








Winning the high jump 
in the Olympics of life. 



You are an Olympian too In spirit if 
not in your profession Through sheer 
will power, striving, and hard work you 
have risen to the heights you have 
already attained. And you will jump 
higher. 

To give you that extra boost, General 
Insurance Industry offers you a 
powerful range of insurance policies; 

• Insurance of property against 
numerous specified risks 

• Insurance against legal liabilities 
arising from various circumstances 

• Insurance of persons against physical 
disability or loss of limb or life caused 
by accidents 

General Insurance Corporation-helps 
you move faster, reach higher, become 
stronger 

F-ind out more about General 
Insurance Policies Get in touch with- 



• National Insurance Co. Ltd. 

• The New India Assurance Co. Ltd 

• The Oriental Insurance Co Ltd 

• United India Insurance Co Ltd. 

WINTHEG.IC OLYMPICS- 
10 one year's free subscriptions to 
Sporlsworld' 

Starting from the Olympics. 6 
advertisements will appear in 6 Issues 
of Sportsworld Send your entries on a 
sheet of paper in the format given 
below, to G I.C Olympics, Post Box 
No. 1299, G.P.O. Bombay 400f)01. to 
reach by 1.59.84. If there are more 
than 10 all correct answers, winners 
will be selected on the basis of slogans 
Decision of the judges will be final. 
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Q. What was the name and nationality! 
of the athlete who won the Gold j 
Medal In High Jump at the , 

Los Angeles Olympics in 1932? . 
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Write a slogan for G.I.C. in not more . 
than 15 words. j 
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Book extract 

This is the concluding extract 
from ‘Ranii.’ Alan Ross de¬ 
scribes Ranji’s last days and the 
circumstances that led to his 
death 
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Los Angeles Olympics 

Lokesh Sharma oreviews 
the major discipline of the 
‘84 Olympics. Also given are 
some of the famous Olympic 
contests and the oddities that 
pave been noticed in the com- 
petitionadown the years 

32 

Confusion and 
chaos 

There Has never been so much 
confusion over the selection of 
an Indian contingent for any of 
the Olympics. A correspondent 
judges India's chances. 
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Well done, 
McEnroe 

HEARTIEST congratulations to John 
McEnroe for his matchless display in 
the Wimbledon final of '84 where he 
pulverised Jimmy Connors 6-1, 6-1, 
6-2 in just 84 minutes. 

McEnroe was brilliant in every re- 
pect. espedalJy his serves to which 
Connors had simply no reply except to 
stand and watch helplessly. 

BIMLA RANI ROY. 

Sagmi. 

Mr Invincible 

IT was none other than ‘Mr Invindfile’ 
John McEnroe who vanquishea nis 
fellow American compatriot Jimmy 
Connors 6-1, 6-1, 6-2 to prove that he 
is the undisputed World Champion and 
certainly one of the greatest this game 
has ever seen. 

McEnroe created history and be¬ 
came the first American after Don 
Budge, in 1938, to retain the All 
En^nd Lawn Tennis Championship. 
His fifth entrance in the Wimbledon 
Final in a row and his third crown. 

ARVIND KUMAR. 

Fatna 

Worth their salt 

NOWADAYS everyone is talking 
about the huge sum ot money that our 
cricketers get. The fat sum seems to 
be the target of the poignant criticism 
by other sports men/lovers and espe¬ 
cially by old timers. 

TTie concerned conveniently forget 
the most important aspect i.e. popu¬ 
larity of the game. I feel, cricket’s 
popularity in India is unguestionabie 
and because of its massive popularity, 
the game of cricket also pays back 
quite handsomely. If you for the 

evidence, it is av^ble in abundance. 
All of us know pretty well, how much 
our BCCI earns in one Test series. In 
feet, our BCCI is probably the richest 
cricitet body in the world and there¬ 
fore BCCI can afford to pay more to 
yie cricketers 

Now for other sports like soccer, 
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tenms, billiards, atniebcs, what is the 
popul^ty of these sports in our coun¬ 
try? What is the attendance at these 
sport events? If a survey is con¬ 
ducted. it will show that the popularity 
of other sports in our nation is imred- 
ibly low and hence the respective 
bodies are financially poor, as a result 
of which they can't pay more to the 
sportsmen. Soccer and tennis are the 
most popular games in the world and 
so footballers and professional tennis 
players are paid fabulously. 

S. W. FADNlS. 

Bombay. 

JuStOMpoillt 

I WAS thrilled to see a review of my 
magazine ‘Cars In Actkm, 'in your 
issue dated 18-24 April 1984. 

'There are a few queries which Mr 
Pradeep Paul has made which I would 
like to answer, l^ith refnence Ig the 
Dolphin he asks, “vdiere. would one 
find a fibre-glass specialist?” In evwy 
dty of India there are people who ' 
nudee fibre glass compt^. for va¬ 

rious needs. Thisis 
adequate in repairinl^v Vi .zadures 
that the car has. 

With regard to the tira vdteelo* 
section we are devek^nng it, so that 
we may quench the thirst ai two 
wheeler buffo in future issues. 

The only aspect that Mr Paul left 
out which I would fike you to mention 
is our contact address for subscr^ 
tions which is as fo&ows: 

Cars In Actirui 
Unica Publications 
21 Palace Court 
IKyd Street 
Caicutta-700016 

NIAZAHMEDAU, 

Calcutta. 

(Editor Cars In Actkm) 


Qot m problemf 
Wh’ll solvk It 

So your backhand isnl crl^ enough... 
Your sprint starts are slow... 

Your pen^ comers go haywire... 
Your off breaks doni oNch on a 
length... 

Readers are Invited to write in if they 
have any spedfic tochniccri problems 
related to sport. 

Their queries will be answered by 
sminent sports personalities of all-India 
stature. All letters should ba rnarfcad 
‘Problom Comer.' 
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T he Narendra Mandal met in 
the Council House of the 
Princes’ Chamber. New De¬ 
lhi, on Monday, 20 March 
1933, for the first of their two meet¬ 
ings. The Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, 
presided but the turn-out of princes 
and ruling chiefs was poor. Forty-five 
attended on 20 March. 

The last four items on the agenda 
were: the statement from the Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar regarding the 
work of the Indian States’ Delegation 
to the Third Round Table Conference; 
resolutions on matters arising out of 
the White Paper; a resolution of 
thanks to His Highness the Chancellor 
by His Highness the Maharajah of 
Alwar; and elections. 

It was for Ranji, therefore, to open 
the proceedmgs on the second morn¬ 
ing, 25 March, i devoted the whole of 
my time,’ he began, ‘during the sum¬ 
mer, autumn and early winter of 1932 
to a‘study of the problems of federa¬ 
tion. No doubt, like the majority of 
Your Highnesses, I started on my 
work with a strong predisposition in 
favour of federation. ‘The federal form 
of government seems at first sight 
well suited to India, providing as it 
does the means of establishing a joint 
administratkin of all-India matters, 
while reserving to the States and 
Provinces the control of their local 
'affairs. But it soon became plain to me 
that the form of federation which His 
Msyesty’s Government have in mind 
for India will differ from all modem 
federations in one important particu¬ 
lar...In the case of India, His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government are relying upon the 
Indian States, with their essentially 
monarchic politics, to contribute the 
necessary elements of stability and, 
experience. For my own part I feel' 
that it is very un^unate that the 
realisation of British India’s political- 
ambitions should have been made 
contingent upcm the acceptance of a 
oardcuJar type of federation by the 
Indian States. 1 do not see that there 
is ahy logical connection between the 


End of an iimings 

In the concluding edited extract from ‘Ranji, Akm Ross 
describes Ranji’s last days and the events leading to his death. 
The book is published by Collins London and priced at £10.95 


two matters. 1 have nothing but the 
fiiendliest and most brotherly senti¬ 
ments for British India and I wish her 
leaders well. I hope that she will attain 
her aspirations, but I hope she will do 
this without involving the States in her 
own troubles.’ 

Some twenty minutes later Ranji, 
enlarging on the sufferings endured by 
the States in the application of policies 
to themselves designed primarily for 
British India, remarked ‘economically' 
as well as politically the monarchial 
principle will suffer.’ 

There were several pages of Ranji’s 
speech still to be read, but at this 
point the Viceroy interrupted; ‘It 
hardly seems to me to be a report of 
the TTiird Round Tdble Conference. It 
seems to me (1 have allowed His 
Highness the Chancellor the widest 
possible latitude in this matter) a 
personal statement, a statement of 
the views of His Highness the Chan¬ 
cellor on the projwsed Constitution. I 
do not wish to criticise, I do not wish 
to stop His Highness if he wishes to 
continue his remarics, but they are 
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TIm good oM day*. Ran|l (Ml) with 
C.B.Fry 


purely personal observaiton and u: -vj i 
sense a report of the Third Rc ind ' 
Table Conference.’ 

Ranj, his notes still in his hana, 
replied; ‘Your Excellen^, I will obey 
Your Excellency’s ruling. My first 
paragraph was an estimate, as far as ’ 
have been able to do it, of the positior. > 
of affairs today. If Your Excellency 
does not wish me to continue the 
report and the conclusions...’’ 

The Viceroy again broke into Ran j’s, 
remarks: ‘I am not going to stop Your 
Higjiness if you wish to go oa I am 
only just stating the case as I see it 
from the Chair.’ 

Ranj continued: ‘I am only stating 
my views on the findings of the Round' 
Table Conference. May I take it that 
this be taken as read?’ 

H.E. The Viceroy: ‘You may do 
what ]^ou like.’ 

RanJ: ‘I will carry out whatever you 
say.’ 

H.E. The Viceroy; ‘I have already 
stated that I think your remarks are 
going far wider than a report on the 
Third Round Table Conference. 1. 
would only suggest to you to take 
what action you*feel you should ‘ 

Rani, however, had the final ■ ly: 
The federation. Sir, wluch I S"p- 
ported was the federation suwesi^ 
m the first Round Table Con^ence. . 
Our representatives went away from 
that, ^ I parted company. That, 
reaDy, Sir, is what I have to say on 
that point.’ 

'These were the last words of any 
dgnificance Ranj was to speak in the 
Chamber. However, his contempor¬ 
ary biographer and subs^uent press * 
reports, suggested that in some way , 
j had been prevented from speak¬ 
ing out Ronakl Wild, in ratiier melod¬ 
ramatic frshion, even went so far as to 
write: ‘He did not fight He seemed to 
grow older in that moment.. It was 
one of his greatest fiiends who had 
tdd him, for the edification of the ; 
whole of India, that his fears were of 1(1 
no uiterest But more than that be f 
mourned for the humanity of friend^ I 
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who had stabbed him in the back. 
Those whom he had helped, some¬ 
times at the expense of his own State, 
had turned on him. He knew that, and 
his notorious belief in the goodness of 
humanity was torpedoed and 
wrecked.’ 

Whether or not this represented 
Rwji’s true feelings, it is scarcely a 
fair account of what took place. 

The unpression was created that 
Ranj rose and left the Chamber, a 
broken man. The events of the next 
„week were to reinforce the view that 
V had been mortally wounded and 
had made up his mind to die. 

Before the Princes adjourned the 
Mahara^ of Patiala was elected to 
succeed Ranj. 

Although Ran| had undoubtedly suf¬ 
fered a certain blow to his self-esteem 
the subsequent exchanges scarcely 
suggest it was irreparable. Ranj had 
said his say—^most of it anyway—and 
there was little more for him to do. 
His public role had to come to an end. 
Someone else would now have the 
responsibility of trying to mobilise the 
princes into concentrated action. Or 
else they would go down, pulling in 
different directions, fading anachronis¬ 
tic figures on the screen of the Impe¬ 
rial past. 

He was, perhaps, too tired now and 
too ill—he had made more than one 
I reference during the day to his ‘im¬ 
paired’ health—to be able to sustain, 
or have much faith in, notions ol 
progress. Ten years earlier, in Gene¬ 
va, he had seen how frail had turned 
out to be the notions of brotherly love 
and collective security which he had 
, supported so wholeheartedly. It was 
the law of the jungle that prevailed. 

It was not in the nature of things for 
there to be ill-feeling between Lord 
Willingdon and Ran j. The Maharaphs, 
one by one, had said their fareweUs to 
Ranj, who appeared to be in a dream, 
and left for their States. They were' 
aware, most of them, that things 
would not be the same again without 
their leader and moving spirit The 
events of the day had proved that. 
Some would find new and exciting 
I parts to play in a differently consti¬ 
tuted society, others would go under. 

’ But the Viceroy was not content to 
leave it there. He sent word to Ranj 
that afternoon that he would like to 
.^^ee him. Ranj accepted the invitation 
,^d together they talked, as old 
%^nds, about the India they shared. 
Pusk fell. Whfether they came any 


closer in political terms was less 
relevant than that they parted in 
friendship. Ranj had no animosity. He 
had other matters now, more personal 
and more local, that cl^ed lus atten¬ 
tion. 

He had, he realised, spent too mudh 
time of late on affairs outside his State 
and too little on Nawanagar. He would 
put that to rights. And for those 
months when he could get away for 
rest and a change of climate, &ere 
would always be Connemara, its lakes 
and rivers, its hedges of wild fuchsia 



Ranji (sitting at ieft) with acquaint* 
ances. Popsey, his parrot and con¬ 
stant companion, is with him 


and golden bracken, its mauve-green 
hills and soft rain. 

RANJI left for >mnagar that ni^t. 
He would have been amazed if he hac 
known the controversy that woulo 
develop over the events of that last 
meeting and of its consequences. Fif¬ 
teen months after his death, ftiriow 
letters were to be exchanged in the 
columns of the Morning Post and The 
Times, and the nature of his rela¬ 
tionship with Lord Willingdon discus¬ 
sed in leading articles. 

For the moment, though, he was 
exhausted. Hie dust of Delhi always 
worried him and a visit there was 
followed as often or not by an attack of 
asthma. The train journey to Jamnagar 


in those days took two days and two 
nights, and though Ranj had his own 
private saloon and travelled in con¬ 
siderable comfort it was a tiring busi¬ 
ness. Many times had he made the 
journey before on State or shooting 
visits to neighbouring princes—to 
Alwar, ^pur and Jbiftpur—and he 
scarcely bothered to look out of the 
window. Instead, he did what he 
always did when he wanted to take his 
mind off things, he played bridge. The 
magic cities of Rapsthan slid by on 
either side of the track—the ^eat 
camel centre of Bikaner to the west, 
Alwar, ^pur and Ajner to the east 
Mostly it was flat desert country, 
though nearing Gujarat mauve flaps of 
mountains shielded the lake palaces of 
Udaipur to the south-east and, closer 
at hand, the sbe thousandrfeet peak of 
Guru Sikhar, thb hij^est peak of 
Mount Abu, rose seemingly sheea 
from the plain. 

Not only was Mount Abu the land¬ 
mark most ftuniliar to Ranj—he had 
stayed there often with Sir Pratap 
Singh—on the last stage of the jour¬ 
ney, but it was a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage. The Dilwara Temples are 
among me most perfect specimens of 
^ architecture in India and the 
orchid-starred jungles on its slopes 
house the rarest of birds. The Nakki 
Tilao—a lake scattered with islands— 
must have reminded Ranj of Con¬ 
nemara. Hie Lawrence School in the 
city—an establishment for the chil¬ 
dren of British soldiers and named 
after Sir Henry Lawrence, whose wife 
Honoria is buried in the adjacent 
cemetery—was run along the same 
lines as the Rajkumar College of his 
own youth. Ranj was no stranger to 
the cricket ground scooped out of the 
Abu hills. 

It was dark when the train entered 
Gujarat on the second evening. For 
once the endless rubbers of bridge 
had failed to do the trick. Ranj re¬ 
mained restless. He went over the 
proceedings in the Chamber of 
Princes again and again with his staff. 
It was not a question of Ranj feeling 
that he had been muzzled—as the 
press subsequently tried to make 
out—but of his testing the force of his 
own arguments. 

llie tram reached Jamnagar shortly 
after dawn. It was colder than in Delhi, 
but Ranj, though wearing only the 
thinnest of silk clothes, insisted, te- 
fore returning to his palace, on driving 
out of the capital to inspect some 
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“There was talk, too of an unhappy love affair; and certainly as 
an Indian Prince Ranji could not have married an English girl.” 


•construction work.' 

Twenty-four hours later, after 
another sleepless night, he was unable 
to leave his bed. Attacks of asthma 
and bronchitis, confining Ranj to his 
quarters for a few days, were nothing 
hew to the palace stajff, but it was 
soon apparent that this was an attack 
of unusual severity. 

He tossed and turned continually, 
coupling, and finding it harder and 
harder to breathe. He began to im¬ 
agine his secretaries were still in the 
I room, drafting reports. The English 
doctor who attended him in his last 


years subsequently described the 
scene, 'Take them away,’ he said. 
‘You know I don’t want them here 
when I’m ill—let them work down¬ 
stairs.’ ‘Even now,’ Dr Prosser Tho¬ 
mas wrote in an article published in 
the Daily Mail nearly three months 
later, ‘the memory of those terrible 
days is so vivid and poignant that any 
description of them seems almost 
sacrilegious.’ 

Far from giving up the ghost and 
dying out of disillusionment and de¬ 
spair—as was soon to be asserted— 
Kanj fought tenaciously for life. His 


luggage was already being prepared 
for his planned trip to England and 
Ireland and he was looking forward to 
it eagerly. Sir Robert Home had 
referred glowingly to RanJ in a speech 
made in the House of Commons the 
.day after Ranj’s condition had deterio- < 
rated—‘one of the Empire’s piost 
loyal citizens’—and the account of it, 
when it was read out to Ran j, brouj^it 
a smile of pleasure. 

For five days Ranj struggled. ‘ If I 
could only sleep,’ he said time and 
again. Hypnotics, Prosser TTiomas 
•reported, were useless. Sleep would 
have been the deciding factor in his 
illness and nothing could procure it for 
him. 

The terrible coughing continued day 
and night, accompanied by increasing 
breathlessness. 

His nephew Digvijaysinhj, who liad 
met Ranj on his return from Delhi and 
who had made a tour of the city with 
him on that first day—discussing mat¬ 
ters that might need attending to 
during Ranj’s absence in Europe—had 
subsequently left for Bombay to see 
the young Mahara^ of iipur off to 
Engknd. He was now sent for. 

On the night of 1 April Ranj’s heart 
began to fail. He embraced in turn 
those members of his family that were 
present and at five o’clock in the 
morning of 2 April he died. 

When Digvijaysinhj, alerted by 
telei^am on the train from Bombay, 
flew in from Ahmedabad at ten o’clock 
he found the whole city robed in 
mourning white, the streets silently 
fined by Ranj’s people. 

The body, washed in holy water and 
arrayed in gold, was carried down¬ 
stairs to lie in state. The mourners, 
as they passed, laid strips of rich cloth 
on the iKxiy, as is the custom. Shortly 
before mid-day the procession set out 
to the burning ghat in the dty, Ranj’s 
brother and nephews at its head. 
When, by sunset, it was all over, and 
nothing remained of the body, Ranj’s 
eldest nephew Pratapsinhj, who lud 
lit the fire, returned to the palace. 
Five months later, in the ageless 
Hindu ritual, he would strew the ashes 
over the river at that most holy 
jmction of the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Of all those present during Ranj’s 
final illness only Dr Prosser Thomas; 
now living in retirement in Seaford, b 
in a position to offer first-hand evi- 
dMice. His own view, expressed to 
me in 1982 without ambiguity, is quite 
simple: it is that the strain of R^ j’s t 
Chancellorship, the disunity of ras 

% 
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fellow princes over federation and the 
inimical climate of Delhi to one with 
Ranj’s heart and bronchial weaknes¬ 
ses, were undoubtedly contributory 
factors to the acuteness of the final 
illness. But there was no medical 
evidence whatsoever to suggest that 
Ran j took it upon himself to lie down 
and die, in bitterness and defeat, in 
the way outlined. Ranj’s date of death 
may have been forecast by the pshi, 
and the letter opened after his death 
confirms it, but the story of his final 
days at .hmnagar is the tragic one of a 
man struggling vainly and agonisingly 
for breath. It was the body not the 
'spirit th.it failed him. 

THIS book has dealt with an Indian 
prince who was an English cricketer. 
Kanj took virtually no part in the 
progress of India towards Test status, 
although the year before he died India 
played their first Test match in Eng¬ 
land. Not surprisingly, Ranj's reluct¬ 
ance to involve himself in the develop¬ 
ment of the game in his own country 
caused disappointment. In his book 
Portrait of Indian Sport (1959) 
Anthony de Mello, a leading figure m 
Indian cricket administration and. 
founder in 1928 of the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India, devotee 
the opening chapters to a considera¬ 
tion of Ranj and Duleep. More in 
sorrow than in anger towards India’s 
great folk-hero, he wrote: 

’Ranj did absolutely nothing for 
Indian sport and sportsmen. To ^ our 
requests for aid, encouragement and 
advice Ranj gave but one answer: 
‘Duleep and I are English cricketers.’ 
He could not have been more blunt. In 
short, Ranj was a different man in 
England and India. That is not to say 
he ivas disloyal: far from it—as his 
'work in Nawanagar shows more vivkl- 
1/ than could mere words. But when 
'\jfork was done, and the time came for 
play and relaxation, Ranj’s mind did 
not dwell amongst us in India. It was 
in England. And it is my understanding 
of this great and strange man that his 
heart was in England also.’ 

De Mello continues: ‘ In most other 
walks of life he was the model Indian 
Prince. But the Rani who settled in 
Muiagar after the First World War 
■was an altogether different man from 
the great cricketer vdio delighted 
En^sh crowds in earlier years...It is 
understandable that when he finally 
left Eng^d to live in India he should 
leave something behind him. There 
was udk, too, of an unhappy love 



‘Towards the end of his life he gave the Impressloii he was disillusioned. 
Always, it seemed, ne was waning for something...” 


affair; and certainly as an Indian Prince 
Ranj could not have married an En¬ 
glish girl. If true, it will take us a step 
nearer to the explanation why Ranj 
left his heart somewhere among the 
green fields of En^nd.’ 

After referring to the ‘ironic bitter 
parrot, who seerhed closer to him 
than any man’ and reaffirming how ‘he 
was in most things kind-hearted, 
generous and sympathetic’, De Mello 
concludes: "Towards the end of his life 
he gave the impression he was disillu¬ 
sioned. Always, it seemed, he was 
waiting for something, waiting with 


the calm patience of the true Indian, 
for something which, deep within him¬ 
self, he knew he would never have. 
Not in this life, not ever'. 

Duleep was another matter. In due 
course he served India well, diploma¬ 
tically perhaps more than as a cricket 
administrator, but h3d illness not cut 
short Ws career so tragically young he 
mi^t well have done what the Nawab 
of Pataudi, only five years his jmior, 
subsequently <fid—play for both Eng¬ 
land and India. Historically, it. was the 
jjst transition. 


X 
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K'^oping track of 
the field 

Lokesh Sharma previews the athletics events at Los Angeles 


I n the amphitheatre ot the Sorbonnt 
University in 1892, Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin emphasisin}{ tl»e need for 
the re-establishment of the Olympic 
Games said: “Let us export our oars¬ 
men, our runners, our fencers. That 
is the free trade of the future." 

This spirit of “free” and ‘oix'n’ 
Games envisaged by the Baron took 
’ess than a century to be throttled by 
petty politicians. The US president 
Jimmy Carter could not do much to 
get the Soviets out of Afghanistan in 
1980 so he gave vent to his frustration 
by campaigning for a boycott of the 
Moscow Games. In doing so, he 
succeeded in extinguishing young 
sporting hopes from 65 nations. 

The boycotting nations cannot say 
that their athletes luive stayed back on 
their own accord as the International 
Olympic Committee received numer¬ 
ous applications from individuals be¬ 
hind the iron curtain seeking permis¬ 
sion to compete as individuals. The 
IOC for all its ideals could not do a 
thing. 

Most of the top women will be 
missing from the athletic competition 
but there will still be people like Carl 
Lewis who can singlehandedly cany a 
championship. He is likely to get all 
the attention especially when he is 
attempting to do something as special 
as repeating Jesse Owens’ feat of four 
gold medals in the Berlin Games of 
1936. 

Carl Lewis always had an Olympic 
sized drive and always complained to 
his father: “I’m tired of losing, I’m 
tired of losing.” The only advice his 
father could offer was: “Well buddy, 
the only thing you have to do is start 
winning.” His appetite for winjiing has 
become so great that now he wants to 
win the IDOm, 200m, long jump and 
4x 100m relay in Los Angeles. He has 
won the three individual events in 
topflight competitions .twice. In the 
TAC championships last yar he rp| in 
9.97 for lOOm, in an amazing 19.85 for 
his first 200m and long jumped to 
8 . 7 ^. 


The 22 year-old radio major dupli- 
cat(?d this feat with much greater 
assurance in last month’s US Olympic 
trials. Running into a headwind of 2.2 
metres per second he clocked a fan¬ 
tastic 10.06 secs in the lOOrn. Lewis, 
whose personal best is 9.96, has run 
9.99 earlier in the season and looks 
good enough for the gold in a 10 sec 
sub-race. 

In the 200m, he clocked 19.84 sec 
in the heats and 19.86 for the gold and 
now has the three fastest low altitude 
timings for the event. 

In the long jump it has become a 
habit with him to produce a big first 
jump and then watch others fight for 
the lesser medals. In the US trials his 
first jump equalled his year best of 
8.71ni. 

Lewis should liave no problems 
going through the three individuals 
events and the 4 x 100m relay as all 
(he finals fall un separate days. The 
100m final is on 4 August, the long 
jump on 6 August, 200m on 8 August 
and the 4xHX)m relay on 11 August. 
There is no fear of overstrain and 
Lewis looks as good as standing next 
to Owens. 

In the 400m race Antonio McKay 
(US) has jumped to the top of the 
season best list with an impressive 
44.71 in the Olympic trials. An Amer¬ 
ican victory in the 4 x 400m relay is 
also virtually ensured as Alonzo Ba¬ 
bers was home in 44.86, the third 
fastest this season, and Ray Armstead- 
is also ruruiing clo.se to 45 sec. If 4(X)m 
hurdle Edwin Moses decide.s to run 
the anchor, like he did in Helsinki, the 
American team should win the 
4 X 400m relay without working any 
sweat. 

'fhe American athletes will pose a 
serious challenge to the British sup¬ 
remacy in the middle-distance races. 
In the Olympic trials, for the first time 
more than two runners came below 
1:44.0 sec in the 80()m. Veteran 
James Robmson clocked a personal 
best of 1:43.92 but could not find a 
place in the Olympic team! 

The 19-year-oid collegiate Earl 


Jones ran a marvellous race from the 
gun, reaching the bell in 50.1 and 
crossing the finish in 1:43.74 along 
with Johnny Gray. Joan Marshal 
shared the timing of 1:43.92 with 
Robinson but was declared third. 

The chances of Briton Sebastian 
Coe seem doubtful in the face of such 
a formidable opposition. Coe’s frstest 
this season is 1:45.2 and will find it 
difficult to bear the lieat generated by 
the American trio. 

Britain, however, has a better 
chance in the 1,500m where the world 
record holder Steve Ovett remains a 
strong favourite although he has lost 
two races Dow Under earlier in the 
season. 

The event is likely to see the 
best-ever field. World champion Steve 
Cram, Americans Steve Scott, Jim 
Spivey and former world record hol¬ 
der Sydney Maree are all gunning for 
the title and will make it an interesting 
fight. As it always happens when such 
talent assembles together the race is 
expected to be a slow tactical affair, 

Fernando Mamede will be a force to 
reckon with in the tong distance. The 
32-year-old Portuguese finally broke 
Henry Rono’s 10,{X)0m world record 
after a couple of close attempts. Last 
year he fell short of Rono’s 27:22.5 by 
just 0.45 sec. On 7 July, however, 
Mamade was in a devastating mood 
and clocked 27:13.81 to smash the 
record. Mamade has also run the ' 
second fastest 5,(XX)m of the season 
and appears to be a medal certainty in 
either race. 

His main opponent in the longer 
race will be teammate Carlos Lopes, 
10.000m . silver medallist of the 1972 
Munich Games, who also improved on 
Rono’s record in Stockholm and Fin¬ 
land’s M. Vainio. 

In the shorter race Moroccon Said 
Auoita leads the season list with 
13:04.78 sec. Vainio will be a force to 
reckon with in this event as weD. 

The marathon should go to the 
toughest runner. Not many are ex¬ 
pected to perform well in the heat and v, 
smog of Los Angeles. On sheer t 
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strength, Australian world champion 
Robert de Castella is the favourite. 
Close on his heels will be Japan’s 
Toshihiko Seko, Britainjs Charles 
Spedding and Tanzanian Gi&emas Sha- 
hanra. 

High jumper Zhu Jianhua of China is 
perhaps getting his last chance to 
prove his wordi as a competitor and 
dispel doubts about his world records 
set behind the bamboo curtain. Hie 
Chinese has improved his record to 
2.39m this season and is only one cm 
away from his ambition to sail over 
2.4to. Challenging him wiU be 1972 
Munich Games winner Dwight 
Stones, who registered a persi^ 
best of 2.34m recently, and West 
German Carlo Thranhardt and Diet- 
mar Mogenburg. 

American triple jumper Mike Con¬ 
ley was simi^y great in the Olympic 
trials and averai^ 17.38m for his 
three jumps. His best of 17.50m was 
31cm better than second placed AI 
foyner. The only non American among 
the medal contenders is Romanian 
Bedrosian who has stretched the tape 


to 17.27m. 

America is also likely to make a 
clean sweep in the hurdles where 
veterans Greg Foster and Edwin 
Moses remain as strong as ever. In 
the 110m hurdles Foster remains the 
fastest with teammates Tonie Camp¬ 
bell and Roger Kingdom looking cap¬ 
able of picking up the lesser medals. 

Moses, who made his Olympic de¬ 
but in 1976 at Montreal, is unbeaten 
for the last seven years over the 400m 
hurdles. Moses has won over 100 
races, including heats since that loss 
to Harald Schimd in the 1977 Dussel- 
dorf World Cup. In the Olympic trials, 
Moses ran 47.58 sec in the semis and 
47.76 in the finals to take his tally of 
48 sec sub-races to 27. 

In the women's section there will 
not be much by way of star material. 
The only athletes worth their name 
are sprinter Evelyn Ashford, middle 
distance runners Mary Decker, Zola 
Budd, marathoner Ingrid Kristiansen 
and long jumper Anisoara Cusmira. 

Ashford has not performed highly to 
suggest that she woukl have done well 


even if East German world champion 
Marlies Goehr was competing. Her 
best for the season is a poor 11.18 
sec. 

The keenest competition is in the 
middle distance where Decker is 
striving hard to impress her suprema¬ 
cy while newcomers Zola Budd, the 
South African-born teenaged sensa¬ 
tion, and American Ruth Wysocki are 
keen to provide some competition. 

Wysocki upset Decker in tfie Olym¬ 
pic trids in 1,500m with an unbeBev-' 
able kick in the last 60m. She finished 
0,22 sec ahead of Decker in 4:00.18.. 
Rumanians Puica and Melinte are the 
only two to run the distance below 
four minutes this season and may pick 
up medals in 800m, 1500m and 
3,000m. The same four five athletes' 
will be contesting in the 3,000m with 
Budd having a better chance in this 
event because of her superior endur¬ 
ance conditioning. 

So that, in a nutshell, is how things 
are perch^ just before the Olysnpics. 
Upsets have been known to happea 
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Couru.^y’s last ditch effort 


The tape was only fifty yards away. Just for that long it was 
possible for Courtney to do anything. 


T he chance comes just once 
every four years, and there is 
only one gold medal. It is 
sought by so many, and for 
most, the chance does not come 
again. 

This is how it was with Tom Court¬ 
ney of the United States and Derek 
Johnson of Great Britain when they 
came to Melbourne in November 
1956. They were to run an 800-metre 
race which for each of them was the 
race of a lifetime, a race in which the 
result hovered on a knife-edae. and 


which they were forever alter to 
re-run in their minds. 

But Courtney was a determined 
young man and stubborn. That was 
what had got him this far. His father 
had been a very talented sportsman, 
and his elder brother better still--but 
'lorn had been regarded as a compa¬ 
rative failure. lie got into his I Iniversi- 
ty athletics squad only as the reserve 
pole-vaulter. He had achieved this by 
tremendous application rather than 
ability, and when he finally turned the 
same annlication onto the half-mile he 


started to get results. 

Tom Courtney was top man in 
America, but not by much. It had 
taken a lot of hard work to reverse the 
situation of being under-dog to Arnie 
Sowell, the sensational Negro half- 
miler from Pittsburgh—a front runner 
whose striding, as smooth as poetry 
but rutldessly steady, was often de¬ 
moralising to those who tried to follow 
it. 

Johnson knew that if victory was 
possible, it would be won from Court- 
nev, no one else. The onlv wav would 
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be with a fast overall pace, and then a 
sudden surge very late, in the last 50 
yards; the only weapon he had against 
Courtnev was the ability to hit a 
higher gear more quickly. 

In the heats and semi-finals Court¬ 
ney, with easier draws, was undefe¬ 
ated and unhurried; and three rivals 
were established who ran fast and 
looked good, Sowell, Johnson and 
Boysen of Norway. 

'^en the ei^t finalists lined up and 
> settled down tor a racing start they 
were more than usually anxious. The 
day was windy—^the breeze would be 
blowing straight into them in the 
homestrai^t—and the track seemed 
more sandy than usual. 

The state of the track had irritated 
Johnson as he warmed up. He had 
been angry as well as nervous as he 
hammered in his half blocks. And now, 
as he came up on the “Set," he 
realised he had measured wrongly. 

The gun went—but someone else had 
broken. They went down again, 'lias 
time, off-balance, nervous, he toppled Courtney'# win from anottier angle 
forward. An instant later the gun , , 

exploded. A false start, and now he niomeiiUohnson surged as if suddenly 
had to be very careful. ca^^'ht in the puU of the slipstream. 

Courtney, anxiously, had gone up 
He wanted to have got away fast so outside Sowell’s shoulder. But Sowell 
as to get in right behind SoweU. who held him off. Courtney was content to 
was sure to go hard to the front. But stay there, as the comer unwound and 
now nothing was more important than the straight opened, 
just gettii^ away s^ely. Courtney was still in the grip of the 

It was Courtney, in lane two, who anxiety which had seized him as the 
got away fastest and finally came off bend started. He did not have a lot of 
the top tend, onto the pole-hne, m the fuel left. he was frightened Uiat Sowell 

lead. Sowell followed him, then niight. He swung wide, almost diago- 

Boysen, then Johnson. The pace was „al|y, and hit out into the second lane, 
strimg and steady down tlie back- He was going away from Sowell, 
s^aight, and the wmd helped it; the^' straijditaway he knew he was safe. 
Jut tte 200 metres in a yeiy fast 25.1. j^ut Johnson, waiting for an 
But Sowell, doubtful of it continuing, eleventh-hour strike further down the 
went past Courtney around the turn, straight, saw the gap suddenly open 
into the straight and into the wind, when Courtney veered out. There 
Courtoey followed, Boysen ran v^e was no choice. He went into it. For a 
in third, Johnson was fourth. Hie second he was just moving through 

strong pace put distance between with Sowell at his left shoulder and 

them. Courtney further forward at his 

Sowell swept like a cruiser past the right—^and then suddenly, involuntari- 
beB; the wind had produced a slower ly, the throttle was opening wide and 
second 200 metres, but the time for he war bursting through, into the 
the first lap, 52.8 was fast and tough, lead. 

As ftey went around the top tend Courtney, for one second, had teen 
SoweU’s pressure had built a three- safe—and in the next .second shocked, 
jrard gap between him and Courtney. The little man had come from no-' 
TTie three of them—Courtney, and where, past him, and was now in front. 
Boysen who was stiH running wide, by ateost a yard and nirming away 
and Johnson who was further back on with it. He himself had nothing left, his 
the inside—were aU in effect avoiding body was closing down, he was run- 
the showqrg of cinders I out. But the tape was only 50 ymxls 

Boysen tmiist forward. as they away; just for that long it was possible 
went into the bend—and at the same to do anything, to throw in everything 
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even if there seemed to be nothing, fo 
throw his whole life into those last feyv 
yards so that he wouldn't be seen as a 
failure. 

Johnson had not a dram of speed 
left. He was scarcely aware of the 
head-wind, he didn’t know vtether 
they were slowing down or fighting 
on...all he knew was that the man ojn 
his right was puUing away, smashi^ 
on to the tape, getting to me tape two 
feet clear. 

Courtney collapsed on the track. 
Johnson didn’t see him; he himself was 
stumbling off onto the ifrfield. The 
victory ceremony was held up for an 
hour, until Courtney regained crai- 
sciousness. 

The two men did not discuss the 
race until they met some years after¬ 
wards. Then Johnson joked to Court¬ 
ney: "You know, I’ve run that race a 
thousand times, and each time I’ve 
won.” Courtney smiled back: “WeB, 
I’ve run it a thousand times too, and 
each time I’ve thrashed you.’’ 

Outsider Beat Workfs 
Greatest Runners 

I T was confidently predicted in 
Tokyo, on October 13, 1964, that 
tlie 10,000 metres the next day would 
be the greatest 10,000 metres race 
ever seen. The expectation was to be 
borne out, unbelievably so. 

The field contained probably more 
champions, more worthy candidates, 
than any other distance event in 
Olympic history. It had the defendin|[ 
cluimpion—Pyotr Bolotnikov of the 
USSR, a hard veteran, formerly hol¬ 
der of the world record. It had also the 
new world record-holder, Ron Clarke 
of Australia, with a fabulously smooth 
ahd steady stride and the strength to 
lead, if necessary, for all the 25 laps. 

It had another Olympic cham(Hon 
the 5,000 metres winner in Rome, 
possibly the greatest aU-round dis¬ 
tance runner of his time, Murray 
Halterg of New Zealand. Halberg had 
seldom bothered with the longer dis¬ 
tance; now, for Tokyo, he had pre¬ 
pared for it. Clarke, and many others 
in the field, regarded Halterg uneasi¬ 
ly. Here was a man who ran like a 
champion, with aplomb, who domin¬ 
ated. 

Yet even these three did not stand 
alone. There were also the marvellous 
boy prodigies who had proven them¬ 
selves startlingly, in this tough man’s 
event, in the four years since Rome. 
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Ron ClailM (rIgM) and Biny Mil* (left) figtitina tt out 


One was Bruce Kidd of Toronto, for a 5000 metres race. Eight men 

runaway winner of the Empire Games were with him. Halberg seemed con- 

six miles in Perth in 1962: most of that tent to remain 25 yards back, while 

field suffered badly in the 90-degree the leaders ran themselves flat, 

heat but the 19-year-old won undis- It seemed crazy, the pace had to 
tressed. The other was 21-years-old fall. Yet in Clarke's hands it faded only 

Gerry Lindgreen who, as an 18-year- very gradually. Those who were not 

old high school junior, had won the in the bunch of nine began to lose 

j 196110,000 metres in the U,SA-USSR more ground, ^til there was no hope 

track meeting; a novice, he had pulled of them regaining .contact. One of 

away from the iron-hard men, Dutov them was Halberg. Another, hiding 

and Ivanov, to win by the length of the much faster, was Bolotnikov. Kidd 

straight gaining the USA its first and Lindgreen were completely lost, 

victory ever in these distance events. The only “name” in the front line was 

A field of 38 went to the mark late Clarke, 

the next afternoon. In the rush for the. Now Clarke forced, running one lap 
firont it was Bolotnikov who got there in a cruel 66.4 and reducing the bunch 

first and who, typically, pounde^out a to five. The 5000 metres came up in 

Cast first lap. It was 64 seconds,very 14:4.6, practically the same time with 

fast for a 10,000 metres. The field which Zatopek won that event in 

strung out. Helsinki. 

Bokitnikov then surrendered the An American was there with 
lead to Clarke. It had been said that Clarke, also two Afiricans. The Amer- 


tte Russian was troubled by injury— 
perhaps he had just been'“showuig the 
before going down. Clarke took 
, them through the first mile in 4:23. It 
would have been a world record pace 


ican. Mills, took over the lead from 
Clarke and swung the pace along. This 
was recklessness, surely, needless 
bravado. Perhaps it was a final ges¬ 
ture, like Bolotnikov’s first lap. 


But Mills stayed, as the pace 
steadied to 70 seconds a lap. With him 
was an Ethiopian, a team-mate of 
/^be Bikila’s, M^o Wolde; and a 
Tunisian, Mohammed GammoudL 
Gammoudi, who had won an interna¬ 
tional aoss-count^ race and shown a 
fine kick in winning a tactical 5Q00 
metres. 

Billy Mills had no such reputation. A 
half-blood Sioux Indian, orphaned at 
13, he chose athletics as his college 
sprt but spent four lean and disillu¬ 
sioning years on the track before 
hanging up his spikes when he got 
married. 

A year later, at the start of 1963, he 
beg^ running again. He struck better 
form. In this Olympic year he actually 
qualified for selection in two events, 
by finishing second in the U.S. 
marathon and second in the 10,000 
metres to Lindgreen; in the latter he 
ran 29:10.4, almost a minute slower 
than Clarke's world record. An Amer¬ 
ican coach had said of him: “I don’t 
think Billy knows yet how great he 
could be.” He had rare speed for a 
distance man: in training at Tokyo he 
ran 200 metres m 23.4..... 

Now Mis was feeling the pace. He 
had already gone through me 5000 
metres in close to his best time for 
that distance. He was telling himseif 
that if only he could hold on a bit 
longer, one of the others might drop 
ba(», then at least he’d have a medal 

Then, with three laps to run, Wolde 
began to drift away—the victim of a 
tom Achles tendon on which he had 
run the whole distance. Further back, 
in another race, Halberg lapped Kidd, 
then Lindgreen, then Bolotnikov. 

In front, Claike had burnt off all 
except this American and the Tuni¬ 
sian. He wasn’t able to run any 
harder, to force the finish from two 
laps out. But when the last lap un¬ 
folded he was sure he would find 
something in hand. 

With the gathering dusk, the sta¬ 
dium lights had been turned on for the 
finish. Now the bell sounded, with 
Clarke stl leading, Gammoudi and 
Mis cling^g close. They were pas¬ 
sing continually through a ra^ed 
stream of lapped runners but it 
needed no spotlight to pick them out. 
A wave of sound began to build. 

Clarice felt hopeful—different from 
how he usually felt—and that encour¬ 
aged him. Normally, he always had a 
strong feeling that something would 
go wrong, so tired that he mig^t not 
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finish, someone else might get in¬ 
spired, anything could happen. Not 
now, though. 

Mills pushed alongside Clarke, as 
they swung onto the backstraight. He 
'« was marginally ahead. He was tWnk- 
ing only about hanging on for just 
another .'JOO yards, then it would be all 
over and he’d have a medal. Suddenly, 
he was shoved to one side. 

Clarke found himself coming up fast 
behind a lapped runner. He had to 
swing out but Mills was hard at his 
side. He tapped Mills’ arm gesturing to 
the side. No response. There was no 
time left, so he heaved out and 
shouldered Mills wide. 

At the same moment exactly Gam- 
moudi was diving between them, 
grappling through with both arms. 
Clarke was thrown slightly off stride. 
Mills veered out to the thurd or fourth 
lane. Gammoudi rushed on, flying for 
the last bend. 

Clarke took off in pursuit, hitting 
out into full stride but having to pick 
his way through or around lapped 
runners. 

Mills was four yards back. They 
turned into the straight, first Gam¬ 
moudi and then his pursuers swung 
out, wide of the rabble, for the final 
finishing drive. Clarke drew level with 
Gammoudi. Gammoudi pushed ahead 
again by a foot. Clarke was digging in 
again, he was sure he could outlast 
Gammoudi in this long sprint.... 

Mills still felt all ri^t. One more 
try, he told himself, just one more. 
And he dug deep. Clarke and Gam¬ 
moudi were shadowy figures off to his 
left. Then he was sprinting with them 
and suddenly he knew he could win, 
he tried harder, there was more left, 
and he was ahead, all by himself. He 
was winning. 

In one second Clarke had been 
flattened. Mills had just flown past. 
'The gold medal vanished, so did his 
will. He just followed on behind Gam¬ 
moudi, not thuiking about the bronze 
or anything. 

Even as Mills was hitting the tape 
the strange realisation came to him 
that this was the Olymdc Games and 
he had won. It was, literally, like a 
dream. 

The time was 28:24.4, within 10 
seconds of the world record, and in 
frustrating conditions. The finest dis¬ 
tance runners of an age had run the 
greatest 10,000 metres race in his¬ 
tory, it had been won by the one man 
who had never won an international 


Tisdall spumed training—and won Oiympic goM 


T he 400 nietres hurdles was shot once, 40ft 8 in, which was good 
obviously going to be one of the enough to win; then he went strait 
biggest events of the 1932 Los on to the long jump pit and produced a 
Angeles Olympics, The winner in great winning leap of 23ft; finally he 
1924 at Paris and the winner in 1928 won the 440 yards in 51.0, by 15 
at Amsterdam were to meet again: yards. He could have added his spe- 
the American Frank Taylor, and Lord ciality, the 220 yards hurdles, but 
David Burghley of Britain—plus allowed a team-mate to run in his 
Facelli of Italy, reigning silver medal- place and gain a Blue. Even when this 
list. event was lost, Cambridge had stOl 

Taylor had won his gold medal in won the contest by 8-3—-and for the 
Paris with a staggering time, 52.6 first time in the history of the sports, 
seconds, which would have been a one man had won four events, 
world record but for his knocking Tisdall’s exceptional ability, which 
down a hurdle. In 1928 he was third, was fostered when a childhood visit to 
as Burghley achieved a great victory the circus inspired him to gymnastics, 
in Olympic record time of 53.4. Ear- were legend at Cambridge, 
lier in this year of 1932 Taylor had He was also known as something of 
smashed the world record down to 52 a cavalier, a roisterer; he made hmi- 
secs. self tremendously popular with his 

Yet, now there was another Amer- good spirits, Irish blarney and simple 
ican on hand who, it was claimed, was charm. 

going to be greater than Taylor— On one occasion he decided to go 

young Glenn Hardin. After Taylor had from the party in one room to the 
won the first heat in fairly conrfortable adjacent one by means of the ledge 
fashion, all attention turned to Hardin outside the window; he fell but landed 
in the second. He qualified in only 20 feet below, like a cat on his feet, 
third place; first was an Irishman, and returned upstairs unperturbed. 
RMN Tisdall—a tall, magnificently He had been employed, just prior to 
athletic figure with long wavy hair and 1932, as a secretary in the household 
handsome good looks, as near to the of the Maharaja of Boroda. He made 
ideal of the classic Greek athlete as and spent £15W a month, was pravell- 
had ever been seen on modem tracks, ing a great deal and becoming unfit. 

Bob Tisdall’s opening performance So he quit the job, and suddenly, 
was no surprise to certain m<^mbers of fixing bis sights on the Los Angeles 
the British team, those who had been Olympics, he went with his wife to live 
at Oxford or Cambridge. At the pre- for a few weeks in an old railway 
vious year’s sports. Tisdall had vir- carriage in a Sussex orchard. They 
tually beaten Oxford on his own. First lived on £1 a week and he regained his 
he won the 120 yards hurdles in 15.5 fitness by running over the Downs and 
secs, by 12 yards; then he tossed the chopping wood. 



Tltdtii (right) wim tlw 400m hurdiM In graat •tyi« 
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First Three Smashed 
World Record 




Lord Burglvvwinning tlw400iii hurdlMlnlKM 
but he lost to'Tlsdall in 1932 


The journey to Los Angeles was 
tiring. He suffered across the deserts 
of Colorado and Nebraska; his weight 
dropped by 5 pounds, he was sleeping 
badly. In Los Angeles he was hoping 
to do a lot of practise, but after four 
days’ training liis weight drf)pped by 
another 3 pounds and he lacked the 
strength even to finish a trial. 

As he stood- on the mark there 
came the sudden realisation that he 
felt different: he felt good, fit. They 
were sent to their marks. Silence fell. 
He thought ho heard a clock strike 
three. Just like the old clock at the 
Fenners track. 

Then they were off. He was over 
the first few liurdles like clockwork, 
conscious only of the job and even 
Striding. Vaguely in the comer of his 
vision were the figures of Hardin and 
Burg^ey, staggered forward on his 
right, coming off each hurdle half a 
stride after him...Fifteen suides and 
over. Fifteen and over...Suddenly the 
loudspeaker broke througli—‘"risdall 
leads.” 

The crowd roared: half of them 
must have been Irish. For a second 
his concentration was gone, his 
rfiythm up.sct. He found himself a little 
short of the next hurdle, having to 
stretch for it. But he made it, reco- 
; vered and turned into the home 
; strai^t. 

Suddenly he felt quite alone. There 


was no figure at all in his side vision. 
Everything seemed strangely quiet, 
unreal. He had to resist looking 
around. He forced himself to concen¬ 
trate. 

All he had to do was get over the 
last fence. He had the time to take it 
carefully, he leapt high. But some¬ 
thing went wrong—he hit it, hard, 
with his leading leg. He was sure he 
would fall, it always did cause a fall. 

But he held together, he did not 
fall—though he almost stopped. Eyes 
fixed on the tape, he got moving 
again. As he got near, Hardin’s figure 
came up fast on the right. But he got 
there. 

There was a yard in it, maybe two 
yards. Taylor had been closing on his 
left and Burghiey was not to away 
either, ’fhe time was 51.7 but given to 
the nearest fifth of a second—51.8. 
The rules prevented its recognition as 
a world record because of the hurdle 
being knocked down, though if the 
hurdle had not been hit, if he had not 
thus been hindered, he would have 
broken the record, legitimately, by 
more than half a second. 

Even so, Bob Tisdall had no com¬ 
plaints. Few men would have. No one 
in Olympic history had or has pro¬ 
duced such invincible form with such 
meagre experience of an event. If 
fictitious, the story would have 
stretched the imagination of even a 
boy's comic reader. 


C|1J|FH() shall choose between 
wW these three? Not 1. Let them 
choose for tliemselves.” 

So said’one of the despatches from 
Berlin on the day before the great 
race of the 1936 Olympic Games, the 
1500 metres. Everyone knew it was 
going to be a great race, nothing was 
more sure. The Golden Era of mile 
running was going to decide its cham¬ 
pion, and the choice had to lie be¬ 
tween three men—Glenn Cunningham 
(USA), Luigi Beoalli (Italy) and John 
IvOvelock (New Zealand). 

In fact, they were aU champions or 
record-holders—and, they were now 
at the height of their careers. 

Cunningham was the existing world 
record-holder for the mile with 4:6.8. 
He had the reputation of being a 
powerful, accurate pace-setter, and a 
good finisher. Big-chested, his legs 
scarred from a childhood accident, the 
man had a particularly resolute look 
about him. His obvious will to win and 
a warm-up routine which often kept 
other competitors waiting did not 
make him universaUy popular; he 
didn’t seem to care. 

Becalii was the reignmg Olympic 
champion, taking the title in Los 
Angeles by coming from behind with a 
tearaway finish. Later, he had equal¬ 
led the world record for 1500 metres, 
and then beaten it. 

Lovelock, who lived and worked in 
England as a doctor, had held the mile 
record before Cunningham with a time 
of 4:7.6. He had run fewer fast times 
than the other two, but he was more 
selective in his racing. He ran to win 
and not to break records.'His stride 
was lighter even than Becalli’s, his 
running style and general appearance 
altogether more delicate and finely 
attuned than anytMng else in athletics. 

The only previous meeting of the 
three had been in the Los Angeles 
Olympics. In the intervening four 
years the score between Cunnmgham 
and Becalii was 1:0, between Cun¬ 
ningham and Lovelock 0:2, between 
Becalii and Lovelock 1:0; in other 
words, none of them had been able to 
beat each of the other two in this time. 

The presence of Cunningham 
seemed bound to ensure a fast pace, 
probably world-record pace. Becalii 
had shown himself capable of running 
hard right through a race, and he had 







proven himself to be the fastest 
finisher. Proven himself, that is, 
through reliability. Of Lovelock, no 
one could be quite sure. At his best, 
properly tuned, his finishing speed 
> mi^^t quicker than anyone's. On 
the other h^d, Iron-Man Cunningham 
might have won the race before it 
came to the finish. 

No wonder, then, that the opening 
question was asked and left un¬ 
answered. 

The next afternoon the great stone 
stadium was packed to its very limits 
with a crowd of almost 120,000. The 
huge bowl trembled with the singing 
of “Uber Alles" as Stoeck w'on the 
javelin for the Fatherland. 

“Deutschland, Deutschland, uber 
alles, uber alles in der Welt.’’ Ger- 
manv Over All. 

Everyone was waiting for the 1500 
metres field to* go to the mark. 
Everyone was waiting for the Fuhrer 
to arrive in the Royal Box. The 
atmosphere was electric, the very ait 
kerned brittle, as if one sudden shout 
firom the crowd would crack and 
splinter it.. Then came a roar, and a 
hundred thousand people rose as one. 
“Heil... HeiL..Heil.’’ Hitler had made 
his entrance. 

The 12 runners went forward to the 
line, at the top of the backstrai^t. 
And now, quite suddenly, a vast 
silence, more unnerving even than the 
hu^ roar, descended on them as they 
waited for the gun. 

At the instant of the explosion, time 
no longer stood still. The stopwatches 
leapt into life, the 12 mep unwound 
like sprinters, the crowd roared. 

The first man to hit the front was 
Jerry Comes of Britain, and BecaUi 
followed; Lovelock ran beside Cun- 
nin^iam half-way down the field. The 
pace was solid, perfect for a first lap, 
which they completed in exactly 30' 
seconds. They went through the full 
400 metres in 61.5. 

A German surged from mid-field, 
and a chant gathered force around the 
stadium—and then fell as Cunnin^iam 
ploughed through, past Becalli and 
Comes, into the lead. Lovelock went 
with 1^ and settled into second 
pbce; Becalli followed Lovelock. The 
Three were now in line. There was no 
chink among them, as Cunningham 
led, his stride deliberate and poweriul. 

The German Schaumberg came up 
on the out^e, and the crowd thun¬ 
dered again—but after running there 
for half a lap, unable to gain admitt¬ 
ance among the three, Iw fell back. 


Then Ny of Sweden came up to take 
his place... and all the time Cunning¬ 
ham stayed rock-like in the lead, his 
stride still deliberate and forebo^g, 
like the low beating of a drum; and aU 
the time Lovelock was gliding behind 
him, and Becalli stepping crisply be¬ 
hind Lovelock, as if a chain bound the 
three as one. 

The pace was gradually becoming 
faster, yet none of the three showed 
any hmt of strain. Ny was at their side 
like an intruder; sometime he brushed 
against Lovelock. The hum from the 
crowd rose in the giant stone bowl, 
the staccato chant broke in again, and 
then fell, and then there was the huiA 
again, waiting to be unleaded. 
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John Lovelock f Iniehes strongly 


Ny bumped Cunnin^to, the other 
were bunching up behind. Now Ny 
tmved past Cunningham into the lead, 
as they came up to the bell. Lovelock 
slipped out, to Cunningham’s shoul¬ 
der, and Becalli closed up. The bell 
sounded, almost drowned out by the 
crowd. 

Two-thirds around the top bend it 
hap^ned. Lovelock surged forward 
to Ny’s shoulder, Cunningham fol¬ 
lowed instantly. Lovelock paused. 
Cunnin^iam moved back to the pole¬ 
line behind Ny’s heels... then Love¬ 
lock “went”, as if his feet were a 
round ball with top-spin.' He was into 
the long backstraight before Cunning¬ 
ham got around Ny and started tl» 
pursuit, with Becalli chasing after. 
They had a gap of three ]^rds to 
dose. 

Lovelock was moving Ifite a leaf in 
the wind, but the chase was fiuious. 
Cunningham’s stride was devouring 
the ground, Becalli was running like I 
quarter-miler. Every inch of that 
three yards was bitterly contested, as 
Lovelock tried to lengthen it. 

They swept into the bend. Lovelock 
running with balance, grace and sp^ 
yet looking so frail against Cunning¬ 
ham’s thunderous d^ge. StiO tm 
margin was three yards. The coma 
ended, the straight opened. The 
siirieking of the crowd shook the 
stadium; it was the sound of a gale in a 
mountain pass... 

Lovelock still had a three-yard lead 
as he straightened for home. And now 
his body tightened as he sought stfil 
more speed, and found it. His hands 
were sdssoring in front of him, driving 
his flying feet. Still faster he went, and 
further ^ead. He looked back, saw he 
was clear, and glided the last 20 yards 
to the tape. 

Up in the Royal Box, Hitler eased 
back into his seat. Lovelock, as if 
switching off the engine and throwing 
the gearbox into neutral, drifted on 
around the top bend to pick up lus 
tracksuit, and the applause followed 
him all the way. 

The timekeepers’ watches showed 
3:47.8, a new world record by a whole 
second. Cunningham, five yards ba^ 
and Becalli just behind him, were also 
under the old record. Never had they 
run as well for victory as in this 
defeat. Never had a victory been 
more worthily and more brilliantly 
won. 

Of all the jewels in the OlynifHC 
crown, this race, this victory, glows 
and glitters like no other., 
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Amazing but 
tme 

Andy O’Brien and Pradeep Paul 
list some odd happenings 
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D esire and de¬ 
dication were 
Felix Carvajal’s 
middle names. He 
made a decision that he was 
going to compete in the 
marathon for Cuba in the 
1904 Olympics to be held in 
St. Louis. A postman from 
Havana he managed to pay 
for his fare to the US by 
begging and holding exhibi¬ 
tions in Havana’s public 
square. 

Uniortunately, when 
Carvajal arrived in New 
Orleans he was fleeced by 
gamblers in a crap game 
and ended up broke, still 
700 miles away from his 
destination. Finding no 
other way to get to St. 

Louis for he liad no money, 
he decided to run there. 
Begging for food all along 
he actually reached St. 

Louis just before the 
marathon was about to 
begin. 

He was going to run in 
his tong pants and long 
sleeved shirt and heavy 
hiking shoes, but another 
athlete (probably discus 
thrower Martin Sheridan) 
cut off his sleeves and pant 
legs because of the 100 
degree heat. The race was 
in fact held up while this 
was going on. At the start 
of the race there were 31 
rutmers and at the end of 
the gruelling 26-mile 
course, only 14 were still 
on their feet and Felbc Car¬ 
vajal was one of them. 

In spite of running 700 
miles with hardly any 
nourishment, he still man¬ 
aged to come fourth. He 
also enjoyed himself more 
than the other competitors. 
He stopped a number of 
j times to talk to bystanders, 

' discuss the progress of the 
race and practice his En- 
I £^sh. He also quenched his 

* thirst by grabbing some 

peaches from an official and 
plucked a few apples from 
an orchard. 

IN the same marathon 
race at the 1904 Games 
another incredible story 


was unfolded. Fred Lorz of 
the US took an early lead, 
running easily. But at the 
halfway point, the heat and 
pace overcame him and he 
dropped out of the race. 
After recuperating he took 
a ride in one of the many 
cars following the runners 
along the marathon route. 

To Lorz’s bad luck, or 
was it good luck, the car in 
which he was broke down 
five miles from the Olympic 
stadium, so Lorz began to 
run the rest of the course. 
Discovering, to his sur¬ 
prise, that his car ride had 
put him back into the lead 
once again he entered 
the staffium and crossed 
the finish line first—at least 
that's how it seemed to the 
spectators and officials. 

As a joke, Lorz did not 
tell the officials as to what 
had really happened. He 
was on the verge of being 


awarded the gold medal (in 
fact, he had already been 
photographed with Alice 
Roosevelt, daughter of the 
American President) when 
the hoax was revealed. The 
officials were not at all 
amused with Lorz’s practic¬ 
al joke and banned hiim for 
life. But the ban was lifted 
in time for Lorz to win the 
Boston Marathon of 1905. 

It*s the taking 
part that counts 

THE 10,000m of the 
1976 Games at Montreal 
did not only belong to Las¬ 
se Viren alone but also to 
one Olmeus Charles of 
Haiti. His performance in 
the opening heat will go 
down in the annals of Olym¬ 
pic history as the ultimate 
expression of the Olympic 
ideal that what counts is not 
the winning but the takuig 
part Chartes completed 


the course in 42:00.11, the 
■slowest time ever recorded 
in the Olympics. The entire 
schedule of the other 
events had to be held up 
while Charles ran the last 
six rounds alone. Haitians 
have a record of coming 
last in races. The reason 
could be that their best 
athletes were not sent. In¬ 
stead the dictator ‘Baby 
Doc’ Duvalier chose his 
friends and soldiers and 
sent them to the Olympics 
as a reward. 

DisccMitinued 

Events 

DID you know that crick¬ 
et was played at the Olym¬ 
pics? Yes, it was, m 1900, 
at the Paris Games.” 

Only two countries took 
part, England and France, 
and they met in the final. 
Britain scored 262 and 
France were bowled out for 
104. Surprisingly, not a 
sinjgle big name played for 
Britain. 

Rugby was also played at 
the Olympic Games and so 
was tug-of-war. The friend¬ 
ly sport of tug-of-wsu: 
sparked off one of the big¬ 
gest controversies bf the 
1908 London Games. In 
one of tlK first round tugs, 
the Liverpool Police puu^ 
the US team over the line 
inaiftatterofseconds. * 

The Americans objected 
that their opponents had 
boots on wmch rave them 
the advantage m extra grip. 
The objection was over 
ruled when the cops said 
that they had on ordinary 
police bmts. The Amer¬ 
icans withdrew frrom the 
conmetition. 

UNLIKE today’s jump 
events, these events were, 
previously, all done frrom a 
standing position. 

One man who really 
dominated these events 
(standing long junq), stand¬ 
ing hi^ jump and the trq>le 
jump) was Rav Ewry. He 
sent much of his life in a 
wheelchair and went on to 
bectnne the than who has 
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wtm the most number of 
medals at the Olym¬ 
pics. 

Ewry was paral 3 rsed as a 
boy and his doctors pre¬ 
dict diat he woulo never 
«be abte to walk again. But 
he devised a set of daily 
exercises for himself and 
wmited at them until te 
developed tremendous 
strength m his legs. He 
went on to win eight gold 
; medals in the 1900,1904 
' and 1908 and added two 
more in the Intercalated 
games of 1906. 


THE marathon of 1964 
was onsr in which both the 
gold and bronze medallist 
met with tragic ends. The 
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bronze medallist was Tsu- 
buraya Kokichi, Japan’s last 
hope to win a gold medal in 
track at the Tokyo Games 
(1964). He was so discon¬ 
solate after con^ third 
and after his training for the 
next Olympics was ham¬ 
pered by an accident, that 
ne committed hara-ldii. In 
his suicide note he apolo¬ 
gized for having his 
country and wrote ‘cannot 
tun anymore'. 

The gold medallist in that 
same race was the legen¬ 
dary Abebe Bikila the 
Ethiopian Imperil body¬ 
guard who won 1^ second 
gold in the marathon. He 


also came up ajrainst 
tr^edy. In 19 to he met 
wim an accident in his car 
which was a present from 
his government He suf¬ 
fer^ a broken neck and a 
spinal cord ipjury that left 
him paralysed below the 
waist But be did not give 
up. 

He subsequently took 
rart as an archer in the 
Parai^egic Games. 

On October 25,1973 he 
died at the age of 41 follow¬ 
ing a brain Haemorrahage. 

ANOTHER Olympic 
champion who met a tragic 
end was John Lovelock who 
won the 1500 m in 1936 
(Berlin). 

Four years later, he feU 
off his horse while on a hunt 
and received multiple head 
injuries. Though he reco- 
vored, he suffered from 
dizziness throughout his 
fife. Eight days before his 
40th birthday he tele- 
i^ned his ^e to say that 
he was coming home early 
as he was not feeling well 
He was standing on the 
subway platform when he 
suddenly felt dizzy and fell 
forward onto the tracks. 

He was struck by an on 
coming*train and died on 
the spot. 


CMd snatching 

RICKDeMONT.aie- 
year-old American, had to 
return his gold medal after 
having won the 400-metre 
free-style race at the 1972 
Munich Olympics. 

An asthma patient since 
the age of four, Rick De- 
Mont woke up in the middle 
of the nig^t before his com¬ 
petition with an attack of 
wheezing. As was his liabit, 
he took a tablet of Marex, 
unaware that it contained 
the banned drug ephedtine. 
On waking up he took 
another of the same. 

Qualifying easily in his 
heat that afternoon, De- 
Mrnit must have taken yet 
another tablet because his 
prescription said to take 
one every six hours. At 


6.40 p.m. the swunmers 
were off and Rick DeMont 
swam to be closest victcuy 
possible. By one-hundredUi 
of a second. 

After the race, DeMont, 
along with the other medal 
winners were taken for a 
dope test. At the awards 
ceremony there was no 
problem and he got his 
medal. Two days later, De¬ 
Mont who was the world 
record holder in the 
1,5(X)m, swam and qualified 
for the final. The next 
morning, he was informed 
that he would not be 
allowed to compete in the 
l,5()0m final as he had 
failed the dc^ test after 
the 400m final 

There were stem re|m- 
mands aU around and the 
most sturuied was DeMont 
himself. He never denied 
that he took Marex be¬ 
cause of the simple fact that 
he didn’t know it was for¬ 
bidden and when the team 
officials came to his room to 
confiscate the drugs, the 
bottle of Marex was in plain 
view. 

Painful record 

THREE days before his 
race (Tokyo 1964), the 400 
m Individual Medley, consi¬ 
dered the most exhausting 
event in the swimming 
programme, Dick Roth, the 
world record holder felt 
acute pain in his appendix. 
Japanese doctors recom¬ 
mended that he undergo an 
appendicitis operation. 

Roth refused to undergo an 
operation and also to take 
anydmgs. The doctors 
then ice packed him. Ignor¬ 
ing the pain, Roth swam 
and won the final in a world 
record time of 4:45:4 beat¬ 
ing his own world record by 
over three seconds. 

Ambidextrous 

KAROLYTAKACSwill 
surely be remembered as a 
man with the will to wia A 
member of the Hungarian 
world champion pistol 
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shooting team in 1938, he 
was a sergeant in the army 
by way of profession. 

An accidental grenade 
explosion left lus r^t 
hand, his pistol hand, com¬ 
pletely shattered. Takacs 
taught himself to shoot with 
his teft hand and at the 
London Games of 1948 
proved his worth by win¬ 
ning the men’s event in 
rapid-fire pistol shooting. 

As if to prove that this was 
no fluke, he repeated this 
at the 1952 Helsinki 
Games. 

Made for 
each other 

FAMILY affairs at the 
Olympics are rare but the 
Zatopeks were a great ex¬ 
ample of the saying ‘made 
for each other’. 

Shortly after Emil 
Zatopek won a gold medal 
in the 5,(X)0m at Helsinki in 
1952, his wife Dana who 
was going to take p^ in 
her javelin competition took 
his medal along in her bag 
saying, “I’ll take it with me 
for lu^ ’’ She won, set an 
Olympic record and earned 
her own gold medal. 

That evening Emil 
claimed some of the credit 
for his wife’s gold medal 
saying that it was he that 
inspired her. Naturally 
offended, Dana replied. 
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"What? All right, go and 
inspire some other j^l and 
see if she throws a javelin 
fifty metres.” 

Around the same time, 
Emil, who had wins in the 
5,000m and the 10,000m so 
far, was asked if he was 
going to try for another 
gold in the marathon. To 
this Zatopek replied, “At 
present, the score of the 
contest in the Zatopek 
family is 2-1. This result is 
too close. To restore some 
prestige I win try to im¬ 
prove on it—in the 
marathon race." He won. 

Ever the trier, Emil 
Zatopek ran the 1956 
Olympic marathon too and 
finished sixth. A very cre¬ 
ditable performance con¬ 
sidering that just six weeks 
before the Games he had 
had to undergo a hernia 
operation and was under 
doctor’s orders not to run 
for at least two months. 

The cause of the hernia— 
training with his wife on his 
shoulders. 

Flirting Around 

HITLER took a fancy to 
an American. Impossible. 
But true. Helen Stephens 
of the USA won the 100 
meters dash at the 1936 
Berlin Games and was in¬ 
vited to see Hitler in his 
private g^ass-enclosed box. 

On being taken there, 
she recalled later that Hit¬ 
ler had come in and given 
her a Nazi salute. She re¬ 
taliated with a ‘good old 
Missouri handshake' which 
he accepted and then put 
hh arm around her, pin¬ 
ched her and invited her to 
spend the weekend with 
him. She refused. 

Helen Stephens was in¬ 
volved in yet another inci¬ 
dent worth remembering. 
At Berlin, in 1936, when 
she won the 100 metre 
sprint, the girl who came 
.second to her by 0.2 of a 
second was Polish-bom 
Stanislawa Walasiemcz' 
had settled in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio and was better 


known as Stella Walsh. 
Stella Walsh could never 
really accept the fact that 
Helen Stephens had won 
and set a new world record 
and always expressed her 
dislike. 

This dislike went to such 
an extent that a Polish jour¬ 
nalist accused Stephens of 
actually being a man, and 
the officials at the Berlin 
Games had to issue a state¬ 
ment that she had passed 
their sex check. 

Forty-four years later, in 
1980, Stella Walsh was 
shopping at Cleveland 
when, in the parking lot of a 
discount store, she got 
caught in the middle of a 
robbery attempt and was 
shot to death. The autopsy 
reports revealed that she, 
Stella Walsh, and not Helen 
Stephens, had male sexual 
organs. 

All the while that Walsh 
had been setting 11 world 
records, winning'll 
A. A.U. titles and two 
Olympic medals, she was, 
in fact, a maa 


All-rounder 

IN the early 1900s, 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
devised the supreme test 
of the all-round sportsman. 
The Modem Pentathlon. 

Comprising five events, 
namely, equestrian, fenc¬ 
ing, shooting, swimming 
and running the Modem 
Pentathlon was first seen in 
the Stockholm Olympics of 
1912. From there tiU 1948 
London Olympics the IOC 
administered after which its 
own governing body was 
founded. 

Tlie origin and sequence 
of the five events are based 
on the story of a milita^ 
messenger charged with 
delivering important orders 
to the front line. He sets 
out on the back of an un¬ 
familiar horse, but after 
clearing certain obstacles 
his horse is shot from 
under him. He beats off 
attackers with his sword, 
which in turn breaks, so he 
is forced to use his pistol. 
To evade the enemy be 


swims across a river, and 
finally delivers his message 
across country on fqpt. 

The most difficult part of 
organising the Pentathlon is 
to get sufficient horses of 
similar standard since the 
competitors are not 
allowed to use their own 
horses. The competitors 
draw lots for horses for the 
riding section, which com¬ 
prises 15 hurdles set over a 
800-metre course. 

Fencing, with the epee, 
is on an aU-fight-all basis. 
Shooting, with the .22 pis¬ 
tol, sees competitors fire 
20 shots at a target 25 
metres distant. Swimming 
comprises a 300 metres 
free-style swim. Running is 
cross-country over a 
gmelling 4,000 metres. 

Each of these sections 
are held on a different day 
to enable the pentathletes 
to give off their best in all 
the events. 

At the 1912 (Stockholm) 
Olympics a twenty-sfa( year 
old army lieutenant was 
placed fifth. His name 
George S. Pattonjr. who 
later became general. Iro¬ 
nically, Patton might have 
won the event had he not 
been such a poor 
marksman. 

Killer sport 

MAN-TO-MAN combat 
was a prominent feature in 
the ancient Greek Olym¬ 
pics. Introduced as fi^ back 
as 704 BC, wrestling had at 
least two styles. One simi- 
br to modem fi'ee-stjde 
wrestlu^ and one called the 
‘pankration’. 

The pankration was a 
very brutal fqrm of combat, 
in which competitors fou^t 
almost to kill. Every part of 
the body was used, includ¬ 
ing jfeet, elbows and and 
even heads. Stan^eholds 
were legal and so were 
puffing ffiigers and arms out 
of sockets. Some competi¬ 
tors wrenched ears and 
noses and even gouged out 
their opponent’s eyes. 

From this developed, 



The varied equipment a modern pentathiete needs 



over the centuries, boxing 
in the West and the martial 
arts in the East. 

A p..p..problem 

CHRIS Finnegan won 
*the 1968 middleweight ti¬ 
tle when he beat Aleksei 
Kisselyov in the final. But 
even after the final, Finne¬ 
gan’s problems were not 
over. The urine tests for 
drugs were still there. 

In Finnigan's own words 
"Now if there’s one thing 
I’ve never been able to do, 
it’s have a piss while some¬ 
one’s watching me. I can 
never stand at those long 
urinals you get in gents’ 
bogs, with ail the other 
blokes having a quick 
squint. ’’ 

Sure enough, he could 
not do what was wanted of 
him. People turned on wa¬ 
ter feucets, whistled and 
whispered encouragement 
but notliing doing. He 
drank several glasses of 
water but still nothing 
doing. Then he downed a 
few pints of beer. Still no 
result. 

Finnegan then went for a 
victory meal and two Olym¬ 
pic officials tagged along 
with the requir^ collection 
equipment. Finally, at past 
one in the morning, Finne¬ 
gan asked 'who wants some 
piss?’ The officials followed 
him to the men’s room and 
collected the sample. The 
test, of course, proved 
negative. 

Blood thicker 
than water 

JEAN BOITEUX, the 
winner of the 400-metre 
fi-ee-style at the 1952 
Games at Helsinki, held off 
a late challenge from Fred 
Konno of USA to win a 
surprise gold medal. 

* As Boiteux completed 
his winning swim, an elder¬ 
ly Frenchman, fully clothed 
and even wearing a beret, 
jumped into the pool and 
hugged the new champion. 
Everyone around was 




Borteux's father after he had Jumped into the pool 
following his son'^s victory 


amazed and the reporters 
hounded around to find out 
who he was. “Coach?” 
“Manager?” they asked in 
various languages. Glowing 
with pride and quite 
evidently unable to control 
his emotions, the beret- 
clad man held his arms up 
and said one word; “Papa” 

Became Louis 

THE winner of the first 
marathon was a Greek— 
Spiridon Louis—an Olym¬ 
pic legend. He was a sur¬ 
prise winner. The name of 
the leader was announced 
from time to time. It was 
announced towards the end 
of the race that Spiridon 
was leading. 'The word 
spread like lightning. 

Shouts ^‘Eileen! Eileen! 

(A Greek! A Greek!) were 
heard all around the sta¬ 
dium. A small dusty man 
appeared at the marble en¬ 
trance to the stadium. Such 
was the ecstasy that Prince 
George and Crown Prince 
Constantine came down. 
from the Royal Box and ran 
with Louis to the finish line. 
At the finish Louis bowed 
to the delighted King 
George. Ecstasy spread 
from the stadium throu^- 


out the city. 

The German Olympic 
Organising Committee 
brought Louis to the 1936 
Games. At Berlin he pre¬ 
sented Adolf Hitler with a 
laurel wreath from the 
sacred grove at Olympia. 
His name has entered the 
Greek language in the ex¬ 
pression ‘engine Louis’: 
‘Became Ix)uis,’ or ran 
quickly. ‘More than any 
single event the victory of 
Spiridon Louis served as an 
inspiration to keep the 



Spiridon Louis 
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Olympics going through the 
hard times tliat the move¬ 
ment faced over the next 
twelve years'. 

LA 52 years ago 

THE organisers of this 
summer’s 01}mipics headed 
by the dynamic Peter 
Ueberroth should consider 
themselves lucky for the 
only major problem they 
have to face is the Soviet 
led boycott. Those who 
organised the 1932 Ixts 
Angeles Games had far 
more varied problems. 

Everything was against 
the 1932 promoters. On 
the economics side, the 
world was staggering from 
the effects of the Depress¬ 
ion, so much so, many 
countries found it beyond 
their means to send 
athletes to a far away place 
as California. 

Cuba, having no ready 
cash, ended up sending its 
team on a boat loaded with 
sugar and tobacco. At each 
port of call the cargo was 
auctioned off to help pay 
the team’s expenses. 

The domestic front too 
was not bright. People 
wanted ‘groceries not 
games’. President Herbert 
Hoover facing a severe cri¬ 
sis decided to stay back in 
Washington 

Inspite of such heavy 
odds the organisers made 
the Games of the X Olym¬ 
piad profitable and one of 
history’s best and most 
fondly remembered. 19.32 
saw ffie introduction of 
automatic timing and the 
photo finish camera. 

IT will be remembered 
for Babe Oidrikson, Buster 
Crabbe and the exciting 
5,000m and of course for 
the first Games Village. 

Bom out of necessity the 
village proved such a suc¬ 
cess that the Organising 
Committee was recommen 
ded for a Noble Peace 
Prize. Let’s see what 
Ueberroth and party can do 
this summer. 


.CK 
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Montage of mastery 


Exclusive photographs of this year’s Wimbledon 
Championships by Colorsport 



John McEnroe. Awesome, aggressive, he played the match of his life In the final to produce one of the finest 
dispiays of aii-court tennis ever seen at Wimbiedon. Now on the threshold of establishing himself as an 

all-time great whose record will be hard to beat. 
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Martina Navratilova. Five appaarancaa In tha final of tha WlmWadon ladiaa’ tingiaa. FIva victorlaa. No ona 
has what it takes to stop her. Her tennis talent Is matched only by her sense of humour. 





Chri* Evert-Lloyd. Sentimental favourite of the Wimbledon crowds. The only person to give Navratilova a 
run for her money. Probably the best baseiiner in women’s tennis. And, hopefully, along way from 

retirement. • 
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McEnroe and Navratilova 
will rule the world 

The standards they have set are unlikely to be matched by 
mere mortals. David McMahon argues the case 


Q.E.D. 

END OF ARGUMENT 

If anyone wants to contest the case, 
they’ll have to gather an impressive 
of evidence. Because John McEn¬ 
roe and Martina Navratilova have 
proved that they are going to domin¬ 
ate the game. Proved it in no uncer- 
tam terms. 

There is now a wide gulf between 
the two of them and the rest of their 
respective competitors. If proof of 
that foct IS required, look no further 
than the events of Saturday, 7 July and 
Sunday, 8 July this year On the 
Saturd^, Navratilova vanquished old 
foend Chns Evert-Lloyd and the next 
day, m scorching heat, McEnroe put 
old foe Jimmy UHinors through the 


mmcer. 

'Are we on the verge of witnessing a 
significant breakthrough by these two 
payers? It certainly looks as if we are. 
They both seem to be on the 
threshold of alltime stardom, and 
neither of them is being threatened by 
other players. The way they have 
performed over the last two years has 
dnven home the fact that they are in 
the sort of form that most people only 
dream about. 

The mantle of the world’s top rank¬ 
ed player has passed—rather tempes¬ 
tuously—from Borg to McEnroe. 
That could be rather ironic. Or fitting. 
Dependmg on your point of view. 
Borg ruled Wimbledon, and most 
other tournaments as well, from 1976 
throu^ to 1980, but was finally de¬ 
throned m 1981 by McEnroe hnnself 


in a four set final that denied the 
Swede the sixth Wimbledon singles 
title that he sought 

Now, just three years later, the 
upstart who pulled the mat from under 
the king has carved a niche for himself 
as one of the most talented players 
the game has ever seen. He has been 
a finalist every year at Wupbledon 
since that pulsating 1980 battle against 
Borg. 

Five appearances in the Wimbledm 
singles final. Three titles. Borg’s 
average was better, with five wins 
from SIX appearances, but McEnroe 
stiU has a long way to go before he 
hangs up his racket He aaa the talent 
and the brain to better Borg’s record. 
And the attitude. 

No one would question his attitude. 
The bumnif wiU to wm was the fitM 
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An outside view of Wimbledon’s Centre Court; terrKory of cfMmplons 












tiling that you noticed-; ..and some¬ 
times he made it all too obvious. In his 
early days he. answered to ^ nick¬ 
name of Mac the Mouth and the Irish 
temper erupted a little too frequently' 
fAr anyone’s liking. 

But things have changed since 
those early days. This year, at Wimb¬ 
ledon, he vowed even before the 
tournament began that he would let 
his racket do the talking. And so it 
^ ^s. There ^s not a peep out of the 
. defending champiort Not even a cou- 
' >ple of dubious line calls would provoke' 
an outburst. 

McEnroe was on his best behaviour 
this year. But the British press 
seem^ to overlook the fact. Conve¬ 
niently, perhaps. McEnroe b a rage 
means, a hike in circulation. A silent 
McEnroe does not boost newspaper 
sales, not even duri^ The FortaigJiL 

And so, the tabloid press chose to 
. ignore McEnroe’s impeccable be¬ 
haviour. Instead, the hot news was 
Martina’s relationship with the woman 
who stayed with her during Wimble¬ 
don in a rented cottage. Or John 
Lloyd's loneliness, sta^g in solita^ 

I pain in the house that he and his wife 
once owned. That made the headlines^ 
almost every day. 


SpbRISWOslJjSPEClAI, 


Some of the situations faced by the 
players were amazing. Post-match 
interview sessions turi^ out to be 
unusually stormy at Wimbledon. It 
was certainly not the hiult of the 
players. Faced with trivial, out-of- 
place and sometimes downright 
embarrassing Questions, they must 
.have found it difficult trying to stay 
dvil, 

Chris Uoyd was asked wh}r she was 
still wearing her wedding ring, even 
though she and husband John have 
separated. Martina Navratilova was 
asked about her living arrangements. 
McEnroe was asked about ex- 
girlfriend Stella Hall. Uie tournament 
committee idtimately had to step in, 
announcing that players would only 
answer questions on tennis and no¬ 
thing else. 

So McEnroe, irked by his opening 
round with the press, continued to 
appear for the press conferences 
aithoi^ he steadfastly refused to 
t BBC television any interviews, 
only opponent that caused McEn¬ 
roe a real problem during the tourna¬ 
ment was the press. 

None of the players he faced in the 
draw gave McEnroe the harassment 
that was throym at him by the joumal- 
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jsts covering the tournament When 
he faced the press, he continuous^ 
scratched his arm, his head, or h» 
,ear. He just couldn’t keep stilL But 
when he was on court, there was 
nothing nervous or tentative about his 
tennis. It was awesome. 

Early in the tournament he ran into 
problems with his service. Chi the 
other hand, Connors got better ^ 
better as he moved up through the 
draw. It looked an even match in the 
final, especially the way Connors had 
put Lendl out in the semis. 

. But the final was such a devastating 
rout tiiat it simirfy proved the pdnt 
that McEnroe is going to be one of the 

E eatest payers ever to lift a racket 
lok at it this way. Connors was 
Ikying like a champion. He had to be, 
to get past Lendl. And yet. McEnroe 
simply blew Connors off the court, AD 
he needed was 84 minutes. All he 
gave Connors was four games. 

^ Not many peqile have beaten Con¬ 
nors 6-1, 6-1, 6-2. That scoreDne is 
proof of McEnroe’s aD-round bril¬ 
liance. On a blazing July afternoon, he 
proved to the world that he aims to be 
the best ever. Nothing less. 

He’s certainly halfway there 
already. He won at WimUedon 




En t»ttie binzRreig: Betay Sayers rahras during her match against Navratilova 





Two views of the crowds that tnrongea the 'mecca' of tennis during me 1984 championships 


1981, against Korg. He lost in 1982, a ances in his golden year, way back in anyone else before him. Knowing him, 

thrilling five setter, to Connors. He 1974. he probably will, 

beat Chris Lewis in 1983. This year’s So McEnroe will be beaten. But Meanwhile, the invincible war 
demolition of the gritty Connors gave when, by whom and how often? That machine ^led Martina Navratilova 
him his third Wimbledon singles title is anybody’s guess. But by the time rumbles on relentlessly. Despite an 
and he’s still looking good for some McEnroe is on the verge of reture- early service break against Chris 
more. ment, he will have left behind him a Lloyd in the final, she recovered. 

Five in a row.'’ It’s certainly not career record that anyone will be liard rehising to be flustered by some 

impossible. But even if he doesn't win pressed to beat. amazing line calls, to win yet another 

five consecutively, he’ll probably get a Let’s not lose sight of the fact that Wimbledon singles title, 
couple more without too many prob-' he is not merely a singles player. His ^^ch means she has never lost a 
lems. He is head and shoulders above track record in doubles is no less Wimbledon singles final. She is cer- 
the rest of the field and is a ^ more impressive. Critics said that doubles tainly on the road to becoming 
versatile player than Borg ever was. play would only bum him out faster, perhaps the best player the world has 
Maybe that is an unfair comparison, but McEnroe countered by claiming ever seen, which also means we are in 
The two men were—and always will that it was invaluable because it shar- a rare era, with both the men's and 
be—a contrast in styles. But McEn- pened his reflexes as a net player, women’s champions threatening to 
roe is the man most of the experts McEnroe’s right again, as usual. He dominate the sport in a manner rarely 
would rather watch. His powers of certauily hasn’t slowed up because of .seen. 

innovation are even matched by hisi his doubles commitments. And he is Martina, unlik e McEnroe, has the 
fleetiiess of foot. His anticipation en-' definitely one of the most dangerous off-court personality to match her 
ables him to throw opponents off men at the net, as several hunzted superstar status. Her press confer- 
balance. his groundstrokes drive opponents will testify. Anyone can be ences at Wimbledon were freewheel- 
home the advantage, his serving is good at the baseline, but bnlliance at ing, easy^ing, and marked by plenty 
enough to tame even Connors and his the net, where success is measured in of humour—provided she was not 
volleying is pure magic. It all goes milliseconds, is restricted to only thei being baited by the local reporters, 
togetiier to form a rather impressive greatest players. She says she wants to be Uie best, 

symphony of bnlliance. This year, someone asked Peter And she pro^bly won’t have to wait 

Cm anyone stop him? Certainly. No Fleming—McEnroe’s friend and very mu<± longer to prove it conclu- 
man can remain unbeaten. But it’s the perennial doubles partner—to name sively. 

timespan between defeats that is the the best men's doubles combuiation in Does the dotninance of McEnroe 
hallmark of a champion. McEnroe has the world. Fleming fielded the ques- and Navratilova mean that tennis now 
so far lost only one singles match this tion without a moment's hesitation, becomes a boring affair, where these 
year—the final of the French Open, “Mac and anyone else in the world" two sweep the brards clean, virtually 
when I.endl beat him in five. If his was his reply. unchaUenged by the rest of the field? 

tournament appearances are not cUt McEnroe's display in the final No. On the other han d, it is some- 
down because ot injury or Davis Cup against Connors was an emphatic dec-, times an enthralling experience to 
commitments, there is no reason why laration that he is already without a watch a demolitioa 
McEnroe cannot improve on Connors' peer on the circuit. And he intends to B^use of the sheer, unrivalled 
impressive string of singles perform- end up with a better record than brilliance that goes into the executioa 
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Medical tests 
for tennis? 

Premen Addy 


CAME, I saw, I con¬ 
quered’. These were 
once Julius Caesar’s trium¬ 
phant words. Some 2000 
^ears later, in the Wimble¬ 
don summer of 1984, they 
could have been uttered 
with the same finality by 
John McEnroe and Martina 
Navratilova. 

This was the centenary 
I year of women's tennis at 
Wimbledon. There was the 
inevitable parade of stars, 
past and present. 

Teddy Tinling has watch¬ 
ed and known champions 
over the last sbc decades, 
from the legendary Suzan¬ 
ne Lenglen, six-times win¬ 
ner at Wimbledon, to Mar¬ 
tina Navratilova, who had 
emulated her four times in 
six years. His top six are 
Miss Lenglen, Mrs Wills- 
Moody, Miss Connolly, 

Mrs Court, Mrs King and 
Miss Navratilova. Nearest 
tliis group were Louise 
Brough, Maria Bueno and 
Chris Lloyd. 

Pressed for his supreme 
choice, Tinling was pre¬ 
pared to put Navratilova on 
a pedestal above the rest. 
Martina’s recent develop¬ 
ment, in his view, stemmed 
from her increasing muscu¬ 
lar strength and speed— 
which has improved her 
voOeying and ‘given her a 
tremendous capacity to ful¬ 
fil her imagination and in¬ 
terpret her own skill'. 

■Tabloids being what they 
are, ran the expected stor¬ 
ies about the lives and 
loves of some of today’s 
stars and the preferences 
of one or two for their own 
gender. Indeed, so in¬ 
censed was Miss Navratilo¬ 
va at the exposure she 
received that she has 
vowed to cut down her 
future appearances in Bri¬ 
tain. 

Be that as it may, the 
thing that strikes the eye is 
her physique. She has a 
travelh'ng troupe of advis¬ 
ers, from an expert dieti¬ 
cian to tennis analyst to 
psychologist. As she earns 


a reputed six million dollars 
yearly she can obviously 
afford to pay them hand¬ 
somely for their services. 

Whatever her nutritional 
intake. Miss Navratilova, 
to quote David Miller of the 
times, ‘has shrunk the nor¬ 
mal difference between 
genders until she has an 
almost unanswerable 
advantage over most other 
ladies’. Mr Miller asks; ‘in 
the interest of its own com¬ 
petitors, should not tennis . 
introduce now, for both 
genders, the medical tests 
which the game will en¬ 
counter when gaining entr¬ 
ance to the 1988 Olympic 
Games?’ 

Hana Mandbkova, the 
Czech semi-finalist, in a 
somewhat unlady-like out¬ 
burst said: ‘1 don’t respect 
Martina for her achieve¬ 
ments. When you see how 
she looks now, I: tliink peo¬ 
ple should be asking the 


doctors how she got that 
way... if 1 comment alxmt 
her size and the size of her 
muscles I am only saying 
what everyone else can 
see.’ 

But Martina’s game is 
based on more than just 
‘two vast and trunkicss legs 
of stone’ (the line is Shel¬ 
ley’s). Her range of strokes 
is truly astonishing and 
the first set of her final with 
Chris Lloyd must surely 
rank among the most daz¬ 
zling contests ever played 
on Wimbledon’s sacred 
centre court. 

On the other side of the 
gender divide, John McEn¬ 
roe reached his peak in the 
final against jimmy Con¬ 
nors. It was a tame and 
hopelessly one-sided affair. 
The champion later t 'aimed 
to have played some of the 
best tennis of his life which 
means that it was kissed by 
genius. 



As for McEnroe’s place 
in the Hall of Fame , the 
benevlent respected voice 
of Dan Maskeil said not 
once, but thrice, Uiat he 
was the greatest all court, 
player he had ever seen. 
Which is some praise, for it 
comes from one not easily 
given tft superlatives, one 
who has seen every cham¬ 
pion since the jCatl^T^Bh- 
ties. •* 

Gooch versus 
Sun 

CRICKET has just wit¬ 
nessed an interesting off 
the field drama. It involved 
(Jraham GoiKh and the Sun 
newspaper, a daily monu¬ 
ment to vulgarity, bad taste 
and unscrupulousness. 

Truth and fiction for it and 
its owner Rupert Murdoch 
are interchangeable terms. 

A court of law, however, 
told the paper that whatev- j 
er the practice is in its 
seamy offices, in the civil¬ 
ised world outside, the two 
are mutually exclusive con¬ 
cepts. Therefore it was- 
askeJ.to pay the libelled 
(irahafn Gooch ‘25,000 
pounds as legal costs. 

What had the Sun done? 

It had carried what pur¬ 
ported to be an interview 
with the English Test star, 
banned for three years 
from international cricket 
for taking part in a rebel 
tour of South Africa, in ' 
which he was. alleged 
have stated that he coifidn’t 
care a damn about how \ , 
badly England f^itd in 
Tests against other poun- 
tries. 

Gooch, a sentitiye'.man 
cared very much, so much 
so that he brought a 1^1 
action against the pap^. It 
transpired that he hadn't 
given any such interview, 
which was a concoction ■* 
from beginning to end. 

Gooch was foolish to 
have gone to South Afric^. 

(le wasyvise and 
,courageous to have hit the 
SuAfor six. More power to 
his elbow; * 
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Martina Navratilova: cloalng the gandar gap 
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Ws not the winning 

It’s the participation that counts. 
Our Demi Correspondent relates 
the story of the selection of the 
Indian contingent and their 
prospects 


B y world standards the Indians 
may not count for much ui any of 
the Olympic disciplines except m 
hockey And so, dlf our preparations 
are centred on the hockey goto The 
hockey team was the first to be 
selected and cleared—with no fuss at 
that. They had a good long spell of 
trainmg on the Astro-tun at the 
National Stadium. 

After the debacle at the Rome 
Olympics, India seldom went to an 
Olympic competition with any degree 
of confidence That, of course, ex¬ 
cludes the Moscow Games where the 
field was left to us by the withdrawal 
of the leading European teams and 
also Australia and Pakistan. But this 
time the boys really worked hard and 
had some remarkable wins in the 
mtemational tournaments during the 
year before the Olympics 
At Los Angeles, the hockey match¬ 
es will be played on Super turf which 
IS said to be ‘‘faster” tlan Astro-turf 
“The boys are well prepared to cope 
with anything they might encounter,” 
said a confident Balknshen Singh, the 
chief coach, before the team left. 
“With a forward line like we have, we 


should really do well,” he added. 

Dunng the last year, die hockey 
team had played all the leading conten¬ 
ders for the Olympic gold medal at 
some tournament or die other. And 
did well too! Then: record against 
Pakistan after the Asian Games final 
had been particulariy good. 

After hockey the oidy famt ray of 
hope IS in wrestling and that too, 
because of the boycott of the East 
Bloc nations. Despite starting their 
preparations ratlwr late the wrestlers 
could still cajole and coerce the Indian 
Olympic Association and the Govern¬ 
ment to clear eight wresders. Nobody 
could have visi^sed such a bonanza 
for them when they were seen during 
the first trials in May. 

They were in a poor state then. 
They had gradually improved to be at 
their peak by the time of the final 
selection of die squad. Ttuir selection 
was the last to be made. After all the 
bickering and liti|;ation, they did well 
to raise such a big squad. During the 
tnals, some of the places could be 
finali^ only after more than one 
day’s bouts. In a couple of instances, 
they had to order ’’play-ofi” bouts 


_ — 
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P.T.UsImi ^bMtprMpact 

going back on their earlier deasion so 
that in case of a stalemate the issue 
would be decided on viewing the video 
recording of the bout 

The most heartening result of the 
tnals was the emergence of the 19- 
year-old Sunil Dutt m the 48 kg 
division He looked out of the running 
after defeats eaiher in the summer but 
he fought his way back m a splendid 
manner. And with it he also clinched a 
job for himself with the Railways at a 
good grade. 

Another feature of the wrestling 
tnals was the keen interest shown by 
the fans. Practically on all the days of 
the tnals there was a big att^danc^. 
At tunes the spectator mvoivement 
was such that it even tned to sway the 
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result of the bout. But in the end merit 
had the last word. 

Shooting is another sport to benefit 
immensely. In fact, as many as eight 
shooters gained berths. It is indeed 
surprising if one looks at the athletics 
squad which also has only eight Dur¬ 
ing the New Delhi Asian Games, the 
shooters could only claim a silver and 
a bronze whereas the athletes had 21, 
including four golds and nine silvers. 
The shooters’ argument was that in 
the absence of die Soviet Bloc of 
countries the shooters stood a better 
chance. It was the shooting ad h^ 
conunittee which was set up after 
sidetracldng the National Rifles Asso- 
ciatioa of India, which came tq> with 


that great idea of not taking the scores 
of the Eastern Bloc nations both from 
Mc^cow and Montreal results. 

Despite the protests of the helpless 
NRAl, the shooting committee had its 
way. The man behind Ae training of 
the squad under the aegis of lOA, Mr. 
Daya Singh Sandhu, is also the 
manager of the sqUM; had some brave 
words to say about the chances of our 
shooters. U the ori^nal stipulation 
that (^y gold medallists of the last 
Asian Games or the sixth place of 
Montreal Games should be selected, 
then only I^dhir Singh would have 
qualified and none else. Well, Mr 
Sandhu’s clout with Raja Bha^dra 
Singh paid off and the shooters got a 


nice trip. Soma Dutta and Man^r 
Sin^ could be exceptions for fhe'l^o 
are young and c^ make if^e pf, the trip 
to get valuable experience. ' 

A pity, the athlefes did- notTia'^ "a 
spokesman like Wft. ^lWlltl'‘fp'1^ad^" 
their case. ^Tte’Amah^ -fltfS^ . 
Federation of India!' 
that the athfetei' fetert^ 
in the hands of ^‘Buta'^A',' 
also the Irtig-staniiSntf.’tif^^' off, ^ 
the AAFI.; ynfdr^l^m;tte ifeorty 
was the fet of om^s who'WOTld"b^. 
more useful at a later stage not _^ 
the poor athletes. Not that any oi tW^' ' 
athletes left out w<n-e kfiy Vgi^tT 
shakes. But then. thQM.,wlto g oj 
clearance had nothing extrabnfinStty 
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about them. 

The best Indian prospect is P.T. 
Usha that versatile athlete who 
switched to hurdles only recently from 
sprints. And even she is well behind 
the world beaters. M.D. Valsamma 
made it by virtue of being the gold 
medallist at the New Delhi A.siad and 
she cannot touch even U.sha at the 
moment 

. Shiny Abraliam should make use of 
the trip to build up a better future. She 
is the best bet for us in the years to 
come. If she can do the 80() metres in 
two minutes or about it should be 
considered a really good performance. 

Gita Zutshi found herself in the 
squad on the length of her reputation. 
All the same, she had been training 
hard in California and her coach. Bob 
Messina, feels that she is capable of 
running the 3,000 metres in nine 
minutes 20 seconds. 'Diis will be an 
event where athletes like Mary De¬ 
cker and Zola Budd would be fighting 
for the gold and they are running 
sub-nine minute races. 

The only other girl athlete in the 
team i^ Vandana Rao, who will be 
running the relay along with Usha, 
Valsamma and Shiny. 

Among the men, both Charles Bor- 
roipeo and Chand Ram have qualified 
for the Olympics by virtue of being the 
Asian Games gold medallists, while 
Gurtej Singh made it by beating the 
record of the Asiad gold medallist in 
javelia 


Gui tej should be at his physical best 
at the time of the event and with a 
little luck should improve upon his 
best and it will be an achievement. 
Anything around 80 metres should be 
really good. The American world re¬ 
cord holder Tom Petranoff has been 
throwing ftito the nineties, his best 
being 99.72. 

Chand Ram will have to be very 
careful about the heel-toe rule. Any 
slight deviation might invite disqual¬ 
ification. If be can finish among the top 
twenty he would have justified his 
selection. While “walking” his way to 
Los -Angeles he has stepped on quite a 
few official toes. 

'I'here is very little news fi'om 
Borromeo from the U.S.A where he 
had been training for the past tliree 
months. He should be out to prove his 
tnp to the United States for prepara¬ 
tion was well worth it and his perform¬ 
ance in the heats should show the 
extent of improvement in his running 
the 8(X) metres. 

If Suresh Yadav (1500 metres Asian 
record holder), shot-putter Balwin- 
der, Ajmer Singh (discus), Suman 
Rawat (3,000 metres) and Nelluswami 
Annavi (high jump) feel let down in 
case their last-minute efforts fail they 
have every right to do so. They might 
turn back and say that they are die 
best in the land and they have a right 
to go. Participation is more important 
than winning 

The boxers were also aggrieved. 


The lOA had chopped the list pro¬ 
vided by the federation by including 
the fourth-rated Kaur Singh imd drop¬ 
ping the first man M. Xavier. ITie 
other boxer included was Jas Lai 
Pradhan. Boxing circles feel that 
Xavier, 24, and G. D. Kamle, 21, 
should have gone if only for Aeir great 
promise. The lightweight and 
flyweight boxers would have done 
well for Asians are considered good in 
these weifdits. 

Another recommendation of the 
Boxing Federation was Nityanand 
(featherweight) but he, too, failed to 
get throu^ the lOA-Government bar¬ 
rier. Heavyweight Kaur Singh is past 
his best punch and hook, while fight 
welterweight Pradhan had done well 
in the region. Much, however, de¬ 
pends on the draw in boxing and a 
good draw may take the two boxers 
some distance 

Weightlifters entertain some hope 
once again because of the boycott of 
the Eastern Bloc nations. Their coach 
S. L Salwan should know when he 
said before the departure that the four 
weightlifters would finish among the 
top ten in their respective weii^its 
that is saying something. 

The other sport which finds an 
Indian entry is irachting. The two 
yachtsmen selected, Sub. LL F. Tar - 
apore and Lt. D. Bhandari for the 470 
team even had had gone abroad well m 
advance for practice. 
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LA tickets were up for grabs 


A nyone could have mistaken the 
Indian Olympic Association office 
at the Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium . toe 
the headquarters of a politica] party 
during the hectic days of the selection 
and cKarance of the Indian contingent 
for the Los Angeles Olympic Games. 
The atmosphere and the scenes at the 
main Asian Games stadium were more 
akin to those normally witnessed at 
the time of the distribution of the 
party tickets before a general elec¬ 
tion. The sportsmen, the officials, the 
politicians and their hangers-on were 
all there in the corridors of the lOA 
office. All those who ’had' been 
cleared were there to make ^ure that 
the Government did not change its 
mind, while those left out were trying 
to lobby their way into the contingent. 
It was more like the candidates filing 
their nominations before getting tlv> 
party ticket 

Never, peihaps, had the lOA such a 
humiliatmi experience with the Gov¬ 
ernment ^ough, at the end of it all, 
the Indian sportsmen and women 
suned more than what they deserved. 
But all this at what cost? nte lOA had 
to compromise at every level. The 
Government control was such that the 
lOA had to run to it for everythmg— 
from the clearance of the name of the 
chef-de-mission to that of the masy 
seur, things came to such a pass that 
the president of the lOA, Raja 
Bhalendra Singh, refused to meet any 
official of the Sports Ministry except 
the Sports Minister. 

But, Mr Buta Singh had his plate full 
what with the developments in Punjab 
and was shuttling bkween Amritsar 
and Delhi. It turned out to be a wild 
goose chase for the R^ja and his 
secretary-general ChamaifiLal Mehta 
to catch turn and get the contingent 
cleared. Thrice the scheduled meet- 
iim had to be cancelled because the 
Mmter could not spare time. 

Eventuall^j on July 9, Mr Buta 
Singh took time off' from his political 
pre-occupation to talk to the lOA 
officials and sanction a 73-member 
squad, including 48 competitors. Even 
the names of Mr K.P. Singh Deo as 
chef-de-mission and Brig. Darshan 
Singh as his deputy were announced. 
The lOA had every reason to be 
happy at the outcome. 

The only unhappy lot were the 


athletes and boxers. The Amateur 
Athletics Federation of India thought 
the deletion of seven names from die 
list of fifteen was unfair while the 
Boxing Federation was cut up because 
the clearance of the two boxers was 
inadequate and the names were not in 
conformation with the list submitted 
by it. 

The Government approval was a 
well manoeuvred one. After days of 
discussions over the norms of qual¬ 
ification, it was decided to take the 
eighth position standard of the Mon¬ 
treal Olympics after deleting all com¬ 
petitors from the Eastern Bloc coun¬ 
tries which have boycotted the Los 
Angeles Games. For the women it 
was the tenth at Montreal. A strange 
logic which was essentially evolved to 
suit the shooters and wrestlers. 

Things, however, started happen¬ 
ing within two days of the announce¬ 
ment of the squad. First there were 
objections to Bng. Darshan .Singh 
going as the deputy chef-de-mission 
because he is neither an official of 
the lOA nor of the Services Sports 
Control Board. It is learnt that his 
nomination was done by the Minister 
himself and the Raja was reported to 
have said that he had no hand in it. 
Even Mr Singh Deo, the Minister of 
State for Defence, apparently did not 
know about the brigadier’s selection. 
The SSCB was furious and protested 
to the lOA. However, as a disciplined 


* 



V. K. Malhotr»--quMfloned ovary 
lOAmova 


wing of the Services, it had agreed to 
foot the board and lodging bul of the 
brigadier provided the Ministry 
cleared him since he was a retired 
soldier. 

Then came the biggest setback. 
The Prime Minister r^sed to clear 
Mr Sin^ Deo and the lOA pluirmed 
for Aditifrad Dawson fcH* the post He, 
too, could not be spared for reasons of 
state. So, the mst batch of the 
contingent comprising the hockey 
team, the athletes, boxers, shooters 
and wei^tlifters left without either 
the chef-de-mission or the deputy 
chef-de-mission. The contingent could 
not go in fuU on July 15 as the final 
composition was not dear and also the 
lOA had not enough money to deposit 
with the Los Angeles Olympic'Or^- 
nising Committee for the entoe 
squad. With the money it had the lOA 
could only send 41 members. 

The hockey team left without tte 
doctor who spent more tiian two 
months with the team while in training 
in the capital. Maj. Chandran, who had 
been deared, was tdd to find his 
board and lodging expenses just two 
days before the team was to leave. 
Since he was no longer with the 
Services and not holding any job at the 
moment he was not in a position to 
approach anyone excrat tlte Govern¬ 
ment for the money. Both the Minis¬ 
ter and the officials of the hhnistry had 
all along been giving verbal promises 
to the doctor. Originally, two doc¬ 
tors—one for hockey and one for 
athletics—were cleared but on second 
thoughts the Government said only 
one doctor could ^o. 

The whole exercise had become so 
disgusting that the secretary-general 
of the lOA left the baby in the 1^ orf* 
the Raja and left for Kuwait en route 
to Los Angeles. Hie lOA chief had to 
change his travel plans to stay back 
and wait for the Sports Minister to 
help sort out the matters. While the 
lOA stood helpless in the free of 
increasing Government interference 
in its affairs, one of the bitter critics of 
the lOA, Mr Vijay Kumar Malhotra, 
vdio is also the president of the 
Archery Federation, questioned every 
move of the lOA and accused it 
violating the Olympic spirit and 
diarter. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENT IN DELHI 






canvas Footwear 
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What you have to do : 

Very simple The Olympic Ring features 
the photographs of 5 Olympic Gold 
Medalists Identify them Then, 
complete a sentence in not more than 
10 words on why you think the Olympic 
Games is the greatest sporting event in 
the world That s all—so come on start 
Olym-piKing 


Very simple again All you have to do is buy 
any canvas footwear from Bata/BSC Stores 
and attach the cash memo to the entry form 
The entry forms will be available at the shop 
Itself You can send as many entries as you 
wish but each entry form must be 
attached to a cash memo 

All other rules regarding the contest are 
detailed in the entry form 

^Sports Kit will include 1 Track Suit 1 Pair 
of Shorts. Socks and 1 Sports Shirt 



Official Supplier to the Indian Olympic team at the XXIII Olympic Games. Los Angeles 


ASP/BATA 4/et 



CALCUTTA bOCCER 
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Action time on the maiden 



ExcHementattheAlkyaSaiiMillinigoMiouttiMlllohun Baganaltacfc 



MohunBagan’«S«ty4it Ghosh flails for ttwbaNwHhlfM AHcya SammllanI gosHwopor 
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MCC All-India Hockey Tournament 

The homecoming 


O LD soldiers never die, they just 
fade away, goes the saying. But 
this certainly does not apply to V.J. 
Philips, at least not as yet. Now in his 
late thirties, the former India captain 
may be tosiiig the battle of the bulge 
Imt has lost little of his skill, that m the 
^venties marked him out as one of 
the lading forwards in the world. 
That he suU retains a lot of his old 
sparkle was dearly proved in the 
^ss<HS Action MCC aJLIndia Hockey 
Touraan»nt, held at Chepauk. And 
not surpris^y, Philips’ consistent 
showing saw Southern Railway, Mad- 
ihs, ba^ the handsome trophy. The 
Railwaymen brought the prize back to 
the dty after many years and in the 
face of stiff competition from a size¬ 
able number of outstation challengers. 

The MCC hockey tournament is 
pne of the oldest in the country, 
perhaps next only to the Aga Khan 
conqietition. It was revived mer five 
years last year with the assistance of 
rre who came forward to sponsor it. 

U this year's fare did not compare 
very well with what was seen last 
year, there were two reasons. One, 
the teams did not compare favourably 
with those seen in action the year 
before. Even the teams who partid- 
pated both last year and this year— 
ake Sp(Mts Hostel, Lucknow, and 
HAL. Bangalore did not have the 


players who made it possible for these 
two teams to finish runners-up and 
winners respectively. This year both 
of them came to grief at the penulti¬ 
mate stage. 

The second reason was the weath¬ 
er. It rained almost every night of the 
tournament and this meant the ground 
would not be in an ideal condition for 
the teams to produce good hockey. 
Players did try their best, neverthe¬ 
less, but the soggy underfoot condi¬ 
tions made it difficult for them to move 
&st or to control the bail. 

Stdl, the tournament was not with¬ 
out its fine individual performances 
and some keenly contested games. 
Most of the good hockey was predict¬ 
ably seen in the final rounds and both 
the semi-finals were well cemtested 
before ending in wins for Southern 
R^way and Dodgers Club, Bhopal by 
identic^ margins (2-1). 

Interestingly enough, even the final 
was won by the same margin. The 
fortnight long competition dso saw 
the talent «f a few youngsters coming 
to the surface. Dodgers Club posses¬ 
sed a couple of fine forw^s in 
centre-forward Hakeem and inside' 
right Tirkey, who was probably the 
most dangerous striker. Centre half 
B.S. Toppo was another to catch the 
eye with his clean interceptions, first 
time clearances and fine passing. 


Southern Railway had a speedy 
right-winger in C.R. Kumar and a ' 
resourcenil left-winger in Sugadu. The 
latter celebrated in storybook fashion 
on the final day. He was married only 
that morning and in the evening got a 
splendid goal in his team^ 2-1 
triumph. 

Sports Hostel had perhaps tne most 
popular outstation player on view, in 
inside-left Rafi. The lanky youngster 
displayed speed, stamina and sUck- 
work and played the dual role of- 
playmaker and goal-getter to perfec¬ 
tion. 

Twenty-two teams indudii^ ten 
outstation sides participated in the 
tournament. But most of the outsta¬ 
tion sides disappointed, some of them 
losing in their ^st natch itself. 

Two factors marred what was 
otherwise a well organised tourna¬ 
ment. One was the tournament com¬ 
mittee's inconsistent pattern regard¬ 
ing the conduct of some matches. In 
the ICF-HR Johnson tie for example, a 
tie-breaker was ordered after the 
teams had drawn 3-3. But a couple of 
other drawn matches—Southern Rail¬ 
way vs. BEML and Southern Railway 
vs. Reserve Bank—were ordered to 
be replayed. \ 

Instead of following such haphazard 
trends, one felt that the rules should 
be more stringent on this. Taking 
shelter by saying that “aU decisions 
are at the discretion of the toinnament 
cennmittee” as one official put it, is not 
correct. The tournament committee 
certainly has powers but these cannot 
be uidimted. 

The other jarring factor was the 
umpiring whi^ came in for much 
criticism. It is always a thankless job, 
not made much easier by pressure 
from th^ players or the spectators. 
But there certainly did not seem to be 
uniformity in the approach of the < 
umpires. 

After the Southern Railway - 
Spo^ Hostel semi-final, in fact, a 
section of the crowd collected before 
the table officials and were heard 
sa}^ that there was no point In 
inviting outstation teams with umpires 
like the ones this state has, implying 
tiiat the umpiring seemed to be biased 
and almost alwavs in favour of local 
sides. On the ouier hand, oie of the 
ungMres told SportswaM, "Whatever 
we do we are always criticised and 
accused of suppmrtifig the local teams. 
This is just not feir.” 



V,tl.Pfiillpsi«oaivMtlwtraptiy flroffllla|.Qan.H.e.Saeh<tov 


PARTAB RAMq<ANO 
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Regional Roundup 


CALCUTTA 

Inter Club 
Sports Carnival 

O NLY the clowns and the merry- 
go-rounds were missing, other¬ 
wise the carnival atmosphere was 
complete. The Inter-Club ^rts Car¬ 
nival, held at the Saturday Club, is 
iitioyed by one and all In fact, the 
spectators seem to enjoy themselves 
more than at the actual competitors 
The total number ol clubs partia- 
pating this year was impressive with 
&iturday Club as the inevitable hosts 
The other clubs participating were 
Dalhousie Institute, Tolly^ge Club, 
Calcutta Swimming Club, Oronance 
Club, South Club, Calcutta Club, Pun- 
lab Club, Bengal Rowmg Club, Ran¬ 
gers Club and Dakhm i^lkata 
San^d. 

Inese clubs battled it out in seven 
different sports Namely, swimming, 
which IS by far the glamour event, 
tennis, badminton, table tennis, 
snooker, squash and bridge. There 
were events for men and women with 
an event for the under-21s m swim¬ 
ming, tennis, badminton and table 
tennis. 


The atmosphere was very friendly 
and social and the entire carnival was 
plaimed to be held in a sporting and 
‘fun’ way But competition being what 
It IS, the ties saw players fuU of gnt 
and spectators shouting themselves 
hoarse. In fact, the partiapants had a 
tou^ time (oncentrating with all the 
noise and revelry. Many were the 
times when the officials had to call for 
quiet before a game could be re¬ 
sumed. 

A factor which shows the club level 
that the orgamsers try to keep the 
carnival is the rule that forbids anyone 
who has participated m the national 
level from takmg part for five years in 
that particular sport. 

The carnival was not enturely de¬ 
voted to sports There were many 
added attractions like a beer drmking 
contest and horse racmg with the help 
of dice And, whenever weather per¬ 
mitted, the Saturday Club lawn was 
crowded with people enjoying a snack 
and the almost inevitable ^ss of 
beer. 

After 10 exating days, the hosts 
emerged overall winners with 17 
points They were winnei sin badmin¬ 
ton and snooker. Runners-up in swim- 
mmg and losing semi-finalists m ev- 
erytfungelse. 

Dalhousie Institute, which is better 


known as the Dit came second with an 
overall tally of 12. They, as usual, 
monopolised the swimming as they 
have been doing in the past five years 
or so 

So, on to next year when people 
start dusting racquets and trying to 
squeeze into last year’s swimming 
trunks 

PRAUEt-P PAUl 

JAIPUR 


Adivasi Giris 
Supreme 

B ihar may one day be amoim the 
top women hockey outfits, fiie 
adivasi girls of Choltanaapur region 
have proved their mettle in the senior 
and junior stage and by dinchmg the 
national sub-junior women title for the 
Shirley Consul Trophy 
Bihar has shown that it has depth 
also The Bihar girls were a cut above 
the others and this Rajinder Sandhu 
coached team was not only supenor m 
stamina but was unmatch^ in skill '' 

also. They made their mtentions dear 
in the pool matches by winning their 
encounters with the greatest ease and 
that too with big margins. In r^t-m 
c SavitnTttkey, teft-outHeten&y, 
ft nj^t-out Piyan Herarg, nght-in De- 
2 bala San^ and centre-forward Sun- 
£ dari Pin^, Bihar ha|d the most effec¬ 
tive forward line which received im¬ 
mense support from the halves. 

Maharashtra were just no match for 
them m the final where they won 9-0. 
Earlier, in their first outnift in pool B, 
Bihar had routed Maharashtra 9-1. 

Thus, when Maharashtra reached the 
final the result was obvious. In the 
serm-final Bihar routed Assam, the 
pool A runners-up 4-0 and Maharash¬ 
tra reached the final by beating Rajas- 
ffian, the hosts, by 3-2 m a hard fou^^t 
match. 

The final was hopelessly one-sided 
and the Bihar ^Is ruled the roost and 
btnnbered the Maharashtra goal with 
ease. They jumped mto the lead with a 
p^ty stroke converted by Nilnuol 
Therrafto' there was no stopping 
ffgitff and dght more goals followed. 
Left-inrSabitnTiikey (three), ngbt- 
hadf Silvia Kqjur (two), ri^t-out 
Hyan, r^t-m Debaki and centre- 
forward Sundan. 

PRAKA8H BHANIMRI 
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uktvwMCE'YOQruamA 

OF NEW YORK YANKEES HfXD THE 
RECORD FOR THE NUMBER OF 
WORLD SERIES IN 

ECTJNQTIBASE 
A RECORD 


' PLAYED 04) COLLEi 

HITS-^t^ARECC 
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OEOnOEBLANOA 

PLAYED PRO FOOTBALL 26 
t : SEASCWS, IN 340 GAMES. SCORING 
'' 2,OOOZPTS, 943 PATS—333 FQ‘S. 

/ , M.L RECORDS. 
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MADIA CtmAMEa 

OF RUMANIA MADE HISTORY WHEN 
SHE BECAME THE FIRST GYMNAST 
IN AN OLYMPICS TO SCORE A 
PERFECT-WIN 19/6. SHE SCORED 
AN UNPRECEDENTED SEVEN “10'S’IN 
TOTAL. SHEWASONLY14ATTHETIME 


Spomorad by The Vuir Sultan TobaccoCeUd., to honour andancouragetheapiritolcompetillonandadvaniureinsport. 

imrnmmm: CHSAREHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO H^TH 
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1 4 July t-ven thi 
I 1984 Wimbledon 
victory idnnot Rive John 
McEnroe top spot in the 
ATP computer rankinR-. 

He IS second to Ivan 1 endl 
of Czecboblovakij as pc i a 
complicated fonmila ol 
judRinR playets’ pi ilotni 
ances ovt r the p<ist ‘>2 
weeks 

Pi dkasli Padukone secdcd 
third, beats Ismanto of In 
doaesia to eniot tlu second 
round of the Malavsian 
Opi n Badminton (. h iin 
pionship at Ipoh 

'I he $117 OOO Ink mational 
1 Idll of h ame I eiinis L ham 
pionship at Newpott 
Rhode Islands -,ees Vij iv 
Anmtraj stroke his wav to 
an upset victory ovet eiRht 
seeded Danie Vissef of 
South Afr R'a 


4 July h nghand s 
I 4m Allan Lamb sc oi«s 


an unbeateil (entiii v to help 
his team not< h up 1 57 for 

the loss of SIX vvK kits \t 


tea EnRland ,ire a dism<il 
IHOtor hve 


India s Piakash Padukoni 
moves into the thud round 
of the Malaysian flptn Bad 
mmton Championship at 
Ipoh with a e isv win over 
Indonesia s Htndn 


Vijav \Hiiitrdjlallies to 
beat Cimsto \ an Reiisburg 
of South Africa 3-h b-1 
6 4 and enter the thud 
round of the International 
Hallof Fame Tennis t ham- 
pionships at Newport Top 
seed Tim Mavotte Rets 
past Eddie Edwiards 



July Prakash 
Padukone makes 


short JC'ork ot Luis PoiiRoh 
ot Indwesia I's y 13 1 and 
cruises into the sc mi final 


of Open Bad 


minton. 

^ i n < h n>. » « 


UPAw* stiiw—■ V w Mi»> (M- a* 

Tl» Cop-worW group 
q^rter-lnals sees Austra- 
JunkBat Casli:^ J&hn ' 



hit/Reiald Rive thi \ussits 
a 2 Ok ad ov er Itah Mean 
while, at IIIadec Iknti 
Leconti upsets iv in I < ndl 
to Rtv e h ram e a 1 0 k <id 
ovt! C/ichoslovaku 

I he West Indies arc le 
duced to 2d9 loi seven at 
the end of the second clav 
of the third 1 est at Leeds 
thanks mainlv to a fine -.pi II 
from Paul AJlott who hikes 
five foi 42 


Indian tennis is done proud 
as \ ijay Amultaj out 
strokes Matt Mikliel ol the 
I S h 2 7 "i and makes the 
SI mi final of the Hall of 
I’ainc tennis 

C iiba annoiiiK es that they 
will host the Summei Vai 
na 84 spoils lompetition 
<it Vaina as a parallel sports 
meet foi the Olympics 
bovi otting socialist coun 
tries 


The first competitor to en¬ 
ter the Olympic village at 
Los Angeles is Zhou Zhen- 
xian the veteran triple jum¬ 
per from China He was 
invited to do so as a symbe 
of China’s return to the 
OlympK Games 

4 July Even an in- 
I VPjutcd lett hand en¬ 
cased in plaster cannot 
keep the explosive Mai 
colm Mai shall horn ripping 
through England witli 
seven for 51, his best Test 
peilormance and i rushing 
them to a eight wiiket wnn 

Vijay Anintiaj makes a fine 
coniebark to win the Hall ol 
k,ime ] ennis Cham 
pionship beating the top 
seed 1 imMayotte lb b 4, 
b 4 


A tn.uiRular athkiK meet 
at Birmingham consisting o,' 
h-ngland, Poland and Hun 
gaiv sees the Woild Cuio- 
pean and Commonwealth 
l,5()0m champ Steve Cram 
return to winning foim 

July Joel (lainer, 
m the toweling West 
Indian pace bowler 
currently touring England 
along with the team, is 
given compassionate leave 
to return home to Barbados 
on the receipt of the sad 
news of his uncle’s death 
following a fight 

4 OJuly Asia beat 
I CrEurope 7-2 in a 
badminton match between 
the two continents played 
at Singapore 


July Yungyung 
and Yingxin, a pair 
ot Chinese giant pandas, 
leavt foi Los Angeles 
wht te till V will be on ex¬ 
hibition 

I ho third day of the third 
lest finds England reeling 
at 113 for SIX in then 
second innings. In the first. 
West Indies take a 32-run 
lead with Larry Gomes 
striking form with 104 n.o. 


July Vijay Amnt- 
laj enters the final 
of the Hall of Fame Tennis 
Championship with an easy 
b 2, 6-3 victory over Leif 
Shiras He will meet Tim 
Mavotte who just about 
beats John Sadn 7 6, 7-6 

Indonesia's Icuk Sumarto 
wins the Malaysian Open 
Badmmton Championship 
beating Morten Frost of 
Denmark 15-9,15-4. 


Bjom Borg, making a 
comeback attempt, is 
thrashed by Henri Leconte 
6-3, 6-1 in the opening 
round of the Stuttgart 
Grand Pnx tennis , 
tournament 

Vijay Amntraj who recently 
won the Hall of Fame 
tennis tournament fails to 
keep up the winning form ' 
and loses to Pablo Arraya 
of Peru 4-6, 6-4, 2-6. 
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Winner from the rear 


Fitness won the race 


I 

CEW people outside New Zealand 
jPhad heard of PETER SNELL 
’when the 1960 Olympic Games 
’started in Rome. 

j His name was entered for the 800 
-liKtres event, but no one expected 
- n to qualify for the final. His times 

»ren’t good enough. 

He was also inexperienced—at 21 
(this six-foot, 176-lb. quantity sur- 
' veyor had never raced outside New 
j Zealand and Australia. The year be¬ 
fore, a fractured bone kept hm out of 
action for two months. 

Snell won his semi-final in 1 minute, 
47.2 seconds—a fast time which ex¬ 
hausted him. Everyone picked him to 
finish last in the final. 

The favourites were the Belgian 
world record holder, Roger Moens, 
and the West Indian George Kerr, 

' whose 1 minute 46.4 seconds was the 
^stest 800 metres of the year. At the 
off, Snell was on the outside lane. He 
•^d to run hard to keep up. The pace 
VI 18 fast—^25.4 seconds at the 200 
metres mark and 51.9 at 400 metres. 
At this stage Snell was fourth. 

Hardly any of the fens packed into 
the Olympic stadium had taken much 
notice of ^s man in the black vest and 
black shorts. 

Blocked 

At 600 metres his path to the front 
was blodced by a tight bunch of four 
runners, Moens and Kerr among 
them. 

Snell had two alternatives; stay 
wlwre he was and wait for an opening, 
orinin extra ya^ going round the 
outside. He decided to stay put. 

In the home stretch, Moens went 
into the lead with Kerr at his ettxiw 
and Paul Schmidt third. Snell came up 
to Sdimidt and passed him. Fifty 
metres to go now. Still two men in 
finmt. 

Snell pounded harder. He drew past 
Kerr. Ovfy Moens in front now—an 
unsuspecting Moens. It was so close 
as the^o men crossed the line that at 
first SneO didn’t beUeve he had won. 

‘I was so delisted miith my per¬ 
formance that I (Sdn’t care whemer I 


PETER SNELL 




care whedier I 


race m Dublui. In 1961 he lost four 
races, but came back to win the World 
Games 800 metres in Helsinki and 
retain his world No. 1 ranking. 

In November 1962 he demons¬ 
trated his physical prowess when he 
ran the marathon in the morning and 
l^yed cricket in the afternoon. 

That evening at a party—yes, he 
was still on his feet!—he met his 
future wife. 

Mile winner 


One of a senes 
from _ 

-'rminn 

HAIR TONIC 


was first or second, he said. But the 
photos confirmed that Snell had won, 
and a new star of track and field had 
come into view. 

All-rounder 

Peter George Snell was an all-round 
^rtsman as a boy in his native New 
island. He was a good enough tennis 
player to reach the quarter-finals of 
the national Under-17s competition. 

After breaking a school record in 
middle distance events, he was 
selected for a re^onal meeting and 
met Arthur Lydiard, the famous 
coach. Lydiard’s training schedule was 
so fierce that when he &st did it, Snell 
burst into tears. 

In the season 1958-9 te earned a 
national reputation, beating Halberg in 
a 2000 metres race and winning the 
800 and 1500 metres in the nation^ 
championships. 

The world should have known more 
about him because in March 1960 he 
beat Elliott in a race in Melbourne. 
Rome showed the-value of Lydiard’s 
training methods—Snell was fhe fit¬ 
test atldete at his distance. *1 just 
hadn’t realised my capabilities before,’ 
Im said. 

Eil^t days after Rome he beat 
EBiot and Rm Delaney in a 800 metre 


Eii^teen months after Rome, Snell 
lined up for a mile race on a grass 
track at Wanganui, in the North Island 
of New Zealand. 

Elliott’s record was not in his mind, 
not on a grass track. All he hoped to 
do was belter Halberg’s national re¬ 
cord of .3 minutes, 57.5 seconds. 

The only other competitor in the 
field who could test him was- the 
Englishman Bruce TuUofa, who over¬ 
took him in the last lap. Ttus gave 
Snell the spur to turn on his full 
power. 

As he hit the tape, the crowd 
rushed on to the track to congratulate 
him. They sensed he had broken a 
record. 

When the time was announced, he 
had, but not just the national one 
everyone expected. He’d clipped 
Elliott’s world record by a tenth of a 
second. 

He suffered fi-om influenza before 
the 1964 Olympics in Tokyo, but was 
still able to set up a new Olynmic 
record for the 800 metres in his 
semi-finaL 

He duly won the final, to add 
another gold medal to his Rcane one. 
Four days later he lined up in the final 
of the 1500 metres and won that too. 
This made him the only middle (fis- 
tance runner to win three Olyrnf^ 
golds. 


Steve Deeeies 


Deep down care. For great looking hair. 






AixKTheGame 


Hair Raising 

Pilodynamics 

V IDAL SASSOON INC have been 
appointed hair-care consultants 
for the OlympK Games Their pubbc- 
ity hand-outs celebrating this fact in¬ 
forms us that Sassoon operatives per¬ 
formed ‘fobuious make overs on 
athletes at various pre-Olympic 
meets’. They have also mterviewed 
more than 100 competitors, from 
archers to wrestlers and noted the 
natural sport movement of hair in 
action 

in fact,’ we are informed ‘the re¬ 
sults of this study were so extensive, 
fascinating and factfilled that the Vidal 
Sassoon experts have developed an 
area of hair-styhng called‘‘Pilodyna- 
mics’ (pilo meaning hair and dynanucs 
the cause of motion) 

No wonder the Soviets and their 
allies pulled out 

Worth The 
Sacrifice 

Coincidence? 

F our years ago when the Con 
servative Government of Bntain 
were castmg about for sports for the 
boycott of the Moscow Games called 
by President Carter because of the 
Soviet mvasion of Afghanistan, hockey 
led the charge on behalf of Mrs 
Hiatcher In return they were given 
private assurances that the favour 
would not be forgotten. 

Now, ironically British hockey is to 
be one of the mam beneficiaries of the 
Soviet bwcott of the Los Angeles 
Games, ime British men's team were 
the first reserves and so they take the 

E lace of USSR m the tournament, 
intain now joms Pakistan, Holland, 
Canada, Keyna m Group B. One good 
turn deserves another 

Too Young 

To be pros 

T ennis is going to be an Olympic 
sport agam. It will be a demon¬ 
stration sport m Los Angles this 
sunfhier and the game be played 
for medals m Seoul (1988). 




None of the players participatmg is 
permitted to receive any money even 
mdirectly horn the Olympic tourna¬ 
ment this summer, though tins is not 
the easiest thmg m the world to 
police 

Players tor the tournament include 
Pat Cash of Australia a semi-finalist at 
this year’s Wimbledon, Jimmy Anas of 
the United States and Mats Wilander 











Pot Cash: Ellgiblo tor ttw 
Olymploi? 


of Sweden. Wilander has withdrawn 
due to injury. But the point is that 
none of these is a true amateur. The 
International Olympic Committee has 
ruled that you don’t really count as a 

f irofessional if you were bom after 
anuary 1, 1964. Quite funny. 

Wilmider’s winxungs this year add 
up to 122,716 dollars. But then its no 
the winnmg that counts but the takuu 
part 

No HaK Laifcs 

Clamping down 

T he drug tests to be given to 
athletes at Los Angeles this sum¬ 
mer are even mors ngorous than the 
stnet procedures followed at last 
year’s Pan American Games held at 
Venezuela. 

Under the IOC’s new testing sys¬ 
tem, a representative of the Los 
Angeles Olympic Orgarasmg Commit¬ 
tee will contact all three medial win¬ 
ners, as well as a fourth competitor 
selected at random, immediately aftei 
each event is completed. 

The escort will take the athletes to 
a dopmg control station, where two 
samples of unne will be taken from 
each person. One will be stored unde: 
stnet secunty and the other will be 
analysed m a 1.5 million dollar labora¬ 
tory. 

If a test turns out to be positive 
indicating drug use (athletes are for¬ 
bidden to use more, than 300 dmgs) 
the laboratory will inform the ’loc's 
medical commission which will teU the 
athlete and his team officials. 

A second analysis will then be done 
on the stored unne in the presence of 
(^servers from the IOC and the 
atMete’s team. If this is also positive 
then the athlete will be stopped off hu 
iiKdal. Let’s hope no such madent 
happens. 

Experts say that stnet have to be 
taken because of the profuse use of 
drugs by athletes at levels. 

R(^rt Goldman, a twenty nine 
year old former wrestler and wei£^t- 
fifter and now a Reserarch Fellow in 
sport’s medicme did a survey where 
he asked this hypothetical Question of 
198 world class athletes: Would they 
take a pill than would guarentee them 
a gold medal even if they knew that it 
would kill them m five years? 

Hundred and three of them said 
they would. 
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Without A Racket 

THE recent Air-India advertisement shows ‘Superbrat’ 
John McEnroe relaxing on a airplane seat with his thumb in 
his mouth. The headline says—Wimbledon without a 
racket. 

Whose String 

THE Tones rec ently published a romantic picture of a 


EWIER6ENCY 

ROOM 


string of tired horses and their tired nders returning from 
their gallops m New Market. The Jockey Club mquured as 
to whose stnngs it showed, because the bad lads on top 
had illegally undone the chinstraps of their protective 
headgear Tunes have replied saying that they couldn’t 
help Then photographer has no idea which horses they 
were. They just made a nice pattern, so he went chck. 

Andy O'Brkm 
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Olympic History 


Dave Wottle comes from behind to win the 800m.. .Valeri 

Borzov’s sprint double... 
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Olympic History 


Strongman Vasily Alexeyev sets a world record... Britain’s 
first men’s swimming gold in 68 years... Irena Szewinska who 
wins medals in every Olympics from 1964 to 1976 
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ULYMHC WBTORY 


Moscow J 980... 1 ne American boycott... Maurizio Da 
Milam, wins the 2()km walk which saw seven 
dis(^iialificaO('ns... Alan Wells is robbed of his ‘double’ 
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lASC Rally cTEndurance 


T he Indian AutomoUtive Sports 
Club’s (lASt) Rally d’Endurance 
1984 will be ternenibcred for a long 
time to <onie, not because of the 
thrills spills and excitement it pro¬ 
vided, but beiaust of the surpnsmg, 
bold and what tinned out to be abso 
hitelj' justified decision to disqualify 
three competitors who had finished 
fiist, second and sixth The reason’ 
All the three had used modified engine 
heads coming under category A’, but 
had taken part m category ‘N’ 
(normal) 

So the provisional hst which had 
given C K Jinan and Pratap Jayaram 
the top spot Udav Eswaran and team 
the second spot and Anmidh De 
shpande and team the sixth place was 
digged and the winners declared 
were Atul Kirloskai and Dilip De 
shpande of Pune with the sec ond place 
going to Kiran Mody and D K Rao of 
Hyderabad who were m a mcxlified 
dolphin Uday Nachaj^a and his team 
from M>sore got tlie third spot 
fhose chsqualified have not taken 
the decision in the right spirit Ihey 
have appe.iled to the Federation of 
Motor Sports (. lubs m India, paying a 
heavy appc*al fee c4 10 IX)0 rupees 


i But what IS surprising is that they 
! have also gone to court which might 
I put them in a prettv bad spot for 
i before the rally eveiy competitor lias 

• to sign an indemnity bond which says 
, that they will accept tlic steward’s 

decision 

f Of course, they can appeal to the 
1 h MbC I but their going to court was a 

’ strange decision—obviously someone 
; has nusled and instigated the youngs 
t tel s - and they even face a long sus 
pension lor the FMSCI may not take 
all tius lying down In fact the oiga 
1 niscrs who one must say have been 
I most leasonable have advised the 
1 youngsters to withdraw the t oui t c ase 
and one* hopes sanei judgment pit 
. vaih 

I Hu St rallyisls have also said that 
the oiganiscis had no business to 

• scrutinise their cars when there was 
f no protest from the other rallvists 

I But Ravi (lupta the president ol IASC 
1 and one time thief of the PMSCl a^ 
well had a v«rv valid point when 
I asked about this 

' Said Ravi None of the rallyssfs 
f protested because 1 fed they weic 
I good spoilsmen But the orgamstis 
fell that they owed a lesponsibilitv to 

Minister Jeevraj Alva flagging off the first car 


the othei rallvists and to the sport 
Hence the scrutiny ’ 

I he chief scrutiniser was Mr Afioze 
Pasha, an acc himself in th^ motoring 
field I hen a sec ond opinion was taken 
fiom M: Snkantiah who was one of 
the competitors and had pullc d out and 
then there was the expcntnced K 
Knshnamurthy, who is also a strut<- 
niser for Ihe Hinialavan Rally 
three c onfirmed that the engine heariw 
were tampered with and the heads 
wcic polished and well smoothened 
Ihey came undci category A and not 
category N in which thi v were cn 
tcud 

I here was also an argument that 
this sort of scnitinv was not done in 
olhti nillys But then as Ravi (jupta 
put It A start has to be made 
somewhere and in all future rallys 
then will be strict scrutinv 

I very one is now iw.uting the result 
of the ippeal to F MS(, I and that s the 
reason the winners were given only 
trophies and not cash prizes It the 
FMSCI uphold the appeal whiih is 
most unlikely then dc cision w 11 
stand 

Ravi wis cniphatic while statii;^ 
that the thiec competitors had a b ^ 
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edge over stock cars and it would and later pulled out o£ the fray. tore who was in a heavy service car 
liave been unfair to let them go At the Bandipur control, there ware was constantly pushing him off the 
scutfrcc and have a good laugh at the 20 of the 32 which were flagged road after he had objected to his 

expense of the organisers off.The casualties included Vicky breaking tiie ‘queue’ in the slushy 

The rally was a fine success and Chandok. Niaa Ali and Pradeep Nair. stretch when the cars were struggling 

there was high excitement on every C.K. Jinnan. who hails from Counb- to get out. He also complained of fold 
stretch of the 1,450 km route with the atore, was with Pratap Jayaram of language being used by the Coimba- 
lead changing hands pulsatingly. The Bangalore. They were fourth with tore rallyist. The complaint has gone 
second sector from Ooty to Bangalore eight penalty points at the end of the to FMSCI and it remains to be seen 
was keenly fought out. first sector but pulled up magnificently what action ^ey will take. 

The flag off by the Sports Minister and at the halfway stage of the second The whole show was brilliantly 
Jeevaraj Alva, was at the Sree Kan- sector were at the helm with 81 org^sed and that is no surprise, for 

teerava Stadium at precisely 1.00 PM. points, followed by Eswaran (90), Ravi Gupta has always been a top 

After about 200 kms there was a Kamlesh Patel (93), Anirudh De- organiser looking to every detail, 
surprise leader in KT Joseph. But once shpande and Nachappa, Hiriyanna ‘Nearly 200 people helped me and the 
the tricky stretch through snaky roads Gowda. Kiran Mody, Atul Kirloskar, hams did a wonderful job’, said Ravi 

and the ghat regions began well- Dr Ravi Prakash and Shaukat Khan. Gupta. He thanked all the sponsors 

known names started to take over. More or less the same order pre- for their great help. 

Kiran Mody, Uday Eswaran, Vicky vailed, but Mody and the Dolphin Vikrant Tyres was the mqjofbrom- 
Chandok, Dr Ravi Prakash, Uday pelted home first in the early hours of otor of lASC Rally d' Endurance. 
Nachappa and other big names were Sund^ morning—-2.56 AM to be pre- In addition to Vikrant Tyf4s who, 
going neck to neck. Last year’s win- cise. Then came the others. In all 16 donated the trophy for tlw overall 
ner Y Yethiraj and team had also come completed the course. winners, other major manufacturers of 

up well. This first sector ended at C^e the first provisional bst and automobile accessories also contri- 
Mettupalyam. Then at Ooty there was on Monday came the bombshell, buted trophies for the lASC Rally d’ 
a rest of eight hours. The Mettupaly- There was also a rather strange com- EndurancelHMT were the official time 
am-(}oty stretch was a slushy afto plaint from one of the competitors. He 'keepersjfor Uwf rally. 

SMkJiere many cars got into trouble said that a top rallyist from Coimba* Aravindun 
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Crossword 

Mudar 
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maa a a uaS 
a a maa a a 
naa aaaji 


ACROSS 

1 'Flower for a Somerset and 
England batsman (4) 

4 Hockey player who represented 
India and Pakistan at the Olympics 
at different times in his career (4) 

7 Indian table tennis player has a 
'loop' in the middle (3) 

9 Olympic record holder in the 1500m 
athletics is ‘circular in the middle 
(3) 

10. A nightmare of a pitch for almost 
every batsman (3) 

11 Gymnastics’ perfect score (3) 

12 Ace Indian swimmer who swam 
across the English Channel (3) 

13 Paternal beginning for a golfing 
term (3) 

15 Association of Tennis Professionals 

( 1 . 1 . 1 ) 

17 Tennis tenn (3) 

18 Indian squash player Manchanda's 
first name (3) 

19 Form of wrestling (3) 

20 Woman tennis player with the first 
name of Elizabeth won more titles 
at Wimbledon before Billie Jean 
King (4) 

21 Filbert of Tanzania, an athlete, who 
missed the 1980 Olympics because 
of a boycott (4) 


of his surname (7,1,1) 

13 Post War tennis stylist, winner of 
Wimbledon in 1950 was better 
known in place of his first name as 
‘Budge (5) 

14 Gymnastic rings are also known 
asf(5) 

15 Two centuries against the West 
Indies this summer must surely be 
some sort of an achievement for 
him (1,4) 

16 This Britisher thnce won 
Wimbledon—successively—in the 
Thirties (5) 

Olymi^iquiz 

Ra I CjhoM 


QUESTIONS 

1 Who was the first Olympic champion 
(modern Games)'? 

2 Who IS the only tioxer so far to nave 
won three Olympic gold medals in 
the same division"? 

3 A victim of childhood polio won eight 
gold medals in three consecutive 
Olympics Guess who"? 

4 Another Olympian who won three 
gold medals in a single Olympiad 
was, as a child a victim of polio 
double pneumonia and scarlet fever 
Name the champion 

5 Who IS the only track and field 
athlete to take part in six Olympics'? 

ANSWERS 
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The declarer missed a pretty line of play 
on this deal from rubber briogo You 
may not see it at first even at double 
dummy 
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4» K J 
Q 9 8 2 
V A J 10 3 
♦ J 9 7 


4 7 5 2 
P J 6 3 
O Q 9 4 
4 A 10 6 4 
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N 

E 
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4 A Q 
P A K 

<> 6 

4 K Q 


O 

4 

10 9 8 
7 5 4 


6 4 3 
10 

K 8 7 5 
8 5 3 2 


North-South weie vulnerable and this 
was the bidding 


South West North East 

14 dble 1NT 20 

3P pass 34 pass 
44 pass pass pass 

West led the ace of diamonds and 
followed with the jack The queen was 
covered by the king and South ruffed 
As West was sure to hold the remaining 
high cards South led the ace of spades 
and followed with the 10 West played 
another diamond and South ruffed 
This left 


t\\ 


4 7 

P J 6 3 
O - 

4 A 10 6 4 

4 - 

P Q 9 8 2 
O 3 

4 J 9 7 

4 9 

P A K 7 5 4 
O - 
4 K Q 



P 10 
0 8 5 
A fl 5 3 2 




Since West has doubled on a minimum, 
the odds are that he holds four hearts 
and three clubs rather than the other 
way round The winning continuation is 
King of clubs overtake the queen and 
discard a heart on the third round What 
can West do now"? A heart costs a tnck, 
so does a diamond, and North s 10 of 
clubs IS good remember 
Last week’s quiz: South opens one heart 
and North responds two clubs South 
holds 


4 A Q 4 
P A 10 7 6 3 2 
O A 10 5 

4 4 


DOWN 

2 Animal doctor forms part of a Bntish 
middle distance runner (5) 

3 Moses, not the prophet but an 
Olympian, has a symbolic end to his 
first name (5) 

4 Tennis trophy, competed for 
internationally (5) 

5 South African cnck^er after the 
War has an exclamation in between 
(5) 

6 Australian'greaf, who retired just 
Iastsea8an(1,8) 

8 ‘Georae’to his colleagues, this 
post-war English bowler has an 
edible pig extract towards the end 


aaQBEiaa 
a a 

aaao aa^ 
a aaaao a 
a n a a 

naaBB aaaa^j 
a a a □ 

a Baaaa a 
naaa a mmmm 
a a a 
aanaaaa 


The hearts are weak for a jump to three, 
and two hearts (unless played as forcing 
to 2NT) IS feeble Two diamonds is best 
for the moment Most players treat such 
a bid as forcing after a response at the 
two level 

This week’s quiz: South opens 2NT and 
North responds three diamonds 
(natural) South holds 

4 A J 5 
P K 8 6 2 
O A Q 8 
4 A K 5 

What should south call now*? 
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Some names become a legend. 

Sunil Gavaskar and Ditiesh Exclusives, 

Sriiiu^s ijltvtetl tilucivs, 
le hushrd tones ol guict piide. 
f’lijiu-iTs both Cjdvaskai, tloit most 
me ompdtabli' batsman, mri'ts his 
mate ti in Dinesh -■ a fal)nf that's the 
msult ol <) tirrless (jtK'st tin [>i'itc( tion 
in men's suitmqs 
Toqettier. thev're iinbeatabie 
the iTiatPiial timeless leqends aie 
made of. 
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Striking the right combination 
in the Olympics of life. 



The qames going according to plan • 
From half back com«!> the pass 
perfectly timed precisely where it's 
. expected The centre forward surges 
ahead into position to make that 
match winning goal 

Playing to win takes a team of superb 
sportsmen pulling together Make sure 
you put General Insurance Industry on 
your professional team To protect 
you and help you attain your goal m 
life 

General Insurance offers you 

• Insurance of property against 
numerous specified risks 

• Insurance against legal liabilities 
arising from various circumstancts 

• Insurance of persons aga nst physical 
disability or loss of limb oi lik caused 
by accidents 

General Insurance C orporation helps 
you move faster reach higher become 
stronger 

r ind out mor< about General 
Insurance Policies Get in touch with 

• National Insurance ( o 1 td 

• The New India Assuraiiie Co Ltd 

• IheOiientai Insurance Co Ltd 

• United India Insurance Co I td 
WINTHf GIC OLYMPICS 

10 one year s free subscriptions to 
Sportsworld' 

Starting from the Olympics (» 
advertisements will appear in 6 issues 
of Sportsworld Send your entnes on a 
sheet of piaper in the format given 
below to Cl IC Olympics Post Box 
No 12‘)9 GPO Bombay 400 001 to 
reach by 15 9 84 If there are more 
than 10 all correct answers winners 
will be selected on the basis of slogans 
Decision of the judges will be final 

CodeNoSD2 ~1 

Name —__ _ __i 

Age-Sex__ 

Address----- 

Q When was field hockey included in 
the Olympic Games’ And which’ 
country won the Gold Medal’ I 

A_ I 

Write a slogan for GIC in not more I 
than 15 words i 


_ J 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
CORPORATION OF INDIA 

Industrial Assurance Building 
Churchgate Bombay 400 020 
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George K George files his report 
from Los Angeles He found a very 
confusing situation in the city with 
Olympic tickets Though scalpers 
were charging a premium, the 
prices of tickets were coming down 
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Ajay Kumar and Lokesh Sharma 
report back on the opening cere¬ 
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Letters To iI e 

' . .1. M i . I ll a hi»b i e eh -enr-' 


Totaiiy 

outpiayed 

DAVID GOWER is a highly indi¬ 
vidualistic kind of player. It is very 
difficult to understand what went on 
in hts mind after winning the toss 
against the West Indies at Leeds. 

England, though through no fault of 
Gower’s decision, were well and truly 
outplayed by a team that is far super¬ 
ior to them. In fact, the West Indies 
team is, at present, quite superior to 
any team m the world. 

RUPEN CHATl'ERJEE. 

Hind Motor. 

Congratuiatlons 

CONGRATULATIONS to Clive 
Lloyd and his men, especially, 

Gomes, Richards, Greenidge, Gamer 
and Marshall for clinching the one-day 
senes and also taking a winning 3-0 
lead in the five Test senes against 
England. 

Hope they win the senes 5-0 and 
reaUy prove their supenonty in the 
game of cricket. 

Clive Lloyd has been a great 
cncketer and an even better captain. 
And, in my opinion, this would be the 
best time for him to retire, as this is 
when he will be remembered the best. 
PRABALGUHA. 

Calcutta. 

Cricket, ioveiy cricket 

THE thurd straight wui in the senes 
sealed the issue in favour of West 
Indies at Leeds. Many, many years 
ago the Sporting Times published a 
mock obituary for En^ish cricket 
which died at the Oval, 29th August, 
1882, deeply lamented by a targe 
circle of sorrowing fnends and 
acquaintances. —R. I. P. 

N.B. The body will be cremated and 
the ashes taken to Australia. 

A similar obituary for English 
cricket is due after three strai^t 
defeats at the hands of West Indies. In 
1921 England suffered a humilating 
0-3 defeat at the hands of Australia. 
The Leeds defeat can be termed as: 

‘In affectionate rememberance of 
En^sh cricket which died at Leeds, 
En^nd on 16th July, 1984 deeply 
lamented by a large circle of 
sorrowing niends and acquaintances. 
R.I.P. 


N. B. The body will be cremated and 
the ashes taken to London, the head 
quarters of the TCCB. 

C.K. SUBRAMANIAM. 

Madras. 


Disappoilitiiig 

THE announcement of Bob Willis’ 
retirement from international cricket 
IS very disappomting. His record in 
Test cricket is very impressive and he 
surely has many years of cricket 
ahead of him. 

This retirement may have an 
adverse effect on the already dishear¬ 
tened English team. Reeling from 
three Test defeats at the hands of the 
West Indies, the English team will 
sorely miss him. 

CHABIN CHAITERJEE, 

Bhadrakab. 


Briiiiant dispiay 

JOHN McENROE has proved that 
he IS one of the greatest tennis 
players of all time. The brilliant tennis 
that he displayed during this year’s 
Wimbledon tennis final again arainst 
Jimmy Connors left one dazed aiuJ 
wordless. Truly, with his racquet and 
his natural gifts, he has raised his 
tennis to the realm of art. Bravo! 
ATREYEE DAS. 

Calcutta. 


Weekend Companioii 

AFTER a lapse of a couple of 
months, my hawker delivered the July 
18-24 issue of Sportsworid. 

A day without a daily paper can 
easily be managed but a week without 
S^rtsworldis very hard to imagiite. 
The reason being that your magazme 
IS my favourite weekened companion. 
S. HUSSAIN. 

Dtbrugarh. 


Welcome back 

WHAT a relief to see Sportsworid 
back on the stands once again. For so 
long, we have been stuck with other 
sports magazines which, undoubtedly 
have brilliant pictures but the rest is 
all just form and no matter. 

But now, it’s a pleasure to read the 
matter-filled pages of Sportsworl- 
dWelcome back once again! 

GHETU SINGH HASHTRAWAR, 
Calcutta. • 
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Olympic Coach Jim O'Doherty says: 

Nothins like Complari to build 
strength and stamina^ 


Olympian Jim O'Doherty has trained young talent all over the ^ 

world, including India, for tough competitive events. He believes j* ^ 

champions are not born, they are made. And what it takes to make I | 

a winner is will power—and body power. I P I 

"I recommend Complan for swimmers, athletes and particularly I 

growing children," says Jim O'Doherty "Complan is a complete ^ 
food easily digestible with 23 vital ingredients necessary for the HliL 

healthy growth which develops stamina." 

Take a tip from Jim O'Doherty. Give your children Complan every / ^ i ., 

day for all-round healthy growth. Complan comes in delicious 
flavours that children love > 

Compbri-lhe complete ptamed fooci- 


Cc : M 
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r HE B. C. C. I. is the only cricketing 
body in the world in which cricke¬ 
ters are at a premium. While this does 
jnot deprive it of administrative ability, 
practical experience of the game is 
^ertainly lading, and presumably this 
is why an independent committee 
consisting mainly of former cricketers 
land umpires was formed. 


The exercise is to study the struc¬ 
ture of the game and recommend 
steps to improve the general stan¬ 
dard. The idea being that the Gavas¬ 
kars and the Kapil Devs should appear 
more frequently, and that Indian crick¬ 
et should attain and remain at a higher 
level of consistency. 

So far as no doubt you have noticed, 
the pattern has been to reach dizzy 
heights for a glorious moment or two, 
only to crash into despondency the 
next minute. 


This committee to date has debber- 
ated for man^long hours, and since 
the Chairman ^and the convenor both 
found It fit to brief the press before 
presenting the findings to the 
B. C. C. I. (much to the latter’s 
annoyance) there seems to be no 
clash of ethics if as a member of this 
probably short-lived committee I also 
put some thoughts in print. 

The committee discussed every 
aspect of the game, from players^ 
behaviour, the standard of coaching, 
unqualified Board members being 
accommodated as officials on foreign 
trips, the Ranji and Duleep Trophy 
rules, the utter pointlessness of play¬ 
ing serious cricket before the begin¬ 
ning of November (groundsmen in 
many parts of the country must have 
enough rehef tom the monsoon to 
prepare decent wickets), the lack of 
standardised gtound facilities at Test 
centres, the importance of reliable 
umpiring, the laphazard and last- 
minute organisation of major tourna¬ 
ments etcetera. 

While each member quite naturally 
placed more emphasis on his pet 
subject it would be fair to say that 
keeping in mind the basic purpose all 
h'gt n^d on the major points. 

mst, that it is a fallacy to believe 
Jmt because there are millions of 
enthusiasts in India it follows that 
there should be a regular appearance 
of top-class players. 


■t 
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Gut of the countless enthusiasts 
there are only about 200 who play 
Grst-class cricket. Of these only a 
dozen can in fact be termed first-class 
playeis, that is those who in the near 
tuture may represent their country 
even if it is only fora brief while. And 
since the structure of Indian cricket is 
built around the Ranji Trophy there is 
obviously something wrong with the 
hisic system. In other words, the 
quality of cricket played by the major¬ 
ity of the Ranji Trophy teams is 
neither good nor competitive enough 
to produce Srst-class players. 

Therefore, this trophy, no matter 
even if it involves increased expendi¬ 
ture, must be played on a two-tier 
system whereby the stronger teams 
meet each other more ohen. Further 
registration rules must be relaxed for 
those players who fail to End a place in 
these teams, so that if they wish they 
can play elsewhere. 

Secondly, there is a total lack of 
cohesion or exchange of views be¬ 
tween those who coach or watch and 
select the junior teams, and those who 
are involved in the selection for the 
major matches. Many youngsters be¬ 
tween the ages of 16 and 19 seem to 
get lost, unless they are fortunate 
enough to gam adnvttance in one of 
the major Universities and remain in 
sight of the press. Yet they continue 
to play and hope for recoffution. 

There must be a centralised system 
which regularly receives and records 
their performances. This is where the 
secretaries of many associations fad to 


appreciate their prime duty (busy as 
mey are with the more immediate 
concern of retaining their hard-fou^t 
positions) and, of course, where the 
executive secrefaiy of the B. C. C. I. 
has to earn his salary. 

Thirdly, it is incomprehensible why 
the A. G. M. is held at the beginning of 
the season, when activity is at its 
most hectic and not in the middle of 
the off season by which time any 
organised association has had the time 
to finalise the accounts. There is also 
more than enough time to prepare the 
season's programme without undue 
haste. 

The delay only leads to speculation 
mostly about the choice of selectors 
and the captam. Some of this specula¬ 
tion can be purely malicious, but it 
does make good copy: all of it can be 
avoided. 


There is another point on which the 
B. C. C. I. IS weak. Press relations 
hardly exist, because the press as a 
whole (individuals may be privileged) 
IS considered well worth avoiding. 
Generally speaking, the press im be 
as fair with you as you are with it; by 
far the best policy is to lay your cards 
on the table, give sensible reasons 
why your hand IS aceless, and what 
you mtend to do about it. If the press 
is convinced of your sincerity it will 
tend to support more than criticise. 


Which IS presumably why the Chair¬ 
man thought it St to brief the press, 
because the committee has found a 
few faults, where they lie and it is 
apprehended that smee this may not 
be exactly appreciated the report will 
be shelved. All the recommendations 
will come to nought, the committee 
disbanded and the publk left unaware 
that a geniune effort was made. 

Perhaps, this is being too cynical, 
and if it is I will assuredly let you know 
in due time. 
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The travelling circus 
will leave its maifc 

Ajay Kumar and Lokesh Sharma report from Los Angeles 

UN ALLY, the h«ht> m all its splendour It has been Angeles, but it was sUlI enough to 
torch arrived captured by professionals By send a shiver or two up your spine 
1 here was a roar amateurs On cameras with the latest There had been the traditional hic* 
of appioval that telephoto lenses And on no frills, cups along the way When it was 
tilled the stadium unccmiplicated instamatics revealed that a Hell4 Angel was part 

as the torchbeaier No one who watched it, or was a of the torch relay, for instance TTiere 
appeared at the part of it, will ever forget it Some was some debate over the pros and 

peristyle entr moments, some images, will tarnish cons of allowing anybody to bring the 

ance I he ve^ with time, as memory dulls But the flame home, but it all came to naught, 
footsteps of the essence of it all will lemain pnstine, The Hell’s Angel, hke everyone else, 
runni i set med fio/en in time But it for it was as grand a spectacle as any had paid his three thousand dollars for 
was a me rc optical illusion I here was For those lucky enough to be in the the honour of hefting the flame That 
nothing slow or plodding about the Coliseum, it will be a lifelong talking settled the Nfkonng 
opening (trtmony of the Twenty point It was stirring stuff, that cere There were other problems as well, 

thud Olympiad mony Phe setting, the atmosphere. The Greeks had intensified a cam- 

Ihc opening has been captured the spectacle—and of course, the paign to have the Games shift^ 
foicvtr tor all time, for future gen history as well There had been an permanently to—naturally—Greece, 

erations It has been Captured on earlier opening ceremony here, all of But, for the moment, the Olympics 

black and white film On colour film 52 years ago, so the {^andeur was were the property of the aty of Los 
On video cassettes. In sound wd nothing new to the aty of Los Angeles md lx two gionous weeks, 




I Samaranch (toft) held meetings with the chief of the Greek Olympic Commlttaa (r)ght) aarty laat month. 
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the eyes of the world were trained on 
the aty that was hosting its second 
Olympic Games. 

It was the only aty to officially 
submit a bid for the 1984 Summer 
Games and even then, there had been 
bitter controversy There had been 
bloodshed at the 1972 Games m 
Munich. The hosting of the 1976 
Games had left the aty of Montreal 
with diverse financial worries. Finally, 

, Moscow’s 1980 Games had show^ 
1 the power of international mlitics. 

' Judging by the lessons of Olympic 
history, therefore, Los Angeles was 
asking for trouble. 

Not that It mattered. Peter Ueber¬ 
roth’s vision was to stage an Olympic 
Games that did not require any public 
funds. Recognising the excellent 
marketing value of such a sporting 
event, he asked private industry to 
step in with sponsorship of the 1984 
Games 

In order to become a sponsor, each 
company had to provide at least four 
milhon dollars to the Los Angeles 
Organismg Committee In addition, 
the (ximpanv also had to prove that it 
was conducting programmes that 

( would be of value to young sportsmen 
and women. 

This, then, was the backdrop to the 
events that were set ui motion by the 
opening ceremony of the Twenty- 
third Olympiad. But the problems for 
Ueberroth and his staff were far from 
over. For the 16,000-strong special 
pohee force, the Los Angeles Games 
were a gigantic headache 
A headache that lasted only a fort¬ 
night, but that had called for planning 
weeks, months, even years in adv¬ 
ance. The plaiuiing and deployment 
had taken several thousand manhours, 
for security was by for the most 
4 * vexing problem The Olympic security 
force comprises members of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Secret Service and the Califomia 
National Guard, but the task, 
nonetheless, was awesome. 

Almost everyone at Los Angeles 
had an awesome task to perform, 
except those who were there for 
pleasure. For the organisers, the 
Games posed all sorts of grtroblems. So 
too, iijr the competitors But for those 
who dad come to watch, 'it was one 
larg^picnic. 

was difficult to desenbe the 
atmosphere. Everywhere you went, 

^ there were crowds. There was noise. 

. There was colour. It was like the 



For Potor Uoborroth, 
a resounding success 

Mardi Gras, or Woodstock. It was a 
party tliat had no defimble beginning 
and no defimble end. 

It looked as if people didn’t need to 
sleep during the Games, for the city 
was never qmet, never deserted. 
There was always somethmg happen- 
mg, someone celebrating. 

All eves were on the Olympic Vil¬ 
lages, but security was so tight that 
outsiders seldom gut within stone¬ 
throwing distance of the athletes’ 


hmne. Los Angeles was the aty that 
had patented ^ idea of an Olyimic 
Village, way back in 1932. The 
reasons were financial; because of 
funding linutations, it had been neces¬ 
sary to house aU the partiapants in 
one area. 

It was an idea that made history and 
the concept of the Olympic Village 
was enou^ to earn the 19^ orgaras- 
ing committee a nomination for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. And, strangely, 
die idea of three separate villages for 
the 1984 Games is bom of the same 
cost-cutting logic. 

These, then, are the cost-cuttmg 
Games, where even use of official 
bmousines has been severely curbed. 
Ueberroth and his aew have given 
the world a lesson m how the Games 
can be run on a tight budget—and still 
emerge successfiil. 

No one would contest that Not 
even the most cynical atizen—perma¬ 
nent or temporary—of the aty that 
has twice been host to the most 
spectacular show on earth 

Like a travellmg circus, the Olympic 
Games has pitched its tent here ui I^s 
Angeles It will move on soon, but it 
will leave wonderful memories behmd 


LA’s other Olympics 


T he ongmal charter of the mod¬ 
em Olympics called for an arts 
festival "of an equal standard’’ to 
the sports events. The organisers 
of the Los Angeles Games Irave not 
left any stone unturned to prove 
that they are abiding by the Olym¬ 
pic charter. Thus tte 1984 Olym¬ 
pics wdl not only consist of sport 
but also of what is referred to as 
“LA’s other Olympics"—The Los 
Angeles Olympic Arts Festival 
A ten week, eleven million doUai 
extravaganza that will contmue 
alongside the Games themselves. 
It presents some champions of 
music, film, dance and theatre—on 
stage, screen and in swimmmg 
pools 

Thirty theatrical comparaes rep¬ 
resenting 13 countries show off 
their wares at the festival Here 
the emphasis is on the visual and 
the spectacular—two important 
words of the Olympics. 

Perhaps the best performance is 
England’s Royal Shakespeare 


Company’s production of “Much 
Ado About Nothmg” which has 
Derek Jacobi, one of the leadmg 
Shakespearean actors lodav, in the 
lead role 

But the most popular show was 
the one produced by the local 
group called Groundbnes. Their 
play, entitled “Olympic Trials", is a 
mystery set m the Village of the 
1932 LA Olympics, and revolves 
around a murder. 

The most mterestmg part is that 
the details change with each night’s 
audience and members of the audi¬ 
ence are expected to furnish not 
only the name of the victim but the 
clues as well. 

The enttfe festival represents an 
important sign for our times, a 
practical, living demonstration that 
men are begmnmg to understand 
one another. If the Olympic Art 
Festival accomplishes nothing 
more than underscoring these 
words, then vt will have done its 
]ob. 
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Olympic City: 

Lights, camera, action 

But the audience, finds George K. George, is not reacting 

enthusiastically enough 

IS Los Angeles games and situation comedies. dollar. 

ready? It was hard The Olvmjiics is not everyone’s cup In the past two weeks, many coun- 
to say, even four of tea for American sports lovers. Los tries have been sending back 
days before the Angeles and Southern California have thousands of unsold tickets. ()ver one 
opening of the better diversions. Still, the multi- million tickets, especially the ones for 

Twenty-third million dollar corporations and other less popular events, remain unsold. 

Olympiad. In a sponsors will make this Olympic Thousands of prime event tickets are 

way, it will not be Games a success. The organisers available with scalpers and ticket dis- 

answered even as have seen to that already. tribution companies for twice or more 

the Olympic flame To a great extent, Los Angeles is the original price. In fact, the black 
enters the Memorial Coliseum which ready. The international airport has market prices are declining as the 

staged the 1'enth Olympiad in 1932. been expanded to receive thousands events get closer. 

'I'he American public is not yet of foreign competitors and visitors. Thousands who paid for their tick- 
attuned to the event. Even in the host More customs officers have been els months ago, have not yet received 
city, life goes on as usual. The Olym- pressed into service and the new them by mail. The organisers say they 
pic colours (draped all over the city) facilities at the airport are excellent. have made arrangements for personal 

and the media keep them aware of the The city is expecting ,a total of delivery, but many people do not want 

fact that the world’s eyes are on Los o2.'j,()()() visitors from different parts to leave home without the tickets in 
Angeles. Even when ABC (American of the Tnited States and the rest of hand. People on waiting lists are still 
Broadcasting Company) explodes with the world. Altogether 141 nations are in the dark about their chances of 
118 hours of telecasts'for which it will parading 7800 athletes. However, the getting in to see the Games, 
pay at least 200 million dollars to the number of foreign visitors is compari- Last-minute construction continued 
organisers, America is likely to tune in lively low due to the Soviet boycott at the three Olympic Villages and 
to other channels which carry baseball and the high exchange rate of the some of the sites. At Rose Bowl, 




Octoter 25,1979. Nagoya, Japan. The Amarlean Broatfeatting CorporaMen (ABC) M w aarda fl • imiia imwio n 
dollar TV contract for the 1984 Gamas. SIgnatoriea are (from left) John Martin. PreaMont ABC Sports; 
Peter Ueberroth; Lord Klllanin and Madame Monique Berlloux, then IOC Secretary General 





workers were busy fixmg a new 
280,000 square foot turf for the soc¬ 
cer matches 

The Olympic Organismg Commit¬ 
tee’s choice of the Games’ colours h£» 
really paid off Instead of the tradition¬ 
al red, blue and white of the United 
States, the intention of creating a 
dynamic and youthful colour scheme 
resulted in the choice of green, 
rmigenta, chrome yeDow, aqua and 
lavender. Flags, banners and pennants 
in these shades have created a festive 
mood Over a thousand young people 
are working hard to give a more 
lasting Olvmpit touch to the city 
through murals and graffiti 

The Coliseum has undergone the 
most spectaiular colour change It 
wears patches of green, lavender aiul 
touches of gold I he arena will have to 
be repainted in its original tan, as 
required by the Raiders Football 
team, whose home it is Still, it has 
been a worthwhile effort 

Two of the major considerations of 
the organisers are security and traffic 
The tragedy of Munich in 197b is still 
fresh in everybody’s memory ITiere 
are 17,000 armed police officers and 
8,000 unarmed guards on duty Be¬ 
sides, 700 FBI agents will also be 
keeping an eye on the crowds It is 
being described as the biggest peace¬ 
time security force in history 

The worst traffic conditions are 
anticipated on Fnday, August 3, when 
hundreds of thousands will gather 
near the Coliseum for the track and 
field events and the boxing competi¬ 
tion at the sports arena adjacent to the 
Coliseum At this point, the organis¬ 
ers can only pray for a miracle No one 
knows what is really going to happen. 
Nothing of this dimension has t^en 
place here before 

Highway security has been in¬ 
creased In addition to the existmg 
force, 1,000 National Guards have 
been called on duty to assist the traffic 
patrols Parking could be even more 
difficult than the negotiating of traffic 
Itself 

A day’s charges could come up to 
100 dollars, some experts predict In 
fact, parking spaces are beuig adver¬ 
tised through major newspaper col- 
Uiiais But even after paying any- 
when* between 25 to 50 dollars the 
car owners may have to walk quite a 
bi^o reach the arenas 
“ The weather has not been favour¬ 
able either The heat wave that hit 
Los Angeles in the beguimng of July 
has been one of the worst in the aty’s 


S^fepORT _ 
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patrol duties during the Games 

history The mercury has dropped a buted to erratic training methods 
bit since July 24 and athletes and Bomber was expected to represent 
vsitors alike hope and pray that the Sam the Eagle, the mascot of the Los 

milder conditions will continue Angeles Games If the death of the 

If you believe in omens, here is a 22-year-old veteran bald eagle is an 

bad one Bomber, the bald eagle omen, it is not an auspicious one at all 

which was supposed to fly over the However, there is no need for 
Coliseum during the opening cere- pessimism The organisers have done 

momes, died on July 15 during a a remarkable job ui terms of the 

training session Ten days later, a material preparations The spuit is yet 

golden eagle, Fluff, was named as his to be kindled, but the Olympic torch 

replacement But withm 24 hours, the could not do it, even after the eleven 

orgamsers changed that decision and week journey from New York If 

deaded not tb fly an eagle. The anyone can do it, ABC television and 

reason for the reversal was quoted to Carl I.«wis will be the ones to do it, 

be negative pubhaty generated by through their spectacular perform- 

Bomber’s death, which has been attn- ances. • 
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Revise the Olympic programme 


Gaston Meyer points out that some events need to be added 
and (nhers subtracted to increase the relevance of 

the modem Games 


AN institution does on it, watei polo, for example, which 
not last practically a is relatively little played, and the 
full century without brutality ot which is ail the more 
evolving and under- underhand becaiibe, underwater, it 
going changes. On- very olten escapes the referee’s 
ginally, the Olympic attention. 

programme limited In a general wav, 1 would like the 
itself to a number of team s|k)i ts not to be imposed but 

sports, athletics suggested by th(' oiganization com- 
pnmanly, but also mittee of the city chosen by the IOC. 
gyinnastics, fencing, (Iraeco-Ronian Football (socier) tor example, and 
wrestling, shooting, aquatic sports, even basketball, with their super- 
(which included rowmg, swimming and professional elite should not be im 
yachting), cycling, nding (which was posed anv more than table-tennis, 
not organij'ed due to lack of funding), winch is a \irtuallv universal sport, as 
tennis.,, and ciicket. is straight tennis also. 

lodav the (Summer) Olympic ^-nsuie a favourable vote trom 

(,ames gather twenty-two sports, of the IOC, the host city candidates feel 
which SIX arc K'am sports. obliged to suggest all of the sports 

The risk of gigantism, as it is called, appealing on the programme of the 
has been relatively restricted thanks previous (iames. Would the IOC not 
to the “oiganuahon of preliminary be well-advised to re-establish rule 30 
heats oi, in tuned sports, the estab- of the 19.56 "Olympic Charter”? 'Phis 
lishment ot minimum time limits.” rule dilfeiontiated two categories of 
Personally. 1 would like to see the sports: the compul-soiy sports and the 
Olympic programme revised approx- optional sports. As a matter of fact, 
imatcly every twenty years. Besides, one could imagine having, within the 
some spoits do not deserve to appear context of the Games, but unofficiaiiy. 




SovM goalie Evg^y Sharonov Mia a Yugoslav attampt in ttie 1980 
Olympic final, when the Soviet Union won gold. Waterpolo, aays 
the author, is a brutal aport where most fouls go unnoticed 



team-sports tournaments which would 
be extended to the whole of the 
country of the host-city. 

From a totally different point of 
view, the lUC could solemnly confirm 
tiiat it forbids any ranking by nation in 
individual sports, with the exception 
of course of athletics, of swimming 
relay results, or those ol rbwing, 
canoemg, kayak or yachting crews. 

Within each sport there would be 
scope for IOC intervention, for exam¬ 
ple: Athletics: at present there is no 
true sprint event (50 m), nor a real 
intermediate race between the 5(KX) 
m and the marathon (42,195 m) except 
for the 10.000 m which duplicates the 
5000 m. A 20 km event (which would 
double for a one-hour race) would be 
the very thing. The walking event 
should be kept to a 100 km road- 
race—which would take place be¬ 
tween sunrise and sunset. 

Swimming: the removal of the diffe¬ 
rent strokes except for backstroke; 
the creation of a 50 m event (with 
individual timing from starting block to 
finish) and possibly of an aquatic 
marathon in the still waters of a lake 
(10 km for example), two tests which 
have remained unrecognized up until 
now 

No doubt the IOC did not possess 
sufficient technical ammunition to con¬ 
front the International Federations 
directly. Btit ever since the presiden¬ 
cy of Lord Killanin—the saviour of the 
Moscow Games—and that of his suc- 
icessor Juan Antonio Samaranch—the 
tireless traveller— the IOC has 
known how to turn the Olympic 
Games' increased prestige to the best 
account. Furthermore, since 1960, 
thanks to television rights, the IOC 
has won its independence. Thus a 
sound Executive Committee lias been 
established in Lausanne, und^^the 
direction of Madame Monique! Ber- 
Ikiux. Through Olympic Solidary, it * 
tpskes an important contdbutii^ tp, ^ - 
increasBig assistance to developing ' 
countries. 

CourtMy OtflnfM r»vtow 84 
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Of blackmarket - ers and smog 


Pradeep Paul goes behind the scenes of the 1984 Olympics 


THE OLYM¬ 
PICS: To some, a 
reality. To mil¬ 
lions of others, 
just a dream. No. 
I’m not talking ab¬ 
out the people 
taking part, but 
about the specta¬ 
tors. 

Ooing to the Olympics just as a 
spectator also has its problems. A|»rt 
from all the foreign travel require¬ 
ments of a passport, visa and foreign 
e-KChange, there is still the supremely 
vital question of a ticket to the Games.. 

This is an aspect that had to be 
arranged well in advance. Especially, 
if you were very choosy about what 
you wanted to see. Around the end of 
May, the Los Angeles Olympic Orga¬ 
nising Committee printed and distri¬ 
buted about fifteen million copies of a 
thirty-five page booklet. This booklet 
contained information about the Olym¬ 
pics and all the organisation that went 
into the 1984 Games. Also inside was 
an order form for the tickets that had 
to be filled in and sent to the ticket 
issuitig center. 

This booklet was free and was 
freely available in almost every Amer¬ 
ican town with a population of five 
thousand o^ more. 

To an average Indian however, the 
price of tickets was quite steep. Cost¬ 
ing, on an average, eighteen dollars 
‘ apiece, the price range rocketed up to. 
a maximum of ranety-five dollars, with 
a rock-bottom tag of three dollars. 
Nmety-five dollars was the going rate 
for popular events stich as the finals of 
boxing and swimming. Three dollars 
was all it cost for the soccer prelimi¬ 
naries and field hockey. Even the high 
prices were not enough to keep the 
demand at a controlled level. To 
combat this, the LAOOC decided that 
a person could not simply order as 
many tickets as he wanted. In fact, on 
priority events, each person was res¬ 
tricted to a maximum of two tickets 
only. * 

But even this, distribution method 
(fid not st(^ the black market activi¬ 
ties. Many blackmarketeers jiist 
ordered tickets in cfifferent names and 


eventually gathered enough tickets to 
sell at premium rates. 

A plus point of the ticketing system 
was the absence of package deals 
which sometimes forces spectators to 
buy tickets for events which they are 
not really interested in. With this 
system, spectators could pick and 
choose their programme. As seen 
from previous experience, 70 per cent 
of the tickets don’t actually sell out. 
The real rush for tickets is for the 
finals of any sixirt. Even the tickets 
for the first six to seven days of 
athletics did not sell out. Furth¬ 
ermore, as per the LAOOC reports. 


Essay 

Contest 

What do you feel 
about the Olympic 
bbycott? 

In the light of the 1980 Moscow 
boycott by the United States, 
are the Soviets doing the right 
thing by bypassing Los 
Angeles? 

What effect is this going to 
have on future Games? 

Should there be action taken 
against countries boycotting 
the Games In future? 

Let’s have your views in essay 
form. Please type in 
double-spacing and ensure 
that no contribution exceeds 
1,500 words. The best essay 
will be published in 
Sportsworld, the prize being Rs 
300. Names and addresses 
should be clearly marked. 





apart from some tickets for the media 
and for corporate sponsors, there was 
no celebrity list for the distribution of 
tickets. Everyone had an equal 
chance. j 

Arriving at Los Angeles, the un¬ 
lucky ones who did not have some- 
jwhere to stay, made a beeline for the 
hotels. There were long queues at 
itravel agencies. As per calculations, 
there was a shortage of rooms 
although Los Angeles has twice as 
many rooms as any other Olympic 
host city. But even these were not 
enough to house the 6,00.000 people 
who poured into the city. There were 
a lot of rooms available in private 
homes but these were quite distant,- 
some almost as far as Santa Barbara, 
San Diego and even Palm Springs. 

The entire Olympic programme of 
events was so widely scattered that 
the transport problem was another 
major cog in the wheel, lliere was a 
lot of planning to relieve freeway 
congestion and some of the plans 
involved offices working on staggered 
attendance hours, and extended, for 
motorists, to park and ride arrange¬ 
ments, which were all aimed at avoid¬ 
ing the snarls of freeway traffic. In 
addition, the LAOOC carried 
thousands of spectators by shuttle 
buses, equipped with bars and music. 

Another facelift for the city of Los 
Angeles was a 700 million dollar re¬ 
novation and expansion programme 
for the Los Angeles Interiiational Air-' 
port. Along with these renovations, , 
the organisers also added a new' over¬ 
seas terminal which is large enough to 
handle seven thousand people per 
hour. 

Los Angeles is notorious for its 
smog. But with people getting in¬ 
creasingly pollution-conscious there 
have beeii concrete efforts to reduce . 
this. In recent years, the smog condi¬ 
tion has been improving and the city is 
at its best in summer. Still, there are 
people who claim that the smog is • 
enough to affect the highly-tuned 
athletes and this may be what influ¬ 
enced the organisers to have the 
marathon in the evening, when the 
smog is reported to be at its Jowest 
level. 



Olympique 


People know a great deal 
about the Olympics, so 
perhaps it is better to have 
an off-beat quiz. Some of 
the questions below might 
be tough, but hopefully 
you ’ll Grid them interesting. 

l-Why are the five rings on 
the Olympic flag those par¬ 
ticular colours (i.e; red, 
blue, black, green and 
yellow)? 

2. The 1916 Olympic 
Games were cancelled be¬ 
cause of the First World 
War. But where were they 
scheduled to be held? 

3. What did Fred Lorz do in 
the 1904 (iames that will 
perhaps go down in history 
as the biggest Olympic 
hoax? 

4. Which are the two de¬ 
monstration sports at this 
sununcr’s Games? 

5. Who is the only royal 
personage to have won a 
gold medal at the Olym¬ 
pics? 

6. Which country has won a 
watcrpolo medal at every 
Olympic Games since 
1928? 

7. Two American cities 
have staged the Olympic 
Games. One is Los 
Angeles. Which is the 
other? 

8. Which Olympic boxing 
champion became tlie first 
professional Communist 
fighter? 

9. Who was the only athlete 
exempted from the sex test 
at the Montreal Games? 

10. The lives of two Olympk ■ 
champions were portrayed 

in the film 'Ch^ots of - 
Fire’. Which two chatn- r 
pions? 

11. What is traditionally the i 
first event of the de- • 
cathkm? 


Test 

your Olympic 
knowledge 

Andy O’Brien provides the 
yardstick 


12Jayne Torvill and Christ¬ 
opher Dean won their gold 
at this year’s winter Olym¬ 
pics held at Sarajevo, by 
performing to a classical 
piece of music thought to 
be unsuitable for the event. 
What was the piece? 


controversy and who were 
the two athletes involved? 


14.Nine of India’s 13 goals in 
hockey at the Helsinki 
Games were scored by one 
man. By whom? 


IfiAt which Games was the 
13.1'his was a very con- marathon first run at night? 
troversial moment in Olym- And to start and end out- 
pic history. What was the side the stadium? 
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IfiAt which Games was the 
Olympic village first intro¬ 
duced? 

17. The 1956 summer 
Games were held in Au¬ 
stralia. But one event was 
held in another country. 
Which event and why? 

18. The famous song writer 
Irving Berlin wrote a song 
about a legendary Olym¬ 
pian. Unfortunately, Berlin 
misinterpreted the doings 
of this athlete and called 
him a ‘bigga de flop’. Name 
the athlete? 

19. Why is this summer’s 
I Los Angeles Games called 
i the XXIII Olympiad when 

there have been only 20 
celebrations, of the Sum¬ 
mer Games? 

20. What is common to 
Floyd Patterson, Joe Fra¬ 
zier, George Foreman, 
Leon Spinks and Muham¬ 
mad Ali? 

21. Which war hero might 
have won an Olympic medal 
in the modem penthatlon, 
but for the fact that his 
shooting was poor? 

22. The man in charge of this 
year’s Games, Peter 
Ueberroth, was a sports¬ 
man in his own right. He 
just failed to make the US 
Olympic team a few Olym¬ 
pias ago. Name his sport? 

23. Who is the only athlete in 
Olympic history to have 
won gold medals in both the 
Winter and the Summer 
Games? 

24. Which famous Olympic 
personality made a living by 
racing against horses, migs 
and motorcycles even after 
attaining Olympic glory? 

25. Who is the only athlete 
to have won the same 
Olympic track and field 
event four straight times? 

^Whkh athlete at the LA 
Games is nicknamed 'Triple 
Trouble'? 
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27He is not a hockey play* 
er. What was his pet 
event. 
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28Identify this Olympic 
great. 
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29Name this Olympic de¬ 
cathlon champion who later 
went on to portray Tarzan 
on the screen. 
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SOThis Olympic champion’s 
son and daughter also be¬ 
came known throughout 
the world. Name him. 
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Ever since 
Zola left her 
family 
to try and 
win an 
Olympic 
gold, her 
biggest 
threat 
seemed 
more 
political 
than athletic 


f' 
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What kind of F'- 


sense does 
it make to 
spend 
£250,000 on 
trying to buy 
Britain a 
gold medal 



*Don’t blame 
Zola for 
taking her 
chance’ 



I can settle 
down now 
and 

concentrate 
on running. I 
will run my 
heart out for 
Britain 
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Win or lose, says Andy O’Brien, she’ll still be a star 


Z OLA BUDD, ‘starlet of a morality 
play, amateur princess, profes¬ 
sion^ pawn’ is out to prove this week 
that she is the world's fastest middle 
distance runner. 'Winsome, wonderful 
and white’, 2Jola hit the international 
scene when she clipped seven 
seconds off Mary Decker's 5000m 
world record in January this year at 
Cape Town. But South African 
athletes are not allowed to take part 
outside their country, nor are their 
records recognised, ^la had to get 
out 0 # this sporting Isolation and the 


citizenship of another country seemed 
to be the only solution for her. Ever 
since Zola left her family farm outside 
Bloemfontein in March to try and win 
an Olympic gold, her biggest threat 
seemed more political than athletic. 

The options were many. Offers 
from American Universities and a 
variety of currencies. But blood said 
‘Britain’ since her grandfather was 
English-bom. So, politely refusing a 
weB-intentioned 67-year-old English¬ 
man’s offer of marriage (which would 
have also brought her the required 


citizenship) Zola’s father took up the 
offer of the Daily Mail who splashed 
£ 250,()()0 in order to keep Uk Budd 
story to themselves. 

The newspaper personnel did an 
incredible job to see Budd make a 
secret debut on the English track. She 
was brought to Central Park in a car 
and kept m a little fenced-off area and 
then taken by police escort to the 
starting line. She got her citizenship in 
a fortnight, despite a normal waiting 
period of five years. She had to 
renounce her South African 









citizenship in the process. 

Then came the worst part of the 
story. The criticism. Critics charged 
that the switch in citizenship ille^y 
circumvented the Olympic ban on 
South African athletes. The Daily Ma3 
also bore the brunt of the flak, espe¬ 
cially by those w^se Olympic aims 
were dashed with the arrival of Budd. 
Said one of the deprived. 'What kind of 
sense does it make to spend 
£ 250.000 on trying to buy Britain a 
gold medal when the same amount of! 
money spread evenly on ten athletes 
might produce five medals?’ 

When Budd ran at Crystal Palace in 
April she was jeered and she ran in 
tears to a 1500m victory. Things were 
not going ri^t for the barefoot won¬ 
der girl. Perhaps if she had stayed 
back in her native land and broken 
world records she would have got 
greater sjmipathy. 

Things had to change for it couldn’t. 
get any worse. The first olive branch 
that Zola received was from former 
British Olympic medallist Derek John¬ 
son, a silver medallist in the 800m run 
at Melbourne. He appealed to his 
compatriots ’to extend the hand of 
friendship and dignity of non¬ 
discrimination to Zola'. Johnson also 
secured the backing of the famous 
Olympians David Hemery and David 
I Bedford who have (p'eat influence on 
British athletics policy. 

Soon the British o&ials came out 
■ in favour of Budd. There were 
. rumours that if Budd’s rough ride 
; continued and her eligibility ques- 
' tinned then the head of the Intema- 
j tional Olympic Committee’s Eligibility 
! Commission, Wdlie Daume, would 
' have asked Miss Budd to change her 
I nationality. 

j But the British officials were now 
! not going to let a gold medal slip away 
from their grasp. They confirmed 
after consultations with IOC officials 
that 'Zola is a British citizen by ri^t 
and does not requfre the nationalisa¬ 
tion process'. 

All that now remained between Zola 
and Los Angeles was die British 
Olympic trials. The first three were to 
be chosen for the British squad. Yet 
some people were not happy. The 
Greater London Council demanded 
that Miss Budd issue 9 statement 
condemning apartheid. Tte British 
Sports Council answered saying that 
Zob was ’a British dtizen with a valid 
passport and as such b entitled to nm 
at Crystal Palace’. The shy and soft 
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spoken Budd herself felt tliat it was 
unfair that she was being asked to 
make personal declarations before a 
race when others were not. But she 
did answer in a very uncomplicated 
mariner saying, 'Apartheid and the 
other things were bom before I was 
bom and will probably only be re¬ 
solved long after 1 die.’ 

When Zola did get to the starting 
line at Crystal Palace for the trial run, 
things had settled doAvn. The whirl¬ 
wind had suddenly calmed. She tad 
been cleared by the IOC, this in spite 
of the IOC ruling which requires 
athletes who switch nationality to do 
so at least tluee years before the start 
of the Games. (The formal clearance 
was given only five days before the 
start of the Games). Furthermwe, no 
black African nations tad and still have 
followed throu^ on earlier hints that 
they mi^t boycott the Games if Budd 


was allowed to compete. This time 
she (in the 3000m) was not jeered. 

Jane Furness, now England’s 
second best middle distance mnner, 
who had earlier commented on distant 
relations and flags of convenience 
embraced Budd after the race. “It was 
very touching,” said Budd and,“it made 
me feel so welcome.” Welcome she 
was. Publishers, producers and the 
like were soon hovering around her. 
But Budd was least perturbed by this. 
All she said was “I can settle down 
now and concentrate on mnning”. 

For all this, Zolz is not looked upon 
as a defector or a profiteer back in 
South Africa. In fret, she is a heroine 
of sorts. Johannesburg’s Citizen news¬ 
paper asked the people not to ‘blame 
^la for taking her chance.’ 

Zola herself is not concerned about 
politics. She merely wants to run and 


‘she will,’ as she says ‘run her heart 
out for Britain.’ But here too there is 
controversy, for as the Citizen puts it 
‘legally, Zola will be mnning for Britain 
but in her heart and soul she will be 
runing for South Africa, since a mbber 
stamp, a new passport, a new 
citizenship cannot change her.’ 

Whatever be the case one can’t but 
agree with Mary Decker, Zola’s arch 
rival. Decker said Tm happy for Zola' 
‘I will enjoy the extra comretition.’ So 
will everyone else. Miss Decker. 

Zola epitomises the modem athlete 
who must deal with political and otKei 
strifes but still concentrate on top 
notch perfomiance. Her qualification 
for the Olympics shows that political 
hurdles are sumiountable. It also 
proves that, some day, the Olympics 
can be free of pciiitics and can be held 
for the competition’s own sake. 
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Backwards 
c|uicker, further, 
higher 

T he whole world knows 
that, in 197h the 
Olympic Gaines wtIt held 
in Montreal, Canada But 
most of the world does not 
know that about 8,000 kilo 
metres away from the real 
Olympic Games, in a small 
village called Monreal, a 
separate (iames were held 
rhe 891 inhabitants of 
Monreal will long lemem 
ber their Olympii Games 
For in Monreal, a small 
village in the Eifel, a kind of 
anti-Olympud took place at 
the same time as the Mon 
treal 01>inpits Enjoying 
the motto “Olympic Games 
without norms”, about fifty 
German sportsmen, who 
had failed to pass the Olym¬ 
pic standard upheld by the 
German Light Athletics 
Association weicpaitici 
pants as well as otgaiiiscrs 
h their ‘anti 

Ohmpiad" they aired their 
displeasure against sports 
bureaucrats theconipul 
Sion of always having to win 
and the s\ stem of norms 
‘ 1 ogethei and not 
against one another was 
their starting off motto 
with which they intended to 
show up the coniplc te non 
sense of we must sue 
ceed as one of them put it 

I he audience was c nthu 
siastic almost hOG of the 
inhabitants caint to the 
(lanies of Monreal—a par 
tic ipation not ac heiv ed in 
am sense b\ Montreal 
No wonder for the 
athletes competed in com 
pletc'h new disc iplines 
e g long distance pole 
jump ping pong bal! long 
distance throwing sprint 
mg with a turning point 
Fach competition icsulted 
automatically in a world re 
cord I he \ 1 C tors had to 
clamber into a muddv hole 
in disresiiec t fc i the iionnal 
token of honoui 1 he \ an 
quished stood looking down 
at them' 


Olympic Oddit 


Off the beaten 
track 


The longest 
Games 

PRESENT day Olympic 
Games take just two weeks 
for the competitions prop¬ 
er And an additional two 
days for the openuig and 
closing ceremony 

But in 1900, at Pans, the 
second Olympiad opened 
onjuly 14 as a side-show to 
the Great Pans Exposition 
There was hardly any oiga 
nisation and the Games car 
ned on in utter confusion 
and dragged on for almost 
two months There were 
fifteen sports and which of 
them can be termecfVllym- 
pic "in the true sense of the 
word is debatable 

No gold 

WINNING an eyent at 
the Olympics gets you a 
gold medal Eyeryone 
knows that Butitwasnt 
like that always m the 
] 896 Games at Athens and 
the 1900 Games at Pans, 
the only people who were 
awarded medals weie the 
winner and the runner up 
The winner got a silyer 
medal, the runner up got a 
bronze medal and the third 
did not figure for a prize 
So, the traditional gold 


medal, which is almost 
synonymous with the 
Olympics, was introduced 
only in 1908 at London 

The correct 
diet 

LASSE VIREN proved 
himsell to be an even bet¬ 
ter athlete than the great 
Paavo Nurmi or Emil 
Zatopek when he success 
fully defended his 5,000 and 
10,000 metre titles at the 
1976 Montreal Olympics 

But, after his victory in 
the 10,000 metres at Mon¬ 
treal, Viren was accused, 
by a section of the press, of 
having resorted to the 
practice of blood boosting. 
Blood boosting is an un¬ 
natural, but not illegal, pro¬ 
cedure of extraction of a 
quart or moi e of blood from 
an atlilete some time be¬ 
fore a major competition, 
freezing this blood while 
the body builds up enough 
blood to replenish what was 
extracted, and then, just 
before tlie race, thawing 
out the extracted blood and 
reinjecting it into the 
athlete’s body This compli¬ 
cated process increases the 
body’s haemoglobin level 
and oxygen-carrying capa¬ 



Under and over: in the ‘perverse hurdle rsce' the 
athletes had to spring and crawl under the hurdles. 


bility and increases the 
athlete’s endurance capac¬ 
ity It is very popular wath 
modem day athletes 

Viren denied the reports 
and claimed that his h&bit of 
performing so well, espe¬ 
cially in major competi¬ 
tions, was because all his 
training was aimed at mak¬ 
ing him peak at the nght 
time Also, he clauned that 
his special diet helped him 
to perform so well. His 
special diet reindeer milk 

A matter 
of principle 

‘SIR, you are the 
greatest athlete in the 
umrW ’ These were the 



The Isgendsry Jim Thorps 
who lost sll his gold 
models in s controversy. 


words that King Gustav V 
of Sweden said as he hand¬ 
ed a bronze bust of himself 
to Jim Thorpe To this, 
Thorpe acknowledged his 
gratitude but it was some¬ 
thing that he had well and 
truly earned. 

Jim Thorpe, winner of 
the pentathlon and the de¬ 
cathlon at the 1912 Stock¬ 
holm Games finished fourth 
in the high jump and 
seventh in the long jump, 
all at the same Games. 
Truly, King^Gustav was not 
mistaken. Thorpe had won 
gold medals, a jewel en¬ 
crusted chahee and the bust 
and was revelling m the 







Quick thinking by Gunnar Nordahi brought Sw ede n a 
goal In tha 1948 soccer semi-final against Denmark. 

Heaiislnghe could be off-side, he stepped into the 
net—and out of play—and his team-mate Carlsson’s 
goal stood. Sweden went on to win the gold that year. 


glory that is due to any 
Olympic winner when dis¬ 
aster struck. In January 
1913, it was learnt that Jim 
Thorpe had received pay¬ 
ments of $25 a week while 
playing minor league base¬ 
ball in North Carolina. This 
was enough to categorise 
him as a professional and 
therefore, ineligible to 

i compete in the Games. 

Although Thorpe wrote 
‘ to the Amateur Athletic 
Union apologising for this, 
they were very strict and 
publicly vilified him and 
struck his name from the 
record books. The IOC, in 
turn, asked for the return 
of the medals and trophies. 

A heartbroken Thorpe 
then drifted around and 
finally, in 19.53 at the age 
65. died of a heart attack. 
Eventually, in 1982, the 
IOC lifted the ban on the 
long dead Thorpe and in 
1983, his gold medals were 
presented to his children. 

A unique point in this 
whole incident was that 
although the AAU and the 
IOC were so severe and 
punished him by taking 
away his well-deserved 
gold medals, both the men 
who came second to him in 
the pentathlon and the de¬ 
cathlon, Ferdinand Bie and 
Hugo Wieslander respec¬ 
tively, refused to accept 
the gold medals which the 
IOC later presented them 
with. 

That must have been Jim 
Thorpe’s greatest victory. 

All bull 

GYMNASTS have al¬ 
ways been the cynosure of 
all eyes as far as the body 
perfection is concerned. 
But, it would be interesting 
to see if these modem 
musclemen could emulate 
their vaulting counterparts 
of ancient Crete. 3,000 
years ago, the Minoan peo¬ 
ple living on Crete also 
practise vaulting. The 
onlv difference from then 
and now is that the ancient 
Minoans vaulted over live 
bulls! Any takers? 


The walkover 

.ACCORDING to Olympic 
record books the 40()in 
winner at (he London 
Olympics (1908) is listed 
as, ‘W.Haltwelle- 
G.B. (Walkover) . This 
bland entry fails to reveal 
the terrible controvei sy 
behind it. It is the only 
instance in Olympic history 
when an athlete won on a 
walkover. In an atmos¬ 
phere of intense British 
anti-Americanism the race 
got under way. I'he leading 
contenders were T. C. 
Carpenter, W.C. Robbins, 
John Taylor all from tlie US 
and Scottish inembei of H is 
Majesty’s Guards, Lt. 
Wyndham Halswelle repre 
senting Britain. 

At the final stretch Rob¬ 
bins was ahead with 


Carpenter just behind ana 
Halswelle third. When the 
Briton inovt-d to the out¬ 
side to tu I n get t he lead, 
Carpi'nk r e.lged over from 
tile uiside to block him from 
passing. 

in the sluiftle one of the 
j\iiicrican runners elbowed 
Halswelle and this infuriated 
the British spectators and 
officials. 

Coming in first Caipen- 
ter tried to break the tape 
but found there was none. 

A British official hadpui- 
leii it away. Robbins com¬ 
ing in second also made a 
tapoless finish. But Hals- 
vvelle finishing third found 
the tape ready to be 
broken. British judges 
were shouting foul and no 
race and Bntish and Amer¬ 
ican officials argued with 


each other. At last a com¬ 
promise was reached. The 
entire 40()m would be rerun 
two days later with strings 
laid out to divide the lanes. 
But Carpenter was disqual¬ 
ified and he was not to take 
part in the rerun. 

The Americans refused 
to run it again and so Lt. 
Halswelle ran it bv himself 
and was given the gold 
medal. But the controversy 
persisted for decades. 

Holy Scot 

SABBATH. A very holy 
day especially for the very 
devout. On the day of the 
Sabbath, a goixl Christian is 
supposed to rest and only 
do what is absolutely 
necessary. Eric Liddell of 
Great Britain was a good 
Chnstian and even running 
in the Olympics was not so 
much of a necessity that it 
deemed breaking the Sab¬ 
bath. 

Liddell, onginally a lOO 
and 200 metre sprinter, 
opted out of the 1(X) metres 
at the Paris Olympic 
Games of 1924 just be¬ 
cause the heats for the 100 
metres were scheduled for 
a Sunday. Instead he ran 
and qualified for flic 200 
and 400 metres. The 400 
metres never really being 
his event. 

Surprisingly, Liddell 
finished tliird in the 200 
metres, and in the 400, 
where he was little fancied, 
he sprang a surprise by 
winning in a time that was a 
new Olympic record. 

On the Sunday of the 100 
metre heats Liddell spent 
the evening giving a ser ¬ 
mon in a Scottish church in 
Paris. 

Knowing the way 

THE 1900 marathon was a 
very controversial one. At 
the halfway nlark Arthur 
Newton took the lead and 
he thouglit he had held it 
since then. He ran into the 
stadium assuming he was 
the winner but to his asto¬ 
nishment he learned he hgd 



Carpentor crosses ttie finishing line in the 400m 
finais whiie British officials break the tape 
and signal a ‘no race*. 





Ol ympi c Oddities 



comeSfth There wert 
four other mardlhuntt s 
already at the finish lim In 
first place was Michc I 
Teato a French baker Iht 
runner-up Emile Champion 
was also a trenthman 
Since the rat e was run 
through the long and wind 
mg streets of Pans Newton 
protested that the two 
Frenchmen had used their 
knowledge of the streets of 
Pans to their ad\antagc by 
usmgshortiuts Newton 
also claimcHl thuit no one 
had passed him after he had 
taken up the running 
Unofficial reports dnfted 
m that 1 eato and others 
had taken a horse and cai 
nage tor most of the wa> or 
had detoured from the rt g 
ular route 1 his was the 
reason given for 1 eato s 
time which was nearly an 
hour faster than the othei s 
However, this argument 
£uls to deal with the fact 


that the third place linishei 
was Ernst hast a Swede 

Closest record 

1 HE closest record win 
in swmimmg m the Oi>m 
pi( s was ui the 197J ItXim 
individual medley final be 
tween Sweden’s Gunnar 
Lairsonand IimMcKteot 
the US Gunnar got the 
verdict over Me Kf t by two 
hundreths ol a second in 1 
mindl 981 secs to 
4 U '<83- a margin of 
fmin or the length a finger 
nail grows in thu t weeks 
1 his led to a c hange in 
mtemational rules with tim 
mgs and places decided 
only to hundreths 

In the same lai e the 
bron/t medallist was Hun 
gary s Andras Hargitary 
He only learned to swim 
because he nearly drowncd 
when he was e'lght ifte r he 
fell into the ic y Danulic 
nver 


I had to be dragged back 
to life, and after that, my 
mother ordered me to learn 
to swim and this IS what 
comes of it 

Hargitary also came fifth 
in the 2(K)m mdividual med¬ 
ley and sixth m the two 
hundred metres butterfly 
all m the same year 

Montreal tit-bits 

Lookmg up one’s scrap 
book of the 1976 Montreal 
Olympics one found some 
mterestmg tit bits 

The Organismg Commit 
tee gave Press accredita 
tion to two priests to cover 
the Games for Radio Vati 
can Rev Barry Jones and 
Kev Andre* Lamoureux 
were more mterested m 
covenng the human and 
spiritual side of the Games 
lather than the polibcal 
wranglmg 

1 he political wrangling 
was the boycott of the 


Games at the last minute 
by African and Arab coun- 
tnes So effective was the 
boycott that reporters 
covenng the Games out¬ 
numbered the competing 
athletes There was a total 
of 7886 reporters accre 
dited to cover the Games 
while withdrawals in the 
first three days reduced the 
number of athletes to 6934 

Fence problem 

Olympic fencing officials 
at Montreal had to take 
special steps to prevent a 
repeat of a cheating scandal 
which led to the expulsion 
of a Russian athlete 

The whereabouts of the 
culpnt in the scandal, 38- 
year old Boris Onish¬ 
chenko, were not known 
but in all probability he was 
sent home by the Soviet 
officials He was expelled 
from tlie Games after offi¬ 
cials discovered that his 
fencmg epee was wired to 
score a hit without touclung 
his opponent 

Onischcenko was a 
candidate for the gold in the 
modem pentathlon, the 
supreme test of all-round 
^rts ability 

Following the hoax the 
officials deaded to smear 
invisible ink, impossible to 
erase, on the weapons of all 
Olympic fencers after they 
were checked for hidden 
devices that could trigger 
the electromc scoring 
machine > 

Cop boro 

One of Montreal’s bas¬ 
ketball sites was named af¬ 
ter a local policeman who 
was fired because he took 
part in the ],904 Olympics 
without being granted 
leave. But when Entmne 
Desmartea returned with 
Canada’s first gdd medal 
he was reinstated and be- 
camealegend. 

No loo 

American hi^ jionper, 

Dw Stones, Im me 
Olympic Village to return 
h(^ to Cahfomia until his 
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Matti Jarvinen of Finland protends to throw the javelin 
following his victory in 1932. He competed with his 
sweat pants on and only took them off when he had 
to pose for photographers 


event the following week. 
This was due to one 
teason, as he put it, "I was 
the 12th man in line tor the 
lone bathroom in oui Vil 
lage room ” 

Smash hit 

WORLD records are set 
at almost every sporting 
meet But none ot them are 
is spectacular as the one 
set by the Japanese swim 
ming team in the men’s 
4 x200 inetie firee-style le- 
lay at the 1932 Games of 
Los Angelea 

Normally when wc hear 
of a new world record the 
margin by whic h the old 
record is beaten is so small 
that It has to be expressed 
in tenths and even hun 
dreths of seconds But the 
Japanese men leally put 
this belief to rest whe ti 
they won the race ui .i new 
world recot d time ol 
«58 1 

But the really astounding 
part was that the lapanese 
4 x 200 metres free style 
relay team oi Yasnji 
Miyazaki, Masanori Yusa, 
Fakashi Yokoyania and 
Ihsakichi Foyda smashed 
the old record of 9 3b 2. 
set by the American team 
at th<* 1928 Games, by t 
mind boggling 37 h 
sec onds So if the avei age 
ts taken each of them swam 
the 200m in less than 9 
seconds than did each 
American 

An accountable 
medal 

THE 1960 Rome Olwipics 
100m free-stylc for men 
was another event whu h 
ended in controversy Dos 
Santos led the final at the 
turn but John Devitt and 
Lance Larson passed him 
at 70m and after that it was 
neck and neck between 
them 

They splashed it out in 
the last 25m Ten metres 
from the finish, Devitt was 
inches ahead Then with a 
last bui St of energy Larson 
pulled even and touched 


wnat SI emed to many as 
one stroke ahead 

F very one hailed Larson 
and Decitt went across the 
lane s and congratulated him 
and left disappointed The 
t hi ee judges foi the first 
position met to giv e their 
dec ision Fwo voted for 
Dev lit and one tor Lai son 
Ol the three second place 
iiidges two gave Devitt 
second and one Lai son So 
out ot the SIX judges three 
put Devitt first and three 
put Larson The automatic 
timers had Larson’s time as 
55 1 secs and Devitt s as 
55 2 secs Even ^he unoffi 
c lal papt r tapes at the end 
of the pool showed th ii 
Larson had won by torn 
inche*- 

Yet the chief judge who 
according to the rules has 
no say in the matter, 
ordered that Larson s time 
be changed to 55 2 secs 
and gave the decision in 
favour ot Devitt 

Four year s of pi otest 
tailed to change things and 
Devitt remained the ‘un- 


accountiihle gold medallist 

Rare breed 

ATHLE1ES who over 
come medical problems and 
physical handicaps aie a 
rare breed But when 
these athletes win lacc s 
and even set world records 
then It sutclv must go down 
in the annals ot tlu history 
of sport 

All example ofdetei 
mination is Wilma Rudolph 
This five foot 11 inch bhek 
American from 1 ennessee 
won three gold medals in 
the 1960 Olympic (james 
held in Rome Tins sprint 
queen won the 100 and 200 
metres events and was part 
of the winning 4 x 100 
metres relay team And 
yet, Wilma, as a child suf 
fered thiough polio, double 
pneumonia and scailet 
fever 

Wilma Rudolph’s 100 
metres recoid of 11 
seconds flat, set in Rome, 
still stands with only 
Wyomia Tyus equallmg it in 
1968 
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No easy pickings 

ONE of the biggest dis- 
^pointments ever in the 
Games’history befell Japan 
The Japanese had intro¬ 
duced judo as an Olympic 
sport m the 1964 Olympics 
held at Tokyo Since the 
sport originated from these 
country everyone strongly 
believed that the Japanese 
would dominate this disa- 
pline But a shock was in 
store for them. In the open 
class, a Dutchman, Anto- 
rous Geesink beat Akio 
Kamuiaga of Japan This 
six foot SIX inch Dutchman 
was a clear threat to the 
title as he was a two time 
world champion But, with 
the home suppoi t and the 
psychological advantage of 
competing at home, the 
Japanese were expc'cting to 
make a c lc*an sweep of the 
ludo 

\ cruel blow to Japan, 
this 

Three second 
chance 

NO list of odchties is 
(onipletc wnthout some 
thing on the Munich Olym 
pics men’s basketball final 
between theDSAand 
UbSR It IS if fact, one of 
the biggest controversies 
ot international sport The 
US had won !>cvcn Olympic 
utlcs and (>4 consecutive 
games in 3b years 

f he final saw a hectic 
finish and as the horn 
sounded theAmenrans 
had won 50 49 Celebration 
had already begun when it 
was ruled that the clock 
was wrong and there were 
still three seconds left to 
play These three seconds 
were enough for the Rus 
sians to score and win 51- 
50 as the horn sounded a 
second and last time The 
US filed a protest but it was 
overruled by a jury of 
Appeal The US refused to 
accept Its second place sil¬ 
ver medal 

Compiled by AndyO'Brfpn 
•nd Pradoop Paul 
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How to Enter 


What you have to do . 

Very simple The Olympic Ring features 
the photographs of 5 Olympic Gold 
Medalists Identify them Then 
complete a sentence in not more than 
10 words on why you think the Olympic 
Games is the greatest sporting event in 
the world That s all so come on start 
Olym pixmg 


Very simple again All you have to do is ^y 
any canv as footw ear fr om Bata/BSC Stores 
anH attach the casli memo to the entry form 
The entry forms will be available at the shop 
Itself You can send as many entries as you 
wish but each entry form must be 
attached to a cash memo 

All other rules regarding the contest are 
detailed in the entry form _ 

^Sports Kit will include 1 Track Suit 1 Pair 
of Shorts Socks and 1 Sports Shirt 



Mficial Supplier to the Indian Olympic team at the XXIII Olympic Games. Los Angeles 
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With Olympic golds in 1972,1976 and 1980... 

Teofilo Stevenson is a victim 
of the Cuban boycott 


Jose Aguilar looks back on the amazing career of the man who 
looked set to create Olympic boxing history by winning a fourth 

gold medal at Los Angeles 



Against Mlllan of Cuba. He missed an excellent sparring partner: ‘A victoiy is won in nine minutes 
of fighting, but it’s forged in long hours of training, dedication, and'effort in the gym' 


A S I left Teofilo Stevenson resting 
in his refrigerated room, 1 
thought of the huge effort the great 
Cuban boxer had made to realise his 
dream of winning a fourth Ohmipic 
gold medal at the Los Angeles 1984 
Games. But that was not to be. The 
most cherished dream of his life has 
now become a mirage. The boycott 
has cost him his dearest ambition. 


The heavyweight champion denied 
emphatically tliat the time had come 
for liini to retire. "I feel good and 
might have been able to win my fourth 
medal in Los Angeles," he says. 

For Stevenson these Olympics 
presented a very special challenge. 
His detractors were of the opinion 
that at 33, with over 250 fights behind 
him. he had good reason to 'hang up 


his gloves’ with honour. 

"I was trying to become the first 
fighter to win four Olympic medals in 
amateur boxing," he declares. 

This record would have overthrown 
that of the Hungarian Laszlo Papp, the 
Cuban giant gaining the added 
distinction of having won them all in 
the same category. Stevenson’s 
followers, and there are a great many 
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of them both in and outside his 
TOuntry, were worried by his recent 
performances m the rmg. 

They thought he would have to 
ivork hard to rekindle their former 
^th m his powers. 

Problems in training 

While speaking of his training he 
recalls problems in sparring matches, 
especially since the retirement of his 
compatriot Angel Milian—the second 
luban superheavyweight—and difh- 
jities in facing rivals, both foreign 
and Cuban, for more than two rounds, 
or “veiv young kids you can’t hit 
hard” 

Stevenson sees that these training 
iroblems, as well as his own tactical 
errors, were reflected in his defeats 
jy the Italian Francesco Damiam and 
Jie Soviet Alexander Krupin. 

“In the fight with Damiani I didn’t 
eel at all well I was in good physical 
:ondition and technically well pre- 
jared, but that day I don’t know what 
lappened I felt bad, tense So I’d say 
iiat in that li^t it wasn’t Damiara who 
•seat me, but me who began to do 
;hings wrong,” he explained 
“1 know It’s hard to explain ai^ 
ven harder to understand, but that’s 
now It was ” 

Some people think there was a bit 
too much subjecuvity towards his nval 
snd altogether a certam amount of 
tourism m that European tour. 

He admits that m the fight with 
Krupin during the last Cordova Cardin 
.oumament in Santiago de Cuba in 
983, he felt better, though his prepa¬ 
ration was not up to the standards he 
lad achieved for the world cham- 
}ionships in Munich, West Germany 
/here he won his first Olympic 
fcavyweight title in 1972, 

V Parly on, m the fight against Kru- 
jm, Stevenson received a left swmg 
.o his right eye. “In fact, he stuck his 
;ft thumb in my eye. It was a chanp 
)low, which lost me the control of the 
natch. I couldn’t keep si^t of him any 
more, as he could keep his distance, 
:onstantly darting in and out ” 

On his fi^t wiui Craig Payne of the 
Jnited States in Houston, he said, 
‘What happened was what happens to 
ny boxer when the judges make 
mistakes. ” 

“Those judges were biased, 
though the first round was roughly a 
raw, m the second he didn’t touch 
Ip There were a lot of blows but it 
ifSems most of them were mine. 


When I went back to my comer my 
second, Alcides Sagarra. said that if I 
put in a few more blows the fight 
would be mint 'That’s what I did ” 
“If you hit hard, act well tactitally 
and technically, and have a good 
second round, you hope for the light 
decision from the judges.” he com 
ments 

In fact, Stevenson was eliminated 
by PavTie in a 2/3 decision It was onlv 
a few months smee the I'S pugilist had 
lost r s c against anothei Cuban, 
Jorge Luis Gonzalez, during the eighth 
US-Cuban encounter in Havana 
Not only the ^eat champion but 


disaster in Houston. 

These champions were the 
flyweight Pedro Orlando Reyes, the 
featherweight Jesus Sollet, the hght- 
weight Ramon Gou'e and the welter- 
wei^t Candelano Duvergel. 

The SIX boxers from the US— 
among them Payne, who lost 1-4 
against the superheavyweight 
Damiam—and two from Canada, didn t 
win a single title m this World Cup. 

Stevenson makes a joking compan- 
son in answer to suggestions that his 
rivals are catching up with hirn. 

“How many fiji^its have I won? ’, he 
asks. “One or two. and counting up 




Stevtnson In Munich ’72. He pulverised Duane Boblidc, the 
White Hope 


also seven other Cuban partiapants victories agauist losses there’s a big 
came out badly from the North and diffeieme But who cares . in boxing 

Central American and Caribbean if you lose a couple of times they say 

(NORCECA) elimination tournament you’re finished bometimes a baseball 
IP Houston for the third team World playei l.iils to bat twentv times or 

Cup in Rome. more, missuig all the time, gmid 

A few weeks later in the Italian players, and they don’t say they’re 
capital, the NORCECA boxers won finished, but that they’re in a slump If 
the team title with golds for four that happens to a boxer thev tell him 
Cubans, survivors of the arbitration to retire 


Despair 
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l\f <lwjvs thout'ht thU ill bdd 
palchts IK h ltd to mi Konii <ind not 
t vt i\ont s Roinft to In like itu I liosi 
fiu juil till bid moiKilts in i boxii s 
valid in iddtd 

Sttitn on doisnI Id I tbit hi hvis 
b< I n pu nil ul n hoitd bv his loiiK 
M 11 111 I) MIU' 

i ill 111 nil t polls >s ixhiustinp 
out to I ittuuKii tiiiniiiKi whit 
diihli '111 to win It s till issiiitiil 
touiid nil \ \uloi\ K won 111 mill 
iiiiniiUs 111 li'lninj. but its toigid in 
loll}' 1 nil o* ti uiiiiit' didicntion iiid 
illoit 111 till ),\in 

Idol 

Ihi tiipli Oh'iipii i h inipion savs tint 
hi s 111 Ml botiii'ied to think about 



wll It It Ill l\ li I I llkl oilLi 111 s 11 1 st d 
in till nituiil (oui-vi ot tillin' to bi 
tht idol of till Ill 1 ''OS 

Mivht Ik 111 lit lit HI dii'-tood 
tint III II ilwnsbt till ido' loithwill 
ti\ to Hint III 

\},"in mil Is HI nil M mi li 72 
bti MII (II 'is d( sin'>td Iiinm 
bobiil I till Inst I )\i 1 111 s 1 11 < d ir 
til Hill, Ihi Boonk I fointiit ii,iinst 
w n III iiiti 111 } i lit bov I VI i\ t ii til il 
skilliil mil sit nil, 

V\ 111 11 (|Ui sti ill d ibout Ins ^ai iti st 
idvtis iiv in 1 1 lilt I ist liM M ns tin 
},iitit Itoiii lltliiin 111 till loiiiiii 
Cubiii pimiiui of Oiiiiiti rtiiniin 
silt lit lot I Itw iiiiiutis But Ills 
answti IS still the saint Bobiik 



Wt lenidiilK r that his score against 
thi White Hope of US boxing in the 
70s was ont loss and one win in that 
order Against the Sonet Igor Visots 
ki on till othtr hand hes had two 
til k ats without a single victory 
It was rtally inirediblt what hap 
ptiitd with Visotski in both our 

lights 

Stivtnson iimemlicrs that in the 
tint in the Coidovi Cardin touina 
nil nt in Santiago dc Cubi in 197 f he^ 
li It ill and I linilx d into iht ring undeu 
pressurt troni his fntnds He had flu 
mil fiMi 

Stevenson deseiibtd the Los 
Angeles games as the most important 
event m the Olvmpie period now 
coming to an end but stressed that he 
would not be re tiring eithe r before or 
aftei 

Ihere have bien intieism of my 
recent performances I think most are 
eased on the views of a few people 
about particular points in my boxing 
career They are respectable 
opinions though I don t share, them, ’ 
he said 

Stev' nson complains about the 
treatment hi icccived at the hands of 
certain pressmen, whose ideas later 
appiared to be those of the fans 
Here we are talking to each other 
You inquire about dilferent questions 
and get my opinions and answers to 
youi doubts Vouve got material for 
an analysis But unforlunatelv, it’s 
not always like that Some of them 
never even reich the gym 
Stevenson bebeves his punch still 
carries wt ight and that he s retained 
the qualities which took him to 
stardom He didnt think that a 
triumph at Los Angeles would have 
silenced ^he cntiis but he was more 
worried about what his hundreds 
admirers might have thought 
He addressed these final words to 
them 

1 had got plent> of motivation to 
trv for my fourth gold medal at the 
Los Angeles 1984 Olympics Every 
boxer prepares himself to win all his 
fights this medal would have given a 
new dimension to mv hfe It was a 
verv important goal 

I his medal would certainly have 
brought him satisfaction, as a 
sportsman as a man as well as being 
vet another of his contributions to 
Cuba s sport and people, to his 
countless supporters and thousands of 
boxing Ians the world over 
1 believe he deserves at least, a 
vote of confidence a breathing space. 


Third Gold in Moscow '80 Against Piotr Zaev, USSR 
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Turf View 

Lively Emprey 
shocks them cold 


T here have been Derby days at 
BanKalore since the summer of 
1962. A long kaleidoscope of Derbys, 
magic moments in the panorama of the 
Turf. Derbys to forget, Derbys to 
cheri.sh, wet Derbys and dry Derbys. 
But the 1984 Bangalore Derby will 
long be remembered as the fair\’-tale 
Derby, a sort ot dream come true toi 
the connei tions of a bonny coll named 
Liveh’ Enipre\. 

The 26th rumiing of *^he Bangalore 
Derby is only fifteen minutes away. 
Eight colts and four fillies .ire in tlie 
paddock and the jockeys have just 
mounted up. .Soon they are traversing 
the short hack down to the starting 
gates. Many a horse has destroyed its 
chances on the w<iy but suiprisinglv 
enough all the runners are cool and 
collected. 

The usual thiongs press against the 
rails at the start, and soon tlie horses 
are being stalled. For the second year 
running a filly is the lavounle, and 
Emuience as she is called is enjo\ang 
the bulk of the support in the betting. 
Solitaire is ne.xt in demand along with 
Artaius, wlule the other fancied lun- 
ners are at lens and twelves. Nobody 
appears to be p.i>ang anv interest to 
Lively Emprey who is f>() to 1 and 
over. That too with his trainer openly 
tipping his horse as .i good thing for 
this -Classic. Meanwhile, the last 
horse is stalled and suddenly the big 
moment is at liand. 

Under starter’s orders and they’re 
off. The tiny whine of the course 
commentator embraces a vague 
undercurrent of something that seems 
suspiciously like excitement a thin 
wedge of emotion in the hard slab of 
phlegmatic cheese. 

There is a special magic about the 
opening seconds of any race. At that 
moment nobody’s fate has been de¬ 
cided and everyone can hope. The 
rankest out.siders are in with a 
chance—25 to 1 Professor Stnbeck. 
Fifty to 1 Lively Emprey, and even if 
one is prepared to stretch ones im¬ 
agination far enough 100 to 1 Party 
Hit. 

As the field settles down to' a 
scorching pace on a track that is a bit 
on the soft side, Party Hit is close to 


last. The bookmakers assessment of 
his chances appear to be correct. Into 
the lead goes lYima Facie, just 
behind her is .Solitaire. A few lengths 
off Solitaire is Lively Emprey. 'ITie 
favourite Eminence is fat back at this 
stage, but then there is a long way to 
go. 

The held stiaightens up after the 
first right handed turn and Piima Facie 
IS playing her role of pacemaker right 
down to the tee. .Solitairt' appears to 
be going well enough in second place, 
but few pi-opie appear to be paving 
I ivelv Emprey any attention at all in 
third «p(>t. Thet are more interested 
m looking for Eminence, Artaius. and 
Renowned, all of whom are nowheie 
nerii the helm of affairs at that junc- 
tuie. 

f’ast the mile and its downhill now 
and some of the colts aie already 
beginning to resent the fall in the 
ground. Lively Emprey appetits unnif- 
fled and is Ix'autifully placi'd in third 
spot, just behind Pnnia F'acie and 
Solitain-. But will he be able to keej) 
up the almost suicidal gallop that the 
race is being run at? 

Shrotf on the favourite Enimence 
.ind Shinde on Artaius obviously do 
not think so and they are not in the 
least perturbed at being about twelvi* 
lengths oft the leaders. 

Rounding the turn and into the 
homestraight and Pnma Facie finds 
the pressure beginnuig to tell. Shi* 
begins to falter and a roar goes up 
from the crowd as the second 
tavourile .Solitaire comes up to chal¬ 
lenge. But Solitaire has precious little 
left to offer and he flatters only to 
deceive. It’s then that jockev Alan 
Mercer uelcashes the power machine 
known as Lively E'mprey. 

The .olt erupts into a pulsating 
burst of speed that looked close to 
impossible considering the pace at 
which they have been galloping for the 
last mile and a quarter. He makes the 
others look like casual dawdlers and 
devours the ground with each telling 
stride. Shioff brings Eminence up to 
challenge but it’s all to no avail. Lively 
Emprey has still got something m 
reserve and he kicks clear to win by 
two lengths from Eminence who is 


wobbling in the closing stages. Artaius 
is third a short head the good of ar 
inspired Prima Facie who has run on 
to finish fourth. 

The race has been like a dream 
come true for trainer Eddie Cracknel. 
Better known as a rider, Eddie had 
openly tipjx’d his horse to win almost 
a fortnigfit before the Derby. For him 
this was his finest hour. The owner of 
the colt Mrs M B Medhora was 
unfortunatelv not in Bangalore to see 
this magnificent triumph, ill-health and 
old age keeping her away from a 
n.oment that will always be cherished 
in her mind. 

The cheers are tumultuous. The 
masses as a whole may not have 
backed Lively Emprey, but they can 
recognize a champion when they see 
one. Jockey Alan Mercer sits back in 
the saddle, occasionally patting 
Emprey’.s neck. Trainer Eddie Crack¬ 
nel has tears in his t-yds as he comes 
forward to accept the Derby trophy. 

He sums up the race admirably, 
"We were always going well and I felt 
that I had it won before the turn.” For 
him. a man who has won close to 
every important race in India as a 
rider except the Bangalore Derby, 
tins must surely have been his foest 
hour. 

Of course, the minute a rank outsid¬ 
er comes out and wins a Classic, the' 
world attributes the achievement to a 
variety of reasons. Sure enough, the 
first excuse that they came up with 
was that Eminence was badly ridden. 
The second one was that the going 
suited the winner a lot better tlSin it 
did anyone else. 

Well both these theories do hold 
water, yes, but the most important 
factor of all has been overlooked. The 
manner in which Lively Emprey won 
leaves little to no doubt at all as to his 
class. For a horse to have sal just off 
the pace in an exceptionally fast run 
race and then quickened in the last 
part means only one thing in my book 
and that is that Lively Emprey was* 
every inch a deserving wiimer of the 
1984 Bangalore Derby, because only a 
top class horse could have emulated 
him. 




l 42 3 said at the time 
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Beginning this week, we carry edited extracts from 
E.W.5wanton’s ‘As I said at the time.’ The book, published by 
Collins Willow and priced at £14.95, is a collection of his 

essays, profiles and letters. 


Lloyd in his element 

When Clive Lloyd has played hiy last 
ittimgs and his place in cricket history 
comes to be assessed there is one 
verdict which no one surely wiU dis¬ 
pute: as a one-day cricketer he has 
been pre-eminent When one thinks of 
the peat finals at Lord's - of Gillette 
and of the Prudential World Cup-thc 
future that comes to mind is of Lloyd 
with lithe and sinister tread advancing 
to the crease; of one innings after 
another of lazy power; of bis prowtityg 
menace in the covers, the swift 
pounce and the deadly throw; of his 
holding the Cup proudly aloft on the 
dais with the Duke of Edinburgh or 
another president ofMCC beside him, 
smilinfdy applauding. Lloyd has led the 
Wfesf Indies to victory in the only two 
‘World Cups'played at the moment of 
writing, and by the time this is being 
read he could have made it a bat-tnck. 
He has been on four Gillette-winning 
sides for Lancashire. The extract 
tonp my report of the final of 1972 
apmst Warwickshire pictures one of 
his most commanding innings. 

September 197‘2. If any man won a 
match for his side, Clive Lloyd did so 
for Lancashire. Coming in when they 
had lost both openers for 26 aher lU 
overs, he was forced by some very 
good Warwickshire out-cncket to be¬ 
gin with uncharacteristic restraint. 

• After eight more overs he had made 
only sue, and thou^^ Filling was finding 
the raps more successfully, the target 
of 235 (never previously attained in a 
Gillette final) looked a mighty way off. 

At this point Lloyd drove Brown 
with a rare crack past nud-on and 

E filed the next ball tor sue to souare- 
g. These strdees set him off, and 
fir^ then onwards it seemed to mat¬ 
ter tittte to him who bowled what. 


With strokes of elemental power 
this large, lithe man-with contact 
lenses now replacing the spectacles 
which one often used to fear would be 
shaken off his nose by the violence of 
impact-hit the baQ at a speed which on 
this fast outfield time and again made 
cutting off impossible. 

'Inhere were the unusual number for 
Cup cricket of fourteen 4s in his 126, 
besides three 6s, and the whole 
sparkling performance lasted only 2 V 2 
hours or 42 overs. Whereas Lan¬ 
cashire needed to make almost exact¬ 
ly four an over, Lloyd scored three an 
over off his own tat. 



E.W. Swanton. CoNn Cowdray mM: 
"As a crIeket'Writar there can mver 
be quite his like again.” 

The only qualiScations one would 
ever presume to make as to his 
captaincy is that there have been not a 
few occasions when he might have 
been, ana some when he certainly 
should have been, more assertive. 
When the ball had been flying round 
the ears of the England batsmen in a 
terrible way in the Old Trafford Test 


of 1976 It was pathetic to read the 
comment attributed to the captain to 
the effect that ‘the boys ' had got over 
excited. They might have had a 
charge of manslaughter on their 
hands. In New Zealand in 1980, after 
many unsavouty incidents, the West 
Indians, including a pathetically weak 
manager, packed their bags during the 
Second Test preparatory to dying 
home. They were dissuaded not by 
Lloyd but by some extremely forth¬ 
right talk by telephone from the West 
Indies Board of Control. 

In other words Lloyd has seen his 
province as leader as confined strictly 
to playing strategy and tactics. He 
leaves the umpire to apply the Laws 
without help from hun. If tbs is 
contrary to the traditional concept 
whereby the captain considered bm- 
setf responsible for the sportsmanship 
and behaviour of bs side in all re¬ 
spects it must be added that others 
among bs contemporaries act along 
similar lines; likewise no one wouU 
deny that many modem top-class 
cricketers are far more difficult to 
handle Ban in the past. 

Finally, I would say not a word 
against Lloyd’s personal attitude 
■either on the field or off. He has 
never, in my experience, queried a 
decision, vditle in mufti he is the most 
genial and modest of men, with an 
easy phitosophy of life 

A few home truths 

November 1973: I am far from beii^ 
one of those who find no virtue in 
present-day cricket and cricketers 
whose pleasure in the game is wholly 
centred in times past. Hiere was a 
glamour about the cricket between 
the wars, and of the decade following 
it, that is not clearly reflected in vdiat 


Bo^ Extract 


• we see today. To the older generation 
there is no denying that, ai^ I accept 
that the players of the 1970s may 
sometimes recoil automatically from 
bemg waffled at by old men about the 
good old days. To that extent I 
suppose I take a chance in appealing to 
them to listen to a few home truths. 
But let me accept the risk, and we will 
begin in the field. 

There's no doubt that the general 
level of fielding has improved durmg 
my tune, and I don't mean only m 
county cricket Tighter competition 
has much to do with this, and, still 
more, the fact that at the hi^er levels 
at least the players are in their athletic 
prune When cncketers matured more 
quickly and went on playing far longer 
the spread of age in a county side 
might be fiom 18 to 50 now it's more 
likely to be between 24 and 36 The 
throwuig today is marvellously good, 
and fielders are prepared to hurl 
themselves about to save four runs ui 
a way that scarcely happened 
Where I would dispute the superior 
it> of today over yesterday is m the 
field-placmg on which the modems are 
apt to complunent themselves ‘Look 
at the old pictures,' they say, ‘and 
youll find Tate bowling to two slips 
with Bradman 200. And there’s Percy 
Chapman still at silly mid-off What 
could be more ridiculous?’ 

One might make ui this case the 
speaal plea that m 1930 Bradman’s 
phenomenal skill-and appetite for 
runs-had only just burst on a compla¬ 
cent world (That 254 at Lord’s was 
the first of his eight double hundreds 
' against England') But what was Tate’s 
du’ection’ What was he trying for’ He 
' was certainly bowimg to hit, or just to 
miss, the otf stump For the break 
I back or occasional inswinger-which 
I Maunce ‘always claimed was an acci 
I dent-long leg had to be sufficient 
There was no splitting of the field 
five four. Tate’s wickets derived 
chiefly from his exceptional hL off the 
pitch and late out-swing. his victims 
were mostly bowled or caught behind 
or m the slips or gully 
' There are tewer slow bowlers to- 
: day, more’s the piu. and of those 
there are not many use the air But 
Bishen Bedi is a glorious exception It 
anyone now playing is inclined to be 
thinking that Rhodes would not 'oe 
much of a problem today-and such 
blasphemous thoughts are not beyond 
some of them-let me just write down 
once more Bedi’s figures in the fice 
Test matches m India last winter 


oyers 372.5, maidens 134, runs 632, 
wickets 25, ayerage 25.28. In style 
and technique Bedi is a direct descen¬ 
dant of the archetypal, classical left- 
armer, Wilfi'ed Rhodes. He and that 
othei great spinner ofcontrastingtech- 
nique, Chandrasekhar, beat England 
almost single-handed. 

Instant cncket, of course, has not 
helped the cause of the slow bowler, 
but neither haye the foolish drawmg-in 
of boundary ropes or the prevalence 
of circular equidistant field-placing, the 
'saence' in which is beyond me. But 
there are perhaps signs, faint as yet. 
of the arts of the spinner being 
recognized once more Essex had a 
highly reputable season, and more 
thw half their bowling was done by 



“In styhi and technique Bedi la a 
direct deacendant of the archetyp- 
al, ciaasicai left-armer, Wilfred 
Rhodea.” 

the spinners. East, Acfield, and 
Hobbs Only tour sides had more than 
their 72 bonus points for bowling (Jne 
of the most satisfying exchanges of 
the summer for me was the Gillette 
semi-final at Lord’s wherein in mid- 
tnnings Titinus and Edmonds, the old 
fox and the young hopeful, bowled 24 
overs against Sussex for a return of 3 
for 38. ‘So much,’ wrote that hopeless 
reactionary, the cncket correspon¬ 
dent of The Daih Telegraph, ‘for the 
piffle that you cannot “afford” slow 
bowling in one-day cncket ’’ 

I have de\oted most of this article 
to the out-cncket because battmg is 
apt to be fettered by the field-tactics 
employed, and onlv the very' best 
players and, alas, those mostly from 
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abroad can now regularly dominate 
with the bat. But in part at least our 
county batsmen have contnbuted to 
their own relative eclipse, and 1 blame 
their coaches for what can only be 
uisufficient emphasis on first pnnci- 
ples The bowler sees all too little of 
the blade of the bat because of the 
prevalent habit of ‘working’ the ball to 
the on side 'Fhere is so much playing 
across the line of the ball instead of 
hitting through it, with the sweep 
stroke the great besetting sin. It’s fair 
enough to lut to long-leg with horizon¬ 
tal bat the bail that pitches outside the 
leg stump. Indeed unless it is pitched 
n^t up there may be nowhere else to 
hit it. But much is swept which pitches 
on the stumps, or even outside the off 
stump, that could be much more 
safely dnven or even played with a 
vertical bat off the back foot. 

As 1 say, the art of batsmanship in 
English cncket especially is apt to be 
fiiistrated today by the concentration 
on keeping the batting side quiet and 
waitmg for them to make the mis¬ 
takes. The game today has many 
points of merit I would only suggest 
that if captains and coaches turned 
their sophisticated minds into mure 
aggressive channels it would be an 
even greater pleasure both to play and 
to watch 
The Cricketer 

G.H. Hirst (187M954) 

STORIES cluster round a man held ui 
wide affection The one of his com¬ 
ment to Wilfred Wiodes as the latter 
joined him for the last wicket m the 
famous Jessop Test against Australia 
at the Oval in 1902. ‘We’ll get ’em in 
singles’ IS plainly apocryphal. A York- 
shneman, if he made any such re¬ 
mark, would have said that they’d get 
’em in ‘ones.’ But the idea of grafting 
for victory without heroics is, of 
course, completely in character. No 
better or more generous cncket wnt- 
ing has seen the hg^t of day for a long 
tune than which was occasioned by 
the death of George Hirst. "The excell¬ 
ence of the subject brought the best 
out of his biographers. Among the 
letters called forth by the obituary that 
appeared on this page was one of, I 
th^, special interest I pondered on, 
what, u anything, was actuaUy said 
when Rhodes jouied Hurst for the last 
wicket agauist Australia at the Oval in 
1902, England then needuig 15 runs to 
win; and! doubted the authenticity of 
the oft-quoted phrase from Hirst. 
‘We’ll get ’em m suigles.’ 


jl 
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From Battle, Sussex, in handwrit¬ 
ing firm and steady, comes this fas*, i- 
nating evidence: ‘(icorge Hirst came 
towards the Favilion to meet him and 
encourage him, and I was at the gate. 
What he said was “one at a lime 
Wilfred, we’ll get ’em. ’’ They did! And 
I can hear his broad Yorkshire words 
still! 

W. Rhodes (1877—1973) 

IF, as has been said, Mailey bowled 
like a millionaire and Grimmett like a 



the later years of 
his Mindness he wouU 
sit ‘listening-in* at some 
great mat^; andwlwn 
he heard thuU there was 
no man out, he would 
munnur ‘He*s bowling 
bad.’ 


miser, Rhodes was the hard-headed 
financier, ready to buy his wickets but 
never at an extravagant price. And 
how often, in those far-off days of 
handsome driving, was the pnce a 
four or two from inviting half-volleys 
and then ‘caught Denton bowled 
Rhodes’ at straight long-off? ‘Wher*‘ is 
his field?' he was wont to ask a slow 
bowler when in the later years of his 
blindness he would sit ‘listening-in’ at 
some grea» match; and when he heard 
that there was no man out. he would 
murmur ‘He’s bowling bad.’ 

On his retirement in 1929, Rhodes 
went as coach to Harrow School but 
whereas Hirst was such a success at 
Eton, Rhodes found it more difficult to 
convey his talents to schoolboys. He 
left Harrow in 19.36, and after the 
War his eyesight deteriorated. 

Sir Neville Cardus, CBE 
(1889-1975) 

LET ME attempt to take readers in 
spirit to the memorial service to Sir 
Neville Cardus. The (Kcasion, at St 
Paul’s, Covent Garden—a church long 
associated with the arts—reflected in 
its complete originality both the 
genius of the man and a philosophical 
stance which had advanced significant- 
•ly from the atheism of his youth. 

John Hester, priest-in-charge of St 
Paul's and rector of St Anne’s, Soho, 
in his brief introduction to the service, 
quoted Cardus as subscribing to the 


adjuration of Jovvetl, the lamous Mas¬ 
ter of Balliol, to the young Margot 
Asquith; 'You must believe in (jod, my 
dear, despite what the clergy tell you. ’ 
After this there was little but the 
Cross and i-andles, and the wlute light 
over the aumbry to remind us that we 
were in * hiirch. The Royal Philharmo¬ 
nic Orchestra, conducted by James 
Laughran of the Halle, gave us Elgar's 
'Screnad*' lor Strings', and move¬ 
ments from two concertos by Mozart, 
these interspersed by Alan Gibson’s 
addri'ss and readings by Dame Flora 
Robson, Wendy Hiller, and David 
(iray, of 77ie (iuurdian. 

PcKir Mr (iibson got olf to an 
unlucky shirt, for when it s«'emed the 
conductor had declared lus first in¬ 
nings and the speaker accordingly 
mounted the pulpit the music suddenly 
burst out again, and he ha*l to n'tum 
to the dressing-room. However, it 
lakt's more than this to put Mr (iibson 
off his stride, and he was soon pencill¬ 
ing in with subtle strokes an ,'*ffectinn- 
ate portrait of the essential Cardus. 
He spoke as one of many brought to 
an appreiiation of the game by his 
subject, in liis case by Good Days with 
its immortal passage on Enimott 
Robinson, for Neville the incarnation 
of Yt>rkshire: 

Kohm;,on aeemfd to lx‘ madt’ out of the 
stuff of Yorkshir*.' lounty; 1 imagine that the 
l.ord one day fiathered togctliei a heap of 
Yfirkshirc clay and breathed into it and said, 
‘Kininotl kobinson, go on and bowl at the 
oavilion end for Yorkshire.’ He looked the old 



Sir Nsvilie Cardus. "...Ha's prob¬ 
ably busy just now, arguing with 
Bernard Shaw.” 


soldier, with his lined face and fine grey hairs. 
He shambled about the field with his trousers 
loose. You were getting ready to sec them fall 
down altogether when he would remember 
them in time. 

Alan Gibson wearing his Oxford 
hood ought to be on permanent call for 
occasions such as this. He suggested 
that William Blake’s lines might ex¬ 
press Cardus’s philosophy as personi¬ 
fied in his writing; ‘Man was made for 
Joy and Woe; And when this we 
rightly know. Thro’ the world we 
safely go, Joy and Woe are woven 
fine, A clothing for the soul divine. ’ He 
wasn’t sure that Cardus would agree 
with Blake, ‘but anyway he’s probably 
busy just now, arguing with Bernard 
Shaw’. 

The Cncketer 

K.S. Duleepsinhji 
(1905—59) 

K.S. .DIILEEPSINHJI, who, after a 
life sadly marred by illness, died in 
India of a heart attack at the age of .64, 
was a great cricketer, one of the most 
gifted, as well as most graceful, who 
ever played for England. Considering 
that his health allowed him only seven 
full seasons, his achievements are 
memorable enough. But news of his 
death aroused a pang as well as a 
distant echo, both among those who 
played with him and those who watch¬ 
ed him play. When\the old heroes are 
talked about and his name is men¬ 
tioned people say ‘Ah, Duleep!’—and 
the pause tells of affection as well as 
respect, for he was a most modest, 
gentle person. As with his legendary 
uncle ‘Ranji’ one almost recalls the 
charm of his character before his 
merits as a cricketer. 

The 173 against Australia in the 
classic Lord’s Test of 1930 was the 
peak of his achievement. Holding the 
'umings together, he yet scored his 
runs in four hours and three-quarters. 
An element of tactical indecision may 
have helped his end. When he was 
caught at long-off off Grimmett at 
quarter past six, and his uncle, the 
Jam Saheb, was remarking ‘the boy 
was always careless’, A.C. MacLaren, 
an oracle of awesome resonance, was 
deploring Percy Chapman’s criminal 
folly in not having declared already. 
T^e truth was no one then knew quite 
how to wage a four-day Test, Brad¬ 
man was soon to show them. 

In this innings against Grimmett at 
his best, and in many others, ‘Duleep’ 
showed himself the complete artist. 
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He had all the strokes, but as with an 
earlier aristocrat of the crease, Wil¬ 
liam Beldham, his special glory was 
the cut. He was lissom and keen of 
eye but he did not presume upon his 
gifts to flaunt the book. He, if anyone, 
put a bloom on the orthodox. And 
what a bloom! One day he was cutting 
McDonald to smithereens at Old Traf- 
ford, the next, silk shirt a-flutter, he 
was dancing out to Freeman at Hast¬ 
ings and reducing that tormentor of 
the slow-footed to utter impotence. 

Freeman! I only heard once of 
‘Duleep’ getting an^, and Tich Free¬ 
man was the sufferer. In dry weather 
Sussex got caught on a most suspi¬ 
ciously wet wicket at Maidstone and 
were promptly spun to destruction.* 
‘Duleep’ said ominously; ‘Wait till they 
come to Hastings. ’ Kent came and he 
murdered them to the tune (jf 115 in 
the first innings and 246 in the second. 
In these innings he scored at more 
than 70 an hour off his own bat, and 
gave in all two hard chances. Once, 
against Northampton, on the first day 
of the season at Hove he made 233, 
and was out by sLx o’clock. No wonder 
he swiftly became, and still is, a 
legend in Sussex. 

In mid-August 1932 Sussex and 
Yorkshire were fighting out the Cham¬ 
pionship toe to toe. At Taunton 
against Somerset. ‘Duleep’s’ 90 won 
the match. It was his last innings. His 
illness had returned, Sussex lost their 
leader, and MCC had to find a replace¬ 
ment to send with D.R. Jardine’s team 
to Australia. 

But that rancorous tour, in retros¬ 
pect an>'way, ‘Duleep’ would have 
been thankful to miss. Cricket to him 
was not that sort of game. 

R. C. Robertson Glasgow 
(1901-65) 

THE TRAGIC key to Cnisvie’s life 
was the acute mental depression that 
plagued him in black, inevitable cy¬ 
cles. alternating with the moods of 
exaltation and mental brilliance when 
all his best work was done, and when 
he was the most scintillating company 
in the world. This half of him was all 
that most were permitted to see, and 
it is by this that he will be remem¬ 
bered. Crusoe batting, arms crossed, 
with a surf-board on the sands at 
Jersey, Crusoe going in No. II to save 
J the match for Somerset at Fenner’s, 
entering the field from the press-box 
at square-leg where he had been 


shaping his light report for the Morn¬ 
ing Post, and being stumped by a mile: 
above all perhaps, Crusoe on many a 
summer’s evening among the tankards 
at Vincent’s holding forth with a spon¬ 
taneity wundorfuliy diverse on any 
subject under the sun. ‘Here’s Cru¬ 
soe.’ everyone would say wherever 
cricketers gathered, ‘now for some 
tunl’ He never disappointed, but few 
knew at what cost. He. like Harry 
Altham in a rather different way, was 
very' nnii h the victim of his friends. 
The Cricketer 

F. E. Woolley (1887-1978) 

Frank Edward Woollev. who died in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 91, was 
one (A the great cricketers of history 
and in p.irticular the pnde of Kent. He 
wa.s as giacefiil a batsman as ever 
donned pads. 'I'he beauty of his play 
was despite a quite apparent stiffness 
of limb and gait. .As with Denis Com¬ 
pton, one tended not to notice a 
certain awkwardness of movement in 
the joyous contemplation of the 
stroke. F.imiliarity and .iffection bred 
a blindness to such detail. If Woolley, 
coldly analysed, was hardly a graceful 
figure, he was a supremely rhythmic, 
stylish, debonair striker of a cricket 
ball. 

The late R. C. Robertson-Cilasgow 
began his Print of Frank Woolivy, in 
that delightful series of his, by saying 
that ‘he was easy to watch, difficult to 
bowl to, and impossible to write 
about.’ 



R.C. Robertson Glasgow, "...vory 
much the victim of ms friends.” 


Bradman on one leg 

December 1946. My colleague, 
Leonard Crawley, once asked Don 
Bradman to what he attributed the 
fact that when other great batsmen 
made a hundred he almost, invariably, 
scored two hundred. 

The 18-year-old Don replied 
humorously: To my superb footwork, 
sir. ’ Whether he meant it to be taken' 
seriously or not, it happens to be true. 

1 wrote of his great innings here at > 
Sydney, when a strained muscle kept j 

**One he (Dtdeqf) 
was cutting McDonM 
to smithereens at Old 
Tn^ord, the next, silk 
shirt a'Jlutter, he was 
dancing outtoFreenmn 
otHastings” 

him immobile in the early stages, that 
Bradman looked more formidable on 
one leg than anyone else on two. 

Peterborough 

Viewers* views 

July 1955. The end of an exciting day 
during the Test match, had delayed 
my getting baby to bed. She was 
expressing ht;r disapproval of being 
bathed, as I listened to E. W. Swanton 
giving his summ^- of the day’s play. 
Imagine my surprise when he stoppi^ 
and. looking straight at the baby, said: 
‘Will you be quiet there at the front?’ 1 
think she was as surprised as 1 was, 
she IcKiked at the screen and suddenly 
stopped crying. 

(Mrs) fil. Byron, Silverdale, Lancs. 

An uncanny dream of 
W.G. 

/ was anxious in 1967 to obtain some 
first-hand reminiscence from men who 
had played with W.G., and wrote, 
among others, to Henry Grierson, the 
illustrious founder of the Forty Club, 
This was his reply: 

I fear I never played with W.G. When 
I was in the front line in Flanders in 
October 1915 I had a dream about 
him. The only one I had in that hellish 
place. We came out of the line for rest 
four days later and. on getting a 
paper, I found that he had died on the 
night I dreamed about him! This may 
assist you, I hope. • 
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Tiidc and FMd Evanb (Man; 

100 Milfi 

a: A. Wall* (Q. B.) 10.25 aao*. 

^: S. Laonard (Cuba) 10.25 aaca.. 

■: P. Palrov (Butsarla) 10.30 aaca. 


Illl'Jrmi 


rk 






: P. Manna* (Italy) 20.10 aaca 
: A. Wall* (Q. B.) 20.21 aaca .. 
: 0. Ouarria (Jamaica) 20.20 1 



■: V. Markin* (USSR) 44.04 aaca. 
^ : R. MHchall (Auairalla) 44.04 *« 
■; F. Sclianar (OOR) 44.87 aaca... 


• :S.Ov*n(Q.B.) 1:46.4... 

0: S. Coa (Q.B.) 1:45.0. 

■. N. Kirov (USSR) 1:46.0. 


• : S. Co*(Q. B.) 3:30.4. 

» : J. Stranb (QDR) 3:38.8.. 
■ = 8. Ov*« (Q. B:) 3:30.0.... 


• : W. Clarpinaki (QOR) 2h 11:03. 

O: Q. Nliboar (Holland) 2li 11:20. 

■: 8. Oahumanaurov(USSR) 2h 11:36 


lie MalaiO Hurdtaa 

• : T. Munkalt (QOR) 13.30. 

O : A. Caaanaa (Cuba) 13.40. 

■ : A. Puchkov (USSR) 13.44. 


HloA JunM 

•: Q. Waaalfl (QOR) (2.3em)‘. 

p : J. Wazola (Poland) (2.31m). 

B ; J. Fralmuth (QDR) (2.31m) . 


Pola VauM 

•: W. Kozaklawlez (Poland) (S.78m)‘ 

p: K. Valkov (USSR) (S.OSm). 

■: T. SluaarakI (Poland) (S.06m)_ 


Lang Jump ar Broad Jwap 

•: L. Dmbrowakl (Q0R)'(8.S4m)_ 

P: F. Paachak (GOR) (8.21m).... 

■: V. Podluahnyi(USSR) (8.iem). 


Tt1|d* Ja w p H afcOlap and Jamp 

• : J. Vudma* (U^R) (17.36m). 

p: V. Sanayar (USSR) (17.24ffl). 

01: Jl da Ollvaira (Brakil) (17.22m) .. 


DIhuv 

•: V. Raaahchupkin (USSR) (88.84m). 

P : I. Bugar (TCH) (68.38m) . 

■: L. Call* (Cuba) (86.32m). 


OholPul 

•: V. Kiaalyov(USSR) (21.35m)*.... 
P*. A. Baryahnlkov(USSR) (21.00m). 
■: U. Bayer (QOR) (21.00m). 


• :'?TOir| 08 lR)( 61 . 8 Om) . 

P : S. Litvinov (USSR) (80.64m) . 

■ ; V. Tamm (USSR) (78.96m) . 


» vaiani inrow 

• : D. Kula (USSR) (01.30m). 

■ \ P : A. Makarov (USSR) (88.e4m) 

' I I ■: W. Hamach (QOR) (80.72m)'... 


0 ■ O. Thompaon (Q. B.) 8405 Point*. 
p : y. Kutaanko (USSR) 8331 Pointt... 
: S. Zhelanov (USSR) 0135 Poi nt*. - 

• Gkild P Silver ■ Bronze 

• Olympic record 


1980 Olympio _1 

Track and FlaM Events (Woman) 

: tl^on^lndava (USSR) 11.06. 

: M. Oohr(QOR) 11.07. 

: I. Auarawald (QDR) 11.14. 


rmpica 


200 Malar* 

•: B. Wockel (QOR) 22.03 *.. 

p : N. Bochin* (USSR) 22.10. 

■: M. Otiey (Jamaica) 22.20. 


•: M. Koct( (QDR) 48.88 *. 

p : J. Kratocreilova (TCH.) 40.48. 

■: C. Lathan (QDR) 49.68. 


•: N. Ollzaranko (USSR) 1:53.5*. 

p : O. Minayev* (USSR) 1.54.0. 

a: T. Providokhina (USSR) 1:55.5 . 


1800 Malar* 

m ■ T. Kazankina (USSR) 3:566 *. 

p : C. Wartanbarg (QOR) 3:57.8 . 

■: N. Ollzaranko (USSR) 3:59.6. 


100 Malara M ur dlaa 

• : V. Komiaova (USSR) 12.56* . 

p : J. Kllar (QOR) 12.63 . 

a : L. Longer (Poland) 12.65. 


High Jump 

• : S. SimaonI (Italy) (1.97m)* . 

p:U.KIelan (Poland) (1.94m) . 

a : J. Kirat (GOR) (1.94m). 


Long Jump 

• : T. Kolpakova (USSR) (7.06.n)*. 

p : B. Wujak (GOR) (7 04m). 

a: T. Skachko (USSR) (7.01m) . 


SholPul 

• : 1. Slupianek (QOR) (22.41m)*. 

p: S. Krachevakaya (USSR) (2t.42m). 
a: M. Pul* (GOR) ( 21 . 20 m) . 


DIacuft Thtow 

• : E. Jahl (QOR) (e9.98m)* . 

p : M. Petkova (Bulgaria) (e7.90m).. 

a : T. Laaovaya (USSR) (87.40m). 


JavaUn Thteui 

•. M. Colon (Cuba) (08.40m)’. 

p : S. Qunba (USSR) (67.76m). 

a : U. Hommola (QDR) (66.S6m). 


PanMhIon 

•: N. Tkachenko (USSR) 5083 poMta*. 

p : O. Rukavlahnikova (USSR) 4037 point* . 
a : O. Kuragina (USSR) 4875 point*. 


oxmg 


TCH: Czechoalovakia 

PRK: Paopla* Republic of Kora* 


• : S. Sabyrov (USSR) . 

p : Hlpollto (Cuba). 

a : B. Uk Li (P.R.K.).. 

a I. Mouatalov (Bulgaria).. 


MMdtoWam 

• . J. Qomaz (Cuba). 

p : V. Savchenko (USSR).. 

a : J. RybickI (Poland). 

a : V. SllaghI (Rumania)... 

•: T. Stavanaon (Cuba). 

p : P. Zaar (USSR). 

a; I. Laval (Hungary). 

a J. Fanghanal (QDR)......-. 

Oela. CouHaay; BPORTg WOfiT ( My dar e bed ) 
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Tested. Trusted. And has 
the technology behind it. 
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Ono* * «gilit McdMmwN df llw games ife winning up lb Mbig to tM 

rsoord bmaking parfbnnanoss. Maks a nola of thasa laaults in tha blanks provkiad or^mim .j... awi^ difld 
to do tt. And ones again ECtv bacoma a tha osntra of your attantioa Bringing tha action without Intsrruption. 
Thbaa who havani aa yat bought a tv. but are planning to buy one. Hares a timely reminder. ECtv adds yai 
another parformar to ibi range, tha i^tv Miniaupar. Ifs a portable which works as wen as tha much bigger sal 
And finally remember, there is nothing to beat the combination of a proven w and a prompt a fter sales servica. 
Think about it 
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rW99 W9l0ni 

•: I. Mat* (USSR). 

^ : S. Tchervankov (Buloarla) 
: J. Stmlako (TCH) 


’Tin 


•; D. Qoodhaw (G. B.).. 

A. Miakantv (USSR)., 
a: P. Evant (Auatralia).. 


•: Arridaaon (Swadan).. 

^:R. Pyttai(QDR). 

a. 0. Lopai (Spain). 




(Man) 

e: Yugoslavia. 

► : Italy . 

a: USSR. 


ollaybail (Man) 

•: USSR. 

p ; Bulgaria... 

a; Rumania... 


Archery (Man'a OanSla PJ.TUt Round) 

a : T. Poikoialnan (Finland) 24SS polnto.. 

p : B. Isachanko (USSR) 2452 points. 

a : Q. Farrari (lialv) 2449 points 


Arcnery 

(Woman's DauMa FJ.TJk Round) 

• : K. Looabaridzo (USSR) 2491 pointo. 

p’: N. Biitozora (USSR) 2477 points. 

a: P. Msriluoto (Finland) 2449 points. 


Cycling;(40eo mta roam PutsuS) 

a; USSR... 

p: East Qarmany... 

a: Czochostovakia... 


a: U. Qewenigar (QOR) . 

p ; E. Vasilkova (USSR)_ 

a S. Nsilsaon (Danmark) _ 


a: C. Matschuck (QOfl) _ 

p: A. Pollack (QOR) .... 

a;C. Knacka(QOR) . 


Qymnaatlca 

Indhrichiai (Men) (Floor CompatWon) 

; R. Brucknar (<3DR) .... 

: N. Andrianov (USSR) .. 

: A. Dltlaiin (USSR)... 


j:: 


a: A. Oitlatin (USSR)..... 
p; A..Tkaclvov (USiOT). 
a: J. Tabak (TCH) _ 


r I r:i .“ra 
a: A. Tkachyov (USSR).. 

p ; A. Oitlatin (USSR)_ 

a: R. Brucknar (GDR).... 




tm 



a: N. Kim (USSR). 

a: N. ComanacI (Rumania).... 
a: N. Shaposhnikova (USSR) 
a: M. Qnauck (GOR). 


wifiiming (Man) (im hm Pma 

a:<I.Woltha(QDR)- 


p; P. Holmartt (S w adan), 
M: P. J ohanaaon (- ■“Odai t 
MeMtsboaiiaMw 
a: B. Baron (Swad a n) — 


a: USSR Se9.60poina .... 
P : GDR Sai.lS points .... 
■ ; Hungary 676.00 points .. 


Taam C a m pstiaon (War 

a : USSR 394.90 points.— 
p : Rumania 393.N pomis 
a :0PR 392.55 pointa....- 
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Mohun Bagan retrieve honour 


Suprakash Ghoshal 


I T was time for them to retaliate. 

The humiliation at the Nagjee 1'ro- 
phy, or even worse the insult of their 
coach at 'riruchirapalli when they 
were ousted from the prestigious 
Federation Cup, had been tormenting 
them for a long time. For they came 
as a shock that shattered their confi¬ 
dence just when they were feeling 
right on top of the world, having 
profited richly from the transfer mar¬ 
ket when the curtain went up on the 
1984 soccer season. 

Immediately, Uiey were labelled as 
the best team with rivals Mohamme¬ 
dan Sporting and East Bengal occupy¬ 
ing the second and third spots, re¬ 
spectively. 

But that honour was short-lived and 
the story thereafter has been a sad 
one for evei^ Mohun Bagan suppor¬ 
ter; they waited for one last opportun¬ 


ity to salvage what they had lost in the 
past lew months. I'liat occasion came 
on July 21, when the Eden Gardens 
became a vast cauldron of simmering 
adrenahn. 

Despite those debacles down south, 
the run of events, however, were 
considerably favourable for Mohun 
Bagan in the Calcutta league before 
this crucial prestige fight. They were 
way ahead of their two cliief rivals on 
the league table, both of (hem conced¬ 
ing several points to their unfancied 
opponents. Mohun Bagan had main¬ 
tained a clean slate and that, perhaps, 
was their only source of confidence. 
And, of course, there was that fierce 
determination to avenge the humilia¬ 
tion. 

Therefore, the mood in the Mohun 
Bagan camp was aggressive, an index 
to which was the fact that Subrata 


Bhattacharya, sUlhthe keyman in the 
Mohun Bagan defence, took the field, 
despite a serious head injury. 

'ITiere is hardly any foDower of the 
game who does not know that it is in 
the air that Subrata excels any other 
defender in the country at the mo¬ 
ment. And that means a lot of head 
work. But Subrata showed great cour¬ 
age to shoulder the responsibility of 
the chief sentry in the Mohun Bagan 
defence. And he performed his duties 
in his own characteristic style. 

In the initial stages, how'ever. East 
Bengal seemed poised to call the tune. 
They stormed their opponents’ de¬ 
fence in rapid succession, as is the 
style in such crucial encounters. But 
Mohun Bagan neutralised the threat 
soon, by gaining control over the pace 
of the game. They slowed down and 
gradually the action shifted to the East 














Bengal territory. 

That was the beginning of a harrow¬ 
ing time for the East Bengal defence, 
comprising men like Monoranjan Bhat- 
tacharya, Tarun Dey, Alok Mukhetjee 
and later on Sudip Chatteijee. 

That was a star-studded line-up. 
Isn’t it? But they hardly rose to the 
level they were expected to. In fact, 
the entire East Beng^ defence was 
; somewhat disorganised and the 
I Mohun Bagan frontliners had only 
\ themselves to blame for failing to 
bring about East Bengal’s dov^ali 
much before they actually did late in 
the second half. 

Equally disappointing was the per¬ 
formance of the East Bengal frontlin- 
ers, their chief man Biswajit Bhat- 
tacharya proving to be a shadow of 
himself, for reasons difficult to figure 
out. When his job was to cut quick 
inroads into the Mohun Bagan deep 
defence, his activities were confined 
mainly to the midfield region. 

On the other hand, the Mohun 
Bagan attackers worked in perfect 
synchronization, with Bikash Panji 
being the livewire linking the halfiine 
and the forward. Young and dynamic 
Bikash played what may be one of the 
most memorable performances of his 
career. He made as much contribution 
in his team’s attacks as in the defence. 
A modem footballer in the truest 
sense of the term. 

The man who was to steal the show 
in that department, however, was 
Prasanta Banerjee. This was a very 
crucial match for him as he was 
suffering fi:om poor form since virtual¬ 
ly the beginning of the season. 

People did not mind it. But a Mohun 
Bagan-East Bengal encounter is a 
different matter altogether. It brookes 
no failure. And Prasanta Banerjee 
must have been a very worried man 
when he entered the Eden Gardens to 
the deafening roar of his fiins. 

But fortune did not desert him. 
Certainly, he could not produce his 
us^ game, but there can be no two 
opinions that he played a positive role 
in Mohun Bagan's efforts to retrieve 
their lost honour. 

About the man who got Mohun 
Bagan the coveted match-winner, 
Babu Mani is fast developing into a 
fine ballplayer. He has a streak of 
opportunism in him also, coupled vrith 
a ^ for fast dribbling and these were 
the qualities that helped Urn become 
the darling of the crowds at the 
Eden—an unforgettable experience 
for any footballer. 



PK, the Mohun Bagan coach,eontoMngth»dt l Mi f d fait 
Bengal playera ^ 


Off the field, the match sparked off And worst of all, .they singled out a 
a rather disquieting controversy in the key East Bengal defender and alleged 
camp of the vanquished. A con- that he had been deliberately allowing 

troversy that threatened to lake up a the Mohun Bagan atta^ers to make 

scandal. Sonie important men of East easy inroads into their territory. 

Bengal attributed their defeat to - 

sabotage done by a group of players The charges were by and large 
whose intention they said had been to unsubstantiated. But by now Calcutta 
embarrass the present authority of football las become notorious enough 
the club who have come into power to make one credulous to such 
only recently. They alleged that some charges of corruption, 
of these players were acting at the 

behest of the fonner general secret- Moreover it is extremely rarely 
ary Mr. Nisluth Ghosh and were that such charges of sabotage has 

deliberately wrecking the team spirit been levelled against the players of a 

by various means prior to this battle big club. A thorough investigat»n is 

royal. called for without delay. 





The World Cup comes to Asia 

India’s Cup of joy 

Aslus Ray reports the developments 


« 


I N roughly three-and-a-quarter 
years front now, India and Pakistan 
wiU stage their first World Cup cricket 
competition, and indeed the only one 
as yet proposed outside England with 
the forme? as the principal hosts. It is 
a responsibility which should not be 
taken lightly, for the Test and County 
Cricket Board In England have on the 
past three occasions set a pretty high 
standard in terms of efficiency and 
organisational ability, which ought not 
to be ignored., 

It is a pity that what is best finished 
within a- day (not that the English 
weather always permits this) will, 
perforce, become a two to one-and-a- 
half day encounter as far as deciding 
the limited-overs matches, especially 
in Eastern India because of the in¬ 
adequate daylight hours. But this 
anomaly apart, there is compulsion 
and scope to make every other aspect 
of the tournament in 1987 a resound¬ 
ing success. 

However, until the eve of last 
month's International Cricket Confgr- 
ence meeting there appeared httle 
cause to ruminate in these happy 
circumstances. The TCCB, it 
seemed, had sewn up the retention of 
the honour of staging the next tourney 
as well, what with Texaco, the cur¬ 
rent sponsors of one-day internation¬ 
als in England, agreeing to undervmte 
the shortfall, and the new Board 
officials in Pakistan being unsure about 
endorsing an uiitiative basically taken 
by the ousted president. Air Marshal 
Nur Khan. 

Indeed, Binatone, the Indian-owned 
electronics firm in Britain, who last 
year were the first to come forward 
with an offer to sponsor the Indian bid, 
had withdrawn because Pakistan, 
where they have no business interests 
and where publicity would, in their 
eyes, be a wasteful expenditure, fi¬ 
gured in India's scheme of things. 

But if not anybody else, the presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Cricket Board, 
,.P. Salve, arrived in London with 
pnwavering determination to take 


the hospitality insofar as the ’87 World 
Cup back to the subcontinent. He met 
PaUstani officials on 16 July '84 to 
apply the final touches to the joint 
proposal, but otherwise maintained a 
low profile before attending the ICC 
meeting at Lord’s on 17 and 18 July. 

Thus, when India and Pakistan sub¬ 
mitted their offer, the full and associ- 


A Comparitive 
statament 

Guarantee money to full mem> 
i)0rst 

England’s offer: Rs 53,900 plus 
inflation 

Indo-Pak offer: Rs 75,000 

Guarantee money for the qual¬ 
ifying member: 

England’s offer: Rs 30,200 plus 
inflation 

Indo-Pak offer: Rs 50.000 

Total guarantee money to 
associate members: 

England's offer: Rs 2,10,000 plus 
inflation 

Indo-Pak offer: Rs 3,60,000 or Rs 
20.000 each 

Fees for holding the tourna¬ 
ment: 

England’s demand; Rs3,(KJ,000 
plus inflation 
Indo-Pak: No demand. 

Prize money: 

England’s offer: Winner Rs 
20. (MK). losing finalist Rs 8,000, 
losing semi-fmalist Rs 4,000, win¬ 
ner of each group Rs l.OtX) 
Indo-Pak offer: 

Winner Rs 30. (KK), losing finalist 
Rs 12,000, losing semi-finalist Rs 
6,000, winner of each group Rs 
1,500. 

Nature of management com¬ 
mittee: 

England: Managed by the TCCB 
Indo-Pak management committee 
to be appointed by the ICC, which 
will include members of the Inter¬ 
national Cricket Conference. 


ate members present at the ICC 
deliberations were somewhat taken by 
surprise, some pleasantly, others not 
exactly so. But quite unmistakably, 
the Indo-Pak bid improved on Eng¬ 
land's proposal in every respect as far 
as finances were concerned. Indeed, 
as the secretary of the ICC, Jack 
Bailey put it on the 18th morning (the 
official announcement had been 
strangely delayed by some 18 hours): 
"It was an offer we could not refuse. ’’ 

All the same, the two proposals 
were put to vote, and from it emerged 
a 17-13 verdict in South Asia’s favour 
with two abstentions. According to 
the ICC '■.onstitution, full members 
have two votes apiece and associate 
members one each. It is reliably 
understood that the West Indies and 
Sri Lanka sided with India and Pakis¬ 
tan, while Australia, particularly hos¬ 
tile towards the Indo-Pak endeavour, 
and New Zealand threw in their lot 
with England. Regrettably, in fact, the 
issue invoked a great schism on colour 
lines, perhaps, the only instance of 
any significance in the history of the 
ICC. 

Indeed, the wrangling is said to 
have reached such levels that Mr. 
Salve was, reportedly, asked to pro¬ 
vide a bank guarantee to back up the 
rather attractive fiscal terms he 
offered. To this, it is gathered, the 
Indian Board president angrily re¬ 
sponded: "If the TCCB has never 
teen asked to provide a bank guaran¬ 
tee. why are we being asked to do so 
now?’’ With that the argument ceased, 
but any country desirous of staging a 
World Cup in future would be ex¬ 
pected to produce a banker’s under¬ 
taking supporting its proposals. 

Thus, the World Cup moves now to 
India and Pakistan in the spirit of the 
sentiments generally expressed at the 
ICC meeting, that this is not Eng¬ 
land’s Cup but the World Cup. Of the 
24 matches at stake, 16 will be held in 
India and the rest in Pakistan. One 
semi-final each will go to the two 
countries, with the final in India. The 



“A World Cup In India will arguably ba dHUarantfroni tha aanwavant in England. Back homatha Prfma 
Minister and all her men will, undoubtedly, take a lot more Interest In the organisation..." 

Lord’s (above) after the 1983 final. Next time where-will the final be played? Delhi? Calcutta? Or Bombay? 


ICC Trophy matches—which will 
throw up one qualifier for the World 
Cup proper—will, however, still be 
staged in England in 1986. 

A World Cup in India will arguably 
fcbe different from the same event in 
I England. Back home the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and all her men will, undoubtedly, 
take a lot more interest in the orga¬ 
nisation and conduct of the Cup than 
politicians in the United Kingdom. In 
the home of the flannelled sport the 
TCCB are the sole authority. It would 
be surprising if the Indian Board is 
extended such exclusivity by New 
Delhi. 

Moreover, holding the cham¬ 
pionship in two countries who are not 
known to be the best of chums 
presents another problem. But hoping 
that bilateral ties between India and 
^Pakistan show a warmer trend in the 
/years ahead, the hurdles of immigra¬ 
tion and customs can be eased to a 
minimum, and thev must if the hosts 


wish to avoid criticism from the anta¬ 
gonist media. 

My friend, John Woodcock, of 7’/ie 
Times, who is also the Editor of the 
Wisden Almanac, has voiced serious 
reservations about the suitability of 
having the World Cup in the subconti¬ 
nent especially in relation to facilities, 

...“the Indian Board presi¬ 
dent angrily responded: “If 
the TCt'B has never been 
asked to provide a bank 
guarantee, why are we 
being asked to do so now?“ 

the weather and the commuting be¬ 
tween the two countries. These 
views. I am sorry to say. stink of bias 
not expected of a distinguished cricket 
writer. 

It is beyond question that the 
.arrangements at the main cricketing 


centres in India and in Lahore and 
Karachi are as good as anything any¬ 
where else in the world. The climate 
in October is warm, but hardly 
oppressive. In any case, not infre¬ 
quently visitors to Australia are ex-' 
posed to three-figure temperatures in 
Test matches—why not complain ab-, 
out this? And finally. Woodcock seems, 
to have forgotten that a tour of the 
West Indies involves at least a half a 
dozen trips between one country and 
another and not among the best of 
friends as between, say, Barbados 
and Guyana. 

So, it all depends on one’s attitude. 
It needs to be borne in mind that some 
influential blocs are aggrieved at the 
Indo-Pak coup d’ etat, and are there¬ 
fore likely to pick on the minutest flaw 
to run down the subcontinent’s effort. 
The South Asians thus will have to do 
better than their best to ward off the 
scepticism resulting in a media 
onslaught. * 








County Chronicle 


Eventful cricket 

Premen Addy 
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NE kept hoping at 
Leeds, just as one had 
at Lord’s, that England 
would m^e a fight of this 
series. In the end West 
Indies simply carried too 
much fire power for David 
Gower and his men. Bad 
wicket or not—the one at 
Headin^ey was substan¬ 
dard with the ball keeping 
alarmingly low at times— 
the visitors had the right 
man for each occasion or 
crisis, for fair weather or 
foul, and in the ultimate 
reckoning their all-round 
strength prevailed. 

Having snuffed England 
out in the first three Tests, 
a feat performed onlv once 
before by Warwick Arm¬ 
strong’s great Australian 
team of 1921, Clive Lloyd 
is sure to aim at the more 
elusive goal of winning the 
remaining two games and 
so achieving a unique re¬ 
cord for his Caribbean com¬ 
bination. No country has 
ever beaten England five 
times on English soil. The 
MCC under Johnny Doug¬ 
las fell by that margin in 
Australia in 1920-21. But 
unless the elements inter¬ 
vene with rain, sleet and 
snow, a sign that there was 
as much weeping in heaven 
as there is on English 
earth, Clive Lloyd’s side 
have an excellent chance of 
climbing this uncharted 
peak. 

And so from the celestial 
heights of Test cricket to 
the terrestrial levels of the 
County game. A fortnij^t 
ago Leicestershire under 
David Gower’s leadership 
were on top of the cham¬ 
pionship table, now they 
are third with 175 points 
from 14 matches. Replac¬ 
ing them are Essex, hst 
year’s champions, who 
scored an impressive win 
by 8 wickets over Glouces¬ 
tershire. 

One of cricket’s revered 
adages is: ‘Bowlers win 
matches’, and nowhere was 
this better proved than in 
J«lm Levers 8 for 37 which 


knocked Gloucester cold 
for 90 all out. Zaheer. who 
is having a nightmarish sea¬ 
son, was scalped by Lever 
for a duck. Left with 121 as 
a victory target, Essex 
cruised home for the loss of 
two wickets, with Fletcher 
(36) and McEwan (36) 
together at the close. 

Essex have 200 points from 
15 games. In second place 
are Nottinghamshire with 
194 points frort 14. Notts 
were without a fixture 
when Essex climbed over 
them. 

Middlesex fairly ham¬ 
mered Yorkshire by 9 wick¬ 
ets. The visitors reached a 
meagre 121 in their first 
innings of which Geoff 
Boycott made 40. Norman 


Cowans, who is being 
spoken of as a replacement 
for Bob Willis in the Tests, 
took 4 for 25, while another 
West Indian-born paceman, 
Neil Williams, returned fi¬ 
gures of 4 for 58. The 
home side replied with 303 
for 8 declared, with skipper 
Mike Gatting making 131 
not out and Roland Butcher 
62. The leeway proved too 
much to cross with comfort 
and Yorkshire’s second in¬ 
nings total of 203 left Mid¬ 
dlesex with oiUy 22 to win 
which they got at the cost 
of Miller’s vricket. 

Another notable triumph 
was Hampshire’s 8-wicket 
thrashing of Lancashire, 
still witliout a win this sea¬ 
son and languishing at the 
foot of the table. 
cashire scored 298 for 7 in 
their first innings to which 


Hampshire replied with 300 
for 8, of which Trevor Jesty 
(one of the handsomest 
strikers of the ball never to 
play for England) hit 131. 

In their second innings 
Lancashire declared at 272 
for 2. Left to make 279 
against the clock, Hamp¬ 
shire raced to their target 
for the loss of only two 
wickets. Martin Nicholas 
scored a dazzling unbeaten 
158 with 6 sfates and Tur¬ 
ner a more workmanlike 76 
not out. Perhaps, the En¬ 
glish selectors might take 
courage and blood young 
Nicholas, jesty, alas, at 34, 
is no longer young and is 
certain to be ignored. Tlie 
stars have clearly never 
shone for him. 


At The Oval, Surrey 
beat Derbyshire by 6 wick¬ 
ets, scoring 266 runs in a 
victory chase. None of the 
Surrey batsmen failed in 
the second innings, but 
Monty Lynch, who could so 
easily have played for West 
Indies, hit a particularly 
crowd-pleasing 55, which 
included 3 sixes, one of 
which almost cleared the 
stands. 

Finally, Somerset were 
beaten by Glamorgan in a 
close encounter. TTie mar¬ 
gin was a narrow 2 vrickets, 
as (Glamorgan reached their 
target of 272 for the loss of 
8 of their batsmen. Rodney 
held them together with a 
fine undefeated 72. 

In the first innings he 
compiled 97 not out as his 
side made 211 to Some¬ 
rset’s 187. In Somerset’s 



Unles.s the elements intervene with rain, 
sleet and snow, a sign that there was as 
much weeping in heaven as there is on 
English earth, Clive Lloyd’s side have an 
excellent chance of climbing this 
uncharted peak. 


second innings, Martin 
Crowe, the 21-year-old 
New 2foalander who is Viv 
Richards’ replacement this 
season, made 74 and Brian 
Rose 123, thus helping* 
their team to 295. It wasn’t 
quite enough in the end, 

Somerset got the better 
of Sussex by an identical 68 
runs. Crowe, who is having 
the time of his life, hit 114, . 
as his side reached 288. 

The opener Peter Roebuck 
made 98. Sussex were nev¬ 
er truly in the hunt and 
were dismissed for 228, 
with Mendis top scoring 
with 55. 

The thriller was the con¬ 
test between Middlesex 
and Nottin^iamshire, 
which the former won by 5 
runs. Middlesex scored 
228 of which Downton and 
'Gatting made 62 and 67 
respectively. Then the two 
Middlesex spinners Phil 
Edmonds and John 
Emburey tied up the home | 
side and when the Notts 
captain Clive Rice applied 
the charge, it was too late. 
Rice him,self topscored with 
57. 

Northamptonshire 
scored a comfortable 247 
for 5, with Allan Lamb on 
65 and Williams (another 
England probable) 94. Wor¬ 
cestershire, with Kapil Dev 
in their ranks, were 
crushed by the pace of 
Mallender and could total 
only a miserly 117. Patel 
was their top-scorer with '> 
28. Kapil was bowled by 
Mallender for 2. 

The surprise of the 
round was Essex’s defeat 
at the hands of Surrey. 
Dismissed for 121, with 
Gooch making 64, their 
opponents passed this total 
for the loss of 5 wickets. 

Alan Butcher was 35 not 
out. 

It has, all told, been quite 
an eventful week. 'There 
was certainly enough in the 
cricket to suit most tastes. 

As there should be and 
possibly will be for the rest 
of the season. 


'imiL 



WiNDiES In England 

/ 

I. 

Seven wickets with 
one hand in piaster! 

.. .and yet no Man of the Match award for 
Malcolm Marshall. Tony Lewis reports the 
ithird Test at Headingley between 
West Indies and England 

W EST Indies inflicted another sav- match progressed By the final innings 
age defeat on England at on the fourth day, some balls shot 
Headingley. They have won the five- low, others (hmbed high, although 
match senes They mig^it well achieve batting was not impossible as the 
a whitewash. West Indies demonstrated. They 

England supporters are blaming the scored 131 for two to wui by eight 
ban on those cncketers who have wickets. 

played in South Africa. Just imagine, However, the advantage of wmnirtg 
they say, a team which could include the toss was eliminated Why.-* Basi- 
Gooch, Larkins, Boycott, Emburey, cally, because England lost the initia- 
Underwood and others. It Us partly tive at a crucial stage of the game 
true Cncket m this country is paying In the first innings, England scored 
a heavy price for the moral stand I 270 and looked likely to take a lead, 
agree with the ban, but sadly I do not However, one player, Larry Gomes, 
believe it will be a deterrent to others, held the West Indies batting together 
There will always be ‘rel»ls’ and with a superb individual effoit. He was 
England cncket might be weakened joined by Michael Holding who whack 
for, however, long it takes for apar- ed a brilliant 59 Then when Holding 
theid to be eroded from life in South was out, and all of the Enj^nd fielders 
Africa. and the umpu'es began to walk off the 

England won the toss and batted field, beliemg the injured Malcolm 
first, the pitch, showuig cracks on the Marshall would not bat, there were 
■uface at first, deteriorated as the signs from the dressing room that the 
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man with the the double fracture of 
the thumb, whose left hand was in a 
plastercast, would after all come out. 

Gomes was 96 not out Marshall 
batted with his right hand only. In fact. 
Gomes got to a century without a 
single ball auned at his heroic partner. 
He struck a ball from Willis back over 
the bowler’s head for four. 

Without Gomes, the West Indies 
would not have buJt the platform for 
victory He turned what looked like 
bemg a 30 run deficit to a 32 run first 
innings lead. 

You will be ^miliar with Larry 
Gomes in India He is not a demon¬ 
strative player He plays within his 
limitations, there is no flounsh. If you 
meet him off the field, he is quiet and 
difficult to understand when he talks. 
His articulacy is with the bat 

He plays straight. Watchmg him on 
this Headingley pitch of uneven 
bounce I could hear the strictures of 
the old professional. “Play ui the vee, 
midon, midoff ’’ He does exactly that. 
To be fau* to England and Allan Lamb, 
his first innings century would have 
served a similar purpose if England 
had taken a lead and not the tourists. 
He has scored consecutive hundreds 
in Uie senes and you will all know how 
difficult that IS 

The match was won eventually by 
the other individual performance, that 
of Marshall. After his short, heroic, 
one-handed uinings he bowled. The 
plastercast on his left hand did not 
wset his balance or rhythm. The 
England batsmen did complain that the 
whiteness of the plaster was a distrac¬ 
tion Marshall had it taped with flesh- 
coloured bandage. The pitch got more 
and more unpredictable and only Fow¬ 
ler and Gower made any progress 
with the bat 

I had the tncky task at the end to 
make the award to the Comhill Insur¬ 
ance player* of the match. The Mar¬ 
shall fans yelled and shouted his name 
from the heart of the large crowd 
beneath the pavilion balcony. It was 
hard to deny them I did. I named 
Gomes They went silent It will be 
hard for Marshall to explain to his 
grand children that with one hand in 
plaster he batted once and took seven 
wickets in the second mnings to beat 
Eng^nd in a Test match and yet did 
not win the Player of the Match 
award. But that is how beautifully 
Larry Gomes shaped his innings 

Mora photographs on pages 44 and 
45 
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Photo Feature 


When West Indies 
scorched the earth 

Patrick Eagar’s evidence in black and white 



*T«rry>fylngimHin.'Pauirerfyitl«glMfdf«toQanwr Baptltm by Ural Allan Lamb hooks ElcHne Baptiata on ’ 

* in the second Innings his way to s century 
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4 O «luly Jimmy 
I 9 Arias, the top 


seed, takes just 52 minutes 
to get past unseeded Terry 
Moor 6-2, 6-3 in the second 
round of the $200,000 US 
Pro Tennis Championship 
at Brooklyn, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


The opening round of the 
Indonesian Open Badmin- 
1 ton Championship being 
i played at Jakarta sees the 
Indian national champion 
Syed Modi shuttle past 
Sakrapee 'Fhongsari of 
Thailwd. 


Henri Leconte of France 
sails into the quarter-finals 
of the Stuttgart Grand Prix 
Tenpis tournament with an 
easy 6-1, 6-2 win over 
Givaldo Barbosa of Brazil. 


OA July Tennis star 
Chris Evert Lloyd 
and her husband John Lloyd 
come together again after 
the two had separated on a 
‘trial basis’ since last 
January. 


A top US CTClist, Alexi 
Greval of Colorado, is sus¬ 
pended from competition 
for 30 days when tests 
taken after a race show a 
banned substance in his 
urine. 


A ^ July The Los 

1 Alleles Olympics 
Organising Committee re¬ 
jects the application from 
the South Airican newspap¬ 
er group Argus to report on 
the Olympics. The 
LAOOC had earlier this 
week, refused to sell trans¬ 
mission rights to South 
African television. 

Darius Pandole of India 
squashes Danis Yip of Sing¬ 
apore 9-1, 9-1, 9-4 to enter 
the semi-finals of th^ 
Malaysianjunior Open 
Squash Ch^pionships at 
Kuala Lumpin'. 

India and Pakistan, jointly, 
successfully bid to host the 




1987 World Cup Cricket. 
Suteen of the 24 matches 
will be held in India at 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bangalore and 
Ahmedabad. The matches 
in Pakistan will be held at 
Karachi, Lahore and Faisa- 
labad. 

Mohun Bagan pip East 
Bengal to the post with a 
solitary second half goal by 
Babu Mani. 

July Severiano 
Ballesteros of 
Spain wins the British Open 
at the St Andrew’s course 
by two strokes from Tom 
Watson. 

Former world motor racing 
champion Niki Lauda of Au¬ 
stria drives to a controver¬ 


sial win in the British Grand 
Prix at Brands Hatch. The 
veteran driver thunders 
past the chequered flag to 
move into second position 
in the overall world cham¬ 
pionship points tally behind 
Alain Prost. 

July Czechoslo¬ 
vakia beat Austra¬ 
lia and retain the Federa¬ 
tion Cup tennis cham¬ 
pionship. This tournament, 
for ladies, was played at 
Sao Paulo. 


Osam Ahmed Momtaz, an 
Egyptian student, swims 
the English Channel and 
sets a new men’s record for 
a two-way swim. He swims 
the distance in 21 hours 37 
minutes which, incidental¬ 


ly, is three hours and 22 
minutes slower than the 
women’s record. 

Australia beat Canada 5-0 
in an pre-Olympic exhibi¬ 
tion hockey match at Van¬ 
couver. Rick Charles- 
worth, Terry Walsh, Craig 
Davies, Nigel Patmore and 
Grant Mitten score once 
apiece to absolutely domin¬ 
ate the game. 

July Aaron 
Krickstein out¬ 
lasts Jose Luis Clerc 7-6, 
3-6, 6-4 to become the 
youngest player to win the 
US Pro tennis cham¬ 
pionship at Brooklyn. In the 
doubles, Robert Seguso 
and Ken Flach beat Gary 
Donnelly and Ernie Fernan¬ 
dez 6-4, 6-4. 

A 21-year-old Swedish girl, 
Pia Cramlin, the current 
number one woman chess 
player in the world, pulls off 
an upset victory over the 
self-exiled Soviet Grand¬ 
master Victor Korchnoi in 
the opening round of the 
International Chess Meet 
at Bienne, Switzerland. 

Ragab el Alwendy, a blind 
42-year-old Egyptian, and 
Hesham Hamdy Adelnoor, 
a polio affected Egyptian, 
set out to swim the Engfish 
Channel in darkness. 

July The Indian 
cricketers spending 
their off-season playing 
County Cricket in En^nd 
seem to be in fine form. 

Ravi Shastri and Chetan 
Sliarma team up to give 
their club, Morecombe, a 
fine win over the cham¬ 
pions Blackpool. Sharma 
takes five wickets to Shas- 
tri’s four, 

India is held to a goalless 
draw in a practice match 
against Kenya. The Indian 
hockey team is slowly get¬ 
ting used to the superturf 
which they find fast but 
bumpy. 



Chris Evsrt Lloyd's ‘irtsi sspsratlon” from husbsnd 
John Lloyd of Great Britain led to a great deal of 
speculation In the intematlohSI media. However, they 
announced that the period of separation is now 
behind them and they are together once again as one 
of the most glamorous couples on the protosslonai 
tennis efreuit 






UNEXPECTED 
MUSCLE CRAMPS 
CAN SHATTER IT! 


CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 


MERCK 

Issued in the interest of 
our athletes and sportspersons hy 
E. MERCK (INDIA) LIMITED 
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—AN ITALIAN LAD WHO CAME TO THEU.S. WHEN ONLY 10 YEARS OF 
AGE. HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS WERE NUMEROUS WHEN HE WAS 54 HE 
ROLLED AN 832 SERIES, INCLUDED WERE TWO 300 GAMES THE 
NATIONAL BOWLING WRITERS OF AMERICA VOTED HANK 
•BOWLER OF THE HALF CENTURY IN 1951' 




THEPREMIER 
SLUGGER IN 
BASEBALL TODAY. 

NO ONE IN, EITHER 

LEAGUE PUTS 'EM OUT v... ^ ^ 

OF THE PARK WITH - ^ I'TlPMBgV , .L'Ml 

SUCH CONSISTENCY. * i 

IN1974HE ESTABLISHED '■ 

A LEAGUE RECORD ^ , 

WITH 404 ASSISTS BY A-THIRD 
BASEMAN 




GEORGE BRETT 

IN 1980 GEORGE HIT390 AND 24 
HOME RUNS—BOTH PERSONAL 
HIGHS. FLIRTING WITH A 320 
LIFETIME BATTING AVERAGE. 
GEORGE GIVES PROMISE OF A 
GREAT DEAL MORE 


DUKE KAHANAMOKU OF HAWAII WAS THEU.S. FIRST GREAT SWIMMING 
CHAMPION. HEWONTHE 100 METERS IN STOCKHOLM IN 1912AND 
AGAIN IN ANTWERP IN 1920. IN 1924 A YOUNG MAN NAMED JOHNNY 
WEISS-MULLEREKEDOUTA VICTORY OVER DUKE. DUKE ^ 

COMPETED IN FOUR OLYMPICS 4 




Sponsored by The Varir Sultan Tobacco Co Ltd . to honour M'OKT and encourage the spirit ol competition and adventure m sport 


•ATUTORY WARNING; CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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Deadline 

And work undone 

W ork undone and the deadline 
approaching What the feeling is 
like in such a situation only a journalist 
can teU 

But recently that unnerving feeling 
gripped one of Britain's brightest 
athletics stars, when he was running 
out of tune in lus quest to recover 
from an achilles tendon ityury with 
only two weeks to go for the Olym 
pics It was Steve Cram who suffered 
the mjury during one of his recent 
workouts 

Before his final preparations for the 
Games, Cram needed at least naif a 
dozen races to reach the form that 
would make him an Olympic favounte. 
But that did not bother him then All 
that he was concerned about dunng 
those nervous pre-Olympic days was 
his injury which threatened to cost 
hun the Los Angeles Olympics Fhe 
slightest improvement became a thing 
of great encouragement as Cram and 
his leg muscles continued to race 
agauist the clock 

Tough Trial 

Portuguese protest 

• 

O UR ace athlete Chand Ram made 
news headluies when he cnti- 
ased the lOA s selection procedures 
and even threatened to quit the Indian 
Olympic c ontingent, if some of his 
colleagues were not wven clearance 
for the Los Angeles Games He stu"- 
red up a hornet’s nest, prompting 
Stem and intimidating comments from 
the highest quarters of our Olympic 
association 

A similai situation arose ui Portugal 
recentlj when the nation s leading 
Olympic athletes quit training in pro¬ 
test against a decision ot their Olymixc 
body not to send three of their col 
leagues to Los Angeles But unlike 
the lOA the Portuguese Olympic 
Committee appeal^ to the athletes to 
show a spurit of conciliation and under¬ 
standing, instead of threatening theff 
sportsmen with punitive action in 
Raja Bhalinder Singh style 
The three athletes are Jose Sena, 
Luis Horta and Rafael Marques All of 
them had made themselves eligible to 
be m the LA team by achieving the 
Olympic qualifying times for the 

10,0(X)m and 5000m But, rather 

r 

.- -- ---- 



strangely, the hurdle put by the Por¬ 
tuguese Olympic Committee for theu" 
atidetes to overcome to make it to LA 
was steeper than that 
Unfortunately, none of the three 
could reach those minimum times set 
by their own national body And hence 
the exclusion and the protest 



Stova CrMn (right) with Ovgit 


Off The Show 

Unfortunate 

Y et another star performer is out 
of the Games, though not bp- 
cause of the Moscow-sponsored 
Olympic boycott San Franasco, one 
of the three horses ndden by the 
celebrated Lancastrian showjumper 
David Bowen will be missed by many 
at Los Angeles 

Nine years of age, the German-bred 
horse, i^o was one of the surest gold 
prospects in the Olympics, mjured his 
off fore on his way back from the 
Royal show m Warwickshire 
That was something disastrous for 
nder Bowen, for this was the horse he 
had pinned his hopes on the most for 
the gold. And hence, the best vetenn 
ary surgeons were pressed into ser 
vice to get the horse back in action 
But ^t was not to be In the end, 
the bad news was broken to Bowen by 
the head of the team of surgeons the 
horse would not be fit in time for the 
LA Games 

Bowen still has two top horses, but 
with three nders having only one 
horse each, a team can ill afford to 
lose horses at this stage 

BBC Bonanza 

Why grudge 

T he British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion is all set to make big money 
during the Olympics With their chief 
nval, the Independent Television, 
suddenly deciding to withdraw from 
the Games coverage, the BBC will 
have a cakewalk in terms of media 
competition at Los Angeles They wil 
have a virtual monopoly with all the i 
money the Ad agenaes have ear¬ 
marked for the Games flowuig into 
their coffers 

But good luck never comes un¬ 
grudged And BBC’s chances were 
threatened to be jeopardized by some 
people who had hardly any business to 
mterfere In the ITV’s deasion to 
withdraw. 

The Council of Physical Recreation 
contended that ‘Uie ITV should pro 
vide a competitive alternative ui terms 
of screening sports events Thecoun- 
ctl has even gone to the extent of 
calling on the Bntish Home Secretary 
to intervene and make ITV change 
their mind. But why’ It was none of ‘ 
their headache, anyway 


y 
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Five gold medals 

—two within an hour and a quarter 


O N July 10, 1924, 55, (KX) people 
were in the Colonibes Stadium, 
Pans. They were there to see the 
Olympic Games, or lather one man 
.. .PAAVO JOHANNES NURMI. 
i Nurmi, aged 27, was about to lay 
j laini to the title of the greatest middle 
^ distance runner the world had seen up 
to that time. His feats in Europe had 
earned him the reputation of ‘The 
Flying Finn ’ He was the King in 
Europe but the rest of the world 
hadn’t taken much nouce. His com- 

K etitors in llie Games had never raced 
nth him. 

Nurmi was a Greta Garbo figure. 
Short, and weighing only ten stones, 
he shunned publicity He was moody, 
often scowling. He Gained alone with 
a stopwatch in his hand He didn’t 
want any of his iivals to copy his 
revolutionary training methods. 

Nurmi lined up with the other final¬ 
ists in the 1,500 metres final at .1 45 
|p.m.—four Finns, three Ameiicans, 
‘three Englishmen, a Swiss and a lone 
Frenchman These were the early 
days of communications and one of (he 
Americans, Hyla Stallard, didn’t know 
that Nurmi was the holder of the 
world record for the distance. 

Nurmi was a slow finisher so he 
usually set a fast pace early on. In fact 
he completed the first lap in a time 
which was faster than either Herb 
Elliott or Jim Ryun recorded in their 
world record runs in 1960 and 1967. 

When the signal went for the final 
500 metres, Nurmi was well in front, 
^kallard made a gallant effort to catch 
him, but Nurmi won by 25 yards in 3 
muiutes 53.6 seconds, one second 
outside his own record. 

Nurmi didn’t say a word. He trotted 
back to the dressing-room and lay on a 
mattress while his limbs were mas¬ 
saged. 

For exactly an hour after the start 
of the 1,500 metres, he was due to 
line up in the final of the 5,000 metres! 
This kind of sandwiching of events 
would never be allowed today. 

Nurmi’s two mam nvals m the 5,000 
metres, the Finn Ritola and the Swed¬ 
ish runner Wide, played him at his 


PAAVO NURMI 



own game Knowing that Nurmi was 
likely to be mentally and physically 
tired, they set a killmg pace in the first 
two laps in an effort to finish him. 

The move failed. Nurmi led for 
eight laps and Wide dropped further 
and further back. Ritola, the timber 
worker who disliked Nurmi and was 
disliked back, was the only man cap¬ 
able of stopping the ‘Flying Finn’ 
picking up two gold medals inside an 
hour and a quarter. Nurmi succeeded 
in keeping his two-yard lead through 
the final run in and won in 14 mmutes, 
31 2 seconds. 

Nurmi was poker-faced He picked 
up his watch, which he had tossed 
aside near the end of his run, and 
walked calmly out of the arena. 

Next day he ran dgain m the 3,(KX) 
meties team race. And on the follow¬ 
ing Saturday, July 12. he competed in 
his sixth race in five days, the 10,000 
metres cross-country. 

The tempeiJture was in the eight¬ 
ies and all but Nurmi wore a head 
protection. The conditions were so 
gruelling that rumours sped round the 
crowd that two competitors had died. 
They collapsed and had been taken to 
hospital with heat exhaustion. 

Numa won but some of the other 


runners lodked so ill as they tottered 
in many mmutes behmd him that the 
event was scrubbed out of future 
Olympics. 

Nurmi took part m his seventh run 
m SIX days on the final day of the Pans 
Games—the 3,000 metres team 
race—and won his fourth mdividual 
gold medal. 

He also received a team medal for 
the cross country as well as an 
mdividual one. makmg five m all. 

He went off to Amenca on a 
punishmg tour In 1928, he took part 
in the Amsteidam Olympics but at 31 
was no longer such a giant. He won 
the 10,000 metres but lost m the 
5,000 and steeplechase. 

He tramed for the 1932 Games, 
hopmg to enter the marathon, but was 
suspended for an alleged irregulanty 
on expenses. The race was won m a 
slower time than he had done earlier. 

He finally retired m 1935 with seven 
Olympic viclones, three silver medals 
and 20 official world records to his 
credit. 

Fmnich runners were at their peak 
between 1912 and 1928 but when the 
Olympics came to Helsinki m 1952 
theie was no Nurmi, no national hero. 

So the organisers asked Nurm) to 
come out of retirement and at the bge 
of 55, he earned the Olympic torch 
into the stadium to the roar of 80, (XXI 
Finns. Most of them had never seen 
him but the whole world had heard of 
him 

Paavo Nurmi was bom on June 13. 
1897, the son of an ebony worker in 
'I'urku, Southern Finland. His father 
suffered from heart trouble. Paavo 
skirted 1 unmng early and joined a local 
club at nine. At 13, his father died and 
he had to get a job to help support his 
mothei and four younger brothers and 
sisters. He was a delivery boy, 
pushmg a heavily laden truck up the 
steep slope to the railway station. 

It was this, he said later, which 
helped give him his strength 
in his back and legs. 

Stave Deestas 


Dee«TtM'il l4smH-i,|Jj|ja,iai.i.hing mUM 






Sporting Life 


A matter of qualification 

AND then there was this man who said: I’m in favour of a 
good education but it does have its drawbacks. When I 
was m primary school, I was told if I wanted to get a good 
job, I had to finish high school. So, I went to high school. 
When I was in high school, I was told that to get a good job 
I had to go to college. So 1 went to college. When 1 was 
just about to graduate, 1 was told everybody has a 
Bachelor’s degree: to get a really good job I had to get a 
Master’s degree So 1 got my master’s and went out for a 
job. I was told they were looking for younger men. 


CKiite a handicap 

RECENTLY, while Farokh Engineer, the former Indian 
wicket-keeper, was in town for the CAB coaching scheme 
for young, promising wicket-keepers, it was quite 
common to see him around town. Once, at the Tollygunge 
Club, some golfers coming in from their round were 
amused to see this cricketer walking out to play golC Out 
of curiosity, one of them asked him what his handicap was. 
Engineer smiled and replied, “My wife!’’ 

i^deep Paul 



DAO., this's we first time i ca/^ 
RSMEMBBR YOU SkfPPfRS FOOTBALL OH TV 
TO EAT THAHKSSIVtHS DINNER WITH US / 


HtHT »7 from the 
R ePERBE'S HANDBOOK-. 
Leaving your field microjOtone open, 
cm be m effective way of dealing 
with a helliderervt coach 
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PMudar 
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ACROSS 

1. Nicknamed 'Shades', this hurdler is 
not a biblical prophet (2,5) 

4. “I will run my heart out for Britain,” 
she declared (4) 

5. Sport shoe manufacturers, the 
name returning (4) 

7. A boxer can be disqualified dunng a 
bout if he does not—with serious 
intent towards winning (3) 

9. Limited-overs cricket is not only 
about going for 'this' (1,4) 

10. British middle-distance runner 
begins with a circle (S) 

12. ‘Get, — and go' (3) 

14. Kenyan runner who once held the 
world record for the 5000m has a 
negative sounding towards the end 
(4) 

16. Winner of the 110m hurdles at 
Montreal comes from France (4) 

17. ‘‘Sir, you are the greatest athlete in 
the world,” King Carl Gustav told 
this athlete at Stockholm in 1912. He 
won the decathlon and the 
pentathlon that year but his gold 
medals were not awarded as it was 
revealed that he had taken part in 
professional sport a few years ago. 
His name? (6,1) 

DOWN 

1. East German swimmer at Montreal 
‘finishes' in the beginning (5) 

2. Six balls in England but eight in 
Australia (4) 

3. The name of the mascot of the Los 
Angeles Olympics (3) 

4. Holder of the world long jump 
record. It was achieved in Mexico 
City in 1968 and may not be 
exceeded by the end of the century. 

6. ^is man has ridden the most 
number of winners at the Epsoms in 
England. He begins with an animal 
(7) 

7. International cricket contests (5) 

8. Object common to a gaff schooner, 


gaff yawl, Bermudian ketch and a 
gaff cutter (5) 

11. Indian table tennis player Bajsy, now 
retired (5) 

13. Venue of the 1960 Olympics, comes 
up (4) 

15. Court divider (3) 

Excellent: 20-16, Good: 17. FOir: 16. 

Olympiquiz 

RwqltQhoM 


QUESTIONS 


♦ 2 

C? 9 8 
<> K J 6 4 
4k A 10 9 7 6 5 

4k J 9 5 4 

c;? Q 6 5 
0 0 7 5 
4k K J 3 

4 0 6 3 
Q A K 10 3 2 
O A 10 9 8 
4k 2 



ip fy iw o f 

C? J 7 4 
0 3 2 
A O 8 4 


1. The 1960 Olympic marathon race 
had three firsts to its credit. What 
WGro thoso? 

2. The daughter of an Olympic gold 
medallist rose to great heights as 
film actress. Who were the two? 

3. Besides Johnny Weissmuller, three 
other Olympic medallists played the 
role of Tarzan in the silver screen? 
Who were they? 

4. When for the first and only time in 
Olympic history did the medallists in 
100m and 200m finished exactly In 
the same order? 

ANSWERS 

'seiueo 

eujnoqieyv aq] ui stuuds luooz pue 
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uBOutv Mseiq 
e Aq UOM aq o) isig aqi pue ujnipets 
aqt apisino piia pue pets ot )&ig 
aq) ')q6ju )e unj aq o) isag aq) sbm )| -) 

Bridge 

Boris Schaptro 


This deal from a team event lead to an 
ending that was unusual but not, I would 
have thought, particularly difficult. In a 
continental magazine the story was 
headed ‘‘Rarissimo." 
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EiiaBB laaiaAi 
B n BDHSI B B 
BBS m a BBCI 

B B n B a a 

a BUB BBB fl 

B B 

a ana aaa a 
a a B a a □ 

BBB B a BBEI 
a B aac!] a a 
aaaa aasa 


West was the dealer and North-South 
were vulnerable. After two passes East 
opened one spade. South bid two 
hearts, and West two spades. North 
now made a competitive double, im¬ 
plying values in the unbid suits, and the 
final contract was five diafnonds by 
South. 

West led a spade to the king and East 
returned a heart. With the dubs break¬ 
ing 3-3 South could have made of a lot 
of tricks, but reasonably enough he set 
forth on a crossruff. After ruffing two 
spades and a heart in dummy, two clubs 
in his own hand, he reached this ending: 



South led a heart. West discarded a 
spade, and dummy ruffed. When East 
ruffed the next trick with the diamond 2, 
West was forced to overruff and lead 
into declarer's A 10 of trumps. 
"Couldn't you have ruffed with a higher 
trumps?” West demanded. 

"Yes, sorry, I could have ruffed with the 
3,” East replied. "But when South led a. 
heart at trick ten, didn't it o<x»ir to you to 
underruff In front of the dummy? Then 
we make two tricks iri the end game.” 
Last week’s quiz: South opens 2NT and 
North responds three diamonds (natu¬ 
ral). South holds; 4AJ5<;?K8620 
A Q 8.4k A K 5 

Holding good cards for a possible slam 
in diampiid. South should bid three 
spades, a cud bid showing the ace and 
denying the ace of hearts. 

This wen’s quiz; At game all the bidding 


goes: 

South West North East 

14 No 20 No 

? 


What should South call, holding 
4A K 7 c;?Q 5 O10 

4 2 

4K J 6 4 2 ? 
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I. . . 


Manta^och wins the women's 400m,ending Irena’s reign... 
Daley Thompson adds the Moscow Olympic decathlon title 

to his collection... The Coe-Ovett confrontation 


iMtW mwiNSM, MMO HM COMKWtC IN 

NfR Ml ft«Mf «• mero rut emt german 

MARirAROEHMIHE^OOM KOCH THEriRCT 
WOMAN to OREAKAO lECONOC rOR tME 400 m 
DID NOT UHOERECTIMATE CZEWINtKA 
WHO, IN THE nb oiyMPiec, gave ■> 
^ VEANt AHO A 8 EATIN 8 TO EAST 
^ (ENMAM WORIO RECORD 

HOIOER CHRlSnNA SREHMEN 
BUT THE Ct ASH NEVER TOOK 
PUCE, STEWINOKA BEING 
EUlMINATEDINtME SEMI 
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---DOWN ONONt KNEE, 
EDOTBAOKABOARAt 


IHEREAREB BIBABNABRAR 
L TJIBW^ M RIVERIIIIB 
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Often, fun is 
measured in handfuls. 
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Creditabie 

SlIYAMAL BANKRILE, the skip¬ 
per of the Mohun Hagan team, and lus 
tf'am mates d<*serve a lot lor tlieii win 
over East Bengal Club. 

I lie match winntT Ihioiigh Babu 
Mam, in the fifth ininule of the second 
half, vv is a gem of a goal As soon as 
the final whistle was blown, the 
Mohun Bagan supjMirters'joy knew no 
bounds, for, this win almost assmed 
then team of the lop spot in this year’s 
Senioi Division league. 

Mohun Bagan weie certainly the 
iindeidogs, but have proved that they 
(t rtainly t annot be* taken lightly This 
t.ileiited bunch of youngsters have 
proved that in no uncertain terms 
Much credit must also go to the gieat 
I* K Baneijee. He had moulded this 
team and helped them l<j give olf their 
best. 

Also. Ill this connection, it must be 
said that tmth teams plaved well and 
soccei fans were treated to a gcKid 
game of stKcei altera very long time 
I li< spe i tatoi s wei e also ves y disci 
pliiR-d and this helped the teams to 
play much Indtei 

Listly, the maroon and green have 
won all their games so far and have 
established themselves as the number 
one team 

aiAIilN ClfA ITEKfEK, 

Hluidtakali 

Heartiest 

congratulations 

CONf.KATlJLATIONS to Mohun 
tfagan for their victory over East 
Bengal in the lecently played First 
Division match at the Eden gardens. 

This win must surely be sweet 
revenge foi the Mohun Bagan team 
after their 1 -0 defeat at the hands of 
East Bengal in the semi-finals of the 
Federation Cup. Also, this win 
assures them of the 1984 league title. 
KAJ GOPAL liANERJEE, 

Patna. 

Opening partner 

SURINDER KHANNA will suiely 
figure as Sunil Gavaskar’s opening 
partner m time to come. If he can 
keep his Asia Cup form, this classical 
stroke player will be a fine partner to 
help Sunny give India a safe and useful 
stait. 

1.4;t us hope that the selectors see 
this player’s talent and keep him in 


mind when they sit down to i hoosi 
the team. 

PRAhENJEET(.VfiA. 

Assam 

McEnroed 

McENROED'That Is till om woict 
to desciibt‘ this yt-ai’s Wimbledoi' 
John Ml Enioe was smiplv liiilli int 
during the entile tournament, '-'lud 
me the final 

Well, m the final, lie Aas moie than 
bnlli.int He plaved peilei t teniii-. and, 
truly, ‘Ml Eniot'd' Jiiumv Coiiuois 
Ml Enrol- was so dominatine that hi 
finished the lallit s at will with some 
supei b passing shot s 

Hewasjii.>l iiri|)lavahl< on that day 
II there are .irn d mbl-,, i^k Connors 

SAM. 

hahan 

Magnificient McEnroe 

BY winning tin Wimbledi n < ham 
pioii^hip tin the -.c-iond \c i> in sm 
cession, Me Enioe k* pt the t lUu s 
guic‘1 with his sciiitillai'i g^itvi ,iiul 
volley g.ime 

Hi-- ability to pull his ai ight during 
vital stages of the ma'i li i li .iily indi 
talcs his sujifemai v over the othei 
playei s. I he fonn sliovv n by Connors 
against the nunilx t om seed Wris very 
poor It wasoiie-il thi i ueest finals 
ever witnessed 

llowi'ver, om idtis it tbi asto¬ 
nishing way m win b Mt I nine lost to 
Ivan Ia.*ndlm the Im' si ''jien final In 
lact John lost to Lcivi' < >> el-i only and 
the number of gatr< v> < m by I hem 
was the same It is v orthwhile to call 
kicEnrot* the niagnitii leiit 
JAYANTIIJ SliHKAMANIAM 
Madia') 

Ramesh, the ray of h<qi>e 

IN recent years, Ram.esh Kiishnan 
showed his early promise of playing m 
competitive tennis in a big wav He 
moved to the Uiiid round of Wimble¬ 
don, where he lost to the thundering 
selves of the South Afncan, Kevin 
Curren. Tliat was how Rame.sh lost 
the ray of hope of i eac lung tin 
quarter-finals. 

After making it a set all, Krim'’sh 
had to hglil hard in the tie bu-akers 
For Rarni'sh, his fathei ams with him 
by thccouit. w’hcreas Kevin Cuncii 
lost his lather, but still niaiwged to w m 
the match. A great teat index’d 
S. AKHILESIIKRISHNAN. 

Madras. • 
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28 July, 1984 


Ronald Reagan: 

Celebrating the 23rd Olympiad 
of the modem era. I declare 
open the Olympic Games 
of Los Angeles. 



Exclusive photographs from Los Angeles 

by Nikhil Bhattacharya 
























Clockwise' 

Nadia Comaneci, the darimg of Montreai, 
snapped at LA 


LAOOC and iOC presidents, 
Pater Ueberroth and Juan Samaranch 
at a Press conference 


Gina Hemphiii, granddaughter of the 
legendary Jesse Owe.is, transporting 
the Olympic torch. She handed it 
to Rafer Johnson, who 
ultimately lit the flame 
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The albatross attacks America 

CJeorge K. George writes on the human drama and 
excitement in the pool 


A n Olympics 
depleted by 
the boycott of 
some of the lead¬ 
ing sports super¬ 
powers coukl not 
have started off 
more gloriously 
Uian it had in Ix)S 
Angeles. The Un¬ 
ited States’ gold rush in the pool and 
half a dozen Amencan and a few more 
Olympics records have literally daz- 
zIM the sports worW. More tlian the 
records, the human drama and the 
^citement of the swimming competi¬ 
tion has made the XXlll Olympiad an 
instant success. 

The US has captured all but four of 

,tbe gold medals from tbe pool so far. 


On the !irst day of the competition, 
tliey bt'gan with a world record and a 
couple of gold medals, continued it 
with two more the following day. 
Then it achieved the incredible feat of 
sweeping all the five on the day after. 

However, one man managed to 
steal the Jinielight througli Ins out¬ 
standing individual brilliance. In fact, 
he has tTowned himself as the king of 
the pool, and perhaps of this Olympiad 
itsetf. They call the albatross, for the 
way he swims the butterfly events. 
'ITie world has taken notice of liim 
after the 1982 World Championships. 
He came to l,os Angeles with the 
hope of winning more swimming med¬ 
als than anyone else. In two days he 
captured two gold medals and created 
two world records. Michael Gross tA 


the Federal Republic of Germany is 
threatening to outshine even Car! 
I.ew?s in these Games. 

On the first day of swimming, the 
Americans were setting fire to the 
pool by taking the golds. 'ITieir star 
performer Steve Lundquist had set 
the trend with a superb world r^'ord 
in the U)0-metrc breast stroke. 'ITien 
Nancy Hogshead and Carrie Steinseif- 
er finished at the same time in the 
lOO-metre free-style for woman and 
claimed a gold each. It was an unusual 
situation. Three golds in two events. 

Someone had to step in, for the 
sake of the rest of the world. Michael 
(pronounce it Mikayel) Gross and only 
him could have done it. And he did just 
that. Gross demolished his own world 
record in 2(X)-nietre free style to claim 




MUch nel Gross—withstood the US onslaiisht 
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victor Davies—world record In the 2Q0m breaststroke Tracy CauUdns—America’s aqua queen 


Kold Mike Heath of the US was the 
only contender who could give him 
some competition 
On the second day of competition, 
Gross did something mcredible even 
to him He stole a gold that Amenca 
has reserved for itself through world 
record holder Pablo Morales A few 
weeka ago, Morales, a relatively new¬ 
comer to international competition, 
had broken the world record m the 
100 metre butterfly Matt Gnbble was 
f expected to finish second to Imn. 
Even the West German coach had toJd 
Gross that he would be lucky to even 
finish among the tw four 
Gross broke the Olympic record in 
the heats and Morales broke that 
brand new record in the next heat It 
was the oldest swimming record to 
date and was set by Mark Spitz in 
Munich Morales looked all set for the 
gold He led the race, but in the last 
seconds, he pushed too hard and 
moved a little too close to the rope. 
Mark Spitz said that it was a nuoor 
tactical blunder. Gross capitahzed oo 
It and finished inches ahead with a 
world record. Morafes too broke his 
own world record ui his silver medal 
effort 



Rick' Carey—backstroke apeclaliati 


Lack of expf'nence in international 
competition had cost Morales the gold 
and the woild Will he tatih Gross m 
the 200 metre He is the world re¬ 
cord holder and is the favounte over 
Morales Inridentally, Gnbble was in¬ 
jured and did not even make tire finals 
After Alex Baumann gave Canada 
Its first gold medal ever by settmg a 
world record in tlie 400 metre u^- 
VKhial medley the Amencan gnp on 
gold seemed to skip 
Anne Ottenbrite knocked out 
favounte Hiroko Nagasaki of Japan to 
gwe Canada another j^ld Her victory 
m the 200 metre breast stroke was a 
mapr upset and Narasaki ended up in 
fifth place The US got a surpnse 
silver through Susan feipp 
It was time to restore Amenca’s 
dominance The 800 metre firpe-style 
relay as the suitable opportumty ^ 
the Amencan men the favountes. 
Mike Heath, David Larson, Jeff Float 
and Bruce Hayes took their places 
without the slightest hint of another 
Gross attack They had every reason 
to be confident of the gold In the 
morning heats, their team which had 
used two reserves with Larson and 
Heath had broken the 1983 world 
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. record of West Germany Logically, 
they should win it with a stronger 
I team The West German team in the 
I heats was almost seven and a hall 
second less than that record 
' Heath gave an early lead to the 
Amencans At the end of 200 metres, 
Sweden was second and West Ger¬ 
many third Larson maintained the 
lead and Float, the team captaai in¬ 
creased It a bit Now it was between 
I i (iross and Hayes The German came 
; from behind and even took a shght 
lead Hayes hung in there somehow 
I and outpaced his opponent to touch 
i gold, the world retold had been 
I broken again Bravo’ In the momoig it 
I was 7 18 87 It was 7 15 69 in the 
final Even Gross ^md company had 
I surpassed the morning iccord by 
1 finislung with / 15 73 
; Cynthia Woodhcad was expec ted to 
fflve the U S a gold in 2<M) metre 
free style The 1980 lH<>toll victim is 
presently one of the most popular 
swimming stars m the i ountry 
However her junior parlnei Mary 
Wayte pushed her to the senond 
place Cynth’a a true spoil didn’t 
seem to mind 

I lhat was Uie stor> on Monday 
' (30 7 84) Going back to Sunday, 
there IS more to be told about the 
Steve I undquist dory In the Olympic 
tnals, he was depnved of his world 
record and No 1 rntional ranking 
The culpnt was a young man called 
John Moffet Steve was mad He had 
vowed to take back his crown and to 






Rowdy Gaines—brilliant in the free-styte 


create a new world lecord 
He did both to give America its first 
swimming medal But unfortunate Iv 
revenge was not very sweet as Moffet 
suffered groin injury and almost pulled 
out of the finals Ultimately, he did 
lupate in the finals but finished 
The fate of Moffet in terms of 
the remaining events is unknowm 

If Lundquist is the king of US 
swunmtng today, the queen is T racy 
Caulkins The ladv who led the re 
building of Amencan swimming aftei 
the Montreil disaster was the victim 
of the 198(1 boycott She had almost 
given up ^wimming a couple of years 
ago, but came back It was worthwhile 
as she crowned her brilliant caieer 
with an easy gold m the 400 metre 
medley 

Day thiee of the swnmming com 
petition will be recorded in the annals 
Amencan and Olympic swimming 
Ufrfortunately, the surpnse wm of the 
men’s gymnasUis team over world 
champions China stole the media lime 


hght of (he day 1 he US team swept 
all five* golds Rowdy Gaines, the 
scmior member of the Men’s team 
won the UM) metic free style with a 
n< w Olvmpic record Kick Carey, the 
woild fccord holder in 2()0-metre 
backstroke, c laimed the gold that was 
legitimately lus, but was upset about 
his pcHii timing 1 ifrany Cohen created 
a new Olympic record m the 400 
metre free style 'or women 

In 1(X) metre backstroke, the US 
women were not tavoured for either 
the gold or silver ITit fancied Ruma¬ 
nians finished fourth and fifth as 
youngster Theresa Andrews and her 
senior partner Betsy Mitrhcl took the 
gold and silver The 400 metre but¬ 
terfly relay was won by Jenna John¬ 
son, Came Steinseifcr, Dara Torres 
and good old Nancy Hogshead TTiey 
equalled the Amencan record set at 
the world championships some years 
ago 

Gross and Baumann, it seems, are 
the only ones who could withstand the 
Amencan onslaught 
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W INNING IS not the 
only obsession of the 
7,000 odd athletes 
gathered here for th<* 
Games of the XXIlIrd 
Olympiad. 'Fhey are going 
after the f«K)d with equal 
determination and <‘nthu- 
siasm. 

'Fhe Af?A Services In¬ 


corporation, the official 
cooi(S for the (James, are 
serving tens of thousands 
of apples and ice cream 
cups and ahnost a ton of 
cliarboiled steak everyday 
to the Olvnipic guests. 

'Iliey expect to serve 
almost 1.2 nulbon meals, 
including 15 tonnes of bone 
steak by the tunc the 
Games get over. Each day 
ten triK kioads of raw mate¬ 


rials are needed to prepare 
60,0(X) odd meals for the 
Village occupants. 

Ed Kein, the operation 
chief, IS leading a 3,000 
member staff to prepare 


Los Angeles 
trivia 


the staples of the five conti¬ 
nents make everyone 
feel at home. 

* * * 

JEFFERIES BANK¬ 
NOTE company of Los 
Angeles, which printed the 
tickets for the 1932 Games 
in Los Angeles, have again 
been bestowed with the 
honour of printing tickets 
and they have done almost 
a fool proof job, makmg the 
job of counterfeiters next 
to impossible. 

They have mcorporated 
several sophisticated de¬ 
fense mechanisms into the 
approximately five million 
tickets. There is a special 


three dimensional mould 
mark next to the stars in 
motion, the symbol of the 
Games, and an extremely 
sensitive ink impression 
that disappears when rub- 
Iied and re-appears mo¬ 
ments later to make the job 
of the security personnel 
mannii^ the gates easy. 
There is also a fine line 
rainbow design which is ex¬ 
tremely dfficult to repro 
duce. 

Ik >!• 

THE Games have also 
spelt a new step in com¬ 
munication. All venues, in¬ 
cluding the press centres 
are equipped with electro¬ 


nic mail systems. Tlie en¬ 
tire system is connected to 
a main computer and va¬ 
rious sub-terminals. 

At the flick or a button 
anything fi’om the bio-data 
of the athletes to the daily 
results can be had. Every¬ 
day as soon as an event 
takes place the result is fed 
into the computer. The list 
of the disciplmes appears 
on a video screen and all 
one has to do is to press 
the code number of the 
event and the complete re¬ 
sults appear on die screen. 
There is another button to 
get a print copy. 

The system stores mail 
for all the accredited per¬ 
sonnel of the Games. The 
operation is very simple, 
cine has to feed his badge 
number and the password 
into the system and the 
vanous options, which in¬ 
clude sending and receiving 
mail, appear on the screea 
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If the person operating the 
device has mail then a 
blinker shows at the bot¬ 
tom of the button on the 
keyboard and you get your 
mail. 

An M.P.’s 
concern 

IN SPITE of the newly- 
formed sport nrunistry and 
the concern for Indians 
sporting image notwith¬ 
standing among the mem¬ 
bers ot both the houses of 
Parliament, awareness re¬ 
mains nearer the bottom. 
Queries like, “What are the 
names ol the players repre¬ 
senting India at the Olym 
pies.'’” abounded even 
though the names of the 
members were announced 
towards the end of May. 

However, the singular 
faux pas wluch took the 
rake was c ommitted by 
Virda Ram Phulwanya, a 
Congressd) M. P. from Jas- 
lore, Rajasthan. 'Hus par¬ 
ticular (Kilitican asked the 
minister of sport to eluci¬ 
date on “the measures 
adopted by the government 
to maintain the prestige (rf 
football, hockey and cricket 
teams of the country during 
the Olympic Games. "He 
even went as far as to ask 
for the names of the play¬ 
ers representing India in 
these disciplmes! 

That he enquired of Indi¬ 
a’s chances for the football 
gold may be, on an after¬ 
thought excused, but 
cricket... 

Extra cover 

WATER polo has the du¬ 
bious distinction of being 
the game in which the most 
fouls are committed. TTiis 
is because most of the fouls 
are committed below tlie 
water—and belt—where it 
is not noticed. This is the 
reason why some of the 
' Olympic water polo play¬ 
ers, especially from the 
I US, wore two pairs of 
swimming trunks for their 
matches. 
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10-minifto flash 

THE United States has 
been accused of using the 
Olympic Games as a means 
‘for kindling nationalistic 
sentiments and for advocat¬ 
ing the notorious American 
way of life’ by Radio 
Moscow. 

The entire upenmg cere¬ 
mony was blacked out by 
the boycotting countries. 
But, from among the 
Soviet-led boycotting coun- 
tnes, Hungary was the only 
country that defied the near 
compulsory blackout by 
telecasting a 10-minute 
programme of the opemng 
ceremony. 

With or without 
sauce? 

THE Olympic Villages 
were full of rumours that 
the Korean continj^nt 


were snacking on snakes. 
Someone said that the Ko¬ 
reans were frying snakes 
and eating them. But, on 
investigation, it was re¬ 
vealed ^at It was not 
‘snakes' but ‘snacks'. A 
touch of Gujarat, it seems. 

Bare fare 

SOME of the attention 
from Los Angeles was 
shifted to the Santa Monica 
beaches. Many European 
women went swimming in 
tnie European style. Top 
less. Although this is the 
accepted practice in 
Europe, American rules do 
not permit topless bathing. 
The local police tried to 
restrict tfas bat the Euro¬ 
pean women pleaded that 
they were not aware of 
American laws. The Amer¬ 
ican girls decided to take 
advantage of this and took 
off their tops and pi etended 


to be Europeans. When 
accosted by the police, 
they shook their heads and 
behaved as if they did not 
understand Engi^. 

The more 
the better 

TICKET scalping is very 
much a problem of the Los 
Angeles police. But, when 
Mrs Candice Woznaik was 
apprehended for selling 
tickets at black market 
lates, everyone was stun¬ 
ned. For, Mrs Candice 
Woznaik is the wife of the 
multi-nullionaire Steve 
Woznaik. Wozi^ is the 
founder of the Apple Com¬ 
puter Corporation. 

Futuristic 

designs 

THE unusual rear 
wheels of the bicycles 
being used by the US cyc- 
fets created quite a stir. 
These vehicles are called 
‘gunny bikes’ and have a 
front wheel that is smaller 
than tlie rear one. The 
unusual rear wheel is made 
of a carbon-fibre and has a 
hdneycomb effect. This is 
said to reduce wind drag 
thereby enhancing the cyc¬ 
list’s speed. 

Kleptomania? 

JACK FORD, son of the 
former American president 
Gerald Ford, will appear in 
court on a petty theft 
charge. He was arrested 
while trying to steal an 
Olympic ti^c sign at the 
endurance event of the 
equestrian section 

Long distance 

A COMMENTATOR 
brings to mind the picture 
of a person gibbering into a 
microphone. But the Indian 
hockey cinnmentators giv¬ 
ing Hindi commentary from 
the box at Los Angeles 
used a telephone instead! 



Heady atuff 1 Ricky Burrell teeis he has the Union 
Jack In the right place during a ewimming 
aesakin before the Olympics 
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Poetry in motion 

George K. George reports on the gymnastics team competitions 


iHI American 
nicdu call it the 
mod s<Mis<<tiondl 
\vm by the United 
Mates the mira 
t li on ice at I-ake 
Pl<i<id in 1980, 
when their ice 
hockey team 
shocked the 
niijiht\ Soviet team at the Wiritei 
Olynp'is Ihc fjold medal victory ot 
tin I S KvmiiastKs tram has simply 
eicctiihed the \X1I1 Olympiad Six 
vounimien mosth lollegiaiib from the 
host city are the talk of this town 
None luid predicted their triumph over 
world champions China. 


Remember, we are talking about a 
sport in winch the US has not won a 
medal since 19.12 The last medal, a 
silver came in Los Angeles 52 years 
ago 'ITie Soviets have dominated the 
sport for decades, with a brief spelt of 
Japanese supreniac y in between Dur 
ing the Woild Championships m 1982, 
the Chinese wiestcd the team cham¬ 
pionship from the Soviets 

Who could have imagined tiuit the 
American voungstets, with so little 
international experience, coti'd have 
Ixiaten (he Chinese and also deinol 
ish the 1980 01>mpK recoid ot (he 
Soviets 

Swimming and gymnastics aie gla 
mour events of this Olympics as in 


many otliei Almost lO.OtK) people 
lamined the Pat.ley Pavilion, the 
lieautiful basketball aiena ol ihe Uni 
versitv ol Calitoinia Los Anvelcs u 
(UCLA) for e\ ly g' oinastic cession 
ITie Amerii n t .iiiia were f.voured 
to take -jiKc mcdaK ui both ihc men 
and wonciic ev»nt‘ However, the 
vvonuii luiidied hcliitid Rumania as 
expected, while the men created the 
sensational win which c()"!d niaik the 
icvtval of gtiiim Oc i (he rcimtry 
t hin .1 call t to 1 < 'ngfle. vith a 
v<’f\ stioiig team led tiv saptrsfar li 
Ning Tong hti IiXiapinc,' Lou Yin 
I o were UI the world class bracket 
Only ciushikc n ol Jap.in and Mitch 
Gaylord of the US were considered 
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sujjenor to them m parallel and hon 
zontal bars respectively The only 
weakness ol the team was the hon 
7ont«iI bar <^)n Iht whole they were 
exptcted to finish way ahead of the 
Aniencans and the rest 

I hi conipulsoiv exercises, the 
Anicncans had taken i slender lead 
01 cr the Chinese But no one would 
stioiiKlv speiulate on an Amencan 
vKtoiy after the option<il exercises 
The Chinese had given a strong in 
'nation of the It talent through four 
pcrfi (t 10s 1 1 Ning sioitd a 10 both 
on tilt ponull hoist and vault, Tong 
It tiiid Xii /lugiang one tach Ihe 
I.apmtv loo stoied two perfect 
scores througli (jushiken and Shinji 
Mon ut on tin lugh bai 

Afti r a day s break the teams met 
ivain I he Amentans km w one thing 
if tin y h id to hit gold the y had to take 
risk'- big iwks Aftci ill they weie 
quitt ahead of the Japanese and the 


silver medal was practically assured 
Tliey had bttle to lose and a world to 
gam by trying every Inck m their bag 

In the final analysis, it was the 
junior members of the team who 
pulled the gold for the US, Two 
perfect scores by Bart Conner and 
unfamied lini Dagget helped them 
tremendously to counteract U Nmg 
and long Fie in niig and Lou Yun m 
vault Gaylord h.id already set the 
tone with a 10 m nngs 

It was a thnllmg duel During the 
seiond rotation, the Chinese cut the 
US leid by b/lOths of a point While 
the Aimncaiis began to come back on 
the imgs, the Chmese were doing 
wondeis on the vault They were 
brilliant nn the hon/ontal bar with all 
of them scoring at least 9 9 points 
each I Sc Americans matched their 
pcrlonnance through an impressive 
total score in the parallel bars 


Team effort made the ultimate chf 
ference The Chinese had more indi¬ 
vidual perfoi mets 1 he I IS had a team 
with more depth and a iio< ^ team 
spint TTie home lourt adc^^ntage 
added to it (ruts iiid f'lt pnviiled 
over talent and tsjmence The 
Americans were so gritiftcd to see 
their top man Peter \ idmar on the 
top of the list Nmg Fti and Connor 
followed with (>aviotd in the fifth 
plate 

What tomci to niiml i‘ I ake Pla¬ 
cid " said the i‘ toundc d US coach 
Able Giosshcld 1 his < ertainlv equals 
that.liecausc anyone knowing 

gymnastics did’i t think we could beat 
the Chinese ' Atioiding to Gaylord, 
the most popular piriouiitr in the 
men s compc'Mtioii i* m a ks a new era 
loi gymnastics > ' • o.od States 

At a press < onf< m ru i on the eve of 
the Olympics Kti iiiii s Nadia Com¬ 
aneci was asked i'j< at Jh diaiHes of 
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Rumania’s Ecaterina Szabo who came second in the women’s 
all round, after being beeten by Mary Lou Retton of the US 


the Rumanian women’s gymnastics 
team. “We will take whatever is called 
a medal, ’’ she said with one of her rare 
smiles. 

Nadia’s prediction may not be hun¬ 
dred per cent true. But as far as the 
team competition is concerned, she 
was right. Tlie better team won. It 
was too much to expect a second 
mirade in 24 hours. 

At the end of the compulsory exer¬ 
cises, Rumania led by 0.45 points. US 


coach Don Peters was furious about 
the scoring of the Rumanian judge 
Julia Roterescu, who accordmg to I&i 
“hainmered” the US team on‘tnlance 
beam Iromcally, the same beam 
would become the instrument for the 
American girls m the optioral exer¬ 
cises too. Former Rumanian coadi 
Bela Karolyi, who trained Nadia and 
present team member Ecaterina Sza¬ 
bo and Lawna Agache before lus 
defection to the United States said 


that he would catch Julia’s neck if he 
met her. He now coaches America’s 
leading woman gymnasts Mary Lou 
Rettrni and Julianne McNamara. 

During the compulsory exerases, 
the Americans could not score even 
one 10. It looked unfair ttf deny 
Retton a 10 in vault. Nobody comes 
anywhere near her in the event. The 
crowd chanted 10 in antiapation, but it 
was not meant to be. Szabo scored 
the oidy 10 of the day in the floor 
exercises. 

The Rumanians led m every rota¬ 
tion until Julianne scored a 10 on the 
final apparatus. The competition was 
decided on the balance beam. 
Through a superb performance on it, 
the Rumanians outscored the Amer¬ 
icans by 1.6 points, a lead that re¬ 
mained unsurmountabie. On the con¬ 
trary, the American women met with 
disaster on that instrument of torture 
as in the compulsory exercises. 
Tracee Talavera landed on her knee. 
Cathy Johnson was scored very low 
and the American coach protested. A 
long intermission resulted, julianne 
irated all this time and her concentra¬ 
tion gradually faltered. Finally when 
ibe began her routine, she feU off. 
This had never happened befoie to 
her in any competition 

“Julianne truly can" said a sign in 
the stands. She proved she could by 
scoring 10 in uneven bar and floor 
mrcise. Retton had a perfect score 
in vault. On the Rumanian side, there 
were two 10s by Laura Cutina, one by 
Szabo and another by Simona Pauca. 

Mary Lou Retton leads the indi¬ 
vidual score as these women move 
into the individual competition. Szabo 
m second Cutina and McNamara are 
at third place. Retton is bubbling ' 
with enthusiasm in spite of the set ) 
back. No one seems so cheerful about 
performing as this little lady does. You 
cai’t help fiking her, she is a sheer joy 
to watch in and outside the gym. That 
smile will be the sweetest memory of 
this Olymi^d for thousands of specta¬ 
tors. 

It was the first Olympics gold for 
Rumania and the first silver for the 
US. which has not won a women’s 
team me^ since 1948. In the abs¬ 
ence of six of the top seven finishers 
in the 1983 World Championships, the i 
US was a hicky silver medallist. Still it ■ 
was an achievement to run so close to 
the celebrated Rumanians and ahead 
of the Chinese who had fniished ahead 
of them last year. 
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Is the Olympic spirit dwindling? 

Lokesh Sharma reports on the IOC Session at Los Angeles 


T he Oljropic Games have come to 
symbolise the struggle between 
man’s ideals and the realities within 
which he must exist. The Olympic 
movement is highly idealistic. It pro¬ 
fesses clean sport, participation for 
the sake of fun and the non¬ 
interference‘of nations. 

The Olympic Games, however, 
have not been utilised as much for fair 
play, international peace and under¬ 
standing as for furthering private sec¬ 
tor interests and nationd pnde. The 
Olympic ideal has not been held equal¬ 
ly by all and has been .it liest a 
long-range objective. It has receded 
behind the demands of expediency and 
self interests. 

The International Olympic Commit¬ 
tee fully understands tlus and has 
come to accept political inteference as 
a permanent feature of the Olympic 
Movement. When one asked eminent 
writer John Rodda of The Guardian if 
anything could be done to check this 
menace of political desecration of the 
Olympics, he said, “Can you suggest 
anything? Nobody can." 

In the IOC session at LA this was 
one of the main issues, 'fhe members 
expressed great anguish over the 
boycott of the last three games but 
could not suggest any corrective mea¬ 
sures. In the Executive Board meet¬ 
ing there was a suMestion to make 
participation of all National Olympic 
Committees compulsory and include 
punitive measures for the defaulters. 

A lot of people think that a measure 
like the suspension of boycotting 
countries for a period, say two Olym¬ 
pic Games, will discourage boycotting 
nations and make them think twice 
before they take such a step. 

But what many people don’t under¬ 
stand is such a step will also lead to an 
irrepairable split in the Olympic Move¬ 
ment and a sep^te movement for 
East Bloc countries may raise its ugly 
head. It should not be forgotten that 
Russia had made an attempt to start a 
rival movement ’Red Sport Interna¬ 
tional’ in 1921. Such a happening will 
defeat the very cause of intematkinal 
peace. 

At the 86th session of the IOC in 
New Delhi there was a suggestion to 


seek protection from the United Na¬ 
tions but the proposal has more or 
less been dropp^ because of the 
likely opposition. 

President Juan Antonio Samaranch 
expressed grave concern over the 
deteriorating political situation and 
agreed that if tne East Bloc boycotted 
the Games of 1988 as well, then the 
Olympic Movement could get a great 
jolt and might even face gradual death. 

He explained that the International 
Olympic Committee is not part of any 
political system and is in ract ‘acting 
like a bndge between the two diffe¬ 
rent political set-ups.’ A noble idea 
indeed but one is nut sure how tar it 
lias succeeded in its endeavour. 

The IOC will hold a special session 
in Berlin on 1 Decenibcr to review the 
situation and think of preventive mea¬ 
sures. There is already c/ne session in 
Berlin but this subject has been ex¬ 
cluded from the agenda of that session 
to save the opposition in an East Bloc 
nation. 

It is unlikely that anything concrete 
will emerge m the Special Session as 
the IOC just cannot afford to take any 
preventive measures for fear of a split 
in the movement. The most feasible 
solution available to the IOC is to play 
a tolerant parent and let the children 
learn from their mistakes instead of 
wielding the cane. 

An IOC spokesperson who prefer¬ 
red to remain unidentified said: “If the 
Soviets do not come to Seoul also, 
then they will not have an Olympic 
champion for eight years. After some¬ 
time the Government will realise that 
they haven’t had any Olympic winners 
so they will finally have to come 
back." 

The spokesperson cited the greater 
tolerance of African nations now. The 
36 African countries who had boycot¬ 
ted the Montreal Games in protest 
over a New Zealand rugby team’s tour 
of ^uth Africa did not do anything 
beyond a mild protest when South 
African-bom Zola Budd was granted 
British citizenship in a rush to make 
her eligible for participation in Los 
Angeles. 

Resident Samaranch said that 
he had again received a proposal from 


the (ireek President, Constantine 
Karamanlis, to make Athens a perma¬ 
nent venue for the Olyn^ic Games. “I 
have told him that the IOC will consid¬ 
er Greece’s proposal if it came up with 
something very concrete. We are 
ready to study the dossier but I cannot 
comment on the possibility of sUdi a 
happening,’’ President Samaranch ex¬ 
plained. 

In the same breath he said that the 
Olympic Games belong to the entire 
world. This again proves that the IOC 
is not very keen on making Attens a 
permanent venue. It is right in the 
sense the Games are global and also if 
tomorrow Greece developed strained 
relations with some country then it 
could be very harmful for the move¬ 
ment 

One of the major recommendations 
of the session was the re-phrasing of 
the rule governing the allotment of the 
Games. ’ITie existing rules: “The 
NOC and tlie city chosen shall be 
jointly and severally responsible for aU 
co.nmitments entered into and shall 
assume complete financial responsibil¬ 
ity for the organisation of the Olyn^ic 
Games.’ The proposed amendment 
empowers the IOC to overlodc this 
condition. 

This strondy hints at the possibility 
that the IOC will experiment with 
private sector-run games in friture. 
And as it is, the experiment of the 
LAOOC, has been greatly praised by 
President Samaranch for mak^ it 
possible for a lot of people to think of 
hosting the Games. It has indeed been 
so, as evinced by the fact that there 
were only two cities bidding for the 
1984 Games. Teheran backed out 
with the overthrow of the Shah of Iran 
and Los Angeles finally dictated its 
terms. 

The issue of eligibility also came up 
for discussbn during the session but 
nothing new was said or suggested. 
President Samaranch repeated that 
the athletes need some kind of finan¬ 
cial assistance to survive as sport had 
become a fuB-time activity. ‘We have 
to see that real professionals are kept 
out,’ he exfdained. But this is a very 
vague definition as it is not at all 
possible to define a real professbnaL 
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China: 

Asia’s Vanguard 

Lokesh Sharma reports on China’s 
emergence as an Olympic Power 
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Xu Halfeng receiving the free pletol gold from Mr Samaranch 


[THE Chinese 
(uTP^ contingent got the 

biggest applause 
when they en- 
tered the Los 
^ ^ Angeles Memorial 

( 0 <^ \' Coliseum 'on 

\ Saturday 

'ly (28.7.84) to mark 

-1 their return to the 

Olympic fold alter a gap of 32 yeais. 
Their improved standards in the last 
decade strongly indicate that it will be 
a memorable one too. 

China had not won any medal in the 
Olympic Games befoie Los Angeles 
and after just thiee days of lompeti- 
don here it was in second place with 
five golds, thiee silvers and as many 
bronze medals. Intel estingly, China 
won the firgt gold medal of the com¬ 
petition when Xu Haifeng won the 
men’s free pistol competition with a 
score of 566. 

It was am emotional moment for 
them; they have worked on their 
spoit from scratch ui the last decade 
Haifeng ciicd from the top of the 
Olympic podium and Prenuer Zhao 
Ziyang overkxiked the strict Chinese 
protocol to make a thumbs-up ges¬ 
ture. 

This victory has shown that the 
Chinese have aspirations, ability and 
the tenacity of will to stand on their 
feet in the family of the world’s 
advanced nations, announced Peking 
Radio, reporting the historic event. 

It has also been a long way for 
Haifeng who started shooting at an 
early age by knocking down birds with 
a slingshot. The Fertiliser salesman 
had comjieted only in two international 
meets before the Olympic competition 
and had in fact lost to Wangmy Fu, 
who finished third, in the national 
championships. 

On the opening day of the competi¬ 
tions, China also won a gold and silver 
in the flyweight class weightlifting to 
prove that their first medals were no 
flashes in the pan. Zeng Guoqiang and 
Zhou Peishun each lifted a total of 
517.75 pounds but the former won 
because he weighed about lOOgm 
less. Guoqiang tipped the scales at 
13.97 pounds, Peishun at 114,19. 

With the boycott of the East Bloc 
countries China has become a power 
to reckon with in the lighter waght 
categories. Former world record hol¬ 
der Wu Shude expectedly took his 
place on tl^ b^est step of the 
Olympic podium in the bantmweight. 
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The 25-year-old junior coach from 
Nanking fought hard to wm the gold 
with a total of 589.5 kg. Shude, fifui in 
the last World Championships, was 
under tremendous pressure when he 
came to the clean and jerk, as he 
trailed team-mate Lai Kumning by 11 
pounds. But then he produced a great 
lilt of 325 pounds to win by a clear 5,5 
pounds. 

Rumning, a 21-year-old physical 
education student from Quantung, be¬ 
sides winning the stiver had the satis¬ 


faction of equalling the Olympic snatch 
record of 275.5 set by Cuban Daniel 
Nunez ui Moscow. 

It was a close contest but neither of 
the Chinese was disturbed about los¬ 
ing as the competition was only be¬ 
tween them. “Going uito the bft I 
knew if 1 had missed I would have got 
a silver. But that did not bother me as 
China would have got a gold and silver 
either way,” said Shude. 

China maintained their momentum 
of medal collection the following day 
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also and jumped back into the second 
slot, displacing West (Germany. But 
China had the disappointment of bsing 
the men’s gymnastic team title to host 
United States who have not won a 
gymnastics medal in the last 52 years 

TIk* lack of amcentration of the 
Chinese gymnasts in the compulsones 
proved to be their nemesis. 'Fhey 
scored one pomt less than theu" total 
in the World Championships and con 
sequently trailed America by 1.05 
points on the opening day. They 
eventually lost the gold by 1.40 
points 

This, however, doesn’t detract 
from the outstanding performance of 
the Chmese. 

China’s gold hunt in the weightlifting 
competition emphasised it is time the 
big red machines of the sport, Soviet 
Union and Bulgaria started making 
room for the emerging force. Chen 
Wei Qiang, a 29 year-old physical 
education student fiom Guadung Pro¬ 
vince, scored a strategic wui over 
favourite, Gelu Radu of Rumania. 

Both snatched 275 5 and then called 
for an opening weight of .152.5 in the 
snatch and jerk. Here Radu started 
playing games to put pressure on the 
Clmese Ultimately the ploy backfired 
as he lifted 341.5 on his first attempt 
while Wei Qiang easily raised 347 kg. 

Radu first asked lor 358 for his next 
attempt but then raised it by 5.5 to put 
iwessurc on the Chinese. In a tactical 
move the Chinese also asked for the 
same weight as otherwise he would 
have had to lift first. Radu failed and 
the Chinese only made half-hearted 
attempts as victory was ensured. 
Chinese shooters fat the bull’s eye for 
one gold and two bronzes. Li 
Yu Wei won me men s ninnmg game 
tsarget, team-mate Huang Sfa Ping 
finished third behind him and Wu Xiao 
Xuan took the bronze in the women’s 
air nfle 

Los Angeles Tmies quoted an intel 
lectual from Cfana saymg. We’ve all 
been waitmg a long time for these 
Games. Even those not intensely 
interested in sports have come to see 
them as politii^y, historically impor¬ 
tant.” 

China’s return to the Olympics is 
not only important to themselves but 
will also have a significant impact on 
the global sports structure. They are 
experimenting with a mixture of 
American and Soviet training systems 
and promise to give the leaders* a 
trying time in future. 
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Olympic ODorriES 

« 


H oward DREW toiled 
hard to find a place in 
the American contingent 
for the Stockholm Games 
(1912). He was the best 
bet for the 100 metres dash 
and sure enough he qual¬ 
ified for the final But he 
wasn’t seen at the starting 
luie. Strange! 

No one seemed bothered 
to ask Efrew why he de¬ 
cided to stay out of the 
race. After some persua¬ 
sion the sprinter blurted 
out that he had been locked 
in his dressii^(-room during 
the final by his own compat¬ 
riots who disliked seeing a 
coloured athlete wm the 
event The media played it 
upprominently. 

But tl» trudi came out 
after several years when 
Drew said that it had no¬ 
th!)^ to do with colour pre¬ 
judice but that he opted out 
of the 100m final due to a 
strained sinew in his leg 
during the second round 
and titt doctor advised him 
to take rest for the rest of 
the Games. 


No team Spirit 

AT the Los Angeles 
Olympics in 1932, the 
Argentines had a horren¬ 
dous experience during and 
after the Games. There 
was a revolt at the Olymi^ 
Village because the mana¬ 
ger of the squad was utter* 
5r dictatorial and the 
athletes refused to remain 
under his charge. The bat- 
temess prevailed for 
several dap until the man¬ 
ager was deposed. 

Even after the removal 
of the ‘dictator', the atmos- 

E here was still foul till the 
ist day of the Games. The 
return ioumey was also fill 
of trouble and infighting. 
The captain of the ship had 
no option but to put the 
whole team m confinement 
under armed gi^ds. 

When the ^p arrived at 
^enos Aires the main ad- 
prfts were rounded up and 
Aant directly to prison. 
Alberto Lovett who won the 


Stranger than 
fiction 


heavyweight gold medal m 
boxing received his biggest 
blow. He paid the price 
with impnsoiunent. 

Selling their way 

THIS is an amusing but 
true story concerning Bra¬ 
zil The athletes had strug- 
ded to earn a ticket fo Los 
Angeles m 1932. But as 
fate would have it the Gov¬ 
ernment did not have suffi¬ 
cient funds to send all those 
selected. 

It was embarrassing for 
the Government who 
offered a shfo and 50,000 
iMgs of cofiee— wind) went 


on sale at various ports en 
route to the Games—to 
meet the expenses of the 
team. But who was in¬ 
terested in buying coffee 
when there was a glut of 
this produce and the prices 
were down in the world 
market. 

The ship finally reached 
Los Angeles but with only 
24 members while the rest 
stayed back at some port 
hoping to sell the student. 
But aU in vain. Anyway, the 
ship arrived at LA once 
again—in time—to pick up 
the Brazilians for tiK long 
journey badr. Cuba had 



High hurdln Mng Harrinon Dillwtf who won a lOOm 
gold aflar faiiing to qualify for hla pat avant 


also done a similar thing, 
but that incident has 
already been dealt with. 

iilsnumaganwiit 

THE management at the 
Paris Games m 19(X) was 
chaotic, sometimes even 
embarrassing. 

Rudolf Baure of Hungary 
had won the discus event 
and was being led to the 
victory rostrum. Officials 
raised the American flag 
and the band immediately 
struck up the American 
National Anthem. When he 
realised what was going on, 
Bauer objected and the 
ceremony was stopped un- 
dla Himganan flag could be 
found. Inis was eventually 
raised and the band then 
launched into the Austrian 
National Anthem. 

Prior to die Games the 
organisers had announced 
that ‘valuable honorary 
prizes’ would be awarded 
instead of medals. There 
was a great deal of trouble 
and controversy over this 
issue. 

Prizes such as books and 
umbrellas were given out, 
for no proper Olympic med¬ 
als were made. Years after 
the IOC ordered that the 
medals be made and distri¬ 
buted to the winners. Un¬ 
fortunately many of these 
medals had to be awarded 
posthumously. 

WItii luck on your 
oMo 

SOME people have all 
die hick in the work). One 
such person was Lasse Hall 
of Swe^ during the Hel- 
isdd Games. After two 
events in the modem pen¬ 
tathlon he was leading. 

When the shooting com¬ 
petition (the third evoit) 
started, Lasse was still in 
the Games Village, una¬ 
ware that his watch had 
stopped. 

when he discovered the 
malfunction there were 
only five minutes left for 
him to get to the shooting i 
ra^ which was a few | 

milM away. To las bad hick I 
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the first car he got, refined 
to start and the second was 
an old taxi not capable of 
going fast. Lasse got to the 
range twenty minutes late. 

At any other tinm he 
would have been disoual- 
ified but luck was on ms 
side. A Russian competitor 
had had a misfire, but he 
, objected to the lAg. A 
\|ury was called and a heated 
’ 'argument todc place, and 
was stiU in progress when 
Lasse arrived. 

The competition was de* 
layed and Lasse went on to 
wm the pentathlon gold— 
the first civilian to win a 
gold in this event. 

Earlier in the equestrian 
events the horse uiat he 
drew turned out to be 
lame, but the substitute 
turned out to be the best 
liorse in Finland. 


Black is fast 

\ THE sprint events in the 

1 Olympics have become a 

' near monopoly of‘blacks’. 
But do you kimw wdio was 
the first Negro to have won 
a Sprint title in the history 
of the Olympic Games? 

It was Eddie Tolan of the 
United States in the 1932 
Games. Even his arch rivai 
and countryman Ralph 
Metcalfe couldn’t believe 
that Tolan had edged hun 
out. 

The 100 metres dash 
saw an incredibly close fin- 
'ish and had the race been 
i^st a foot more it was 
t.:ertain that Metcalfe would 
have woa Actually, Tdan 
led till 90 metres but his 
rival made a surging burst 
of speed and the two cros¬ 
sed the finishing line 
together. But lactures indi¬ 
cated that Metcalfe was 
just an inch behind. Howev¬ 
er, both were clocked in at 
10.3 seconds, an Olyrniac 
record and which also 
equalled the world time. 
Tdan went on to claim the 
200m gold 

A Tolan was the third Uni- 
veraty of Michigan athlete 
to win the Olymi^ 100m 
grid 



Eddto Tolan winning ttw 100m—ttw first black man to 
do so 


Relay specialist 

WHEN sprinter Frank 
Wykoff put his foot on the 
schI of Adolf Hitler’s Berlin 
he had one thought in his 
mind: he must chdm his 
third consecutive 4 x 100 
metres relay gold medal. In 
het, he had tte unique 
distinction of achieving this 
rare feat for the Amer¬ 
icans. 

Each of his three gc^ 
was achieved with a diffe¬ 
rent set of partners and in 
each relay a new record 
was established. At the 
1928 Amsterdam Olym- 

E ' s, his team-mates were 
nes Quinn, Charlie 
Borah ^ Henry Russell 
and they clocked 41 
seconds. 

On their own home soil 
at Los Angeles four years 
later Wykoff had Robert 
Kiesel, Emmett Toppino 
and Hector Dyer. Tnis time 
the gold came in 40 
sec^s. At Berlin, there 
was none other tlum the 
legendary figure of Jesse 
Owens, Ra^ Metcalfe and 
Foy Draper. Here too the 
time was reduced to 39.8 
seconds. 

NMoIII 

ED MOSES’ monopoly 
cannot be matdied. But 
there was one perstm who 


had some chance to match 

It 

Between May 1947 and 
June 1948 American Harri¬ 
son DiBard had competed in 
82 successive hurdles 
races and not once was he 
beaten. It was taken for 
granted that he would be an 
automatic choice for the 
London Olympics. In fact 
he was a certain winner for 
the 110m hurdles at Wemb¬ 
ley Stadium. Added to his 
achievements the world re¬ 
cord of 13.6 seconds in the 
110m hurdles stood him m 
good stead. 

Surpnsmgly, he never 
got a chance to prove hun- 
self at Wembley, because a 
month pnor to the Games 
he &iled to qualify in the 
final trial. How did that 
happen? He had stumbled 
m the hurdles final and 
failed to fiiush 

But the story did not end 
there. Unnerved he tried 
out the 100m dash and 
qualified. He took Wembley 
by storm when he beat 
countryman Barney Ewell 
and Panamanian Lloyd La 
Beach to win the gold. In¬ 
terestingly at London it 
was for the first time the 
first three positions were 
claimed by black athletes. 
Dillard also won his second 
gold in the 4 X 100 metres 
relay. His dream of claim- 
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ing the 110m hurdles gold 
came true at Helsinki with 
an Olympic record of 13.7 
seconds. 

Class tails 

THE St. Louis Games 
were branded as an ‘hila¬ 
rious exhibition’, becau^ 
of the innumerable mis¬ 
takes the organisers com¬ 
mitted. The consensus was 
that the 1904 Olympics was 
an American sports fixture. 
And judgement was not at 
its best. 

One of the most glaring 
mistakes was committed in 
the final of the 50 yards 
firee-style in which Zoltan 
v<Hi Habnay of Hungary and 
American Scott I.eary 
swam neck and nedc. But 
Halmay made a last second 
spurt to pip Leary. There 
were two judges for this 
event as one gave the ver¬ 
dict m favour of the Hunga¬ 
rian the other, an Amer¬ 
ican, objected. 

A bitter dispute pre¬ 
vailed among the two which 
had far-reaching affect. 
Officials and the crowd in¬ 
dulged in fist fii^ting while 
Halmay watched the scene 
in disgust. Things came 
back to normal ^er Hal¬ 
may intervened, agreemg 
to re-swim. What a sport¬ 
ing gesture! In his second 
attempt Leary was beaten 
by a foot. It was the first 
and last time that the 50 
yards firee-style event was 
staged in the Olympics. 

Fair and square 

THERE was a tussle be¬ 
tween St Louis and Chica¬ 
go for staging of the third 
modem Olympic Games 
and the former eventually 
succeeded after powerfiil 

B ilitical intervention. 

owever, the Games lack¬ 
ed spectator interest be¬ 
cause of the World’s Fair 
concurrently held. And, of 
course, foreign participa¬ 
tion was at a minimal. 

History was created 
when the Games organis¬ 
ers staged an "Etniog- • 
raphicu Olympics” in which 
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a tore h was lit by the lays 
ol Ihe sun at Olympia m 
Git cce and tamed by 
nearly J(X)0 athletes to the 
host (ity, thus starting of 
an important Olympic tradi 
lion Tlie Berlin Games 
were also the first to be 
shown on Television, Urge 
1V scicens being set up in 
the tity so that the local 
people could watch the 
Games free But it was 
only at the London Games 
of 1948 hat the Olympics 
got extensive 1V 
coverage 

London 1948 Apart 
from the TV coverage the 


1960 Rome This was 
the last appearance of 
South Africa at the Game'-, 
the IOC giving uito the 
pressure of other c ountnes 
to ban the country beacuse 
of its apartheid policy 
1964 Tokyo ITieie 
were no ‘firsts m these 
(lames but whal was signi 
Scant was that the tore h 
was lit by one Voshmoro 
Sakai He was bom under 
the shadow of the 
mushioom cloud of the ato 
mu bomb dropped on 
Huoshunain 1946 
1968 Mexico Foi the 
first tune the Olympic torch 



The Canadian women’s team who smashed the 
4 s 100m relay world record in 1928. It was the first 
time that women were allowed to compete in the track 
and field events at the Olympics 


London (larnes also saw 
motlicr first —it saw the 
fil st paiticipaUon of the 
Cc/inmumst countries and 
with it the first cases of 
defection 

1956 Melbourne TTie 
first time that the Gaines 
were held ui the Southern 
Hennsphere It is also the 
only time It was m these 
Games th,it the concept of 
the c'usuig ceremony was 
uitioduced A seventeen 
jcar old Chinese boy sug- 
gt 4ed that all the athletes 
lie made to inarch together 
instead of nationwise as a 
symbol of global unity The 
organisers agreed. West 
Germany and East Ger 
many sent a combined 
squad to the . ., 


was lit by a woman hnn 
queta Basilio who ran fur 
Mexico in the 4(X)m lit the 
flame 

Though sex test for 
women weie intrixlured in 
the Gienoble Wmler 
(j.imes of thvit year it was in 
Mexico that the sex test 
was first used m the bum¬ 
mer Games 

Amusing affair 

At Pans m 1900 Freddie 
1 ane won Australia's first 
swimming Otles, beatuig 
Zoltan H^may by 5 8 
seconds m the 200m free¬ 
style and also winning the 
20()m 'obstacle' race 

The obstacle race, 
sometunes called ‘hurdle 
swimming’, was an amusing 


affair but it was not surpns- 
ing *hat this was the only 
tune It A.IS included in the 
Olynipu progranune Ihe 
competitors had to sjtriggle 
thiough barrels after eveiy 
50m in the 200in race 

I,ane from Svdney won 
bv t 6 cronds and it was 
pi obably only his size —he . 
wo'ghed only nuie and a half v 
iittone- that helped lum to 
victorv I.ane used a double 
over arm stroke, sim'iar to 
the trudgen but with a nar 
row kick, which W’as consi 
der^*d too -txenuous until 
this ugged I'Ule man won 
the New ‘^oulh Wale"' title 
in 1899 

lane s pn/e lot tlie 
?0Oni free stvk was i re 
lAcaofthc* I omre 
weighing niui e than 50 
pounds ai.d tor the obstack 
rac c a si'iiilai ''t d I u n/c 
of a pc as mt ga' 

Walking home 

i\MERlC AN (jcorge 
Bonhag was one of the 
greatfst middle distance 
ninneriinhistiiiie mdhe 
wanted Ioproven badly 
enough, he lost all form at 
tlie 19f(6 Athens Interim 
Games in the tunning 
event He looked a shat 
leied man but he was 
nt vertheless desperate 
He had to win a medal at 
any cost 

Bonhag entered his 
name in an enturely new 
event —the 1500 metres j 
walking event Hisetfort 
ended m lutilitv because 
altei two laps of walkuig he 
went out of contention He 
cursed lumseif But little 
did he know that he was 
sitting pretty for the gold 
medal Those who were in 
front of hun were all dis 
qualified tor illegal walkmg 
And Bonhrig became the 
winner of the “softest” 
medal m history 

The scene was the same 
in the 3000 metres walking 
which followed later oa 


CempHad by SubhMh 
S at a ar and Andy O'Brian 



Making ends meet in 
Olympics of life. 




It looks easy the way a champion d 
It But it takes years of practice 
training the muscles to do exactly 
what you want stretchiitg them 
beyond their capacity-to achieve 
perfection In time space and raofldi 

Money is the muscle you flex in thai 
gymnasium of life And General 
Insurance Industry turns someraautl 
to offer you policies that ensure yOi 
success 

i * Insurance of property against 
numerous specified risks 
e Insurance against legal liabiiitiet 
if arising from various circumstances 

• Insurance of persons against phys 
disability or loss of hmb or life causi 
by acadents 

General insurance Corporation-hel 
you move faster reach higher beco 
stronger 

Find out more about General 
Insurance Polices Get m touch witl 
e National Insurance Co Ltd 

• The New India Assurance Co Ltd 
e The Oriental Insurance Co Ltd 

• United India insurance Co Ltd 
WIN FHfcGIC OLYMPICS- 
10 one year $ free subscriptions to 
Sportsworld' 

Starting from the Olympics, 6 
advertisements will appear in 6 IsttM 
of bportsworld Send your entries or 
sheet of paper In the format given 
below toGIC Olympics, Pott Boa 
No 1299 GPO Bombay4000(Ji! 
reach by 15 9 84 If there ate mom 
than 10 all correct answers, wfnneia 
will be selected on the basis of skM 
Decision of the Judges will be flnBi 

Code No SD? 

Name- 

Aw-Sex . . . 

Address.....—. 

Q What IS the size of the mat used ( 
Floor Exercises In Gymnastics’ 

A- 

Write a slogan for G1C In not more 
than IS words 



GENERAL INSURANCE 
CORPORATION OF INDIA 


IndHstFiil Assursnos Bunding 

ChutehoBtiB. Bombae 400020 


Shi$lGIC3, 
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Japan Cup: A test for the best 


I N a perfect world a horse 
race ought to answer 
some questions but leave 
others tantalism^y unre¬ 
solved. Tokyo ain t perfect 
(the racecourse tulips are 
all plastics) but Stanerra’s 
^ wm in the Japan Cup was no 
1 bad example of the game at 
its best. 

Could the idea of the true 
inter-continental show¬ 
down ever really stand up? 
And would the Japanese 
themselves ever emerge as 
a genuine power in the 
racing globe? 

With a three-way photo 
and just a length (and two- 
tenths of a second) covet¬ 
ing the first five home.there 
was plenty on which to 
ponder in that Japan Cup. 
What happened to tlie 
usually so consistent High 
Hawk? Whatever posses¬ 
sed jockey Kiyoaki to set 
off at quite such a ludicrous 
gallop on the best backed 
Japanese horse. Hagino 
j(amuio? How did Erin’s 
Isle figure so little to end up 
9th? V^ere did Half Iced 
come from to finish so fast 
in fourth? How far would 
the Japanese Kyoei Prom¬ 
ise have won but for break¬ 
ing down in the last fur¬ 
long? Finally, how much 
.was Tanerra really affected 
by the “set-fast” that had 
put her running in doubt? 

Sifting tlirough those 
questions takes one back to 
the unreal atmosphere as 
the gates clanged open at 
3.10 p.m. local time to fire 
16 thoroughbreds from 
nine different countries on 
their mile and half joumev, 
under the uncrowded gaze 
of 80,000 local race fans at 
Tokyo’s enormous track,!.*) 
miles west of the city. Af¬ 
ter all the pageantry, para¬ 
des and Press conferences 
the race was finally the 
thing and strai^taway 
High Hawk’s chances of 
justifying her 3-1 favourit¬ 
ism looked in dire trouble. 


John Dunlop’s little filly 
(she scaled only 410 kilos at 
the pre-race weigh-in) 
came out of the stalls some 
five sluggish lengths adrift 
of her field and for all Willie 
Carson’s efforts, never en¬ 
gaged top gear thereafter. 
Perhaps, milike the others, 
she was feeling the effects 
of her 34-hour journey, 
may be the yellow Tokyo 
turf was firmer than she 
wanted or perhaps she just 
felt this tenth race (and fifth 
country) of the season was 
one too many. 

Any way, while. Sheikh 
Mohammed and the enthu¬ 
siastic entourage which had 
jetted in from Dubai already- 
feared the worse, a large 
part of the local fans were 
celebrating prematurely as 
the best fancied (at 14 to 1) 
Japanese horse Hagino 
Kamui 0 set off like the 
clappers from his no. 1 
draw and came past the 
stands in front. 

You might have seen 
some tearaway front run¬ 
ners but thanks to the 
Japanese devotion to statis¬ 
tics you could actually log 
this one—besides hoping 
that Mr Kiyoaki the jockey 
never gave you a lift 
home—as the field swung 
into the long left-handed 
turn at the head of the back 
stretch, Kiyoaki had Hagi¬ 
no Kamui (3 travelling at 
such a lick that for this 
second furlong they clock¬ 
ed 10.6 seconds. It was a 
.pace that couldn’t last. Still 
|Way ahead of his field at the 
end of the back straigjit, 
the Japanese leader now 
took a lull 13.2 seconds to 
cover the eighth furlong 
and rapidly dropped out to 
be a lame and lamentable 
last. 

As Hagino Kamui 0 
came ba^ throu^ the field 
he wiped out the (Jerman 
colt Tombos, while behind 
them the Iri^ American 
Erin’s Isle iiqured a hock 


and so ended unhappily a 
year which liad started bril- 
iiantly with three group one 
victories in California. 

Half Iced, the other 
American, had sprinted 
from the very back of the 
pack last year to snatch a 
photo finish verdict from 
one of the most powerful 
female triumvirates ever 
locked in combat. All Along, 
April Run, and Stanerra. 
Half Iced never repeated 
that form during 1983 but 
back in Tokyo he had quite 
.a shot, making up many 
lengths in the straight to 
finish only two heads and 
half a length off the winner. 

If Half Iced’s victory in 
1982 had been hard to in¬ 
terpret, what happened up 
front in 1983’s last two up 
hill furlongs becomes equal¬ 
ly tridty. At first, it looked 
predictable. France’s 
’E.sprit Du Nord with 
Astrong Suit in stamina 
committed himself before 
the turn, the bright-eyed 
little New Zealander 
McGinty attacked up the 
inside, and the six-year-old 
Amber .Shadai, considered 
the best of the home de¬ 
fence, came on the outei. 
And joining them came the 
giant stride of Stanerra, 
travelling almost as 
smoothly as that glorious 
moment when she pulled 
her way to the front in the 
Hardwicke stakes last 
June. 

Then it all began to be 
difficult, Brian Rouse asked 
Stanerra the question and 
clearly had precious little ui 
t|ie tank. Esprit Du Nord 
plugged on just better than 
McGinty over on inside. 
Ameer Shadai (the winner 
of £1 Vi million) dropped 
away but another Japanese, 
Kyoei Promise, took the 
front line and, with jockey 
Shibata pushing like a de¬ 
mon, failed by only a head. 
And when he was seen to 
pull up hobbling lame, it 


was clear that in terms of 
honour Kyoei Promise had 
not lost at all. 

For an appalling minute 
or two while Kyoei Prom¬ 
ise stumbled at the end of 
the rein, refusing to put his 
near fore to earui, it looked 
as if this six-year-old son of 
Baldric was about to be¬ 
come the posthumous pride 
'of Japanese racing. But 
eventuafly he was per¬ 
suaded to walk painfully 
into the horse ambulance. 

Trainer Takamatsu had 
also done somethii^ of a 
job on Kyoei Promise for 
this was only the colt’s 
third race of the year and 
he had taken the presti¬ 
gious Emperor’s Cup (over 
two mile-s) last time out. 

But credit finally has to go 
to where it’s most due and 
that has to be amongst the 
devoted Irish band that 
brought Stanerra to victory 
from a situation a week 
earlier when the effects of 
her long journey had left 
the mare all tied up with 
“set fast” a blood disorder 
and stiffening along the 
back that usually makes big 
race participation a pipe 
dream. 

But owner-trainer Frank 
Dunne has had this as a 
recurring problem with 
Stanerra, and althougji he 
was tending his other life as 
chief of Ireland’s biggest 
supermarket chain up to 
three days before the Japan 
Cup, he kept the telephone 
wires humming and was 
aided by an inspired team 
to attack Stanerra’s ail- 
jnenls with the most un- 
.usual big race preparation 
anyone can remember. She 
used to be walked every¬ 
day for six hours and that 
was the only exercise she 
could have. 

But jockey Brian Rouse 
had confidence in Stanerra, 
“Fratfic knows what he’s 
doing... He’s done wonders 
with the mare, ‘said Reuse. 
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London Newsletter 


L ast week most de¬ 
finitely belonged to the 
Spanish golfer Sevenano 
Ballesteros who won the 
113th Open Championship 
at St Andrews after a tita¬ 
nic Struve with Tom Wat¬ 
son of the United States 
and Bernard Langer of 
West Germany. 

For the first couple of 
days, a little known Austra 
ban, 1. Baker-Finch by 
name, led the field but, as 
always, the hard profes¬ 
sionals, the men whose 
nerves have been tem¬ 
pered m a thousand battles, 
took over. Baker-Finch, a 
mere 23-year-old, will 
surely have his day for he 
eventually finished a credit¬ 
able ninth, far ahead of 
some of the games’ 
greatest personalities. 

But It IS to Ballesteros 
that one is forced to return. 
iHe had previously won 
this, the most prestigious 
of tournaments in 1979, yet 
he kept his head down and 
persevered, confident that 
It would all come good in 
the end. It did. And at the 
right tune and the n^t 
pbee against the world's 
best practitioners and at St 
Andrews, the cynosure of 
golfing eyes everywhere. 
The dnaracter was thus 
there, as m any true cham¬ 
pion, and the nch cream of 
talent feirly gushed forth 
for us to behold and 
marvel. 

The other uidividual who 
made this pulsatuig finish 
possible was that great US 
master, Tom Watson. 
Steady as a rock, superbly 
consistent, and pacuig him¬ 
self uitelligently, it seemed 
that he was destmed to 
carry off golfs most co¬ 
veted pnze. Ballesteros 
just hung m with him, hole 
for hole, until at Uie ui 
famous I7th, the Spaniard 
putted in four but the 

t slipped up by 
le b^ with such 
3t It landed a mere 
the wall His 
inctory dissolved 
moment, and 


The man of 
the wc’^k 

Premen Addy 


when m the 18th, Balles 
teros burdied with a 15 foot 
putt, the trophy was 
assuredly tus, for it re¬ 
quired his nval to take the 
hole m two—^which was 
even beyond a man of his 
extraordinary gifts 
So, Tom Watson has to 
wait another year before he 
can match Harry Varden’s 
record of six Opens, havmg 
won five He finished with 
278 strokes, like Langer, 

10 under par Ballesteros 
with 276 finished 12 under 
par. In this form he could 
also hope to emulate Var- 
den m the years ahead. 



Wishes, hopes 
and controversy 

THE British contingent 
to the Olympic Games left 
for Los Angeles with good 
wishes, hopes and a touch 
of controversy Naturally, 
everyniie wished them well 
and file more knowledge¬ 
able hope that the athletes 
will bag more than the re 
cord 12 medals won at 
Tokyo by the Batons in 
1964, what with East Euro¬ 
peans absent 

Certainly the two middle 
distance runners. Sebastian 



Coe and Steve Ovett, look 
to be m fine form. Steve 
Cram with late injunes 
appears more doubtful as a 
winning prospect. Dave 
Moorcroft, the world 5000 
metre champion, appears 
to be runnmg into pak 
condition and anythmg but a 
gold would be a disappoint¬ 
ment for him and his fans. 
More so, as his West Ger¬ 
man aval, Thomas Wes- 
smghage, an Olympic com- 
petitoi in 1972 and 76, and 
a EuropcMn Champion, has 
pulled out with a broken 
foot, nie controversy? 

The South Afnean-bom 
Zola Budd, ol course 

Daley Tiiompsoii, the 
Olympic decathlon cham¬ 
pion, when asked what he 
expected, replied that he 
wanted simply to ‘do well’ 
No one, he said, had the 
power to'say whethei he or 
she would wui an event, no 
matter how good the per 
son ‘You can only do your 
best and even if you came 
last there would be satis- 
fiKliun if you had done your 
best’ Baion de Coubertin, 
tte man who founded the 
Modem Olympics could not 
have put it better. 

A midsummer 
dream come true 

THE Benson and Hedges 
cncket final at Lord’s, was 
very disappointing to say 
the least A one-day 
match can often throb with 
exatement to the very end 
or else fade away long be¬ 
fore. There being only one 
huungs, there is no second 
chance to put things nghL 
When Warwickshire, with 
their batting power-house, 
collapsed to an ignominious 
139 after being 102 for 2 at 
lunch, the writing was 
dearly on the wall 

The pre-match punditry 
had It that Warwidcshire 
with Kalbcharran, Amiss 
and Humpage would make 
a tag total, while Lan¬ 
cashire with their relative 
lack of years would provide 
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captain BobWnOtmakMsnunMicMMfuliipPMf for Ibw against 
Lancaahlra'aA. Onnrod during thaBanaon and Hedges Cup flnal 


the iniQor fielding 
spectacle. 

Kallicharran ^yed his 
part to the hot His 70 Mvas 
beautifully compiled and 
showed v^t a fine bats¬ 
man he sdll is. He would 
surety walk into any inter¬ 
national side today. Ifis col¬ 


leagues flattered to de¬ 
ceive. 

Lancashire proved that 
fleetness of foot and sure¬ 
ness of catching can make 
reasonablv apod bowling 
look lethal Allot continued 
h» fine Test run with 3 for 
IS in 8.4 overs. Jeffiies, hi& 


partner mth the new ball, 
returned figures of 3 for 28 
in a full ration of 11 overs, 
Watkinson had 2 for 23 in 9 
and O’Shaughnessy con¬ 
ceded 43 runs for bs 2 
wickets. 

Crucially, althou^ he 
took no wicketSv the o£F- 


SDinner Jack t‘FIatJack' as 
be is affectionately known 
in cricketing cucles) Sim¬ 
mons gave away only 18 
runs m his allotted 11 
overs. In thi.s form of crick¬ 
et, keepuig runs down is as 
myiortant as capturing 
wi^ets. Simmons came 
into the attack and im 
mediately tied up the War¬ 
wickshire batsmen. 

In fretful mood, they 
took unnecessary nsks and 
pax) the penalty Even Kal¬ 
licharran straining at the 
leash, penshed and with his 
departure Warwickshire 
sank into oblivion. There 
were too few runs in the 
bank for Warwickshire to 
have any lealistic chances 
of winning. But a few 
breasts were aflutter when 
four Lancashire wickets 
went down for 71 before 
the veteran David Hughes, 
36 not out, and Ned Fair- 
brother, also ,36 not out. 
saw their side home with an 
unbroken stand of 69. Fair- 
brother, a young left¬ 
hander looked a player of 
immense potential and 
should make a name for 
himself soon. 

Lancashire weie led, as 
they have been all season in 
Chve Lloyd’s absence, by 
John Abrahams, the South 
African, who, like Basd 
D’Olievera, has had to seek 
fame and fortune m Eng¬ 
land. It was for him a mo¬ 
ment of pnde and joy when 
he held up the cup aloft luid 
won Peter May’s vote as 
"Man of the Match’. This 
was a surprise as he had 
been out for a duck and 
dkhi’t bowl, but for May his 
captaincy had been out¬ 
standing enough to got him 
the pnae. 

Not everyone would hold 
with that decision, but all 
would agree that it couldn’t 
have fallen to a mcer man — 
and on his 32nd bnthday, 
too. Well, It lb midsummer 
and midsummer dreams 
are best when they come 
true. • 
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cyfg said ot tii6 timQ 

This is the concluding edited extract from E.W. Swanton’s ‘As 
I said at the time’. The book, published by Collins Willow and 
priced at £14.95, is a collection of his reports, essays, proiBles 

and letters. 


The Don in 1948 

ALL that was needed in i948 to 
bring to fullness the nostalgia sur¬ 
rounding the Australians when they 
returned to England three summers 
'after the War’s ending was for The 
Don to come at their head. After some 
hesitation—he would be 40 by the 
time the tour ended, and a long 
catalogue of lU-health stretched behind 
him—he came and saw and for the 
fourth time conquered. 

When he made his first sjwech over 
the air, at the Cricket Writers’ Din¬ 
ner, the BBC held back the nine 
o’clock news until he had finished 
That speech, touching every note ol 
Commonwealth kinship, and not un- 
mixed with humour, was as much a 
work of art of its kind as one ot his 
greatest mnings. It brought him a 
sackful of mail (yet another record 
maybe) and set the lone of his farewell 
visit If his eye had lost its very 
keenest edge, if his appetite for runs 
was tempered just a little, he was still 
hr too good for England’s bowling. 
Moreover he handled a new genera¬ 
tion of Australian cricketers with the 
utmost skill and understanding. At 
Headingley, his old happy hunting 
ground, he clinched the rubber and 
the Ashes with his 29th and last Test 
hundred, leading Australia to a higlily 
improbable victory by making 173 not 
out out of a fourth innings scoie of 404 
for 3. 

Dramatically, his career should 
have ended at this point. But there 
was still The Oval. England were 
bowled out for 52. Australia, when 
The Don came in, were tmpregnabte 
at 117 for 1. Was he unnerved by the 
fervour of the applause, overcome by 
the cheers accorded him by the Eng¬ 
land )U as they surrounded him at the ■ 
crease? Maybe, but it would have 
beefl scarcely in character. As is well 


known he needed four runs only to 
average l(K) in all Test matches—no 
one else has even touched 70. For¬ 
ward he went to a well-pitched googly 
from Enc Hollies, and over went his 
stumps for a duck. 

For most of his 20 years before the 
public ‘Bradman 0’ made bigger news 
tfrin ‘Bradman 100’. Such was the 
measure of lus ascendancy. But there 
was a fortnight ol his last tour still to 
go, and he always liked English wick¬ 
ets best. It would be bt'tler to sign off 
with a bang than a whimper, and so it 
was: at Lord’s 150, at Hastings 143, 
at Scarborough 153. Curtain! 

Curtain indeed as a player, but there 
was to come, of course, much high 
service to the game: on the Australian 
Board of Control (renamed, oddly 
enough, the Australian Cricket Board 
about the time of his retirement from 
it); as a Test seleclor, ^tpart from two 



E.W. Swwio n — "Tlw imnirilhtht 
MalakinvokM.’* 


years, between 1936, his Srst year of 
Test captaincy, and 1971; and as 
author and, briefly, journalist. The Art 
of Cricket—a ‘must’ in every cricket 
library—is reviewed in Ch^ter 13. 
His reporting of the 1953 Tests for 
the Daly M^ —no sinecure to a less 
nimble brain considering how he had 
dominated Anglo-Australian cricket 
for so long—was, as I remember it, a 
model periormance. With all this, and 
despite his own illness and those of 
l.ady Bradman, he has built a reputa¬ 
tion, in the post-War years, as ‘the 
best busmess man in Adelaide'. 

Don’s last visit to London m the 
spring of 1974 was a triumph with a 
characteristic touch. Brou^t over by 
the Anglo-American Sporting Club for 
a boxing-dinner evening which 
boosted the Lord's Taverners’ funds 
(that’s to say cash for the beneSt of 
cricket clubs and causes) by £10,000, 
he spent the week-end preceding the 
function by signing all 91)0 menu cards. 
Having thus cut and rolled the wicket 
to perfection, be made an ideal 
speech, allusive, humorous, yet not 
lacking in serious content. Curtain \ 
again! 

Feminine Inspiration 

JUNE 1950. Everyone is putting his 
or her shoulder to the wheel of 
English cricket, and urging it forward, 
so to speak, through the treacherous 
byways of matted, uneven turf to the 
broad smooth high road of artificial 
tickets and a general state of Utopia. 
Two ladies have been assisting the 
deliberations of the Cricket Enquiry 
C(»nmittee, and it was perhaps their 
presence thereon that reminded a 
reader of this paper to give an airing to 
what he describes as an old theory of 
his. Womanhood, he says, and he is 
not, of course, thinking of the ex¬ 
perts, must be coached into a new 
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version of the polite, unvarying ques¬ 
tion: ‘How many did you make, dear?’ 

Small boys home from school, 
adolescents returning from their first 
club cricket, mamed men, young, 
mature, and elderly, as they sit down 
to supper, must thus in answer submit 
a brief, incomplete account of their 
day to satisfy the conventions. No 
department of the game save bats- 
inanship is recognized, with the re- 
•?ult, says my friend, that the male of 
the species, from childhood to old age, 
bends his energies to batsmanship at 
the expense of all else. 

His family prestige as a cricketer 
depends on his score. Surely it is liigh 
time to start coaching mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts in an alterna¬ 
tive catechism whereby they may do 
their bit to restore the vital balance 
between bat and ball, indeed to en¬ 
courage the bowlers who are needed 
to bring back the Ashes. How many 
Avickets did you get? That should be 
the stock enquiry. 

The Field 

At tile crossroads—as 
usual 

I 

hmeh m 196J ran a senes entitled 
‘Diminishing Returns' wherein the old 
staples ofBntish entertamment, the 
theatre, cinema, soccer, and cricket 
were examined. Were they in fact 
declining, and if so why? The Editor, 
my Mend the late Bernard HoUowood, 
invited me to write the cricket piece, 
informing his readers in an introduc¬ 
tory paramph that (at 54) ‘he still 
occasionally dodders out on to the 
held’. So we both did for many years 
for the Authors against the Publishers 
in a notable annual literary get- 
together on the Westminster SSool 
Remind at Vincent Square. 

The proposition before the house is, 
as I understand it, that cricket is in 
decline. Of course. Go back a mere 
sixty years—exactly that as a matter 
of fact—and hear Alfred Lyttelton 
declaiming at the General Meeting of 
MCC held to change the Ibw Law: ‘1 
do not think I have ever heard any¬ 
body dispute that the game is made 
more tame and monotonous than it 
ever was...What wonder is it, then, 
that other and inferior games like 
golf--%u^ter—entice away the dis¬ 
appointed cricketer, and satisfy him 
^ith the sedater joys that belong to 
chat game?' 

' Tame and monotonous? Sedater 


joys? Mark the date well, for it was 
1^1, in the exact middle of what has 
been exalted by every historian from 
H.S. Altham downwards as the Gol¬ 
den Age. (It was considerably earlier, 
as is well known, that Queen Victona, 
dropping in one day at St John’s Wood, 
was heard coldly to remark that we 
were not amused). The reformers 
have always been busy with cricket— 
with its laws, with the regulations for 
Tests and the County Championship, 
with the pitches and the implements, 
the clothing, the customs and conven¬ 
tions. It has thrived from one gemra- 



tion to another on doom-laden prophe¬ 
cy. 'The amateur is extinct, we were 
told with dreary iteration, before the 
last War as well as after it. But a band 
of these moribund amateurs who 
won’t lie down have been carrying 
English batting on their shoulders for 
years now. Is cricket dead or dying, 
or, as Mark Twain maintained, who 
read his ovm obituary notice, is it that 
the news is greatly exaggerated? 

Dexter rampant 

'ITiis Srst of three extracts tom the 
career of Ted Dexter was a postscript 
to his Srst Test appearance, which 
was against New Zealand at Old Traf- 
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ford during which the MCC team to 
tour Australia in 1958-59 was 
selected. 

The omission of E. R. Dexter fr<»n| 
the team to Australia—or, rather, the 
completion of the party before he had 
gone to the wicket at Old Trafforet— 
has aroused strong feelings in some 
quarters. It has inspired, for instaiKe, 
this gusty polemic from one whom I 
will not identify further than by saying 
he is a household name in cricket: 

‘1 literally seize my pen to say that 
the omission of Dexter from the team 
to the Antipodes is the biggest clanger 
I have ever known selectors any¬ 
where commit. 

‘Long-suffering men in an arduous 
job that would luve made MacduavelU 
bite his nails—yes; no doubt! But a 
child of six, who’d played one season's 
cricket on the lawn with his mother, 
could surely have seen Dexter's 
genius. 

‘I’ve seen him some four times so 
far in all, and if ever a man shouted 
from the crease England class, maybe 
world class, it is Dexter. And these 
bMttd idiots, treble-bandaged moles 
leave him at home. He is a possible 
Trumper or Macartney. And then 
they have the crust to leave before his 
innings and to pick the whole team 
before the Test is over. Ye Gods! 

‘And all his critics can do is to say,' 
“he has much to learn about playing 
spin bowling.’’ Well, if it comes to 
that, Harry Vardon had “much to 
learn” about putting to the end of his 
life and won six (^n Championships. 
Gbbering doks! Thanks. I reel better 
now!’ 

Myself, I believe it was disappoin¬ 
tingly stupid of the selectors not to 
realize that if they had someone at 
hand who could make runs, field 
extremely well, and act as a fifth 
bowler, they had an asset which would 
improve the balance of the team 
enormously. 

In the event Dexter was flown out in 
mid-winter as a replacement to what 
had become an ill-fated side with the 
^evance of throwers uncalled always 
in their minds. 

C.B. Fry (1872-1966) 

The heifdit and the breadth of achieve¬ 
ment of Charles Burgess Fry, if sport¬ 
ing and academic distinction are com¬ 
bined, have never been st^sseti ■ 
and if anything is certain it is that in 
the world of today and tomorrow thdy 
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nevn will be In Ibe'^e times 

It Is iiVfiossiMe to imunin mi undet- 
(ludUi'U vi'ho w.is i,fS Fry wjs in 
I8*ii) t.ipMi/i at (hford it tneket jnd 
foolbiill, jneiiJinl ot the Athletic 
Club, .mdltokki nl the noild record in 
the lorn; juii'p who nude d hundred 
and led be sic/r to vntorv ovei 
Canibiidi^c .n Laid s and yet emerged 
bom the bihools mth a hurst in 
Clas^nai Modt rations 
Aitci su(h a tour de force it will 
Lome .*•> no surprise to learn that he 
was pmentvd horn winning a rugger 
blue only 'n iniuty, that he won a 
Cup tmahst s medal with South¬ 
ampton played in seven Vest senes 
foi England, k d England to victoiy in 
the Titangnlai Tournament of 1912, 
made 94 first class hundreds, edited a 



.He (Gunn) played 
very much as die whim 
tooklum. Thus, getting 
oui early one dey and 
receiving a verbal Nast 
Jmm lus cofttain, he 
ventwvdonly two 
syllables, "too *ot. 


nuiga/int ntoU several Ixxiks on 
ivcket including i sjyjrklmg auto¬ 
biography iiid a classic on Bats- 
minship shHKl tor Parliament as a 
Liberal, and made as his chief lite- 
work tin ti.mmg of merchant seainat 
on bis dup. Hie Mercury, on the 
Htunble ti\>r 

Apni V)i2 LLules bry, who died in 
ScptcuiOv.) l<r)P at die a^e of 84 had 
been an untailmg friend to me for more 
than b'l \(ai, since, m tact, we had 
travelled the country together watch¬ 
ing the IM.U ^uslrilwnt. on behalf of 
the k\cnuig blmdatd, 1 doing the 
straight leporting, he contnbuting a 
daily < olumn or two, or three— 
called C B hry Sivs which made a 
sensation as it burst upon the world 

t)nc spring morning, seeing Bi ad¬ 
man md the Aubtralians for the first 
time, wiitn.g awav :ease!csslv in a 
large script m endless (Kh.vo sheets, 
convetsuig amusinglv the while re- 
fieshing lumsoll modestly from time 
to time and oUenng hospitality to all 
and sundry, he was in wonderful 
fettle. By lunch he had con»octed 
nearer 2,000 v/ords than one ol ensp, 
staccato stuff, epigrammatic and bru- 
btttt,^nd as it went on cascading over 

.4i 


the wire caused the office to cry out 
for mercy lliev already had more 
dian they could cany! He was the only 
man 1 evei knew who could wnte and 
bilk simultaneously on two different 
subjects 

G. Gunn (1879-1958) 

George Gunn’s death was 
aimouncLHl, legrettably for me, on a 
Sunday in June when / had a day off 
playing cncket and not withm range ol 
reference hooks Of all the truly great 
players the meat of none perhaps is 
so uiaccuratelv portrayed by his 6- 
gures. 0\ei a long career of 27 
playing seasons be made just over 
35,000 runs with an average tac- 
tionally under 36 He made 119 and 74 
m his first Test match, against Austra- 
ba, where be bad gone, not with the 
1907-08 Mi C team, but tor lus 
health Hishtotb capta.n AO Join's, 
who Wrts kadmg MLL, fell sick ind 
Gunn was called up in die emergency 
Yet though he averaged 40 in Tests he 
w.is chosen for only 15 of them 
Ac cot ding to Sm Neville Cardus'm a 
third ol his jinings he probably got out 
bv his owv sw'eet will’ If that wa<! a 
slight overestimation in favour of the 
fondest ot all Cardus’s characters he 
cetlainJv did not exert himsell making 
unnecess.iry runs, and be played very 
much as the whim took him. Thus, 
filing out early one day and receiv¬ 
ing a verbal blast torn his captam 



Sir Robert Menzies. "There wm 
never a more beguiling story 
teller...” 


AW. Carr, he ventured ordy two 
syllables m reply: ’too ’ot’. 

If this o^rtunity to pay a brief 
tnbute to George Gunn comes a little 
time after his death, I can safety plead 
that he was one of the immortkls, and 
that we shall be talking about him, and 
smiling over the dry whimsicality of 
the man, for a long time yet. 1 saw him 
play only when he was nearly 
finishing, but in his early ISOs he was w 
still using the pitch as a sort of 
promenade, with his bat, so to speak, 
as a walking-stick. One of the old 
touring photographs shows him in a 
straw-hat, and if he had batted in one 
it would have been in charactef, cock¬ 
ing a metaphoncal snook at all bow¬ 
lers, especially the fastest of them. 

Sir Robert Menzies 
(1894-1978) 

THERE was never a more beguiling 
story-teller, and he had no inhibitions 
about tellmg a good tale more than 
once, as it were ‘by popular demand’. 

In his ctiarming essay in the Centen¬ 
ary issue of Wisden he epitomizes his 
philosophy of the game and then \ 
lightens the picture with anecdote: 
'Cncket, as I have said, is a great art 
It is the mother of great traditions It 
dwells in the eye and in the blood. The 
relative slowness of its tempo induces 
observation and enables its subtleties 
to be seen and noted. It has evoked 
from wnters of talent a considerabte 
literature.’ 

And then comes the story of his 
appearance before the eldeiiy judge 
whose three special hobbies he hap¬ 
pened to know were roses, poultry 
and cncket. Sir Robert’s client, the 
defendant, had a good case but was an 
absolutely hopeless witness, and 
dungs were gomg all too well for the 
plamM. Sir Robert at the adjourn¬ 
ment endeavoured to discover the 
defendant's interests. Roses? No re- 
qxmse. Fowls? Ditto. Cncket? 'Are, 
now you’re taOung. I played for Ballar¬ 
at and District against Ivo Bligh’s XI.’ 
‘Good. Conference ended.’ 

Bade in court counsel asks the 
dumb fellow for a date. Take your 
tiitie, witness. I know that dates are 
not always easy to remember. Now if 
I were to ask you about the date when 

K u played cricket for Ballarat and 
strict against Ivo Blip’s XI that 
would be much easier!’ Whereat the 
judge, beamfaig with exatement and 
de^t, asks to hear about the match. 


I 
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They chat away, the defendant re¬ 
laxes, and thereafter it’s a walk-over. 
It was the right result, claims RGM, 
‘but It was cricket that did it’. 

Arthur Mailey (1886-1967) 

In attempting a sketch nf A. A. Mailey 
I offer this review which I wrote on lus 
autobiography, 10 for 66 and all that, 
published by Phoenix Books, and now 
a second hand item not easy to come 
. by. 

May 1958. When the Australians 
come to England, a smallish man witli 
a large head and hair turning white, 
and long fingers that he can crack like 
the sound of a pistol, drifts vaguely 
round the roun^ in their wake. He 
travels astonishingly light, but there 
are three important items stacked in 
his car, an easel, canvas and a 
drawing-board. 

At heart Arthur Mailey is a nomad. 
He lives now mostly on ^e water, not 
far from Sydney, in a one man craft 
called, appropriately enough, Sea 
Gypsy. He wntes about cricket, and 
has a whimsical touch, both with the 
pencil aiid the brush. He was bom m 
I the humblest circumstances, and 
] made his way from waste-land cncket 
' and tlie public parks into the Austra- 
■San Test team. 

He was a gieat leg-spui and googly 
bowler with prodigious powers of 
spin. He played m 21 Tests in the 
golden days of the 1920s, and was 
only twice on the losing side. He got 
99 wickets for AustrSia—a fact of 
which he is sure to be blissfully 
unaware. One would hazard that the 
only figuies he knows in relation to his 
own cncket are the two somewhat 
contrasting analyses; 4 for 362 against 
Victoria when they made the world’s 
f record score of 1,107, and the one 
that he uses for tlie title of his bode. 
Believe it oi not, he took 10 for 66 
against Gloucestershire at Chel¬ 
tenham, and gives the scorecard as 
tus frontispiece. 

Mailey lus a great story to tell, and 
he tells it with an appeal that is akin to 
genius. ‘Characters'^ sometimes wnte 
books in which the personality of tlie 
author remains obstinately hidden. 
With Mailey you get the full flavour of 
the man from the first page to the last. 
The story of tus boyhood is inimitably 
told, complete with a sketch of the 
.family home, a wooden shack ‘de- 
^sign^ by my father’s brother, Sam, 
who seemed to do his best to avoU 
iany of the Wren influence, but showed 


a strong leaning towards Heath 
Robinson.’ 

Mailey’s only picture was a pin-up 
of Victor Truniper, and when the 
winter wind blew around the hessian 
potions, ‘Vic appeared to go throu^ 
his whole repertoire of strokes’. 

Mailey drops his own little bomb¬ 
shell when he admits that he always 
earned powdered resm in his pocket, 
and that he surreptitiously lifted the 
seam for Gregory and Macdonald. He 
salved his conscience by reflectmg 
that seam-lifting and resin-dusting 
preserve the ball, rather than destroy. 
When he ran out of resin he used to 
spend a good part of the dav shaking 
hands with Oldfield, whose gloves, 
quite legally, were covered with ‘bird- 
kme’. Why the distinction, he asks. It 
IS a pertinent point that I have never 
knovm put in that way. 

Finally, lie is truly scathing about 
one of the most pervasive of player- 
myths. the alleged excessive straui, 
mental and physical, of Test tours. 
‘Did I find Test tours too strenuous? 
The very question is sacrilegious.’ But 
though he has his hobby-horses, and 
he can work up a little spleen now and 
then, Arthur Mailey’s criticisms are 
essentially kindly and well-mannered, 
reflecting the man himself. He has 
written the most enjoyable cricket 
book, and one of the most significant, 
that I have read for years. 
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Arthur Mhiltoy. “...Ha admltt that ha 
aurraptitiously iiftad tha taam for 
Qragory and Macdonald.” 


CharUe Chaplin and 
cricket 

June 1964. Meeting a wide diversity of 
interesting people is one of the joys 
that go with one’s job. In Jamaica 
recently my wife and 1 dined in the 
company of Mr and Mrs Chaplin. 

Although cncket is a kind of lingua 
ffanca between all unlikely sorts and 
conditions of men 1 supposed Mr 
Chaplin’s Seiith London boyhood 
would have been too far behind for 
him to retain any recollection, if in¬ 
deed there had been any contact with 
the game. But not at il. Tom Hay¬ 
ward was the hero of his youth and the 
little fellow with him, who was that? 
Why, Bobby Abel of course. ‘Now teU 

“MaUey*s jwtare 
wasajm-t^ofVicUH^ L 

Tnmipeni^whentfie ^ 

winter t^^bkw around ^ 

die hessian partitions, , 

*Vicanfearedtogo 
through his whoie 
repertoire ofdrolxs.*** 'h.' 

me one thing’ he said, “have they 
come around yet to giving a rain- 
check?’ On tour in Nottinf^^iam he 
remembered paying half-a-crown to 
see his very own Surrey playing 
there—no doubt in the Whitsuntide 
match. Half-a-crown meant, of 
course, a stand seat. The young 
oxnedian had done himself well But 
^wn came the rain. He could see still 
in his mind’s eye the two self-assured 
schoolboys talking cricket in a soph¬ 
isticated way in the row behind. They 
didn’t seem to resent getting no play 
for their money. But Chvlie did. 
Half-a-crown was a lot, and the injus¬ 
tice went deep. ‘So vdiat could I do? 1 
had to go to America, and see baseball 
where at least if they didn’t play you 
got your money back, or the chame of 
conung again’. 

The Last Word 

September 1957. This from a school¬ 
master. A small boy, faced with an 
essay on whether H-bomb tests 
should be abolished, wrote: ‘These 
H-bombs can change the weather 
which would be very bad because 
when ail the Old Tiafford matches 
have been arranged, and the players 
come on to the field, it could suddenly 
snow.’ * 
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Broad bat for England 

Chris Broad, England’s new opener, is profiled by Paul Weaver 


C HRIS BROAD is something of an 
infantryman among officers— 
going over the top, catching bullets in 
( liis teeth and revelling in every mo- 
1 ment of hand-to-hand combat while 
classy David Gower, Allan Lamb and 
Ian Botham wait behind the lines. 

You can imagine a well-thumbed 
Rupert Brooke occupying a special 
place in the new England opener’s 
cricket bag, and a picture of his wife 
Carole held ever close to his heart. 

Broad likes fast bowling so much 
that you sometimes wonder whether 
the two men in white coats whp walk 
before him to the wicket are not in fact 
from the local asylum. 

‘Playing pace, bowling is my 
strength,’ he says. ‘I like to stand up 
straight and hit the ball.' He particular¬ 
ly likes to hit the ball straight and off 
. liis legs, as he showed on his Test 
' debut against West Indies at lord’s. 
Ihs 55 on the opening day included 
nine boundaries, and he hit four fours 
off his legs in 11 deliveries from Joel 
Gamer and Milton Small: 

It was a memorable Thursday for 
him, as he reached his fifty off 104 
balls and put on 101 for the first, 
wicket with Graeme Fowler. He fell 
- on his backside once and he didn’t 
know it was a no-ball when Roger 
Harper caught him at third slip off 
Malcolm Marshall with his score on 
24. But it was a remarkably aggres¬ 
sive and confident innings against the 
l^trongest attack in cricket. 

The remaining 4Vij days of the 
Lord’s Comhill Test were not so 
memorable for the Nottinghamshire 
batsman. He pulled a muscle, made a 
duck in the second innings and shared 
in his team’s defeat on the final day. 
But he said afterwards: ‘We had only 
one bad day after playing well for four. 
And it was a great personal experi¬ 
ence for me. It wiB t^e a few g^es 
to get adjusted to this level, and I just 
hope 1 get the chance. Just the length 
of the game takes some getting used 
to, the fact that you are in the same 
^lotel with the same players for five or 
aix days. Having said that, I didn’t feel 
particularly nervous when I went out 
to bat. And it helped when people 
wished me good uck as I passed 


through the Long Room on my way to 
the wicket.' 

Broad, 2ti. says he will never forget 
his England call-up, on June 24. ‘We 
were playing a John Player League 
game at Leicester. David Gow'er 
came up, tapped me on the shoulder, 
smiled and said 1 was in the team. 

‘1 was eating lunch at the time and I 
didn’t know whether to finish the meal 
or run out .side and scream with de- 
light.’ 

His excitement did not stop him 
leading Notts to victory with a h^d-hit 
62. 

Broad played for Gloucestershire 
until tills season, making his debut in 
1979 and winning his County cap in 
1981. Last season he scored an im¬ 
pressive 1061 runs at 42.44. 



“And whMi Marshall and Qamar 
raced In to bowl you could almost 
feel him (Chris Broad) looking 
forward to It.’* 

One of his three hundreds was an 
innings of 145 against Notts at Bristol 
at the end of .August, a performance 
which did not entirely dismay the 
visiting captain Clive Rice: ‘There was 
already talk of Chris leaving Glouces¬ 
tershire, "Rice recalls, ‘and with every 
shot he played I remember thinking 
what a great signing he would be for 
us if he did move to Trent Bridge. It 
turned out to be a good move for both 
him and Notts. Batting at Bristol can 
be ftustrating because the wicket is 
often as flat as hell and there are not 
many results. You can bat well there, 
score a heavy hundred and see your 


efforts wasted in a draw. 

‘Some people have ,a phobia about 
not being able to get runs at Trent 
Bridge. But good batting here is 
rewarded—a century can be a match¬ 
winning innings. 

‘Chris plays well through the "V” 
and is a good legside player. He 
doesn’t hook but he certainly gets on 
with it. He’s got a lot of ambition, 
which is a good thing. 

‘He had it mapped out to play for 
England this season, and I’m delighted 
it’s worked out for him. And the 
difference he has made to Notts is 
amazing. We have been a Httle short 
of top-order runs in the past. And 
Derek Randall, John Birch, Richard 
Hadlee and myself are all players who 
like to give the ball a smack, which is a 
bit difficult when you’re 20 for 2. 

‘We now have this tremendous 
competition between Chris and our 
other opener, Tim Robinson. They've 
both had a great summer. And 
Chris got picked for En^^d, 'Tim 
responded with two big hundreds.’ 

Broad says: “Some people say 1 
moved to Notts this season because it 
is a more fashionable County. 1 would 
rather say it’s simply a more success¬ 
ful side, and it’s always good to be 
laying for a side winning things. But I 
never thought things would work out 
so well so quickly.’ 

- Broad bats like a super Graham 
Dilley—tail, strong, left-handed and 
with his backside pushed out in the 
direction of square leg. It was that 
belligerent pose which captured the 
imagination at Lord’s, even before he 
had received a ball. 

And when Marshall and ' Gamer 
raced in to bowl you could almost feel 
him looking forward to it. 

Dave Surridge, a former Glouces¬ 
tershire team-mate of Broad’s, re¬ 
members: ‘I will never forget the sight 
of Chris in the nets with our rast 
bowler David Lawrence sending down 
a succession of ffist, short-pitched 
deliveries. He didn’t duck one, just 
stood up and hooked them off his 
nose. And he seemed to enjoy it...’ 

Here come those men in white 
coats again. * 

Courtasy. Wisden Ciicket Monthly 
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I N Uu' c-arly hours of 
I'uesday inoniiiiK, 1 Au¬ 
gust, tho lieavetis broke 
amid peals of lifihtiunK and 
the pan ht‘d oarlfi ul Old 
Trafford received its first 
rain in weeks. The drought 
in the nortli west and 
south-west of I'ingland had 
turned green playing fields 
into a mottled brown. 

For the Knglish cricke¬ 
ters the sound of the falling 
rain sounded like a re¬ 
prieve. In other years it 
nught have been exactly so 
but the hungry earth soon 
absorbed the life-giving 
moisture and the Test re¬ 
sumed a mere .'10 minutes 
after schedule at 11.30 am. 

.At 120 for five, with the 
divine dispensation with¬ 
drawn, there was little 
earthly chance of England 
saving the match, although 
< iower was still at the wick¬ 
et with 43. Nevertheless, 
there were still a 1(X) runs 
to get if his side were to 
steer clear of such an igno¬ 
miny. The expected duly 
came within 45 minutes of 
the sUrrt. (lower remained 
unbeaten with 57, his team 
totalled 156 and the loss 
w.is by an innings and 64 
runs. It was as comprehen¬ 
sive a result as one could 
ever hope to see. 

1'he West Indies had led 
in all departments of the 
game. When Allott struck 
gold before lunch on the 
oiK'ning day by removing 
domes, Richards and 
l,loyd, the last two for a 
single each, after Botham 
had removed Haynes for 
two. West Indies were a 
paltry 70. This at last wlas 
going to be the turning of 
the tide, the journey to the 
Promised l.and. 

Alas, for shifting tides! 
Gordon Greenidge had 
struck anchor amid the dis¬ 
asters at the other end and, 
joined by Jeff Dujon, un¬ 
furled a banner of defiance. 
His partner who had for 
most of the season flat¬ 
tered to deceive, set about 
displaying his silken wares 


Four Tests. 
Fouriiil. 

Premen Addy was witness to yet 
another ‘Waterloo’in which 
West Indies beat England by an 
innings to win the fourth Test 




Gordon Greonidgo—"... the hard taskmaater.” 


to a rapt audience. Cuts, 
drives and exquisite flicks 
off his toes, accompanied 
with the footwork of a 
dancing master, carried the 
stamp and pedi^eepf a 
bom artiste. This was the 
Dujon who had so impress¬ 
ed the Australians, but had 
thus far given tantalising 
glimpses of his skill in Eng¬ 
land. 

He chose his moment of 
triumph with a rare sense 
of timing. He had the stage 
to himself, with no 
Richards or Lloyd promp¬ 
ting or casting their sha¬ 
dows from the wings. 

When he departed in the 
penultimate over to a boun¬ 
cer from Botham, liis score 
stood at 101. Greenidge 
was then unbeaten with 
128 and the total, which 
had trembled perilously at 
70 for 4, had reached the 
safety of 267 for five. Eng¬ 
land’s Promised Land tuid 
faded from view. 

The next day, 

Greenidge, the hard task 
master, and Winston 
Davis, his apprentice, 
bludgeoned a further 170 
runs. Greenidge, sated, 
left for 223 and his partner, 
originaliy listed as number 
11, with 77. 'The pair had 
put the game firmly beyond 
bngland^s reach. West In¬ 
dies ended with 5(X). 
Thereafter, it was only a 
question of one side win¬ 
ning or the other drawing. 

*1116 rest is history, ' 
Lamb got a hundred after a r 
shaky beginning. Gamer 
claimed tus usual ration of 
victims and was joined in 
the second innings by Ro¬ 
ger Harper, whose six for 
57 was the best analysis 
from a Caribbean slow 
bowler since Lance Gibbs 
returned figures of sbe for 
38 at Headini^y in 1966. 

At 6 feet 4 in^es. Har¬ 
per brings down the ball 
from an immense height 
and on a wearing pitch of 
uneven bounce, it reduced 
batting to something of a 
lottery. He is a bril^t 
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fielder and batsman with 
undoubted potential and 
also a possible West Indian 
captain of the future. 

Greenidge, like Gomes, 
is having a dream series. 
He, not Richards, is now 
the cynosure of most eyes. 
At Lord’s, he literally des¬ 
troyed England in a one- 
1 man blitz in perfect condi- 
^ tions. In Manchester, the 
• challenge drew forth a 
deeper seam of skill and 
character. The pitch was 
less predictable, as was the 
light which resulted in fre¬ 
quent stoppages on the 
crucial second day. Cou¬ 
pled with this was the loss 
of those early wickets. 
Greenidge weathered the 
storm and with it assured 
West Indies their fourth 
victory in a row, the first 
time any visiting team has 
achieved this feat on En¬ 
glish soil. Ted Dexter gave 
him the Man of the Match 
> award without the slightest 
hesitation. 

Meanwhile, the lesser 
dramas on tlie County cir¬ 
cuit and the Natwest Tro- 

E hy were being played out. 

1 the County cham¬ 
pionship, Essex maintained 
an eight, point lead at the 
top of the table, with 224 
points from 16 games. Not¬ 
tinghamshire tread closely 
behind with 216 but had a 
match in hand. Behind 
them were Leicestershire 
fcvith 190 points from 16 
games and Middlesex with 
175 from the same number 
of fixtures. 

Middlesex got over their 
mid-season blues and were 
then on the crest of a 
victory wave. A little too 
late perhaps for the cham¬ 
pionship title, but in with a 
chance of finishing with an 
honourable place among 
the first five. Earlier in the 
week, they recorded a 
spanking nine-wicket win 
6 ver H^pshire, with Gat¬ 
ling, their captain, scoring 
128 not out, the season’s 
fastest century. 



Jeff Duion—set about displaying his 
silken wares.” 



Graeme Fowler ducks into a bouncer 
from Winston Davis 


The quarter-finals of the 
one-day Natwest Trophy 
followed. The winners 
were Warwickshire, North¬ 
amptonshire, Kent and 
Middlesex. Warwickshire, 
thanks to a magnificent 101 
from Alvin Kallicharan and 
a hard-hitting 73 from De¬ 
nnis Amiss reached 305 for 
five m their allotted 60 
overs. Surrey, never in the 
hunt, surrendered for 195 
all out in 51 overs. Graham 
Barlow made a record 158 
in the Middlesex total of 
276, and Lancashire after 
this demoralising assault 
caved in for 105. 

The two other matches 
were thrillers. Kent beat 
Somerset by 11 runs, the 
issue being open till the 
very last over. Kent scored 
275 for five, with Mark 
Benson 96 and Chris Ta- 
vare 103, taking heavy toll 
of the Somerset attack. 
Somerset replied in spirited 
^shion with 265 for six. 
Their openers, Peter 
Roebuck and newcomer 
Nick Felton made 81 and 87 
respectively. Botham went 
for a duck but Brian Rose 
hit out strongly for an un¬ 
beaten 54 and Somerset 
lived briefly in hope. But 
the target proved beyond 
him and his partner Marks. 

Northamptonshire beat 
Leicestershire by three 
wickets in the final over. 
Leicestershire totalled 238, 
with Ian Butcher scoring 
81. Northants were held 
together by an undefeated 
88 from Robin Boyd-Moss, 
Moss, one of the most 
gifted of the younger bri¬ 
gade of English batsmen, 
won the Man of the Match 
award. Tavare and Gatting 
won similar prizes for their 
performances. 

The draw for the semi¬ 
finals on 15 August reads: 
Warwickshire vs North¬ 
amptonshire (at Edgbas- 
ton) and Middlesex vs Kent 
(at Lord’s). They should 
provide a fitting epilogue to 
the fifth Test which is due • 
to end on the previous day. 




East Bengal’s efforts in vain 


T he Icagut tifl' was btvoml their 
reaJi Aftri dioppiriK several 
mints in their leai^ut tn* o'liiti rs both 
Mohammedan Spoi ting and 1-ast Ben 
gal sutfcrtd a fonnulable sLdi. down 
the Udder and there was absolutelv no 
chance for Ihi m to lotuni into the 
tray, unless cata>ttopht bet< 11 Mohuii 
Bagan, the Icadeis who wut ndiiig 
the crest of a wave of success by 
maintaining a clean dite in the league 
and, more impoitaiit, beating their 
arch rivals Hast Biiii’al in a crucial 
prestigious eiuountct 
Nevertheless, enthusiasm lan high, 
when Mohammedan Sixiiling met 
East Bengal, defying the nagging 
monsoon that had lieen threatening to 
inundate Calcutta ovei the List few 
months 

But yet again, it was the piotagon 
ists themselves who thiew cold water 
on the enthusiasm ot their fans What 
was expected to be an exciting show 
of competitive fcxitbail turned out to 
be a lack-lustre game marked b\ 
indifferent and erratic play by both 
teams. 

There were two schools of qrinion 

11 “ 


Suprakash Ghoshai 

icgaiding this battle loyal The major 
itv ol the city’s soccer pundits reck- 
ont d that East Bengal would try their 
level best to put up a lough fight and 
thus avenge theu- humiliation at the 
hands of Mohun Bagan to some ex 
tCMlt 

On the* other tund, Mohammedan 
Sporting were defiiutcly the favourites 
Dv virtue of their one point lead over 
their battered rivals That wav Uiey 
were a little closer to the goal of 
becoming league runners up than East 
Bengal and hence, an aggressive 
Binie was thought to be on the unrds. 

But disappointment once again The 
winners ot the prestigious Federation 
Cup this year were just as Lack lustre 
in their game as the losers of this 
vcai s Mohun Bagan East Bengal 
league encounter 

However, it was Mohammedan 
Spoiling who called the tune in the 
milial stages ot the encounter Taking* 
advantage of the disorganization in the 
East Bengal halt line and defence, the 
Mohammedan Sporting frontluiers 
mounted frequent raids on their terri¬ 
tory. AHhou^ the accent was on the 


flanks, there were attacks down the 
middle as well 

Understandably, the pressure was 
giadually mounting on the Fast Bengal, 
detenders from all sides and tins' 
perhaps prompted them to seek to 
neutrahse the danger by going on the 
offensive 

That required tlicm to settle down 
and forge at least a workable link 
between the forwards and the medios. 

Sadly, that proved rather too diffi 
cult a task, and the reasons tor this 
were manifold 

East Bengal s halt hne was the 
weakest depaitincnt in the team 
Manned by Gautam Saikar, once the 
best midfielder in the country, and 
Mihir Bose, neither could it stieng- 
then the East Bengal detent o, nor 
inspire the forwards in making fte- 
quent moves. 

The responsibiLty, understandably, 
rested chiefly on Gautam, still re¬ 
garded by many as a dependable 
player But the veteran proved to be a 
mere shadow of tus former self, lack¬ 
ing in speed as well as game-making 
skilL 
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An mdting momant In tlM East Bangid goalmouth- 


I Thib put the onub on Gautam’s 
partner Mihir Bose, but thp latter, to 
be frank, has long ceased to be a 
dependable player and, as anticipated, 
he too could not perform his duties 
well, failing to adjust hunbelf to the 
rhythm of the game. 

On the other hand, sensing these 
weaknesses in the East Bengal mid¬ 
field, the Mohammedan Sporting for¬ 
wards bought to capitalize on them 
and concentrated their attacks on the 
side that was being manned by 
Gautam 

This caused tremendous hardship 
for the East Bengal defence and even 
players like Monoranjan Bhattacharya 
were forced to commit errors which 
could have cost the team dearly 
Gautam is ageing It is only liis strong 
wiUforce and nch soccer sense that 
has btiU kept him in top class competi¬ 
tive footbafi 

Eventually he was leplaced by 
Sunirmal Chakroborty, but unfortu 
nately that was too late and things did 
not show any signs of improvement 
The goal that threatened to prove 
Mohammedan Sporting's match 
winner resulted chiefly from a senous 
‘ lapse in the East Bengal defence 
involving two of the most dependable 
players in the side, Monoranjan Bhat¬ 
tacharya and Bhaskar Ganguly, the 
sentry m the last line of the East 
Bengal defence. 


I rue, the move originated from a 
(ombined npportuni-.tic effort by De- 
‘'ashish Mishia and Jrmshid Nasim, 
but It was an unfortunate backpass by 
Monor.injan lhat really paved the way 
for it 

As foi Bhaskar’s fault, one of the 
best goalkeepeis in the country 
should not have failed to handle the 
ball prop<‘rly in a situation like that 
Bhaskar must have been a very un 
happy man that afternoon. 

On the other hand, it was Biswajit 
Bhattacharya who saved the Ntuatun 


for East Bengal His sudden loss of 
fonn on that fateful dav at the Eden 
Gardens when Mohun Hagan beat 
East Bengal, must have been tor¬ 
menting him severely 
He was, perhaps the most deter- 
muied player in his team when hast 
Bengal took on Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing in the second exlubition mate If of 
the Calcutta league And, uideed, he 
put up a sincere effort to serve his 
team in the best possible manner in 
this prestige fight. He came out suc- 
ce««*iil 
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Uneasy lies ahead 

Partab Ramchand on the AILTA's schemes to develop . 

young tennis talent 


A t first the question wds dttor 
Knshn<in whor’ But that ensis' 
was warded off with the appearance ot 
first the Aninlraj brothers and then 
Ramesh Knshnan who kept the coun¬ 
try’s flag flying at international events, 
both team and individual. Now for the 
last couple of years, the question is 
‘after the tno who?’ And to be candid 
this ensis may not be warded off so 
easily. 

When Knshnan was at the twilight 
of his career, the Amntraj brothers 
had already made a bid for the succes¬ 
sion. Now the duo, if not Ramesh, are 
certainly in the twilight of their 
careers and no one has yet appeared 
on the horizon to take over from 
them. Shashi Menon, who has coni 
pleted the squad of ‘India’s four mils 
keteers’ is already well over the hill 
and is hardly considered fit to play a 
Davis Cup smgles match and does not 
even qualify for Wimbledon. 

Yes, it’s ensis time all over again. 
But then the AILTA should have 
anticipated it, having gone through 
that experience about a decade and a 
half ago. But foi long the AIL'l'.A 
fiddled while Indian tennis was 
burning. 

In fact as P.L. Reddy, the present 
AILTA secretary put it, ‘it was a 
stroke of good fortune more than 
anything else through which the 
Amritraj bi others took over when first 
Krishnan and then Premjit Lai and 
Jaideep Mukherjea called it a day. We 
can’t keep depending on good luck 
everytime and have to adopt a planned 
approach’. 

It was not until the new setup took 
over early this year that things started 
moving. Reddy, the secretary' of the 
Tamil Nadu Tennis Association be¬ 
came the AILTA secietary in May and 
under his expert guidance, the wheels 
of progress have started moving 
again. 

'The AILTA has received little 

f iraise froth the established players, 
ts misdeeds are more well known 
than its accanplishments. The AILTA 
l\jis Jbeen known to do nothing to 
discover or encourage young talent. It 


hardly conduils any international 
events in this country and the Satellite 
Circuit and the occasional Davis Cup 
match <ire insuffiiient. It has, on the 
othet hand, bei n accused of driving a 
wedge between first Knshnan and the 
Ainntraj biothers and then between 
Ramesh and the brothers to foster the 
selfish interi'st of some officials. 

'I'heie are definite indications that 
things arc changing for the better and 
‘PL’ as he is ixipularly known can take 
a major share of the credit for this. In 
fact, even Ramesh and Vijay while 
cnticising the functioning of the AIL 
'I'A, have always had a kind word for 
Reddy. Vijay has gone on lecord as 
.saying that ‘Reddy is one guy from the 
AIL I'A who has got g<Kid suggestions. 
Ills only concern is that young talent 
should be groomed’. And Reddy’s 
contai ts at the mtemational level are 
so gcKKl that he is widely respected 
even abroad. 

Some time ago, Vijay in a chat with 
Spottsworld, while lamenting the fact 
that thete were no outstanduig junior 
playeis from whom to form a good 
second string, unfolded his panacea 
for revamping the face of Indian ten¬ 
nis, a plan wluch he said would hope¬ 
fully provide 'a new ipjcction mto the 



his son snd ths AmrItrsI 
brothers. After them, who? 


tennis arm ot India’. ' 

At about the same time Rainanathan * 
Knshnan told Sportsworld in a sepa¬ 
rate interview tliat the AILTA had 
become stagnant in its thinking. 'ITiey 
had still not got used to the idea of 
pro-tennis and had not gone in for 
sponsorship ‘If tennis is thriving in 
the USA now, it is chiefly because of 
sponsorshij)’, said Knshnan. Recently 
Ramesh biuated the AILTA for func¬ 
tioning as It did 25 years ago. 

Even as Vijay and Knshnan were 
say'ing all this, Reddy was already at 
woik. As chief of the AILTA Talent 
Development Scheme Panel, Reddy 
sent a piojcct report along the lines 
that Vijay hail suggested. Based on 
results on the Indian Circuit and his 
own shrewd observations, Reddy was 
fiiTii in his opinion tliat there were at 
least a dozen players in India who had 
the potential to become world class 
players. 

Vijay had suggested in the interview 
that the accent on tennis should not 
mean that the academic career of the 
boys would suffer. The boys should 
have sjjecial tutors to see that they did 
not neglect education. Reddy in his 
project report suggested that educa¬ 
tion institutions could be approached 
for e.xemptions of attendance and 
postponement of examinations for the 
selected boys. Reddy m fact has 
discussed the matter with Vice- 
Chancellors, Principals and Sports'' 
Minister Buta,Singh and proposed that 
through the Sports Ministry, there 
could be an overall consideration of 
crediting a percentage of the marks in' 
the final examination. 

At the same time, Reddy obtained 
some confidential reports from well- 
known coaches like Chuck Boyle and 
Harry Hopman. These reports dealt 
with the training methods adopted to 
coach youngsters and there was every 
reason to believe that these methods 
could be adopted to guide Indian 
youngsters too. 

That was what Reddy did as the 
Talent Development Scheme Panel 
chief. Now that he is the AILTA 
secretary, Reddy is busy pufUng his 
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July The fourth 
Test between West 
Indies and England gets 
under way at Manchester. 
The West Indies, taking 
first strike, flounder at 70 
for four before Greenidge 
(128 n.o.) and Dujon (101) 
got them out of troubleto 
end the day at 273 for live, 

'Hie International Amateur 
Athletic Federation clears 
Zola Budd lo compete in 
the 1981 Los Angeles 
Olympics. 

Ian Botham, the English 
all-rounder, announces his 
decision to pull out of the 
forthcoming English tour of 
India. 

JulyP.T. Usha, 
probably India's 
only Olympic medal hope, 
peaks at the right time and 
sets a new Commonwealth 
and Asian record for the 
women’s 400m hurdles. 
Running at an athletic meet 
at Walnut. California, she 
sprints to an impressive 
55.88 secs win. 

Gordon Greenidge scores a 
superb double centu^ as 
the West Indies continue to 


pile up the runs on the 
second day of the fourth 
Test. At close of play, 

West Indies are 500 all out. 

Two rolls of toilet paper 
wrapped in clothing coujiled 
with an over enthusiastic 
security squad create chaos 
at an Olympic village dormi¬ 
tory. 

July The Los 
Angeles Olympic 
Games gets off to a flying 
start as a rocketman makes 
a overhead entrance with a 
jetpack on liis back. Gina 
Hemphill, granddaughter of 
the late Jesse Owens, 
brings the flame into the 
arena and runs a lap after 
which Rafer Johnson, win¬ 
ner of the decathlon gold in 
19f>0 at Rome, lights the 
flame. Ace 40()m hurdler, 
Edwin Moses of the USA, 
is overcome by the situa-^ 
tion and forgets his words 
while taking the Olympic 
oath on behalf of all the 
athletes. 

July China makes 
a glorious start at 
the Los Angeles Games 
with a gold medal, the first 
gold medal of these Games, 
m the men’s pistol shooting 


Two Canadian weightlifters, 
Luc Chagnon and Terry 
Hadlow, fail their dope 
tests as their tests show 
positive strains of a banned 
substance, methyltestos- 
teron. 

July India, the 
reigning Olympic 
hockey champs, dribble 
their way to a lacklustre 5-1 
win over the United States 
of America. 

Endand reel punch-drunk 
at the end of the fourth day 
of the fourth Test against 
West Indies. Getting 
bowled out in the first in¬ 
nings for 280, England fol¬ 
low on disastrously to end 
the day at 120 for five. 

Michael Gross of West 
Germany and Steve Lund- 
quist of USA set up world 
records in the 100m breast- 
strokes and 200m freestyle 
swims respectively. 

July Olympic 
hockey sees two 
hattricks, both in the same 
match as Pakistan and New 
Zealand lock horns to finish 
at 3-3. Hassan Sardar and 
Peter Daji score thrice 
each. 


West (jerman swimmer 
Michael Gross powers to a 
fine win in the lOOni but¬ 
terfly and a new world re¬ 
cord. Tliis golden swimmer 
wears a tee-shirt which 
says, Tm too fast to be 
timed. ’ Alex Baumann 
gives Canada their first 
swimming gold after 72 
years with a world record 
breaking swim in the 400m 
individual medley. 

West Indies crush England 
to an innings defeat in the 
fourth Test at Manchester. 
In the second innings, Eng¬ 
land score just 156 to lose 
by an innings and 64 runs. 

August India oyer- 
■ come an unrelenting 
Malaysia and a bad umpire 
to win their second hockey 
match in Group A. Vineet 
Kumar scores thrice while 
Foo Keat Seong reduces 
the margin. 

Two Olympic records are 
drowned in the swimming 
pool when Ambrose ‘Row¬ 
dy’ Gaines and Tiffany 
Cihen, both of the USA, 
win the men’s 100m frees¬ 
tyle and the women's 400m 
freestyle races respec¬ 
tively. 














Tinlfeli ’Hill’ Hm WBC cbiiivlm from Phlladolpiila. (iafi) and PlnMon Thomas lift up actress Pla Zadora 

and posa for camoraman at a news conferenco In Now York to promote their fight which is scheduled for August 3t at 
the RIviara Casino In Las Vegas. Looking on from behind is promoter Don King 
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Regional Roundui> _ 


TRIVANDRUM 


Constructive 

Work 

T he Kerala Government proposes 
to build a Rs. 2.5 crore sixirts 
training centre with modem facilities 
in Trivandrum. Disclosing this Mr K. 
F. Nooruddin, the Minister in charge 
of Sports said that the Kerala Uni¬ 
versity has been approached to pro¬ 
vide land on its campus at Karivattom 
for the purpose. Though a final deci¬ 
sion on Its location has not yet been 
taken the varsity’s response was very 
encouraging, the Minister said. 

A Rs. 16 crore stadium of interna¬ 
tional standard was also proposed by 
the expert committee which went into 
the problem of sports promotion in the 
State. This might possibly be located 
in Emakulam taking into consideration 
the infrastructure facilities. The ex¬ 
pert committee has also suggested 
that the sports complex should be 
administered by an autonomous body. 

The Minister also added that this 
and the other reconunendations of the 
Committee for Improvement of Sports 
in the State are also under the consid¬ 
eration of the Government. This is in 
order to streamline the functioning of 
sports organisations in the State 


which receive grants from the Kerala 
Sports Council. Therefore the Kerala 
Government proposes to bring in a 
legislation shortly. This was also re¬ 
vealed by the Sports Minister. 

The Minister also said that the 
Sports Council had sanctioned a com¬ 
prehensive scheme for the construc¬ 
tion of 335 stadia. The scheme in¬ 
cludes 217 mini-stadia after respond¬ 
ing to the pleas of the various Fan- 
chayats. 

M P SURESH 

CALCUTTA 


Double Trouble 

B earded Sanjay Bhattachaijee 
went through a smooth series of 
controUed kicks, blows and blocks to 
win the Brown Belt Kata competition 
in the Karate Championsiws *84, 
organised by the YMCA, College 
Branch, at their premises recently. 
Later m the evening. Bhattachaijee 
fought scientificaUy to defeat the 
stout-hearted Dhiren Bose in the 
semi-final of the Brown Belt Fighting 
event. In the final, Bhattachaijee un¬ 
leashed a series of punches and kicks 
to head and body to overcome Ranjan 
Jaiswal. 

Earlier this year, Bhattacharjee had 


triumphed m the above-60 kg categ¬ 
ory of the Kerala National Karate 
Championships (Shotokan). 

Prasanta Bose won the under-15 
years kata tournament, Sasthi , 
Pradhan was the green belt kata 
winner, while in the team kata, the 
Ranchi trio triumphed, with Calcutta 
coming second. In sparring, Amit Dey 
won the Under-15 section, while Pra- 
dip Chakraborty annexed the Below- ‘ 
Green Belt troplw. Ajay Dewanjee 
was the winning Purple Belt, and 
purple belt Bijay Sahu won the Open 
event. 

Sensei Sona Ghosh and Black Belts 
Satrajit Mitra and Sunil Daga were the 
judges ui the three-hour tournament, 
in wluch teams from I’anchi and Asan- 
sol also participated. 

A CORRESPONDENT 


JAMSHEDPUR 


Men Of Steel 

T he East India Yoga Championship 
orgarased here at Bengal Club for 
the first time ever in Bihar, brought in 
about 200 students of Yoga, and 
‘experts’, from all eastern States and 
centrally-administered territories to 
participate. 

Fourth in the senes, the cham¬ 
pionship wa.s earlier held at Benaras, 
Pun and Delhi. 

Yoga lias become a craze in this 
industrial sector, thanks to Mr Homi 
Bodhanwalla, its prime mover. Jam¬ 
shedpur, according to the consensus 
of opinion of the experts, was ri^tly 
chosen as the venue of the cham¬ 
pionship which, like many other cham-1 
pionships organised here every year, 
received all attention from the local 
industries for its successful conclu¬ 
sion. Besides, this steel city is sing¬ 
ularly fortunate in having at least two 
State champions who had been up¬ 
holding the traditions of the Yogic 
culture. They are Prabir KarmScar 
and Dhananjay Das. 

Significantly, Karmakar told Sport- 
sworn that at a time when he was in 
school, he thought that it was not 
worth living because of the teasing of 
his classmates of his awkward physk^ 
abnormalities. At present, a slrapely 
six-footer he is the cynosure of all 
eyes. 





tiM first Indian woman to climb Mount Evaraat 


V 


ANJANCHATTERJEE 
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Relief Duty 

Unemployed niandgers 

J UPP DI.KWALi, W< St (.erman 
football Hi ii. i^ei who had blamed 
himself foi lo-jiiit^ the World Cup 
crown wanted to relinquish his post 
early thi veai Hut the national fed 
eration rejectid his pita However, he 
was ri lieved ot the burden recently 
It must have been a gieat relief 
since be was under pressure alter the 
World tup loss Anyway, the (lerman 
national Icderation president had 
promisi d to fulfil Derwall’s contract 
till 198b iiuluduiR tile financial obliga¬ 
tion'' 

That was the German version And 
now the scene moved over to neigh 
bouring Sfwm where Argetine World 
Cup coach Cesar Menotti joined the 
test of the unemployed after Barcclo 
na agreed to allow him to quit 
Im identallv, Menotti was the 
second Argentine c oach to have fol¬ 
lowed his compatriot Alfredo Di Stefa- 
no, who failed to give his < lub any 
trophy and was “pushed over" And 
who do you think has come in place of 
Menotti'' 

Kngland’s ferry Venable, who has 
signed a two year contract with Bar 
cclona foi a princely some off 180,(XX) 
aiinuallv 

Going Pub4ic 

Alcoholism and cncket 

W h vehemently denounce apar 
thc'id But this racial abuse is 
very much ihete in Fngland Some 
yeaib back Viv R'chards at Harrogate 
during the C ountry c ncket season was 
barracked ficcausc he was coloured. 
Yorkshire grounds are generally 
branded for racial abuses, but the 
disease has spread 
At beginning of this season Essex’s 
Norbert Phillip was a victim But 
recently at Scai borough, Gloucester¬ 
shire’s two black cricketers John 
Shepherd and David Lawrence were 
subjected to racial abuse at a John 
Player League match fheir captain 
David Grav t nev who is treasurer of 
thcCnckelcis Aasociation, strongly 
condemned this nefarious ac t 
And how did it happen'' It was all 
due to dnnks wtuch have become a 
serious problem at one-day matches 
Some spectators under the influence 
ofucjuor, threw oranges and banarus 


on these black players Graveney has 
urged stricter control on drinks at 
one day cncket He also said that 
grounds luive become an extension of 
pubs. 

Shepherd had played in all the 
cnckeling countries (except South 
Afnca) bat had never expenenced 
such a shoddv deal from the crowd 
Young Lawrence was howevci, ma 
ture enough to control himself ,\ny 
way, Yorkshire captaui David Bau"- 
stow apologised But this must end 
once and for all 

Sentimental 

Reasons 

You’ve got to go 

T he IHth BntishOpen (»olf had 
plenty of ingredients -and nostal¬ 
gia too Sevenano Rallesteios savours 
tus moment of tnumph with a kiss on 
the prestigious trophy And 1 om Wat 
son’s dream to equal the legendatv 



Jack NIcklaus 


Harry Vardon’s six Bntish Open title 
eludes him when the Spaniard wng- 
j^es past him. Well, better luck next 
time, Watson' 

Never had the championships in its 
history attracted such an enormous 
gathering on each day ITie orgarasers 
were pleased to have decided to raise 
the stakes during the rounds 

And there were two Bntish Open 

greats-Jack Nicklaus and Austra- 

han Peter 'Thomson In Nicklaus’s 
case his presence was not surpnsing 
as he stiU has plenty to give to the 
game at this age He may have not 
turned up at all but for St Andrews 
where he won his first Bntish Open 
Title 

Peter 'fhomson could have set back 
and rejoiced about his five Open 
tnumphs It didn’t bother him whether 
Watson beat his record or not It was 
SL Andrews and Peter Thomson had 
to be there at any cost As if saying to 
himself to hell with redesigning 
courses’ Nostalgia forced him to fly to 
St Andrews where he had won his 
first Bntish Open title 

Cradle 

snatching 

Catch them young | 

A recent report on training by 
sports doctors at the Moscow 
School of Gymnastics states that the 
age of world class performers, which 
has dropped over the last ten years, 
may go even lower 
The report says tliat training in this 
giacefiil discipline with ace performers 
in mind is not only possible but 
essential for five and six-year-olds “if > 
confined to body conditioning, sup • 
plying exercises and simple moves 
ui^ed with the development of quick 
reacUon ’’ 

Dr Frank Cramer, consultant to the 
Bntish Amateur Gymnastics Associa¬ 
tion cautions that children of this age 
can work on conditioning and sup- 
plymg, but they should never be asked 
to go beyond that as their bones are 
not yet formed. 

It IS an accepted fact that apparatus 
training should begin after eight for 
fear of epiphyses or growth centres at 
the end of the bones. It is also widely 
believed that any gymnast can sustain ] 
mjunes in the wnsts, ankles, shoul¬ 
ders and lower back at some age m 
their career. 
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He lived on stolen oranges 

...but later the pesetas poured in 


E l COKDOHKS, the famous Span¬ 
ish bullfightei, was 27 veais old 
before he knew the world was round 
and not flat. He was illiterate until that 
age. 

l« Bom Manolo Benites, he came 
from desperately poor peasant stock 
in Palma del Rio, a small town in 
Cordoba. The children there spent 
more time working in the fields than 
they did at school. 

Manolo’s father w’orked a seven- 
day week for a wage which was hardly 
enough to buy food for himself, let 
alone his large family. Often they 
dined on soup made out of grass. 

Young Manolo became a vagrant. 
He was often in trouble with the local 
police for stealing oranges. Several 
times he was beaten by the local 
, pohee chief, a hated .man known as 
j Tomato Face’ because of his ruddy 
t complexion. Once he was brought 
before the coutt and sent to prison. 

Around Palma del Rio bitterness 
festered between the haves—the 
wealthy landowners—and the liave- 
nots, the peasants. 

When the Spanish Civil War started 
in 1936, some ol the local rebels 
seized the bulls of the biggest local 
landowner, Don Felix Moreno, and 
killed them off. 

The people of the area fed otf the 
meat for weeks. 

The bulls, bred for fighting, were 
the best and most valuable in Spain. 

' Don Felix made the rebels pay. 
f When the Nationalist Army marched 
into Palma, he was at then- head. He 
ordered the rebels to line up beside a 
long trench he had forced them to dig. 
Volleys from machine guns slaught¬ 
ered hundreds of them. 

Moonlit practice 

In the late Forties a cinema openeil 
in Palma. Manolo and lus friends Juan 
Honllo went there as often as they 
could. Many of the films they saw 
were of bullfights in faraway Madrid. 

These films, together with pictures 
of famous bullfights on the walls of a 
t local cafe, fired the two boys with the 


FL CORDOBES 



ambition to become bullfighters. 

One day Manolo borrowed a blanket 
from his sister, soaked it in dye and 
made his first inuluela. He found an 
old rusty sword m a field, a relic of the 
Civil War. 

At night he and Juan ran off to the 
fields of Don Felix’s restocked bull 
farm and in the moonlight they prac¬ 
tised fightuig tlie fearsome bulls. 

It was a dangerous and foolish 
game. Once a bull has fought a man, 
tie under understands what the game 
is all about. Then, when he gets into a 
ring, he is a killer. No longer can he be 
tricked by waves of the cape. 

‘Tomato Face’ and his men caught 
the boys at their moonlight sport. 
Again Manolo was flung into jail. He 
decided the time had come to leave 
home. 

He and Juan trekked across Spam 
trying to pereuade promoters to give 
them a chance to fi^t m the many 
small fiestas where bullfigliters have 
to learn their trade. 

.'Iway;. the answei was the same: 
‘Go av.”iy. I < aimot be bothered with 
you.’ 

They reached Madrid and, to avoid 
starving, took jobs on a construction 


sile In 1936, the fortunes of Manolo 
Beniie/ n*a(hed theu- lowest level. 
His endless round of visits to the 
fiestas had yielded nothing. 

Then Maiiolo’s bravery m practice 
impiessed a small-time promoter, 
GUI'S Lopev. Lopez decided that here 
was a voting man who had something 
different. But at first nothing came 
from Ills uivestinent m his prodigy. 
The money he lent Manolo for his suit 
of lights and equipment seemed to 
have been wasted. 

Turning pdint 

'I'he turnmg-point cane at the little 
town of Talavera de la Reina, 72 miles 
south west of Madnd. The bullring 
was packed and Manolo was the star 
of the show. 

Lopez still lost money because the 
ticket sellers cheated him out of 
50,000 pesetas. But Manolo was laun¬ 
ched on his career. 

Soon he was taken up by an adven¬ 
turer, Rafael Sianthez, known as ‘El 
Pipo, ’ who had made a fortune during 
tlie Civil War. 

Withm a year ‘El Pipo’ had taken his 
piotege to nearly every bullring in 
Spam Everywheie they went, he 
bnbi d the lotal newspapermen to give 
them publicity. Soon Manuel Benitez 
was a popular idol as ‘El Cordobes’— 
the man from Cordoba. 

He gave buUfighting a new modem 
duneiisiun. He was different. He grew 
his hair long and was called ‘El Beatle.' 
He drank a lot and liked the girls. He 
was news. 

Sixm he was the richest fighter in 
the bullnng’s history. 

At lus peak, he deaded to quit. He 
had had enough of rushing from one 
con Ida to another, day ^er day. 

For a time he was persuaded to 
stay on... at even higher fees. Then 
he left the glamour and danger to live 
in near solitude back at Cordoba. 


Steve Douglas 

Deep down care. For great looking hair. 
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Flying high 

PASSENGERS flying on intemaf flights in Colombia 
sometime last month, were surprised to be served 
champa^e instead of coffee. The reason for the sudden 
celebration was that Luis Herrera of Colombia had become 
the first South American to win a stage in the Tour de. 
France cycle race. 

Truemanism: An art form 

TRUEMANISM is the art of making a sporting com¬ 
ment on the air that is immediately contradicted by 
events. It had been taking place quite often during the 
present England-West Indies Test series. 

Travor Baily commenting on the last day of the Second 
Test; ‘England’s best chance of winning is for Greenidge 
to stay in a bit longer, so West Indies think they can get 
the runs'. Greenidge really stayed in long—286 ininutes 
scoring 214 runs and loading his team to a remarkable ten 
wicket win. 

Even the great Richie Benaud indulges in Truemanism. 
Commenting during the Third Test he said: ‘I wonder if 
Malcolm Marshall is having some sort of reaction (from his 
injury)—he is bowling off a short run at only medium 
pace’. Marshall had Cook caught at slip the next ball, and 
within half an hour, had taken the rest of the England 
wickets. 

Amlir OVrton 



m. MASoH, IT CCRUmV IS MCB to PINO OUT 
OUtOL MBA FATUBR WfTHA SPORTS BACRBROUND 
...tw A OAtyM/A/TOR puyeiz MYseLF.,, 


tr MUST BB BOMB KND ^mAL. 
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ACROSS 

1 'Rugs' for a Swedish tennis player 

4 for a left-arm Indian spinner(4) 

7 Lament for a Hyderabad batsman of 
the’70s (3) 

9 Danish squash player has a singulai 
ending (3) 

10 Obiect of loss of cncketer Colin 
Milburn (3) 

11 Boxer Mohammed All was often 
referred to as the f (3) 

12 England's chairman of selectors for 
cnrnet returns He might be a 
certain month (3) 

13 and 15 A familiar face on Channel 
Nine or the BBC was once an 
Australian captain (6) 

17 and 18 With South Afncan sport the 
problem is 7 (6) 

19 Great Russian gymnast of the Fifties 
and Sixties has an exclamation in 
between (1,8) 

DOWN 

2. Pointed end for an ace shooter (S) 

4 Mascot for the 1982 W(^ Cup 
foqtball IS unwell in the middle (5) 

5 Beamon's leap of 29ft 2Mi in IS 
the—%very long jump aspirant (5) 

6 The only batsman In first-class 
cricket to make more than 400 twice 
in his career ends with a popular 
American car (1,8) 

8 Wimbledon men's finalist for 1973 


13 Position on the football field, left 
behind (5) 

14. Villa, a rootball club comes up (5) 
15 Popular bike manufactunng 
company ascends (5) 


Eicellent: 18-17, Good: 18-16. Fair: 


QUESTIONS 

1 Who IS ttie only Soviet decathlete 
so far to win an Olympic gold? 

2 Who IS the youngest person in 
Olympic history to win a gold medal 
in track and field? 

3 Which Olympic gold medallist even¬ 
tually became the first boxer from a 
Communist country to fight profes¬ 
sionally’ 

4 When were the Olympic swimming 
races held in a river’ 

5 Which Olympic swimming gold 
medallist played Flash Gordon on 
the silver screen’ 

6 When, for the first time in Olympic 
history, was photo-finish timing de¬ 
vice accepted as the official source 
to verify performances? 

7 In-which Summer Olympics was 
sex test for women athletes intro¬ 
duced’ 

8 When, for the first time after World 
War ii, did the two Germanies enter 
a combined team in the Olympics’ 

ANSWERS 
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It is annoying at any time to go down in a 
slam contract which you could have 
made, still more so when analysis 
shows that you might have succeeded 
against any distnbution of the cards Try 
this hand as a problem 

♦ aqio 

P1097662 

OQJ9 

♦ 4 

+ OM I”' M'-l 


♦ JS4 

C’AK04 

OAS92 

4kAK j 

Many players in the tournament world 
would count their points and open 2NT 
on the South hand I dislike that kind of 
bid when one suit is unguarded you can 
go down in 3NT when six of a suit is 
&y-down So you open one heart and 
finish in SIX hearts you win the club lead 
and advance the ace of hearts, on which 
West plays the 8 What is your general 

P lan now’ 

irst, you must be careful to play the 5 of 
hearts from dummy not the 2, because 
the full hand may be 

♦ AOK 
1097652 
OQJO 

♦ 4 


#9732 
C>JS3 
OK9 
♦ OJ97 


#K8e 

<y- 

<>10743 

#1086932 


# J94 
(>AK04 
OA692 
#AK 

Suppose you fail to unblock in hearts 
You draw trumps, discard a spade on 
CK, then lead a low diamond West wins 
and exits with a diamond Now the 
diamonds are blocked and you cannot 
be sure of the contract 
If you return dummy s 2 of hearts, then 
lead a diamond to the queen nothing 
can go wrong If the queen wins, you 
play ace and queen of spades if the 
diamond queen loses to the king East 
will be on play 

Last week's quir At game ail the bidding 
goes 


North s two diamonds is not forcing, but 
he should hold a fair suit The sensible 
course is to let him play two diamonds 
From next week, quiz and answerVill 
appear in the same issue 
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Fbrtrait of two legends. 


Sunil Gavask.ir and Dinosh Exclusives. 

I wo of <1 kincf - hot It piuiu'ois to llicii fu'ki. Gcn ask.u. 

<m all tiini> i tit koliiu) qie.U ,ind Dmt'sh I xcliisivos, 

atjcloss and crKli.rinq in (hoii appi'.il 

Atid mnnimj Ihroiujh t><)lh 1*1 Ihi' thoMd ol 

|X'r1(“( lion as lotjonds aio wovc-n mio 

the hisloiv of oni limes 
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Decades later... still the leader. 
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Keeping abreast in the 
Olympics of life. 
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Let's face it Whatever your profession, 
you hate to lose But to wm, like the 
swimmer, you first learn to float, to 
survive Next you get your strokes 
right to give you forward motion. Only 
then are you ready to compete and 
win 

In the choppy waters of life, General 
Insurance Industry keeps you afloat 
and on the move with its range of 
policies So. take a plunge and speed 
ahead' 

• Insurance of property against 
numerous specified risks 

• Insurance against legal liabilities 
ansing from various circumstances 

• Insurance of persons against physical 
disability or loss of limb or life caused 
"by accidents 

General Insurance Corporation helps 
you move faster, reach higher, fiecome 
stronger. 

Lind out more about Genera! 

Insurance Policies Get in touch with- 

• National Insurance Co. Ltd 

• The New India Assurance Co Ltd 

• The Onental Insurance Co Ltd 

• United India Insurance Co. Ltd 
WIN THE G.I.e. OLYMPICS- 
10 one year's free subscriptions to 
Sportsworld' 

Starting from the Olympics, 6 
advertisements will appear in 6 issues 
of Sportsworld. Send your entries on a 
sheet of paper in the format given 
below, to GIC. Olympics. Post Box 
No 1299, G P.O., Bombay 400 001; to 
reach by 15.9.84. If there are more 
than 10 all-correct answers, winners 
will be selected on the basis of slogans. 
Decision of the Judges will be final. 

C^ No. SdT [ 

Name-, 

Age-Sex-* 

Address-1 

Q. Which great Greek philosopher | 
said. ‘To navigate among such rocks ■ 
one would have to be a Swimmer from' 
Delos?* I 

A_I 

Write a slogan for G.l C. In not more . 
than 15 words. 
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Letters To The 


Justbad 
hick 

THE million dollar question that 
was on every lip was whether India 
would retain the Olympic hotkey title. 

Now. that has been answered. India 
did not even make the semi-final 
stage. But this was certainly due to no 
real fault of theirs. The Indian players 
played well and were just unlucky not 
to have got that elusive goal against 
West Germany. Getting knocked out 
on account of an inferior goal average 
does not take away much from India’s 
performance. 

As many of us who woke up in the 
early hours of the morning to witness 
India’s exit from the medal hunt in the 
hockey will agree, India played well 
but West (Germany just had the Indian 
scorers bottled up too well. Actually, 
there are many among us who put 
India down but what all of us don’t 
realise is that the other teams have all 
improved tremendously. Sc, it not fair 
to say that the standard of hidian 
hockey has gone down, 
sRAHOUL BOSE, 

Calcutta. 

Day dream 

IT was indeed a day dream for India 
to win the World Cup in I98;i. And 
now we are going to leach yet anolhet 
milestone by staging the 4lh World 
Cup in 1987. 

Even though it is a joint venture 
with Pakistan, India is going to stage 
the final and one semi final match with 
high pnze money and Man ot the 
Match awards. So the World Cup 
will, come to India’s doorsteps once 
again. 

C.K.SUBRAMANIAM. 

Madras. 

Abolish 1.0JL 

ONCE again the 1.0. A. proved its 
worthlessness by giving in before 
being asked to do so by the Govern¬ 
ment Very often the 1.0. A. commits 
blunders by in^oper omissions and 
commissions. ’Thouf^ it has been 
entrusted with full responsibility, it 
still cannot function in the way they 
slKiuld. 

Then why should it not be abo¬ 
lished? 

ANJAN LAHIRl, 

Nadia. 


Why no football? 

ALTHOUGH it was very hearten¬ 
ing to see Sportsworld back on the 
stands once again, 1 was quite dis¬ 
appointed to see that the contents 
covered only tennis and Olympics. 
Where is the coverage of the Senior 
Division League in C^culta? 

Football coverage has always been 
your strong pomt and now, despite 
the far t that the big matches have also 
been held, you are sbll giving us no 
new.s. 

P. STEPHEN, 

Tnchy. 

Partiality 

It IS the misfortune of the citizens of 
Patna that not even one sports event 
of any real standard has b^n held in 
tfus city for the past few years. 

Cricket is the most pc^ular game in 
our city but it is very' annoying that not 
even one big match has been staged 
here. This is in spite of the fart that 
Pauia has the huge, well maintained 
Moinul Huq Stadium, five-star hotel 
facilities and an excellent transport 
system. It is the same story for other 
games too. 

ASIM HUSSAIN, 

Patna. 

Tlwifs the idea 

ITie rentrespread, of your issue 
dated August 1, of Martina Navratilo¬ 
va IS simply superb. It can be picked 
out as the best photograph published 
in recent years. Also, how about 
giving us colour photographs of lesser 
known sportsmen? Haven’t we had 
enough of McEnroe. Connors, Viv, 
Lloyd and the like. 

Short supply 

IT was a pleasant surprise to see 
Sportsworld vn the stands once again. 
But, we, the readers of Cuttack, 
never get it regularly, 

Anyway, the photo feature by Pat¬ 
rick Eagar was superb. So ivas the 
rentrespread of ‘Darling’ Basset. 
ARTA MISHRA, 

Cuttack. 


We regret that rising produc¬ 
tion costs have forced us to raise 
our price from Rs 2.50 to Rs 
3.00, with effect from this issue. 

We pledge, as always, to pre¬ 
sent the high quality sports 
coverage that you, our readers, 
expect of us. 
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The Carl Lewis 
Olympics 

Nikhil Bhattacharya captures the 
essence of the \jos Angeles Games 



An emotional mcHnant for fa ler and son, William and 
Carl Lewis aftei (he latter nad won his third gold 
medal. Carl went on to win his fourth and thereby 
emulatee' the great Jesse Owens 
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Th* wlnn«r and the loeer In the 800m: Brazilian Joaquim Cruz (left) and Briton Steve Ovett 
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The man’a i0»00bm m prograaa. Italian Afceito Cova (not In picture) »«n the race In alyle 
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The 20 km walk: Mexican Emestc Canto(extrame right) leads from the start with Astad gold medal winner Chand 

Rarp(45S) trailing beMnd. Afisr the third lap, the Indian ran out of answmrs, while Canto finished the race In style. 
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IIII'RF aie two 
ways of looking 
back, on any Olym 
pic s 1 here art the 
re< ords set the 
1 C putitions made 
and the leputations 
nnmidt the inevit 
ibit vontioverbies 
mtl of late the la 
> < ontne*- that did 

i »f corn 

I h( 1C IS drama >> uoic n looking at 
« I os Angc K cfames both ways 
ut I pttlo the poments first 
\s of iH)w thf. om jx ison who 
c bcxiits tic (jhiivK spun is a f9 
VIdi old ski II >.tiii( toi in in Idaho who 
h both Sa s md ^mi rican national 
i| \ (I ibru 'h \ idt i 111 Sthc iss 
she w I 01 L o' 'he >tt rimiiers who 
hnto op II till t il if till fust ever 
voi n s nin ithon ‘^Ic finished i7th 
hut imi, il vi thi wiiitr Join Benoit 
of thi Unitid St itc I iorgotten, 
Ande'i on Schu ,s will hi remem 
lx led loi the igoni ir^ he "ittbieak 
I'lg Hiriveous iiiivLe even the 
lo iirmd,/(>ve (ninule that she took to 
lotlir iroiie' 'lu 'it itK) mettes oi 
I ujsiOt h 1 oi AnieIts Coliseum 
* Shi \ hint It 1 preeanous angle 
ti the If't '■lu w 11 (telirious her late 
IS a pi II te ol j dill ilie couldn’t run, 
she hiu to w I'k slit was so dis 
oriented lu ilmobt ve'tred off the 
track scvtial timeb but she did not ask 
foi the lu ip of two iiitdical assistants 
will trotted alongside around the 
trae k She vv mte d to e omplete tl^ 
race sIh hi and unmedntely col¬ 
lapse d a 11 (O'-! to liO 001) spe i tators at 
the 1 Ob \ngtles Coliseum lose to 
then hei to applaud bet 

1 he uii ident i reatt d a big furore as 
‘j|^ ek ollienK wtn inlicised foi let 
ling her endingii her health and 
maybe even her life But Andersen 
Schciss ivas dlinght by the evening 
aftei ^hc was treat* d for dehydrabon 
ana heat stroke Tiuth to tell, she was 
awfuliv embarrassed by the whole 
drama ol her finish I would have 
liked to finish in a normal manner,” 
she confessed later on There has 
been nothing to quite match the emo 
tjonal -iWell that she wrought but 
otliers have had their moments also 
That as the cymes would say, is 
inevitable when almost 5,000 athletes 
from 140 counlnes get together at the 
greatest show on earth Yes, it is 
w evitable but that takes nothing away 
from savounng those moments 
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Edwin MoaM after his apic vkrtoiy 


Grown up men and women don’t 100m gold and was again dying on the 
cry m front of thousands of people, do victory stand Yes these women eve n 
they ■* Yes they do, when it comes to cry on winning 
the Olympics Koji Gushikcn, 27 year There was anguish and joy <ind 
old gymnast ^|rom Japan who would be tebef on b dwin Moses’ face as he won 
too old for defending his title at Seoul, his second Olympic gold in the 400m 
could not stop crying tor more than hurdles but it was lus wife, Myrella 
ten minutes after he realised that he who brought out the combined 
had achieved his life’s ambition of anguish and elation of the Moses 
winning the overall gold He regained when, sobbing, she buned herself in 
his teeth flashing smile by the time her husband’s arms 
the vnetory ceremony came around India’s moments weie* bitter-.weet 
but he kept his lips pursed to keep There was Zafar Iqbal throwing his 
himself from crying as the Japanese stick in the air in disgust after he 
flag went up boobed an easy chance in the last 

Jeffrey Baitnick, only the second mmutes of Indus crucial match 
American to win a gold inGraeco- against West Germany But there w is 
Roman style wrestling, cried also the heartwarming sight of Filavul 
shamelessly through a TV interview lakandi Thekeparampil (P 1 for 
that followed his win And then c»l- short) Usha coming back from be'hind 
lapsed mto his parents’ arms Evelyn tn the 400m hurdles semi final and 
Asliford was in tears after she won the becommg the only Indian woman to 
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Ko|i Gushiken—age no bar 


nuke it to an Olvmpu final where she kaleidosiope 

finish*. <1 fouith laft which woiks in Carl I.a'Wis’s. surpribc came wlitn 
Strang( wavs baw to it that India s the same Colibeum audience which 
exit from tlu medal hunt in hockej had cheered him rapturousi> actually 
and I sins ixhiliratini; semi final run booed w'hen he won the long jump 
eaiiic within half an hour ot eat bother gold—and all because he took only 

The iiv iliv between Sebastian Coe two of the six jumps he was allowed 
and Stewe (Kelt w is the stoiv ot the Muhammad Ahs barely audible 

Moscow fllvnipies Se b Coe's eiejei ‘now I regret doing so and wish I had 

tion at losing the WKiin IS still tie sh in kept it ' when asked what he fe'lt 
the mind ol ^\er> -.poMswiiiei hue about throwing his Olympic gold in a 
At Los Angele> both 'he ii\ ilrv <ind nver could well have been appbed to 
the disappointment weu loigotten is these circumstances 
Coe again tinishe'd s vond in an event '^t every Olympics, athletes and 
in which he bolds the world lesord nations turn out feats which have his 
He (lasped Ovett around the arm atte'r toiy talking about them World and 
the lattei finished last in the tlurd Olympic records are orUy one aspect 
fastest H(K)m taee cvti lun and aetuil of their achievements World records 
ly smiled as he received ttie prize he no longer happen in the Olympics in 
had dubbed at Mose ow as worse than track and field Tbey are mostly set in 
a consolation ' obscure meets in cool Scandinavian 

TTie list ot untoi tunate moments can e ountnes where all conditions, includ- 
go Qit^nd on but let me end with a mg a paid pacemaker, can be con¬ 


trolled 

For swimmers, howevet, the 
Olympics are the onl> event that 
count And records have always turn 
bled m the pool at the Olympics It 
was a little different at Los Angeles 
For the first time at any Olympics 
since 194H, not a single world reco'^d 
was set m the women’s events The 
reason was oimple the East Germans 
hold a majoiity of them (9 out of 14) 
and they were absent 

But the story was different among 
the men where the only certain East 
Bloc winnei would have been Vladimir 
Salnikov of the USSR who holds the 
world lecord in the 150()m freestyle 
and would have won that and the 
400m free style In his absence, 
Michael (iross of West (jcrman> and 
Canadian Alex Baumann cornered the 
spotlight as they both won two golds 
each and both in world record timings 
More world record timings were set 
two bv the US relay uam and one 
each bv Victor Davies (Canada) and 
Jon Sieben (Australia) Which meant ’ 
that out of 15 existing world records, ; 
the majontv wc'e broken i 

But, as it happens it all Olympics, a ■ 
part of the spotlight was hogged by an j = 
unlikely competitor hoi the first' I 
time consolation races were orga ' 
nised at an Olympics loi those who 
failefl to make it to the finals It was 
one way that the LAOOC decided to 
give the ticket pave ts more value for 
then money Little could one have 
imagined that an Olympic record 
would be set in a consolation race but 
that IS exactly what happened when 
Fhomas Farriher of West Germany 
won the 4()0m freestyle race in a 
timing that was better than the gold 
winning t\me ot George Dicarlo 

History was also made in the poql 
when winnerp in two women s races 
finished joint firsts and won a gold 
each If that brought additional joy, 
Rick Carey, gold medal winner in the 
2(){)m backstroke, landed medu bnek- 
bats for being surly and not waving at 
the iheenng home crowd on the 
victory stand Carev later apologised 
and said he was in a state of shock at 
not having beaten the world record 

As far as medal tally went, the USA 
were cleat and away the major history 
makers And perhaps no victory 
brought the nation greater cheer thm 
their men gymnasts gold, upsetting 
world champions China All six in the 
American team were consistentlji' 
good but if there is one exercise that 
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assured them of the gold it was Mitch 
Gaylord’s 9.95 on the high bar. 

ITie Chinese had come uncomfort¬ 
ably close to the US when Gaylord 
went on to the bar. The question 
before him was whether he should do 
his specialised routine which he only 
does when necessary and is known as 
the Gaylord III. 

Coach Abie Grossfield felt Gaylord 
shouldn’t take the risk. But he did not 
'say it loud because he knew how much 
(the routine mattered to Gaylord, who 
Aook the risk, turned in an impeccable 
'performance and effectively put the 
gold out of China’s reach. China had to 
wait till the individual apparatus final to 
win its first gold in gymnastics. 

Elsewhere, however, Cliina was 
making a memorable comeback to the 
Olympics, where she had last com¬ 
peted in the same city 52 years ago. 
She came here to exhibit her vol¬ 
leyball women’s team, where she is 
the world champion. I'he Chinese 
spikers did prove their prowess when 
they beat the USA women in the final. 
So also were her li^tweight lifters 
and her world record holder Zhu 
Jianhua. The weighllifters had ex- 
^ ceeded aU expectations. 


All these were more or less ex¬ 
pected. Those that were not came in 
shooting, where Cliina’s 17-strong 
team took home three golds, and 
fencing, where 26-year-old Luan Jujie 
from Nanking became the first Asian 
to win an Ol 3 mipic gold in fencing 
when she won the women’s foil event. 
At the end of the tenth day of 
competitions, China was a proud third 
in the gold medal tally—after the USA 
and the Romanians—and fourth in the 
overall medals tally. 

Romania, who could well lay claims 
to being the second most popular 
team at Los Angeles (no prizes for 
guessing the first), regained the team 
title in women’s gymnastics which 
they had lost to the Soviet Union at 
Moscow. Their gymnasts showed that 
they were a cut above the rest when 
they scored consistently high marks 
on the beam, the most difficult of the 
four. 

Ecaterina Szabo (pronounced 
Sabo), the pre-tournament favourite 
for the individual allround title was 
surprised by tiny Mary Lou Retton, 
the new claimant for the throne of the 
superstar in women’s g>'mnastics, 
who won her gold after two consecu¬ 
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tive 10s in her last two exercises. But 
the Soviets and East Germans were 
conspicuous by their absence in this 
event. 

It wasn’t only in gymnastics and 
swimming that the East Bloc coun¬ 
tries were missed. TTie American 
media’s comment on the effects of the 
absence of the socialist countries was 
slow in coming but halfway through a 
columnist in the prestigious Los 
Angeles Times admitted that the thrill 
liad gone from track and field, basket¬ 
ball (where the US women beat South 
Korea for the gold and the US men 
beat Canada), and boxii^ also. The 
columnist forgot to mention that even 
the contests in waterpolo, weightlift¬ 
ing, wrestling and hockey were de¬ 
valued in their absence. 

The USSR waterpolo team, which 
was supposed to inaugurate the 
tournament, was billed as the star 
attraction initially. In weightlifting, the 
absence was nowhere felt as in the 
bantamweight class where China’s Wu 
Shude won the gold with a lift which 
was over 25 kgs short of the world 
record held by the 16-year-old Bulga¬ 
rian wonder, Naim Suleimanov. In 
shooting, which saw no world records 



Helner [k)pp In ■cBon durtna IfKlIi'a Irtiliil •ncouol*r agalntt West Germany which ended In a goalless draw and 

saw India out of the medal hunt 
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or Olympic records 1 h ior set, amotiR 
those badlv nusst d was Aleksandr 
Mek'ntyev of the USSR who won the 
men’s free pistol it Moscow with a 
record score ol S81 China s Xu 
IlaifeiiR got the gold with a score of 
5W> 

And in liockt v it is difticult to say 
what would have happened if Euro 
pean champions the Soviet Union liad 
not dropped out to make place for 
Great Bntain Which brings us to 
another outstanding success story ot 
the Los Angeles Olympics the Great 


Bntain hockey team I hey were in 
tormed only on June 2 that they 
would atterall, beparticipiting They 
canic here as absolute undeidogs in a 
group which had Holland, tipped as 
the possible silver medallist New 
Zealand and Pakistan With only three 
players of any class, captain Norman 
Hughes goalie Ian 1 ayloi and forward 
Sean Kcrly tin Batons co'ifounded 
all predictions by beating Holland ind 
New Zealand and holding Pakistan to 
top their group As the only truly 
amateur sportsmen in En^and they 


were the toast of Picadilly and nghtiy 
so Even though they last in the semis . 
the Bnts reaUy did creditably I 

Apart from one P 1 IKlia India 
had nothing really to show at Los 
Angeles Pro Olypmic assessments 
had agieed that India s medal'chances 
were, as always centred on the 
hockey team After the Asun Oann s 
disaster this team had laised great 
c'xpcctations with their siibioquent 
periomiances and most recently m tin 
Berlin tournament 

So what happened’ Any objective . 



QabrMla AndwseivSclilaM—Hw gulsiMl kMer Of the GamM 





analysis must underline one £art; that 
this team is truly very good, perhaps 
the strongest ever, since tlie heydays 
of Indian hockey. If it failed, it has 
Itself to blame 

In an assessment after the West 
Germany match, manager Nundy 
Smgh and coaches Balkishen Singh 
and Bhangoo gave the foliovnng 
reasons for theu- team's failure: 

1. Different interpretations of 
umpiring decisions which permitted 
more body play than Indians are used 
to. 

2. Low-scoring by India against the 
United States. 

3. While several illegitiniate goals 
against India were allowed, especially 
in the matches against Malaysia and 
/^pain, some legitimate goals by India 
'were disallowed in those same 
matches. 

4. Tte fact that India came up 
arainst weak teams in the early stages 
v^n these teams go all out because 
they reckon they still have a chance. 
In contrast, when West Germany 
played them they knew they were out 
of the running so they played lack¬ 
adaisically and let in more goals. 

5. The inability of Indian players to 
play total hockey. Indian forwards still 
do not M back, like the Australians 
and Germans do, and still do not imow 
how to tackle. Indian players lose out 
jpn reach because they cannot dive and 
fut a shot, while the Europeans, all 


Huirahl 

trained on indoor hockey, are masters 
at this. 

6. The inability of bidian players to 
improvise according to the situation. 
'Dll', cost India de.arly in Uie match 
against West Germany where the 
German goalie invariably thwarted 
penalty comer hits because Vineet 
Kumar took all the shots ftom the 
same spot. 

“We have to change our entire 
approach to hockey," said Balkishen 
Singh and he could not be more right. 
“This was not a team which should 
have lost,” lamented Nundy Singh and 
Balkishen Smgh. They are right there 
also. What is needed is ftiith m the 
boys and the right lessons. 

As fur the other Indian contestants, 
it was one long story of disgrace and 
humiliation. No Indian shooter could 
reproduce his best and with seven 
shooters the contingent was embar¬ 
rassingly large. Kamalkanta Santra 
made history of sorts by being sent 
back on disciplinary grounds and the 
other three wei^tMers,i all inexperi¬ 
enced and participating in their first 
international meet, performed to their 
credit. 

Xavier, the most promising boxer, 
was left behind and two seemingly 
reluctant boxers were sent J.L. 
Pradhan lost his first bout but Kaur 
Singh unfortunate enou^ to win 
his first bout. Coach Bharadw^ admit¬ 
ted later that he was surprised to see 


how fresh Pradhan was after the fig^t 
and wondered if Kaur Singh would 
figbt tile second round. Kaur did 
foiaUy but put an end to his misery 
when he conceded the bout m less* 
than one and a half minutes in the first 
round. 

Two years, ago when a controversy 
raged in the county about the mam¬ 
moth amounts being spent on the 
Asian Games I the argument advanced 
was that holding the Asiad would give 
a filip to Indian sportsmen. Instead we 
have a spectacle where it is. down¬ 
right embarrassing to keep track of 
Indian performers. The tragically iro¬ 
nic state of Indian sports was best 
brought out by what happened to 
Indian javelm thrower Gurtej Sin^ 
Objection was taken to the spikes he 
had worn. He was forced to take off 
his shoes. When the Indian officials 
protested, their protest was upheld 
but Gurtej, who threw the spear 
several metres short of his best was 
not allowed another try because the 
officials argued that since he had 
finished 2.'>th there would be no mate¬ 
rial change in the result if he was 
allowed to throw again. 

We now even have a Sports Minis¬ 
try and a Sports Authority of India. 
Looking back on all that has happened, 
one cannot help quoting ‘haste made 
waste’. The Indian Olympic Associa¬ 
tion cannot be held solely responsible, 
but several other agencies as well 
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Russia—go play with yourself Slogan on 
1 shirts on j iU it LA 


There is no way I can fail rnpio i rouble 
Carl Lewis be fon me ^tart of the athletic 
f vents 


Suit too big. Grabbed pants instead of 
pommel. Chinese gymm .t Van I oti after 
he muffed up his pommel hors? exc < ises 
and SI ored only 9 20 on the apparatus 



f-dwin Mom* 


Everytime I start to finish it, some ioker 
of a country decides to boycott the 
Games, so there’s another chapter. Brit 
ish runner beb Coo on his still unfinished 
MastPi s thesis on the G"onomics and 
politics of track and field 


The rest of the world has caught up with 
Coe and Ovett. lohnWalfer New/ea 
land s middle dist irtm runner 


When you think about it, it is a pretty 
odd phenomenon to cause such a stir 
After ail, on one level, the Olympics are 
nothing more than a bunch of people 
running around in short pants every 
four years. lohriMacaloon iiiciri'hropo 
•oynt 

It’s the biggest event ever, other than a 
Third World War, that could bring ail 
nations together. Anthro|. olor) st J irnc > 
f’eacouk on ^ho IA Cia nes 



OaMy TTiompaon 


Sport in India? What’s this? They don’ 
nave any history in men’s track, and 
here’s a woman 1 American Judi Brown 
after being beaten by P T Lfsha in the 
semi final of the 400m hurdles 

# 

1 look at tfw track from an artistic as wei 
as business point of view, it’s mor^ thar 
Just a sport. It’s my life. The unbeatable 
Edwin Moses 

This is bound to rebound on them— 
they’re digging their own grave. The 
next time they go somewhere to com¬ 
pete, they’ll find people only too willin{ 
to mark them down, f orirer Olympic 
champion Kip Keino accusing the Arner 
ic^nsof organising iht O'ympirs to suit 
them'^el es 

I didn’t get older for nr>thing Japanese 
gymnast Koji Gush ke ^ winnei of the 
men s all round txeicises 

The rules are screwed up The athletes 
have far accelerated the rules. That’s 
one reason why there are so many 10’s. 

Mike Jack president jf the U9 Gymmstic 
r edt ration 

That was not a fair start I dTdn t know 
what to expect. I thought the starter 
would call everyone back. Do they think 
they can change the rules here in Amer¬ 
ica in order to win or what? I’m trying to 
be a good sport about this, but I really 
am disgusted. 100m treestyle silver 
medallist Mark Stockwell of Australia 


I like pain Before a fight I am so hyped ^ 
up I |ust want to bust. Everything boils i 

up in me, Wnrid numbet onp wpltnrweight i 
M irk Brel inri or the Ub f 



I am too fast to time blog m on --win rner 
Mif fiaf Kiross T hit 



MicH^ (anns 


I’ll show that guy a thing or two at LA. 

Decathlon world ror orcl holder.. l rqon 
Hingsen about hi 'lv^l f ik y 1 hompson 


I hear Hingsen has promised his people 
a gold medal. Weil, there are only two 
ways he can do that. Either he steals 
mine or he goes and competes in 
another event, fhon pson ^ -^cfiiy 


It’s Just nine Mickey Mouse events and a 
1,500 metres race. Daley Thompson on 
the decithlon 



Call Lawn 


It’S the biggest blow I’ve ever had in my 
life. I’m sad, I’m humiliated, to be hon¬ 
est, not to be considered I’ve observed 
the greatest athletes who participated 
and I thought I deserved to belong to 
that fraternity. Mark Spitz on not being, 
included in the opening ceremony 

I need a Job. I’m keeping my ears open, 
and they certainly are big enough. 

Breast stroke (hampion Steve L undquist 

There is nothing like flying over a cross¬ 
bar. It simply makes me forget every¬ 
thing else. Zhu Jian Hua the wodd high 
jump champion 

My parents tried to dissuade me from 
undertaking such a Joumey.Thay were 
afraid I would get myself killed by 
cowboys Adnan Azzan of Syria on his 
arrival at LA to witness the Games, 22-, 
months after leaving home 
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Athletics sent shivers 
up their spines 

Steve Ovett, winner of the SOQm gold at Moscow, finishes last 
in the same event and is carried off the track on a stretcher to 
j spend two days in hospital. Coe takes silver and Brazilian 

' Joaquim Cruz the coveted gold. Joan Benoit runs a dream 
marathon before a home crowd. Edwin Moses takes his 105th 
straight victory for the 400m hurdles. And Carl Lewis marches 
on. Lokesh Sharma tells the tale of their brilliance 



i Vrtfki Brisco-Hoota fa«i to hf kn»6« »ftf »h« won th« 400m 
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none, I .>ri sure, 


--[NEVER before 

. ha' the Los 

4 ^ [ A/ik{t Ics Coliseum 

seen 80,000*plus 
people in attend- 
at the mom- 
/ \ jni^ session and 

" / another 80,000- 

. ^. / plus at the even- 

^ _mg session. And 

none, I .>ri sure, tould have felt the 
absenci of the h.asf Bloc athletes. 
One Call Lewis, one Edwm Moses 
and om Joaquiin Cruz have been 

enough t(i -ato their appetite for 
lughilasi athletics pcrfomiances. 

in the fust four da vs, Lewis went 
thiough the fust two ac ts at his num 
loui part sei les—winning the 100 
metres and the long jump He was on 
the ti.ick k r b iielv twenty seconds ui 
all blit was full of brilliance 
He pent jiet 0 tW secs to wm the 
lot) lilt lie 5 and must have taken 
anothei ti ii onds to wui the men’s 
lone luiiip Aftci all, ho took just one 
valid juui,) iiid ti.n w,o 8 15 nieties, 
winch ”.i. .tJ ccritimetii s more than 
the Austi III 11 (,ar\ Honey and Italian 
tiiovai'iu rwingclista llie Austialian 
was awai ded the >ilv< i bee luse lus 
second U'st jump was better than the 
Italian <- 

Lewe was slow oft the blcicko in the 
lot) metres but easily c'aught up witli 
teammate Sam (iiaddy by the halfway 
m.uk and opmied up ,i k id of one 
metre bv the finish He gi.ibbem an 
A''iciic„n flag, r.in a \icloiy Ian and 
had the [wked - kidium in the p.ilrn of 

his ' ,>iiv’ 

H 'o ,.1 rii.ngs were dulerent af- 
I ter tK ‘ IV juinp firij Wtieii he 
, cliTbt') j; cKtorv podium, boos and 
not I lap gicetid him The erowd, a 
I great pait ot win h had paid about 50 
dollars jii ( 01 k< t Cannot be blamed as 
they had I on" to the Coliseum to see 
something mot. th<in just one jump 
from Lt-wi-- \ftei wards, Lewis ex¬ 
plained that I’ls lego were feelmg sore 
and he did aot want to jeopardise lus 
chances ip the ^00 ine-ties and the <1 x 
100 metres iel.iv by bl'wmg hinscdt 
out m the long jumo 
Joaqiii Ii Crii/ put i u mote subiiib 
of Brasilia, (),iguatiiiga on the world 
ntip by runninv the ihu-d instcsi 800 
metre.' race m history, destroying the 
strongest-ever field without the slight- 
. est hesitation Sebastian Coe, who 
j holds the two fastest timings of 
*V41.73 and 1.42.3J, Ined to keep 
pace with the Brazilian but failed 
miserably and finished second. 
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Britain'* bronze medal winner in the lavelin, FaUma 
Whitbread, tweaks the cheeks of her team-mate and 
gold-medal winner, Tessa Sanderson during the 
award ceremony 


Coe had said after the senu-finais 
that he expected the race to be very 
closely fought, and so it was The 
Kenyan, Edwnn Koech set the uutwl 
pace, which was ju>t whal Ciuz 
wanted The Biazilian assumed charge 
at ihe .)00ni ni,irk, pressed -lightly <<n 
the gas i^edal and then took wings on 
leaching the last bend 
Cot‘ uirne with him into the home 
straight but only lasted a short while. 
The 21-year-old junior world record 
holder stopped the clock at 1:43.00, 
three metres ahead of Coe, to im¬ 
prove on Cuban Alberto Juantorena’s 
eight-year-old mark of 1- 43.50 Amer¬ 


ican record holder Earl Jones took tm 
bronze. 

Coe said with a smile, after the 
finals, “It IS clear that I am no longer 
young tnciugh for the 800 metres.” 
'ITie underlying message was that Coe 
feels il IS now time to move up to the 
1500 metres. If he doesn't, tlien Cruz 
will make sure he does. In fact, it 
would not be surprising if Cruz im- 
pioves on Coe’s record m the coming 
months. His four very fest races in as 
many days show that he is capable of 
going much faster if he has to run only 
one race. 

Life was compressed into just two 
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Left: Keeping the flag flying—Carl Lewie after emulating the legendary Jesse Owens by winning four 
golds. Right: Seb Coe and his team-mate Steve Ovett walk arm-in-arm after the finish of the 800m In 
which Coe bagged the silver and Ovett finished last The last time these two arch rivals were seen in 
such a pose was at the victory ceremony of the 800m at Moscow 


and a half hours for woman marathon¬ 
er Kathenne Switzer, who cam¬ 
paigned untinngly for the inclusion of 
the women's marathon m the Olympic 
Games. Switzer, who was covering 
the event for the ABC, could not have 
asked for more from her tnbe. Coun 
trywoman Joan Benoit ran a world 
class race, finishing a good two mi¬ 
nutes ahead of world champion Crete 
Waltz of Norway. 

Benoit clocked two hours, 24 mi¬ 
nutes, 52 seconds while Waitz fou^t 
bravely against pam to take the silver 


in two houis, 26 minutes and 18 
seconds. Portugal’s Rosa Mota upset 
Norwegian Ingnd Knstiansen for the 
bronze medal. 

The biggest applause, however, 
was reserved for Switzerland’s Gab- 
nella Andersen-Schiess, who ampli¬ 
fied the meaning of never giving up “I 
did not really know where f was,” 
Sctuess said less than twelve hours 
after the race. But she did know that 
she would be disqualified if she took 
any help from anybody, so she kept 
ruraung away from the officials, who 


were trymg to give her a helping hand 
Now let us not cry ourselves 
hoarse Women are not suited for the 
event. American middle distance star 
Mary Decker warned “Wait till two 
men collapse in their marathon " Cer¬ 
tainly, there have been many inst 
ances of men caving in during the 
race. In 1908, Dorando Pietn of Italy 
finished the race with the help of 
officials and Jim Peters of Great Bn 
tain collapsed just 200 metres fioni 
the firash Ime of the 1954 Common 
wealth Games . 



Edwin Moses: 

It’s like going to your execution 
fifteen times a year 


T ni' In f llii'in 1 Most ^ 

•iiuiouintd tlt(! wiiiiiinv 111" 
sti.iii'ht '(Mitii I'lidlti filial .iikI lii"' 

IiritlllOil fUltlM I Ut ’\.IS It IS I’ot 
my last MCI c.iii tak tint \lKn 

It coipf"' (loin a 11 ai like him vtio li'-' 
not '()"t a sini^lt mu iik*" losme to 
We»t fi< rnian Hat litl SdimiH in lie'. Ii'i 
m 10 <7 

Mosc s iirit shot into inoiai'i i n n 
Moiitic’al In wiimiiv li>" l<ist OKnipk 
c;>)id ill a wotld Utoid Mine ot (>1 
Thou no cIcMr tav(>uiito tli‘n is 
the Olvnipii thainpion Jtiliii \Ki ilui ol 
l’f{an(la, alonp with otl> "i \‘iKan 
tavoiHHc s,wa-< absi nt i h* bt''P» tH 
tied blai k was .in iiiiKn iwn ..uantitv is 
he h.ul t.iken to liiinlliia' jiM liu- 
nuiiiths befiiu the (iImiipk (/..nis 
Hii> \'itor\ pioxt'cl dial h. w i i teal 
naliiMl if eve I then w i-. i lie 

^^hen asktd how he cximoaied 
his two VKtoMc' IVlo-.! s s.iid 1 tan 
niuih bolte’i in Montnal km e.'ii "< t 
ftoni th» tiniini' I would 1 i\t lik v( to 
btlM I nu OKii’pie leti id hot I i ould 
only dock 1/ 75 

Most's had s,oino tun a 40 sud !< 
W'OukI switch over to bOOni o 1 * 
now hi' sa\s ‘I will ontinne with 
ttlOm huidles .iiid lint loiesee 
switcfang o\e't to 11 .\ tiling elsi 
His liam inati, lb v< <it old I'annv 


E dwin M(‘SEb is made to! 

pi I li'i Mon 1 M 1 \ thing tie does 
has to he pt 1 tu 1 ti sin eess to the 
tdOrn hurdles wtM to have btni 
niea-iUted on gyn n 1 da st.indards 
he might h.ivo si .'id a 10 euh 
tunc' 

Both his pnicni" were school 
teacheis .md Mosi s lumseh is .1 
fine Ssholai, havitu' graduated in 
physicb and tpgireeiing horn 
Morehouse College in AtlaiiM 
Medical school is the lU'Xt step 
With such qualilie.itioii liehipd him 
It was quite d bUijTiise when lie 
tumbled wl^lt taking tlie Olvmpie 
Oath at he tos Aneeles Meinonal 
Coliseum 


Hams Ills iHiti.niKd ^onsidtlably 
well tl>i-> \< <11 aial lOi.Mnut"' to be a 
Miieat iln i uiiu me lb 1 t in the tiiuis 
to Uii'^et "M hill'd Mo'-t" n vltds H.n 
MS ,is higlih tiliiitid i.id with a etin 
oinnn i.ti d lit s it'd tali nt Ho 
h I-. bt ell. K-nid ii'i o'llv a M'ai and to 
vMP a siht* UK (i.'I 'I ihit short a span 
IS II all' men iib 1 Jit ili/i th t I 
hill to look O' 1 iPi ho lit'* I ■> in till 
I on imp VI IT-, 

thil M'lv IS sMil loiiiidint 'll 
winning <'('1 1 onpk olsiasoii" rnoii 

"1 liave .1 P'Mi' 1 1 In u e of winning as 
long IS 1 'I 'di I lU'lt hit PI 111 I still 
tei! ilut 1 1 an .inino e and 1111 lagtnlv 
liKikmi torw.'rd to hn ik the 1 / jCi 
he'll It r I rtrillt w.int to toniinue with 
nit > 'ent 

Ih't IP 11 ai It 1 teaih I ' .idds that 
t lit .P iloi will I Ol 1 1 *- longh to last 
' 1 lot 11 ni V g i\ n i oniing up 

Ml'IS loesiit d aiK nuih of hii 
Ill II h piit'l'i 1-,1'd lujiiv with Sihniid 
ind 'iis pit'i Pit his never intimi 
d deil lijiii 11 . IV' i.w IV 5 gone III with 
I ^ri d <.dv ipi.igi .)\.i hi.n H*' h.is 
n^'Vi r won i Ive i u 'vlien I have, 
bt' n Ih' i< h till ri vxj-, a netessilv 1 
would lirtV" luii ipiith t.nU'r in l.o 

\iigi 

Hi .ilsi tlisigii'ii 'V 'll tl.e thioiv 
that 111 IS luing Ixivvi.hill .n he li.id 


Ed wins 

tVii a'id spoitMiKiii, Mosis uses 
m.uti.i! arts a ij,.rt of las iiainiiig 
This h.is beliHil to lengthen his 
stiide His stride is. in lait, aw. 
some Wrfult otliei imnneis in the 
huidles take an avemge ot H to 15 
sliides bctvvetn suctessive hui- 
dks. Mosts takes just 11 And, m 
future ’n.iv even make do with just 
12 stiKlos If he dots sill teed in 
this. tlH'ii he will ptobablv be 
the first m.m to run a sub—47 
St Kind lObm hurdles race 

It IS .1 famili 11 sight to sec Edwui 
Moses stnding over the hurdles 
wearing sunglasses This particular 


lit \ei looked as tired as altti the final 
hatigut w.is more iPeiitai than 
plivsii il hi but the tinsion w is so 
gt(.it tint 1 tclt lelic'vtd that it was 
ovti llv I an was not at all l.ist, 
I III "lo'vei than the Olvnipit truils 
\ii(l il V >M looked at olhit guvs you 
would have noli' i d tin v wi le lut'd as 
well In fait they wtie more tiled 
hti.usi they didiit win Moses was 
not sine it he would have to run 
lad' 1 He w.p- not .ii the Uit outside 
Hai 11 ■> and St hmid "I Hunk it was ,i bit 
t' isit'i than running in the tightn lane. 
It vv Is a good Lane (six) for me as I 
love to run wide tuives Dus helps 
iiK to est.iblish enough le.id .ind tun 
tit.II off the field ” 

Ihe mention of the eight year wait 
lot his second gold brought a tired 
look on his (ate 'I feel I’m fortunate 
to be around for eight ytar^ It was 
disippomtmg to miss Moscow, but it 
IS satisfying to win my second gold, il 
not my third gold medal 

Sonielime back when a rtporter 
.I'ktd Ill'll ilmut lilt pressure in 
ni.iintaining hi^ winmng form, Moses 
replied "It is like going to vour 
exeiulion filteen times a vtai ’ 

Lokesh SI arms in Uis Anqetes 


ti.ut of his has led to his mckname 
‘Shades' Another of his pecuiian- 
lies is that he always runs with a 
wrist watch ua order to time hun- 
seif Talk about perfection. 

As tor lus life off the track, 
Moses IS quite content. Some tune 
ago he had taken up a job as a 
weapons systems designer for the 
United States Army. It lasted just 
six months. But he doesn’t liave to 
worry. Last year he earned an 
estimated $ 450,000 from endorse¬ 
ments and the like. Now, after his 
victory at Los Angeles, there is, 
pt'rhaps, much more m the otfing 
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The good taste of 

/^langharam wafeis. 

\6u can hear it loud and clear. 
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iMunch two for breakfast. Crunch two for lunch. 
Nli^htcap ruth two more. Mangharam Wafer:*. 

I he taste is so good son can’t stop with one! 

In • iglit rummv fljrours 

* Pineapple * Raspberry * Manco * I inmn 

* Coffi e * < liornlati. * Orange * Done) 


mangharam & sons 

Bangalore 

Makers of the finest biscuits, wafers & cookies 
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Mangharam wafers. The taste that sounds gpod. 



Evelyn Ashford: 
I did it! 


A thletics has been tough for 
American sprinter Evelyn 
Ashford. She has been there, right at 
the top for a long time, but without 
i iny glittering trinkets around her 
J neck. 

Jimmv Carter denied her the oppor- 
tumty of loinpcting in the Moscow 
G.imes and a hamstring injury short 
circuiltd hei dream of glory nudway 
tluough the 100m finals in Helsinki. 

Her participation m I.a)S Angeles 
was also unceitain as last month in the 
Olympic tnaL m the Los Angeles 
MenioiifJ Coliseum she had to drop 
<.u* of the 'JOOm due to problems with 
the old iiiiuty 

Mow that she has won the Olympic 
lOOni title and that too in the festest 





time in the 88-year-old history of the 
Games, she can be labelled the offiaal 
filter of the Los Angeles Games. 
Why not, if you can have an official 
dru^, official license plates, official 
airline, then there can be an official 
fighter as well. 

When she finally realised her 
dream, she could not control her 
tears. “At first it did not hit me. Then 
when the announcer said 1 had set an 
Olympic record, it hit me. I ran faster 
than anyone else in the Olympic 
Games. I was stunned and could not 
control my emotions. I wanted to be 
under eleven, I did it," she said 
recounting her immediate reactions 
following her win. 

Evelyn’s only regret was that she 
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Evelyn Ashford: dream come true 


could not run the 200m. “1 love the 
200m also, but my hamstnng at the 
rear of my ri^^it knee is really very 
bad. But right now I am very satisfied 
with the tide of the fastest woman m 
the world and the Olympic record,” 
she explained. 

The East Bloc athletes had some¬ 
thing to prove when the Americans 
did not go to Moscow and they won 
without any substantial opposition. 
Ashford says she has notluig to 
prove. "I like good competition.The 
German Democratic Repubhc is a 
good challenge. What have 1 got to 
prove, anyway? I am the Olympic 
champion, Olympic and world record 
holder," she said in a very matter-of- 
fact manner. 

In fact, Abhf'’'d has been a very 
good competitor She has won the 
100m and 2lX)m in the 1979 and 1981 
World Cups. In Montreal, she over¬ 
hauled the GDR duo of Mat lies Gohr 
and Manta Koch. Two years later she 
again beat Gohr in the llXlm and 
breezed past the Czech Jannila Kra- 
tochvilova in the 2(K)ni. 

Ashford always wanted to be an 
Olympic champion and is happy to 
bnng back the sprint title to Amenca. 
Wyomia Tyus with her second wui in 
Mexico m 1968 was the last Amencan 
to wn Oie womens UX)m 

Ashford finds it difficult to compare 
the relative significance of her Olym¬ 
pic and world records. "It is difficult to 
compare' and point out which is more 
important. I wanted them equally and 
sun happy to have them, "she pointed 
out. 

Ashford, 27. is lotiKing foiward to 
another gold medal in the relay. “We 
are gomg to win, we set an Amencan 
record on this track last year." 

But that IS not the end of the load 
for her. After her win she said: “I am 
glad It IS over It’s been eight years 
suice Montreal. Now I can rest ui 
peace. There is also a sense of 
achievement. I love to run, run fast 
and be good at whatever 1 do. I 
haven’t disappomted myself.” Now 
Sifie IS looking forward to some fast 
races m Europe this season And she 
will be around for sometime. “I thuik 1 
wifi contmue to compete for a couple 
of years. At the moment 1 am not 
thinking of retiring,” she revealed. 

Ashford had always dieanit of emu 
lating Wilma Rudolph, the first black 
woman to wui the Olympic 100m. She 
cotdd not wm the 200m like Rudolph, 
but has attained some satisfaction. 

Lokash Sharma m Loa Angelea . 
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America rules 
the waters 


I . 
€ 


The Americans snatched a rich haul of medals, thanks to the 
feats of Tracy Caulkins, Mary T. Meagher and Rowdy Gaines. 
But the visitors, with stars like Michael Gross, Alex Baumann 
and Jon Sieben,provided plenty of spirited competition.In 
fact, reports George K. George, swimming came a close second 
to athletics, the glamour event of the LA Games 



The US men’s 4xl00m relay team seta world record in the 
event. From left; Rowdy Gaines, Chris Cavanaugh, Mike Heath ^ 

and Matt Blondl 
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THE ouster of the 
Albatross, the 
crowning of a 
queen in exile, the 
arrival of Madam 
Butterfly, the 
apology of a gold 
medallist, an 
Olympic record by 
a non-qualifier and 
cords. What more 
lould one expect from an Olympic 
I wimming competition ? 

Exit ^e king, welcome to the 
queen. Michael Gross starts as the 
most intimidating swimmer in any 
Olympics. Tracy Caulkins, the best 
woman swimmer in history according 
to most experts, claims the throne 
that has been legitimately hers for 
years. One cannot think of a better 
way of summarising the thrills at the 
golden pool during the last three days 
of the swimming competition. 

The invinability of Michael Gross 
has already been challenged bv Amer¬ 
icans in the 4x100 metre freestyle 
relay on the second day ot the com- 
petitbn as unfancied Bruce Hayes 
went neck to neck with him in the last 
lap to win the gold. Still, the world had 
given credit to Gross for coming from 
behind and even overtaking Hayes 
momentarily. The true fens of the 
sport also admired Gross's deasion 
nnt to compete in the 400 metre 
freestyle berause the best competi¬ 
tor in the event, Vladimir Salnikov of 
USSR, was not present. You can call it 
arrogance, but let others caU it class. 



Gross was expected to win gold and 
break his own world record in the 200 
metre butterfly. He was also elected 
to lead Germany to a gold or saver in 
the 4x100 metre, medley relay. Neith¬ 
er happened. Gross was shocked in 
the 200 metre butterfly. No, the win¬ 
ner was not his archrival Pablo 
Morales, whom he had shocked and 
shattered by robbing his worid record 
and potential gold in the lOOjnetre 
butterfly. In feet, Morales did not 
even win a medal. He was four^ 

It was an incredible happening. 
Gross was swimming between 
Morales in lane 5 and Rafeel Vidal 
Castro of Venezuela in lane 3. The 
three men were in a close race and 
Gross was concentrating on these 
challengers. The presence of Jon 
‘Sieban was hardly noticed at the 
starting blocks. He had qualified with ^ 
time of 1:59.% way behind Morales. 

As Morales, Castro and Gross bati 








Pablo Moram found Gross too 
good 

tied for gold, Sieban came up with his 
career best. It was incredible. How 
can an inexperienced youngster knock 
four seconds off his own record on a 
given day and that too in a race he was 
given no chance for a medal? 

Gross beat Castro to win silver. 
Morales was fourth. He had to be 
satisfied with re^stering his career 
best time. He had come into the 
Games as one of the most favoured 
Americans, but had to be content with 
an individual silver and relay gold. 

Finally,‘it was time to crown the 
queen in exile. Tracy Caulkms was 
one of the bimest casualties of the 
1980 boycott. TTiis young woman had 
led the resurgence of women’s swim¬ 
ming in America after the U.S. 
women’s team was humiliated at Mon¬ 
treal. She was at her peak in 1980. 
After that she gave up competition for 
a while. It looked as if the best woman 
swimmer would never win an Olympic 
medal. Tracy came back a year ago 
and began preparing for the Games. 
She opened her campaign on the first 
day of the con^tition, in the 100m 
breaststroke. She had finished just 
ninth in the morning heats. Only the 
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top ei^t qualify for the finals. Hope 
came unexpectedly as Italy’s MakeOa 
DeUa Valle was di^ualified. But Tracy 
finished only fourth by slowing down 
in the last seconds of the competition. 

The surprise winner, Petra Van 
Staveren of the Netherlands, cele¬ 
brated in style by popping the cork of 
a champagne bottle at a ftess coijfer- 
mce. Tracy has the second fastest 
time in this event’s history to her 
credit. Her only consolation was that 
her fourth place earned her a berth in 
the 400 metre medley relay on the 
following day. 

Finally, Tracy's hour of triumph 
came even before that reby. She 
unproved her own American record 
and set a new Olympic record in the 
200m uidividual me^ey, beating her 
friend Nancy Hogshead for the gold. 
Then she teamed up with Nancy, 
Theresa Andrews and Mary T. 
Meagher, to take the 400 medley 
reby. Two days later she would 
announce her retirement from com¬ 
petitive s.wimming. 

Like Tracy and a few others, Mary 
T. Meagher (known to her friends as 
T.) had quit swimmmg after being 
selected for the 1980 Olympbd. 

The world had to wait till the 
seventh day of the Games for the 
second coming of Mary T. She was 
restless too as she watched her 
friends sweep the golds. But her 
events were scheduled for the bst 
three days of the swunming competi- 
tiom She did not blow her fost oppor¬ 
tunity as Tracy had done. Madam 
Butterfly took the 100 metre butterfly 
event with a new Olympic record and 
added the 200 metre gold. She had 
hoped that Nancy would finish behind 
her, but she was only fourth. 'Ihen, 
she shared the gold in the reby 

Jenna‘Johnson of the U.S. was 
leading the 100 metre butterfly early 
in the race. Had Mary T. let her get 
away with it, she would have taken 
the gold and the spot on the reby 
team. Mary T. was too smart and 
experienced to let the kid get away 
with murder. After all, Jenna had her 
fun at the Olympic trials by beating T! 

Have you ever heard of a gold 
medal winner apolomsing? Double 
world record-holder mck Carey of 
New York was forced to do so. He had 
won gold in the 200 metre backstroke 
but &pbyed disappointment and de¬ 
spair as he could not improve his own 
world mark or the Olympic record. He 
issued a public statement on the day 
after. “I definitely increased my John 


Synchronlz 0 d swimming has a bright futurs at tha Olympics. The British pair is seen in action here 


McEntoe imjige I’m human. 1 do make 
mistakes I made a mistake and I am 
not denying it It’s just that I couldn’t 
figure out MV hat went wrong in the 
race and was in a state of shock,” he 
said in the st itemcnt He also went on 
live television to make the same kind 
of apology Then he went on to win 
the 100 mette backstroke without any 
records This time he was all smiles 
and the crowd cheered in total approv¬ 
al and admiration At the finish line 
Carey held up the hands of team mate 
David Wilson who won a surprise 
silver. 

Can you imagine wuining an Olym¬ 
pic gold m record time and then losing 
that new mark m less than five 
minutes to a man who did not even 
figure in the final of the competition? 
T^s strange expenente occurred On 
3 August when the young American 
George D|carlu had mushed ahead ol 


his 17-year old team-mate John Mvk 
kanen to won the gold. 

Everything looked perfect Minutes 
later the results ot the consolation 
final featuring the men who lost in the 
qualifying heats was announced The 
winner was 'Thomas Fahmer of West 
Germany Remember, this was ihe 
400 metre freestyle race 

What made things complicated was 
his timing of 3 50 91. The problem 
was that George Dicarlo’s wmning 
time was a little more, 3*51.79 to be 
precise 

The announcer informed the spec¬ 
tators that no medals or Olympic 
records could be awarded m consola¬ 
tion races The crowd could have only 
one reaction—boos. 

When Fahmer met the Press, the 
jury of the Inteniatioiial Swimmmg 
Federation (FINA) huddled in an 


emergency meeting simultaneously 
Strange though it may seem, the 
verdict was that the new Olympic 
recot d will be m the name of Thonuis 
Fahmer. Cheers from the crowd and 
shock on Dicarlo’s face 'There was 
another shock in store for poor Dtcar- 
lo. His junior partner Mike O’Bnen 
beat him by five seconds to win the 
1500 metre freestyle. O'Brien, who 
seldom competes in this event, looked 
confident at the start of the longest 
race. 

Have you ever seen a young woman 
racing against a nval who was in the 
Olympic p<x)l eight yeais ago’ Really 
strange, isn’t it? This is what hap¬ 
pened in the women’s 800 metre 
free-style final Tiffany Cohen of the 
US was so far ahead that she had to 
compete with a gliost from the past 
She didn’t have to swim fast for the 
gold. It was already in her bag. She 
kept going m pursuit of the 1978 world! 
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Canada’s Max Baumann, who won both the individual medley 
racee thereby qualifying for the title of the "beat all-round 
awimmer In the world." 


record of Tracy Wickham of Australia, 
the oddest world mark in swimming. 
"From the beginning, it was a race 
between Tifiany and Wickham,” her 
coach Mark Schuber would say later. 
In the end Wickham won. Tracy 
missed her record by 33/lOOth of a 
second. Better competition could 
perhaps have helped her to break it. 

The Canadians eclipsed two more 
world records in thetr golden wins. 
Alex Baumann improved his world 
record in the ^mmdividual medley, 


infficting another blow to the morale of 
Morales. It was his second world 
record and second gold. 

Nobody could be a more worthy 
candidate for the best all-round swim¬ 
mer of. the world. He had lost his 
father and brother in recent weeks. 
Still, he competed with courage and 
grit. His mother was at the poolside to 
cheer him all the way. 

The media did not focus on him too 
much. Ai^r all, he is a Canadian and. 
he is more ordinary and down to earth 


compared to Michael Gross. But you 
are going to hear about this young 
maa for a bag time to come. 

Modesty is not the strong virtue of 
his fellow Canadian Victor Davis. “I 
had come here to win two golds,” 
Davis said in aiuioyance after he 
bettered his own world record in the 
200 metre backstroke. He was 
annoyed by his defeat at the hands of 
Steve Lundquist in the 100 metre 
breast-stroke but could do nothing 
about his unfulfilled ambition for a twin 
gold feat. 

•' Had not Jolm Moffet—who had 
-e^blished an Olympic record in the 
US Olympic trials—ruined his 
chances through) an injury in the heats, 
even the silver may not have gone to 
him, in the 200 metre, Moffet was the 
only one who could have upset Davis. 
But the American had not recovered 
in time to compete. 

The destruction of the Albatross 
was completed in the last event of the 
competition, the 4x100 metre medley. 
Morales, Carey, Lundquist and 
Gaines, Ae captain of the team, de¬ 
molished the world mark to take the 
gold. Atex Baumann led Canada to the 
silver, but almost four seconds behind 
the Americans. Michael Gross 
fmished the race for the West Ger¬ 
mans only behind the bronze medal¬ 
lists, Australia. 

It was a memorable Olympics for 
the United States. Half a dozen of its 
swimmers who almost gave up swim¬ 
ming after the 1980 boycott came 
back to win golds. Although the best 
individual perfonnances went tp 
Gross, Baumann and Davis, the US 
broke all records in team events. 

Ten world records (in fact 11 as one 
of them was an improvement on a 
world record created during the 
heatsj and 7 Olympic records showed 
to the world the quality of this com¬ 
petition. The women’s events suf¬ 
fered in the absence of some of the 
top competitors. But then, more 
Olympic and world records could have 
come fixim the present competitors 
had there been more competition. 

The U.S. won 21 golds and 13 
silvers. That matches their best ever 
Olynmic gold tally achieved in Mexico 
in 1968. In overall medal count, this 
was the third best performance by the 
Americans. They had won 54 in Mex¬ 
ico and 43 in Munich. In Montreal they 
w<M) 34. The U.S. above ail gave the 
XXUI Olympiad the rousing start that 
it needed so badly. 
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Body Music 

The thriils ol the gymnastics competition did not end with the 
stunniFVj; victory of the Americans in the team events. A . 
27-yeai-oki Japanese, Koji Gushiken, came from nowhere to 
steal the men’s ail-round title from Chinese superstar Li Ning. 
America's Maiy Lou Rett on claimed the women’s crown, 
beating the ‘second Nadia’ from Romania. But what a 
comeback by Li Ning and Ecaterina Szabo in the individual 
events! (ieorge K. George picks up the action 
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The Romanian team which won the gold In the women'a gymnaatice competition 


WHAT a glorious 
Ifinale for the 1984 
Olympic gymnas¬ 
tics competition. 
Two persons who 
came king and 
queen went un¬ 
crowned, but with 
more golds. The 
honours were 
gracefully shared by the United 
States, Romania, Chuia and Japan. 
Even silver and bronze medallists 
flashed bright and happy smiles. A 
unique competition. 

TTie US men had set the trend of 
upsets by beating world champions 
China to claim the world team title. 
And their women almost won over the 
world famous Romanians. That set 
the scene for an exciting and tough 
competition in the individual all-round 
and individual event competitions. 

Half way through the competition, 
Gushiken was fifth behind China’s Li 
Ning and Tong Fei, and United States’ 
Peter Vidmar and Bart Connor and 
with three more rotations to go, it 
looked like a two-man race between Li 
Ning and Vidmar. The only other man 
in contention was Fei. All eyes were 
on the Chinese and Vidmar. Yet 
Gushiken scored a 10 on the vault, 9.9 
on the parallel bar and pommel horse, 
boosted his total and gave himself a 
sli^t lead of 25/lOOth of a point over 
Vidmarl 

It was time for the showdown. And 
yet the Japanese’s brilliance went 
unnoticed. Gushiken performed a su- 
pttb floor exercise to score a 9.9. 
Vidmar's turn came. He took the 


parallel bars and did a fantastic num¬ 
ber. As he Imded with a very slight 
bounce on his feet, the judges 
awarded him 9.9. It was a little short 
of the gold medal target. He needed a 
9.95 to beat Gushiken. Finally, Vid- 
tnar had lost by 25/l()00th of a point; 
he didn’t seem to mind and said; "I 
was not even supix)sed to be in it. I 
am quite happy with my perform¬ 
ance.” 

Gushiken's story is an amazing les¬ 
son in perseverance. He is not exactly 
in his prime. Although Japanese gym¬ 
nasts are late bloomers as compared 
to their rivals from other countries, 
Gushiken is old even by his country’s 
standards. Nine years ago he broke 
his ankle and a year later he tore his 
achilles tendon. He did not get a berth 
in the team for Montreal as he was 
only 13tli in the country then! 

By 1980, he had worked himself up 
to claim a spot in the national team. 
However, the road to Moscow was 
blocked by the boycott. Finally at 27, 
he made his debut—and possibly his 
last appearance—in the Olympics re- 
deemuig the pride of Japanese gym¬ 
nasts who were deprived of their 
superiority, first by the Soviets atid 
later by China. 

A day later at Los Angeles, graceful 
young women from .36 countries mar¬ 
ched to the pavilion with the hope of 
being crowned queen of gymnastics. 
Out of them the two most attractive 
candidates stood out prominently. 
Retton and Szabo. Laura Cutina and 
Sanona Pauca of Romania, and Julian- 
ne McNamara of the United States 
were long shots, anyway. 


It was difficult choosing between 
Retton and Szabo. The 16-year-old • 
Retton and 17-year-old Szabo had one . 
thing in common: the coaching of Bela 
Karolyi, who gained world acclaim as 
Comaneci’s coach. He had trained j 
Szabo from the age of five. After his ; 
defection to the United States, he ' 
coached Retton and McNamara. He 
was always on the sidelines yeUing and . 
screaming, hugging and lussing his ‘ 
present pupils. ; 

Maiy Lou Retton is a doll you can’t ! 
help liking. She looks notliing like the : 
traditional slim little girl on the gym ; 
floor. Her 4 feet 9 inch sturdy frame i 
looks more like a bouncing cannonball. 
Her lower body is exceptionally heavy 
witli big thighs and muscled legs. But ' 
make no mistake either. She is not ; 
masculine, just muscular. She is ador¬ 
able with her captivating smile and i 
deep brown eyes. A girl who would ' 
win your heart with one flash. 

She claps her hands before and ! 
after the routines to lead your cheer . 
for herself and her team. She is s 
gracious to her opponents. Ever, 
when she loses, the same million 
dollar smile brightens her cute face. 

Her rival from Romania is a former 
world junior champion. Ecaterina Sza¬ 
bo has a perfect figure and lovely 
eyes. She seldom sn^ed, but when 
she did it was pleasing to watch. 
Whenever she scored a 10 she blew a 
kiss to the spectators. She looked a 
lot younger than she is. Back home 
they call her the new Nadia. She 
finished third in the World Cham¬ 
pionships. Like Retton she also is a 
vaulter and a tumbler But she has 
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nu»'e experience and finish and looked 
mcHTe like a complete ^nnasti 
The battle for the crown was one of 
the hottest contests of this 01)^npiad. 
Vl^e the men’s event had six rota¬ 
tions, the women’s finals had only 
four. The crowd was aware of every 
chaA'ge in the lead and that made it 
more thrilling. Retton came in with a 


slight lead of a 25th of a point on the 
compulsories, Szabp scored on the 
liala^ beam to reduce Retton’s lead. 
Retton came up with a 9.85 on the 
uneven bars. 

Now the heat is really on. It is 
Retton’s turn on the batoice beam. 
She scores 9.80 and Karoiyi is mad at- 
the judges. In the meantime, Szabo 



scores a 9.95 and is in the lead. She 
adds to it with a 9.9 on the vault. 
Retton takes the floor. Even the 
Romanian judge cannot help giving her 
a 10. The lead is reduced to just .05. 

TTie last rotation is on the uneven 
bars. Szabo scores an impressive 9.9. 
In fact in every rotation, she has 
scored at least a 9.9. Retton has only 
one way of beating her: a 10 in the 
vault—which is her favourite item. 
She bounces on the horse and comes 
up with a perfect landing far away. A 
10—and the gold! 

Anyone else would have stopped 
right there. But not Mary Lou Retton. 
She has the option of another vault. 
The contenders get two chances and 
the better score is recorded. Retton 
takes her second chance and gets 
another 10 to crown her victory. 

Retton’s ambition is fulfilled. She 
has become the Olympic gymnastics 
queen; the crowded stands chant the 
names of Retton and Karoiyi. 

THE men came back for the indi¬ 
vidual events. The top performers in 
each of the six routines would have to 
compete for individual medals. But a 
country could enter only two competi¬ 
tors in each. 












• Mary Lou Rotton won ^Haairta of tha eroWd and 
I goldln tfw Individual all round oompatRlon 


First it was the United States, then 
it was Japan’s turn. It was now or 
never for Li Ning and China. Both 
were too good to fade away. This 
young man was so likeable that the 
predominantly American crowd was 
behind him all the way. Li Ning is the 
only other man who shares the honour 
of being the best male gymnast of the 
world with Soviet Union’s Dimitri 
Bilozerchev, who captured three 
golds and one silver medal in his 
laid-back style. The young Chinese 
has the ability of making everything 
look easy. He shared the gold in the 
pommel horse with Peter Vidmar of 
the US and the rings with USA’s 
Mitch Gaylord. The floor exercise 
gold was all his. He also had a silver in 
die vault. 

To some extent the reputation tar¬ 
nished by the shock victory of the 
Americans in the team event had been 
restored. They all had a fair share and 
Japan and the US too were quite, 
happy. 

Now it was time for the second 
Nadia to redeem her reputation. 

However, controversy marred the 
individual competition. Karoiyi was 
furious, Retton was disappointed and 
the Ameruan team disillusioned after 
yet another stunning victory. Szabo 


) 

i. 

swept the gold medals in the floor 
exercises, vault and beam. Simona 
Pauca shared the gold in the balance 
beam. Lavinia Agache, another ex¬ 
protege of Karolyi, won the bronze in 
the vault. 

America’s consolation came through 
McNamara's gold in the uneven bars. 

' As Julianne approached the bar, Ma 
Yanhong of Chma had already claimed 
the gold with a 10.. She had to come up 
/ with another 10 to share it. ITie 
banner said “Julianne really can". In 
f the floor exercise she got the 10. But 
Ecaterina had a slight edge in the 
preliminary scores carried over from 
the compulsories. 

Return had to be satisfied with 
bronze medals in the uneven bars’ and 
floor exercises and a silver in the 
vault. Karolyi was furious about the 
low marks she obtaiired on the vault. 
According to him, that setback dis¬ 
tracted her and she landed outside the 
floor area during her supeib floor 
exercise and got penalized. Suddenly 
two golds had changed colours. 
Karolyi pointed out that Ketton's vault 
had a much greater reach. 

Secondly, Szabo had violated the 
rules of the competition by pcrl’«)miing 
the same kind of vault twice. The 
rules prescribe that two vaults of 
different categories must be per¬ 
formed. He blamed the US coach, 
Don Peters, for not filing a complaint. 
Peters dcclined,saying that he liad no 
right to complain about the scores of 
another team. 

All through this Ration was calm 
and philosophical. Although she felt 
that her vault was superior and de¬ 
served the gold, she was still there, 
smiling. She agreed that the victory in 
the all-round event had diminished her 
enthusiasm a little. 

One felt happy for McNamara, who 
has been the backbone of American 
gymnastics till the arrival of Retlon a 
year ago. 

One’s heart went out for Kathy 
Johnson of the United Slates. She will 
be 25 next month. It takes much 
courage and enthusiasm to slay in 
training for long. 'I’hirtecn years ago, 
she entered competitive gymnastics 
with the hope of an Olympic medal. 
She was considered a veteran even 
for Moscow. That dream was shat¬ 
tered. She persevered. One can only 
imagine how hard it must have been 
for her to train and compete with 
teenagers in pi^ails. She hung in 
there. For a while it looked as if she 
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Li Ning of China was surely tfia star of the man’s gymnasttos 
competition. Hera he performs on tfie pommel horM 


would not make the Olympic team. Pavilion would have looked like a war 
Finally she did. zone. The spirit during this competi- 

Hef cliance for the Olympic medal lion was harmonious and peaceful, 
came in the balance beam. Her per- The rapport between the Chinese, the 
formance was just brilliant. Two Americans and the Japanese was in- 
nights earlier she had fallen off the credible.. They appreciated and 
beam. She put that past her and admired one another like competitors 

performed as if she was the best, in true Olympic spirit. 

Everyone expected at least a 9.9 for Tlie impact of the success of the 
her swan song. Judges thought it was American men’s team and Mary Lou 
only worth 9.85. Had she competed Retton on US gyipnastics is already 

after the others, it might very well being felt. Little boys and girls are 

have been. Judges have the tendency flocking to gyms all over the country, 

to score the early competitors rather It is bound to be the beginning of the 

low. She took a bronze for that. boom. What better way to catch the 
Had the Soviets been there, Pauley Olympic spirit! 
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More gruelling than the Games 


ALEXEI GREWAL, the 
23-year-old cyclist, who 
got one of the first gold 
medals won by the United 
States, was reinstated to 
the team only 24 hours 
before the competition. He 
was kicked out of the team. 
His journey to the competi¬ 
tion was more gruelling 
than the 12()-niiie race 
which t(K)k him almost five 
hours. He was suspended 
after a drug test. He 
appealed saying that he had 
dnuik some Chinese herbal 
tea. The appeal was upheld 
and he was allowed to race. 

However, he was not 
supposed to win. But once 
he realised that David Phin- 
ney, the leading American 
was not going to command 
the lead, Alexei surged 
ahead in his own tempes¬ 
tuous style and won the 
gold. 

Games: A 
nightmare 

THIS Olympiad has been a 
nightmare for Matt Gribble 
and John Moffet of the US 
swimming team. Tragedy 
struck them on consecutive 
days, depriving them of 
their only chaiices for 
Olympic gold and glory. 

First it wasjohn’s turn 
He had broken Steven 
Lundquist’s world record in 
the 100 metre breast¬ 
stroke. After breaking the 
Olympic record and making 
the fastest time in the qual¬ 
ifying round, Moffet, 20, 
reinJured his thigh muscles. 
He swam in the finals tak¬ 
ing a big risk. He finished 
oidy fifth. Lundquist went 
on to take the gold and to 
set a new world record. 

Moffet hoped to come 
back for the remaining 
events. His condition did 
not improve and he stood at 
the poolside, helplessly 
watching poten¬ 

tial gold me(fllt:p) away 
from him. 

1-4 — — « I . --y-- 


Until a month ago, Matt 
Gribble was a world record 
bolder. His event was the 
100 metre butterfly. On the 
second morning of the com¬ 
petition, he was nowhere 
near his record time and 
failed to qualify for the fin¬ 
als in the evening. A recur¬ 
ring back problem had des¬ 
troyed his chances. 

A national hero 

AMERICA'S flag bearer at 
the opening ceremonies 
was 44-year-old Ed Burke. 
His teammates had 
selected him for that hon¬ 
our. The last time Ed com¬ 
peted in an Olympics was 
exactly 16 years ago. 

Three years ago, he was 
watching the telecast of the 
world championships in 
track and field with his wife 


Shirley and two daughters, 
TTie girls wanted him to 
show them the trick of 
throwing a hammer. He 
went to the garage and 
^ve them a demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Shirley had an idea. She 
talked him into resuming 
training. She assumed the 
role of coach and looked 
after him. In June, Burke 
made the Olympic team. 
The whole country was 
hoping that veteran Al Oer¬ 
ter may pull something like 
that by qualifying for discus 
throw. Oerter dis¬ 
appointed. He still went to 
the Olympics, as one of the 
athletes who brought the 
Olympic flag to the stadium 
during the opening cere¬ 
monies. 



USA’s Jeff Blatnick has avery raason to bo ocatatic for 
ho has just won tho suporhoovywoight wrestling goM. 
Ho had won a battle against cancer two years ago 


Burke did not even qual¬ 
ify for the final round of the 
competition. No one had 
expected him to win a med¬ 
al. But the media would 
have loved him make the 
last 12 at least. A couple of 
fouls and Ed Burke was out 
of the competition. Yet, Ed 
Burke went home with the 
satisfaction of making the 
best throw of his life. Sud¬ 
denly he was something he 
was not 16 years ago dur¬ 
ing his prime—a national 
hero. 

More out of life 

SUPERHEAWWEIGHT 
Jeff Blatnick gave the Un¬ 
ited Stales its second sur¬ 
prise gold in the Graeco- 
Roman wrestling competi¬ 
tion. The US was not ex¬ 
pected to win a single gold 
in tnis sport. 

That was not what made 
Jeff s victory unusual and 
worth talking about. Two 
years ago, he was fighting a 
tougher bout. The rival was 
-Hodgkin’s disease. He 
underwent surgery and 
radiation treatment. 

Jeff Blatnick wanted 
more out of life. He kept 
wrestling. 

“1 dedicate this win to 
my family, friends and my 
brother Dave, whenever 
got to see my potential as a 
wrestler.” Jeff said with 
tears. He broke down and 
cried. His brother died in a 
motorcycle accident in 
1977. 

There is an interesting 
sequel to the Jeff Blatnick 
story. His opponent in the 
final bout, liiomasjohann- 
son of Sweden was disqual¬ 
ified after steroid test. TTiat 
would have givenjeff the 
gold. But it was much nicer 
that he could beat an oppo¬ 
nent who was 27 pounds 
heavier than him on the mat 
rather than in the lab. 

Utetg* K. Q«org« m Lo6 AngalM 
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Not aH the stars were there 
at Los Angeles 

George K. George points out that there were dozens 
of American stars who narrowly failed to put in an appearance, 
so intense was the level of competition in the trial events 

THE UNITED tally m the track and field competition' Haptiste from the University of Hous 
STAl ES enjoyed "The finals of the US Olympic trials ton, the current national coOegiate 2()0 

Its biggest Olvm- in track and field at Los Angeles meties champ and Sam Graddy, the 
pic gold rush on Coliseum 'fhe starting line-up of the winner of the national collegiate Kk) 
the playgrounds of men’s 100 metres final Beside Carl metres, complete the field 

Southern Calitor Lewis, the world champion, is Calvin ‘Lewis, Graddy and Brown make the 

nia But was Smith who holds the world record On team Smith, who has just recovered 

America’s best his other side stands Emmit King, horn an injury, linishes fourth King 

present at Los 1983 national collegiate champion who has finished behind Lewis and 

Angeles'* Next is Ron Brown, who passed up a Smith at Helsinki, cannot keep up his 

A number of world renowned year of professional football to make it initial lead ’’ 

American athletes were not selected to the Olympics. Near him is Mel This event suminanses the agony of 

-0 represent their country These Lattany who has run the fastest 100 worldclass American athlete v who 
nen and women, if a‘B’team were to metres at sea level this year Veteran have watched hundicds of less qua! 
lave been formed with them, could Harvey Glance is there attempting his ified runners from other countries 
lave finished ^cond m the medals third Olympic partiapation Kirke performing at Los Angeles I ragedy 



^ MMMMri of ttMU.S.4x 100m ralay Mam ■flwrMtIIng a iwwtworMracord at th* World Championship* 

In HiMnW. From tafi ara Emmit Mnoi Carl LaMtis, Willla Qault and Calvin Smith 
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^' befeU persons 'like Calvin Smith and 
! BiUy Olsen who missed a dot in the 
national team due to their Mure in 
I one crucial meet—the Olympic trials. 

I Every four years, the controversy 
i over the selection process of the US 
Olympic teams comes up. So far, the 
system has been adhered to, though 
the failii^ of this process has been 
more evident this time than ever. A 
number of worlddass athletes who 
missed Moscow in 1980 were denied 
their last chance of representing 
America at an Olympiad. Injury or bad 
form on the day of the trials have 
marked the end of a life-time effort 

Calvin Snuth, the world record hol¬ 
der in the 100 metres was lucky to be 
included in the 400 metres relay team 
due to his fourth place in the 100 
metres finals. He stayed out of the 
200 metres due to the recurrence of 
the hamstring injury which had just 
healed. 

Billie Olsen, former indoor world 
record holder in the pole vault event 
finished only seventh in the trials. On 
any other day, Olsen could have easfly 
beaten the three men who eventually 
made the team. The irony is that two 
^ of them claimed the gold and silver in 
the absence of Russia's Sergei Bubka. 
Olsen’s decline began with Bubka’s 
sudden rise. The Olympic gold was 
the morale booster that could have 
revived his career. 

Ben Plunkett, the US hammer 
throw record holder was out with a 
groin injury. Jason Grimes, the lion- 
hearted American who captured the 
silver at Helsinki finished fourth. In 
fact, the Helsinki bronze medallist 
Mike Conley also did not make the 
team. Grimes was edged out by Mike 
McRae’s last jump. Conley's consola- 
Uon was a berth in the onple jump. 
Ftillie Banks, the most popular triple 
jumper in America, also trailed till his 
last jump, only narrowly making it. 

Andre Phillips, the fourth fastest 
400 metres burner in history missed 
the Olympics by finishing fourth. A 
cold had weakened him during the 
meet. Ranked among the top three at 
least three times, he would have been 
a more accomplished understudy to 
Edwin Moses than the inex^rienced 
Danny Harris and Tamel Hawkins. 

Also, the colourful and handsome 
Tyke Peacock who surprised America 
with a silver in the hi^h jump at 
Helsinki, finished a poor ninth and did 
^ot even clear seven feet four and a 
half inches. 
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Stephanie Hightower 


Bob Roggy, the former nationa 
javelin champion finished only seventh 
due to a groin injury. John Brenner 
missed the team by finishing fourth. 

James Robinson, seven times 
national champion went into the trials 
as a sure bet. So did veteran Don 
Paige. No one else seemed to be on 
the horizon for the 800 metres race. 
Robinson finished with the same time 
as the third man to qualify. Paige was 
humiliated by a finish in the fifth place. 
He is an assistant coach at Vilofiova 
University and had trained one of the 
students for the trials. The disciple 
won and the teacher lost! 

One of the biggest disappointments 


Stephanie Hightower 
flnish^ with the same time 
as each of the three qualifiers 
but only later was it revealed 
that she was beaten by 
1/lOOOth of an inch in the 
photofinish! 


of the trials was Stephanie Hightower 
who won the nationa] championships 
in the 100 metres hurdles four times 
in as many years. She finished with 
the same time as each of the three 
qualifiers, but only later was it re¬ 
vealed that she was beaten by 1/ 
1000th of an inch in the photofinish! 

Jane Frederick, the national hep¬ 
tathlon champion could not clear five 
feet seven and a quarter inches and 
lost her place in the team. Youngster 
Jackie Joyner took the top spot in her 
absence. 

There were some casualties even 
among the qualifiers. Evelyn Ashford, 
who has been dreaming of a double 
gold for years, could not complete the 
200 metres race due to injury. This 
did not stop her from picking up the 
gold with a record tuning in the 100 
metres! 

Mary Decker withdrew from the 
1,500 metres foliowbg her defeat by 
Ruth Wysocki. 

The track ancf field stars were not 
the only ones to stay home. Craig 
Beardsley, the renowned swunmer 
who was Michael Gross's mspiration, 
did not get a place in the 2(K) metres 
butterfly. The same happened to Sue 
Walsh in the 100 metres backstroke. 
Both, however, are American record 
holder'll 

According to a rule introduced four 
years ago, a country can enter only 
two swimmers in the same event. TTie 
third place finish by Beardsley and 
Walsh was not good enough. They 
nussed the Olympics ui 19^ due to 
the boycott after having been 
selected. Jenna Johnson, Mike 
O’Brien and Bill Barrett also were not 
selected for their favourite events. 
However, they qualified in others. 

World champion Megan Neyer was 
heartbroken on finishing third in the 
springboard divuig competition at the 
trials. However, she was second in 
the platform as the two women 
selected for the springboard event 
withdrew from the tnals. 

There are many more who lost the 
opportunity of a lifetime in a trice. 
They were given just one chance to 
prove themselves. An injury or lack of 
form at the crucial moment made the 
difference. Even Carl Lewis said that 
the trials brought him under more 
pressure tiran the actual competition. 

Ironically, Lewis is himself the main 
beneficiary of the present selection 
system. Had Calvin Smith been 
^ere... 
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The Saudis came, saw and 
were conquered 

George K. George summarises the team events 

“WE are coming," ican public what soccer meant to the were fitted into a team of amateurs 
announced Saudi Saudis. who had been in training for more than 

Arabia, through These commercials may be the two years. 

repeated televi- education in soccer for America, the 'Fhe miracle happened. Italy was 
sion commercials one nation that has not yet recognised defeated, not by the U.S. but by 

and large news- the magnificence of the sport. The Costa Rica in a later match. Before 

paper/magazine host team, the United Slates, was in that. Italy had edged out the U.S. by- 

ads, The soccer the competition too, with a last- one goal and qualified thereby for 

princes from ‘The minute makeshift team of a few the quarter-finals. 

Kingdom’ came, amateurs and professionals. Only two ^ Costa Rica was out of the tourney, 

saw and were conquered. Even after weeks before the competition did the Still it was a fine a(;hievement for the 
the Saudi team was eliminated from major professional clubs agree to re- lowly team. Egypt and U.S. had 

the competition, the television com- lease their players for the national the same amount of points, but the 

mercials continued to teU the Amer- team, in the last minutes the pros former qualified on the basis of a 
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better goal average 

That was the story of group D. 
There were four groups and four 
venues for the tournament Soccer 
was the only event played outside 
California 

Chile and France finished ahead of 
Norway and Qatar Norway had three 
points and Qatar just one, a draw with 
France France and Chile had one win 
and two draws each to lead group A. 

In group B, Canada edged out 
Cameroon to claim a quarter final 
) berth Yugoslavia had already claimeo 
the top spot with a 3-0 reoird It was 
the first Olympic soccer tournament 
for the Canadians They tied with Iraq 
1 1 and shocked Cameroon 3-1. The 
tie with Canada gave Iraq their only 
pouii 

West Germany gave a soccer chnic 
to Saudi Arabia to dimmish them hopes 
for a pomt m this tournament The 0-6 
loss marked the exit of ‘The King¬ 
dom’ Earher it had lost to Moroco 0-1 
and Brazil 0-3 Brazil won all the three 
matches it played West Germany’s 
''nly loss came from them Both teams 
moved to the quarterfinals 

In tne quarter final action, France 
beat Egypt 2-0 m front of 66,228 
spectators at Pasadena It was sweet 
revenge for the French who had been 
humiliated by Egypt ui the Mediterra¬ 
nean Games last September Egypt 
had claimed the bronze after a 120- 
mmute battle which ended in a tie¬ 
breaker 

Italy continued its 1-0 record and 
rough play even ui the quarter finals 
'Ihis time the victors were Chile It 
took a tiebreaker to kick Canada out of 
the tournament, Brazil wuining 4-2 ui 
the shootout 

Yugoslavia did not need penalty 
kicks or tiebreakers to account for 
West Germany They played an un- 
*pressive game to score a 5-2 wm 
21-year-old Bonslav Cvetkovic scored 
the second hat tnck of the tourna¬ 
ment Incidentaily, the other hat-tnek 
had come from another Yugoslav 
Stejepan Devenc had scored it agamst 
Ira£ 

'Ime basketball tournament, on the 
other hand, was rather colourless for 
two reasons, the absence of the 
Soviets and the to-date dominance of 
the U S men and women. 

In the men’s touniament, Yugosla¬ 
via led group A with five wms. Italy 
was close behind with a 4-1 record. 
West Germany and Australia also 
^lade the quarter-final round while 
Brazil and Egypt were knocked out 
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Action on the volleyball court in the match between Tunisia 
and Egypt 


The Yugoslavian score ranged from 69 
against Italy to 110 against Egypt 
Only the Italians gave them a close 
fight conceding a mere four-point win 

The U S domination of group B 
was almost unbearable even to Amer¬ 
ican spectators. The team consisted 
of 12 college students under 23 The 
team’s score read 97-49 against Chi- 
jna, 120-62 against France, 89-68 
against Canada and 104-68 against 
Uruguay. Michael Jorg, the best col¬ 
lege player in USA m 1983-84 led the 
team in every game Spam, Canada 
and Uruguay followed the U S team 
to the quarter-finals. 

There were no upsets m the quar¬ 
ter finals. Tlie only surpnse was the 
low score of the U.S agamst West 
Germany (78-72). Canada beat Italy, 
Spam thrashed Australia and Yugosla- 
/la overpowered Uruguay. 

The U.S. women led by Cheryl 
Miller of Los Angeles were as suc- 
pessful as the meivs team. 'They had a 
5-0 record when they went mto the 
medal round. The surpnse of the 
tournament was Chma. It was a 
spectacle to see them take on the 


giants from Yugoslavia and Austriilid 
China and Canada finished ahead of 
the Yugoslavs and the Australians who 
had only one wm each to their credit 
The U S men beat Argentina. Funi 
sia and South Korea to qualify for the 
semi-finals of the volleyball event 
liien they committed suiade aganst 
Brazil m the last group match. After aO, 
the Brazilians needed that wm to 
make it to the semi finals 
Canada, Italy and Japan posted tliree 
wms and a loss each m group B 
However Japan did not qualify for the 
semi-finals due to a lower pomt aver 
age Egypt drew blank in this group 
Janan’s loss came agamst Canada, Ita 
ly s from Japan and Canada 
'The Amentan women's team ton 
sisted of a group of women who were 
chosen for the Moscow Olympiad 
After the boycott they stayed practic¬ 
ing practically every day of the week 
They led group B with along with 
Chuia. Japan finished at the top of 
group B with Peru close behmd 
In the semifinals the U S took on 
Peru and China blew off Japan m a 
one-sided encounter. 
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Tickets gave everyone 
a headache 

THE muc h public ised stood ui line foi hours, but near the Games site was On August 2, the Inter- 

ucket sales of the LA only a few were lui k> forbidden But people who national Olympic Commit 

Olympics turned out to be a enough to get good tickets owned tickets could adver tee president, Juan Antonio 
mess dui mg the c i ucial two Another sale was organised tise m newspapers and sell Samaranch, wrote a stem 

weeks As reported car at the Hollywood Park race them m public Several letter to Peter Ueberroth, 

her, thousands of people track during the first week travel agents from India the president of the L A 

who had ordered tickets by of the Games but this too were on hand to dispose of Olympic Organising Com 

mail did not receive their turned out to be a mess them tickets at face value mittee, to rectify tins mis- 

tickets on time People waitmg for hours At the Auixirt Park Hotel take The text of the letter 

Instead, although they m line just to fill out a form alone, four of them were in was released the followmg 

were asked to collect them got impatient and nasty action day Later dunng the clay, 

from one of the ticketing hist fights and punching en o,Qee»H Mr Saniaranch and the ex¬ 
offices in Los Angeles a sued After all this DlaSeu coverage ecutive director, Monique 

week before the opening of thousands of tic kels rc NUMEROUS complaints Berliox met Mr Roone 

the Games, almost a milhon named unsold t\ en on the have appeared m newspap Arledge, the president of 

tickets remamed unsold tenth day of the (»ames, ers about the Olympic ABC News However, the 

Half a dozen ticket outlets most of the tic kets being coverage bv the American ABC assured them of neut 

were opened by the orga for the mmor sports Broadcastmg Corporation ral coverage 

nismg committee, but they In hockey only the final Very httle exposure lias In the meantime, ABC 

thd not carry the tickets for was sold out Most of the been given to non sources msisted that they 

prime events other hoc kev games had Amencan athletes and to would contmue to focus on 

In the meantime, less than 5,000 spectators games which are not very the performance of the 

thousands of tickets for ma m a 20,0(X) seat ai ena popular in the host country Amencan athletes as their 

jor events were bemg re r'omn nmnn nnna ^ Even Amencan athletes programmmg was directed* 
turned by foreign coun oOlng, going, gone felt embarrassed about the at the Amencan viewers 

tnes A sale was advertised AT several hotels m the ABC’s attitude These They said that the mtema 

for these tickets at the city, buyers and sellers of athletes went a step further tioni feed of the coverage 

Santa Anita race track, way tickets assembled for ex when they joined the provided by their produc- 

outoftheaty change and sale Accordmg athletes and coaches from Uon headquarters in HoUy- 

Thousands of people to Caiifomia law, scalpmg other countries in protest wood was more mtema- 



A Mction Of Iht Inditn erovifd •houting proWwHttMY tloqam during tnt lrKll»>AiMtn^ 
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bonal in nature “Ourre- 
bponsibihty is to put on a 
show for the American au¬ 
dience ” 

Mistaken identity 

I WILLIE BANKS, the ever- 
' cheerful triple jumper from 
the United States decided 
to shave his beard to re 
, solve an identity crisis 

i However he kept a mous¬ 
tache, a lot ot people have 
been taking his pictures and 
getting his autographs 
thinking that he is Edwin 
Moses Both men arc black 
and slender Both are bald 
and wear a beard For 
those who are not familiar 
with them their piofiles 
look similar Moses' picture 
IS all over the town on huge 
billboards Banks’solution 
to the problem was the 
shaving of his beard 
The loss of facial hair 
drained the strength of 
Banks, who finished only 
sixth in the triple jump fin 
als Aljoyner and Mike 
Conley took the gold and 
silver A(tuall> thetrou 
bles for Willie Banks had 
started long before the fin¬ 
als of tne Olympics At the 
US Olympics trials he 
almost missed a berth in 
the team After traibng till 
the end, he saved himself 
with the last jump to claim 
the No J spot in the team 
The same happened in 
the early round of the 
Olympic competition I wo 
months ago, he was the 
^lavounte in this event His 
title IS gone, his beard is 
gone, but Wilke Banks 
keeps smiling and listening 
to his Walkman 

Snubbed 

REMEMBER Mark Spitz, 
the man who won seven 
golds, a Sliver and a bronze 
in the 1972 Olympics for 
the United States’ He was 
completely ignored the 
Olympic Organising Com¬ 
mittee m the opening cere¬ 
monies He was not 
V selected to carry the torch, 
nor to be one of the several 



athletes chosen to carry 
the Olympic flag to the 
stadium dunng the cere 
monies There was con 
siderable public uproar 
when the committee re 
fused to give him a place at 
least in the closing cere 
monv “I had to buy a Ucket 
(for the opening cere 
mony),” Spitz said during ^ 
ladio talk show ” I don’t 
think 1 should have been 
excluded, 1 paid my dues " 
The Orgaiusmg Commit 
tee’s attitude to Spitz was 
clear from the comment of 
one of Its spokesmen Rich 
Levin “He already has 
plenty of prominence on 
ABC ’ It IS true m a way 
Mark Spit? surpnsed 
everyone by his perform¬ 


ance as an expert commen 
tator at the swimming 
event I hat is no reason 
for the committee to snub a 
manofhiscalibie 

Bloody match 

THE opening day of the 
soccer competition There 
was blood all over the Rose 
Bowl in Pasadena Italy and 
Egypt clashed Four play¬ 
ers, mcludmg three Egyp¬ 
tians were ejected during 
the game Both teams 
were almost equally guilty 
of misconduct and violence 
The Egyptian team looked 
more bloodied and ban¬ 
daged than their oppo¬ 
nents The physical play by 
the Italians threw the 
Egyptians completely off 


balance and they began to ‘ 
react aggressively 
1 he most flagrant foul 
came from Egypt s 
Mohamed SecUvi, who 
floored Italv s Serena with 
a left, only moments after 
being shown a red caid In 
a tussle between the two in 
the fifth minute, Sedki had 
emerged with a bandage 
Egypt’s Ibrahim Awadallah 
collided with an Italian de 
fender when he leaped to 
stop a comer kick For the 
rest of the game he had to 
play with his left eye ban 
daged Two goals by the 
Italians were nullified be¬ 
cause of the attack on the 
Egyptian goalkeeper 

GEORGE K GEORGE in Coe Angeie* 
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Going all out 

ABC really went all out m 
televismg the Olympics, 
the rights of which they 
bou^t for a record 22.‘5 
milhon dollars They laid 
their hands on whatever 
technology they (ould find. 

ABC followed the men 
and women marathoners 
with a 22 long, 7foot wide 
futunslic van, budt at a cost 
of$150,0(X) The buggy 
was packed with cameras 
and monitors 

The shots taken by this 
van weie supplemented by 
hand held cameras on two 
specially adapted motorcy 
cies moving ^ong the 
rmiiathon route. The most 
interesting part was that aD 
these three vehicles were 
electrically powered, since 
exhaust fumes would 
bother athletes. 

ABC also built ‘the wake¬ 
less wonder’, to follow the 
rowers and canoeists with¬ 
out swamping them in the 
wake of an ordinary boat. 
The craft consisted of a ten 
foot high camera platform 
mounted on top of two 
racing shells. 

It’s the spirit 

FOR those who wonder 
why the f)Iympics are 
looked upon as a great mo¬ 
ment in history, answer 
lies not so much in the 
performances of the 
athletes as in the Olympic 
spirit. The Olympic spirit 
and ideal are what touch 
the sentiments and emo¬ 
tions of all people And the 
Olympic ideals are some¬ 
times stretched to unbe- 
hevable hmits. 

This year at LA, Bots¬ 
wana, a land so and that its 
currency is called ram, 
proudly sent a yachtsman 
to represent the nation. 

The Irelands united for a 
moment in history to sent a 
combmed team to LA. 

Even war is no barrier. 
Lebanon, a country tom by 
war sent (quite fittmgly) a 
teant ^ keet and trap- 
,sho(M||h> to LA. 


The funny part was that, 
a lew days before these 
shooters left their native 
land, they complamed m a 
television mtemew that 
they were not getting 
enou^ practice. 

This is what makes the 
Olympics great. As the 
president of the IOC, Mr 
Samaranch put it ‘The 
Olympic flame is the only 
hope for brotherhood and 
dialogue.’ 

Tampered boat 

For the second time in 
two weeks a rowmg boat 
was tampered with in an 
mtemational competition 
The first uicident took 
place at the International 
Junior Championships at 
Sweden. Then at Los 
Angeles, sabotage put the 
French eights out of the 
final. 

An oarlock pm (a small 


metal rod that serves as a 
cover for the oarlock, 
keepmg the oar m place) 
had been filed mto a sharp 
V shape at one end and 
snapped under the press¬ 
ure of the oar. The French 
sixth oasman remamed a 
passenger for 1.3(K)m m the 
2000m race 

But the president of the 
mtemational rowmg federa 
tion, Mr Thomas Kellei 
ruled that the French eight 
deserved another chance 
and thus the final, breaking 
all rules, was a seven boat 
contest 

Said Keller, ‘The othei 
countries agreed with my 
decision and there was ap¬ 
plause when they heard it 

Herbal abuse 

A Japanese masseur, 
Yoshi Yahagi was ordered 
to leave the Olympic Vil¬ 
lage and was banned from 
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A young i)«w how* • candl* during th* mMnorial 
service organtoad by thoLAOOCwtho 11 tereeli 
athletes slain at the Munich Gaines 


three future Olympic 
Games. The Japanese team 
was also given *a severe 
wammg ’ The reason—the 
masseur gave a forbidden 
herbal drug to a member of 
the Japanese men’s vol¬ 
leyball team. 

But surpnsmgly the IOC 
took no action agamst the 
player, saying that he took 
the drug unknowmglv 
Well, so did Rick Demonte 
but he was deprived of his 
40{)ni fi'eestyle gold in 1972 
after he had unknowmgly 
taken a drug to cuie the 
asthma he suffered from 

Yankee 

generosity 

PAUL IIOH'MAN came all 
the way h om Swaziland to 
participate in the Olympic 
weightbfting contest But 
when he arrived he learnt 
that the international 
weightlittmg fcderatKm 
would not let him partici¬ 
pate because his country 
had failed to pay its dues to 
the federation 

Hoffman didn’t even 
have the propei clothing to 
wear at the Olympics and 
so paying up the .300 dollars 
due was out of his reach. 
When the local people got 
to know about his plight 
they came forward and 
they pitched in to pay otf 
Swaziland’s debt. Someone 
even provided Hottnan 
with training equipment, 
new shoes and clothmg. 

Self-coached and with lit¬ 
tle expenence, Hoffinan 
had only come for a good 
tune. And that’s exactly 
what he got, thanks to 
American generosity. 

Bell confusion 

IN an effort to reduce 
noise and confusion at the 
ringside hundreds of tele¬ 
phones were set up for 
boxmg officials to use. 

'These telephones were 
equipped with lights that 
flashed to signal incoming 
calls. There were no bells 
ringing so that the boxers 
would not get confused. 


And if you noticed, the 
traditional gong was also 
replaced by a high pitched 
drone 

Quick salesman 

‘IT’S like Beverlv Hills if 
you have to ask the price, 
you un’t afford the ticket, 
said a man who sat at a 
makeshitt booth across the 
street from the LA Memo¬ 
rial Coliseum tiying to sell 
two closmg ceremony tick¬ 
ets He wanted 500 dollars 
foi each A young German 
otfered 8 10 dollars m cash 
for both and after some 
hesitation the seller 
agreed He than posted a 
sign for soda at 75 cents a 
cup 

While on the subject of 
selling the vmd purple road 
signs directuig tiaffic to the 
competition sites will be 
sold iftc I the (lames Mini 
mum bid $40 

Slip of the tongue 

ONL report had the 
South Koiean Olympic 
team baibecuing snakes 
Anothei had tlie Bntish 
equestrian team bringing 
maska for its horses to 
combat the 1A smog As it 
turned out, the snakes 
were snacks and the Bnts 
did have oxygen masks for 
theu" horses No, not for 
fighting the omog but for 
use dunng high ^titude 
transcontinental flights 

Cycling into space 

AMERICA won a cyclmg 
medal after 52 years and a 
gold for the first time But 
did you see the bicycles 
used by the Yankee nders 
The bikes came courtesy 
the Raligh Division of Hu% 
Corporation, who call the 
machine ‘space age' 

Sport technology has 
gone so far that the Amer¬ 
ican cyclists used cycles 
made out of the same spe¬ 
cial aluminium alloy as ^t 
used in the Amencan Space 
Programme. 

Ralii^ bought up the last 
700 pounds of the alloy 
made used to make the 
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Luxamboui^’s arehw Jaan Ciautto Rohia ahows off 
his German goHar 


space shuttle and even 
used the technology for 
joining seebons without 
weilding—the same pro¬ 
cess used to make the 
spate shuttle's extenor 
tiks 

According to,Raligh, this 
provides 22 percent 
weight reduction with 
three times the exsisting 
strength-to-weight ratio ’ 

The pencil thui tyres 
were filled with hehum and 
the odd looking helmets 
were dest^d to prevent a 
tagged airaow behind the 
head The sohd wheels 
avoid the air tuibulence 
created by the spdeed 
wdieels. 

Even cyclmg has gone 
mto the space age. 


What’s this about? 
AMONG the hustle and 
bustle of the Games a 
group of anthropologists 
had undertaken to study 
what the Olympics are all 
about TTiey believe they 
can answer many important 
questions about the Olym¬ 
pics TTiey aim to find out 
as to what makes the 
Olympics such a great 
affair—IS it the sports or 
the pageantry’ 

So while everyone was 
flockmg to the stadium, our 
anthropologist friends were 
sitting m bars, nding buses, 
and strolling aroundthe 
Coliseum eavesdropping on 
coversations and observmg 
the spectators. 


Responsible king 

WATCHING Greg 
Louganis dive at LA made 
one think of the time when 
he took M responsibility 
for the death of a Soviet 
diver Louganis felt he was 
pushmg people to do 
The Olympic divmg com 
petition was more of a 
coronation than a contest 
Adopted at the age of 
nme months by a Greek, 
after he had been disowned 
by lus father, a Salmoan 
teenager, the three time 
world ch^pion had a shv 
childhood which was furth 
er complicated by asthma 

But It was his deter¬ 
mination that got him to 
where he is • 
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T he man who lit the 
Olympic fliinc at 1 1 •. 
Angelos this ti * Kali r 
Johnson, winiK* oftli.. il" 
tathlon in m (' i-. ort of 
the m iin m n n ('i> nip 
historv to lit w o,( noino 
scnou lOj h V on t' < way to 
becoming i c hanipio'^ 

Ill 1^11b |i hn on was 
hospin uskI iml there was 
aih. m e of hNlt^beinp 
.impnt t ((I The lei? had 
ben.( inf'hl ita conveyor 
be !• lilt* h 1(1 been badly 
cni^tx d im* ’tceialed 
1 lii^ujjh h I « was sa\ ed 
ht h'd to lui VC' Z I stitc hes 
He V liked on irutc-hes 
♦or ilino'< • ve.ir and the 
iiiji'tv hid .IIIr licet thioui{h 
Ills'.potuPKiateer Even 
dui'iiy thekoint Olympics 
'vIh If nt wo«i Ins >;old he 
.till tc It uiiLOintoilable and 
tonne) It clittu uJt TO walk in 
shoes 

Johnson be enne an 
If toi, <1 piotc ssicai wluc h 
sc'om-^ to attiacf many de 
< iih'iKtehampions and a 
TV spifftsea tei be tea e e>n 
tmiiit politic OuJjm ') 
»‘'bs, [ulueonwa' walking 
♦litough tin kitelic'n ot the* 
Aitibassodor Hotel with 
Rob'll Kennedy (vliose 
pc'r^c'iul bodyguard he 
y\ a ■. A *u n the Piesidential 
f 'ndilfiU was shot at and 
killfcl John am yet holfl et 
Itu 1 st 'll 'lid h id a sort 
of wte li.ngi 1 Heh with 
him 

On their 
own trip 

THEKL weiethesf four 
Tui kish wi / >tle 11 w ho did 
not turn up foi tlie* Helsinki 
Oanies (1952) be i ause a 
'c'ttei weiit<» tiay Masuk 
Akhai, (iKUiifei Hilge 
eelal Auk at cl V esur Hogu 
I'.id all won go'd medals in 
the tieestvle events at 
I ondon in 194b 1 hen en 
tiies tor the 52 f>dines had 
been posto^o the Finnish 
OrganisA^^miTuttee but 
unfortunate^ the letter 
was mislaid in the post and 
never reached its destina- 
ti m 

iL_ 


From agony 
to ecstasy 


And so, believing that 
they would not be allowed 
to participate under the cir 
cumstanees the four de 
fending champions did not ‘ 
care to make the tnp to 
Helsinki 

Narrow escape 

PEILinoni, who 
won two gold medals in the 
'earn sahre event (fern uig) 
in 19()b at London and in 
1912 at Stockholm, w’ould 
newer lidvc even learnt to 
lente if it had not been toi \ 
fist fight he got into at the 
agtoflfy Studymginhigli 
school «it tliat time, I'oth 
was c halleiigc'd by his 
advei sai V to a fencing duel 
to -.cttle the issue He took 
up teiK mg e lasses to pre- 
paie nmiselt toi the bout 
bi’t this neve'i did really 
iiKiteiiabse 

Instead. Peter Toth 
attaint d sut h a degree of 
fluency with the sabre that 
he was selected lor the 


Hungarian team in the 
sabre event and went on to 
represent his country at 
the Olympics with gold 
medal wmnmg perform¬ 
ances His high school 
adversary must be tliankmg 
his lucky star* at not having 
had that duel. 

Eat, drink 
and win 

I'KAINING for an event 
IS very essential but over- 
trainmg c an be harmful 
fins wa-. seen quite dearly 
in the case of Robert Kerr 
of Canada 

Oiigmalfy bom in he 
IciTid, the Keirs moved to 
Ontario, Canada when he 
was very' young Robert, or 
Bobby as he was more 
popul^ly known, qualified 
to represent Canada at the 
1904 Olympics at St Louis 
but idn’t do much In 
1908, at London, lie qual¬ 
ified tor the 100 and 20l)ni 


sprmtsand, having just 
won the British A. A A. 100 
and 220 yard races, he was 
the hot favounte to notch 
up a sprmt double. . 

However, just before his ; 
events, an over- [ 

enthusiastic trainer pushed 
him too hard and exhausted I 
him On the race day, Kerr 
was still weak firom exhaus¬ 
tion and finished a poor 
third m the 1(X) meters 
Then, with the 200 meters 
scheduled for the next day, 
Kerr went on a spree of 
wine, women and song in¬ 
stead of resting and training 
as per his tiainer’s advice 
Reaching his bed at th 
early houi s of the uioming, 
he woke lor his 200m race 
feeling very refreshed and 
went on to wm the race m 
fine style Cheers' 

Too much 

AMERICA has always 
had an abundance of 
talented swimmers In fact, 
at the Rome Olympics of 
1%0 America had so many 
world class swimnieis that 
they found it difficult to 
choose their relay team 

In the 4 X100 metres 
medley relay, USA had 
thiee butterfy strokers m 
Lance Larson, David Gil- 
landers and Michael Tioy. 
These three had a private 
trial and I>arson won, to 
qualify for the team Back- 
strokers Frank McKinney 
and Robert Benett howev¬ 
er settled their problem 
much more amicably. They 
tossed a com and McKm- 
neyjomed the team This 
American team went on to 
wm the gold medal 

What’S in a 
name? 

WHEN the Tokyo Olym¬ 
pics started m 1964, 
athletes from Northern 
Rhodesia took part m the 
openmg cermony under 
their own flag. At the dos¬ 
ing ceremony, these same 
athletes matched under t 
another name—^Zambia, 
with a new flag. What had 



Enriqueta Basilio bacomaa ttta first woman to light 
the Olympic torch—Maxico 1968 * 
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happened was that during 
the Games the country 
attained independence and 
hence this change, both in 
flag and name. 

Contrastingly, in these 
same Games, Germany 
marched as one team in the 
opening ceremony but, by 
the closing ceremony, the 
German contmgent was 
marchmg as East Germany 
and West Germany. 

Burning love 

NUPTIAL vows were 
exchanged by Diana Jorgo- 
va and Nicholas Prodanov 
during the Olympic Games 
of Tokyo. Members of the 
Bulgarian contmgent to the 
Games, this couple tied the 
knot at the Yoyogi Olympic 
Village under a small torch 
lit from the mam Olympic 
flame. 

Forced win 

THE story of the gold win- 
nmg Japanese women’s vol- 
leyb^l team at Tokyo 
Games is mcredible to say 
the least. The girls were all 
staffers of the same ™in- 
mng mill of Kaizuku. Their 
training programme was 
one of the most fri^tenmg 
ever undertaken by any 
sports people. 

Rising time was 7 
o’clock, from 8 to 3.30 they 
worked at the mill and then 
they went on to the gym for 
ei^t hours of hard training. 
Tins went on every day in 
the week (Sunday’s ses¬ 
sions were of 12-hour dura¬ 
tion) all through 1963 and 
right up to the start of the 
Games in 1964. 

The coach of the team 
was Hirofume Diamatsu. 

He was also the manager of 
the office supplies depkt- 
ment at the same mill. His 
training methods have been 
criticised, for it is said that 
he used force while train- 
i^ hitting the women, 
kid^ theih and even in¬ 
sulting them. 

Said Diamatsu of his 
team, ‘There is no time for 
anything else. The players 



TtM romance between US gold medal hammer throw¬ 
er Harold Connolly and Czech gold winning discus 
thrower ^a Flkotova created a stir at ttte Melbourne 
Games. They got married but were divorced In 1975 
and Connolly Mter married Pat Daniels, a thr^tlme 
Olympian 


know absolutely no other 
way of life. They do it 
because they chose to. The 
preparation for winning is a 
personal challenge. It is 
accepted without question’. 

After the final game the 
team captain Masea Kasai 
admitted that at one stage 
she had to choose between 
marriage and a home—and 
a place on the team. She 
decided to have a go at an 
Olympic gold. 

What a race 

THE 1912 Stockholm 
marathon was the scene of 
quite a bit of drama. The 
race was run im a very hot 
day and at the finish there 
were just half the number 
of runnels that had faced 
die starter. 

But, the most interesting 
part of the wlnile incident 
was that the two leaders, 
Kenneth McArthur and 
Christian Gitsham, both 
from South Africa, were 


keeping each other com¬ 
pany tiff the very end. They 
were running on an under¬ 
standing of pacing each 
other and were doing so 
until two miles from the 
end. At this point, Gitsham 
stopped for a glass of water 
to refresh himself, taking it 
for granted that McArthur 
would wait for him, but 
McArthur had other plans. 
As soon as Gitsham stop¬ 
ped, he sprinted away and 
took such a lead that Git¬ 
sham could not catch up 
and went on to win in a time 
of 2 hours 36 minutes and 
54.8 seconds. Gitsham 
came second, finishing just 
58 seconds, later. 

When a very disgruntled 
Gitsham came into the 
dressing-room after the 
race, McArthur was sitting 
there with a glass of ctuun- 
pa^ie. He cl^ed that he 
uked champagne better 
than water. 

Also in this marathon 
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was the first ever Olympic 
fritality. A young runner 
firomPortu^, Francisco 
Lazaro, colkipsed during 
the race and had to be 
hospitalised for treatment 
of sunstroke and heart 
trouble. He died the follow¬ 
ing day. 

Bafl)d los«r 

LOSING at the Olympics 
has its effect on everyone. 
Some cry, some have bouts 
of depression and some ^t 
more determined to win 
the nelct time. 

But, Elvira Ozolina of 
USSR probably had the 
most peculiar reactiim 
when she lost her event at 
the Tcdtyo Games of 1^. 
She was the world record 
holder in the women’s jave¬ 
lin throw with a throw of' 
55.98 meters at the Rome 
Olympics. However, in 
Tokyo, Ozolina could only 
manage 54.81 meters and 
to make matters worse, 

,her record was broken by 
Mihaela Penes of Romaiua. 
Ozolina finished a poor 
fifth. 

This upset her so much 
that she straightaway went 
to the hairdressing saloon 
at the Olympic Village and 
asked the hairdresser to 
shave her head bald. Taken 
aback at this unusual re¬ 
quest, the hairdresser re¬ 
fused but she took the cfip- 
pers and cut off a chunk of 
her long hair. The haurdres- 
ser completed the job and 
she went out without even 
a scarf to hide her bald¬ 
ness. This was her way of 
punisl^ herself. 

The right spirit 

THERE have been many 
instances of sportii^ ges¬ 
tures in the Olympics but 
the case of Joe McCluskey 
,(USA) will probably stand 
out as one of the best. 

Ihe incident h^pened at 
the Los Angeles Games 
(1932) in the now famous 
3000m steeidechase event 
where all the coi^titors 
ran an extra lap. '^e regu¬ 
lar lap checker had foUen M 
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and tlio substituti' forgot to 
t oijiil Olio ()1 till' laps. 

1 ho extra nin did not 
niattei to Volainan Iso- 
Hollo ol Finlaiifl I'ot lie was 
an outright wiiim r both at 
the actual d'^t <nco and al- 
tei Ih.* added lap. 

Hut it nude a difference 
to Mct.'lc'ikey. He was 
second .it the mark where 
the nu e should ha\e 
finislu'd but the extra run 
saw linn gouig down to 
tliiid pl.ice beuig beaten by 
Bnt.iin's Torn Kvenson. 

The Hnton was very upset 
o\ c) w li It had happened 
but ui .spite of his pleading 
Ml Cluskey refused to 
lodge a protest. ‘A race has 
only one finish’ he said and 
added that he was quite 
happy to gel his bronze 
medal. 

Gold thief 

ALL medal winners in 
llie lh2U Antwerp Olympic 
(ianies were paraded in the 
siailium on the closing day 
ol lilt Games and then they 
we’ e presented theu" med- 
,)is by King Albert of Bel- 
giur.i. 

Acuiaily, all the medal 
winners were supposed to 
be itiere but, an American, 
Morns Kirk.sey, was not 
then' ill receive his medal. 
He was .1 member of tlie 
gold nu dal winning 
-t A U'Om It lay team from 
tlie U.^A akaig with Charles 
I’acidock, I icksori Scholz 
and Loieii .Murchison and 
these hiur h ut even set up 
a tu'w woi Id H\ Ol d in the 
final. 

But Ku ksey was not 
theie. Ho had gone to col¬ 
lect .1 p;ur of rumiirig shoes 
from the dressing room 
and on finding the room 
locked, tned to climb in 
through I he windows 

Imfortunately, one of tlie 
giinids -..iw him and he was 
arrested Ho was im¬ 
mediate! Ik'uidcufifed and 
w'hile bei) ig led away he 
tried toe: plain his action. 
But, t^ p' 'lice did not 
under&r, 1 English and he 
did no^jfcnuw Flemish or 



Forrest Smithson (USA) was a devout Christian. Hs 
asked for permission to the 110m hurdles in 1908 with 
a Bible In his hand. He not only won the gold medal 
but also set a world record in the process 


French, so, while the other 
athletes were receiving 
their medals and basking in 
their glory, Morris Kirksey 
wa.s in jail. 

The next day the matter 
was all cleared and he was 
released to join his team¬ 
mates. 

Hot hosts 

PATRIOTISM is encourag¬ 
ing, but when it becomes 
almost fanatical it takes an 
ugly turn. When Great Bri¬ 
tain beat Belgium in the 
final of the waterpolo at the 
Antwerp Games of 1920, 
the local people were very 
disappointed and they cer¬ 
tainly were not averse to 
showing their displeasure 
at having their team 
beaten. 

The British players, 
Charles Bugbee, Charles 
Smith, Noel Purcell. Wfl- 
iiam Dean, Christopher 
Jones, William Peacock and 
Paul Radmilovic, were 
booed and pelted witli any¬ 


thing the Belgian suppor¬ 
ters £ould lay their hands 
on. Tlie local officials were 
also very upset and refused 
to raise the victory flags 
and the Belgian band that 
was in attendance also re¬ 
fused to play the British 
national anthem. After 
fighting their way to the 
dressing-rooms, the British 
players had to be escorted, 
by an armed guard, to their 
hotel. 

Eventually, a few days la¬ 
ter, the Bribsh team was 
tendered an apology 
through the local papers 
and their gold medals were 
presented to them. 

No handicap 

PERHAPS, one of the 
most inspiring stories in 
Olympic history is that of 
Oliver Halassy. He was a 
member of the Hungarian 
waterpolo team at the Am- 
sterd^ Games in 1928, 
where they won the silver. 
He was also in the gold 


winning sides of 1932 and 
‘36. 

This man was greatly 
handicapped and to play 
one of the roughest spprts 
was a great achievement. 

At the age of 11 he had 
been knocked down by a 
tram in his native Budapest 
and one of his legs had to 
be amputated below the 
knee. In spite of this liand- 
icap he went on to become 
one of the greatest water¬ 
polo players in the world 
and a member of the 
strongest side in the world. 
Hungary have won a medal 
in waterpolo ever since the 
‘28 Games. 

Halassy played 96 times 
for his country and also 
won a gold medal in the 
European 1500m freestyle. 

He died, according to 
Hungarian sources, on 10 
September 1946 at the age 
of 37 ‘under tragic cir¬ 
cumstances.’ 

Unusual com¬ 
bination 

THINK of a wrestler and 
you will picture a huge, 
hulking man. Think of a 
heavyweight wrestler and 
you will picture a hulk that 
is closer to King Kong than 
to man. Now think of a 
gymnast and you will men- 
^y picture a lean, muscu¬ 
lar bundle of energy. The ! 

wrestler and the gymnast 
are surely poles apart. 

But, 1^1 Schumann of 
Germany combined both 
these disciplines in Ms cur¬ 
riculum. Schumann won 
gold medals in the long 
horse vault, and was a 
member of the gold medal 
vanning team in the now 
discontinued, parallel bars 
team event and the hori¬ 
zontal bar team event at 
the 1896 Games at Athens. 

At these same Games, 
Schumann also won 
another gold medal. This 
time in the Graeco-Roman 
wrestling (heavyweight 
dass). -Re^y an unusual 
combination. 

Complied by Andy O’Brien 
and Pradeep Paul 
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Gross Prrijfts 

George K. George profiles Michael (pronounced Mikayel) Gross 


THEY call him 
'Fhe Albatross af¬ 
ter the bird which 
was supposed to 
protect sailors. 
Journalists say 
that he earned 
llidt sobriquet by 
the manner in 
which he swims 
! the butterfly event. At 20, tliis young 
man has become a legend by himself. 

! 'Fhc charisma however does not come 
trom his ren'ar!:able .swimming re¬ 
cord. On the contrary, his iinu.sual 
physique, disdain for the press, pre- 
I ference for privacy as well as his 
! attitude to the sport itself have com- 
: bined to make tins man a petsonahty. 
i Michael Gross. 

I Michael (pronounced Mikayel) 
i Gro.ss came to Los Ange'os as both 
iiivth and mystery. The myth ot his 
I invincibility has been bnAen. The 
■ mystery still remains. He did every¬ 
thing possible to preserve ihe mysti¬ 
que. lie remained aloof. 

Gross declined the usual post- 
competition press conferences after 
his two gold medal wins. FiJially, when 
someone persuaded him to talk on the 
hot Tuesday afternoon of 31 July, 
there was standing room only. Those 
who had done their homework on the 
man knew that there was very little to 
expect. He hardly gives any inter¬ 
views. Also, only his close friend Laai 
^ Perenyi. who is a former teammate, is 
allowed to photograph him outside 
competitions and press conferences. 
The Italian and German reporters 
told the story of a photography ses¬ 
sion. After his victory in the European 
Championships in Rome last year, the 
photographers wanted a picture of him 
wearing all the four gold medals. But 
Gross posed only for his firiend. They 
slipped off and had the rest chasing 
them all over the town, Finally, Gross 
and Perenyi conducted their own pri¬ 
vate photo session. 

The media ought to have known 
better. Gross’s most humiliating treat¬ 
ment of the press was dished out in 
December 1982. The West German 
media had voted him the Best Male 
Athlete of the country and had 



arranged an awards dinner, 'flie same 
evening, his club team was participat¬ 
ing in a swimming contest 300 niiles 
away from Berlin. Gross skipped the 
dinner and led his team for a second 
place win. Next year, the media 
awarded hun the same honour, but 
they ensured that he was present for 
the ceremony. 

His record, however, has been 
marvellous. He is the first swimmer 
since Mark Spitz to hold simultaneous 
world records in two different depart¬ 
ments of swimming—^freestyle and 
the butterfly. He arrived in Los 
Angeles as world record holder in the 
200-mctres freestyle and 200 metres 
butterfly. 

Gross began by improving on his 
own record in the freestyle event, 
then stunned Inmself and the world 

At the press conference, the 
questions were in English, 
the answers in German 

with another world record and gold in 
the 100-metres butterfly, an event in 
which he was favoured at best-to win a 
bronze. However, he surrendered his 
world record and the first place in the 
200 metres butterfly to unknown Au- 
.stralian Jon Sieben. 

Earlier, Gross’ effort to anchor his 
team past the Americans in the 4 x 200 
freestyle relay had not been success¬ 
ful. His team won the silver only 
because of a superlative performance 
by him but unfortunately, West Ger¬ 
many finished fourth in the two med¬ 
ley relays. 

Gross did not take to swimming 
until he was lu. The 1978 World 
Swimming Championship in Berlin 
seems to have attracted him to the 
sport. He won the national junior 
championship in 1979, winning the 100 
and 200 butterfly and 200 and 400m 
freestyle events. The unusual feat 
brought him to the attention of the 
West German coaches who drafted 
him into the senior team right away. 

Gross was not sure of a berth in the 
1980 Olympic team. He was finally 
selected, only to be one of the victims 
of the Western bloc boycott. In 1981 
he set a European record in the 


200 metres butterfly. 

In 1982 he faced his first major 
international challenge at the World 
Championships in Ecuador. He upset 
world record holders Rowdy Gaines 
and Craig Beardsley of the United 
States in the 200 metres freestyle and 
200 metres butterfly events respec- 
bvely. 

Then came the European Cham¬ 
pionships in Rome last August. In a 
span of five days he set three new 
world records and won four gold 
medals and one silver. 

Gross says he came to Los Angeles 
to just swim, as has been his hobby. 
For him studies come first. 

Gross ‘intimidates’ his opponents by 
his stature, even if he does not seem 
to understand the meaning of the 
word. He is 6 feet 7 1/2 mches and 
18b pounds with blond hair and blue* 
eyes. His most outstanding feature 
thougli is his long beak. When he 
spreads his hands he attains a wing 
span of seven feet and 4 5^8 mches. It 
IS quite intimidating for his rival com¬ 
petitors to see him fly away on those 
wings. Off the water, he looks like a 
mean eagle with a wicked reach. 

If that appearance is not enough to 
make him unique, Michael Gross has 
added to his aura with his training 
habits, liis attitude to the media, 
values and goals. 

Gross lives with his parents. Jour¬ 
nalists and photographers are general¬ 
ly unwelcome. The media does not 
enjoy his trust. Hence, hardly any 
interviews. He strives to maintain his 
privacy. In the past months only one 
sports maf»zme from New York and 
ABC Television, which has the exclu¬ 
sive rights of covering the LA Olym¬ 
pics, have been granted interviews. 

At the press conference in Los 
Angeles, Gross refused to answer in 
English, a language he can speak with 
proficiency. The questions were in 
English, the answers in German. 

Most of the answers were bnef one- 
liners. The most striking answer came 
when he was asked about his nick¬ 
name, The Albatross. “Nicknames do 
not mean anything to me,” he sa’d. 






Photo Feature 


Whitewash! 

Patrick Eagar was there when West Indies laundered England 
at Old Trafford in the fourth Test to go up 4-0 
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Flash Gordonl Man of the Match Gordon Greenidge hooks Norman Cowans lor four during hit ^3. Prior to 
the series Greenidge’s highest Test score had been 193, made against India at Mngal^. 
aeries against Engla^ he hit 214 not out at Lord’s and foiiowed it up with the double 
\ S his Lord’s innings one writer put it thus: “...he m^e It look like a Sunday League romp at Southampton. 
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Bowled or caught behind? Michael Holding scatters Graeme Fowler’s balls (can you spot them?) for 0 at the 
start of England’s second innings. Dujon’s dive to the left gives the impression that it was an edge. And yea, 
for those bails try hard and If you still haven’t got them than look to the right. 
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From the meat of ‘Lag o’Lamb’. Allan Lamb, England’s boy on the burning deck, pulls Winston Davis away 
for runs during his 100 not out. He gothis third hundred of the series. Before the first Test there was talk of 

him being dropped! 








Touch courage! Paul Terry, one hand In plaster and encased In his sweater tries out a novel way of dealing 
with Joel Gamer. England's first Innings came to an end with his dismissal. Incidentally, 63 years ago, the 
series In which England were beaten 0-3, Lord Tennyson had done the same—batted one-handed against 

Gregory and Macdonald. 



‘Lights, camera, action.’ Is it a stage performance or a crtcket match? Paul Terry at short Im, boyriar PM 
Pocodc, the batsman and Gower at silly pUnt; what Is going on in their minds, one wondafs. Meami»hlla« it Is i' 

only Baptiste bPooock 6. ' 
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It is time to go 

It’s curtains for Bob Willis this season. 
In a sentimental mood, he attempts to 
evaluate honestly his contribution to 
county and country 


f ’ • I made up my 

I jflgp j mind to retire from 
! class cricket 

. .. j before I bowled a 
i ''4- i ball in competitive 

I anger this season. 

d 'Fliat point must be 
1 , ' made right from the 

L.. J start, in case some 

mistnformed souls think it was taken 
because I lost the England captaincy. 
As far as 1 was concerned, I would 
play for my country under the lead¬ 
ership of anybody. That has always 
been the case, and indeed that re¬ 
mains so until the end of the season. If 
I thought t could not have done myself 
justice for England this summer, I 
would have opted earhe’'. 1 have my 
professional pride and would have felt 
that I would not disgrace myself for 
much of this summer. 

Yet It was bound to be ‘downhill all 
the way from now on’ for a fast bowler 
with creaking joints who was turned 
.35. It gets no easier physically. I can 
still psyche myself up for the big 
games and manage to get by on 
eiperience, but the spells after the 
initial burst with the new ball take 
more out of me. 

Fast bowling at the highest level 
needs a sustained performance at any 
stage of the day’s play, and every day 
if necessary throughout a long season. 
That is no longer possible for ROD 
because I stiffen up after a long spell 
of bowling. The morning after a long 
stint is pretty painful in the Willis 
household; it takes a fair amount of 
time to get the feet on the floor and 
coax the body into my usual bout of 
running, which has always been my 
staple diet in terras of preparation. 

It is easier on tour, where the 
one-day internationals usually allow a 
rest of a few days, and where a Test 
match is followed by absence from llte 
next game. There is time to soak in 
the bath, soothe the ageing bones and 
build for the next big game. It is 
different during an English season, 


where an important one-day game 
immediately follows a Test at the 
other end of the country. I get no time 
to recharge the old batteries, with the 
result that I do not feel I will continue 
to do myself justice. 

1 always said that I would bring 
down the curtain when my fielding 
became a liability to the rest of the 
team: that moment is nigh. It does not 
look ver>' impressive when 1 stick out 
a large boot to stop a ball that would 
be swooped on by a more agile fast 
bowler. Nor docs it look very im¬ 
pressive when sharpwitted batsmen 
pick you out in the field and think 
about running a second as you lumber 
towards the ball. It would have been 
differi-nt if I could have fielded at shp 

have no chance of surpas¬ 
sing Lillee’s total of Test 
victims, nor do I deserve to, 
because Lillee was the 
greatest of my time, and 
beating his tally would only 
underline how comparative¬ 
ly meaningless statistics can 
be.” 

m recent years—my catching has 
always been satisfactory once I get 
near the baO—but my wonky knees 
presented me from gettmg down to 
the appropriate catching position. 

No mystique, therefore, about my 
decision to call it a day. I face the 
same physical problem that faces ev¬ 
ery fast bowler, even great specimens 
like Dennis LiDee. There are still goals 
to aim for this season. I have no 
chance of surpassing Lillee's total of 
Test victims, nor do I deserve to, 
because Lillee was the greatest of my 
time, and beating his tally would only 
underline how comparatively meaning¬ 
less statistics can te. Basic^y, 1 want 
to go out of the game with my 
self-respect intact, before people start 


whispering loudly that 1 should be 
pensioned off. I owed Warwickshire 
vKtory in the Benson & Hedges final 
to repay them in some small way for 
all the consideration and kindness the 
club has shown to me since 1 moved 
up from Surrey in 1972. Warwickshire 
have never had full value from me for 


all sorts of reasons—mainly mjuries 
and the wear and tear of Tests—but 
the club has never wavered from its 
belief that England honours for me 
also meant a boost for the coimty. 

It is important that I leave the 
playing staff in good hands; luckily 
men like David Brown, Norman Gif¬ 
ford, Dennis Amiss, Neal Abberley 
and Alan Oakman are theie to provide 
invaluable background experience. I 
hope to stay in cricket in some capac¬ 
ity, but I genuinely do not know what 
that would entail at the moment. Sudi 
considerations can wait until the sea¬ 
son ends and I start regretting that I 
never really learned how to bat. 

1 am not a sentimental person but of 
course there will be a host of conffict- 
ing memories jamming in on me when 
I get to September. Yet one door 
closes and the next one either opens 
or slams you in the face. It is up to me 
to ensuie that the appropriate door 
opens favourablv and that 1 pack it in 
before the old bathcliair comes out 

It will feel strange not to be part of 
the usual winter tour''spring training 
routine and I shall smile benignly the 
thought of Messrs Gifford and Amiss 
trudging around the Edgbaston 
ground, trying to run off the effects of 
all those lunches in the winter. In 
stead 1 shall be tuning in to the 
morning concert on Radio 3, wonder¬ 
ing about the day’s racing card at 
Uttoxeter, and debating whether to 
take a chance at engaging my baby 
daughter in conversation. 

It will be pleasant to thuik occa¬ 
sionally about one or two bowling 
pt'rformances—-Leeds in 1981, the 
Ashes senes of 1977, for example— 
but I am too realistic to allow nostalgia 
to permit me many indulgences. I dd 
the best I could but a sensible apprais¬ 
al of men hke Lillee. Holding and Snow 
puts R.G.D. WiUis ui context; they 
were the real thoroughbreds, while I 
was simply effecbve by mental atti¬ 
tude and sheer hard work. In the end I 
will settle for an admission that 1 made 
the best out of whatever I had. When 
that no longer seems a consistent 
prospect, it is time to go. 

Courtesy Wisdcn Crickel MofilWy 
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Beginning this week, we start extracts from Rod Marsh’s 
book ‘The Inside Edge/ In this first instalment the author 
recounts the frustrations of a tour to Pakistan in 1982 and the 
successful Ashes series that followed it. The book is published 
by Lansdowne Rigby International and priced at £ 5.95. 


T he more you think of the 1982 
Australian cricket tour of 
Pakistan the more you want 
to forg|t It. Quite apart hpom 
the hict that the Pakis beat the pants 
off us in the three Tests and two 
one-day internationals, the country 
Itself IS, to the western visitor, a 
non-event 

It was Amencan humonst Tom 
Lehrer, I think, who once said “If you 
want a long holiday, spend the n^t m 
Adelaide ’’ I don’t know about Ade¬ 
laide, but It certainly apphes to 
Pakistan 

For one thmg, the population is 
almost exclusively Muslim, which 
means it’s illegal for them to dnnk 
limor Every Australian cricket team 
of my expenence looks forward to a 
beer m the dressing-room after a long, 
hot day’s play, and Pakistan seems'to 
have more long, hot days than most 
countries So beer m the dressing- 
room was out 

I suppose It was no great loss reaOy 
because most of the rooms were les^ 
than luxsnous—quite grotty, in feet— 
and It might have been a bttle depress¬ 
ing to stick around there too long 
We were fer better off than the 
tounng teams of the 1950s and 1960s, 
thou^ because since those days the 
nmor abes hke Lahore and Karachi 
have acquired fine, modem hotels. 
And being VIPs, that’s where we 
sta^. 

We were hicky, too, m being able to 
have supplies of Australian beer and 
canned tot shipped in. That was 
really our staple diet. It might not 


sound too health promoting, but un 
less you care to play Pakistani roulette 
by living on their curnes, there is little 
else for the tourist to eat Now I love 
a good curry as weU as tht next man, 
but I’ve never come to grips wth 
eating it when I’ve a game of encket to 
play next day 

I’ve never left the field during a 
Test match to complete my day’s 
ablutions I know what a curry can do 
to the old mtemal nether regions 



HIMQIIW WtMrt OM pf IhOM 
davMtating PaMatani concoctlona 
could do to you, aa you stood 
behind the stumpa all day. You’d 
be making more runs than 
Bradman. Ana none of them would 
count on the scoreboard.” 


Imagine what one of these devastating 
Pakistani concoctions could do to you, 
as you stood there behind the stumps 
aD day You’d be making more runs 
than Bradman 

And none of them i^ould count on 
the scoreboard 

So Swan Lager and canned Austra¬ 
lian tot It was For me, anyway 

Some of the guys who’d not toured 
Pakistan before were a little more 
adventurous and ignored warnings ab¬ 
out sampling the culinary delights of 
the mystic east They certainly kept 
the team doctor busy with their sto¬ 
mach complaints 

Even the most cautious of us 
tended to live with perpetual mild 
diarrhoea You know, that get up and 
go feeling Not get up and go out and 
play cricket like a man possessed, but 

g st up and go to the gents Or to the 
dies if you couldn’t make it as fer as 
the gents 

I suppose if you were on an ex¬ 
tended tour of Pakistan and lived on 
beer and tinned tot you’d come home 
an alcoholic with tot fly I figure it will 
sbll beat the lavages of gut-teanng, 
bowel-blowing curry 
But food IS not really the big draw¬ 
back over there. It’s the boredom. 
God, the boredom. 

'The average day’s play starts at 10 
am and ends about 4 ^ So you’ve got 
the rest of the afternoon and aD 
evening free But what do you do? 
Very httle. Because there’s very little 
you can do 

You. go back to your l^tel (in the 
bigger hotels they give you a team 


. JL 
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room) and you sit around. You just sit 
around. 

Having been there before. I made 
sure I packed a cassette player and 
lots of ammunition this time. At least 
we could listen to music. 

'Hiey also had in-bouse television 
movies and if anyone would like to 
hear me recite the entire dialogue of 
The Sting, don’t hesitate to ask. 

I saw the bloody thing 33 times on 
that tour ant) I know it off by heart. 1 
, also hum the theme tune so well that 
you'd swear I’d composed it. Da da 
dada-dum da-dum da-dum da-da-da- 
da-da-da-da-da-dum See? 

Scott Joplin, you know. 

Boredom can make a man—or a 
touring cricket team- rio silly things 
and we found our outlet in firecrack¬ 
ers. Firecrackers, mind you. 

A few of us went shopping during a 
rest day in l^hore and we came 
across a little shop specialising in 
fireworks, which are apparently pretty 
big in Pakistan but, as you know, a 
tlung of the past in Australia. Frankly, 
Id agreed with every tampaign to 
outlaw them at home because I think 
putting a cracker <n the hand of a kid is 
about as sensible as letting a drunk 
dnver take the controls of a fully-laden 
Jumbo jet. 

But we needed a diversion. I sus¬ 
pect Allan Border was deprived of 
fircwoiks as a kid because he bought a 
huge bundle. Most of them, in feet. 
It’s amazing how such childish tilings 
can excite grown men when there’s 
nothing else to do. 

Graeme Wood turned out to be a 
' frustrated astronaut liccause he de- 
. lighted in firing skyrockets from his 
hotel window. 

Greg Ritchie went more for noise 
than colour. The old “penny hunger’’ 
was his go. 

There were more bai^ in our hotel 
than you’d find in a mining-town mas¬ 
sage parlour on pay night. 

We raided each other’s rooms and 
generally made first-class nuisances of 
ourselves. 

Col Egar, our manager, had no 
choice but to ban our fireworks 
altogether, so it developed into a 
game of hit and run. Letting them off 
was secondary—the secret was not to 
be caught doing it. 

Col was pretty understanding. I 
suspect he’d like to have been in¬ 
volved in the caper. He must have 
been as bored as the rest qf us. But 
managers of touring cricket teams 
must not be seen to unwind. Certainly 


they must not be seen firing skyrock¬ 
ets from hotel windows. 

It is almost too painful to recall what 
happened to us on the field in Pakis¬ 
tan. We thought like losers, we played 


The ‘Playboy’ 

interview 

PLAYBOY: By the time this 
interview appears, you will be in 
the closing stages of a Test series 
in Pakistan, playing once again 
under the leadership of Kim 
Hughes. Can you put the record 
straight on the captain-player 
relationship between you and 
Hughes? 

MARSH: Yes, there’s no problem 
from my point of view. Having 
played under Tony Lock. John 
Inverarity, Ian and Greg Chappell, 

I guess Kim suffers a lot by 
comparison as a captain. He’s still 
learning about the game. 
PLAYBOY: But you don’t deny 
that you have challenged some of 
his on-field decisions? 

MARSH: I don’t agree with some 
of the decisions he makes and I feel 
' it’s my duty to tell him. He hstens, 
but lhat doesn’t overcome the real 
problem. You tell him something 
but a week later he’s doing the 
same thing again. 

PLAYBOY: Are you saying he has 
a deepseated resentment of your 
advice? 

MARSH: No, I don’t think he 
resents advice at all. In many ways 
he’s a very naive person and, like 
most of us, he works on adrenalin. 
When his adrenalin is pumping he 
makes decisions that aren’t 
calculated. This is borne out m his 
approach to batting. For years 
everyone has realised that he’s a 
very good technician, particularly 
on Australian wickets, but so many 
times he’s thrown his hand away. 
Every senior player he's played 
with has toki him to curb his 
impetuosity but he still hasn’t come 
to grips with that It’s disturbing 
for one so talented not to be doing 
as well as he should. Mind you, 1 
want to make it quite clear that I’m 
very proud to be playii^ for 
Austi^ and I wnll play under 
anyone. But having said that, I 
honestly would prefer to play under 
several other players who 1 think 
would do a better job than Kim. 
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like losers. And we lost everything we 
attempted. 

Yet we probably lost the entire 
series in just half an hour on the first 
day of the first Test. 

We were going along very nicely, 
three down for 200-odd and things 
looking very good for tomorrow. But 
in the ^ or so minutes before stumps, 
we lost Kim Hughes and Greg Ritclue. 
It was just what the Pakistanis needed 
and just what we didn’t. They came 
out next day and skittled us with the 
new baO. 

Had we got through that crisis time 
and resumed with only three down, it 
might have been a new ball game, a 
new series. 

The wicket was playing very well— 
and I must say here that the Pakistan 
strips have improved immensely since 
my previous trip—and we have only 
ourselves to blame. 

But it is very difficult to motivate 
yourself or each other when you're on 
a tour you are not really epjoying. 
When there is nothing to look forward 
to that night or next day, you tend to 
become a plodder and not a skilled 
tradesmaa When the evening ahead 
promises only beer, tinned ^t and 
another in-house screen of The Sting, 
you wonder what the heU you’re doing 
here anyway. 

But let me not make excuses and 
detract from Pakistan’s performance. 
They played very good cricket. Per¬ 
centage cricket. They were desper¬ 
ately keen to perform well in front of 
their fenatical home crowds—crowds, 
you might remember, who are not 
allowed to drink. 

Pakistani crowds riot stone sober. 
They tear down fences, wreck stands, 
pelt players with anything they can lay 
their hands on. And all that without a 
drop to drink. 

Imagine the mayhem if they’d had a 
skinful of beer? Or, transferring 
thoughts to the West Indies, half a 
bottle of rum apiece. You don’t even 
think about things like that. 

Our final one-day fixture, in 
Karachi, was abandoned amid a show¬ 
er of missiles. I asked around and 
people in the know said the mob had 
nothing against us personally. No, 
titty were protesting because they 
wanted a new grandstand built at the 
ground. Tliey’ve a fiinny way of ex¬ 
pressing themselves in Pakistan. 

1 know local crowd behaviour 
embarrasses the Pakistan players 
themselves. Playing as they do, on 
the razor’s edge of a mob, titty must 
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regard a bad day on the Sydney Hill or 
in Melboiime’s Bay 13 db panic stuff 
It certainly didn’t put them off theu" 
game. They had so nuinv excellent, 
in-fomi players and we weie simply 
no match for them 
We were never able to get on top of 
Imran Khan's pace He is a wonderful 
bowler who \^1 again take a lot of 



When the evemng tUtead 
promises only beer, tin¬ 
nedjruk and another 
in-house screen of The 
Sting, you wonder what 
the heUyou*re doing 
here anyway. 


wickets when Pakistan tour Australia 
for 6ve Tests in the 1983 84 summer. 

But the bowler to watch will be 
leg-spinner Abdul Qadir He had us 
tied up in knots and althou^ he may 
not be as effective on our wickets, he 
will still be a bogeyman. Qadir is a 
very ag(p:essivc spinner. Australian 
crowds will love him. 

Pakistani battmg is traditionally 
strong and they had a real field dav at 
our expense. 

Mohsin Khan had enjoyed an in¬ 
credible senes in England and earned 
that form nght back home with him. 
The only way we could get him out in 
the first Test in Karachi was to app^ 
against him for handling the ball, ^e 
crowd didn't like that all. but at least it 
got nd of him. 

Javed Miandad may have lost tiM 
captaincy, but he showed us that he 
had lost none of his class. His century 
in the third Test was a masterly 
innings and, again, just what we didn’t 
need. 

Mudassar also batted very well and 
Zaheer is almost m a class of his owa 
Zaheer belted a century agamst us m 
one of the one-day games. It was 
quite demoralising. 

But for some appallingly sloppy 
fielding, we may have made quite a 
game of the first Test. Geoff I.,awson 
and Jeff Thomson did everything any¬ 
one could expect of them, but were 
badly let down by dropped catches. If 
we’d held those chances, it may have 
been a different story. We may even 
have won, which woidd have put us in 
the nght frame of mind for the rest of 
the senes. 

But it was a totally frustrating tour. 


Thomson exemplified our feelmgs, I 
think, when he kicked over the 
stumps after bowling one of several 
no-b^s in the thnrd Test. 

It was most unThomsoniike be¬ 
haviour and I'm sure he regretted it as 
soon as he’d done it. But he’d had 
enough of Pakistan. We all had. 

I would still recommend a tour of 
that country to any young cncketer. It 
IS quite an expenence and it seems to 
make you grow up m a hurry. 

But you woudn’t want to do it every 
year. 

S o the Australians who arrived 
back from the tour of Pakistan in 
1982 were a pretty bedraggled bunch. 
To say we were glad to be home was 
quite an understatement. 

Trips to Pakistan or India are al¬ 
ways a bit of an ordeal The conditions 
are quite strange to us, the wickets 
never suit our type of cricket, the 
crowds are (to say the very least) 
volatile and unpredictable and you 
have to watch everything you eat and 
dnnk. It is no bed of roses, I can tell 
you. 

The 1982 tour was worse than most 
because of the terrible hidings we got. 
Full marks to the Pakis, though, lliey 
played the game to suit the conditions 
and they ‘did’ us like dinners. 



“N, MI was told, tha fftowboy thing 
cost nM the captaincy, men that’s 
too bad. It was worth it to see Kim 
Hughes really come of age.” 


1 suppose we should have been 
quite depressed when we lobbed 
home, but I thmk we were all lookmg 
forward to the summer ahead—and 
the Ashes senes against England. 

1 don’t have to tell you what an 
Ashes senes means. The West*Indi- 
ans may be the most cxcitmg cncke- 
ters ui the world, but to Australians 
and Englishmen, the Ashes are what 
the game is all about. 

We were considerably heartened by 
the knowledge that Greg Chappell 
would be back in the side It was 
presumed that he would be captain 
and that’s how it turned out. 

1 was also told—^and agaui I speak 
mthout real authonty—that if a cer- 
tam article had not appeared in Play¬ 
boy magazine, then I would have had 
the captaincy. I really don’t know 
about that one, but it was great to see 
Chappell back m charge of affairs. He 
has been such a great player for 
Australia and his very presence com¬ 
mands respect and coitfdence among 
the team. 

For my part, I looked back on that 
Playboy interview and regretted it not 
at I really beheve it did Austrahan 
cricket a lot of good. 

The contentious part of the inter¬ 
view was, of course, my opinion ot 
Kim Hu^es as a captam and a bats¬ 
man. It certainly stung Hughes into 
action—to the pouit of producing the 
best season of cncket of his career. 
Kim played like a man possessed, with 
a new sense of responsibility. And if 
that was a result of what I’d said about 
him then I’m delighted because it did 
the team a helluva lot of good. And my 
first allegiance has always been to the 
team. 

If, as I was toM, the Playboy thing 
cost me the captaincy, then that’s too 
bad. It was worth it to see Kun 
Hughes really come of age. 

1 like to think I had a hand ui Rodney 
Hoggfs improvement, too. I had a 
run-in-with Rodney in England in 
1981. Seemed to me that he wasn’t 
putting m, although I was unaware 
how badly he was inured and I really 
had a piece of him one afternoon 
before the Leeds Test. 

As if to prove me wrong and bore it 
up me, Hoggy bounced back to be one 
of the real success stones of the 
1982-83 summer. Like Hughes, he 
became a model of consistency. He 
worked harder, on and off the field, 
than any of us, wouldn’t have a dnnk if 
he had a game coming up within the 
next four or five days and became a 
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* terrific team maa Ma^be I should 
have been a psychologist. 

So the first Test was upon us and it 
you'd believed a lot of the critics, 
you’d have expected Australia to wrap 
It up in a couple of days. 

We had our opportunities in that 
Perth Test, but we let England escape 
with a draw. I think we were the 
better team but the scorebook didn’t 
show it that way. 

Things might have been different if 
Terry Alderman had picked up a 
chance firom Chris Tavare before the 
dour England opener had made very 
many, but it wasn’t to be. 

It was a good batting strip and Greg 
Chappell made a great start to the 
series on it. His century in the first 
innings gladdened the heart. It also 
put one of my predictions ri|^t on 
course. I’d told his brother Ian before 
the series started that if Greg didn’t 
amass 650 runs during the five Tests 
he wasn’t dinkum. Well, Greg didn’t 
get 650 but, the way he started, he 
i^ked like achieving it in a canter. 

He got another hundred in Adelaide 
and I had the feeling that he was going 
to blitz the England attack. 

Unfortunately, he lost a little form. 
By the time Adelaide was drae we 
were 2-0 up after three and he may 
have thought he’d done enou^. 
Maybe a litde boredom crept into his 
batting. It can happen to great play¬ 
ers. It certainly nappened to Barry 
Richards in the county competition. 
He simply got bored with making 
runs. He became more a run-making 
machine than a personality. 

The Englishmen obviously saw 
Chappell—bored or not—as their 
greatest individual threat and they 
started bpwJing to a plan. They man¬ 
aged to bounce him a couple of times 
and he got himself out hooking. A 
younger Greg Chappell would not 
riave fallen for that, but it was notice- 
aUe that in this series he was starting 
to play his strokes from the outset 

The Chappell of bygone summers 
would rarely play an outstanding shot 
in his first 30 runs. He would push the 
ball around for his ones and twos for 
the first hour until he knew he was 
seeing it weH. Then the master bats¬ 
man would take over—and you know 
the rest 

Greg had obviously decided, 
though, that in 1982-83 he wasn’t 
{H-epared to hang around that long. He 
was going to shiMt fi>r 100 in as little 


time as possible.. It didn’t always 
work. 

Our hopes of bowling the Poms out 
often enough in the remaining four 
Tests took a big dive when we lost 
Alderman in the extraordinary Perth 
schemozzie, and Lillee in the game 
against Tasmania in Devonport. It 
seemed like a double disaster and we 
were starting to wonder if somebody 
up there really liked us at all. 

Jeff Thomson and Carl Rackemann 
replaced Lillee and Alderman for the 
Brisbane Test and performed very, 
very well. Thommo started badly, but 
bounced back with five wickets in the 
second innings. He was overdue for a 
change of ludc and I was delighted to 
see ttogs start to run his way for the 
first time in a couple of years. 

Rackemann bowled taster than any 
other Australian all summer. One spell 
downwind in that Brisbane Test was 
real hurricane stuff. I couldn’t see 
England winning a Test with this 
feltow hurling down his thunderbolts 
from a great height. 

Unfortunately, it was to be Rack- 
emann’s only 'Test of tte series. He, 
too, was injured, and in came Hogg. 
Ro^y had put up with his share of 
knockers—me among them, remem¬ 
ber?—but he wasn’t about to waste 
this opportunity. He bowled magni¬ 
ficently for the rest of the summer. 



“It was a vary atrange decision by 
WIIHb. Ha dafendad n atou^ but ha 
aura aa hall ragrattad H.” 


He was straight, accurate and bowled 
with plenty of &e. The fact that he 
rarely smiles when he takes a wicket 
must be quite off-putting to a 
batsman. 

Meanwhile, Geoff Lawson had rec¬ 
overed from a bad start in Perth to 
become Australia’s top strike bowler. 
I’d predicted publicly that Lawson 

Having picked wider 
Tony i/Mk, John In- 
'verarity, Ian and Greg 
Chappell, / guess Kim 
suffers a lot by compari¬ 
son as captain. He*s sdU 
teaming about dte 
game. 

would be the man of the series, but 
when he bowled so poorly in the first 
innings in Perth, I started to doubt my 
judgement. Geoff bounced back with 
five wickets in the second innings, 
however, followed up with 11 in the 
Brisbane Test and hasn’t looked back 
since. 

We had a few anxious moments in 
our second innings in Brisbane when 
we were 3/83, chasing 188. But David 
Hookes and Kim Hughes batted re¬ 
sponsibly and beautiMy to guide us 
tfffough what could have developed 
into a crisis. 

The third Test in Adelaide was by 
far our best performance of the 
series. We won by eight wickets and I 
think that’s a pretty fair indication of 
how the game was played. 

We really got things together in 
Adelaide after Bob WilHs had won the 
toss for England and obligingly sent us 
in on a beautiful batting strip. It was a 
very strange decision by WUIis. He 
defended it stoutly but he sure as hefl 
regretted it. 

So it was two up, with two to play, 
and as much as 1 respect the old 
budldog figjiting spirit of the English, I 
couldn t see Aem getting up off the 
floor to salvage the series. 

Sure, we all knew there would be 
lots of soul-searching in the En^and 
camp and a desperate, last-ditch effort 
in die Melbourne and Sydney Tests, 
But we’d outylayed them pretty com¬ 
prehensively up to that point. 

For one thing, they’d been unable 
to find a pair of opening batsmen to 
give them a reasonable start. What 
they’d have given for a Geoff Boycott 
or a Graham Gooch! 
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LIFEBUOY is health. 
When you've had a 
hard day at work... 
or enjoyed a 
vigorous game, 
there's nothing like 
a bath with Lifebuoy. 
It leaves you feeling 
so clean, so healthy! 



UFEBIlOY wiaslies aivay 

A quality prcxl^t by Hindustan Lever lintas t as 23 i r 
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Smooth sailing for Swale 


I T turned out to be a back 
stretch rumour. Trainer 
Woody Stephens did not 
have the aphorism known 
as Murphy's Law (whatev¬ 
er can go wrong, go 
wrong) inscribed over his 
stable entrance. When 
1 nominations for the 110th 
running of the Kentucky 
Derby closed on February 
15,1984, there were 314 
nominees and most obser¬ 
vers believed that the 313 
horses who would not win 
the Kentucky Derby would 
come from a shedrow other 
than that of trainers 
Stephens. 

They were right, but the 
road to the Roses was not 
what Stephens or many 
other people expected it to 
be, and Swale’s smooth 
cruise down the stretch at 
Churchill Downs to a three 
length victory, in America’s 
frost prestigious horse 
race was a welcome ray of 
sunshine in what has been a 
winter and spnng of con¬ 
siderable discontent for the 
70-year-old Stephens. 

A major portion of that 
discontent was reflected in 
the absence from the Der¬ 
by field of 1983 champion 
two-year-old colt Devil’s 
Bag, who had been syndi¬ 
cated for 36 million dollars 
after clapping oft five 
straight wins in cakewalk 
fashion and who was consi¬ 
dered by almost everyone 
who thinks about such mat¬ 
ters to be the logical heir to 
the phrase, "the best horse 
who ever looked through a 
bridle." 

Devil’s Bag was in bam 
41 at Churchiil Downs on 
Derby Day, but unlike 
Swale lie had his feed bin 
with him for he was not 
going to be running this 
day. His race in the one 
mile Derby Trial Stakes in 
April was, if not a failure, 
unimpressive for a cedt ex¬ 
pected to run another quar¬ 


ter-mile the following 
Saturday. Thus, on Tues¬ 
day, May 1, the announce¬ 
ment was made by a clearly 
disappointed Stephens that 
the colt he had once 
thought to be the best 
horse he had ever trained 
would not be in the starting 
gate for the Derby. 

With Devil’s Bag out, the 
attention shifted to trainer 
D, Wayne Lukas and his 
classy filly tandem of Althea 
and Life’s Magic. The for¬ 
mer was coming oft a 
powerful performance in 
the Arkansas Derby in 
which she whipped a solid 
field of colts wi& ease, 
decimated the stakes re¬ 
cord, and became the 
youngest horse ever to 
earn miUion dollars in 
purses. 

Swale, who had been 
beaten rather easily in die 
I^exington Stakes at 
Keeneland in April, Was the 
almost forgotten hero in 
the final days of preparation 
prior to the race, both by 
the media and the general 
public. The preliminary 
betting on the Derby, held 
Swale at 7 to 1 equal to 
Blue Grass Stakes Winner 
Tavlor's Special. 

There had been periodic 
rainfall during the week and 
there was some uiKertain- 
ty about the track condition 
on a day-to-day basis. For 
the second successive 
year, the crowd made a 
Lukas-trained entry the 
favourite. Sending Althea 
and Life’s Magic oft at 2-to- 
1. Thereafter, they differed 
from the early-bird punters 
by making Swale the 7 to 2 
second choice with Silent 
King getting strong support 
at 9 to 2 and the Pmee 
Circle going off at 6 to 1. 
Taylor^s Special was next 
at 7 to 1 and the field 
horses were at 10 to 1 with 
everyone else beyond that 
level. 


Consensus held that the 
pace of the Derby was like¬ 
ly to be rapid although De¬ 
vil’s Bag’s departure from 
the scerte left some ques¬ 
tion about who mifdit run 
with Althea. As has been 
typical of the chase for this 
particular Derby, the con¬ 
census was wrong and 
Althea broke from the gate 
with Alarcrity and was in 
the lead after the first quar¬ 
ter, which was run in a 
reasonable 23 2/5. 

Her closest pursuer at 
this point was Gotham 
Stakes winner. Bear Hunt, 
who was tracked by Swale 
with Vanlandinghan, Biloxi 
Indian in attendzmee. 
McCarron on Althea, began 
to back up the pace in the 
next quarter so that they 
went through a half-mile in 
472/5. With the filly hold¬ 
ing a length lead over Bear 
Hunt and another half- 
length edge over Swale. 

Bear Hunt began to de¬ 
cline the issue at this point 
and Swale moved alongside 
Althea as his ride, Pincay, 
heeded Stephens’s pre¬ 
race instructions not to let 
anyone get an easy lead. 
Pincay said later that Swale 
was running easily down 
the backstretch and that he 
was very confident at that 
point 

Six furlongs were com¬ 
pleted in a decided pedes¬ 
trian 1:114/5 at which mo¬ 
ment Althea was hanging 
on to a head lead. Hanging 
on was the correct term, 
for Swale started to move 
by her at the three-eights 
pole and she began to fade 
toward the back end of the 
field. When McCarron saw 
that she vras not going to 
make it, he did not press¬ 
ure her unduly, a fact for 
which he was praised by 
Lukas after ^ race. 

Meanwhile, on the busi¬ 
ness end of the race. Swale 
,had taken cimtrol of things 


to the point that it appeared 
he could name his winnmg 
margin. Swale opened up a 
five-length margin in mid¬ 
stretch and won by 3-1/4 
lengths in a moderate 2:02 
sec for the 1-1/4 miles over 
a track that Pincay said was 
m good shape, but 
appeared to be a Ijit holding 
throu^out the afternoon. 

The fact that he did not 
have to run faster to domin¬ 
ate his field might have said 
'something about the quality 
;of those behind him, 
^although it seemed going in 
to the rac^ that the field 
had a lot of good, if not 
exceptional horses m it. 
Among the missing, other 
than Devil’s Bag, were Dr 
(garter and Time For A 
Change, both whom looked 
like potential worldbeaters 
in winter and early ^ring in 
Florida, but were sidelined 
by ailments. 

It’s best to say that 
Swale beat what he had to 
beat which probably means 
some very nice horses and 
he did so convincinglv./For 
his tour of the race track, 
Swale earned a record 

537.400 dollars of the re¬ 
cord gross purse of 

712.400 dollars, making 
him a millionaire whose tot¬ 
al career earnings are 
1,273.641 dollars, earned 
from eight wins in 12 starts 
(never out of the first 
three). 

Ironicaily, his Derby 
earnings pushed Swale past 
his sire, Seattle Slew, on 
the all-time earnings list 
That horse, who esuned 
1,208.726 dollars in three 
Iseasons of racuig, has be- 
,come the hottest sire in the 
;world at the moment, 
thanks in no small measure 
to Swale, who is Seattle 
Slew’s first classic winner 
and also follows in his sire’s 
hoof prints as a Kentucky 
Derby Winner. ’ 
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CfflSPfTS S6jcer 


Bagan shocked 

P OOR Mohun Bagaii 1 heu j«)V «n the season They looked forward to 
proved so shortlived Their their favourite team winning the 1984 
tnumph over hast Bengal, their arch Calcutta league title with an unbeaten 
rivals, instilled tieinendous confidence record wluch, at one stage, seemed 
in them as well as their fans who had an increasingly likely prospect The 
long been tormented by then defeats only obstacle to it left to be overcome 
in several all Indu tournaments earlier was Mohammedan Sporting, after 



tlw right It SlMbbir All 


Mohun Bagan’s their remarkable vic- 
to^ over East Bengal. 

But then there was little to be 
worried about. Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing’s performance has been disastrous 
in the league this year and no Mohun 
Bagan fan anticipated anything* worse 
than a draw when theu" team met 
Mohammedan Sporting in the third 
exhibition match of the current soccer 
season 

But the worst happened and ail 
their hopes were blasted, when 
Mohun Bagan suffered defeat at the 
hands of Mohammedan Sporting. The 
league title was not at stake But a 

E restige issue it surely was. And 
lohun Bagan felt deeply hurt to 
suffer such a blow just when they 
were nding the ciest of a wave of 
success 

The secret of Mohammedan Sport- 
mg’s success was then- speed coupled 
with a strong defence. TTiere can be 
no denying that for the most part it 
was Mohun Bagan who dominated the 
game, but all their efforts went hay- 
wure once they reached the Moham¬ 
medan Sporting defence zone, on the 
one hand, and whenever there was an 
attack from the Mohammedan S.C. 
camp. It proved to be faster and much 
more incisive than Mohun Bagan's on 
the other 

Added to it was their neat passing 
and keen game rcadi^. They correct¬ 
ly anticipated gaps in their enemies’ 
defence and sought to utihse them. 
And this was preasely how they got 
their match-winner m the very frst 
amute A surprise move <k)wn the left 
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flank by Subir Sarkar, who has been 
playing exceedinc^y well this season, 
caui^t the ei^e defence on the 
wrong foot with Compton Dutta, 
thou^ a seasoned fighter of many a 
battle royal, fumbling to tackle the 
onrushing Mohammedan Sporting left 
winger properly. The next moment a 
measured centre from Sarkar landed 
at the feet of Shabbir Ali, stancfing 
unmarked on top of the penalty box. 
Shabbir out the ball home equally 
neatly. iThere was nothing the retreat¬ 
ing Mohun Bagan defenders could 
have done about it. 

Thereafter, however, the capacity 
crowd at the Eden Gardens saw 
Mohun Bagan put up a (p'eat effort to 
equalise. But there were too many 
faults in their game. There was a 
remarkable lack of coordination, of 
understanding not to speak of the lack 
of finish which was quite astonishing. 

They kept on trying, but repeat^ 
failure graduaUy coidoimded their 
strategy even further, much to the 
anguish of their frns and coach P.K. 
Baneijee. 

On the other hand, for Mohamme¬ 
dan Sporting, the victory came as a 
great morale-booster. After emerging 
as the champion club of the country, 
they suffer^ an unexpectedly \em 
time, performing miserably even in a 
local competition like the senior divi¬ 
sion Calcutta league. So lean that they, 
had been thinking of withdrawing from 
the championship. But this victory 
made things different altogether. 

The man who deserves special 
mentim was Atanu Bhattacharya, the 


Mohammedan Sporting goalkeeper. 
Whenever Mohun Bagan spelt danger 
in their rival territory, it was Atanu 
who took it upon himself to neutralize 
it. Showing amazing anticipation and a 
keen sense of timing, he made the 
ri^t move at the moment. Comer 
kicks were thwarted with precision, 
free-kicks were foiled with perfection 
and when a field move by the Mohun 
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his side’s rescue. And it happened a 
number of times. 

This young man has already made 
his mark as a worthy successor to the 
top senior goalkeepers in the country 
and chances are that he will prove an 
asset to the nation in the forthcoming 
days, especially now that India (s often 
taking part in international competi¬ 
tions. 


Bagan frontliners got past their de¬ 
fence, it was Atanu again who came to napoieo by suprakash ohoahai 



Atanu tMing chalrad out of tlw ground 



Thoir Joy knew no bounds: Mohammedan fans rejoicing after the victory 
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Popular Rally 


The gutsiest of them all 


K arnataka's two-wheeier guys 

aie just Rally after tally 

they have blaaed a trail of glory with 
their gutsy mling and the splendid 
work done bv the guy on the pillion— 
the navigatoi. 

The gutsiest of them all is un¬ 
doubtedly Gautam Kadain who is the 
only two wheek'r guy to have won the 
K-IOOO thnce. 

(jautani pioved his class recently at 
the Kerala Auto Spoits Club’s Popular 
Rally by coming out tops. His partner 
was another fine rallvist—Nandki 
shore. 

In second spot were Seetharam and 
Ramdas, winners of the Coffee-500. 
They hail from Chtknuigalur while 
another Chikmagalur ndcr, Shantaku- 
mar, finished third. 

The two-wheeler rally was cut 
short at Tnvandnim as it was running 
too late and only three of the 30 
vehicles which were flagged off could 
make it there. And, that aO three were 
from Karnataka, shows you what class 
they belong to. 

Gautam and Kishore checked in at 
8.35 a. in. and exactly one hour and 
ten minutes later came the second 
pair followed another hour later by the 
tiurd duo 

It was a fast lally, but, according to 
the winners, too last for two- 
wheelers. They took off from Cochin 
and reached at 9.(X) p.m. What caused 
all the fall-outs was the treacherous 95 
km. run from Kixlaikanal to Munnar 
through dirt and slush. The rally lost 
one hour here. 

From Munnai to Trivandrum was 
764 km. With a two-hour rest in¬ 
cluded. The two-wheelers were given 
a free run from Trivandrum to Cochin. 

Gautam and Nandkishore were on 
tlieir Rajdoot Yamaha and said that 
there were a lot of potholes through¬ 
out the route. 

Kamlesh Patel of Madras topped 
the four-wheeler class followed by 
Deepak Patel (Coimbatore) and Kera¬ 
la’s Jose Anthony finished third. 


Even for the four-wheelers, the 
stretch between Kodaikanal and Mun¬ 
nar was, indeed, very tncky. 

Participants, however, were 
warned about the route but it turned 
out to be a very treacherous one 
uideed. It was slushy and water¬ 
logged and there were quite a few 
branches that had fallen off trees 
which came in the way of the__ vehicles. 
But thanks to the service teams, 
specially that of MICO, the branches 
were chopped and the way made as 
clear as possible for the rallyists. 

Dunng this ‘Operation Clearance’ 
one of the service cars found their 
wmdshield shattered and had a very 
tough time continuing on the route. 

Up to 300 kms. the Mangal team, 
with just two mums points, were in 
the lead with Deepak Patel on five 
minus in second spot: two points 
behind was Kamlesh Patel. 

Early in the- evening on Sunday, 
quite a moderate crowd was already 
there at Marine Drive, Cochin where 
the rally was expected to end around 
5.00 p.m. But, thanks to the slushy 
stretch where everything seemed to 
have gone haywire, the rally was 
hours late. Quite a few rallyists found 
some checkpoints unmanned as they 
were too late (a checkpoint is ex¬ 
pected to give a rallyist at least 90 
minutes to check in). 

In ail, 23 vehicles finished the rally 
and of these although there were ei|^t 
two-wheelers, most of them were 
completely out of reckoning. 

Indeed, the two-wheeler riders and 
navigators had a sad tale to narrate. 
Most of them were of the view that 
the rally was too fast. “We were r^y 
.unprepared for those high speeds,^’ 
said most of thenv “and we literallv 
blew our bikes trying to cope up with 
those speeds.” 

Two riders complained of a mistake 
in the Tulip (the route chart) whidi 
gave them the wrong direction. One 
two-wheeler got stuck in a treacher¬ 
ous stretch which was no road at all, 


but which did have tracks of other 
vehicles which had also gone astray. 
They found quite a few vehicles stu^ 
ui the mire. Even a jeep had sunk in as 
the earth had caved in at one portion 
of the stretch. Umesh Chandra and 
Satu were the victims but luckily for 
them they managed to fihd a way 
back. However, the time they took 
put them out of reckoning hopelessly 
and moreover they found no one at 
the checkpoint. 

The organisers. Popular Auto¬ 
mobiles, however, did everything 
possible to help the rallyists and one 
hope It continues to live up to its 
name. 

Anil Aravindam 


The final results: 

Four wheelers: 

1. Kamlesh Patel 

Madras Motor Sports Club 
82 penalty points 

2. Deepak Patel 
Coimbatore 

112 penalty points 

3. Jose Anthony 
Kothamangato 
125 penalty points 


1. Gautam Kadam and Nandkishore 
Bangalore 

390 penalty points 

2. Seetharam and Ramdas 
Chikmagalur 

678 penalty points 

3. Shantakumar 
Chikmagalur 

856 pe^ty ptwts 














HILLARY 


MT EVEREST SINCE 1922MANY 
SERIOUS ATTEMPTS WERE MADE TO 
CONQUER THE WORLD S HIGHEST 
MOUNTAIN. NOT UNTIL MAY29. 1953 
DID SIR EDMOND HILLARY AND 
TENZING NORGAY ACCOMPLISH THE 
FEA T. SINCE THEN A NUMBER OF 
CUMBERS HA VE MASTERED THE 
“GODDESS— MOTHER” 


CHAMPS OF INDY” 



NORGAY 




BIU VUKOVICH 

BEING BUSSED BY BOTH HIS WIFE AND CELEBRITY QUEEN, MARIE 
WILSON AFTER WINNING IN 1953. BIU WON AGAIN IN 1954 AND WAS 
LEADING IN 19SS miEN HE WAS FATALLY INJURED IN A MULTI-CAR COLLISION; 


THEALPS 

J>M^I-Up^OFFERA VARIETY OF 
CHALLENGERS TO THOSE WHO 
ENJOY THE SPORT OF MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING. MORE PEOPLE CLIMB IN 
THEALPS THAN ANYWHERE ELSE 




Sponsored by The Vazir Sultan Tobacco Co Ltd . to honour' S|^C)K I and encourage the spirit o< competition and adventure in sport 


STATUTORYWARNING: CIGAREHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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SWIMMING 



Michael Gross 


Ambrose ‘Rowdy’ Gralnee 


Men 



Women 



loom 

Ambrose 'Rowdy' Gaines 

49.80 

loom 

Barbara Krause (GDR) 

54.79 

freestyle 

(USA) 

(1984) 

freestyle 


(1980) 

200m 

Michael Gross (FRG) 

1-47.44 

200m 

Barbara Krause (GDR) 

1:58.33 

freesty le 


(1984) 

freestyle 


(1980) 

400m 

Thomas Farhner (FRG) 

3.50.91 

400m 

Tiffany Cohen (USA) 

4:07.10 

freestyle 


(1984) 

freestyle 


(1984) 

15(K)m 

Vladimir Salnikov (USSR) 

14:58.27 

800m 

Tiffany Cohen (USA) 

8:24.95 

freestyle 


(1980) 

freestyle 


(1984) 

100m 

Steve Lundquist (USA) 

1-01.65 

100m 

Petra Van Stevaren 

1:09.88 

breaststroke 


(1984) 

breaststroke 

(Netherlands) 

(1984) 

2(K)m 

Victor Davis (Canada) 

2 13.34 

200m 

Lina Kachustute (USSR) 

2:29.54 

breaststroke 


(1984) 

breaststroke 


(1980) 

l(X)m 

Michael Gross (FRG) 

53.08 

100m 

Mary T Meagher (USA) 

59.26 

butteifly 


(1984) 

butterfly 


(1984) 

20()m 

John Sieben (Australia) 

1:57.04 

200m 

Mary T Meagher (USA) 

2:06.90 

butterfly 


(1984) 

butterfly 


(1984) 

100m 

Richard Carey (USA) 

55 29 

100m 

Rica Remisch (GDR) 

1-00 86 

backstroke 


(1984) 

backstroke 


(1980) 

2()0m 

John Naber (USA) 

1:59.19 

200m 

Rica Remisch (GDR) 

2:11.77 

backstioke 


(1976) 

backstroke 


(1980) 

4 X 100m 

liSA 

3-19.03 

4xl00m 

East (jermany 

3:42.71 

freestyle 


(1984) 

freestyle 


(1980) 

relay 



relay 



4X200m 

USA 

7:15 69 

200m 

Tracy Caulkms (USA) 

2:12.56 

freestyle 


(1984) 

individual 


(1980) 

relay 



medley 



200m 

Alex Baumann (Canada) 

2:01.42 

400m 

Petra Schneider (GDR) 

4:36.29 

individual 


(1984) 

individual 


(1980) 

medley 



medley 



4(X) mdividual 

Alex Baumann (Canada) 

4.17.41 

4xl00m 

East Germany 

4:06.67 

medley 


(1984) 

medley relay 


(1980) 

4x 100m 

USA 

3-39.30 




medley relay 


(1984) 
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Goal-getter extraordinary 

But he used only one foot! 


F P:KENC PUSKAS was bom in 
Budapest, Hungary, the son of a 
f<H)tba!ler. His father was, for three 
\ears.the centre-half of a club called 
I Kispest. 

I Puskas Junior became one of the 
/urcatest attacking players in the his¬ 
tory of soccer.. thanks to the help he 
did not receive from his father. 

‘My debt to my father is a lasting 
one,' he recalled recently. ‘And not 
the least part of it was all the coaching 
tliat he refused to give me!’ 

‘Hungarian boys learn to control a 
football almost from the time they can 
walk. Father packed me out to play 
football whenever 1 felt I wanted to. 
liut he never favoured teaching me 
and filling my mind with tecMcal 
advice. His theory was that while a lad 
was growing, he should be free to 
develop his own style.' 

Communist take-over 

Puskas’s great friend in his teens 
was his next-door neighbour Josef 
Bozsik, later to become right-half in 
the great Hungarian team that annihi¬ 
lated England twice. Bozsik played 
with him in the Kispest Junior side. 
When they were 16, they graduated 
into the professional ranks. 

The Communists were ti^tening 
their grip on Hungary, and Kispest, 
the best team in the land, was taken 
over by the Army and re-named 
Honved. The players became second 
lieutenants in the Army, though their 
«_'nly duties were to tram and play 
'tiotball. 

’ Honved won the national cham¬ 
pionship five times in seven years. 
Nine of their players were interna¬ 
tionals. Puskas, who was not in¬ 
terested in politics, had the honorary 
rank of major conferred on him after 
one memorable goal-scoring perform¬ 
ance. 

His shooting feats were extraordin¬ 
ary—all with his left foot. 

Unbeaten record 

'My right foot was solely for standing 
on,' he joked In 1953, the world 

31 _ 


PUSKAS 



One of a senes 
from 


Vaseline 


HAIR TONIC 



got to know about Puskas and his 
scoring capabilities when Hungary 
appeared at Wembley Stadium to 
meet die might of England. 

England were unbeaten at Wemb¬ 
ley, and had never been beaten in 
England by a Continental side. They 
were the invincibles. Hung^’s for¬ 
ward line that day was Budai, Kocsis, 
Hidegkuti, Puskas and Czibor. 

Hidegkuti uras a deep-lying centre- 
forward. Though he wore the No. 9 
shirt, he rarely appeared at the head 
of the attack. This flummoxed Eng¬ 
land's centre-half, Billy Wright. 

These were the days when Eng¬ 
land's playets came together only a 
couple of days before an international, 
ran round the pitch a few times and 
then went out and played without any 
tactical plan. 

The Hungarians brought a new 
conception of the game to Wembley. 
Their 4-2-4 system was based on 
immaculate fiirst-time passing by play¬ 
ers who ran hardest when they were 
nowhere near the ball. 

Scored two 

England were routed 6-3, with Pus¬ 
kas scoring two of the goals. 'For 


most of us, that was the achievement 
of a lifetime,’ he said later. 

That defeat started a revolution in 
English football. After 90 years sup¬ 
remacy, England had been forced to 
concede that another country could 
play the game better than they could. 

Next year England went to 
Budapest to try and put into effect 
what they had learned from the 
‘Magical Magyars,' as they were 
dubbed. 

This time their disgrace was even 
more humiliating. They lost 7-1—and, 
again, Puskas scored twice! 

Big offer 

In 1956 the Hungarian Revolution 
flared and Puskas fled to Vienna. Real 
Madrid, holders of the European Cup 
in the first two years of its inception 
(1955-56 and 1956-57) made him a big 
offer and he joined them. 

On his first season, Puskas was 
Real's leading scorer. Other great 
players li'ce Didi and Kopa had been 
imported to Madrid at great expense 
but had failed to hit it off with the great 
Di Stefano on the field. There was 
only one King at the Bemabeu Sta¬ 
dium—Alberto Di Stefano. 

Puskas, who never liked hogging 
the ball, fitted in with Di Stefono 
because he was willing to let the 
maestro have his glory. All he wanted 
was to score goals, and together they 
scored hundreds. 

In 1962 Benfica beat Real 5-3 in the 
European Cup final in Amsterdam. 
Puskas and Di Stefano were slowing 
up. Puskas invested his money in a 
sausage factory, and early in 1963 
announced his retirement at the age of 
36. 

Today he still coaches. But he s&ys 
the great players have their talent in 
them. They cannot be tau^it. 

Puskas had that talent in abund¬ 
ance. He also had what was arguably 
the best left foot in the 
game’s history. The most 
prolific anyway! 

SteYB Douglas 
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Naked 

Ambitions 

Ball game 

I T is disappointing that practically 
the only sport unrepresented at the 
Olympic Games is nude volleyball. 

Last year the first European Cham¬ 
pionships were held in the sport of 
nude volleyball, in which three men 
and three women must be on court at 
all times. Even Hntain sent a team and 
came third. 

Competitors at the Championships 
included top division players from 
Denmark and Germany, from the 
clothed version of the game. There 
was also a German intemationai who 
took part. 

Tribal Hunt 

Getting it back 

A NATION wide search has been 
launched to recover the medals 
of Louis Tewanima, the smaO wiry 
Hopi tribesman who won an Olympic 
silver in the 10,000m in Stockholm in 
1912. 

Many medals, trophies and other 
honours were earned by him following 
that. But most of them including the 
Olympic .silver medal have dis¬ 
appeared because Tewanima gave 
them away as gifts to friends or sold 
them. 

Now Tewanima’s family and the 
Hopi tribe would like to get them back. 


Disappear 

Maintaining rights 


E very female competitor at the 
Games had to undergo a sex test. 
But the IOC agreed that in case any 
athlete failed tlie test, they would not 
be disgraced but would instead ‘quiet¬ 
ly disappear’ from the Games. 

Prince Alexander Dr Merode of 
Belgium, the Chairman of the IOC’s 
medical committee said the IOC had 
taken precautions to ensure that re¬ 
sists would be kept secret ‘out of 
respect of the rights of the individual’. 


/ 



BBC hit out 


A ll advertising material had to be 
removed from the boxing ling 
before the bouts began and could be 
•televised to Europe. 

The BBC had threatened to cancel 
their broadcast unless the tradename 
(Everlast) was removed from the 
comer posts. 

The BBC pointed out, quite rightly, 
that no kind of advertising matei^ is 
allowed to be displayed at Olympic 
venues. 

The hoardings were on display dur¬ 
ing the opening programme m the 
niomuig and early ^enioon but were 
removed before-thc evening session 
began. 

An Organisuig Committee spokes¬ 
man said that the display of the 
tradename over the ring was an over¬ 
sight. ‘We removed it as soon as it 
was brought to our notice. ’ 

Zola Again 

Over and out 

W HEN Zola Budd, the controver¬ 
sial South African bom British 
athlete, arrived with the British team 
at Los Angeles she learnt that she had 
oftkially lost her South African 
citizenship which she had renounced 
in order to have a shot at an Olympic 
gold. 

Her name followed by that of her 
father, Mr. Frank Budd, appeared at 
the top of a list of 18 people who have 
either renounced or have been dep¬ 
rived of their South African 
citizensiup, which was published in the 
Government Gazette issue in Pre¬ 
toria. 


However interestingly the list did 
not include her mother, Mrs. Tossie 
Budd. 'The Gazette notice states that 
Zola and her father's renunciation of 
South African citizenship became 
effective from May 30. 

Good Example 

Inspiration by example 

A US'i'KALlA's Olympic athletic 
team manager Miss Wendy Ey, 

45, believes m inspiration by example. 

One ot her country’s sporting 
gieats in the Fifties, she tiamed 
harder than evei among the young 
athletes she took to Los Angeles. And 
it produc(*d results lor her. 

In th<* veteian's 2t)0m spnnt of the 
South Australian Athletic Cham¬ 
pionships. held betoie she went to 
LA, she set an Austiali.in lec-ord in 
the women's 45-49 age group by 
winning in 26.6 secs beating the 27- 
second mark she had set earlier. 

In the open 2(X)m sprint she 
finished fourth in 26.2 see s equalling 
the world record for her age group. 

She also qualified for the open KKhii 
final in a veterans world record time of ’ j 
12.8 secs. 

'That to me was my greatest ; 

achievement, especially as 1 last ran in . 
an open championship just on a quar- '• 
ter of a century ago, ’ Ms Ey said. ! 

Like the great Wendy I layes, Ms * 
Ey was in the same class of stars as 
Betty Cuthbert and Marjorie Jackson 
in what was then a golden era for 
women's athletics in Australia. 

A silver medallist at the 1958 Com- i 
monwealth Games, Ms Ey held many ■ 
Australian sprint and hurdles titles 
before retinng at the age of 21. She 
was the assistant manager at the ' 
Moscow Games and she became the ’ 
first woman manager when she was 
given the job at the Brisbane Com¬ 
monwealth Games in 1982. 

Ms Ey sees her contuiued desire to 
compete important for an official. A 
lesson for India, for we Mimetimes 
send managers who have never even 
played a particular sj^rt. According to 
Ms Ey the participation ‘makes me 
feel closer to the athletes because 1 
understand how they feel before a 
rare and during training. ’ 

Asked how long she intends to 
compete, she said: ‘My grandmother, 
is 101, so if this is any indication I’ve f 
probably got a few more years left in j 
me.’ 
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Fatal Call 

NEW YORK: During the course of a base-ball game, the 
umpire happened to glance at the spectator stands and 
saw a woman being earned out on a stretcher. Walking 
over to the manager-coach of one of the teams he asked, 
“What happened? Heart attack^” The man whose team 
was losmg, snarled: “No, you called one right and she 
faintedf" 


Test Your Excuse 

^ ATLANTA: Georgia lawmen held a contest for the best 
excuse when eau^t speeding. One lat motonsl claimed 
he did It to lose weight as the faster he drove tlie more 
scared he was of getting caught, and the more calones he 
burned. Anotfier winner stated that he has a glass eye and 
so cannot watch the road and the speedometer at tlie 
same Ume. Tlie best excuse came from the wde of a 
speeding driver who said. "My husband ain’t speeding, 
officer. 1 always make lum drive slow when he’s drunk!" 

Golfer's Lament 

‘To put IS to place a thing where you want it; 
to putt IS a vain attempt to do the same thing.’’ 


B«mi« Tallis 



math MAJOf?, 



PBLLAS, t fSBSPECrCANDOR AS MUCHAS 
AHYBoaii BUT I'D APPReaATE IT IP YOU 
STOPPED REPERf^NO TO ALUMNi t-OCKER 
VISITS AS PAYDAY 



¥/e'RE BULLS AND yUSU'VE PUT US ^ 

IN A POURSOMe Wtpf TWO gEARS/ ^ 


Ml vivaeiMs t u wi w o s mmqmL BHiO 
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Crossword 

Mudar 

250 



6i 

I 

■' 

m. 

Q 11^ 


ACROSS 

,1 American gymnast at the Olympics 
IS ‘lively’ to start with (7) 

5 Indian athlete Sumariwala who was 
left behind (4) 

7 Gold winning swimmer at Montreal 
who was one of the persons to carry 
the Olympic flag into the stadium 
during the opening ceremony (5) 

10 A ball generally preceding the first 
one in children's cncket matches (5) 

11 'Dimensional feature’ for England's 
new opener (5) 

12 What an athletic Calvin and a tennis 
playing Stan share between them 
(5) 

14 Baseball 'great (4) 

15 Unlikely name for the winner of the 
longest race at the Munich Olym¬ 
pics (7) 

OOWN 


2 A cricketing Lai, but not Madan (4) 

3 The covered wheel in the cycling 
event of this year s Olympics 

4 What John McEnroe was of Peter 
Fleminq at rhis year s Wimbledon 
(7) 

6 A bili'ardb great ends in alcohol (7) 

8 Inoian hockey player, the hero of 
the country s triumph in the '75 
World Cup, finishes before noon (5) 

9 This tennis is popular in China, 
coming up fb) 

12 ‘Coloured Zimbabwe cricketer (4) 

13 A short of run one would take in a 
game of rounders (4) 


Eicellent- 16-15 Good: 14-13, Fair 12 


Olympiquiz 


Ranjft Gfiose 


QUESTIONS 

Which winner of women s javelin 
I gold was so humiliated at 
ling only fifth in the next Olym- 
Lthat she shaved off all her hair 


and refused to wear a scarf to hide 
her shame‘s 

2 Wno was the first black athlete to 
win an Olympic gold medal'’ 

3 Which Olympic gold medallist was 
arrested for drug-smuggling but 
died in prison before coming to 
trial? 

4 When, tor the first time in Olympic 
history, were all three medals in a 
women’s track event won by 
athletes from the same nation'’ 

5 In the 1956 Olympics two throw 
event gold medallists were involved 
in a romance and were later mar- 
nedtoo Who were they'’ 

6 On being presented the gold medal, 
an ecstatic Olympic sculling cham¬ 
pion jumped up and down with joy 
and in the process dropped the 
medal in the water, never to be 
found again Could you identify 
him’’ 


Still, you have to go a long way to find a 
more inept display than occurred on this 
encounter between the USA and 
Pakistan 

♦ 7 

Q J 7 4 
O Q J 9 8 5 9 

♦ A 7 

4 0 4 2 
C' A 10 9 8 
<r> 4 3 
4 K 10 9 2 
4AKJ 10 853 
O 3 
O 10 6 
4 6 5 3 

West was the dealer and neither side 
was vulnerable This was the bidding 
when the Americans were North-South 

South West North East 

Meckstroth Mdsood Rodweli Mahmood 


9 VI 

V* K 6 5 2 

' A K 7 

A n .1 R d 



ANSWERS 

gget ui sjjnas ejbuis ui 
jeuuiM '(ussn) aoubaj AejsaiioeAA 9 
jsijiepauj p|o6 MOjgj snosip 
s.ueiuoM ‘(BDjeAOjSoiioezp) baoi 
-O ijid e6|0 pue isijiepeui pjOD Mojgj 
jeuiiueg ‘(vsn) Ajjouuoo pjojejH g 
japjo jegi ui eaej luoos cM) pegsiug 
assn eMUOBUigiiopiAOJd eueAiei 
pue BAeAeuiyv eSjo ‘ 0 )|uejez 
-i|0 epgzepBN ueg/M 096 1 uj ^ 
8t6l. 

UI (jenpiAiFHJi ‘6uidujn0 uisiueu} 
-senbg ui jBpeuj pjoB eg) uom og/w 
ooixew jO sepoo sejusvy opsquinj-i c 
seujeo 806 1 u< lopcnb Aejej 
uioow s vsn ague jojAbi ugor 2 
oA)|oi UI aoejd 
ggij eg) oj peddijs jnq eiuoa ui uom 
ogM (uoiun teiAos) euijozo ejiAjg j. 

Bridge 

Bor'S Schapiro 


1NT 24(1) dble 
44(2) pass pass dble 
pass pass pass 

(1) This was a somewhat unorthodox 
use of the Astro convention Two clubs 
indicated hearts and a minor suit 

(2) A tnfle optimistic, perhaps South 
has several losers 

West led the ace of diamonds (normal 
nowadays from ace-king) and East 
dropped the 4 This had to be from a 
doubleton, or possibly singleton, and 
West should surely have attempted to 
drive out the ace of clubs Instead, he 
led a trump and South scored an unex- 

g jcted 590 

ut you ve seen nothing yet' This was 


the bidding 

at the other table 


South 

West 

North 

East 

Nnhat 

Levm 

Nisar 

Arnold 


14 

30 

pass 

pass 

4^ 

pass 

44 

pass 

50(2) 

dble 

pass 

pass 

pass 



World champions make mistakes like 
anyone else, though perhaps less often 


SOLUTION 240 


lulQOS 331911 
3 333 3 IS 

333 3 3 333 
3 3 3 3 D 

3 333 333 3 
3 3 

3 333 333 3 
3 3 3 3 3 

333 3 3 333 
3 3 3 3 3 

333333333 


(1) South tries of bluff his opponents out 

of a likely game in hearts, but a direct . 
four spades would in all probability v 
achieve the same object y 

(2) Concluding, no doubt, that his part -' 
ner was being funny with diamond sup¬ 
port, but let partner rescue himselfl 
The Americans gained a further 700 for 
a swing of IS match points 

This week’s problem. How should 
West play six clubs against a trump lead 
on these hands’’ 


West East 

4 4 4 A Q 10 

CPK652 C?A73 

OK72 OAQ3 

4KQ 10 52 4AJ97 


Answer. Don't think too long about 
spade finesses or ruffing the fourth*'V' 
heart The surest line is to ruff twq'f 
spades In hand, playing a reverse, 
dummy. 
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Goodyear brings you 

America’s popuiar motor cycle tyre 



Today’s motor cycles are 
masterpieces of precision 
and they deserve the tyres 
to match their standards 
That's why Goodyear built 
the Eagle A/T Motor cycle 
tyre - a product of its 
technology leadership 
worldwide, and drive for 
excellence ‘Eagle* makes 
driving a lot more fun 
providing a better ride, 
handling, comfort and of 
course mileage Come Tly 
with the Eagle’ 

Here’s what makes the 
Eagle A/T so outstanding. 

1. Computer designed 
tread for stability and 
better handling on 
wet and dry roads. 

2. Round shoulders 
assist safer and surer 
turning. And prevent 
from skidding. 

3. Exclusive 3T process 
shrugs off the hazards 
of bumps and pot¬ 
holes. 
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The Daley Dazzle 

Freeze the Games forever in your 
memory. Here is an exclusive photo 
album on the Los Angeles Games 
from Nikhil Bhattacharya 

13 

WasLAa 

success? 

Yes, says George K. George, 
detailing the obstacles t^e 
organising committee had to face in 
staging the greatest show oit earth 
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A serious 
matter 




say that I do not agree with him when 
he says that McEnroe is going to 
dominate the world and further, that 
he has set standards unlikely to be 
matched by mere mortals. 
ARTAMISHRA, 


WE are terribly distressed at the 
performance of the Indian squad at the 
Los Angeles Olympics. Except P.T. 
Usha none of the others attempted 
valiantly to get an award for our 
country. Our hockey team started off 
extremely well but failed most miser¬ 
ably when they were required to fight 
it out. More tragic that, from the first 
position, we are down to the fifth 
spot. 

A strong explanation must be 
sought as to why the authorities are 
putting our nation to great shame by 
sending players who are almost 
underserving to face international 
competitions. These officials, trainers 
and players must be strongly punished 
for acting irresponsibly and not taking 
the Olympics with utmost serious- 
ness 

DR. PRAHLAD GHOSH, 

Calcutta. 

Indian trend 

INDIA'S failure to reach the semi 


Cuttack. 

County cricicet 

THERE was vast coverage of coun¬ 
ty cricket in your July-August issues. 
However, it fails to give any mention 
of tlie memorable knock of Derek 
Underwood for Kent. 

In an interview on TV, Underwood 
expres.sed his desire to score a cen¬ 
tury and now has fulfilled his life long 
ambition. Underwood’s 111 really 
saved Kent from a disaster. 

C. K. SUBRAM.W1AM, 

Madras. 

Pakistan’s trump card 

HATS OFF to Pakistan for their 
magnificent come back. At a time 
when many hockey experts thought 
the fight was over, Pakistan came 
back to pull off a great win. 

Hassan Sardar’s opportunistic goals 
carried the Pakistanis right through 
the hockey championship. Surely, he ' 
is their invaluable trump card. 


finals of the Olympic hockey is quite 
disappointing, 'niere is, again, the 
ignominy of Ashing fifth. 

P'rom India’s performance, it can 
well be concluded that this debacle is 
due mainly to the defence line. The 
forwards performed well, though not 
adequately. But the 14 goals scored 
against the nine conceded is an index 
of the trend. 

P. V. L. N. SWAMY. 

Orissa. 

Usha, the sprint queen 

INDIA lost a golden opportunity to 
win her first medal in the 23rd Olym¬ 
piad at Los Angeles when her sprint 
queen missed a medal by a whisker. 

We hope we will encourage her to 
participate in more international 


RUDOLPH V.4jVc7i. 

Calcutta 

The mental barrier 

THE West Indies have started 
dominatmg the game of cricket to such 
an extent that their defeat seems to 
be beyond knagination. Though crick¬ 
et is an uncertain game, the West 
Indies have proved in no uncertain 
terms that they are tiie masters. 

It has reached .such an extent that, 
from now on, all teams playing against 
them will be under tremendous 
psychological pressure. But. it is upto 
the teams themselves to break this 
barrier and beat them. All the best to 
the teams playing against them. 
SIMANTA BHAGAWATJ, 

Gaahati. 


meets. 

It is an open questit)n whether the 
male sprinters in India can better her 
mark in 400m hurdles. 

S. AKHILESHKRISHNAN, 

Madras. 

Beg to differ 

WITH reference to the article 
‘McEnroe and Navratilova will nde the 
world’ by David McMahon, 1 must 


Thank you 

YOUR magazine has certainly im¬ 
proved in qu^ty and quantity. 1'he 
new get-up, selection of articles and 
its presentation are definitely a great 
improvement over the,earlier ones. I 
am simply thrilled by some of your 
past issues. 

Accept my congratulations. 
SRINIVASAN UMASHANKAR, 
Nagpur. 
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ATHLETICS 



Valerie Brlsco-Hooks Daley Thompaon 


Women 


.'-■r 

''**1 

r* -^aw 

^ . 

. __ w _ 

Edwin Moses 


Men 


EVENT 

HR MIN SEC NAME 

& 

COUNTRY 

YEAR 

100 m 


9 95 Jun Hmes(USA) 

1968 

200m 


19.80 Carl Lewis(USA) 

1984 

400m 


43 86 Lee Evans(USA) 

1968 

800m 

1 

43 00 joaquim 

Cruz(Biazil) 

1984 

1500 m 

3 

32 53 Sebastian 
Coe(Bntamj 

1984 

5000m 

13 

05.59 Said 

Aouita(Morocco) 

1984 

10000 m 

27 

38 35 Lasse 

1972 


EVENT 

HR MIN SEC NAME 

& 

COUNTRY 

YEAR 

100 m 

10.97 Evelyn 

Ashford(USA) 

1984 

200 m 

21.81 Valene 

Bnsco- 

Hooks(USA) 

1984 

400 m 

48.83 Valene 

Bnsco- 

HooksCUSA) 

1984 

800m 

1 53.43 Madezda 

Olizaremko (USSR) 

1980 


Marathon 

Viren(Finland) 

2 09 21.00 Carlos 

1984 

110 m 

Lopez(Portugal) 
13.20 Roger 

1984 

hurdles 

I^gdom(USA) 


4(X)m 

47 64 Edwin 

1976 

hurdles 

Moses(USA) 


3000m 

08 08 02 Anders 

1976 

steedlechase 

Garderud(Sweden) 


4xl00m 

relay 

4x400 m 
relay 

High jump 

37 83 USA 

1984 

2 56.16 USA 

1968 

2 36 metres (Jerd Wessig(GDR) 

1980 

Longjump 

8.90 metres Bob Beamon(USA) 

1968 

Tnplejump 

17.39 metres Viktor 

1968 

Pole vault 

Seneyev(USSR) 

5 78 metres Wladyslaw 

1980 

Shot put 

Kozakiewics(Polan- 

d) 

21 35 metres Vladimir 

1980 

Discus throw 

Kiselyev(USSR) 

68.28 metres Mac Wilkms( USA ) 

1976 

Hammer 

81.80 metres Yuny 

1980 

throw 

Sedykh(USSR) 


Javelm throw 

94.58 metres Miklos 

1976 

Decathlon 

Nemeth(Hungary) 
8797 pomts Daley 

1984 


Thompson(Bntam) 



1500 m 

3000m* 

Marathon* 
100 m 
hurdles 
400 m 
hurdles* 

4xl00m 

relay 

4x400 relay 
High jump 


3 56.56 Tatyana 1980 

Kazankina(USbK) 

8 35f06 Mancica 1984 

Puica(Ruinama) 

24 50 Joan Benoit(USA) 1984 

12.56 Vera 1980 

Komissova(USSR) 

54.61 NawalEl 1984 

Moutawakil(Moroc- 
co) 

41.60 East Germany 1980 


3 18.29 USA 1984 

2.02 metres Ulnke 1984 

MeyfarthW Germany) 
Longjump 7.06 metres Tatvana 1980 

Kolpakova(USSR) 

Shot put 22.41 metres Ilona 1980 

Shipianek(GDR) 

Discus throw ^.96 metres Evelin J^(GDR) 1980 
Javelm throw 68.40 metres Mana Colon(Cuba) 1980 

Heptathlon* 6390 points Glynnis 1984 

* new event Nunn(Au strali a) 


puts you back in action 
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m^OW that the world’s almost 
Mm ^eatest show is over, and the 
captams and kings departed, one won¬ 
ders what kind of lasting impressm 
these Olympics have /aft with the 
Indian spectator. The grandeur of the 
Games, the predse power of Moses, 
the dominance of Lewis, the grace of 
the gymnasts (as wellas the inadequa¬ 
cy of judging them) or the perform¬ 
ance of the Indian contingent. 

Perhaps, a bit of all and some more. 

Strangely to many of us the least 
vexing aspect has been, apart tom 
die rare individual effort, India’s dis- 
but altogethet expected showing. 
Having quite patiently, and at length 
considered the attitude of those re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of Indian 
sport, and this also now includes the 
government, one is convinced that 
India should not participate at all 
unless she can produce athletes who 
have a genuine chance of reaching the 
finals. 

The usual “excuse” that our 
athletes cannot improve unless given 
international exposure has no validity. 
International exposure will only de¬ 
moralise and even embarrass those 
who obviously do not have the capabil¬ 
ity to compete at levels way beyond 
Xheir means. It would be more realis¬ 
tic in the long run to emulate the 
' Russian policy of1948 when they 
abstained from participating but sent a 
number of expert (expert being the 
operative word) observers and four 
years later won 22 gold medals. 

This is by no means to suggest that 
India with a different political system 
will produce similar results hut it will 
at least prevent furthering the suspi¬ 
cion that many entrants and especially 
the ofScials are more than happy to 
use the occasion fora joyride. First 
produce the class, then go and win a 
ft w medals and you will be surprised 
Imw national pride will help to bring 
more harmony in this country than 
ever achieved by a hundred political 
speeches. 

Apart tom this what really con¬ 
cerns one is the future of the Games 
itself. It would be naive to hope that a 
spectacle of this magnitude will ever 
be devoid of politics. It never has 
been, not even in the ancient days. 

Let us also remember that it was the 
founder of the modem Olympics who 
ensured Germany’s absence from the 
1924 Paris GanKs. The reason given 
was that France could not guarantee 
the security: little did Coubertin real¬ 



ise that 60 years later the Russians 
would use a precedent set by him or 
that four years earlier Carter would 
feel that the boycott of the Moscow 
Games would not only highlight the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan but 
rni^t even put enough pressure on 
them to withdraw. 

Well, as far as I know the Russians 
are stik there but it might be pertinent 
here to quote the reactions of some of 
the leading newspapers. The Straits 
T'imes from Singapore wrote: “This 
would be the time to think of a neutral 
venue before the Soviets organise a 
boycott of the Los Angeles Games in 



1984. "The Indian Express” had this 
say: “If most countries have decided 
to go to Moscow it is not because they 
all endorse the Soviet action in Afgha¬ 
nistan. It is a vote for keeping alive 
the Olympics and thereby the spint 
underlying the Games. "And of 
course, m Pravda “The future of the 
Olympic movement depends on how 
firm/y the world's athletes, the inter¬ 
national sporting federations and the 
National Olympic Committee’s support 
the decision of the International Olym¬ 
pic Committee." 

This officially endorsed one of the 
main responsibilities of the N. O. Cs as 
laid down by the IOC "that they must 
combat attempts at political interfer¬ 
ence and all discrimination in sport. ■’ 
1984 brought a suitable and conve¬ 
nient change in the Soviet altitude. 

Avery Brundage's efforts to dissoci¬ 
ate the element of nationalism from 
the Games and emphasise in.stead the 
performance of the mdividu.il also 
came to nought since to the major 
powers medal-winning uas a means of 
proving the superiority of then politic¬ 
al system. 

As for neutral \ eiiues, the problem 
siwely lies in the guarantee that in a 
world where governments can UMigi' 
suddenly, and power may well be 
transferred to those whose ide<)l‘>gies 
differ totally from their predecessors, 
neutrality can hardly he taken for 
granted. So it does seem th.it the j 

Games can sunive this centmy otih ! 
and only if their m.ijot po wers do '■ 

believe in the “ennobling spiiil which 
is meant to underly the Olympics " and 
refrain from using it as a political or 
sporting battleground. This, d one is 
to trace the bstoiy of the Olympics, 
was the dream of a few noble idealists, 
but the movement itself has become 
too big not to attract the attention of 
those who will continue to use it for 
their own purpose. 

In the end it is the sportsman who 
will suffer the most, but one has come 
to accept that while the sportsman 
may be the main actor on the stage be 
really is a minor pawn in the context of 
the whole play. 
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Action from the crucial India-West Germany en¬ 
counter: India needed a victory to make It to the 
semi-final, but they failed. West Germany reached the 
final beating Great Britain. The gold, however, re¬ 
mained in Asia. The victors: Pakistan. 




Hang Gun: Graceful and promising, her perfontum^ 
won the acclaim of most gymnastics crKles. 




^ 1 V 


Joaquim Cruz: The gold-winner for Brazil. He won the 
top honours in man's 800m after a thrilling dual with 
the calabratad Briton Sebastian Coe. 


Michael Gross: The ‘golden albatross’ created af 
sensation in the LAGamesby wlnnmgtwogoldain 
swimming events. Although hto distrust of the mett 
is now well-known ail over the world, his ambition 
to become a journalist. % 
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From political casualty to a 
successful celebration 

The International Olympic Committee president, Juan 
Antonio Samaranch gave it a 10 out of 10. Many may compare 
it to an inflated gymnastics score. Samaranch a^uld have been 
polite to his hosts. But few individuals know what odds had to 
be overcome for the smooth running of the LA Olympics. It 
survived a boycott, inclement weather, major security 
problems and anticipated traffic nightmares. Give it a 10, not 
for the statistics, but for the joy it brought to the competitors 
and the spectators, observes George K. George who was 
present at the centre of the action 
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IN the beginning Hughes hehcopter warehouse, fie had Still the problem of kindling the 

was the smog. And a small army of a few hundred volun- Olympic fire in the hearts of Amer- 

the smog covered teers. Only one thing looked promis- leans remained a challenge. Ueberroth 
the city of Angels, ing: the hot Olympic colours. Some- hoped that the New York-Los Angeles 

And Peter Ueber- one in his team had the good sense to Olympic torch relay could do the trick, 

roth said, "Let suggest a youthful colour scheme But charging a sponsorship fee of 

there be no smog," instead of the originally proposed 3,000 dollars a kilometre from bearers 

and there was no blue, red and white Anierican colours, of the torch created world-wide' con- 
smog. Then Ueber- that would have made these Games a troversy. 

roth said, "Let disaster. Finally, that fatal morning in New 

there be no traffic jams,” and there Ueberroth’s warehouse was deco- York. If was raining as Rafer Johnson 
were no traffic jams. Then he said, rated in those colours, blue, green, got ready to light the flame on a torch 

“Let the show begin,” and it began pink, purple, yellow and orange which and hand it over to Gina Hemphill, 

and wliat a show it was. had brightened up the old structure The news struck like lightning. 

That is the only way one can beyond description. That was the only Even a week before the opening 

reconstruct the script of this unusual sign of hope at that stage. ceremony, millions of tickets were 

success story called the Games of the Even at that stage Ueberroth had unsold. The tickets of the major 
XXIIIrd Olympiad. come a long way from the day he took events were going for enormous 

Some called it the greatest show on charge of the organisation of the 1984 prices through the scalpers. In most 

earth. Some disagreed. After all, that Olympics on behalf of a private body hotels more tlian 30 per cent of rooms 

cliche has been patented by all the cafled the Los Angeles Olympic Orga- were vacant. Security was still the 

circus companies around the world. It nising Committee. He was to run the main concern. The traffic nightmare 
may not have even been the greatest biggest sports spectacle of the world was Still haunting everyone. The 

Olympic show in liistory. Yet, it was a without a penny from Federal, State worst smog in Los Angeles’ recent 

great show, the biggest production or City Governments. history hung over the city as a symbol 

choreographed by Hollywood, the I-os 'fhe citizens of Los Angeles said, of doom. 

Angeles Olympic Organising Commit- “no thank you” to an orphan Olympics Suddenly the impossible happened, 
tee and corporate America. Holly- for which the only other bidder was The Games opened with a ceremony 
wood put its stamp on the opening and the Shah of Iran. The tax payers of the that was beyond everyone's expecta- 
closing ceremonies and the television city were not willing to pay for the tions. ABC television took the flame 
coverage. The LAOOC contributed its Games. They did not want to pay from Rafer Johnson’s hand and placed 
organisational brain power. Coiporate taxes till the first decade of the 21st it in the hearts of the American public. 
America helped to pay the biUs. century as Montreal is doing. Ticket sales hit the peak. 

One knew of this partnership at The ambitious plan of running an People who had left Los Angeles for 
least four years ago. Still, as of Olympics on borrowed stadia and re- fear of crowds, crime and congestion, 
January, everything looked very sidential facilities looked difficult but came back to catch glimpses of the 
tentative and uncertain. Peter Ueber- realistic. Traffic, smog and housing great show. Traffic jams, the hallmark 
roth was under his borrowed roof problems seemed to be under control of Los Angeles in the absence of 
made out of an abandoned Howard Security plans were emerging clearly, public transportation, are a nightmare 




even during normal times. With the 
Olympics no one knew what it could 
be. The hrganisers asked people to 
ttavel to the Games by bus and by car 
pool to work. For the first time, Los 
Angeles listened. Traffic was not a 
problem, even on “Black Friday” 
when almost 200,000 people gathered 
at the Coliseum area for different 
events. 

Crime was at its lowest in Los 
Angeles during the Games. In fact, as 
comedian Johimy Carson remarked on 
his famous show, there were no 
crimes except the price of the tickets. 
The only act of terrorism occurred the 
day after the Games when a policeman 
pitted a bomb in a bus carrying 
athletes to the ^ort and then did the 
lieroic’ act of disposing of it only to be 
exposed later. 

And Uie smog disappeared and the 


tr 

AtT Wch pemcomprialngvolu nt ae ra cafTyingOtymploflega 


mercury climbed down. It was a city in 
pnk. Thousands of flags created the 
festive mood all. over the city. Those, 
cdours got you wherever you went. 
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French supporters cheer their football team In the final 


Even the dull 
and pretty. 

Fortunately, it was not an Olympics 
in the red. In fact, the organisers 
anticipated at least 15 million dollars in 
profits. It could go up to 30 million. It 
will be divided between different 
amateur sports organisations in the 
country. 

Attendance at this Olympics ex¬ 
ceeded the numbers at Moscow. 
According to the organisers 5,797,823 
spectators attended the Games. At 
Moscow the total attendance was 
5,466,321, which was a substantial 
increase over Montreal's 3,195,170. 
“Never in an Olympic Games have I 
seen so many spectators at all sports 
venues,” said IOC president Samar¬ 
anch. 'Fhe IOC is very very happy 
with the success of the Los Angeles 
Games. 

The organisers also claim that more 
countries and atliletes took part m 
these Games than in any other Olym¬ 
pics in history. It is not sure whether 
the final number of participating 
athletes did exceed the number of 
participants at Munich. 

Forget the statistics which are not 
I ample indicators of the success of an 
I event like the Olympics in wliich the 
I spirit and the effects matter more. 

I One has to admit that the quality of 
I comijetition suffered in the absence of 
the teams from the Soviet Bloc coun- 
I tries. Their absence did not affect 
events like equestrian and synchro- 
• nized swimming. 

But the boycott diminished the glow 
of the medals in women’s swimming, 
women's track and field, gymnastics, 

' weightlifting, wrestling, boxing, judo, 
soccer, fencing, rowing, rhythmic 
gymnastics, soccer, volleyball and 
I basketball. 

I Still, the quality of the competition 
was a lot better than expected. Ten 
world records in swimming, one in 
shooting and another in track and field 
were not a bad tally. New Olympic 
records were created in archery, 
shooting and weightlifting (one each) 
swimming (11) and track and field 
(16). 

One indirect effect of the boycott 
was the absence of Cold War. It was a 
warm and friendly Games. The spec¬ 
tators were enthusiastic about watch¬ 
ing the atldetes from China, Romania 
and Yugoslavia. No one could pretend 
that their delict was motivated by 
sporting spirit alone. The L.A. Games 
could be renamed “Friendship 


Games. ” 

The L.A. G.imes have given a new 
lease of life to the Olympic movement. 
It proved that there could be a life 
after boycotts. It showed how nations 
can organise Olympic Games without 
going broke. It has proved that there 
could be successful Olympics in Seoul 
in 1988 even if the Eastern Bloc stay 
away due to political reasons. I’here is 
another criterion to measure the suc¬ 
cess of an Olympics; the expression 
on the faces of the competitors and 
the spectators. On that one count at 
least the 1984 Games scored a 10. 
People from all over America and 
abroad flocked together in a relaxed 
and peaceful spirit, joy written all over 
their faces. Anyone who has taken a 
walk in the Exposition Park near the 
Coliseum or at the Olympic Villages 
will never forget the joy of the people 
who were there. On the opening and 
closing days more than 30,000 people 
gathered around the Coliseum without 
tickets. They just wanted to be part of 
the celebiation. It was not even im¬ 
portant to watch the races and the 
contests. Just being there was 
enough. 

Inflation and the Soviet boycott, 
limited the number of the foreign 
visitors. Almost 80 per cent of die 
tickets were sold to ^uthern Califor¬ 
nia . It did not seem to matter. Most 
events were sold dut. The one com¬ 
plaint that will be repeated about the 
Games is that it was a partisan affair. 
Don’t blame the crowds for it. ABC 


television, the athletes who set flag- 
waving rituals during the victory lap 
and the dominance of the American 
athletes created that impression. 
Didn’t the crowd boo Carl Lewis and 
cheer Daley Thompson? Didn’t it go 
wild when Sebastian Coe beat the 
British media and the strong field in 
th 2 1.5(X) metres? How many times 
did the Romanian prodigies on the mat 
get the same thunderous cheer that 
Man’ Lou Relton commanded? Didn't 
Kathy Horvath say she was ashamed 
to be an Amencan as the crowd 
rooted for her Yugoslav rival? 

However, it was a crowd that 
refused to be embarrassed by its 
team’s medal sweep. They waved the 
flags to turn this Olympics from a 
political casualty to a successful 
celebration, 

Peter Ueberroth, the man who 
would have been blamed if the Games 
had flopped, deserves more aedit 
than anyone else. He commanded the 
loyalty of an army of 40,000 volun¬ 
teers in colouriful uniforms. They cre¬ 
ated a colourful fantasy using cloths 
and pipes, dance and music, light and 
sound. The images they created will 
linger for a lifetime in the minds of 
those who saw it. Those memories 
will outlast many structures in con¬ 
crete and stone. 

Everything that could go wrong 
went wrong till the last minute. Yet 
the organisational genius of Peter 
Ueberroth and the never-say-die spirit 
of the Olympic Movement prevailed. 
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The loudest sound of music 
and the closest encounter 
of the third kind 

Tliats what the closing ceremony was all about, says 

(fCorge K, George 

H w IS Am lit 1 I' n i jitiu' pittv It wis ptolMhlv that did not take away anylhinK honi 
()!'n pn \nd iht >>1 piodmtion by Hollywood the lu-,tu ol this grind Aintriian 
Anil rit i kiows Lorix n't \intiKa pitkid np ino t of e\tii\ igan/a 
< ilv out a n )t Uk hi) I( i-> i tunou" vonibiiulion It was pun Amtruin all the way 

sluin> in OI\ni ti* ii r !i m md showbu-ilitss Whit Orxt tht I istein Blot batktd tiut, 

pi ‘ 1 t otli I lilt III-, t in bt u'-td to stigt silt!) then was only opt w i\ ot miking It a 

n itbi itioi It nomntKiitii ivnit in tounfiy yiable enttrpriso doing it the Amer 

w IS 1 long l()di\ ybtn gotimnittu does n »i Imid out itan w ly lhat is when Hollywood 

, iih 1 \ ’yitu 1 p tiiiv lor the otg?ni/Uion of the tame in h.uidv It liiought the gla 

S ' t* 1 t t puit tt^tnil of the wot'tH iiioui humour and emotions nitts 

of till V il{ 1 Ihi w is 1 pmatt hlynipita oigi s,iiy foi the ottasion But the metitu 

menibf i*-of tht (dympit fi 1 il\ n u ii td b' i bum h ot titmn-. in a titv Jous niihtaTV pruision ot the Mostovv 

not thtie 11 diu to i m (oti on who t inidt nis had lefustd to land (/ames was missing Ihc overflowuig 

due to a last lainatt .vilhdi iw i lint In tiimts 'll t it Huntd out to I) tht spuit of loy and gladness made up lor 

made it an iiuoripliti (flvnipit biggist Olyiapu ttmt in turns of that Lvtrvone mtiudmgtht athletes 
Allerall thin has bi» n ao ( on pk l< n mbn ana volume QualPy of tom in the ofhtial march past tould feel 

Olympus siiii-t Miinith IbiJ ptiilion sulftied in the abstiitt of ftoe to tut loose a bit and snap a few 

However ilwjs i ginl ttltbia nuny ot iht world s top ulents But pictures and shake a few hands They 
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felt relaxed to dance away with the 
performers and spectators at the 
ceremonies. The healthy indiscipline 
was more than tolerable. 

The show began with a Hollywood 
extravaganza scripted and produced 
by one of its top producers; David 
Wolper, who wanted spectacubr tear- 
jerkers for the opening and closing 
ceremonies. The opening show high¬ 
lighted America’s past and present, 
and song and dance. The monotonous 
ritual of the Olympic Opening Cere¬ 
mony was adapted to the framework 
of a nostalgic production which con¬ 
tained the Gospel Music of the Mis¬ 
sissippi Delta, the glamour of Holly¬ 
wood and the immortal melodies of 
New York’s Broadway. It had every¬ 
thing America could offer: perfor¬ 
mers. dancers, marching band, flower 
girls, pianists in while tuxedo.^, and 
even a rocket man. 

It was the loudest sound of music 
Hollywood liad ever produced. 

After 16 days it was time for a 
universal celebration. It had to be a 
celebration of the future, a close 
encounter of the third kind. Yet, the 
arrival of the extraterrestrials had to 
be preceded by son’e of the most 
courageous mortals around the world. 
Bringing the conclusion of the 
marathon into the closing ceremonies 
was an imaginative innovation. The 


crowd of almost 100,000 people had to 
wait almost two hours for the main 
show, in order to allow the runners to 
finish, but hardly anyone seemed to 
mind. 

Once the three surprise winners 
and three equestrians were honoured 
with the medals they deserved, the 
ritual began. Through an 11th hour 
decision, the International Olympic 
Committee allowed the organizers to 
accommodate all the athletes around 
the 500,000 dollar stage in the infield 
of the Coliseum, then in the stands. 
They charged in, following and at 
times overtaking the parade of flags. 
It took over 30 minutes to get them in 
place. 

Speeches and rituals followed. The 
Olympic flag was lowered and carried 
away by .some volunteers. The Olym¬ 
pic flame was put out by an employee 
ot the gas company. Finally, it was 
time for the party. “Celebration and 
fun are about to begin,’’ the stadium 
announcer declared solemnly. But 
who could have imagined that they 
were in for a Spielbergean encounter 
of the third kind. 

Even when the stadium lights went 
off and the spectators were asked to 
turn on the flash lights kept under 
their chairs, they were only expecting 
another card trick or some trivial stunt 
like'that Little did they know that the 


gashing (»f almost 1,00,000 liglits was 
inviting the extraterrestrial. In the 
darkness appeared the spaceship. And 
communication through light and 
sound began between the earthlings 
and the aliens. It was just awesome. 
The ship landed, laser beams pierced 
the summer sky. the alien appeared at 
the base of the torch stand and 
greeted the humans and disappeared 
in a flash. 

Fireworks followed. Each number 
paid tribute to a former Olympic site. 
The craftsmanship of the American. 
Chinese and Japanese firework ex¬ 
perts made it a unique display. 

Now the moment of tears. At the 
opening "Reach out and touch some¬ 
body's hand'swept everyone off their 
feet. This time pop singer Lionel 
Richie led 20<J breakdancers to swing 
to his tune of “All Night Long" in the 
midst of the fireworks emanating from 
the centre stage. It would have gone 
aU night long. Hut it did, until the 
stadium announcer ordered athletes 
off the stage. As at the opening, they 
just did not want to leave. 

It bad ended as it had begun 16 days 
ago, with gladness in the heart and 
tears in the eye. It could be a passing 
illusion of humanity’s harmony, yet it 
was worth experiencing the magic 
that made this world a better place at 
least for a while. 
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Was the ABC biased? 

“ITianks America for a good Games and a great time,” said 
the line on Daley Thompson’s T-shirt at his victoty lap. The 
cameras of the American Broadcasting Corporation almost 
fro/c on it. Star anchorman Jim McKay read the line with glee. 
Bui the back of the champ’s T-shirt had another line, “But 
what about the TV coverage?” The cameras and McKay 
conveniently ignored it. That tells one side of the tale of the 
ABC ’s controversial coverage of the XXIlIrd Olympiad. 
Cieorgc K. George examines both sides of the issue. 
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BEFORE he was 
handed the biggest 
flag displayed by an 
athlete on the vic¬ 
tory lap, Daley 
Thompson, the ton¬ 
gue in cheek hero 
of Los Angeles, 
pulled a light blue 
T-shirt on himself. 

In front it read. "Tlianks Amenca for a 
good Games and a great time.” The 
ABC (.amcras and anchor Jim McKay 
I aught It instantly and focussed the 
viewers’ attention to it As Thompson 
to(,k the liini, his back was to the 
(atiiera At the back was the question, 

But what about the TV coverage'” 

Hie ABC caineias did not ^oom in or 
even pause to capture it 
Jim McKay, the veteran of 20 years 
(tl (tlynipic coverage didn’t seem to 
notice It either Tiiousands at the 
Lolisc um and the attentive viewers at Action from tho football final batwaan France and Brazil. In apita of the 

home saw it It w as a strong state- large crowds, football only got 28 mlnutea on the ABC network 

nitnt which the ABC had to ignore to , ^ .... 

save Its own face member executive committee of the and coaches had seen the coverage 

It was ironic that Thompson wore ^ tinanimous in making provided for the American audience, 

that shut He was one of the top half ^ television feed sent to foreign 

of 1 do/en atliletes who got maximum ^ president Mr countnes was more international in 

covetage from the ABC The network Samaranch and executive director nature 

h iH inCfTi ovo>Ti<.iv,» tnofaw' for hiv, Monique Berlioux go to the ABC c en The world feed to foreign broadcas- 
cla’-sic duel with West Gennany’s discuss the issue with the teis was being sent from the Intema- 

juigcn llingsc 11 and to his 4()0-nietre Corporation execuUves headed by tional Broadcast centre at Hollywood, 
relay appearance 'Iherc was also an Arledge ITien they issue a 2,p(X) members of foieign raio and 

imnressivc niofile of thc> best all round Statement which expresses satisfac- television were sending that feed to 

amtte rf uTwJhS YerTtompSn Oon with cerium ptoses o( the rover- 100 countnes sll over the world, 

was reflecting the world opinion, in his ABC. The letter does not according to the ABC 

typically humorous style. It was loud- even menUon the American focus of Mr Arledge said that in the past 
ei than hundreds of newspaper arti- a ^ seems they (^mes, the foreign feed used to ^ 

cles and letteis on the issue accept the ABCs assurance that it shown at the Olympic villages. This 

was providing neutral coverage of the time too it was done and the athletes 
As the Games piogressed, com- competition to the broadcasters who saw the American version niis- 
plainls kept coming from the athletes abroad understood the ABC’s coverage for 

and coaches of the visiting teams. In the meantime, the text of Mi then home audiences, 

foreign journalists and broadcasters as Samaranch's letter is released It says He aGo indicated that the executive 
well as a good number of Americans "Many complaints have been transmit- committee of the IOC had brought 
themselves Before one knew it, the ted to me regarding the coverage by pressure on Mr Samaranch to write 
International Olympic Committee the ABC of Olympic events. 'ITie the letter to Mr Ueberroth. A ropy 
(IOC), the Los Angeles Olympics coverage should be of an international was not sent to Mr Arledge or the 
Oiganismg Committee (LAOOC) and nature, particularly for the victory ABC. He made it very clear that the 
the ABC were involved ip the melod- ceremonies I, therefore, insist that IOC or the LAOOC had no control 
lama It had three acts and no climax you take the necessary action to have over what the ABC broadcasts in the 
Act 1 The IOC president, Juan the ituation rectified, as the Games United States. However, the IOC 
Antonio Samaranch’s letter protesting belong to the whole world.” No official does require that the separate world 
the partisan coverage of the Olympics response from the ABC feeds be neutral, favounng no coun- 

b\ the ABC reaches Peter V. Ueber- Act III. Day three of the melodra- tty Mr Arledge in.sisted that the lecd 
roth, president of the LAOOC. Mr ma. The whole world is waiting to see has been neutral. 

Ueberroth reveals the mam contents the ABC’s reaction. It came from Mr Nothmg more happened and the 
ol the letter at a Press conference. He Arledge, the president of the ABC ABC continued the coverage exactly 
also makes it clear that he personally Sports, himself. He desenbed the as it had been doing during the first 
did not agree with the view. Howev- complamts by the IOC as a ‘bum rap’, week. Now comes the question. How 
er, he says that on behalf of the IOC Accordmg to him, there were two biased was the ABC’s coverage and 
he has requested the ABC to consider reasons for the misunderstanding and why did it adopt a heavily Amenca- 
givmg better coverage. The nine- the complamts. The foreign athletes nised version of the Olympics ’ 
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‘Despite the American razzmatazz, the biased teievislon coverage, 
the blatant patriotism and the eccentric 
judging in the boxing, the Games were great'—Britain's Sun 


about the rest of the world is ex¬ 
tremely limited. In the event of a 
showdown between the Soviet bloc 
teams and the US teams, they would 
be interested m more coverage of 
other teams. That was not to be. 
Hence, it hiid to be pure Americana. 

The Corporation knew who was 
paying the bills for the Olympics. It 
couldn't care less about the feelings of 
the IOC executive committee mem-' 
bers. It had a game plan and it played 
according to it. The result was a 
tremendous success. The network is 
going to pay $309 million for the 1988 
Calgiiry Winter (James. The organis¬ 
ers of the Summer Games in Seoul are 
asking for $730 million for television 
rights. The ABC or its two rivals may 
not be able to come up with that 
figure. 

The .ABC covered the events that 
Americans would like to see. There 
w'as very little coverage of soccer, the 
biggest box-office hit ol the (James. 
There were no updates on the results 
of events, unless it favoured tlie 
Americans. The exciting matches of 
men's hockey was dumped, but the 
matches involving the American 
women's team were shown exten¬ 
sively. 


The til St thing tliai has to be made 
cle.ir IS lh.it the ABC is one of the 
three major networks in the U.S. Its 
main revenue comes from advertisers 
for whom it runs commercials, Adver- 
tiscfN prefer to .idvertise on networks 
whiih hai'e a higher perci'iilttge of 
audience, so the ABC was com|).-tirig 
wall the otht'i' two networks even 
will'll It was leleca.sting the Olympics. 

It had to win an .American audience 
larg.c enoiigli to ple.ise the sponsors 
and iilvt •' isers a ho were spending up 
l<; 1(11 30 seconds, ll the 

audience penenl.ige was lower than 
the 10 per cent of the viewing audi¬ 
ence promised b> the .ABC, the 
tidveiUsers would pull out, wiecking 
the finance ot the network. 

The ABC had made a big g.imlile iii 
dishing out .$‘33.3 millioii lot ilu lights 
of covering the Olvmpuil. The pay¬ 
ment was supposed to be $30 million 
less if the Soviet bloc pulleo out. It 
had marshalled an army ot .3,501) 
employees to covet etery event of 
the Games lor a prospective 3'/j 
billion audience. It expected to gener¬ 
ate $435 million from its 180 liours of 
domestic telecast. That would give it 
an approximate profit of $70 to $75 
million, number may look gigan¬ 


tic, but regular programming at otlier 
times bring more than 75 per ci'nl of 
that amount in profits. 

The .ABC Itad suffered serious 
financial setbacks after the coverage 
of the Winter (James in .Saraji'vo 'I'he 
time difference between the two 
countrios destroyed the efficacy of the 
coverage as most of it had to be done 
alter the events were over, Heie was 
a unique opportunity of doing .mosiiv 
livi' leleiasts lui .i liome audaiiie. 

130 television monitois. brought 
leods into the .ABC control room. 
From those, the most appealing and 
Intelesling items had to be selected in 
fractions of a second to be televised in 
the United States. It was a tough 
decision, especially when the other 
networks wore ninning daviime dra¬ 
ma serials (soap operas) and evening 
situation comedies and thrillers. 

!'he ABC had to work on the basis 
ot the psychology of the .American 
.uidience. .\iter the Soviet bloc 
boycott, theie was only one way to 
save the Games and the television 
coverage: exploiting the patriotic feel¬ 
ings of the .Americans. 

.America loves wimicrs and heroes 
ol her own. The general knowledge 


That trend is understandable under 
the circumstances. I'he real killer was 
the bias ot the expert eonimentators, 
most of whom were former athletes. 
I'hey almost always spoke in first 
person plural about ‘our team' and ‘our 
victoiies.' That took away the jounui- 
listic credibility of the reporting. 

In terms of broadcasting, the ABC 
did a marvellous job. The technical 
(luality of the production was excel¬ 
lent. The super slowmo, a new techni¬ 
que was very effective to portray 
close finislies. Many of the 100 fea¬ 
tures injected between the events 
were delightful. 

Above all, the ABC succeeded in 
one thing the torch relay and all the 
publicity could not achieve. It created 
the Olympic fever in the American 
public. Millions of tickets were unsold 
till the .ABC set the.flame in their 
minds with the opening ceremony 
telecast. It tied at least 44 per cent of 
tlie nation's television viewers to their 
television monitors. 

However, it missed the unique 
opportunity of showing the American 
public a little more of the world that 
had come to the city of the angels. 
The public’s loss could very well be 
the ABC's gain in ratings and profits. 












Bonanza for women 

The main beneficiaries of the Los Angeles Games were the 
women. For the first time they stole the Imielight in an Olympics 
and produced as many stars as the men, says Geoiise K. George, 
summing up the performances in different events of the 

XXEQrd Olympiad 


~~ —Fin'EKN days of 
^\UJ/ /) hiunan draira fol- 
lowed the oiieniiig 
cerernony of the 
23rd Olympiad at 
Los Angeles. It. 
was time for 
^ sweat and tears, 

smiles and laugh- 
- ter. The competi¬ 
tors spread tliemselves over 23 diffc 
rent sites in Southern Califoniw, lor 
another kind of futi competition. 

An overdose of nationalism tPstered 


by television was unbearable at times. 
Carl Lewis added to that by his flag 
waving during the victory lap. Then it 
became a ritual for every athlete who 
won a medal. Still, it was a friendly 
Games. 1'here were no chills of cold 
war in the sunny, hot arenas of 
Southern California. 

It was mostly sport and very little 
politics. 

The first day of competition was a 
clear indication of what was to follow. 
It began with the big splash in the 
pool, announcing the second coming of 
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a bunch of champions who had missed 
the boat to Moscow four years ago. 
Tracy Caulkins, the uncrowned queen 
of the swimming world and the un¬ 
orthodox Steve Lundquist set the 
pace. 

Michael Gross, the albatross from 
West Germany would herald the pre¬ 
sence of the rest of the world through 
a w'orld mark. The 16-year-old Carrie 
Steinseifer would split a gold with her 
veteran room-mate and close friend 
Nancy Hogshead to serve notice ab¬ 
out the impending upsets. 
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PrlncMS Anne has a chat with the Britiah divara 



USA’s Mark Breland’s golden bout against South Korean Young Su An 


The Chinese! inauKurated tlieir re¬ 
turn U) the ()lynipic arena by winninjj 
the very first mt'dal of the Ciames 
through a fertiliser salesman named 
Xu llaifeng who was Ifie best perfor¬ 
mer in free pistol shtK)tinn. 

Alexei Grewal, who was reinstated 
to tile American cycling team hardly 
24 hours before the road cycling race 
b<*at favourite I)avid I’hinney who was 
trying to emulate wife Connie’s gold 
winning performance to lead an array 
of suiprising winners in the Games. 

And the surprise of surprises, the 
IJ.S men’s gymnastics team ted the 
world champions China at the end of 
the (lay. Little did the world know that 
it will be. one of the many firsts for the 
United States in team and individual 
sports. 

'I’ho action began in tlu* pool and it 
continued till the closing day diving 
spectacle by Greg Louganis ot the 
United Stati's. Ten worW rccotds in 
swimming by the .Amoncan and Cana¬ 
dian men and Michael Gross kept the 
momentum created by the glamorous 
o^iening ceremonies. 

The splash in the pool gave a 


semblance of class competition to the 
whole tiames. Just two other world 
records would be created in the com¬ 
ing days, one in sluroting and another 
in the 1 x lot) metre relay record that 
would crown Carl [x?wis' long-awaited 
quadruple gold effort. 

America has to thank the myste¬ 
rious Michael Gross for setting the 
pool on fire. After the initial American 
sweep of medals which began with 
Lundquist’s world record performance 
in the 100 m breast-stroke, the 
Games seemed to lose its internation¬ 
al perspective altogether. 

In came Gross with an improve¬ 
ment on his own world record to stop 
the American sweep. He did a bigger 
favour to the hosts, who were begin¬ 
ning to blush about their gold rush, by 
stealing a world record and the gold 
Iron: favourite Mike Heath. Alex 
Baumann and V'ictor Davis of Canada 
would set three world records of their 
own to add to Gross’s effort to save 
the world fi-om the Americans. 

As if tliat were not enough, the 
17-year-old Jon Sieben of Australia 
stunned the ‘albatross’ in his fevourite 


event through the biggest upset of the 
first week. 

The Americans swept 21 of the 29 
gold medals and set four world and 13 
Olympic records. A bunch of men and 
women, who were heartbroken after 
the 1980 boycott, led that sweep. A. 
number of them like Caulkins, Hogs¬ 
head and Rowdy Gaines had given up 
swimming altogether. Still, the caU of 
an Olympics in their backyard could 
not be ignored and they came back. 
Lundquist, Heath, John Moffet, Jefif 
Float , Matt Gribble, Cynthia 
Woodhead, Tiffany Cohen, Mary Wa- 
yte and the great Mary T. Meagher 
were the leading names of the 1980 
list. Moffet and Gribble fell victims of 
tragic injuries during the Games. 

The wave of the pool at the 
University of Southern California was 
strong enough to reach the steps of 
the Pauley Pavilion at the rival Uni¬ 
versity of Los Angeles, Califor nia , 
The gymnastics competition at the 
pavilion was probably the most ba¬ 
lanced competition of the entire 
Games. It turned up a bunch of true 
champions from China, Japan, Roma- 
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USA’s Joe Fargis on Touch of Class takes a Jump in the individual event 


tiia and the United States. It was a 
class act on the part of the competi¬ 
tors, who impressed the world with 
their mutual respect and admiration, 
which, of course, did not prevent 
them from neck to neck competition. 

ITie U.S.A.’s upset of the world 
champions China in the men’s com¬ 
petition and Romania’s narrow victory 
over the US women in the team 
events were electrifying. Japan’s Koji' 
Gusbiken (27) and U.S.A.’s 
sweetheart Mary Lou Retton took 
away the all-round titles from Li Ning 
of Cltina and Ecaterina Szabo of 
Romania, who were by far the most 
accomplished performers of the com¬ 
petition. 

But they had their due reward in 
the individual competition. Who could 
ever forget Ma Yanhong of China and 
Simona Fauca and Laura Cutina of 
Romania and the US veteran Kathy 
Johnson who came up with spirited 
performances. 

THE focus shifted from the gym to 
tlte track and field which provided 
more upsets and heartbreaks than 
Olympic and world records. The main 
event of the fare was the Jesse Owens 
show by Carl Lewis. But spectators, 
who paid 60 dollars a ticket or even 
double that amount to scalpers, would 
settle for nothing short of a Bob 
Beamon act. The result: boos from 
the crowd to Lewis who passed his 
jump, 

Carl’s refusal to meet the media 
was bad enough publicity. His pre¬ 
pared statements and audiotapes 
made it even worse, especially after 
he denied his controversral statement 
.after the long jump event: “If some¬ 
one had jumped further (after he 
passed his cliances after his second 
jump), I would not have come back.’’ 

Eventually Lewis survived a strong 
challenge from team-male Kirk Bap¬ 
tiste and won the 2(K)m and then lined 
up with rivals Calvin Smith, Ron 
Brown and Sam Graddy to run the 
4CI0m relay in world record time. 
Even that moment of glory was not as 
bright as Carl had expected. He had 
already lost his lustre and, perhaps, 
half his commercial value. Contrast 
that with the single gold by Edwin 
Mo.ses in the 400 metre hurdles and 
you understand what class is all about. 

Mary Decker Tabb lost another 
round with destiny as she was 
bounced off the track by Zola Budd's 
bare foot to bring the most publicised 
event of the whole Games. Zola’s 
disqualification and subsequent rein¬ 


statement may bring a gold mine for 
her and Decker in future, but the 
latter’s Olympic dreams might con¬ 
tinue to be a nightmare for ever. Seoul 
in 1988 is too many metres aw'ay even 
for Decker’s golden feet. 

Other veterans fell too. Steve 
Ovett, Steve Scott, Steve Cram, 
(1500 metres) Greg Foster (110- 
metre hurdles), Henry Marsh (300- 
metre steeplechase), Rob De Castel- 
la, Toshihiko Seko and Alberto Salazar 
(marathon) and triple jumper Willie 
Banks were some of the casualties. 
China’s world record holder Zu 
Jianhua’s jinx in international competi¬ 
tion continued as he barely made the 
bronze. 

The fascinating new faces included 
Dietmar Mogenburg (high jump: West 
(Jermany), Pierre Quinon (pole vault: 
France), Said AOuita (5,000 metre 
race: Morocco), Julius Korir (stee¬ 
plechase: Kenya) and A1 Joyner (triple 
jump: U.S.A.). All the three marathon 
medallists led by Carlos Lopez of 
Portugal also were interesting 
changes, joaquim Cruz of BrazO led 
them all by finishing way ahead of 


silver medallist Sebastian Coe of 
Great Britain in the KOti metres. He 
was certainly the must iinmusing 
young atlilete on the track. 

'I'hank you (ireat Britain for Sebas¬ 
tian Coe and Daley riioinjison. Witii- 
out them the track and field competi¬ 
tions of the (Myinpics would have 
been dead. Thompson celebrated his 
shootout victory over perenaial rival 
Jurgen llingsen with a 'T-shirt attack 
on the American television coverage. 
'Though he missed the world record 
by one point, a consecutive title was 
quite enough for tliib charismatic 
clown and the crowd. 

Coe, who became the first man in 
liistory to win the 1,500 metres race 
in two Olympic Games had a unique 
victory gesture—a pointed finger <it 
the British Press in the stands. 

The women’s track and field events 
suffered in the absence of tht S.j\iet 
Bloc athletes. Destinv look the triple 
gold dream of Evelyn Ashford and 
forced in an unknown Va'eric Brisco- 
Hooks, to become the only other 
woman besides Wilma Rudolph to win 
triple gold in the track. She also 
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achieved the first Olympic deuble in 
200 and 400 metres, both in Olympic 
record time. 

The 400m relay gave lier and 
Ashford additional gold medals. Joan 
Benoit’s effortless finish in the 
Women’s marathon was the sign of the 
times. 

Salute Nawal El Moutawakcl of 
Monaco, w'ho stole the gold and the 
limelight from India’s P.l'. Usha with a 
thunderbolt at the beginning of the 
4(K) metre hurdles, and Italy’s l.fiOO 
metre champ Gabriella Dorio. These 
two tiny w'omcn compensated, at least 
a little, for the absence of the East 
Europeans. 

Boxing ended with a sweep by the 
Americans, who won nine out of 12 
gold medals along with a silver and 
bronze. Ugly controversies marred 
the competition in the wake of a series 
of doubtful decisions by the judges and 
the jury'. Most of them went in favour 
of the Americans. The South Korean 
team which performed gallantly even 
threatened to quit at one stage. 

In the meantime, the US coach Fat 
Nappi was driving to the airport to go 
home, protesting the interference of 
professional trainer Emmanuel Ste¬ 
wart. Disqualification of America's 
Evan Holyficid for not stopping his 
assault on the opponent at the re¬ 
feree’s call, satisfied the other teams’ 
cry for justice. 

The w'restling competition was 
dominated by European teams. Japan 
and Korea also fared well. The US had 
two surprise gold medals in it. 'Hie 
most distinguished winner was former 
cancer patient Jeff Blatnick, who was 
elected to carry the US flag in the 
closing ceremonies. Judo was domin¬ 
ated by Japan and Korea. 

Weightlilting was almost totally 
dominated by Romania and China. The 
, performance of the Chinese was the 
real surprise of these contests. The 
fencing events mostly went to France, 
Germany and Italy. The honours in 
archery went to the American men 
and the South Korean women. 

The United States dominated the 
synchronised swimming through Tra- 
' cie Ruiz, w'ho won the individual and 
, pair event. The American monopoly in 
women’s diving was shattered by 
Canada and China. Silvie Bernier of 
Canada beat Kelly McCormick and 
tradition on the spring board. Kelly is 
the daughter of Pat McCormick who 
won four gold medals for the US in 
two Olympics. The platform event 
went to 3iou Jihong of China. 



Carl Lewis—LA’s hero 


However, Cleg Lougaiiis warded 
off .1 very strong Chinese challenge 
to win both diving gold medals in the 
men’s event. .America’s water polo 
team was all set for the gold. But ties 
in the last two matches against West 
Germany and Yugoslavia gave tlierri 
only the silver. Yugoslavia took the 
gold. 

Ciinoeing at Lake Caslistas was 
dominated by New Zealand. Sweden 
and Canada were also true to their 
reputation. In the women’ events 
some of Sweden’s glory was shared 
by Romania, lire US team sprang 
surprises to take three out of seven 
gold medals in yatching. It also w'on 
four silver medals. Canada and New 
Zealand were the other top perfor¬ 
mers. 

The fancied Great Britain was in for 
a sliock in the elegant equestrian 
events at Santa Anita Park. Lucinda 
Green watched Mark Todd of New 
Zealand, Karen Steves of U.S. A. and 
Virginia llolgate of her own team win 
the three-day invididual event. The 
US rode away with three golds and 
two silvers. 


I The US sprang another surprise in 
I the cycling events, winning three gold 
I medals ,and two silver medals and a 
I bronze. TTie Italians proved them- 
f selves the masters of the modem 
■ pentathlon contests. 

The team sports were more or less 
dominated by the favourites, exgspt in 
baseball and tennis. These two de¬ 
monstration sports were introduced 
by the US, but the Americans lost 
both. The US did not even have a 
medal in team liandbali which was 
claimed by Yugoslavia. 

While basketball was a no-contest 
item for the US men and women, 
volleyball and soccer provided ma,x- 
imum thrills, much to the surprise of 
the orgrtoisers. The US women lost to 
Ch'iia, whom they had beaten in the 
group match, opening a floodgate of 
tears at the end oi the women’s 
volleyball tournament. 

However, the American nien took 
the title beating Brazil winch had 
inflicted their only defeat in the 
tournament. 

Soccer made history at this Olym¬ 
piad by drawing the three biggest 
crowds at a soccer match on the US 
soil. 101,799 people at the finals and a 
total of 1,421.627 for 32 games. 'Hie 
FIFA President who had ignored the 
US application for the 1986 World Cup 
must have been shocked to see it. 

Brazil beat the rough and tough 
Italian team to enter the semi-finals, 
while France got past the unbeaten 
Yugoslavs, whose top three players 
were suspended from the match. 
They played for the bronze too with¬ 
out them and w'on over Italy. France 
blew away Brazil after a defensive 
first half to add the Olympic title to 
their European crown. 

Hockey, though ignored and neg¬ 
lected as the cheapest item of the 
Olympic menu provided its own 
thrills. Where India bowed out on a 
lower goal average, Pakistan entered 
on that strength to make the finals and 
the gold. Fortune favours the brave, 
doesn’t it? 

The final analysis, the main benefi¬ 
ciaries of this Olympiad were women, 
the Americans and the^Chinese, in 
that order. For the first time women 
became prominent in an Olympics. 
ITirough the arduous road cycling 
race and marathon, they proved that 
they can do a lot more than they were 
given credit for. Thirteen of 17 Olym¬ 
pic events introduced at Los Angeles 
were for women. They produced as 
many stars as the men. 
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The pride Of LA 

Lokesh Sharnia looks back at the track and field 

performances 


JEbSt OWENS 
shattered Hitler s 
myth of Aryan sup 
rtmacy bv winning 
foul gold medals in 
the 19 lb Berlin 
Game s and now 
Call Lewis has 
made Konstantin 
Chernenko s den 
I Sion to boycott the Los Angeles 
I (James less agonising with his glitter 
mg pcrtonnances in the sami t vents 

Lewis got able support from (ircat 
Britain s middle distance runner 
Sebastian Coe and derathkte Daley 
Thompson lompatnot Edwin Moses 
and Valcne Bnsto Hooks in sprinkling 
I stardust over the Los Angelt s Memo 
I nal Coliseum and maintaming the glit 
' ttr on each day of the competition 
The first part of the Lewis foui part 
blockbuster got off to a rousing start 
on the second day of the competition 
with the easiest lOOm win in Olympic 
history The only opposition to Lewis 
came not from his biash team mate 
Sam Gradd> out from the notorious 
swirling winds of California t/raddy 
faded away at the halfwav mark when 
; I^wis got into top gear and finished 
at 9 91) sec 

Lewis, who collects fine silver and 
; ciystal obtamed his second gold in 
j the long jump with his first leap of 8 54 
' metre He fouled his second jump and 
passed his next four efforts much to 
I the chagrm of the 90,000 strong 
crowd, some of whom had paid as 
much as $100 to sec him perform 
i I'hey felt the sum was too much for 
■ just one jump and expressed theu 
displeasure by boomg the superstai 
His next two golds got Inro one 
Olvmpic and one world record In the 
200m, he eclipsed the 16 year-old 
record of Tommie Smith He clocked 
19 80 to improve the record by three 
hundredths of a second It was a greet 
opportunity for Lewis to impiove the 
spoilt relations with the crowd and tlus 
he did with a big gnn and a victory lap 
with team-mates, Kirk Baptiste and 
Thomas Jefferson, second and thurd. 


rt>‘-pei tivelv 

ihree golds in his kitty and Lewis 
glotious moment came to emulate 
the legend 11 y Owens—in the 
4 X 100m relay As anchoiman he 
earned home the baton in a world 



Amarlean Alonzo Babers In 
tears after winning the men’s 
400m gold medal 


recoid ot 8 94, fastest-ever by man, 
to improve the record of 37 86 sec Id 
17 83 An interesting thing about this 
tace was that all the runners of the top 
three finishers—USA, Jamaica and 
Canada—were blacks 
1 ewis had to duplicate Owens’ teat 
f to become pait of history but the 
I Joyneis—Al and Jackie—were the 
I first to rewrite histon, when they 
I became the first bi other and sister to 
I wui medals on the same day 
" It was an emotional reunion for the 
two athletes alter their respective 
finals were over Al was a surprising 
wumer in the men s triple jump and 
Jackie was a narrow loser in the 
women’s heptathlon—fimshing just 
five points behind Australian Glynis 
Nunn s winning total ot h 390 pomts 

Anyway Jackie was satisfied with 
her silver and the fact that her brother 
had pul aside the pt edict ions of the 
media and experts by finishing ahead 
ot team mates Mike Conley and Wilhe 
Banks Al commented afterwards 
“Before I came to the track I was 
watching the ABC network which 
flashed Mikes and then Willies pic 
tuie I thought thev would flash mine 
But they didn’t I thought I was an 
Amc rican 1 thought I was a member 
of the team I decided to make sure 
they found out who I was ” 
hverybody found out his identity 
with his fust jump of 17 2b metres, 
which won him the gold medal 
Others, who still did not know him, 
came to know him when he ran inside 
the track rooting Jackie all along the 
way in the last 100m to go faster For 
all his encouragement she lan six 
hundredths of a second slower to miss 
the gold 

Sebastian Coe of Great Britain 
looked over Ins right shoulder after 
stopping the clock at i 32 53 in the 
l,50()m as if telling the mediamen I 
am not yet over Gentleman Coe, 
however denied this at his Press 
conference later Some new smen 
must gracefully swallow their predic 
tions of the Chelsea runner’s fate in 
Los Angeles after two great races 
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to be content with the third spi t in 
1 4181 

Ihe list 8u0m racts took a htavy 
loll on the partu ipants Bi itain b 
Ohnipii champion btfc\e Ovett col 
lapsed in the sciiu finals and many 
otheis including Cru/ had to with 
draw from the 1 SOOrn due to insuffi 
ciCiU recovery 

C ot maintained himself the best 
vith Mime supeib tactual laces 
w lit rt he did not do more than was 
it quirt d to qualify foi the finals 

Aftti the 800ni eveiybody knew 
ibt 1 iiHim would be i hard ract Hut 
It turned out harder than anybody 
expected [he first two laps were 
pretty slow American Steve Scott 


stepped up the pace after this in an 
effort to ensure that he Was not 
beaten by somebody in the home 
strait But Scott was in for trouble he 
was overtaken by Cram, Coe and 
Spaniard Jose Abascal before the beU 
Abasial led the field till 300m and at 
this distance Cram changed geats but 
not swiftly enough to oyertake Coe 

At the last bend Cram again tned to 
go up but the reigning Olympic cham 
pion Coe looked at him blankly before 
taking wings Cram said afterwards 
that he had a chance till this stage 
But all hopes were shiUeied when 
Coe coming into the timil straight 
once again kicked to open daylight 
between him and C lam \Voild cham 
pion Crim fi'iished ‘tiond ahead of 
Abascal 

If Cl am missed the l»at of holding 
the World Furopcati C mimoiiwc ilti> 
and Olympic titles it the same time 
CcK became the fust 1 )<'0m runnti 
to letain hi‘ Olympjc titk 

This whole y< ir lias been as much 
a mental battle os phv*<ical I o make i 
cornel)uk wifhui a yeai is something 
but to do It in an f)lvn pic v* ar— with 
all the iitt rsihat go with it—I am 
elated saivl Cot 

Cejt tic Is ihat thii is not h'-. li'-t 
Olympic competition me' hope t) be 
b lek IP Seoul piobably m ‘he OUOni 
1 he change will howtvei depend on 
his perfoimalice in the 1 500m 
However, he was givuig up the 800m 
event for good as he wis too old to 
compete with tunnels like Crur 

I he 10 000m ilmost slipped into 
the sluggish pice of the world cham 
pionships except for some act c lei a 
tion by 1 uiland s Malti Vamio in the 
second hall Vainio did not quite pull it 
otf but he gave it a great shot 

Cova alwivs placed at the Finn’s 
shoulder kicked away fteim the pack 
which had meandered foi 24 laps 
With a last lap of 59 seconds, he 
finished over 15m in 27 47 54 ahead of 
Vainio Britains Mike McLeod was 
third The Finn, however was found 
guilty of drug abuse and his silver 
medal was withdrawn 

Mamade, who had imptoved Henry 
Rono’s world mark recently dropped 
out after the 14lh lap, when the pace 
was almost pedestrian in comparison 
to his record pace of 27 13 81 “He is 
a very strong man but psychologically 
he IS not prepared for big competi¬ 
tions,’’ Cova said of Mamade 

The l,50()m and 5,()00m finals fell 
on the same day and Said Aouita of 
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^Morocco, fastest man in both the 
distances this season, had to drop out 
of one. He made an intelligent move 
by opting out of the already star- 
crammed l,.500m. 

The small Moroccan set an Olympic 
record of 13:05.59 and also carried 
five others under Brendan Foster’s 
1976 record of 13:20.34. Portugal’s 
Antonio Leitao and Ezequiel Canario 
set the early pace. Canario led the 
race for the first 1,000m and then 
l^eitao remained in front until he was 
overtaken by Aouita and Swiss Mar- 
, kus Ryffel. 

The men’s marathon proved to be 
the biggest surprise with favourites 
Robert Ue Castella of Australia and 
Japan’s Toshihiko Seko falling back 
around the 3.5km. a result of the fast 
early pace set by the Kenyan and 
Tanzanian runners in the field. 

Carlos Lopez had planned to break 
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at 37km to break Seko and De Castel¬ 
la. Although the two fell back much 
earlier the Portuguese decided to go 
ahead with his initial strategy and 
broke clear off Ireland’s John Treacy, 
running his first marathon, and Briton 
Charles Spedding. Lopez, who thinks 
he has one more year of competitive 
running, finished about 250m ahead of 
Treacy in 2 hr. 09m 21 sec. In the run 
to the finish, Treacy broke clear of 
Spedding. World champion De Castel¬ 
la finished fifth and Seko fourteenth. 

Edwin Moses once again proved the 
maestro he is. He won his second 
Olympic gold and 105th straight race. 
Team-ni;ite Danny Harris had been 
consistently voluble about what he can 
do to Moses. But in the race there 
was one winner and that was Edwin 
Moses. 

Moses, running in lane six, pulled 
alongside the outside lanes by the 


& 


second bend and remamed ahead till 
he crossed the finish in 47,75. Arch 
rival Harald Schmid of West Germany 
conceded a ri^t fo chaperone Moses 
to Harris, who clocked his second 
best performance of 48.13. Schmid, 
third in 48.19, protested that he was 
blocked by Harris over the last hurdle 
but the jury of appeal dismissed it. 

The standard of the women’s com¬ 
petition was admittedly affected by 
the withdrawal of East Bloc nations, 
who have always provided the iVin- 
ners in this section. But few would 
have expected nine Olympic records 
including three in the newly- 
introduced marathon, 3,000m and 
400m hurdles, in the devalued com¬ 
petition. 

One woman, Valerie Brisco-Hooks, 
who was not even mentioned when 
America was picking her stars of the 
Games, hogged all the limelight. She 

: ..ill a 
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Seb Coe breaks the Olyfflple racord )n ttw ISQOm. H0 fs thown bMting Stev« Cram Into sflcond place 



What a victory! Portugal’s Carlos Lopez thrashed the top contenders In the marathon, the last event of ttie 

Olympics 


' won the 2()0m and 4(K)m to become metres in a ictord timing of 21.81. tion and if you can win so many titles 

I the first person in the Olympics to Marlene Ottcy-Page of Jamaica took without losing a single then you are 

complete this double. She won a third the bronze in 22. OP. really great. Thompson has always 

, gold medal in the 4x400ni relay, Brisco-1 looks got her third gold ano aspired to be remembered as the 
, which interestingly enough was also Olympic record in the relay, in which greatest decathlete and it is unlikely 

I an Olympic record like her previous she ran the Hurd leg. The /American that he wouldn't be. He is better tlian 

two victories. team clocked 3:18.29 to improve East Mathias as the American won his 

Brisco-1 looks, who returned to the Germany's eight year-old mark of golds in the Olympics immediately 

• track last year after a gap of two .3:19.23. after the World War, when people did 

years, regained her national record It’s a great competition for the little training, 

from favourite Chandra Cheesebor- 24-year-old teacher, who took up Thompson was not pushed by world 
ough in the l(K)m with a timing of competitive atliletics after her brother record holder Jurgen Hingsen of West 

48.83, which lowered East Gentian was killed by a stray bullet during a Germany. The pressures are a lot 

Marita Koch’s record of 48,88. Bris- track workout. This resolved her wall greater today. Thompson won easily 

co-IIooks became the fourth fastest to succeed. And she did. and missed Hingsen's record by just 

woman quarter-miler and Cheesebor- Briton Daley Thompson has always one point, scoring 8,797. Hingsen 
ough moved up to the sixth place with said one is his lucky number and this scored 8,673 for the silver, followed 

her second place timing of 49.05. invited little contradiction. You name a by team-mate Seigfiried Wentz who 

Great Britain's Katherine Cook was title and he has it. European chain- secured 8,412. However, Thompson 

third. Brisco-Hooks, the only .Amer- pion, World champion. Common- is assured of the record once the year 

ican woman to win tliree gold medals wealth champion and twice Olympic gets over. From next year a new 

in one meet after Wilma Rudolph, just champion. Only Robert Mathias of scoring table will come into effect and 

exploded in the home straight of the America has won the Olympic title his score will be revised to 8,846. 

20Q|p[! final to catch team-mate Flor- twice before him. Hingsen's record, however, will only 

en^ Griffith and win by almost two Decathlon is the toughest competi- increase to 8,831. 
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Suiprise, surprise! 

Ajay Kumar reviews the topsy-turvy hockey tournament 


PAKISTAN had 
no business to win 
the hockey gold at 
Los Angeles. 'Fhe 
team ttat won the 
country its last 
Olympic gold, in 
Mexico 16 years 
ago, had all-time 
greats like Akhtar 
Rasool and Islahuddin. In contrast, 
this team had only six players from the 
team that won its last major title— 
Moinuddin, Qasim Zia, Manzoor Hus¬ 
sain, Hassan Sardar, Kalimullah and 
Hanif Khan—the Asian Games gold 
less than two years ago. 

Youth has a premium in any sport 
but in rough and tumble of hockey 


today the inexperience that goes along 
with it can prove to be crucial. Or so 
Australia reckoned. They had all the 
right reasons for tipping themselves 
for the gold. First was experience; 
four members of the squad have been 
playing together for the last 12 
years—Ric Charlesworth, Trevor 
Smith, Craig Davis and James Irvine. 
Not many teams can claim they have 
48 years of international experience 
spread out among the crucial back line 
(Craig Davis, Jim Irvine), or the for¬ 
ward line (Trevor Smith), and all over 
the field (Charlesworth). 

Then was motivation: the only goal 
that kept tliis team together was the 
dream of an Olympic gold. In Mon¬ 
treal, New Zealfflid stunned the world 


by holding off the Australians and 
Jimmy Carter took care of Moscow. 
For this overage Australian team, 
the Olympic gold was seen as a favour 
that destiny owed them. Such a men¬ 
tal attitude can lop off a few years of 
anybody’s age. 

Australia started off at Los Angeles 
as the world beaters they were ex¬ 
pected to be. After brushing aside 
Malaysia and Spain unceremoniously, 
they broke away from the strangle¬ 
hold that Germany had placed on them 
to win by three goals. Charlesworth 
enhanced his reputation as the one 
exceptional player by creating all the 
tliree goals and Terry Walsh estab¬ 
lished himself as the top scorer of the 
tournament and the opportunist par 




Hmmamn Sardar (aacond from right) and Kalimullah ware Pakistan’a aavlourt against West Germany In the 
nassan omum ^ Kalimullah racelvas his modal 
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Th« Australian custodian goes down to foil Charan|lt. India lost the match 


excellence by converting all the 
chances tliat his captain created. 

Then came the match against India. 
Australia were surprisin^y lack-lustre 
in the first half but no sooner did India 
equalise than they launched two swift 
and successful counter-attacks and 
sealed the match with two goals in a 
brief stunning three-minute blitz. 
Again it was Charlesworth who called 
the shots but Colin Batch, their out¬ 
standing right out, Terry Walsh and 
Trevor Smith were as much in the 
spotlight. 

Ever^'onc was hitting peak form. 
Neil Snowden in the goal had been 
formidable. Craig Davis was always a 
threat off a penalty comer and Jim 
Irvine, his pre-touniament rib injury 
behind him, was as sound as ever. 
Nigel Patmore on the left flank was 
proving as fast and skilful as our own 
Zafar. There wasn't a weak link: Why. 
their reserve player Grant Boyce also 
came off well in the "match against 
India. 

Pakistan took off sluggishly. New 
Zealand gave them a real scare when 
it pulled back fi om a 3-1 deficit in the 
first match to equalise with two Peter 
D^i ^>als in the last five minutes. 
Kenya .only conceded three goals to 


them. Fheir worries remained. 'ITieir 
forwards were clicking well but the 
defence, where only Qasim Zia had 
international experience of length.was 
still shaky. No top side can be compla-. 
cent if it concedes two goals in a fuial 
blitzkrieg. 

They next played Holland in the 
match billed as one that would decide 
the seedings in their group. American 
media pundits, not too conversant 
with hockey, had tipped Holland as the 
silver favourites. And Holland seemed 
to be proving them right as they led by 
one goal throughout the match and 
continued to lead with only a few 
minutes to go. 

And then Pakistan showed that 
youth also has one ally,that too much 
play might stale a nevef-,say-die spirit, 
ftey got a goal in the dying minutes of 
the match and not only drew the 
match but gave themselves something 
they had been lacking till then: the 
belief that they could win this tourna¬ 
ment. This match was like a qualifying 
examination to pass. This would place 
the world at their feet. 

So it proved in their crucial match 
against Australia. The Aussies had 

E layed functional hockey to beat 
f.S.A. 2-1 in their last match while 


Pakistan had been held goalless by 
Britain. Pakistan had come'^ugji 
fire, making it to the semis only 
because they demolished Canada 7-1, 
and ended up with a goal average that 
proved too difficult for the Dutch to 
catch up. Australia had virtually can¬ 
tered to the semis beating India hands 
down. And Uie triumph probably made 
them a little too overconfident. 

The Aussies, however, will nevta: 
admit this but India's captain, Zafar 
Iqbal, had a point when he said later 
that Australia had become too compla¬ 
cent. With all their experience and 
motivation they had had two other ' 
plus points in their favour: they had 
^ctated the terms in all their matches 
and no other team could quite match 
their body play and they had a good 
record to back them: in the last five 
years they had not lost to Pakistan. 

Yet, Pakistan stunned them 1-0. 
How? One, because of Hassan Sardar. 
'The goal he scored was a real beau¬ 
ty—the type that he can cite innumer¬ 
able numbers of, to back his claim of 
being the most dreaded centre- 
forward in the world. Manzoor Hus¬ 
sain sent him a bng pass at the • 
beginning of a Pakistani counter i 
attack. Hassan Sardar chased it, got i 
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to It along with an Aussie defender, 
Vaded that defender and seeing Ned 
Snowden rush out, placed it on the 
wrong side of the go^e with a scoop- 
cum-drive from tte top of die 'D’. 

Two, because the Pakistanis played 
just as much with their bodies as the 
Australians. The Aussie coach Richard 
Agiss, who had faded to notice how 
rough his team had played hitherto in 
the tournament, was positively non¬ 
plussed when he asked later on: “It 
was a rough game, wasn’t it?” and 
then added: “They played much 
■i tougher than we had expected and 
tney put us off our game ” It is a sad 
commentarj' on what hockey has 
come to, but such words are sweet 
music to any opposing team. 

Three, they won because they 
raised fheir game to its peak at the 
right time When the chips were 
down, all their pnde as a young nation 
I known worldwide only as a hockey 
■ power came to the fore And nowhere 
was this more evident as m the 
defence which was suddenly one im¬ 
pregnable wall 'fhe Aussies admitted 
I later that they lost because they could 
not capitalise on two crucial chances 
towards the end. They hadn’t lost 
such chances in the tournament ear- 
I 


her, so why the jitters now? The fact 
is,the Pakistanis gave it to the Aussies 
as good as they got. 

'uiere’s a good reason why one 
dwells at such length on what was 
merely a semi-final. It was this match 
that decided the gold. The Germans 
or the British, who played the other 
semis, did not have the skill that the 
combatants here had. The difference 
between top international teams is 
now only as marginal as between the 
top tennis players Oohn McEnroe 
excepted). But gnttiness and athletic 
ability can only take you so far 

So It proved in the final It went into 
the extra time as the Germans re¬ 
fused to give up once they had got so 
far, but Pakistan had territorial super 
lority all throughout And when Kali- 
mullah got the crucial goal m extra 
time the team expected to win ITiey 
duly did 

\^hat of India^ 'They beat Holland 
comprehensively in then- best display 
of the tournament to take the fifth 
spot but It was quite a come down for 
a team which took the Olympic title 
four years ago and left the country’s 
shores believing that it had only the 
Aussies to beat to get the gold. 

The team had good reason to be 


confident Apart from a littte tenta- 
dveness in the goal it had no visible 
chink. In Vineet Kumar it had a 
penalty comer expert of the highest 
order and a sound defender who was 
settling down in his new role as a 
sweeper. In Topno it had a sound back 
who was equally adept at tackling as 
he was in creating moves. In centre 
half Hardeep Singh it had possibly the 
most complete hockey player m the 
world who has all the stalls of the 
greats of yore and the tenacity of the 
modem plaver. In Zafar, Shahid and 
Mervyn it had a forward line that had- 
dash, skill and unison. 

At the helm it had in coach Bal- 
kishen Suigh and manager Nundy 
Singh two tlunking, informed and 
motivated men It was Balkislien’s 
idea that they should adopt the sweep¬ 
er system, a move successfully 
adopted in football more than a decade 
ago It was also Baltashen’s percep¬ 
tion that recognised that positional 
hockey was dead: hke total football 
introduced by the Dutch, it was now 
total hockey 

India was not m awe of any team or 
unaware of any manoeuvre. They 
brought a team that had earned the 
jealousy of the probables in the other 
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disciplines with the special diet and 
staying facilities that they had en¬ 
joyed. For the first time they had been 
put up in air-conditioned rooms in 
their training camp, .^nd the players 
were grateful. They acknowledged 
that such little giaces gave them the 
assurance that the nation was behind 
them. 

So. what happened? Nundy Singh 
and Balkishen Singh have said that 
India was knocked out of the medal 
hunt on “teclinical grounds". They 
almost made it sound as if India had 
been cheated by some stipulation they 
were not aware of. They feel that the 
present league system which lets goal 
a^egate decide the issue is not as 
fair as the earlier system, followed till 
Montreal, which called for a play-off in 
case of a tie. They feel that in such a 
system the perfonnance of the weak¬ 
er teams can be crucial to the fate of 
your side. 

Here is where they say India was 
unlucky. The draw, in which India 
played the weaker sides first before it 
took on Australia and West Germany 
and was reckoned as a favourable one 


("if only India had to play Germany 
before it took on Austral it would 
have been a perfect draw,” said Bal¬ 
kishen Singh and Nundy Singh) actual¬ 
ly turned against them. When India 
played the weaker sides, the latter 
gave it ail they had because they 
thought they still had a chance. 

So India won by a small margin, but 
when they came up against Germjiny, 
which played them later, they were 
already out of the reckoning. Thus 
Malaysia lost heart when (jennany 
got two goals against them and did 
little to prevent a 5-0 sweep.. And, 
remember, Germany pipped India be¬ 
cause they had an eight-goal differ¬ 
ence as against India's five goals. 

They also say that India suffered 
from different inteipretations of the 
rules of the game. Not only did the 
umpires allow far more body play 
here than umpires in India but 
they also allowed goals which would 
be ruled out in India. This was most 
noticeable in the match against Spain 
in which the latter got three goals, one 
of which traced a parabola over a 
prostrate Romeo James. Such goals 


are disallowed in India, * 

And then there were the complaints 
against umpiring. They did not take 
names but the object of their criticism 
was Egyptian umpire al-Mohandis who 
awarded Malaysians a goal when the 
latter contended that the ball had gone 
off an Indian defender from a penalty 
comer. Balkishen says that the slow 
motion replay had shown that the ball 
had not touched any Indian player. 
The same umpire also ruled out a goal 
claimed by Zafar Iqbal in the match. 
And one Spain goal which was scored 
by a foi-ward diving full length, they 
claimed, was no goal at all because the 
player had not got his stick to it. All 
this added up to the Indian humiliation. 
If all this makes Messrs Balkishen and 
Nundy Singh sound like whiners that 
is less than fair to them. To their 
credit, they also have the ability to 
analyse their team objectively. Ques¬ 
tion them a little more closely and 
they will tell you the real reasons for 
the Indian team's poor result. 

First was the inability to score 
when the opportunities were created. 
Even against Germany they got 



Mt German Blocher being attended to by teammatee after auaWnlng an injury in the match agalnat India 




C Tal chances, none more juicier 
the one that Za&r Iqbal fluffed 
five minutes before the end. Two, the 
inadequacies in the players. Nundy 
Singh admitted after the match against 
New Zealand that India’s goalkeeping 
was far from sound. Balkishen Singh 
pointed out that Indian players had yet 
to learn to dive to get to a bail: the 
length of one’s body can greatly add to 
a player’s reach. 

Indian forwards still have two short¬ 
comings: they do not yet know how to 
• tackle and they do not fall back as 
-.often as they are needed to. It was 
tliis lacuna that proved costly for 
India against Austria when the latter 
got the two vital goals against India. It 
can even be said that India lost out in 
the battle for a semi-final berth in 
those crucial three minutes. 

Then there were other failures like 
the inability of Vineet Kumar to 
change his method of taking a short 
comer in the match against West 
Germany. The Germans, thorough as 
ever, had specially studied how Vineet 
Kumar took the shots and brought in 
their reserve goalie Frank Yobias 
instead of Christian Basseniir for the 
match. Vineet did not change his 
method, and Yobias foiled all five 
penalty comers that India got by 
rushing ahead as far he could and then 
diving laterally a few yards from 
Vineet Kumar to take the ball on his 
body. He got a three cm gash on his 
chin for the heroics but the plan 
worked. Nundy Singh said later that 
he had asked the Indian players to 
take an indirect hit but Vineet played 
as if it was a personal duel between 
him and Yobias which he must try and 
wia 

Nundy Sing^ also admitted later 
that it was their poor (only 5-1) score 
against the USA which worked against 
|hem later. What the officials and 
^afar Iqbal do not admit is that the real 
failing with the team is that it found 
itself unable to use imagination against 
the defensive strategy of the Ger¬ 
mans. With nine members of the team 


always in the German half,the Indians 
were badly outnumbered in attack and 
they just could not penetrate the 
defence. That is why their perform¬ 


ance against the Germans looked so 
patchy. In contrast, the Australians 
played to win and thus allowed the 
Indians to play their natural attacking 
3ame. In fact, the best Indian display 
h the preliminary matches was 
against the Austndk^, particularly in 
the first half, the eventual result 







Pakistan goalkeapar Moinuddln foils West German 
Bloeher's attempt In the final 


notwithstanding. be just as exciting as Zafar Iqbal’s or 

The Indians played their best match Kaleemullah’s and could well be top- 
against Holland, when the pressure ped by a reverse flick in the best 
was off. The Pakistanis played their subcontinental tradition, 
best against Australia, when they Body play is here to stay. In tWs, 
were under pressure. The conclusions hockey is headed in the same direction 
are obvious. as football. Umpires have become 

Every gathering of top international more lenient and even the players are 
teams presents an opportunity of eva- protesting less frequently than they 
luating the new developments in the used to. 

game. Los Angeles was no different. That's not the only similarity that is 
It is now clear that the difference emerging between football and hock- 
between top international teams is so ey. The days when forwards only 
little that in any tournament, especial- scored goals and stayed always in Uie 
ly if played on any artificial turf, any of rival half are gone: the forwards of all 
the top six or seven teams can upset teams fall back. In fact, most teams 
the other. Britain’s dramatic perform- here played with only one genuine 
ance. here had to be seen in that forward who rarely fell back in de¬ 
context: their finishing at number fence: Pakistan’s Hassan Sardar, Au- 
three spot here is a bit like India stralia’s Terry Walsh and Britain’s 
winning the World Cup in cricket. Just Sean Kelly are those that come readi- 
as India was thrashed 5-0 by the West ly to mind. 

Indians in a one-day series soon after, The accent is not on attack any 
Britain could well be beaten soundly longer but on swift counter-attacks, 

by any of the top seven teams any The comparison with footbaU is not 
time. quite accurate here because hockey 

The finer points of the game—the has always been a much swifter game 

sti^work, the trapping, the short and because defensive hockey has not 
passes, the body feints—are no Ion- quite become the vogue as defensive 
ger the monopoly of the Indians and football had become in Europe, 
the Pakistanis. A Colin Batch or a But the success of Britain is a good 
ffeiner Dopp run down the flank can pointer the way the game is develop- 


NhMBMachaiys 
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Holland’s Norman Hughes steals the ball from Britain's goalkeeper Ian Taylor 

during their league match 


mg All that Bntain had was an excep 
tional defence and one go<xl forward, 
Sean Kell\ In \irtually all tluir 
niatthts agunbt the strongei teams 
most notittably Pakistan, Holland and 
Australia, the rii^al enjoyed tcrntonal 
supenonty but uw BiiUsn nther 
beat tht'm or held them 

for all the reasons listed above, 
theie IS now a greatti premium than 
evei before on plavtrs with greater 
athletic abibty who can run up and 
down the field for all the 70 minutes of 
play Beyond that if i player (an be as 
effective i tacklei as a dribbler and an 
opportunist then so much the better 
In future ecery tc im will have many 
more playtis like Lharlesworih, or 
Hardeep Suigh or West Germanys 
Michael Petir 

I he htvday of great penalty coi 
ner experts like 1 ics Kruize or Cnig 
Davis are over Now that the ball has 
to be stopiKd with the otick and that 
all goahes have begun to dive laterally 
then etfeitivencss lias been reduced 
Already a'- m.inv pcnilty lomers are 
bemg conveittd into iiiducct hits as 
are taken directly Ihis tiend will 
grow and ficnillv comer convtiters 
be called upon to be moie and 
more imaginative 

Of the 192 plavers on display there 
who caught the eye'* Among the 
forwards Hassai’ Saruar leriv 
Walsh, Stan Kelly and Mtixyn hei 
nandes All of them not meulv exlu 
bited opportunism but also disphyed 

S eat skill Ot them, the pick was 
assan Sardar who top scoitd with 
ten goals 

Of thi halves, Hardeep Singh and 
the two Pakistanis, Mchmood Ayaz 


-and Naeem Akhtar, were the pick Of 
them Hardeep is easily the best He 
IS a good schemer he is as good as a 
forward and he is quick to fall back to 
strengthen the defence 

Of the defenders, Gennan Michael 
Peter was easily the most impressive 
He was never flustered, never m a 
panic, and was always in the last Ime 
of defence No matter how swift or 
deep the attack, he never resorted to 
hasty clearances but uistcad always 
gave a sure pass to a colleague and he 
never engaged anybody m a tackle 
that he was bound to lose Compan 
sons between him and another great 
(jcrman player, Franz Beckenbauer, 
would not be o^ous Manohar Topno 
also showed flashes of greatness he 
was just as pugnacious m his tackles 
as he was confident m creatmg and 
sometimes even carrymg out attacks 
He IS bound to become a complete 
player if his potential is allowed to 
develop 

In the goal it was Bntams Ian 
Taylor who stood out He took a ©"eat 
amount of poundmg and he came out 
with flymg colours Neil Snowden and 
Momuddin were the other two who 
impressed 

But if there was one player who 
was outstanding no matter what he 
was domg, it was Chariesworth He 
was the schemer, he was the defen¬ 
der. ht was the mspiration He chd not 
score any goals but ask any player 
who was the one player they dreaded 
most and the answer would probably 
be Chariesworth 

The tournament also revealed that 
contrary to hitherto common percep¬ 
tion, the captam does have a role to 


play in hockey also Charlesworth’s 
contribution is, of course an example 
but perhaps even more significant was 
the role of Michael Peter In the final 
Peter was playing like a full back 
almost till the end but in the closing 
ten minutes as Germany strained to 
equalise he just as effecUvely became 
a forward I here is still mileage to be 
gained bv leading by example Zafar 
Iqbal, who had the tendency to lapse 
into iiiactivity, can gam by studymg 
Peter 

What then, is the prognostication 
for the Indian team’ Was it a mistake 
to set so much store by this team’ 
Nundy Smgh and Balkishen Sm^di still 
sav that this was the team that should 
not have lost, this was the best team 
that we have had in years 

Ihey are nght Ttere is nothing 
greatly wiong with this team that 
cannot be set nght by more practice 
1 he coaches know the lacunae They 
and the boys have to work at them 

What IS specially heartwarmmg is 
that the team has not lost confidenc'^ 
m Itself Zafar Iqbal said after Aeu: wm 
agamst Holland "The boys are natur¬ 
ally disappointed that they could do no 
better But they are not m the dumps. 
They have the confidence that they 
can beat any side Those days are 
gone when the mention of Holland or 
Austraha or Pakistan could get us a bit 
nervous ” 

It IS most important that the nation 
understands that the hockey gold is 
not our barthnght that others usurp. 
The pnde of other nations is just as 
linked to their performance m the 
hockey field. We only learnt the game 
fr(»n the British. We did not give the 
game to the world. ' 



* The Knight and the Cmsader 


1 The American 
public had anuct- 
pated one show¬ 
down at the Los 
Angeles Olympics 
lor years—the 
basketball final be¬ 
tween the US 
men and their 

u I-u Soviet counter- 

p parts. They would have paid any pnce 
; for that. American victory m this hate 
match would liave been the culmina¬ 
tion of the XXIlIrd Olympiad. 

The US had chosen a Knight in 
. shinmg armour .to. lead the Amencan 
; boys to war. His real name is Bobby 
: Knight. His regular occupation, bas- 
. ketball coach of Indiana Umversity. 
However, he is not the most popular 
coach in the land. In the past, he had 
even tarnished America’s image by 
rude conduct at the 1979 Pan-Am 
Games m Puerto Rico. 

He has a track record for fighting 
with officials in the games at home. 
Still America designated the militant 
- Knight to lead her troops against the 
^ mighty Soviets, who had shocked 



them in the last two seconds ot the 
Munich Olympics m 1972. It was time 
to regain the crown. It was time to 
re-establish the United States’ super¬ 
iority m a game invented and patented 
by the nation. 

The Knight was offered more than 
three dozens of college basketball 
stars from all over America. He pick¬ 
ed his dozen and began what many call 
his torture sessions. He had only one 
thing in mind—beating the Soviets. 

But the Soviets did not come. 
Bobby Knight was left alone with his 
ishining armour and loyal army, ready 
m take over the world. Unfortunately, 
there were no armies, just windmills 
and herds of sheep, /ffid the great 
Quixotic act began. 

It was demoktion aU the way. 

Canada claimed that it was the only 
team which could beat the Americans. 
The world did not take them seriously 
because they had in their team the 
likes of Bill Wennington. Now who is 
he? Good question. 

Bill is a member of the basketball 
team of St. John’s University in New 
York. As a Canadian citizen he was 
eligible for membership in the Cana- 
.dian team. Wek and good. The rmly 
f problem is that his team-mate Chris 


MuUin was representmg the United 
States. 

There is no comparison between 
the talent and performance of these 
two young men. However, Chris Mul- 
lin was not even a starter of the US 
team. 'The US colleges and universi¬ 
ties could give Knight at least a 
hundred players more talented than 
Bill. That gives us some idea of the 
resources of the US team at Knight’s 
command. 

Canada was one of the early victims 
of the US team. It was rumoured that 
Italy, Spam and Moscow gold medal¬ 
lists Yugoslavia could give the Amer¬ 
icans a hard time. There was no 
evidence of it from Italy and Spain in 
the early round. Even before the 


The women’s team 
had its leader playing 
as a star. Cheryl Miller 
won the gold for the US 
almost 

single-handedly, it was 
hers ail the way. US 
coach Pat Summit 
herself was a member 
of the American team 
which lost to the 
Soviets in Montreal. 
She is also known to 
be demanding like 
Knight 


tournament began, the Italian coach 
had said, “I’m telling everybody we 
have to give gold to the US right 
away. No play: they can stay home.” 

Canada shodeed the Italians 78-72 
in the quarter-finals to win a re-match 
with the United States. Spain turned 
off Australia 101-93. Unbeaten Yugos¬ 
lavia took care of Uruguay with a 28 
pomt margin. West Germany was just 
another casualty of the Knight’s army. 
But the margin of victory was an 
unimpressive 11 points. Now Canada 
began the talk about beating the 
Knight’s men m the semi-finals. That 
was nothing but a grand illusion. The 
US took care of l^r neighbours once 
again: 79-59 was the score. Centre 
Patrick Ewing of GeorKtown Uni¬ 
versity, not one of Knight’s 


favourites, led the US to the comfort¬ 
able victory. 

The real shocker of the semi-final 
was the loss of Yugoslavia to Spam, 
'fhe Yugoslavs led 40-35 at half-time, 
but the Spaniards ended up with a 
74-61 score at the end. TTie team 
which won the gold medal at Moscow 
and beat the Soviets 14 times out of 
21 m the past seven years just had a 
bad day. 'The result was tragic to say 
the least. 

Canada repeated the Montreal tale 
bv finishmg fourth at LA 

Drazen Oalipa^c scored 32 points 
to give Yugoslavia a 88-82 victory. 
'Fhe main remnant of the 1980 team 
hit 16 of his 25 shots from the floor. 
The final was just another clinic by 
Michael Jordan, the star of the US 
team. It will take pages to write 
enough about his performance in this 
tournament. However, the star of the 
team in terms of media attention was 
the Knight with the big mouth, even in 
the US win over Spam (96-65). 

In contrast, the women’s team had 
Its leading player as the star. Cheryl 
Miller won the gold tor the US almost 
single-handedly. It was her show all 
the way. US coach Pat Summit herself 
was a member of the American team 
which lost to the Soviets in Montreal. 
She is also known to be demanding 
like Knight. 

But the focus was all the time on 
Miller, the Crusadei of women’s bas¬ 
ketball m the United States. She was 
performmg m front of a home crowd 
and she delighted everyone with ev¬ 
ery possible trick in the book. She 
scored 16 points, grabbed 11 re¬ 
bounds and had five assists in the final 
agamst the courageous South Korean 
side to give the US women their 
first-ever gold in Olympic basketball. 

Like the men’s event, this was 
another one-sided affair. There was 
no competition to challenge the 
talented American team. Miller was 
talking about the absence of the 
Soviets after every game. She has 
two more years at the University of 
Southern California and another two 
year’s wait may not be too long. But 
the milUon-doUar question is whether 
the Soviets will be at the XXIVth 
Olympiad in Seoul to take on the 
Crusader. 

Oaorgs K Geoi^ in Los Angeles 
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When two dreams were 
shattered 





' X r- 
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Th« OecKer-Budd clath: 
elockwiM from top—Mary 
Decker falls onto the side of 
the track; Budd peases an 
Injured Decker end Decker 
grimaces in pain. This claeh 
will go down In Olympic 
hlatory books as one of the 
most controversial ever 






plympics of life. 
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Behold the shooter. His stance i$ 
relaxed yet full of concentration. His 
weapon’s muzzle and his eye bum a 
hole in the centre of the target. 
Buliseye! With General Insurance 
' i Industry’s keen range of policies you 
cannot but achieve your aim. Because 
you have your peace of mind. You are 
steady and relaxed. You're free to 
concentrate on your target... your 
' V ambition in life 

• ln.su ranee of property against 
numerous specified risks 

• Insurance against legal liabilities 
arising from vanous circumstances 

• Insurance of persons against physical 
disability or loss of limb or life caused 
by accidents 

f General Insurance Corporation-helps 
you move faster, reach higher, become 
stronger. 

Find out more about General 
Insurance Policies Get in touch wlth- 
'•V • National Insurance Co. Ltd. 

• The New India Assurance Co. Ltd. 

> ' • The Oriental Insurance Co. Ltd. 

‘--r • United India Insurance Co. Ltd. 

' WIN THE G.I.C. OLYMPICS- 
10 one year’s free subscriptions to 
Sportsworldt 

Starting from the Olympics, 6 
advertisements will appear in 6 issues 
of Sportsworld. Send your entries on a 
, sheet of paper in the format given 
below, to G.I.e. Olympics. Post Box 
No. 1299. G.P.O., Bombay 400001; to 
reach by 15.9.84 If there are more 
than 10 all-correct answers, winners 
will be selected on the basis of slogans. 
Decision of the Judges will be final 


Code No. SD5 



Q. During which Olympics was 
shooting Included on the program of 
the Olympic Games? 


Write a slogan for G.I.C. in not more 
than 15 words. 










Soccer wins a gold at LA 

Football attracted the largest crowds at the Olympics, yet it 
didn’t get adequate media coverage. George K. George 
witnessed the last stages of the tournament 

JUST 28 minutes to 32 matches at four different 101,799. respectively. Till this touma- 
for the last three venues. ment, the biggest crowd drawn in a 

matches, that is It was a gold medal victory for the single soccer match in the United 
how ABC televi- game of football, which they have States was 77,691 attending a match 
Sion covered the inappropriately named soccer in this between the world famous Cosmos 
most popular part of the world. As tlie tournament Club against Fort Lauderdale in 1977. 
sport in the world progressed into the semi-final round, The soccer mania of the American 
at the Olympics, the attendance record for a single public would have shocked the World 
Most of It was not .soccer game in this country was being Football Federation (FIFA) president 
I oo even live telecast, broken with every match. 97,451 Joao Havelange, the man who had 

Just 28 minutes in 180 hours of gathered to watch the semi-final duel dismissed the U.S. application for 
Olympic coverage. Look at another between France and Yugoslavia. The hosting the 1986 World Cup with 
statistic. 1.4 million of the 5.6 million Brazil-ltaly encounter had 83,642 utmost contempt. The human wave 
specUtors of the XXlIIrd Olympiad spectators. The bronze medal match created by the screaming fans at the 
consisted of soccer fans who flocked and the finals had 100,374 and finals might have certainly changed his 
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French goalkeeper Albert Rueh takea the ball off Brazilian forward 
Oiiverla's feet In the final 


per'^pectivo ol \mtn(an sorter k 
certanilv looked like anothci World 
Cuplinal rii< »lowds were I'lcrc, the 
electiKiU was Ihoie and the qualilv ot 
the Iompetitioii \va •> haull\ afletti d b> 
the ab'-ente ot the Soviet Union 
Czechoslovakia and Fast (leiinmv 
Aftei all none ot Ihosi oain’. bad 
made tbt' finals of the } uropt an L no 
anvwdv. 

All the four teams whith entered 
the semi-finals had conit prepared lot 
a kill Bta/tl, supported by thousands 
of her natives, was bent on le 
establishing her lost supeiioritv. Italv 
wanted t(> add the Olympic gold to (he 


glitter of the Woild Cup. France, 
popularly known as the Brazil of 
Euroix' was eager to add another 
major title to then recently won Euro¬ 
pean Cup Yugoslavw was here for 
then first medal since 1960. Who 
could have fancied a stronger pool of 
ct mpetitors foi this majestic en¬ 
counter'’ 

Yugoslavia had swept past all the 
teams she met in the lound robin 
maUhes and in the quarter-finals, and 
looked the favourites to wui the 
tournament Even though France was 
unbeaten in hei fixtures, the margin of 
victory was comparatively small The 


z ejection and suspension of her leadiijg 
I players led to the downfall of the 

I defending champions. 

Prance took an early lead with two 
splendid goals by Dominique Bijotat 
g and Phillip Jeannoi ui the seventh and 
16th mmute, respectively The first 
one was a bnll^t solo effort by 
Bijotat who worked with a pass from 
the midfield. Jeannol got the ball after 
a free kick outside the penalty area 
and he skilfully shot through a cordon 
of five defenders. 

Another blow foi the Yugoslavs 
came in the fourth minute of the 
second half. The Mexican referee 
Marquez Ramirez threw one of them 
out for kicking French defender Rohr 
However, the remaining 10 men went 
to work with Bonslave Cvetkovic, the 
top Yugoslav scorer of the tourna¬ 
ment, leading the charge. He scored 
in the 63rd minute Then he set up a 
scoring opportunity foi Dcvenc and 
the game was all tied 
Rohr was fouled again This time 
the culprit was Cvetkovic himself. He 
was also tossed out by Ramiiez The 
Yugoslav team held on with the sup¬ 
port of their fans who outnumbered 
the French in the stands France could 
not capitalise on the advantage until t 
the sixth minute of the overtime. » 
Italy’s loss to Bright was a blunder 
in strategy So far in this tournament, 
Italy had played a rugged and defen 
sive game that had made them quite 
unpopular, but had won games for 
them. In this match, they just opened 
up from the word go. Brazil could not 
have asked for anything more. Italy 
was playing their trademark wide 
open game. The openmgs provided 
several scoring opportunities to Bra¬ 
zil. yet the Italian defence held on. 

In the first half of the overtime, 
Brazilian striker Augilmar Ohvera be¬ 
gan to assert himself. Gilmar, as he ,is 
fondly called at home, gave Brazil the 
lead in the 52nd minute Italy struck 
back in less than 10 minutes Even the 
heroics of the Italian goalkeeper Frano 
Tancredi was not sufficient to with¬ 
stand the mounting pressure of the 
speedy Brazihans. A goal by Rmaldo 
Silva decided the issue in favour of 
Brazil. 

Yugoslavia went into the bronze 
medal contest without her best three 

E rs, all of whom were suspended- 
es Nikolic and Cvetkovic, the 
leading forwards of the team, defen¬ 
der Mitar Mrkela also was on the 
sidelines. Yet, the Yugoslavs played 
like a complete team. Italy scor^ nr» 



HFA president Hsveienge distributing the footbsii goid medsis to the French team 


through a penalty in the early half. But 
it was Yugoslavia all the way, and it 
seemed to be only a matter of time. 
Mir^d Baljic headed a free kick feed 
to tie the score in the 59th minute. 
Yugoslavia dominated the game com¬ 
pletely in the second half, as they had 
been doing in the other matches. 

The decisive goal came from 
Stejepan Deveric, his fifth in the 
tournament. It gave Yugoslavia an 
Olympic record. They had won the 
gold in Rome and bronze in 1948, '52 
and '56. No other team has won five 
Olympic soccer medals. The gold was 
so close after 20 years, but with the 
star strikers off the field it remained 
just a dream. What a way to finish an 
Olympics. 

The final was a real showdown. 
Tens of thousands of Brazilian soccer 
^ marched into the Rose Bowl, the 
TO-year'Cld football stadium, to watch 
their team beat Frapce. TTie French 
had hardly 200 fens ^ the other side 
of the turf doing their best of cheer¬ 
leading. Brazil had nothing to lose. 


Even in a loss, she was going to win 
her first Olympic soccer medal. 

Twenty-six years ago, these two 
teams had met in the semi-finals of the 
1958 World Cup. A 17-year-old 
youngster called Pele led Brazil to a 
5-2 victory on that occasion. 

Brazil had a strong team of profes¬ 
sional soccer players. Seven of their 
leading performers came from the 
International of Porto Alegere Club. A 
few from the Youth World Cup team 
added fresh blood to the team. 
France, the wiimers of the recent 
European Cup two months ago, had a 
bunch of very talented young profes¬ 
sionals who play superb defence. 

Brazil went aU out from the begin¬ 
ning. The French defence held back. 
There was hardly any shots at either 
goal in the first half. The French 
rarely got into the Brazilian goal area. 
But they displayed perfect teamwork. 
Everyone played ^ost equally well. 
There were no particular stars in their 
line-up. 

In the second half, the French 
began to raid tl^ Brazilian goal. In the 


meantime, the Brazilians had been 
becoming a little impatient. The 
French, however, waited patiently for 
the right openings. Their first goal 
came in the 55th minute through a 
collective effort by Guy Lacombe, Jean 
Rohr and Brissoi who headed the ball 
into the net. 

Brazil panicked a little at this stage. 
Their game became a little wild. That 
swung the tide in favour of the French 
forwards who began to come out more 
and more. A Dominique-Xuereb com¬ 
bo added to the margin to give France 
their second Olympic medal. 

Some of the American media 
Iteralded it as France’s first-ever 
Olympic soccer medal. If only they 
checked the record, they would have 
seen a silver against France’s name, 
won in Paris itself in 1900. 

TTiis was France’s second major 
title in recent years. ITie ultimate test 
will come in Brazil, two years from 
now, in the World Cup. 

They are young and eager. Watch 
out for them. 






Ugly Australians, ind^^d! 

The Australian cricketers get the rough end of the stick 
from the press, complains Rodney Marsh in his book Tnside 
Edge’. This is the second extract from the book published 
by Lansdowne Rigby International and priced at £5.95 


B ob WILLIS described England’s 
1982-83 tour of Australia as one 
of the most sportsmanlike series he 
had played in. Glenn Turner likened 
New Zealand’s summer here to a tour 
of duty in Vietnam. 

So who do you believe—the gentle¬ 
man Pom or the enigmatic Kiwi? Willis 
gets my vote. I think he summed up 
the international season neatly and 
accurately. Sure, there were a few 
on-field incidents, but nothing that 


would do iuiy more than raise iin 
eyebrow. 

The so-called sledging, the hate- 
campai^ against Turner simply did 
not exist. "Tiuner insisted it did and 
went on record in the New Zealand 
Press as saying that he was “getting 
fed up with the constant abuse’’ from 
the Australians. The most charitable 
thing I can say about that is Turner 
must have been hearing things. 

My recollection—and I was behind 


the stumps every time he batted 
against Australia in the one-day 
series-is that only once did we speak 
to him at all. 'riiat was in the Adelaide 
game on January 31 and I’ll take 
responsibility for starting (albeit unin¬ 
tentionally) the verbal skirmish. 

Jeff Thomson bowled a no-ball, 
Turner edged it and 1 accepted the 
catch. 1 didn’t hear the umpire’s call 
and only when I noticed that Turner 
hadn’t moved from the crease did I 













tealibe that it was, in fact, a no-ball. 

All I said was, "You arsey so-and- 
so'" 

You could scarcely describe it as a 
tirade of abuse and it wasn’t really 
directed at the batsman It was simply 
an expression of disappointment and I 
didn’t give a damn whether Turner 
had heard it or not 

lie obviously had, because his over- 
leaction was to turn around and wave 
his arms like an orchestra conductor, 
jllis own little way of drawing the 
^ lowd's attention to the fact that I’d 
s.iid something 

1 played second fiddle and the game 
went on Thommo was bowling very 
well at this stage and causing Turner’s 
partner, Bruce Edgai, a good deal of 
discomfort Edgar had played and 
missed several limes and Thommo 
showed his disappointment in typical 
Thommo fashion 

“When are you going to edge one, 
you arsey so-and-so’’’ he said Again, 
hardly a barrage of vile invective 
Certainly not “sledging” in the 
accepted sense of the word But 
enough to offend Glenn Turner’s 
overdeveloped sense of decency, 
c Apparently, regarding Edgar as 
iieither old enough noi big enough to 
take care of himself in such roughneck 
company. Turner bought into it. He 
spoke to Thomson, who responded by 
inviting him to get up the other end 
and face the bowling And if he did, 
'Fhommo suggested, he (Turner) 
might just get his head taken off 

As repartee goes, it was not top 
quabty and it degenerated when the 
pair of them began to discuss their 
respective IQs. According to each, 
the other had been AWOL when 
brains were being handed out 

I was just standmg there, gloves on 
J|is, listening to the exchange and 
^imer lost me when he resorted to 
one of the oldest insults m the book 
“If brains were dynamite they 
wouldn’t blow your hat off,” he told 
Thomson 

I couldn’t let such corny stuff go 
unpunished so I told Turner I was six 
years old when I first heard that gag 
and that it was appropriate that he 
should be cracking it at his age In 
other words, he was behaving like a 
six-year-old. 

TTie debate ended there and we 


went about the business of playing 
encket again. 

V But the mcident should have been 
F* where it had happened—on the 
find. I realty don’t see how Turner 


'isssrEsaesr 
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Marsh—a pictura of concentration behind the stumps 


could complain about “abuse” If what often enough They didn’t worrv me. 

Thomson and I had said offended him. Short of a not oi other actual physical 

he should have remembered that he violence. I’ll happily cop anything any 
gave as good as he got And it wasn’t crowd cares to dish out A rowdy 

even his argument m the first place crowd is better than no crowd at all 

As far as I know, though, those 1 suspect Glenn Turnei is 

were the only words spoken to Tur- hypersensitive He was probably a bit 
ner on the field by Australian players dai k on us following the incident in 
for the entire senes Melbourne earher in the senes when 

He wasn’t one of our favounte Greg Lhappell refused to allow him a 
opponents—maybe because he’s such substitute fieldsman 

a bloody good batsman—and we cer Turner had been in doubt for that 

tainly didn't go out of our way to sav game because of injury, but he batted 
“good morning ’ or "lovely to see you very well and ran between wickets 
again” when he came to the crease like a startled faire He didn't look 
But sledge him we did not crook to us 

At one stage of the season. Turner Then, when' our turn came to bat, 
was quoted as saying that he was no he found himself unable to field and 
longer worried by the abuse from the called for the 12th man Greg was 
Australian players or the taunts from having none of it—^and quite rightly 
the crowds. 1 suggest he have a look so The laws ire that if you go into a 
in his own backyard before he starts game carrying an injury, you wear it. 
cntiasing crowds elsewhere Turner eventually won his point— 

The iSwis are among the noisiest, and a replacement—by saying it was a 

most bigoted aicket barrackers in the different mjury But the inudent prob- 
world. I’ve played in front of them ably didn’t endear us to him 



‘What with cameras, close-ups, microphones, replays, slow motion, video screens.. It’s damned difficult 
to belch on the field now without letting half the world In on the secret' 


The Turner business flared again in 
Perth towards the end of the season 
and Kim Hughes must take the blame 
for It For some reason at a Piess 
conference before the Perth games, 
Kim tired a broadside at Turner for 
not playing Test cntket He said he 
knew why the New Zealander loved 
one dav matches—because the ball 
nevei got above stump high' 

It was an extraordinary outburst, 
quite uncalled for and, in my book, in 
poor taste As captain Kim should 
have known better He’d had enough 
to do with the Pi ess to know they d 
grab his quotes with both hands and 
make a big deal out of them Which of 
course thev duly did It served meie 
ly to give credence to Turner s claim 
that we were waging some sort of 
vendetta against him Which was non 
sense 

We conducted oui selves with such 
decorum during the 1982 8 3 season 
that the visiting cricket writers had to 
stretch their imaginattons to the limit 
to justify the “Ugly Australians' tag 
they had bestowed on us seceral 
yew earlier 


It s funny but they only call us that 
when we rc winning never when 
we're losing It also amazes me how 
they can deplore things we do yet let 
similar deeds by the opposition go 
unmentioned 

A case in point was the John Dyson 
Richard Hadlee incident in the first 
one-dav game in Melbourne Hadlee 
gave John a hefty shove as he was 
setting off for a single 1 think maybe 
Hadlee was acting within his n^ts 
because John was in his way and 
preventing the possibihty of a run-out 
As It happened umpire 1 ony Craf- 
ter told John later there was no way 
he’d have given him run out, because 
his pt ogress had been impeded 
That didn’t really concern me What 
did worry me was that the mcident 
went virtually umeported, whereas 
there’d have been hell to pay if 
positions had been reversed and it had 
been Denius Lillee or Geoff Lawson 
pushing, say, Glenn Turner around 
“Foul* ’ they’d have cned 
Ah yes. the Ugly Australians I’m 
afraid were stuck with the image 
whether we deserve it or not And I 


figure we don’t 

Maybe our critics resent the fact 
that we enjoy our cricket more than 
other teams and are seen to enjoy it 
Maybe they resent our exuberance 
on and off the field Maybe they 
resent the fact that such exuberance 
brings us together and develops such 
a strong team spirit 
In short, maybe they resent our 
success Maybe, they’re jealous-• 

Loud and Clear 

I suppose I should be fateful for 
being “let off the hcxi^’ for one 
misdemeanour during the summer 

I said “F-It” dunng the 

Perth Test and the on-field mic¬ 
rophone picked It up and boomed it all 
over Australia 

Strangely, it went unreTOrted (as 
far as I Imow) m the Press Maybe the 
scribes were too embarrassed to put 
the word on paper 
I’m no saint and I’ll even confess to 
swearmg at home—sometimes uncter 
my breath, mostly out loud I swear4f 
I hit my thumb while I’m hammenng in 
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’if the positions had been reversed and had Dennis Liiiee...pushed,say, Qien Turner 
around, ’fouil’ they’d (the press) have cried” 


a naii. or if I spill the Weeties on the 
table while I’m helping with the kids' 
breakfast. My wife knew she wasn’t 
marrying a parson. 

I’m not suggesting that there’s a 
constant stream of bad language out 
there on the field, but there’s plenty of 
it—as there is in most sports, I guess. 

The advent and development of the 
permissive society seems to have 
o^nsiderably stepped up the use of 
'mur-letter words m most walks of life 
and this may well apply to cricket. 
Several past players I’ve discussed 
this with have (fisagreed. They say 
these words flew just as thick and just 
as fast in their day. 

'The ever-increasing involvement of 
television with cricket has inevitably 
exposed the language and other "un¬ 
savoury” byplay out there in the 
middle and brought them into the 
louiffierocHn. . 

V/ra!t with cameras, close-ups, mic- 
lophones, rej^ys, riow motion, video 
. screens...it’8 damned difficult to belch 
W the fidd now without tett^ half 
]lhe world in on the secret. 


But really it’s up to the directors 
handling the telecast. It’s up to them 
to decide which passages are replay¬ 
ed. Unfortunately Uiey tend to com¬ 
pound the felonies by dwelling on the 
seedy and the sensational. And as for 
these new-fangled video screens, 
surely they would better serve the 
public by replaying the great shot or 
the brilliant save rather than, as in 
Botham’s case, the mouthed 
obscenity. 

I realise the innocent have nothing 
to fear, but the fact of life is that we’re 
no jangels. 

Nobody likes to be cau^t in the act 
of swearing and put on public display 
and I was unaware at the time that my 
Perth boo-boo had gone Australia¬ 
wide. It happened when Geoff Miller 
swung down the leg aide. Miller mis¬ 
sed it, I missed it ai^ the ball went for 
byes. 

I had committed one of wicketkeep¬ 
ing’s cardinal sins—I had allowM 
byes. 

“F-it”! I said. 

I’ve said it before in moments of 


extreme disappointment on the field. 
I’ll very likely say it again. 

, Next time I hope the microphone 
lies and it comes out as “damn”. I 
mean, it’s not very good for my 
image. 

But as long as cricket is played, 
cricketers will swear. I see little harm 
in it, unless the Pope or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury happens to 
be batting. 

Apparently, I put a few armchair 
spectators in the doghouse by letting 
fly that afternoon at the WACA. 

lma{^ the scenario: Hubby’s sit- 
tii^, there watching the cricket, the 
missus is neaity, sewing, knitting or 
what have you—and suddenly that 
unmentionable word is dropped loud 
and clear. 

I’ve heard of at least three viewers 
who- swear their resp^ve wives 
blamed them. 

One bloke says his wife didn’t speak 
to hnn. for days. 

To them, 1 apologise. And let me 
assure the wives tlut it was indeed 
Rodmy Marsh. 
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Kapil Dev to be sacked? 

llie grapevine has it so, says Premen Addy 


U NF)KK Uu- azuit* blue 
()1 a \v.inn English 
sunmier's day, Wesl Indu's 
did what no other team has 
evtT done noi is likely to do 
in the near tulure. I'hey 
beat England five nil in a 
Test scries on English soil. 
The Australian Warwick 
Armstrong had achieved a 
similar feat in Australia in 
1920-21. 

Each West Indian vic¬ 
tory was dts isive. They 
won by an innings at 
Edgbaston and ()ld 1 1 al - 
ford, nine wickets al 
Lord’s, eight at 1 leadingley 
and by ITiTruns at The 
Oval. It was a whitewash. 

domes, dreenidge, Du- 
jon and finally the out-ol 
form Haynes, .scored heavi¬ 
ly. Wesl Indies barely mis¬ 
sed Richards, who after an 
explosive start to the sum¬ 
mer, faded out of sight. 
Nevertheless, his early 
contributions had been cru¬ 
cial as most of his col¬ 
leagues were still finding 
their touch. Without 
Richards tlien. West Indies 
might have been struck de¬ 
vastating blows which could 
have blunted their confi¬ 
dence for the rest of the 
season. Sport, after all, is 
as much about psycholog}' 
as skill. 

In the first Test England 
were outplayed from the 
ojiening hours. In the other 
matches, however, there 
were moments when they 
caught tantalising glimpses 
of the Promised Land only 
to discover tliat they had 
beheld a mirage. 

In 1951Australia 
crushed a West Indian side 
boasting the three legen¬ 
dary Ws and Keith Miller, 
one of those that caused 
them most havoc, wrote 
later in his btMik Straight 
. Mt, that had some batsmen 


sti uck anchor early that 
year, the big guns would 
gradually have found their 
feet. Nobody did and earlv 
deteats for West Indies en¬ 
ded in a total collapse of 
team morale. 

'Bowlers win matches’ i.'J 
the qumtessence of cricket¬ 
ing wisdom, (ianier, Mar¬ 
shall and Holding captuied 
58 wickets between them 
at 18 runs apiece. Although 
the last two were forced to 
miss a Test each on 
account ol injury. Which is 
where the true secret of 
theWindies’success lay 


It is unlikely that we shall 
again see Clive Lloyd play 
in a Test in England His 
courtesy, sportsmansiiip 
and good hutnoui have won 
hull many friends on and off 
the field and English cncket 
writers were unstinting in 
theii' praise ol tliis most 
likeable of men. The whole 
series was played in a 
fnendly spirit and we were 
spared the ‘incidents’ that 
have unfortunately become 
a part of the modem game. 

After such high drama, 
the remainder of the sum¬ 
mer cariic the whiff of an 
anti-climax. It is much like a 
move on to a light hearted 
one-act play after seeing 
Macbeth or Othello. The 
Sri Lankans, for one, are 
better able to produce fire¬ 
works in their own country 
than here. The crowd 


should not gieatly exceed 
the few hundred who make 
the Sri Lankan High Com¬ 
mission staff and the usual 
band of Ixird’s loyalists 
who would come to watch 
even Ronald Reagan and 
Margaret Thatcher in a 
double wicket competition. 

At a more serious level, 
the County Cliampionship 
moves inexorably towards 
a pulsatmg finish. Essex 
and Nottinghamshire are 
1 umung neck and neck, 
producing enthralling crick¬ 
et as they near their cli¬ 
max. There are no other 


contenders in sight. Twen¬ 
ty points or to put it 
another way, a single vie ■ 
tory, separates the two 
sides with Esccx hat'ing 
played one game more. 

Nottinghamshire made 
up some of the leeway 
when they .spanked Mid¬ 
dlesex. thanks to a superla- 
ti\e21() not out by Richard 
Hadlee, who came with the 
score at 17 for four, and 
promptly blitzed his way to 
a double hundred. His 
shell-shocked opponents 
were then subjected to the 
famous Hadlee pace and 
wefe routed. 

Essex, however, surged 
ahead by beating Somerset 
by 85 ruas. They owed 
their success princip^y to 
the fast left-arm bowling of 
John Lever whose five for 
54 and five for 62 gave him 


match figures of 10 for 116. 

And so to the semi-finals 
of the Natwest Trophy. 

Kent took on Warwickshire 
at Edgbaston, emerging 
comfortable winners by six’ 
wickets. On a hot steamy 
day, the Australian seamer 
Terry Alderman extracted 
prodigious swing and 
movement off the ground 
and but for a truly superb 
86 from Alvin Kallicharran, 
Warwickshire would have 
collapsed in a heap. 

However, their total of 224 
was not good enough, par¬ 
ticularly as they lacked the 
services of Willis, and Kent 
coasted home to victory 
with Mark Benson making 
an undefeated 113, which ^ 
won him the Man of the ^ 
Match award. 

The lie al Lord’s was a 
tamer affair. Northampton¬ 
shire scored 226 for sbe in 
(heir allotted overs. Robert 
Bailey, a 20-year-old, who 
is being hailed as one of the 
most promising youngsters 
in the land, hit an impress¬ 
ive unbeaten 56. But the 
Northants attack was too 
weak to cause Middlesex 
any discomfort as they 
raced to their target with 
228 for two on the board 
with Wilf Slack (the Man pf 
the Match) scoring 79 and 
Mike Gatting making the 
victory stroke on 88. The 
final w^ take place on 1 
September at Lord’s, with 
Clive Lloyd as the match 
adjudicator. ; 

One item of news coming 
through the grapevine is 
the possible sacking of 
Kapil Dev by Worcester¬ 
shire. Kapil has simply not 
produced the goods either 
with bat or ball and the 
County is apparently trying 
to persuade Malcolm Mar¬ 
shall to join them as his ' 

replacement. * 


Without Richards. West Indies 
might have been struck devastating 
blows which could have blunted 
their confldence for the rest of the 
season. Sport, after all, is as much 
about psychology as skill. 





book bargains 

R^u Mukherjee leafs through three 
books on the Olympic Movement 


published recently 


O VER the past few months books 
on the Olympics, appropriately 
'|nou^, have been displayed very 
^ominently on the shelves of book¬ 
sellers. Books on statistics are a 
necessary boie whether they be of 
cricket, of soccer, of tennis, of the 
Olympics or, for that matter, any 
other sport. But if the ingenuity of the 
writer can blend the statistics with 
interesting text, then it certainly 
makes for compelling readuig. It is 
precisely in this context that three of 
the ‘Olympic’ lx)oks stand out. For me 
the pick of the lot is The Complete 
Book of the Olympics, published by 
the Penguin Books. 

As the title extols, the 628 pages 
between the stiff-cover paperback 
^ trace in great detail 'every single 
event that has taken place in the 
modern Olympics, both the Summer 
as well as the Winter Games. Not only 
does the statistical survey provide the 
name, the nationality and the timing 
(or whatever) of every medallist but 
also gives the relevant data on every 
finalist. 

However, the real essence of the 
book is the excellent text that accom¬ 
panies the statistics on every page. 
The author is David Wallechinsky, a 
brfiliant analyst and meticulous resear¬ 
cher who, I am certain, has done his 
renowned author-father Irving Wal¬ 
lace proud by his detailed study of the 
plympic Movement. 

In order to maintain the chronolo- 
0 cal continuity of every event, each 
discipHne has been given a sepaiate 
chapter, and not the usual trend of 
going from one Olympic to another. 
However another novelty of the 
volume and also one of its chief 
contributions is the coverage of 
events and disciplines that have been 
discontinued.' Thereby providing the 
reader with the information that crick¬ 
et was played at the Paris Olympiad of 
1900; tot live pigeons were used for 
target shooting; tot an obstruction 
race was held in swinging; tot there 
jvere hi^ and long jumps in eques¬ 


trian events; that golf and tennis were 
once a part of the programme. 

In the best tradition of Penguin 
Books the proof-reading has been 
extraordinary, especially for a volume 
of such magnitude, where accuracy of 
facts and figures is of paramount 
iniportance. Ihe print, too, is easy on 
tlie eyes. To say that at Rs ll.S..3() the 
book is excellent value is only an 
unnecessary reminder. 

The Olympic Games, Athens 1896 
to Los Angeles 1984 is the title of a 
book which complements Wallechins- 
ky’s. The author Peter Arnold has 
begun with a short history of the 
Greek Games of antiquity leading on 

...it provides the reader 
with the information that 
cricket was played at the 
Paris Olympiad of 1900; 
that live-pigeons were us^ 
for target shooting; that an 
obstruction race was held in 
swimming; that there were 
high and long jumps in 
equestrian events; that golf 
and tennis were once a part 
of the programme. 

to the architect of the modem Ol 3 mi- 
pics, Pierre de Coubertin. In the 
thought-provoking introduction he has 
raised the important contemporary 
issues: the financial burden of stagmg 
the Games, the ever-increasing politi¬ 
cisation, and the declining standards of 
behaviour of modem sportsmen. Like 
Wallechin^. Peter Arnold wonders if 
American university scholarships for 
talented athletes and the coaching 
clinics in the communist countries 
qu^ sportsmen as amateurs in the 
strictest sense of the term. Un¬ 
doubtedly, a very pertinent observa¬ 
tion. 

The hard-bound volume of 250-odd 
pages has at the end a complete Ust of 
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all the medal winners of the modem 
Olympics. Published by Optimum 
Books under the copyright of The 
Hamlyn Publishing Group Limited, the 
volume has been very reasonably 
priced at Rs 129.60. An excellent 
book, an ideal complement to David 
WaDechinsky’s marvel. 

The third book which has caught my 
fancy is not one exclusively devoted to 
the Olympics but a volume whose 115 
pages cover a panorama of outstand¬ 
ing sports personalities of the Twen¬ 
tieth Ontury. 

“Great Moments m Sports" is basi¬ 
cally in the mould of a scrap-book of 
the sporting heroes, to use a cliche 
from archery to yoga. Well-illustrated 
with colour pictures and short descrip¬ 
tions of star performers and then: 
highlights, this hardbound book will 
certainly interest the young sport 
enthusiasts who are in an age-group 
when people should devote more time 
to active participation rather than pore 
over the details of the performances 
of others. 

He has divided the chapters into 
decades one dovetailing into another, 
and has introduced Thorpe and 
Owens, Gonzales and Laver, Brad- 
mm and Compton, Pele and Eusebio 
to his readers. But although he has 
done justice to the broad base by 
including various sporting disciplines 
and their leading personalities, yet 
unfortunately he has kept too close to 
Britain in his choice of subjects. This 
has certainly taken away some of the 
appeal. For a book of this nature 
without the names of Tenzing Norgay 
and Edmund Hillary is certainly a 
shame. 

As the book mcludes figure-skating, 
ice-hockey and similar sports which 
have not yet developed mass following 
in our country, the young readers may 
still unfurl a healthy interest in sports 
otiier than the usu^ diet of cricket and 
football that they are served with. To 
this extent the short write-ups are 
bound to inspire the young minds and 
help to guide them into the finer 
aspects of various sports. Purnell 
Books, the publishers, have done an 
excellent job. The book is being sold 
at Rs 114.10. 

The Complete Book of the Olympics 
(Penguin Books)~David Wal¬ 
lechinsky. 

Olympic Games: Athens 1896 to Los 
Angeles 1984 (Optimum Books)—Pe¬ 
ter Arnold. 

Great Moments in Sports (Purnell 
Books)—^Norman Barrett 


When Gate Dancer opened up 



’M LKAVIN(i.tlic* ear- 
muffs on him so he 
won't be embarrassed by 
all the talk about him," said 
trainer Jack Van Berg at 
Pimlico’s “Alibi Breakfast" 
on tlie day prior to the 
l()9th running of the Grade 
I Preakness Stakes, second 
<*vcn in the American Tri¬ 
ple Crown series. 

Van Berg’s facetious 
comment was in reference 
to one of the various pieces 
of equipment he had tried 
on Gate Dancer in an effort 
to cure that colt’s habit of 
lugging-in, while running 
next to other horses during 
the stretch runs of races 
ranging from California to 
Kentucky. 

Alibis became irrelevant 
approximately three hours 
after Van Berg’s one-liner 
when Gate Dancer 
smashed the Preakness 
and track record for the 
2 (M)0 metre trip, coming 
home in 1 minute 53 3/5 
seconds and put a dent in 
Kentucky Derby winner 
Swale’s two-week-old 
credentials as leader of the 
Uiree-year-old colt division. 
Ho did this while maintain¬ 
ing a marvellously straight 
course when it counted 
most, and brought owner 
Kenneth Opstein and Van 
Berg their first classic vic¬ 
tory each, as well as claim¬ 
ing $2'13,(>0l) of the gross 
purse of $.338,6tM). 

Embarrassment might 
have had something to do 
with Gate Dancer’s run into 
the record books, but it is 
more likely that a major 
I factor in the new, improved 
I Gate Dancer was another 
I new piece of equipment 
added by Van Berg be¬ 
tween the Derby and 
Preakness: jockey Angel 
Cordero Jr. 

There were four starters 
in tlie Preakness who had 
nq| run in the Derby, in¬ 
cluding two local horses. 


S. S. Hot Sauce and Pac 
Soldier. The former is a 
Sauce Boat colt who had 
earned $155,600 coming 
into the Preakness having 
recorded three stakes wins 
against Maryland competi¬ 
tion. 

The other Marylander in 
the field was Pac Soldier, 
trained by Bill Boniface, 
longtime Turf writer and 
editor for the Baltimore 
Sunpapers. Bill, trained 
1983 Weakness winner 
Deputed Testamony. Pac 
Sohder was stakes-placed 
in Maryland-bred company 
and had shown some con¬ 
sistency in his nine career 
starts but had not faced 
weapons of the calibre he 
would be seeing in the 
Preakness. 

The out-of-town ship¬ 
pers included one old face 
and an intriguing new one. 
The familiar one. Wind 
Flyer, and the new kid on 
the classic block was Play 
On, a handsome son of 
Stop the Music, who had 
faced the starter only four 
times prior to the Preak¬ 
ness. TTie question with 
Play On, obviously, was 
whether an inexperienced 
youngster could get by on 
class and courage and the 
careful training of an excel¬ 
lent horseman. 

The betters’fancies for 
the Preakness were Swale, 
Swale, and Swale. The 
Derby winner attracted 
more than a third of all the 
money bet in the wm place, 
and show pools on the 
Preakness, and was sent 
off from his number five 
post position as the 5 to 4 
on money favourite. In¬ 
terestingly, the second 
choice was Taylor’s Spe¬ 
cial, at 4 to 1, fans evident¬ 
ly believing that his speed 
and the fest track would 
help him reverse the plac- 
ings in the Derby with ail of 
those who had finished in 


fi'ont of him there, except 
for Swale. Gate Dancer 
was at 5 to 1, Play On at 9 
to 1, Fight Over at a surpri¬ 
singly long 11 to 1 and the 
rest were all at 34 to 1 or 
longer odds. 

They were all tucked 
safely away in their starting 
stalls, and the gates popped 
open to reveal that trainer 
Parisella had meant what 
he said. Fight Overjumped 
into the lead before the 
field had gone a quarter- 
mile, roaring through that 
quarter in a quick-as-a 
wink: 22 2/5, sec which 
equalled the fastest open¬ 
ing quarter in Preakness 
history. Billy Turner had 
said on Friday that he ex¬ 
pected an “honest pace” 
but what was going on here 
was downright suicidal. 

Fight Over had built a 
comfortable 2 1/2 lenj^h 
lead after a lialf-mile, if any 
lead can be called comfort¬ 
able when a horse has run a 
451/5 sec half to get there. 
Swale was still second, run¬ 
ning well out from the rail, 
but did not appear to be 
relaxed, perhaps a difficult 
chore at that speed. The 
order behind him was basi¬ 
cally unchanged, and re¬ 
mained so until the field 
was nearing the end of the 
backrstretch. Fight Over 
cUpped by the tteee- 
quartprs mark in l:min 09 
1/5 sec, second only to the 
six-furlong fraction set by 
Bold ^‘orbes in the 1976 
Preakrieiis. 

The final turn, as is so 
often the case in two-tum 
races, proved to be the 
place where the race was 
won and lost. Taylor’s Spe¬ 
cial, ridden by Bill 
Shoemaker, made a move 
to get to the leader, run¬ 
ning by Swale in the pro¬ 
cess, but moving some' 
what to the outside at the 
same time and tuning a 
path for pthers. The others 


in this instance were Gate 
Dancer and Play with 
Gate Dancer moving fas¬ 
test of all. Van Berg hSd 
told Cordero before the 
race that “this horse can 
catch anybody’s horse in a 
quarter of a rnile, ’’ and what 
happened was that Gate 
Dancer used that accelera¬ 
tion to outrun Taylor’s Spe¬ 
cial and Play On to the spot 
where he could challenge 
Fight Over, who carried 
him wide coming out of the 
turn. 

Gate Dancer got by a 
battling Fight Over in the 
early stretch as they pas¬ 
sed the mile in 1: 34 2/5, 
the fastest mile ever run at 
Pimlico, and continued on 
his victorious way to the 
finish line, although there 
was a slight wobble at one 
point when the tiring Fight 
Over began to bear out and 
came close to or touched 
Gate Dancer. Cordero, not 
risking an error now, 
whacked Gate Dancer once 
left-lianded and jerked his 
head to the right, steadying 
him and riding home to a 
V/i length hands and heels 
win over the rallying Play 
On, who moved to Uie in¬ 
side in the stretch and 
finished strongly and 
courageously putting in a 
superb performance for a 
colt malwg only his fifth 
appearance on a race frack. [ 

Gate Dancer rolled 
under , the wire in a time 
that took two-fifths of a 
second off the stakes and 
track record held by 
Canomero II, who estab¬ 
lished that record when' 
capturing the Preakness in 
1971. Fi^t Over, held on 
to be third ahead of 
Taylor’s Special, who led 
Pine Circle and Wind Flyer 
to the wire, with Swale 
coming in seventh a:^r ^1- 
ing out of contention on the 
fiiKdttnm. 





THE LEGENDARY NICKNAME CAME FROM WRESTLING 
A BEAR ON A THEATRE STAGE IN FORDYCE, Am IN 
1925. BRYANT. “FORA DOLLAR A MINUTE I'D WRESTLE 
KING KONG I CHARGED HIM AND IN A SECOND HAD HIM 
DOWN WHERE HE COULDN’T MOVE. FINALLY THE BEAR 
WORKED LOOSE, AND I GOT HIM AGAIN. AND HE GOT 
LOOSE AND STARTED ACTING PRETTY ORNERY. HIS 
MUZZLE MMS OFF I FELT BURNING ON THE BACK OF MY 
EAR, I TOUCHED IT AND GOT A HANDFUL OF BLOOD. I 
WAS BEING EATEN ALIVE!” BRYANT JUMPED INTO THE 
EMPTY SEATS HITTING THEM HEARD. HEALWAYSHAD 
THE MARKS ON HIS LEGS 




HIS TEAMS WON 323 GAMES—A 
RECORD AND 3 NATIONAL CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIPS. HE WWS HEAD 
COACH A T—MARYLAND KEN¬ 
TUCKY. TEXAS—A 3M AND ALA¬ 
BAMA _ 


IN HIS SENIOR YEAR AT 
BAMA THE CHICAGO 
BEARS OFFERED HIM $ 
85 A GAME TO SIGN DE¬ 
TROIT CAME UP WITH $ 
125. ’BEAR ’OPTED FOR 
COACHING INSTEAD 










WITH 'BEAR'ON ONE END AND THE 
GREAT DON HUTSON ON THE 
OTHER. BAMA DEFEATED STAN¬ 
FORD IN THE 1935 ROSE BOWL 29-13 



Sponsored by The Vazir Sultan TobaccoCo Ltd, to honour Sl‘( )K I andencouragethespintotcompetibonandadveniureinsporl 

iiWonv WHWIW: CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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7 AugustP 1 I ill 

th« quarUT ri'ili i hoin 
K(tala tu'dti s liistoi V is 
•.ht qudlilieN for Uk i'li il ol 
the women’-. KiOrn hmdlc > 
<il tin I os \n,'i II' M( mo 
nilColis( iiiii 


C.u! Lt Wl- Jsi 's to flu li.ll 
w.ivm.iil< on.il 

I VO it ttu inuncUd 
lour wokl > 1 ' (Ids irt liis 
.ilu kIv i-.1u vviiiilhc 
nit-II -I lonv iiiin|) with .t k ap 
of S >1 on tit 



8 August lilt, \nioi 
Il in I'll! IK III lull Liv 
as tliev bt il South Korea 
H*) ')S in tilt liiiiil of the 
woiin n . basketball 


On till. \olle\ball<oinl. it is 
tht L iiiiH se jnt Is who 
sti ike Kold as the\ spikt 
thou way past the \inei 
ttan Kiris to win H) J 1 
15 d. 15 4 



August I h< tilth and 
final Itst between tn 


Kkind and West Indies sets 
the West Indies scuttled 


out for juat 190 at the end 



t)f the first day 

The t ntire Indian hopes are 
shatteiedasP I I'shais 
fell K ited to ftiiirth plat e m 
a photo finish tor the 
bion/t in the women’s 
lOOm huidles 

I he (. arl Lt wis fjold medal 
man h eontimu s umelen 
lk‘ss as he bat{s his tlurd 
gold medal of the LA 
t >ames Lt wis tlashe" 
down the 20 Um in just 
19 80 secs 


lA ^August Pakistan 
I %#kt aps the Asian 
hopt s alive a ■> the V t dgc 
then way past Australia in 
till semi final ot till Olyni 
pie hockey t hanipionslup 


West Intlii s like the 
pluserbial woundt d lige'r, 
come bi'ek with a 
vengointe to m.ml the En 
glish batting line up At the 
endollht sttonddav, 
West Indies art 13 lot no 
loss having bundled Eng 
land out foi 102 



his Olympic decathlon title 
as he notihes up 8,797 
points to silver medalhst 
iueigen Hmgsen’s 8,673 

I iA August The 

I 3,000m for women 
sees a lot of controversy as 
the tdvourites. Mary De¬ 
cker and /ola Budd, collide 
midway through the race to 
leave Decker writhing in 
pain fioin a tom muscle 

The third day at the Oval 
sees West Indies score 287 
for the loss of seven wick¬ 
ets Desmond Haynes is 
unbeaten with 111 

Olympic athletics sees Cat! 
Lewis fulfill his dream when 
ht and his team mates set a 
new world record in the 
4xl(M)mielay 


Sebastian Coe strides to his 
first gold medal of the LA 
Olympics as he wins the 
1,500 metres 



August Pakistan 
wm the hockey gold 


with a well deserved 2-1 


win over West Germany. 



France beats Brazil 2-0 to 
win the Olympic football 
championship Francoi 
Bnsson and Daniel Xuereb 
are the scorers 

Carlos Lopes of Portugal 
wins the final event of^e 
lA Olympics The 
marathon The finish of this 
race culminates into the 
extravagant closing cere¬ 
mony of the XXIllrd Olym¬ 
piad 


Aj ^August Set a 

I siPtargetof375for 
victory, England floundei 
at 151 for five at the end of 


the fourth day of the fifth 
Test against West Indies at 


the Oval 


A South African business 
man offers a purse of 
$65,000 for a Marv De 
cker—Zola Budd rematch 



August T he West 
Indies win the 


si*nes 5-0 as they bowl 
England out fur 202 in the 
fifth Test to win by 172 


runs. 



U NlRg ol Cliiu ami Joliimo McNmnan ot fbo US tfioplof Mo coairait uotwoM mti's oM wwmi'o i f i mam ct. wiUi On 
moo, tharo Is mucli moraofliiiliaslsooplwslGaltiraii|lliiirMiaHwilrlsiaainca,siaotf amfptfia 
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King of the ring 

Boxing’s biggest personality 


5S 


I T was round seven when a battery 
of punches ripped through George 
Foreman’s guard, smashed against his 
jaw and sent the Champion toppling to 
the canvas for the first time in his 
illustrious career. 

The count was a formality. At the 
lage of 32, Muhammad Ali had become 
'only the second man to regain the 
world heavyweight crown. In doing 
so, he finally convinced many of box¬ 
ing’s remaining doubters of what Ali 
had been proclauning so loudly and tor 
so long: that he was indeed 'Fhe 
Greatest. 

Bom Cassius Marccllus Clay, in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in January 1942, 
he first came to international piomin 
ence as an amateur when he won the 
light-heavyweight cliampionship at the 
Rome Olympics. 

Young Clay soon realised that bo.\- 
ing skill alone was not (mougii to draw 
the crowds. He looked tor gimmicks 
and soon found a winner: he decided 
to boast. Tm the greatest,’ he would 
f shout, whenever he could find an 
audience. 

The Press named him ‘Gaseous 
Cassius’and "I'he Louisville Lip'. Soon 
fans were turning up in their 
thousands in the hope of seeing Ins 
loud mouth closed by a solid puncher. 
Rhyming forecasts 
As he added experience to his 
skills. Clay began clowning in the ring 
and reciting eve-of-fight verses about 
his opponents, forecasting in which 
round the contest would end. 

The boxing world sat back in smug 
pticipation of a hiding to come when, 

' SI the age of 21 and with only 19 
professional fights behind him, he 
challenged the ‘invincible’ Sonny Lis¬ 
ton for the world title. 

Liston, a mean fighter with a lethal 
punch, had disposed of the previous 
champion, Floyd Patterson, m the 
first round in each of their two con¬ 
tests. Sonny summed up boxing’s 
view when he said of Clay: 'If they 
make the fight. I’ll be locked up for 
murder.’ 


MUHAMMAD ALI 



Clay coined his famous boast that 
he would ‘float like a butterfly and 
sting like a bee’, but most fans thought 
he would fall like a sack of potatoes' 
when Liston hit him. 

Clay was the 7-1 underdog when he 
went into the ring to keep his promise 
to ‘whup that u^y bear’. But Liston 
found his murderous punches hitting 
the air where the speedy Clay had 
been a split-second before. 

After round four, just when tlie fans 
were preparing themselves for the 
upset of the century. Clay screamed 
that he was ‘blind’. Some caustic from 
a cut on Liston’s face had got into 
Clay’s eyes. He pleaded with his 
seconds to cut off his gloves, and had 
to be pushed back into the nng when 
the bell sounded. 

But the sensational fight took 
another fontastic turn when Liston 
failed to come out for the seventh 
round and was counted out on his 
stx)ol! 

Next day, February 26 1984, Clay 
told a still-numbed sports world that 
he was a member of the Black Mus¬ 
lims and was changing his name to 
Muhammad Ali. 


Deep down care. For great 


‘Phantom’ punch 

Ali won the return fight with Liston 
even more decisively and con¬ 
troversially—in round one—when 
Sonny was knocked out by what the 
Press called a ‘phantom’ punch. 

A straight right of little apparent 
power and which Liston never saw, 
hit him between the eyes. Sonny rose 
after a muddled count and was asto¬ 
nished to be told he had been counted 
out. 

Ali successfully defended his title 
nine times until, in Apn! 1967, he was 
stopped of the championship for re¬ 
fusing to be drafted into the US 
Army. He remained in boxing exile for 
3V/ years. 

His comeback attempt in March 
1971 failed when he was battered to 
defeat over 15 gruelling rounds by joe 
Frazier, Ali’s successor to the title. 

Three months later, however, 
came the victory which probably 
brought All more satisfaction than any 
other. The US Supreme Court acquit¬ 
ted him of the charge of being a 
draft-dodger. 

It seemed the end of the road when 
Ken Norton, a tough ex-Marine, in¬ 
flicted Ali’s second defeat in 43 con¬ 
tests and broke his jaw in the process. 

But by October 1974, Ali had 
earned yet another crack at the title, 
then held by George Foreman. 'The 
venue was Kinshasa. Zaire, the first 
time a world heavyweight cham¬ 
pionship fight had ever b^n held in 
Africa. 

How Ali won is now history. News 
of his triumph roared through Kinsh¬ 
asa like a forest fire. The city went 
wild with delight. At daybreak, 
thousands of men, women and chil¬ 
dren thronged his expected route 
through the city, chanting ‘Ali’. Ali’. 
Boxing had never known anything like 
it. 

Whether or not Muhammad Ali is 
the greatest heavyweight of them att, 
he is certainly the greatest |B|| 
thing that ever happened. J|^ 

Siewe Otmilas 


looking hair. 
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Seoul refuses 


W IDESPREAD conimercial use of 
the LA Games lias been a sore 
point with the Olympic Committees of 
most nations. When tlie decision was 
Taken by the orKanising committee of 
the Los Angeles G.imes to invite 
sponsorship for the torch relay, they 
came under severe fire from a number 
of European and Asian Olympic 
bodies. The most vehement protest 
came from (ireece when the country’s 
OlyTiipic Committee condemned the 
idea as deviation from the main Olym¬ 
pic ideal. 

But nothing worked. The Los 
Angeles Ohmipic Organising Commit¬ 
tee, headed by the now famous Peter 
Ueberroth stuck to their guns and 
sponsorship applications poured into 
the committee's office in Los Angeles. 

Did the Americans tliink tliat their 
novel idea would set a trend for the 
future Games? If they did. they were 
wrong. Even before the curtain was 
rung down on the LA Gaines, word 
came from Seoul, the venue of the 
1988 Games, that the organisers of 
the 24th Olympiad has promised to 
limit the conuncrcial use of the 
Games. 

Even more heartening, the Mayor 
of the city of Amsterdam backed his 
application for the 1992 (iames with a 
pledge not to allow the Olympics to be 
misused for commercial purposes. 

Medal boom 

ITianks to whom? 

AN there be any two opinions 
that the domination of the medals 
table at Los Angeles by the United 
States was c liiefly due to the absence 
of the Soviet Union? It will be hard to 
find a knowledgeable sports follower 
who would not agree to ascribe the 
American medal bonanza to the 
Soviet-led boycott of the LA CJames. 

But, surely, not in America. Most 
people there refuse to believe that the 
Soviet absence had anything to do 
with their spectacular success in the 
’84 Games. They ascribe it to the 
determined reorganization of Amer¬ 
ican sports tliat have taken place since 
the Montreal Games of 1976 at which 
most Americans thought they sub¬ 
stantially underperformed. 

Not only patriotic laymen, who find 



it difficult to think that their success 
has come largely by default; even well 
informed pundits subscribe to this 
view. The only difference is that the 
experts provide a theory and statistics 
to substantiate their claim. 

They say tliat it all started with the 
restructuring of the US Olympic Com¬ 
mittee into the coordinating body of all 
amateur sports, foUowing the Amer¬ 
ican Government’s legislation of the 
Amateur Sports Act. 

Moreover, there has been the 
Education act which prohibits discri¬ 
mination between sexes. 

They also claim that over the past 
eight years there lias been a vast 
alteration in finances also. For inst¬ 
ance, in the four years before Mon¬ 
treal, the US Olympic committee 
spent 14 million dollars in preparing 
the team. In the four years before the 
LA Games, they have spent almost 90 
million dollars. And hence tlie suc¬ 
cess. 

But still, nobody can lose sight of 
the fact that the Soviet Union has 
never fallen behind their arch-rivals 
USA, since the curtain came down on 
the Montreal Games. Two consecu¬ 
tive Games have failed to see the two 
superpowers in action shoulder to 
shoulder and until that happens again, 
none of them can claim that they have 
gone through the acid test. 

Parochial 

American meanness 

A merican provincialism was ex¬ 
posed once again when the win¬ 
ner of the women's 400 metre hurdles 
Nawal El Moutawakil met the world 
Press in her post medal intervdew. 

She had just become the African and 
the first Arab gold medal winner at an 
Olympics. Emotion overcame her. 

Her pearl eyes became as red as the 
Moroccan flag from weeping with 
happiness. Then in a broken voice she 
sak in the English she has learnt at the 


Iowa university how she owed so 
much to her dead father. ^ 

The Press team obviously com¬ 
prised people from aU comers of the 
globe, including the media men from 
Morocco and other Arab countries, 
and as is the practice, an interpreter 
was present to translate Nawal’s 
answers in a suitable lan^age. ' 

But there was somethmg shocking 
in store for everybody. As the inter¬ 
preter started translating the gold 
medallist’s answers in French, mainly 
for the benefit of the Moroccan and 
Arab journalists, the ABC interviewer 
Ted Hughes was heard yelling at his 
colleagues: “Hey, can we cut these 
interruptions?’’ The gentleman, 
perhaps, forgot that these were the 
Olympics, not a collegiate meet. And 
more important, the lady’s own lan¬ 
guage happened to be French or 
Arabic. 

Problem 

Posed by success 

T he British lux:key team was not 
supposed to take part in the 
Games at all. But they did eventually, 
thanks to the Soviet boycott, and , 

sprang a great surprise by making it to ' 
the semi-final. 

The British hockey board, howev¬ 
er had never reckoned that, nor did 
the Federation Internationale de 
Hockey when they decided a few 
months ago that the first six teams 
firom Los Angeles would auto¬ 
matically quaUfy for the Champions 
Trophy tournament at Karachi. 

The ;first six from the Olympic 
Games now include Britain. But 
according to convention, the Great 
Britain team is disbanded immediately 
after the Olympic Games and reas¬ 
sembled when the preparation for the 
next Olympics starts. 

If the Semi finalists are now broken 
up, no other team from the British 
Isles has the right to go to Karachi; 
nor would anybody want them to, 
especially the organizers of the Cham¬ 
pions Trophy, who have seen the 
quafity of the Great Britain team. 

Now the situation is rather tricky 
for both the British Hockey Board and 
the Federation Internationale de 
Hockey. They would have to spend 
considerable time deliberating over 
the problem to find an acceptable 
solution and ensure that the Britons 
are seen in action in Karachi 
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Dressed To Kill 

LONDON: Teddy Tinling who's dressed them all for play 
and partying, and who says you never know a player well 
till you’ve dtessed one—^though we always thou^t it was 
the other way around—has this to say of the fem^e tennis 
stars he’s had close contact with oyer the years; Suzanne 
Lenglen was an absolute beaut; Alice Mvble ‘first 
carefree’; Maureen ConnoDy the first whiz lad with the 
ideal women tennis players’ body; Althea Gibson a true 
pioneer; Maria Bueno was dazzling and Margaret Court 
Smith magnificent; Virginia Wade has luminous eyes but 
Billie Jean King is madame superstar; Evonne Goolagong 
IS nature’s spnte and Chris Evert-Lloyd is the most 
I gracious of the champs. Last but not least, comes Martina 
1 Navratilova the one who can play better than Lenglen did. 
'I'he only way to beat her is to drive over her foot in the 
cai park! 
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Paper Champs 

SAN FRANCISCO; Don Rose, disc jockey commenting on 
the disappointing performance of the Giants: “They’ve 
played on grass, they’ve played on astro-turf. Now they 
should put down a layer of paper in Candlestick Park. 

After all, The Giants always look good on paper. ’’ 

For The Wet Times 

CHICAGO: The Depauw University Tiger football, bas¬ 
ket-ball and baseball teams weie undefeated at home in 
the past year. I'he bascktball team had to play 24 games, 
they won one and 23 others were rained out. Coa^ 

Meyer who has a tradition of giving a parting gift to the 
senior players, and who usually gives beer mugs or books, 
this time presented them with umbrellas! 

B«mi*Telli« 


IT'S JUST A GAME' ly m j,. 



"First we gotta make money. Then we get the 
Astroturf." 
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Crossword 


Olympiquiz 


Ran|it Chose 


Bridge 


Bons Schapiro 


mmm niBa j 
m 

mmm kdbb ■ 


ACROSS 

1 and 4 Japanese gymnast at the Los 
Angeles Olympics has a ‘price rise in 
between (8) 

8 What a Laver and a Marsh have in 
common (3) 

9 Indian Olympic Association (1.1,1) 
10 and II Country which won the most 
number of medals in the last two 
Olympics before this one (6) 

12 and 14 Woman tennis player has 
Noah s vessel in between (6) 

16 and 17 Race held annually on the 
first Saturday of June in England has a 
religious incantation in the middle (6) 

18 Winner of the men s 800m at Los 
Angeles (4) 

19 Tennis players Luis Clerc and 
Higueras have something to share 
(4) 

DOWN 

2 Prefix for ‘wood often termed 
‘Deadly’ (5) 

3 Runner of the fastest 100m in 
Olympic history begins with a 
greeting (5) 

4 Indian middle distance runner has a 
‘Baba to begin with He ascends (5) 

5 Tennis player Marble ‘freezes 
towards the end She comes up (5) 

6 Magazine started in 1921 by Sir 
Pelham Warner (9) 

7 American swimmer at Los Angeles 
ends amidst‘relatives (8,1) 

12 Somerset batsman not a flower, 
comes up (4,1) 

13 Amencan runner who ran the 
Boston Marathon and ended with 
hardly any signs of perspiratipn or 
fatigue Later it was revealed that 
she had hitched a lift on the way > (1 
4) 

14 Founder of judo ends ir> the negative 
(4.1) 

15. Tests in the West Indies are often 
ended due to this (5) 

Excellent; 18-16, Good: IS. Fair: 14. 


QUESTIONS 

1 Which Olympic gold medallist had 
his car numbered exactly as what he 
had jumped"? And what was the 
number'? 

2 Which Olympic champion had mar¬ 
ried a girl named Olympiada long 
before he had won his first Olympic 
gold? 

3 An Olympic bronze medallist shot- 
putter who came to hold also the 
world record in his sport, had been 
minus all four cartilages through foot¬ 
ball injuries Who was he"? 

4 Who IS the last athlete to win the shot 
put and discus throw titles at the 
same Olympics'? 

5 Which Olympic sprint champion had 
been coached by his wife"? 

6 An Olympic 5000m champion's heart 
was on the right side of his chest 
Name him 

7 Which Olympic Super Heavyweight 
weightlifting champion was self- 
coached"? 

ANSWERS 
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SOLUTION 250 
Q II 

a a aaaa 
n anaaa i 
a a a a 
aaaaa aaana 
a a a a 
a aaaaa a 
aaaa a m 
a a 
aaaaoaa 


Some people say that if you don’t 
sometimes double opponents into 
game, you are not doubling enough I 
suppose that’s right in theory, but I find it 
difficult to sympathise when my partners 
do it, and I find it still more annoying 
when they explain learnedly that the 
contract could have been beaten by 
some unlikely defence Th>s deal was 
from a team event* 

AAJ4 

9043 

^10978 

4K62 


♦ 73 
9A62 
OAK02 

♦ 01065 


♦ K98 
9J1098 

♦ 64 

♦ J743 


♦ 010652 
9K7f 

♦ J83 

♦ A9 

Our side was vulnerable and my part¬ 
ner, West, opened one diamond The 
bidding continued 


South 

West 

North 

East 


!♦ 

pass 

it;^ 

1+ 

29 

2^ 

pass 

pass 

dble 

ail pass 



West began with three top diamonds 
and a fourth round, which was ruffed 
and overruffed South lost a spade 
finesse, and the jack of hearts then ran 
to dummy's queen It looks as though 
^uth will lose two hearts, but no, he 
played off a few trumps, arriving at this 
position 

♦ - 

943 
♦ - 
♦ K82 


♦ - 

9A8 
♦ - 
♦ 0106 


♦ - 

9109 

O- 

♦ J74 


On the last trump West threw a club, 
dummy a heart, and I was caught in a 
vice squeeze. 

This week's quiz: West and East hold 
West East 

♦ 8 3 ♦ATS 

li^JAKJSTea C? 5 4 2 

0 7 O K Q« 4 

♦ AK6 4^952 

West IS in four hearts and North leads 
the queen of ^dea. How should West 
plan the play"? 

Answer. Declarer should win with ♦ A 
and play a heart to the jack. This gams 
when South hold Q Q 10 9 and is safe. 
If trumps ate 2-1 because 5 will be an 
entry. 
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Political 

games 


YOUR article ‘LA tickets up. for 
grabs’ should be read by every sports¬ 
man and sports enthusiast in 
country. Corrupt officials with political 
patronage are the cause of our regular " 
pour performance in the world of 
sport. 

It was shoddy to note that the 
office of the Indian Ol^pic Associa¬ 
tion at the Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium 
was just like a political mela. After 
some of the pathetic performances by 
the Indian sportsmen, one begins to 
wondei why they were sent to Los 
Angeles in the fii'st place. 

But, it is all too easy to blame them 
for their performances. The environ¬ 
ment in Delhi just before their depar¬ 
ture must have affected their perform¬ 
ances because of the tremendous 
mental strain. Till the very last mo¬ 
ment, many of them did not know 
whether they were going to be on the 
flight or not! 

The whole exercise has become so 
disgusting that it is no wonder India 
continues to fare badly at most of the 
disciplines at the Olympics. 

DR. AHHUl'OSHD. RAO, 

Bombay. 

A miss Is as good as a 
mite 

ONE reason for India’s lowly sports 
rating must be the average man’s total 
ignorance of, and indifference to pre¬ 
valent spmrts standards and statistics. 
This unhappy situation is persistently 
aggravated by misinfomialion dished 
out by the media, official and other¬ 
wise. 

Listed below are just three of the 
more irritating howlers perpetrated in 
the coverage of Olympic athletics 
coiKeming Indian participants: 

(i) venerable gentleman report¬ 
ing on the CHympics in the national 
English news telecast informed his 
viewers that Shiny Abraham had bet¬ 
tered her Asian Games gold medal 
winning time of 2:05.69 in the 800m. 

FACT: The gold medal in this event 
at the 1982 Asiad.was won by a 
Korean (Gita 2utshi came second). 
Shiny finishing fifth. It is remarkable 
that since December 1982, Shiny has 
cut down her best ti^g by more ttum 
5 seconds, and ipr timing of 2:04.67 


_ ' 

in the^SStrat Los Angeles is certainly 
the best ever by an Indian (maybe 
even an Asian) in international com¬ 
petition. But the significance her 
feat could have been conveyed with¬ 
out resorting to a factual inexactitude. 

(ii) In the English sports news 
broadcast from Delhi at 8 p. m., it was 
reported that P.T. Usha had improved 
upon her Asiad gold medal wimung 
performance by 2 seconds in qual¬ 
ifying for the semi finals of the 400 m. 
hurdles run at the Olympics. 

FACT: Valsamina won the gold 
medal at the New Delhi Asiad, when 
Usha bagged two silvers in the flat 
sprints. Usha took to the 400 m 
hurdles m early ’84 and her progress 
in about four months has been simply 
phenomenal. Is public memory so 
shoil that such slipsluid items creep in 
with impunity in the news read over 
the national hook-up? 

(lii) On August 9, in the Bengali 
news at 6.20 a.ni. from AIR, Calcut¬ 
ta, it was solemnly announced both in 
the headlines and news proper that P. 
T. Usha had failed to get a medal in 
the 400 m hurdles final by only one 
second. From the actual timings of the 
contestants, however, it was evident 
that Usha, placed fourth, had missed 
out on a medal by a mere 0.01 second. 

Maybe one can shrug it off phDo- 
sophically, for aftei all a tniss is as 
gu^ as a mile, but such moronic 
misinterpretation of decimal figures 
and the underlying incomprehension of 
the basic truth that a one-second 
difference in a sprint is not small but 
fairly wide—which was hardly the 
ckse here, a hair’s breadth in fact- 
only reveals that wc are babes in the 
woods when it comes to handluig 
piecision spurts uifoiTiiatiori. 
SIJRANJAS RO\, 

CalcutUi. 


India's sprint quaen 

P. T. USHA’s feat at the Los 
Angeles Olsonpic Games is surely 
very praiseworthy. It was the first 
time that any Indian woman had made 
an Olympic final and if any glory was to 
c(»ne to India, it was on that day. 

Unfortunately, Usha missed the 
bronze by one-hundredth of a second 
but for Indian athletics, it was a 
different story. Coming out of its state 
of hibernation, Indian athletics is soar¬ 
ing hig^ in reflected glory from Usha’s 
feat. 

RUDOLPH VANCE. 

Cakutta. 
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Lets Get Riitics Out Of 

Ti ’E CHMHCS 

David WaUediinsky, the American author of “The Complete 
Book of the Olympics,” stresses that politicians must keep their 

hands off the Games 


A fter successfully hosting the 
Los Angeles Olympics, Amer¬ 
icans can rejoice at having been hosts 
to an mtemational celebration of re¬ 
cord-setting proportions. 

With high spints so predominant, it 
makes the Soviet boycott seem unim¬ 
portant, even self-defeatuig The only 
ones to suffer are the Ccmimunist 
athletes themselves, forced by their 
insensitive governments to stay 
home Back in May, the Soviet lead¬ 
ers, asserting that their athletes 
would be harassed and endangered in 
Los Angeles, announced that no team 
from the USSR would be allowed to 
travel to America 
They did this without consulting 
Soviet athletes or sports officials, thus 
violating the basic freedoms of speech 
and movement we m the West take 
for granted. The USSR then press¬ 
ured and threatened other govern¬ 
ments to follow Its lead, callously 
forcing the athletes of 14 other nations 
to give up theu- Olympic dreams. 

It IS Just such behaviour that we 
have come to expect of the Soviet 
dictatorship Such outrages could nev¬ 
er happen in a democracy like ours— 
except that they did, four years ago, 
in 1980 

Ironically, when President Jimmy 
Carter announced his boycott of the 
1980 Moscow Olympics, he too ated 
the threat to US athletes and specta¬ 
tors. And even though the final deci¬ 
sion was technically m the hands of the 
United States Olympic Comnuttee, 
Carter made it very clear that if the 
USOC defied his boycott, he would 
seek legal means to prevent American 
atMetes from travelling abroad. He 
also lobbied heavily and openly to 


persuade other nations to join the 
boycott 

How could such a situation develop 
in a democracy that pndcs itself on its 
respect for human lights and the 
freedom of the individual’ The 
answers provide us with a revealing 
commentary on how the US system 
works 

In 1974, the International Olympic 
Committee awarded the 1980 Sum¬ 
mer Games to Moscow The go\em 
ment of the USSR imm«*diafely bcg.m 
enthusiastic prepaiations 
In 1978, these took the foiin of 
tounding up political dissidents and 
removing them from Moscow The 
well-pubbcised trial of Anatoly Shchar- 
ansky led some to suggest a boycott 
of the Moscow Olympics, but tins idea 
ouickly died as polls showed that the 
Amencan public opposed »i boycott 
Dunng the closing days of 197^, 


Today, unlike 1980, we 
realise that boycotts 
only help politicians 
and only hurt athletes. 
President Carter said 
on March 21,1980:1 
can't say at this mo¬ 
ment which other na¬ 
tions will not go to the 
Summer Olympics in 
Moscow. Ours will not 
go... the decision has 
been made 


Soviet tioops invaded Af^nistan, 
and talk of an Olympic bo^tt was 
revived Discussed at a NATO meet¬ 
ing in Brussels early in January 1980, 
the idea provoked little enthusiasm. 

Back in the US however, Jimmy 
Carter, picparing for a tou(^ primary 
campaign against Sen Edward Ken¬ 
nedy, seized on the concept of an 
Olympic boycott Campaigning for 
Cartel in Iowa on January 10, Vice- , 
President Walter Mondale tried it out ^ 
on the voters 

The Amencan public, frustrated by 
the hostage situation in Iran, re¬ 
sponded positively, Womed USOC 
official? met with SecTetary of State 
Cyrus Vance USOC President 
Robert Kane warned that a Moscow 
boycott could lead to a retaliatory 
boycott of l^s Angeles in 1984. His 
warning was ignored. 

On January 20, 1980 President Car¬ 
tel told the nation that unless Soviet 
ttoops withdrew from Afgharastan by 
February 20, an Olympic boycott 
would be declared. He immediately 
sent messages to the heads of govern- * 
ment of more than 100 nations, urging 
them to boycott the Moscow Olym¬ 
pics. The next day. Carter appedmg 
for support during a tune of uitema- 
tional cnsis, swept the important Iowa 
Democratic caucuses. 

In the U.S., polls showed voters 
strongly favouring the boycott. On 
January 24, Uie House of Representa¬ 
tives voted 386-12 for a boycott. Five 
days later. Senate voted 88-4 to 
boycott even if Soviet troops <fcd 
withdraw from Afghaiustan. The lead¬ 
ers of the AFL-CIO demanded that 
the U.S. not only pul! out of the 
Moscow Games but also pull out 
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USOC president Robert Kane warhed that a Moscow boycott could lead to a retaliatory boycott of LA, but 
his warning was ignored. Picture shows executive director of the USOC, Don Miller, announcing the 1980 

Games boycott In the presence of Robert Kane (left) 


the Olympics entirely. 

Ignored in all this were the athletes, 
who overwhelmingly opposed the 
boycott and wondered why, in a free 
country, they were being forced to 
bear the brunt of their government’s 
policy. 

Reminded that the Amateur Sports 
Act of 1978 had granted sole power 
r over Olympic matters to the USOC, 
[^Carter agreed to let the committee 
make the final decision regarding a 
boycott. But on March 21, 1980, he* 
met with 100 U.S. athletes and told' 
them: “1 can't say at this moment 
which other nations will not go to the 
Summer Olympics in Moscow. Ours 
will not go...the decision has been 
made." 

The real decision was to be made at 
a meeting of the USOC on April 12. 
As that date neared, strong mterm- 
tional support for the boycott had not 
materialised. Carter's proposal won 
early support from Moslem nations, 
but most Europeans were resentful a[ 
his failure to consult them. They 
approved of Carter’s cause but not hs 


tactics. 

In fact, on March 25, the British 
Olympic Association rwected the pro¬ 
boycott positions of Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and of Parliament. 
It voted to allow British athletes to 
compete in Moscow. Afraid that such 
insubordination might spread to the 
U.S., Carter put more pressure on 
the USOC. 

Administration spokesmen re¬ 
minded USOC executive board mem¬ 
bers that an anti-boycott vote might 
be considered unpatriotic and that to 
oppose the President would threaten 
national secqrity. In case these 
appeals failed, the Carter Administra¬ 
tion pressured at least 16 U.S. cor¬ 
porations to withhold scheduled con¬ 
tributions to the Olympic Committee. 

On April 9, Carter officials met with 
Congressional leaders to discuss 
amending the Amateur Sports Act of 
1978. The next day. Carter spoke of 
taking “legal action" to nrevent U.S. 
athletes from going to Moscow. 

On April 12, USOC dele^tes 
gathered to make their final decision. 


After an angry and heated debate, the 
delegates supjxirted the boycott 1604- 
797. 

Eventually, 81 nations tcxik part in 
the 1980 Moscow Olympics. Sixty-six 
countries did not attend, but many of 
those simply had no real athletes to 
send. As an athletic event, the Mos¬ 
cow Olympics were a success. The 
number of world records set surpas¬ 
sed that of the 1976 Montreal (lames. 
The political battle ended in a stale¬ 
mate. The Soviets did not get the 
turnout they had hoped for, but Carter 
failed to persuade most of the Euro¬ 
pean and African nations to boycott. 
And Soviet troops remain in Afi^anis- 
tan to this day. 

If Jimmy Carter tliought that the 
boycott would affect public opinion in 
the USSR, he was mistaken, informa¬ 
tion there is so tightly controlled that 
very few Soviet citizens ever knew 
that the boycott was a response to the 
invasion of Afghanistan. To really 
reach the Soviet p^ple, he could have 
encouraged Americans to travel to 
Moscow and mingle with the populace 
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4 |s much as possible. In addition, U.S. 
medal winners could have mounted 
the victory platform and, after the 
playing of the national anthem, waved 
Afghan flags to the crowd. 

By the time the 1980 Olympics had 
ended, interest in Carter’s anti-Soviet 
policies had been overcome by in¬ 
creased concern about the Iran hos¬ 
tage crisis. In November. Carter lost 
his bid for re-election to Reagan. 

Reagan's position towards the Mos¬ 
cow boycott is worth reviewing. At 
I first, he supported it. On March 27, 

‘ 1980, following the British decision to 
attend, Reagan said he disapproved of 
the boycott but refused actually to 
opmse it. 

Pressed to clarify his stand, he told 
reporters, “You’ll just have to let me 
stew about that one for a while.’’ On 
March 31, he said that if the boycott 
failed to aclueve international backing, 
U.S. athletes should be allowed to 
decide for themselves whether to 
compete. On April 2, Reagan changed 
his mind again, supported the boycott 
and then recommended that the 1984 
Olympics be moved from Los Angel¬ 
as to Greece. 

This surprising suggestion was 
greeted with horror in Los Angeles, 
where preparations for the Games 
were under way. Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pic Organising Committee president 
Peter Ueberroth reminded Reagan 
that Los Angeles was contractually 
obligated to stage the 1984 Oljmpics 
and that Greece was not a politically 
stable nation. 

Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley 
criticised Reagan’s lack of “pride and 
patriotism in this country’s plans to 
host the Olympic Games in 1984” and 
pointed out that the Olympics would 
be “an outstanding opportunity to 
'show America’s best face to the 
Asvorld." 

Given Reagan’s early lack of com¬ 
mitment to the Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pics, it is not surprising that when 
1984 finally rolled around, he, as 
Carter had, viewed the Games as little 
more than another weapon in his 
political arsenal 

On January 10, 1984, Presidential 
assistant Michael Deaver told the 
Press that Reagan was still undecided 
about how severely to hmit the move¬ 
ments of Soviet journalists and about 
whether Soviet athletes would be 
allowed to attend Olympic sports 
other than their own. 

On March 1, the State Departn»nt 
rejected the visa apfdication of USSR 


Olympic attache Oleg Yermishkin, 
saying that he was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the KGB. Never before in 
Olympic histop' had such a rejection 
occurred. This action also was an 
insult to the U.S. intelligence com¬ 
munity. If we can’t keep track of one 
spy, or even 100 spies, then why 
bother having an FBI or CIA at allr 
Reagan probably felt that, for him. the 
Olympics were a no-lose situation. 

If the USSR attended, he would be 
able to preside over a truly interna¬ 
tional convocation. If the Soviets 
boycotted, he could accuse them of 
t^g to influence U.S. voters against 
him. 

Meanwhile, in California, a group 
had formed called the Ban the Soviets 
Coalition. It announced that if the 
Soviets attended the Olympics, they 
would be greeted by billboards, 
brochures and aerial advertising ex¬ 
plaining in Russian how to defect. The 
coalition planned 100 small demonstra¬ 
tions at various Olympic sites. The 
American public didn’t pay much 
attention to the Ban the Soviets Coali¬ 
tion, but Soviet leaders did. 

Imagine that the Pan-American 
Games are to be held in Havana. 
Shortly before the Games are sche¬ 
duled to begin, a Ban the Americans 
Coalition is formed and demonstra- 
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tions are planned against the U.S. 
athletes. Surely there would be quite 
an uproar in the U.S. and demands for 
a boycott would be loud. 

When the Soviets made their 
announcement on May 7,1984, it was 
the threat to their athletes that they 
stressed. 

What lessons can be learned from 
the last two Olympic boycotts? 

The International Olympic Commit¬ 
tee must take more responsibility for 
choosing Olympic sites. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the 1988 Games are scheduled for 
Seoul in South Korea, a nation which 
not only has no diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet bloc but which also has 
a most unstable government, unpopu¬ 
lar even among South Koreans. Now 
is the time to move the Games. 

Even if the IOC refuses to act and 
the 1988 Seoul Olympics are a disas¬ 
ter, and even if the 1992 Games meet 
a similar kite, it would not mean the 
end of the Olympics. 

The 1996 Games wiU undoubtedly 
take place in Athens to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the modem Olympics. This would 
give Greece the opportunity to pre¬ 
sent Athens as the Olympics' perma¬ 
nent site. The Olympics survived a 
12-year gap from 1936 to 1948. They 
can do so again. 

And the athletes of the wcKid? 
Surely they have learned that politi¬ 
cians and ^vemment leaders consid¬ 
er them nothing more than pawns. 

Most important, what can we, the 
American people, learn? In 1980, pub¬ 
lic opinion polls showed U.S. boycott 
support rising as high as 69 per cent. 
Four years later, only 39 per cent of 
the American people still believed that 
the 1980 boycott had been a good 
idea. 

Apparently, we failed to realise four 
years ago what is so obvious today: 
that boycotts only help politicians and 
only hurt athletes. 

Hopefully, we team to be more 
wary of politicians, particularly in an 
election year. Hopefully, we will learn 
to be more cautious when these politi¬ 
cians appeal to our natural sense of 
patriotism and anti-communism. 

And, hopefully, we will learn that 
the best propaganda of all for the 
American way of life is to e^se the 
Soviets and others to real-life Amer¬ 
icans, either in the Soviet Union or in 
the United States or anywhere else in 
the world. 

Please, no more Olympic boycotts. 

Am Fmuitm 
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Olympism gets a new 
lease of life 

After the spectacular success Peter Ueberroth and 
his team had in staging the XXIEIrd Olympiad, 
politicians all over the world will now rea^ that the 
Olympics can no longer be used as a politic^ 
weapon, says Ldtesh Sharma, explaining the significance 

of the Los Angeles Games 


r 


T he last ten years have proved to 
be a very critical time for the 
Olympic movement and a dejected 
Juan Antonio Samaranch, the presi¬ 
dent of the International Olymjrae' 
Committee, said at the end of the IOC 
session in Los Angeles that an East 
Bloc boycott of the Seoul Games in 
1988 might prove terribly harmful for 
the Olympic movement. 

The president, however, was a 
happier man after the Los Angeles 
Games, as one fact had emerged very 
clearly: the Olympics are still the most 
important event in the world of 
sport. 

After boycotting the Los Angeles 
Games the Soviet Union led its allies 
to an alternative Games, billed as the 
Friendship Games’84 and a lot of 
world records have been set. But to 
the average sports lover, Amerkan 
Rick Carey is still the men’s 200m 
backstroke world record holder. The 
feet that Soviet Union’s Sergei 2febolt' 
nov has bettered the mark has not yet 
4 registered in his mind. Similarly, Olga 
'Masterpanova has not been able to 
erase the memories of the 16-year- 
oM, Mary Lou Retton, not even with 
thr^ perfect scores. 

This is the diarm and success of the 
Los Angeles Games. 

The twofold diaracter of the Olym¬ 
pic Games has remained inttindc. 
While the trustees of the Olympk 
movement have pnnnoted the creed 
of universal paiticmtion for the bet¬ 
terment of mankind, the nations of dfe 
world have looked upon it as 'an 
oppmtunity to exfuress their natkmal 
iwntity. 

The original concept h^ not been 
rejected attogether but tt has been 
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’VlMopMilnQ Gwwnonyof ttai 
Mowow Omitn in 19M 


translated to suit nationalistic desig 
'The Olympic spirit has been crusti 
under the wei^t of political chican¬ 
ery, boycotts and boondoggles, and 
the she^ gigantidsm of it all. Mex¬ 
ico's student unrest, Munich’s murder 
of 11 Israeli athletes, Montreal’s bO- 
lion-dollar loss and the boycotts of 
Moscow and Los Angeles had frii^t- 
ened everybody. A modem Emperor 
'Hiesodius seemed to have rai^ a 
mushroom doud, threatening to stall 
the Games forever. 

Added to these perils were the 
smog and terrorist problems of Los 
Angeles. Fortunately neither scored a 
sin^ hit and the Games survived the 
onslaught of a highly-politidsed and 
turbulrat world. 

If you come to think of it the Los 
Angeles Games have given a fresh 
lease of life to the Olym;^ movement. 
’The Los Angeles Olympics Organising 
Committee has successfully shoum 
Uiat Olympic Games can be staged 
economically and the frustration of the 
E. Bloc athletes following the b(^cott 
has shown that it is not worth missing 
the once-in-a-lifetime opportunity of 
participating in the Olympics. 

The neatest opposition to the 
boycott tfes come from the East Ger¬ 
man athletes. In feet, before the 
Games when East German officials 
organised a seminn for the parents of 
the spmrtsperscHis selected for the 
Olymj^s, to explain to them the 
danger of sending their wards to Los 
Angeles, there was tremendous 
<g)posItion. The parents, if they could 
lave had their vray, wc^ have seen 
to it that their wards—who had been 
toiling in sports schools since child¬ 
hood for that metal trinket—competed 
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The closing ceremony of the LA games at the Coliseum 


in Los Angeles. 

Mast of the American athletes, who 
missed Moscow but were in Los 
Angeles, bitterly relerred to the 1980 
boycott as ‘that stupid decision’. Now 
the sentiments of the East Bloc 
athletes are similar. Many of them 
have improved upon the winning 
performances in Los Angeles. Instead 
of feeling happy with their perform¬ 
ances they are unhappy as it reminds 
them of the missed glory. 

Although no athlete from behind the 
Iron Curtain has so far criticised the 
boycott, their behaviour, when 
approached by journalists, during the 
Friendship '84 Games, reflected the 
frustration sinunering deep inside 
them. 

Triple swimming world record hol¬ 
der Kristin Otto of East Germany 
huniodly walked away and her team¬ 
mate Jens Peter-Bemdt gave a blank 
look when a journalist approached 
them for their reaction to the boycott. 

However, the 1980 Olympic ham¬ 
mer throw champion and world record 
holder Yuri Sedykh of the Soviet 
Union was more outspoken and said, 
“I am very sorry, but I cannot change 
the situation." 

"They niay not tell you in public, 
but 1 can assure you that they are 
desperately disappointed. They would 
have preferred to be at Los Angeles," 
said Jan Hagelbrand, a member of the 
four-man Swedish delegation. "I have 
I spoken to three East Bloc athletes, 

, two of whom would have won medals 
here, and they told me they would 
! have preferred to be at Los Angeles," 

I ho added. 

[ The African nations who boycotted 
I the Montreal Olympics and the 66 
• countries which boycotted the Mes 
cow Olympics have realised that 
j boycott is too big a price to pay for 
upholding their nationalistic ideoio- 
gies. 

Tlie African nations did not voice 
the faintest opposition to Zola Budd’s 

g irticipation in Los Angeles as a 
ritisli citizen and everybixly, includ¬ 
ing the LAOOC personnel, was critic 
al of Jimmy Carter's retaliation to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan Even 
the presence of Romania, a Warsaw 
Pact country, emphasised the growing 
ineffectiveness of an Olympic boycott 
as a political weapon. And in view of 
the ^stration of the East German 
athletes it would not be surprising if 
the Soviet Union is unable to muster 
enough support for a boycott of the 
Seoul Olympics. 


Los Angeies’ greatest contribution 
to the Olympic movement has been 
that It has showed an economical way 
of staging the Olympic Games, some¬ 
thing which had bothered aU previous 
hosts. The president of the LAOOC, 
Peter V. Ueberroth, said that the 
account sheets will be ready by the 
second week of September, and he 
expects to come up with a surplus of a 
few million dollars. 

This will be like a shot of adrenalin 
to the weary movement. Possible 
bidders have been keeping tlieir ambi¬ 
tions to themselves for fear of under¬ 
taking a big liability after Montreal 
suffered a billion-dollar loss and Mos¬ 
cow spent almost ten billion dollars for 
staging their show, wluch undoubtedly 
was the greatest in terms of grandeur. 

But thf* Olympic Games survive on 
the splendour of the athletes, per- 
foimances and not on the razzmatazz 
of the opening and closing cere¬ 
monies. Even the most sophisticated 
and modem stadia are forgotten once 
the Games are over. The memory 
that lasts is of the brilliance of the 
competitors 

The LAOOC adopted the typical 
American practical approach and did 
not care for the fact that just four 
years back their political rivals, the 
Soviet Union, had organised the fes¬ 
tival in the biggest and the best stadia 
in the world. During the IOC session 
in New Delhi, an official of the 
LAOOC commented after seeing the 
Asian Games stadia that Los Angeles 
had nothing as grand to boast about. 
But mind you, he was hot apologetic 
abimt it. 

It was in line with this concept of an 


economical Games that the organisers 
refrained from erecting any new con¬ 
crete monsters. In fact, they got the 
old stadia refurbished by willbig spon¬ 
sors and got Southland Food Corpora¬ 
tion to build the cycling velodrome. 
The Corporation, in return, was 
allowed to associate their name with 
the focility. 

> Commercialisation has been a part 
of the Olympic movement for over 
two decades, ever since the television 
networks have broadcast the (lames 
to every comer of the globe. And the 
LAOOC has committed no crime by 
exploiting it to the hilt—because it 
was for the benefit of sport, nothing 
else. 

And another great achievement of 
these Games has been the huge tele¬ 
vision rights fees (225 million dollars) 
the organisers have managed to get. 

It is hkd to believe that just eight 
years back the American Broadcasting 
Corporation had paid only $25 million 
for the exclusive rights and in 1980 
the National Brodcasting Corporation ' 
had offered the Moscow organisers 
$85 million. 

Now the International Olympic 
Committee and the Seoul organisers 
are trying to get an even better deal. 

The LAOOC has shown that the 
Games can be organised in just half-a- 
billion dollars and if Seoul wishes to 
spend seven times more, it is only 
because they want to revive the 
grandeur of Montreal and Moscow. 
However, the fact remains that a lot of 
countries who could not dream of 
hosting the Olymi^s earlier can do so 
now. 

And thus, Ilos Angeles has men 
the Olyn:^ movement a kiss of ttfe. 
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Trade Ruiz of the USA performing during the 
•ynchronleed ewlmmlng event, yet another glamour 
show of the Qamee. Moat people tikened It to 
gymnaatiea and were enthralled by the bwuty and 
grace of the performancee 
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Scars and 

strife mangled banner 


Politics will always rear its ugly head, so long as the IOC 
insists on national divisions, says Alan Hubbard 


W E bhouid have known belter 
than to believe the Soviets when 
they said they would be KOinK to Los 
Angeles It was the Kremlin's little 
red he 

Evei since the United States 
boycott diluted the Moscow Games of 
1980 a Soviet absentation from 
America’s own Olympic show h<id to 
l)e on the cards Yet the US organis¬ 
ers crossed their fingers, counted the 
cheques and hoped the Soviets 
wouldn't go away But they did, taking 
all but one—Romania—of their East¬ 
ern bloc acoivtes with them 
It was. say Olympic obseryers, the 
ultimate act of political cynicism in 
respect of the Games Yet the truth is 
that only a handful of the relentless 
four-year fortnights of athleticism 


since the modem Olympics were re 
boin in 1896 ha\e been free of strife 

Even that meetuig, in Athens, when 
a large Greek team was challenged b> 
a mere 21 Gennans, 19 Frenchmen, 
14 Americans, eight Bntons and a 
sprinkling of Danes, Hungarians and 
Swiss, produced international ten 
sions 

The (ireeks became angry at being 
upstaged by the Americans, and more 
so when the Germans beat their 
favoured gymnastics team By the 
time London first held the Games 12 
years later, national animosities were 
nfe and the US team, bleating that 
British judging was “cruel, unsport 
smanlike and absolutely unfair", left in 
a huff, vowing never again to take part 


in such a ‘nationalistic sham" But, of 
course they did 

Despite this history, it is often 
staled that the ‘intrusion" of politics 
into the Olympics began in a senous 
manner with the black-gloved, clen¬ 
ched fist salutes of US spnnters Tom¬ 
mie Smith and John Carlos in Mexico 
Citv in 1968 Smith and Carlos staged 
their Black Power protest while “The 
Star Spangled Banner” was being 
plaved during the medal ceremony for 
the 21K) metres They were im¬ 
mediately banned by the IOC and 
ordered to leave the country by the 
USOC 

Yet they were hardly the first to 
make political gestures on the victory 
platform During the 1936 Bertui 
Games, all German winners and 



On thtlMilhimlvfrMry of tlw Slaying Of liratN OlynipletthMM, iiKwrnwv gather in 
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several foreigners as well raised their 
right arms in the Nazi salute. Count¬ 
less American athletes have placed 
their right hands over their nearts 
during the playing of their national 
anthem. None of these athletes was 
punished the way Smith and Carlos 
were. 

Perluips tht> Olympic problems real¬ 
ly began when the Soviet Union joined 
the (James for the first time in Hel¬ 
sinki in 19r>2. But despite fears of a 
cold war showdown. Soviet and 
American athletes were on their best 
behaviour and actually got along quite 

Wl'll. 

In fact, the 1952 Games were so 
well organised that-some observers 
suggested the Olympics be held per¬ 
manently in Scandinavia. 

In 1956. the Melbourne (James 
were stung by two boycotts. Egypt, 
Iraq, and Lebanon withdrew to pro¬ 
test the Israeli-led takeover of the 
Suez Canal, and Holland, Spain, and 
Switzerland boycotted to protest the 
Soviet invasion of Hungary. 

On the brighter side, the IOC 
scored a major political coup by con¬ 
vincing West and East (Jermany to 
enter a combined team. ITiis practice 
continued for the next two (Olympics, 


but since 1968 the two German na¬ 
tions have sent separate teams. 

The 1956 Olympics were also high¬ 
lighted by an innovation in the closing 
ceremonies. Following a suggestion 
by a 17-year-old Chinese boy, it was 
decided to let all the athletes march 
together instead of by nation, as a 
symbol of global unity. 

The 1960 Olympics in Rome- were 
the last in which South Africa was 
allowed to take part, as the IOC 
bowed to pressure to punish the 
government for its racist policies. 

In 1963, Indonesia staged the 
Games of the New Emerging Forces 
(GANEFO) in Jakarta. \^en the In¬ 
donesians refused to allow athletes 
frcmi Israel and Taiwan to take part, 
the IOC put its foot down and 
announced that any athletes who com¬ 
peted at GANEFO would be banned 
from the 1964 Olympics in Tokyo. 

The IOC enforced the ruling the 
following year, leading Indonesia and 
North Korea to withdraw their entire 
teams just before the .Tokyo Games 
began. With that problem out of the 
way, the 1964 Olympics went smooth¬ 
ly and efficiently, something that has 
never happened since. 

The year 1968 was a highly politi¬ 


cised one. China was in the throes 
the Cultural Revolution, Czechoslova¬ 
kia’s burst of freedom was crushed by 
Soviet troops, the government of 
France was almost overthrown by 
student-led demonstrations, and civil 
rights and anti-war demonstrations 
were spreading across the United 
States. 

As the Olympics approached, 
300,000 Mexican students and 
teachers were on strike. Ten days 
before the Olympics were schedideg 
to begin, government troops opened 
fire on several thousand unarmed 
students holding a rally in the city. 
Hundreds of young people were kil¬ 
led. The IOC refused to take a stand 
on this, declaring that the incident was 
“an internal affair" which was “under 
control.” 

In 1972. the West Germans, hoping- 
to erase embarrassing memories of 
the Nazi (Janies of 1936, staged the 
biggest Olympics yet in Munich. 

However, the Olympic movement 
was permanently scarred on the 
morning of September 5, when eight 
Palestinian terrorists broke into the 
Village and made their way to the 
dormitory of the Israeli team, where 
two Israelis were killed immediately 
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-^nd .nnother nine taken hostage. The 
rerrorists demanded the release of 
2(K) prisoners from Israeli jails and 
sale passage for themselves out of 
(Jermany. Tliey got as far as the 
military airport, where West German 
sharpshooters killed three of the ter¬ 
rorists. 

The battle that ensued left all nine 
Israeli hostages dead, as well as two 
more terrorists and one policeman. 
The Olympics were suspended for 36 
hours, and a memorial service was 
41 held in the main stadium. 

The 1976 Olympics, held in Mon¬ 
treal. was hit by a boycott of African 
nations led by Tanzania. The Africans 
had demanded the expulsion of New 
Zealand because a Kiwi rugby team 
had toured South Africa. 

Of the boycotting nations, only Tan¬ 
zania stayed home completely, while 
the others travelled to Camida and 
didn’t make their final decision until 
the last minute. Despite the absence 
of the Africans (and also Taiwan, 
cnielly expelled by the Canadian gov- 
I'rnment who wanted to protect their 
trade ties with Red China) the 1976 
Olympics was filled with excellent 
competitions. 

The 1980 Moscow Olympics was 
disrupted by another boycott of 
almost 60 nations -this one led by the 
US. 

Some governments, such as those 
of Great Mritain and Australia, sup¬ 
ported the boycott but allowed their 
athletes to decide for themselves if 
' they wanted to go to Moscow. Carter 
. threatened to revoke the passport of 
I any athlete who tried to travel to 
I Moscow. 

; Certain sports, such as yachting, 
i equestrian events, field hockey, and 
1 men’s swimming were hit particularly 
hard. Yet the Games proceeded with 
/ much pomp and more world records 
' than had been set in 1976. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet spectators 
\ gave the worst impression of any host 
i city since the Paris Olympics of 1924. 
With the traditional Olympic powers 
West Germany, Japan, and the United 
States missing, the Evicts took out 
their aggression by booing and heck¬ 
ling the Poles and East Germans. 

The Black Power salute and the 
African boycott of Montreal had, one 
ifecis, some desperate reason and 
rationale for deprived groups. But it 
has gone on from there...ail the way 
to Los Angeles. 

The last pure, sporting Olympics 



Tonmito Smith and John Cartes fla^ IhaBiack Powar aaiuta 


was at Tokyo 20 years ago. The only 
fault, some would say. was that they 
pioneered worldwide, round the clock 
satellite television which upped billions 
to the value of the Games as a huge 
promotional vehicle for militant 
causes. 

In this respect, they have almost 
superceded the United Nations. In 
fact, numerically the Olympics are 
bigger and just as politicised. 


'Hie Games have always reflected 
the politics of the world, from which 
they provide a temporary respite, and 
they always will. As long as the IOC 
insists on emphasising national divi¬ 
sions through the wearing of national 
uniforms, the playing of national 
anthems, and the housing of athletes 
by nations instead of by sport, it will 
continue to face insoluble political 
problems. 




Edwin Moiaf Dalay Thompson Mictiaal Gross 


THE TOP 
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Whom would you 
rate the best? 




Qrag Lougana 


Carlos Lopaz 


Kql Gushiken 


Joan Banolt 


Vatana Bdaco-Hooks 
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^ VERY four years, the worid goes 
to War TTiey call it The Games. 
And m the overall nux of things, in 
the toil, tears, and triumphs, it is the 
men more than the details which stay 
in memory For the man with time to 
spare and an imaguiation—fertile, no 
doubt—to amuse, a selection of the 
ten most compelling personalities 
promises an interesting pastime 
But, which ten’’ So mvanably, while 
The Judge splits hairs there is the 
usual dilemma ‘Cruz or Coe’’ 
(jushiken or Gaylord’’ ‘Baumann or— 
r now who else is there’’ 

' So, the conclusion of the following 
I ten, one must confess, cannot assume 
I any concrete finality Basically, each 
one selects himself/herself on the 
strength of some outstandmg con 
tnbution and we can finally distil logic 
down to the simple common agree 
j nient that with a greater latitude of 
I choices less discrimination would have 
i been effected 

i So here goes Carl Lewis Edwin 
; Moses, Michael Gross, Daley Thomp 
I son, Greg Louganis Mary Lou Ret 
ton, Carlos I.aipez Joan Benoit, Koji 
Gusluken and Valene Bnsco-Hooks 
‘What about Cruz’’ is quite an 
audible disembodied pi otest and here 
one must confess one s awe 
Seb Coe said ‘ Cruz is either sup 
reme talent or just a httle bit foolhar 
dy If he is both then I am a httle bit 
too old to be playing with fire like 
that' 

Carl Lewis had to be a spontaneous 
choice He took the 100m, 200m, the 
long jump and the 4 x 100m relay 
golds, only to hear the incessant 
waffle of being logged alongside Jesse 
Owens for his doings 48 years ago 
Ruth, Owens widow said just last 
month “If anyone deserves to equal 
, Jesse's record, Carl does ’’ 

But abihty alone never maketh a 
man It is Lewis’ swagger, the confi¬ 
dence which adds to the legend He 
was quoted on two separate occa¬ 
sions “TTiere is no way I can fail, ’’ and 
then “I can always run a httle bit 
faster ’’ Not surpnsin^y, he is the 
most recognisable figure m America, 
Michael Jackson included. 

As for Ed Moses, with an almost 
Scnptural predictabihty for the finish, 
only a nuctear war could have stepped 
between him and the hne. And who 
can be expected to beteve that he was 
last beaten on 26 August 1977.’ 

“Can I lose?” spake Moses. “I can’t 
even if I want to.” 


Michael Gross' T-shirt bears the 
legend: “I am too fast to be timed ” 
Fits him to a ‘T. He won the 100m 
butterfly and 200m fireestyle events 
with worid record timings m both. 

Accordmg to an East German ex¬ 
pert, Gross “cannot be beaten for a 
long time ” His oxygen mtake and lung 
volume are twee &t of an ordinary 
man’s Gross stands at 6' 8" with an 
arm span of 7' 7", looking more like a 
bird ready to take off from a lake No 
wonder they call him Albatross 
"Gross IS the prototype of an en¬ 
durance athtete,” Dieter Bohmer of 
the Frankfurt University was quoted 
m Time “His organs function perfect 
ly He could also be a star cychst, 
rower or basketball player ” 

For Daley Thompson, this was his 
second decathlon gold m successive 
Olympics As the Olympic, European 
and Commonwealth champion, he had 
met Hingsen, his closest nval and 
world record-holder on four previous 
occasions and won each time 
In Los Angeles, Hingsen had prom¬ 
ised his country a ^Id, so it brought 
out a classic firom Thompson “Hing¬ 
sen can steal one or go and partiapate 
in another event ” 

For Greg Lougams, diver, the 
Olympics was a coronation rather than 
a competition He is perhaps, the 
greatest diver of all time, the first 
since 1928 to wm two divmg golds in 
one Olympics and the first to break 
tiK 700 pomts bamer m platform 
divmg At Los Angeles, he beat his 
previous world record withm three 
days of settmg it 
Mary Lou Retton has been to Los 
Angeles what Comaneci was to Mon¬ 
treal Nicknamed ‘Little Dozer’ be 
cause of her stocky and muscled 
appearance, Retton is reckoned to be 
the first of a new breed of gymnasts 
She waves, smiles, blows kisses to 
the crowd, walks with an overweening 
air of superiority, talks m a high 
contralto and cuffs the air when her 
showmg has not been good enough 
She IS the best gymnast m the worid 
She knows it. 

“Nadia was a butterfly Mary Lou is 
not,” says Bela Karolyi, her coach 
who ‘defected’ to the US and had 
coached Comanea earlier “But Mary 
IS something new. She is the new 
one. 

Both marathon winners on the 
other hand were suspect starters by 
coincidence. Carios Lopez, ffie oldest 
out of 109 runners, had uyured his 



leg m a car accident No matter. 
Lopez kept a low profile for most of 
the time, broke away from the rest 
around the 37 km mark and came up 
with an Olympic best of 2.09 21. 

Joan Benoit's effort was even more 
commendable. She experienced pam 
m her nght knee m March while 
preparmg for the maraffion m Maine. 
An artoscopic surgery ruled out Olym¬ 
pic partiapation But the US trials 
were on 12 May “The doctors say it’s 
going to be tij^t,” said her coa(± at 
that tune “If she can pull it off, it’s a 
hell of a story'” 

Benoit did eventually partiapate, 
was selected and ran at Los Angeles. 
Using an unorthodox strateiw for 
once, she peeled away after oiiuy five 
kms while the distance between her 
and the other 49 grew great, then 
greater 

She became the first woman 
marathon wmner at the Olympics and 
still found the energy, call it enthu¬ 
siasm, to do a victory lap “1 don’t 
know how I am still standing on my 
feet,” she said 

“I didn’t grow older for nothing,” 
cried Koji Gushiken after he had won 
the gold in the all round gymnastics 
event He started from the fifth place 
when Li Ning and Peter Vidmar 
seemed to be the only participants 
No one seemed to be takuig any note 
of him 

Then Gushiken took 10 on the vault 
(one of the three 10s for that day), 
followed it up with 9 90 and anotter 
two 9 95b to sneak to the gold with 
118 7 points He had taken the lead as 
late as the fifth of the six optional 
exercises 

Valerie Brisco Hooks emerged 
from nowhere to win three golds—in 
the 200m, 4(K)m and the 4 x 400m 
relay At the start of the season she 
was not even among the top 10 
American women athletes She ran 
her first sub-23 sec race in the Olym¬ 
pic trials for the 200m, tten turned up 
with the third fastest tune ever in the 
compeution itself Her 400m effort 
was yet another Olympic record & 
It’s a story, is the Olympics, of spiders 
and Bruces, of Pheidippides and the 
long hours 

f^or modern revelance, it is, 
perhaps, a United Nations Assembly 
m shorts Peace and hate and more 
Thank God, it is only once every four 
years. 

Which brings us back to the begin¬ 
ning. 
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‘IMy sister Carol has always 
shown more masculinity 

than me” 

Alan Hubbard of the Singapore Times profiles the 
handbag-toting star of Lx)s Angeles 


I apOiJOW THAT,” they were 
I " RdspiiiK li'^e as the most lav¬ 
ish, speLtatul.ii and expensive over¬ 
ture in the histoiT of the Olympic 
Games unfolded before 92,000 pairs 
of boKRlinK eyes in the Memorial 
Cobscum and a global 'fV audience of 
two and a half bilbon. 

lint follow it, they did. with a 
leading man in the 23rd Olympiad 
show who (allIt'd eye linei powder 
puff and orange gloss lipstick in his 
handbag and who is destined to 
emeige as the greatest athlete the 
world has c\ei seen 
The Olympic oddball from Wilming¬ 
ton, New' Jersi'y, e<inied four gold 
medals and a plate in history in what 
will be his fust, and last. (lames. By 
the end of the yeai he will be a model, 
movie star .ind, inevitably, a mil¬ 
lionaire 

We gii/zled \tterans of the spttrt- 
ing siene have, nevci encoui.tered 
anvone quite bke Lcwis "If he carries 
<1 handbag ai oiind here, no wonder he 
runs last, growled a tynital cornpan- 
1011 wild likes his machismo with beer 
frothing owt the glass. 

Thus 'he Iftvearold feat of the 
greatest Olyiniiian of them all, Jesse 
Owens, has bci n emulated, by an 
athlete who dunes vehemently tliat 
he has set another lecoid as the first 
ga\ gold intdallisi ot the Olympics. 

.\s ielk*w world champion hdwin 
Moses was taking the Olympic oath on 
behalt ol tlu' world’s athletes assem¬ 
bled hote. Call I.ewis was making a 
memoiable dedaMtion ol his own. 

“1 am not a homosexual.” he said. "I 
know people are sayTing all sorts of 
things about me. That I’m gay. that 
I’m hooked on cocaine. But it’s not 
true. Basically, I’m just a loner, and 
' that’s what they can’t understand.” 
He also added that he has never had 
much time for the macho business. 


“My sister Carol has always shown 
more masculinity than me.” 

Carol, who also represents the 
United States, in the women’s long 
jump, dismisses the rumours that 
have escalated about her remarkable 
brother as “lies spread by jealous 
athletes”. 

And it seems highly bkely that tlie 
contents of Carl’s lather handbag, 



'Next to himeelf, hie favourite 
subject is money. Then America’ 


which he says he cames because he 
always vrants to look well-groomed in 
front of the cameras, mdicate more 
about his vanity than his \anbty. 

So might his acknowledged liking 
for bzatdskin, cowboy boots, water 
beds, French renaissance art, dehcate 
China and antique crystal. 

He maintains other athletes had 
begun a smear campaign when he took 
the Helsinki world championships by 
storm because he elects not to stay 
with them on oveiseas tours. 

“No one knows the sort of man I 
really am. I could be sleeping with a 
horse for all they know. 

"'They say I’m gay for the same 
reason they say Michael Jackson is 
gay, because he keeps to hraself. But 
if I was weak-minded, God, I’d be 
paranoid about it. But as long as 1 
know what I am, it doesn’t matter 
what other people say.” 

The mega-star ot modem track and 
field boasts that he is “prettier” than 
Muhammad All ever was and is not 
shy about applying powder in public, 
even seconds after he has burst 
through the tape. 

"My nose tends to shme and I have 
to look my best for TV. That’s the ' 
way things are these days.” 

Although he has no current girl 
fiiend, Lewis did have a love affair a 
year ago with long jumper Tudie 
McKnight, who stayed for a week at 
his multi-roomed mansion m Houston, 
the Texas aty where he now lives and 
studies at the same university as 
Singapore swimmer Ang Peng Siong. 

lewis’ admirers say there is no¬ 
thing wrong with him except a severe 
case of narcissism. 

Athletically, he only has one rival, 
and he died four years ago. And Jesse 
Owens, the eter^ idol, surely would 
have shaken his head in disbelief as he 
studied his uppity usurper. 




Lewis blasts out of ths blocks 


Whatever else, the Los Angeles 
Olympics will be remembered as the 
Carl Lewis running-and-jumping 
show. 

Lewis is now precociously close to 
being the all-time superman of sport. 

. What is more, .none of his events 
\ were in the least weakened competi- 
lively by the Soviet boycott. Although 
com^tition among his American riv^s 
is sharpened by the desire to take his 
ego down a peg or two, no one 
approaches anything Uke his talent, 
even less his style. 

“M^ people are envious because 
no other modem athlete has received 
the attention 1 have,” says Lewis. 

"Sure, it hurts when people you 
think are your friends start sticking 
the ki^e in. Sometimes 1 think ‘Screw 
you. I'm going to win for m^yself, to 
win for Mierica’. God has given me 
the Udent to be tte best.” 

fri she Ob^jHcs.and sem-es of world 
channionshm e^yehts Jram tennis to 
title j^tSj f teve nev^ encountered 



anyone in sport quite like Lewis. 

He is a remarkable child of his era, 
carrying around a portable computer 
on which he calculates his financial 
deaUngs and scheduMng that connects 
direct to liis manager’s home in Santa 
Clara, California. 

Lewis is special and he knows it. 
His life style befits that of a once-in-a- 
lifetime athlete. His Victorian house in 
Houston has a Persian rug as a 
centrepiece in the living room, a 
jacuzzi off the bedroom, a video 
games arcade, six telephones (and 
another in his BMW) and remote- 
control big-screen TV and lii^ts that 
switch on at the blow of a whistle. 

No track athlete can command more 
money, or attentiw. 

Next to himself, his favourite sub¬ 
ject is rmney. Then America. Some¬ 
times you feel he would like to wrap 
hhnself up in the US flag, such is hs 
swell-chested patriptism. 

“Wherever 1 fso, I want to get bade 
because'this is the greatest cmintry in 


the world.” 

With such sentiments, the US pub¬ 
lic would for^ve him anything. 

When we talked at LA Lewis was 
wearing ^ey running shoes, pink, 
skin-hugging, see-through tights, a 
shiny silver, monogrammed jacket, 
unzipped down to a shirtless chest, 
'vith gold medallion, wristdiain, watch 
and two rings, one diamond-studded. 

.“I (fldn’t put any make-up on to¬ 
day, ” he said. "1 don’t like to wear any 
when I’m in my sweat-suit.” 

He certainly knows how to steal the 
show and, despite the presence of 
such athletic celebrities as Mary De¬ 
cker, Zda Budd, Ckie, Ovett and 
Ddey Thompson, the Games were 
custom-built for Carl. 

And when he clinlbed the rostrum, 
four times, and put his hand over his 
heart as they raised the Stars and 
StripM, he felt like crying for Joy, but 
he didn’t dare shed a single tear. 

As he says, it mi|^ have ruined his , 
mascara. 
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The pro show 
under amateur niles 

Rob Hughes highlights the irony in Olympic soccer 


T he golden age of amateur soccer, 
if ever it truly existed intema- 
iionally, was blown before most of us 
were bom. 

Since at least 1924, when the Brit¬ 
ish refused to play Olympic soccer 
against chaps receiving “compensa¬ 
tory expenses” for lost wages, there 
has been blind-eye compromise at the 
Games. 

Soccer players, for ail their ills, can 
be said to lead more natural lives than 
the bulk of steroidal figures prowling 
around field events. Yet to call them 
amateur in any sense of the wbrd is to 
insult them. 

Take, for example, West Ger¬ 
many’s Olympic centre-forward Die¬ 
ter Schatzschneider. He was recently 
transferred for the second time in a 
year for $846,000. 

He is unquestionably among the 
Bundesliga’s highest earners, and 
when players at Hamburg asked for 
Schatzschneider and Wolfram Wuttke 
to be dropped, the club president 
exploded: “I'd rather play Schatz¬ 
schneider and Wuttke alongside a 
bunch of amateurs than have a team 
meeting tell me which players to leave 
out." 

Schatzschneider, too, had his 
moans and groans. He lamented that 
V he had no time for hobbies or pastimes 
ior for his wife and young daughter, 
^because Hamburg were ftog^g their 
team not only in competition but 
around the world in matches designed' 
to balance the books against the huge 
outlay of wages. 

'fhe Olympics, meanwhile, became 
utterly dominated by fulltime 
amateurs of eastern Europe. Soviet 
bloc countries, to whom the wrurd 
professional is as acceptable as the 
word boycott, had won all eijdit gold 
medals at soccer, since 1952, seven of 
the eight silvers and five of the eif^t 
Ivonzes: 

Their absence at these Olymirics 
f opened the door for. West Germany 
and haly,. wh^ had failed in qualifying 


rounds, to bring Schatzschneider and 
front-line Italian internationals Pietro 
Vierchowod and Franchino Baresi. 

By now, the definition of Olympic 
eligiyity was sliding somewhat Two 
stated criteria were that players 
should not have played in the World 
Cup (Vierchowod and Baresi travelled 
to the last World Cup but did not take 
the field) and were not professional 
players earning their living fulltime 
from soccer. 

Confusion abounds. The judgement 
on who is and is not a fulltime soccer 
player is left to each national Olympic 
committee, and as Joseph Blatter, the 
FIFA general secretary, has 
observed: “I would like to see the 
national Olympic committee who de¬ 
clare their team ineligible." 

Cameroun reportedly declared a 
line-up that induded their famous 
forward Roger Milla. His recent trans¬ 
fer from one French club, Bastia, to 
another, St Etienne, does not disqual¬ 
ify him, though it’s difficult to believe 
that he exists as a part-time soccer 
player overseas. 

But unless memory plays a devilish 
trick, or unless there are two identical 
32-year-old Cameroun centre- 
forwards called Roger Milla, I distinct¬ 
ly recall the pleasure Milla gave us at 
the last World Cup. 


Camaroun raportadiy 
daclarad a llna-up that 
Ineludad thair famous 
forward Rogar Milia. 
But unlass mamory 
plays a davlllah trick, 
or unlaas thara ara two 
Idantieal 32*ya8r-oid 
cantra^forwards cailad 
Rogar Milla, I distinctly 
ramambar tha plaaaura 
Miltagavausattha 
World Cup 


It may seem, given that so many 
are so blatantly abusing the Samar¬ 
anch guidelines, unfriir to pluck out 
names. As unfair, possibly, as the 
situation seemed to young American 
players last fall when it became ob¬ 
vious the United States were thinking 
of forgoing amateur principles. 

"The 1984 Olympics was very im¬ 
portant because, as a game in this 
country, soccer was fighting for sur¬ 
vival,” stated Alkis Pana^oulis, the 
Greek mercenary brought in to coach 
America’s nation^ squad. “If we i^y 
amateurs in the Olympics, it will be 
like fitting a war wi^ conventional 
weapons when the other teams are 
using atomic bombs." 

Unfortunate phraseology, but Pana- 
goulis wasn’t to know that superpow¬ 
ers were about to use sport in round 
two of their cold war. 

The last word, as so often, comes 
from FIFA president Joao Havelange: 
"I cannot understand,” he says, “tte 
preoccupation with the definition of 
amateur and professional. 1 know for 
sure that a certain track star, who 
twice raced in Zurich, drew 
US$20,000 for each appearance. 

“I challenge you to prove that a 
great soccer player, maybe even one 
as great as Pele, could get US$20,000 
for a guest a(q)earance in Zurich. Yet 
one is amateur and the other profes¬ 
sional.” 

Havelange, who once aspired to the 
IOC presidency, stated last winter 
that he and Samaranch had “achieved 
a parity. All a player has to show is 
that he has some employment beside 
soccer." 

Their deliberation brings to mind', 
two forgotten giants of sports admi¬ 
nistration. Sir Stanley Rous, one-time 
FIFA president, was assuring the late 
Avery Brundage, overlord of the IOC, 
that most soccer players in the world 
were amateurs. 

“No doubt,” old Brundage scoffed. 
“But none of those players is at the 
Olympics.” 
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Chandigarh. When Kapil first started 
playing cricket here, he had to compete with 
many things. The scorching heat, the biting 
cold, hockey and a sad lack of opportunity. 
But he didn't let them get in the way of his 
becoming one of the greatest contemporary 
all-round cricketers in the world. So great in 
fact, that there are only three men — 

Hadlee, Botham and Imran Khan — who are 
thought to be In the same class as him. But 
the corridors of cricket are breezing with 
hushed whispers that say Kapil is the one 
with the bigger guns. And what's more, 
thanks to Kapil, Chandigarh is quite a 
leading cricketing city in India today. All the 
(fisadvantages he faced — wth the possible 
exception of the heat and the cold — don't 
stand between a young boy and his 
cricketing dream any more. What does it take 
to transform a timber merchant's son, 
against ail odds, into a cricketing 
thunder-bolt? 


The tachnoiogy that built the 
all-round thunderbolt. 

Even though the young Kapil was an 
outstanding athlete, all the boys about town, 
knew him better as the bowler, everybody was 
afraid to face. 

He became the school’s 'B' team 
captain when he was only in the fifth 
standard. But young as he was, he realised 
his raw talent needed the moulding of an 
experienced hand. So at the age of twelve, he 
presented himself to D.P. Azad, an ex-Ranji 
Trophy player, and demanded to be coachd. 
O.P. Azad was a stem disciplinarian. He was 
fanatical about punctuality. Once when Kapil 
came late to class, despite two previous 
warnings, Azad threw him out and told him 
never to come back. For seven consecutive 
days, Kapil came to the nets religiously on 
time, and sat on the stairs, with tears 
streaming down his cheeks. Azad was moved 
to taking him back. Training was 12 months 
a year. It took exceptional grit to come out 
and stretch the body under a sun that glared 
down at a merciless 44” C. and a winter 
when temperatures dropped to an icy 1‘C. 
The four hour training programme was 
increased to 8 hours when Kapil got into the 


swing of things. Physical conditioning was 
top priority. The mornings were devoted to 
that purpose. Cross country running, • 
skipping, swimming, weight-lifting, etc., 
being part of the routine 

The training was certainly paying off as 
the newspapers were screaming out Kapil’s 
extraordinary exploits on the green. Ranji 
Trophy followed as a matter of course. 

Playing for Haryana, Kapil drew national 
attention to himself by individually outplaying 
some of the toughest teams on the circuit. 
Surprisingly, test cricket didn't come to him 
as easily as all that. He was called to the 
Madras camp preceding the Asutralian tour 
of '76, but wasn't picked. Determined to 
fimake the selectors take a second look, he 
exploded into a series of superhuman 
performances in First Class cricket, and 
made place for himself in the Indian side to 
play Pakistan in 1978. As a matter of 
interest, it must be mentioned that the first 
test match Kapil ever saw. was the one he 
played in. 

The record-breakiiq; marathon of 
the all-round thunderbolt 

The test arena has been the perfect 
setting for Kapil’s flamboyant, crackerjack 
approach to cricket. Soon after his selection 
in 1978, more as a pace bowler, for the 
Indian side against Pakistan, Kapil surprised 
everyone by some exciting batting against the 







fiery bowling of Imran Khan and Sarfraz Nawaz. 

As far as his bowling went, this 
signalled the arrival of a ‘genuine fast 
medium bowler' on the Indian scene and the 
demise of the famed spinners. 

Unlike most other promising stars, Kapil 
had proved he was no 'flash in the pan’. 
During the series against West Indies and 
Australia, Kapil continued to grow in 
confidence and stature. 

The ‘one man team' of course 
completely overwhelmed the fancied- 
Pakistanis on the series played on the Indian 
soil, when India etched out a memorable 2-0 
victory over their arch rivals and emerged the 
kings of the sub-continent. 

The rival skipper Asif Iqbal said “quite 
simply Kapil Dev is the best all rounder 
in the worid.” 

His efforts during the nail biting totir of 
'82 earned him a pride of place as Wisden's 
5 best cricketers of the year. In four innings 
in that series, his scores were 41.89. 65 & 

97. Every time he went in to bat, he seemed 
set to beat the record for the fastest century 
which Jack Gregory set in 1921-22 by 
scoring a 100 in 67 balls. Though the record 
eluded him, Kapil seems to have marked it 
down, for his taking in the future. 

If Kapil was a smash hit as a member 
of the Indian team, he proved to be absolute 
dynamite as its captain. His first opponents 
were the dreaded l^st Indies. During this 
tour, he became only the fourth player in the 
world to complete 2000 runs and take 200 
wickets. The came the inspired feat of 
captaincy that steered India, complete 
outsiders by everybody's reckoning, to the 
Prudential Cup victory. 

Says Fred Trueman, “Seldom has a 
cricks done so much, in so many sections, 
in such little,time. Not for long have I seen so 
much cricketing ability vested in one man” 

Tka magical aleganca of the 
atf-rowNl tbundeftHin 

Kapil's attihide to cricket, is one of 
joyful carefreeness. And that translates itself 
on the green into a youthful energy that is 
hypruKIsing to watch. When Trevor Bailey was 
ashed to compare Botham’s batting to 
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Kapil's, he said “Ian certainly batters the 
ball as unmercifully as Kapil, but not so 
gracefully." Imran Khan after Kapil's innings 
at Faisalabad in 1982 said “I don’t 
remember having been thrashed so much in 
a day and we just couldn't stop the runs. 
Every loose ball was hit for a four and it was 
very entertaining cricket for the crowd.” As a 
border, his high action is a copy book 
crickerter's dream. His almost legendary 
stamina allows him to bowl with the same 
balletic rhythm, over after over, for hours on 
end. Kapil, the perfect athlete, makes even 
the most difficult catch look the simplest 
ever. The cutting edge of his skills has been 
so finely sharpened that nothing on the 
cricket field looks difficult or ungainly if 
Kapil is doing it. And that is a quali^, 
strictly, strict^ reserved for champions. 

BSA SLR: Built likt a 
cbamplM. j 

BSA SLR, the sporty bike, li 
too, is built like a champion, r 

Engineered with tte same IF- 

precision and perfection of 
technique. Built with the same 
painstaking qre for quality 
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and detail. Built tough to last tong. And built^ 
to run smooth and effortl^s. BSA SLR is a 
delight to watch too. With CP Spokes, white ' / 
wall tyres, reflector pedals, matrdiing saddles r 
and handgrips, and a wide range of colours. 
Standirrg, it’s as moving a sight as when it’s 
on the move. 
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ATHLETICS 


'Olympic Record 
World Record 
New Event 


Men Event 

Gold 

Sliver 

Bronze 

lOOm 

CarLewis (USA) 9 99 secs 

Sam Graddy (USA) 

Ben Jhonson (Canada) 

200m 

Carl Lewis (USA) 19 8 secs' 

Kirk Baptiste (USA) 

Thomas Jefferson (USAf 

400m 

Alonzo Babers (USA) 44 27 secs 

Cabnel Tiacoh (Ivory Coast) 

Antonio McCay (USA) 

800m 

Joaquim Cruz (Brazil) 1 43 00' 

Sebastian Coe (Bntain) 

Earl Jones (USA) 

1 500m 

Sebastian Coe (Britain) 3 32 bJ* 

Steve Cram (Britain) 

Jose Abascal (Spam) 

5 OOOni 

Said Aouita (Morocco) 13 05 59 
secs' 

Alberto Cova (Italy) 27 47 54 

Markus Rylfel (Switzerland) 

Antonio Leiao (Portugal) 

10 000m 

Martli Vainio (Finland) 

Mike McLoed (Bntain) 

Marathon 

Carlos Lopez (Portugal) 2 hr 09 
min 21* 

John Treacy (Ireland) 

Charles Spedding (Bntain) 

20 km walk 

Ernesto Canto (Mexico) 1 hr 23 
min U* 

Raul Gonzalez (Mexico) 

Maurizio Oamilano (Italy) 

50 km walk 

Raul Gonzalez (Mexico) 3 hr 47 
min 26 

Bo Gustafsson (Sweden) 

Sandro Bellucci (Italy) 

3 000m Steeplechase 

Julius Karir (Kenya) 8 11 80 

Joseph Mahmoud (France) 

Brian Diemer (USA) 

110m hurdles 

Roger Kingdom (USA) 13 20 
secs* 

Edwin Moses tUSA) 4r ib secs 

Gregory Foster (USA) 

Arto Bryggare (Finland) 

400m hurdler 

Danny Harris (USA) 

Harold Schmid (W Germany) 

Shot pul 

Alessandro Andiei (llalyj 21 26 
metres 

Michael Carter (USA) 

Davelaut (USA) 

Javelin throw 

Arto Haerokonen (Finland) 86 7b 
metres 

David Ottley (Britain) 

Kenth Elderbrink (Sweden) 

Discus throw 

Rolf Banneberg (W Germany) 
66 60 metres 

Mac Wilkins (USA) 

John Powell (USA) 

Hammer throw 

Juha Tiainen (Finland) 78 08 
metres 

Karl Hans Reih (W Germany) 

Gramporlo Orlando (Italy) 

High jump 

Dietmar Mogenburg (W Ger 
many) 2J5 metres 

Patrick Sjoberg (Sweden) 

Zhu Jianhua (China) 

Long jump 

Carl Lewis (USA) 8 64 metres* 

Gary Honey (Australia) 

Giovanni Evangelista (Italy) 

Triple jump 

Al Joyner (USA) 17 26 metres 

Mike Conley (USA) 

Keith Connor (Britain) 

Polevault 

Pierre Quinon (France) 5 75 
metres 

Mike Tully (USA) 

Thierry Vigneron (France) and 
Earl Bell (USA) 

Decathlon 

Daley Thompson (Britain) 8 797 
points* 

Jurgen Hengsen (W Ger¬ 
many) 

Seigfried Went (W Gennany) 

4v loom relay 

(USA) 37 83" 

(Britain) 

Nigeria 

4 < 400m relay 

Women 

Event 

(USA) 2 min 57 91 secs’ 

(Bntain) 

Nigeria 

Gold 

Sliver 

Bronze 

100m 

Evelyn Ashford (USA) 10 972* 

Alice Brown (USA) 

Marlene Ottey-Page (Jamaica) 

200m 

Valerie Brisco Hooks (USA) 
21 81* 

Valerie Brisco Hooks (USA) 48 83 

Florence Griffith (USA) 

Marlene Ottey-Page (Jamaica) 

400m 

Chandra Cheeseborough 
(USA) 

Kathy Cook (Great Britain) 

800m 

Diana Melinte (Romania) 1 57 60 

Kim Gallagher (USA) 

Fita Lovin (Romania) 

1 500m 

Gabriella Dario (Italy) 4 3 25 

Diana Melinte (Romania) 

Mancica Puica (Romania) 

3 000m"' 

Mancica Puica(Romania) 8 35 96 

Wendy Sly (Britain) 

Lynn Williams (Canada) 

Marathon"* 

Joan Benoit (USA) 

Grete Waltz (Norway) 

Rosa Mots (Portugal) 
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AnlBOnSlBnoul 

11 Om hurdles 

400m hurdles*** 

Shot pul 

Javelin throw 

Discus throw 

Hiqh jump 

Long jump 

Heptathlon*** 

4 X 100m relay 
4 X 400m relay 

FOOTBALL 

HOCKEY(nMn): 

" (WOftHHl): 

B.BALL 

(imm): 

” (wommi): 
VOLLEYBALL 
(men): 

” (women): 
HANDBALL 
(men): 

” (women): 
WATERPOLO 


SWIMMING 

Men 

EvM 

100m freestyle 

200m freestyle 

400m freestyle 

1,S0Qm freestyle 
100m breaststroke 
200nr Keaststroto 

3 

100m backstroke 
200m backwoke 


T >m» Biw m i o t i 


Benita Fitzgerald Brown (USA) 
1284 secs 

Nawal El Mautawakil (Marocco) 
54 61 secs 

Claudia Loach (FRG) 20 48 
metres 

Tessa Sanderson (Great Bntain) 
69 56m 

Ria Stalman (Netherlands) 
65 36m 

Ulrike Meyforth (W Germany) 
2 02m* 

Anisora Stancui (Romania) 6 96 
metres 

Glynnis Nunn (Australia) 6 390 
points 

USA 41 65 secs* 

USA 3 min 19 23 secs* 

France 

Pakistan 

Netherlands 

USA 


China 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia 

Olynipic Record 
‘World Record 
•“Mew Evenl 


Gold 

Ambrose ‘Rowdy Ganas (USA) 
4980 secs* 

Michael Gross (West Germany) 
14755** 

George Oicarlo (USA) 3 51 23 

80C8 

Michael OBnen (USA) 1505 20 
Steve Lundquist (U^) 1 01 65** 
Victor Oavis (Canaete) 213 34 
secs** 

Richard (^rey (USA) K 29 secs 


Shirley Strong (Britain) 

Kim Turner (USA) and Michel¬ 
le Chardonnet (France) 

Judi Brown (USA) 

Cnstina Cojocaru (Romania) 

Mihaela Loghin (Romania) 

Gael Martin (Australia) 

Tina Lillak (Finland) 

Fatima Whitbread (Britain) 

Leslie Oeniz (USA) 

Florenta Craciunescu 
(Romania) 

Sara Simeoni (Italy) 

Joni Huntley (USA) 

Vail lonescu (Romania) 

Susan Heamshaw (Bntain) 

Jackie Joyner (USA) 

Sabine Everts (W Germany) 

Canada 

Bntain 

Canada 

West Germany 

Brazil 

Yugoslavia 

West Germany 

Great Bntain 

West Germany 

USA 

Spam 

Yugoslavia 

South Korea 

China 

Brazil 

Italy 

USA 

Japan 

West Germany 

Romania 

South Korea 

China 

USA 

West Germany 

Silver 

Bfonza 

Mark Stockwell (Australia) 

Per Jhonson (Sweden) 

Mike Heath (USA) 

Thomas Famer (West (3er- 
many) 

John Mykkanen (USA) 

Justin Lemberg (Australia) 

George Oicarlo (USA) 

Stefan Pfeiffer (W Germany) 

Victor Davies (Canada) 

Peter Evans (USA) 

Gleh Benngen (Australia) 

Etienne Dagon (Switzerland) 

David Wilson (USA) 

Mike West (Canada) 

Frederick Delcourt (France) 

Cameron Hemmmg (Canada) 
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100m butterfly 

200m butterfly 

200m Individual 
medley 

400m Individual 
medley 

4 • 100m free^ityle relay 
4 > 200m freestyle relay 
4xl00m medley relay 

Women 

100m freestyle 

200m freestyle 

400m freestyle 
OOOni freestyle 
100m butterfly 
200m butterfly 
100m backstroke 

200m backstroke 

100m breaststroke 

200m breastslpke 
200m individual relay 
4 X 100m freestyle relay 
400m individual medley 
4 X 100m medley relay 
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GYMNASTICS 


Men. 

Event 

Team 

Overall (individual) 
Rings 

Floor 

Pommel 

Parallel bars 
Honzontal bars 
Vault 


Women 

Team 

Overall (individual) 
Floor 

Balance beam 


Michael Gross (W Germany) 
53 06 secs* 

Jon Sioben (Australia) 1 57 04'* 

Alex Baumann (Canada) 
2 01 42** 

Alex Baumann (Canada) 
4 1741** 

USA 3 19 03** 

USA 7 15 69 ** 

USA 3 39 30 


Pablo Morales (USA) 

Michael Gross (W Germany) 

Pablo Morales (USA) 

Ricardo Prado (Brazil) 

Australia 
West Germany 
Canada 


Glen Buchanan (Australia) 

Rafael Vidal Castro (Vene* 
zuela) 

Neil Cochran (Britain) 

Robert Woodhouse (Australia) 

Sweden 

Britain 

Australia 


Carey Stoinseifer (USA) and Nan 
cy Hoggshead (USA) 55 92 secs 
Mary WaytevUSA) 1 59 23 

Tiffany Cohen (USA) 4 07 10* 
Tiffany Cohen (USA) 8 24 95* 
Mary Meagher (USA) 59 26 secs 
Mary Meagher (USA) 2 06 90 
Theresa Andrews (USA) 1 02 55 

Jolanda de Rover (Netherlands) 
2 12 36 

Petra Van Staveien (Netherlands) 
1 09 88* 

Anne Otterbrite (Canada) 2 30 38 
Tracy Caulkins (USA) 212 64 
USA 3 43 43 

Tracy Caulkins (USA) 4 39 24 
USA 4 08 34 secs 



Cynthia Woodhead (USA) 

Sarah Hardcastle (Britain) 
Michele Richardson (USA) 
Jenna Jhonson (USA) 
Karen Phillips (Australia; 
Bety Mitchell (USA) 

Amy Whete (USA) 

Anne Otterbrite (Canada) 

Susan Rapp (USA) 

Nancy Hogshead (USA) 
Netherlands 

Suzana Landells (Australia) 
West Germany 



i 

_ „ 1 , 
Mary Lou ReMon 


Anne Mane Verstappen 
(Netherlands) 

Anne Mane Verstappen 
(Netherlands) 

June Croft (Britain) 

Sarah Hardcastle (Bntain) 
Karen Seick (W Germany) 
Ina Bayerman (W Germany) 
Jolanda de Rover (Nether 
lands) 

Aneta Patrascolu (Romania) 
Catherine Poirot (France) 


Enqrid Hempereur (Belgium) 
Michele Pearson (Australia) 
West Germany 
Peter Zindler (W Germany) 
Canada 
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SMvtLundqwiI 


Gold 

USA 591 40 points 
Koji Gushiken (Japan) 

1 1 Ning (China) and Koji 
Gushiken (Japan) 

Li Nmg (China) 

Li Ninq (China) and Peter 
Vidmar (USA) 

Bart Connor (USA) 

Shinji Morisue (Japan) 

Lou Yun (China) 


Romania 392 20 points 
Mary Lou Retton (USA) 
Ecatenna Szabo (Romania) 
Ecatarina Szabo (Romania) 
and Simona Pauca (Romamal 


Silver 

China 

Peter Vidmar (USA) 


Lou Yun (China) 


Nobuyuki Ka|itani (Japan) 
Tong Fei (China) 

Li Ning (Chma) Ko|i Gushrken 
(Japan) Mitch Gaylord (USA) 
^intl Monsue (Ja^) 

USA 

Ecatenna Szabo (Romania) 
Juhanne McNamara (USA) 


Bronze 

Japan 

Li Nmg (Chma) 

Mitch Gaylord (USA) 

Ko|i Sotomura (Japan) 
Tim Oagget (USA) 

Milch Gaylord (USA) 
Kqji Gushiken (Japan) 


China 

Simona Pajca (Romania) 
Mary LoU Ration (U^) 
Kattiy Jhonson (USA) 




'^VaiA 

Uneven bars 

BOXINQ 


Ecaterina Szabo (Rmnania) Mary Lou Retton (USA) 
Ma Yahong (China) and — 

JuUanne McNamara (USA) 


Lavinta Aga^ (Romania) 
Mary Lou Retton 


4 


Division 

Light-heavyweight 

Light-flyweight 

Bantamweight 

Super heavyweight 
Lightweight 
Welterweight 
Heavyweight 

Middleweight 

Light-middleweight 

Light-welterweight 


Gold 

Anton Josepovic (Yugoslavia) 
Paul Gonzalez (USA) 
Maurizio Stecca (Italy) 

Tyrell Briggs (USA) 

Parnell Whitaker (USA) 

Mark Breland (USA) 

Henry Tilman (USA) 

Joon Sup Shin (S. Korea) 

Frank Tate (USA) 


Silver. 

Kevin Barry (New Zealand) 
Salvatore (Todisco Italy) 
Hector Hopez (Mexico) 

Francisco Damiani (Italy) 
Luis Oritz (Puerto Rico) 
Young Su An (S. Korea) 
Willie Dewit (Canada) 

Airgil Hill (USA) 

Shawn O’Sullivan (Canada) 


Bronze 

Evander Holyfield (USA) and 
Musthapha Moussa (Turl^) 
Keith Mwila (Zambia) and Jose 
Bolivar (Venezuela) 

Dale Walters (Canada), and 
Pedro Nolasco (Dominican 
Republic) 

Robert Wells (Britain) and 
Salihu Azis (Yu^iavia) 

Martin Ndor^ (Cameroon) and 
Chil Sung Chin (S. Korea) 
JonI Nyman (Finland) and 
Luciano Bruno (Italy) 

Arnold Vanderlijde 
(Netherlands) and Angelo 
Musone (Italy) 

Mohamed ZaudI (Algeria) and 
Aristedes Gonzalez (Puerto 
Rico) 

Manfred Zielonka (W. 
Germany) and Christophe TIozz 
(Franca) 

Mirk Puzovic (Yugoslavia) and 
Mircea Fulger (Romania) 


Jerry Page (USA) 


Dhawee Umponmaha 
(Thailand) 



ZffigQuoqMng 





DMuiLukim' 


Featherweight Meldric Taylor (USA) 

Flyweight Steve McCroiy (USA) 


WEIGHTLIFTING 


Class 
52 kg 

56 kg 
60 kg 

75 kg 

82.5 kg 

90 kg 
100 kg 
110 kg 

Super heavyrweight 


Gold 

Guo CNang-Zeng (China) 235 
kg 

Wu Shude (China) 267.5 kg 
Chen Wee Qiang (China) 282.5 
kg 

Karl-Heinz Radschinsky (W. 
Germany) 340 kg 
Patre BeOmru (Romania) 355 
kg 

Nicu Vlad (Romania) 392.5 kg' 
Rolf Miller (W. Germany) 385 kg 
Norbeltz Oberbeurger (Italy) 
390 kg 

"Dean Lukim(Australia) 421.5 kg 


Pieter Konyegaachie (Nigeria) 
Redzepovski (Yugoslavia) 

Silver 

Peishun Zhou (China) 

Lai Runming (China) 

Gula Radu (Romania) 

Jacques Demes (Canada) 

Robert Kabbas (Australia) 

Petrs Dumitru (Romania) 
Vasili Gropa (Romania) 

Stefan Snadi (Romania) 

Mark) Marinez (USA) 


Oman Peraza (Veneguela) and 
Turgut Aykac (Turkey) 

Eyep Can (Turkey) and Ibrahim 
Bilali (Kenya) 


Bronze 

Kazushito Manabe (.Japan) 

Masahiro Otaka (Japan) 
Tsal-Wen Yee (Taipei) 

Dragomir Cioroslan )Romania) 

Ryoji Isooka TJapan) 

David Mercer (Britain) 

Pekka Niemi (Finland) 

Guy Carlton (USA) 

Manfred Nerlenges (W. 
Germany) 
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^Game, set and match’ 
jn the Olympics of life. 







Cuurtny Sportbuevk 


(janip set and mate h shouts the 
umpire and the tt nnis champ fl ngs his 
rackt t up in the air But wlio s that 
doing a )ig on the sidelines^ 1 lie 
champ s coach of course supremely 
delighted by the success sf his isard 

lieneral Insurance Industry is your 
coach in the game of life stands by 
you with a range of policies winners 
all And everytime you succeed thi re s 
nobody happier than General 
Insurance Industry 

• Insurance of pr ficrt a ja list 
numerous specified tisks 

• Insurance ajainst 'egil Inhilitii 
arising from various circumstances 

• Insurance of perst ns igainst physical 
disability or loss ot limb )t life caused 
by accidents 

General Insurance Corporation helps 
you move faster tiach higl cr Itcomc 
stronger 

Find out more about General 
Insurance Polities Ciet in touihwith 

• National Insuranii C o L td 

• The New India Assurance Co Ltd 

• The. Onental In uram eta Ltd 

• United India Insurance Co I td 
WIN THF G11 OL YMPIC S 

10 one year s free subsenptions to 
Sportsworld' 

Starting from the Olympics 6 
advertisements will appear in 6 issues 
of Sportsworld Send your entries on a 
sheet of paper in the format given 
below to G 1C Olympics Post Box 
No 129‘IGPO Bombay 400 001 to 
reach by IS9 84 H there are more 
than 10 all correct answers winners 
will be selected on the basis of slogans 
Decision of the judges will be final 

Code No SD6 

Name---- 

Age-Sex- - 

Address- 

Q When was tennis included in the 
Olympic Games > 

A- 

Wnte a slogan for GIC in not more 
than 15 words 


i GENERAL INSURANCE 

CORPORATION OF INDIA 

Industrial Assurance Building 
Churchgate Bombay 400 020 
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Know LA Olympic trivia? 


1 Two athletes had to re¬ 


turn their medals after : 
failing a drug test. Name < 
them? 

1 

2 What is the name of the 


instant book on Carl 


Lewis that is now being 
published? 

F 





3 Which athlete is to be 
given a holid^ in 
Greece by the Greek 
Government because 
they feel that the person 
embodies the ideals of 
the Olympic Games? 

4 Many world and Olym¬ 
pic records were set in 
the swimming pool and 
so were many Olympic 
records in the track and 
field. Name the event in 
which a world record, 

I the only one, was set in 
the track and field com- 
, petition? 

5 Who was the girl who 
took the bronze medal 
in the women’s 400m 
hurdles, thereby depriv¬ 
ing our PT Usha from 
booming the first Indi¬ 
an wonnan to win an 
Olympic medal? 

6 ' Identify these cham¬ 
pions by their nicknames: 
a) The Lunk b) The Gold 

. Dust Twins c) Little Dozer 
^«i) TTie German Hercules 

7 In 1982, he underwent 
an operation to remove 
his spleen because he 
suffered from cancer. 
At LA he w(m a gold. 
Naipe him? 

8 Apart fre«n the decath¬ 
lon Daley Thompson took 
part in another event 
Name the event 

9 How many perfect 
scones were recorded 
in the gymnastics com- 
pethkms? 







10 Can you identify this 
world record holder who 
disappointed at LA? 

fl'They .said it took four 
Americans to stop 
Michael (fross in the 
relay, but we only 
needed one good Au¬ 
ssie'. Thus did the Au¬ 
stralians boast. About 
what? 

l.»We all know who won 
the men’s 100m sprint. 
Carl Lewis’ victory 
overshadowed the per- 
formances of the 
others. So, do you know 
who came second and 
third in the event? 

13 Tennis made a reap¬ 
pearance at the Olym¬ 
pics. Who won the 
men’s and women's 
tournaments? 

14 It was said about one 
athlete who won a goM, 
that she liked jogging 
around in the nude. 
Drdey 'Thompson put up 
a placard on her village 
room saying '...wins 
gold in the nude’. The 
Bd/s name and event 
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Success depends on 
how you finish it 



Kohinoor 

The symbol of best finished 
hosiery products. 

KOHINOOR KNITTING MILLS 

CALCUTTA 



Cricket retirements will 
cause problems 


Steve McMorran 


T he 1984-85 season is 
certain to be a period 
, of upheaval in New Zealand 
4 tncket—one which may 
nark the end of the nation's 
most successful cncketing 
era 

National captam, Geoff 
Howarth, has already pre¬ 
dicted that, in the 15-month 
penod spanning late 1984 
and 1985, the core of the 
team which has made the 
recent history of New Zea¬ 
land cricket so memorable 
will be dissolved 
Howarth predicted that, 
m that time, many of New 
Zealand's senior players 
will have passed mto retire¬ 
ment Their withdrawal 
^ horn the national squad 
r would preapitate a penod 
of rebuilding and reahstical- 
ly It may take years to 
assemble a side as success¬ 
ful as the one he has led 
over the last five seasons. 

HowarUi didn’t mention 
names but clearly the play¬ 
ers whose retirements he 
antiapates include Jeremy 
Coney, Lance Caims, 
Richard Hadlee and Ewan 
Chatfield Cautisisthe 
most senior of that four¬ 
some at 34 years of age, 
^hsugh the others foUow 
closely. 

Howarth also has no 
doubt that thoughts of re¬ 
tirement have crossed the 
minds of each man m recent 
months and it may be, he 
said, that, withm 15 
months, each will have pas¬ 
sed out of mtemational 
cnckeL 

The New Zealand captain 
careftdly omitted his own 
name fi:^ the list of 
orospec^ve retkements. 

He admitted happily that as 
Along as be retamM the 
urgis toplqratthetep 


level he would make him¬ 
self available lliat, he 
said, would be for a couple 
of seasons yet 
But, having said that, 
Howarth dealt a heavy blow 
to the New Zealand side by 
announcing his unavailabil¬ 
ity to tour Pakistan m 
November and Oer embei 
this year His announce¬ 
ment was followed im 
mediately by the withdraw¬ 
al of Richard Hadlee, New 
Zealand’s great all-rounder, 
deahng the touring side a 
cnppl^ double blow 


October before naming a 
replacement fast bowter 
Hadlee offered frank 
reasons for his unavailabil¬ 
ity—saying he had been 
unwell at the early part of 
the current season and that 
he felt he would not be up 
to the rigours of the Pakis¬ 
tan tour Howarth has re¬ 
fused to divulge the 
reasons for his withdrawal 
though. It appeals, they 
may be partly financial 
Questions are now beuig 
asked in New Zealand ab¬ 
out the repercussions of 
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which. It seems, they will 
be unable to overcome 

New 2^ealand’s selectors 
con^nsated quickly by 
naming the ex^nenced 
Welhi^on batsman. Con¬ 
ey, to captam the side on a 
tour whioi mdudes three 
Tests and four one-day In¬ 
ternationals. 

But they found Hadlee's 
withdrawal harder to over¬ 
come Aid, namtnga 
sk^ton side for the Pakis¬ 
tan tour, they elected to 
wait until the completion of 
a young New Zealand 
team's tour pf Zimbabwe m 


Hadlee’s and Howarth’i, 
withdrawals. 

Both have indicated they 
will be available for later 
mtemational engagements 
m the 1985 seasons, parti- 
culariy the seven-nation 
one-day senes organised m 
Australia to commemorate 
the centenary of the Victo¬ 
rian Cncket Association 

It IS possible that Con¬ 
ey’s appomtment as captam 
IS more than a tempon^ 
measure. Howarth’s bat¬ 
ting form m recent seasons 
has been poor and, if Ctmey 
acqmts himself w^ m 


Pakistan, he may be asked 
to stay on as captam m the 
hope that the release from 
pressure will allow 
Howarth to recapture his 
form 

That would be a course 
marked by sadness. 
Howarth is New Zealand's 
most successful captam 
ever, leading them m re¬ 
cent seasons to home 
senes vtctones over India, 
the West Indies and Eng¬ 
land, to away wms over Sn 
Lanka and to thetr first 
Test wm over En^and on 
English soil 

If Coney’s reUrement is 
mdeed pending, Howarth 
may reclaim the captamcy. 
In the long term, however. 
It seems the young Au¬ 
cklander Jeff Crowe IS 
bemg groomed for the man¬ 
tle of national leadership. 

The future of the New 
Zealand team’s senior 
nmmber, the big-hittmg all- 
rounder, Caims, IS certam- 
ly m doubt 

The 34-year-oId batsman 
and m-swmg bowler suf¬ 
fered a majOT blow dunng 
New Zeahmd’s tour of Sn- 
Lanka this year. 

Caims was drawn mto 
controversy on that tour 
when he cntiased 
Howarth’s captaincy m an 
article m a national weekly 
newspaper His comments, 
whidi further stramed his 
relationship with Howarth, 
earned him a $400 fine. 

Now Caims has pub¬ 
lished his autobiography. 
The large, ^ssily- 
presented publicatKXi enti¬ 
tled Givetta heave hit the 
streets this week ami wiU 
have dime nothing to ease 
old wounds. 
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Tiw^i'owho 

nampgm^up 

In the third extract from Rod Marsh’s ‘The Inside Edge’, the 
Australian wicket-keeper talks about the old war horse, friend 
and team-mate Dennis Lillee. The book is published by 
Lansdowne Rigby International and is priced at f S.9S 


T he sadde'.t figure at the Sydney 
Cncket Ground on January 11 
1983, was a guy named Dennis Keith 
Lillee 

The otcasion was the dav night 
game between Austialia and T ngland 
And there he was, the most siii c ess 
ful bowler in cncket history sitting 
alone m a sponsor’s tent watt hing it on 
closed circuit television 

My wife Roslvn happt'ncd to wnlk 
past the tent She said Dennis looked 
yery sad She had knownn him ver\ 
well for many years and sadness was 
something she s neyer associated with 
him 

But then it had been a pretty sad 
season for the man who had re 
wntten record books and looked for 
ward so desperately to 1982 8 J as 
maybe his last season in big time 
tniket Having achieved everything 
else, Dt liras wanted nothing more 
than to lead the sssanlt on his 
favounte prey the Englishmen in a 
sutcessfiii Ashes senes 

But injiirv th«- bugbear of h*'. 
career, took cm of 'hat 
Sad^ You bet he was s id th it night 
as he watched his mates playing Eng 
land Sad because he wisn t out there 
doing something tow irds helping An 
stralia beat England 
Dennis had already overcome i 
back injury which would have ton ed a 
lesser athlete, a less dedicated m in 
into early retirement and he missed 
the tour of Pakistan to fifdit mother 
It was his n^t knee this time Hed 
broken down uiree times in four Test 
matches and to go on like that might 
weO have permanently cnppled him 


Surgery wa" not only desirjble, it 
was inevitable So he had the opera 
tion in Inly 1982, to repair cartilage 
damage and clean out floating frag 
ments of bone and gristle The 
surgc'on found more damage than he 
hiid suspected and it was siv wt'oks 

A Conscientious 
Objection 

I T IS worth recording that as a 
twelfth man, Dennis IiUee is a 
damned nuisance 
We wondered, when he was 
asked to cany the dnnks in that 
one-day game at the Mt(>, how he 
would react to it all lo our know 
ledge It was a new expenenre for 
him certainly at international level 
And hed given manv twelfth men 
quite a bad time calbng for new 
this, new that- a fresh headband, 
thank you very mui h We assumed 
(hat a man of such expenenre and 
stature would leave the menial 
tasks to the room attendant Not 
so Dennis went quite the other 
way 

Could he do this’ Could he do 
that’ He did everythmg short of 
offenng to polish our bmts A bit 
tike an over attentive waiter hover¬ 
ing over you in a cosy restaurant 
when you’re trying to whisper 
sweet nothings to the girl of vour 
dreams 

He was dnvmg us nuts. Had it 
gone on much longer, we'd have 
sacked him' 


before Dennis wis able to physically 
train By that, J mean it wis sue weeks 
befoie he was able to nin In the 
intc nm, his training was restne ted to ' 
swimming 

His sihediile was also interrupted 
by the prcpiration of his autobiogra 
phy My / i/e in (ticket and he was a 
httle undeidone on (he score of fitness 
for the first Sheffield Shield match of 
1982 83, against New South Wales 

Fhe ficst time I saw him bowl after 1 
arrived back from Pskistan 1 noticed 
something radically amiss with his 
delivery style He just wasn’t putting 
the normal amount of weight on his 
nght leg The left foot would thump 
down okay in the delivery stride, but 
he was giving way a little as tl» nj^it 
foot followed It over 

Obviously he was favouring that 
knee Im not sure whether it was 
actually hurting him or if he simply 
feared another breakdown But it just 
wasn’t the old D K Lillee action and 
it came as no shock to me that be 
broke down ir Devonport after playing 
two Shield games and the first 'Test 
against Enj^nd in Perth 

Dennis had a plain choice give the 
game away or go under the knife again 
and hope to Chnst it would work. 
Being the man he is I doubt if Dennis 
reaBy considered the first option. Ifte 
did he chsmissed it very quickly be¬ 
cause he went straight from the game 
m Devonport to see knee spe^st 
Dr. Mervyn Cross m Sydney Yes, it 
would be knee siargery again and as 
soon as possible 

Dennis had die imeration that samcf 
day. left hosptbd almost munodiately > 
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aiid went straight to Brisbane to 
commentate on Uie second Test. He’s 
not averse to a quid, is my old mate 
Dennis Lillee and if he can’t make one 
on the field, then he’ll make one in the 
commentary box. And why not? Who 
knows more about contemporary 
cricket? 

It amazed the rest of us that he was 
on his feet at ail. We'd mentally 
pictured him hobbling around on 
crutches. That he was able to walk so 
freely so so(») after surgery must 


have encouraged him enormously.' 

It did not, however, inspire confi¬ 
dence in the critics, who had already 
written him off forever. Even Richie 
Benaud came out on backpages all 
round the country and said, “VC'ell, so 
long Dennis. See you later, mate. You 
can’t possibly come back from this.” 

But Dennis had different ideas. He 
came back, for a Shield game—and 
promptly broke down again. And ev¬ 
erybody promptly wrote him off again. 
Personally, 1 was starting to pray that 
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Oannla had a plain ctwiM: giv* tlw gain* away or go undar tfw knlft 


he’d see logic and call H a day. How ^ 
mudi could he stand? 

The last thing I wanted to see was 
one of my best mates being carted all 
over the pirk by fellows he could have 
bowled out with his eyes closed a 
season or two earlier. 

No, I dreaded the thought df Dennis 
Lillee, the worid-beater, hanging on 
desperately to see the world beat him. 

It would have broken my heart. 

I’d said after his Devonport break¬ 
down, that 1 didn’t think he could 
possibly come back, but I said it , 
I tongue-in-cheek because I knew he’d, 

* want to prove me wrong. We enjoy 
f that sort of relationship. I know that u 

* positions had been reversed, that if I’d 
been injured and Dennis had publicly 
doubted my ability to fight back from 
it. I’d have set my heart on doing just 
that. Reverse psychology in its sim¬ 
plest form, I suppose. 

As the season was developing, De¬ 
nnis not only had to regain and prove 
his fitness, he had to actually convince 
the selectors that he was still good 
enough to bowl for Australia. It was an 
incremble situation—the highest wick¬ 
et-taker in Test cricket history still 
having to prove something. But that’s 
the way the season had unfolded. 

Dennis and everybody else had 
written off his chances of playing any 
further part in the Tests, but there 
was the one-day series to follow. 

Dennis had set his sights squarely 
on that, but would there be room for 
him in the Australian team? 

Geoff Lawson was bowling excep¬ 
tionally well; so was Rodney Hogg; 
Jeff Thomson was getting wickets 
(straying a little, but still getting 
wickets) and Carl Rackemann was 
shaping as if he might top them all. 

& mere were four fast men who, 
logically, would have been selected 
at^d of Dennis, a day-to-day fitness - 

S oposition who hadn’t played for so' 
tg. Nobody knew that better than 
he. Quite apart frcxn the physical 
thing, the mental strain on him was 
constant. 

As it turned out, the way for his 
return to international cricket was 
paivd for him by Rackehumn breal^ 
down and Lawson suffering a slight 
iiyury. 

But stiO Dennis didn’t imow if the 
selectors were going to give him the 
nod. A lot (ff peopte were shouting 
that he should mrst prove his fitness in 
the four-day Siiekl matdi against Vic¬ 
toria at the MCG. It was up to Dennis 
to make himself availabte f(fr th^ •> 







game or to pm his selection hopes for 
the January 22-23 one-day double- 
header m Melbourne on net form 
alone 

Well, up to Dennis and a few 
“outside” influences 

The decision was made over hinch 
at our Sydney unit m I^ne Cove after 
a dav night match at the SCG Pre 
sent weie Denius and Helen Lillee, 
Rodney and Roslvn Marsh, and Ksnm 
Butler oui mutual accountant Ab 
sent, but figuring foremost in the 
discussion was another Australian fost 
bowimg great name of Ray Lmdwall, 
who also happened to he a national 
seletloi 

1 he qucotion was quite elementary 
did Dennis nsk a four day mate h at the 
MC(» or 10 overs at the nets in 
Brisbane in a fitness ttst supervised 
bv Lindwall'* 

We knew landv well we knew that 
ho was a great admirer of Demus and, 
as a fonner fast bowler who knew and 
understood fast bowlers’ problems, he 
was the better bet 

We weient saying for a moment 
that Lindy would pass Deimis fit if he 
were unfit only a fool would do that 
and Ray Lmdwall is no fool Neither 
would he endanger h's reputation as a 
judge of cricket and cricketers by 
supposing and hoping 

No if Dennis satisfied Lindy m 10 
overs at the nets, then that was that 
fhere would be no splittmg haurs 

That lunch lasted quite some tmie, 
but only one subject was discussed It 
was bv no means a cut-and-dned 
decision and the tour of us changed 
our minds three or lour times each. 

In the end it was unanimous De- 
nms would bypass the Shield game 
and throw himself on the judgement— 
no question of it bemg on the mercy— 
of Ray Lmdwall 

The final. deasion rightfully be¬ 
longed to Denms himself He made 
the choice but 1 still don’t know 
whether or not he would have decided 
that way without the support of his 
“panel of experts " 

Neither do any of us know if he 
would have seen out the four days of 
that Shield game. He saw out his 10 
overs m Brisbane very wefl, wduch 
took care of his fitness to play for 
Australia agam. But the nagging doubt 
remained: would he be deemed 
worthy? 

Dennis worked lus guts out m the 
meantime to cement tus fitness. He 
had been working hard since the latest 
operatioH, but with a return to the 



arena a real possibility agam, he re¬ 
doubled the efforts He was tireless at 
the nets and God only knows how 
many tunes he pushed up that right 
leg, with the heavy wei^its attached, 
m the gymnasium. That's the kmd of 
guy Dennis Lillee is. There has got to 
be a better word than “gutsy” to 
describe him 

It all paid off when Denms was 
recalled for the Melbourne games I 
reckon a lot of people went along to 
that Saturday game agamst New iSea- 
land merely to acclaim his comeback. 



UllM Mid Ms bWKlagad fcntt 


lliey were to be very disappointed 
because he was named twet^ man. 

The crowd got a little value fcMT 
money, though, when then long-time 
hero replaced Jeff Thomson late m the 
game. I've always suspected 'IlKmi- 
son took things mto his own hands and 
left the field simply to allow Dennis 
on 

1 doubt if cncket has seen sudi a 
reception given to a twelfth man. 
Melbourne crowds had long adopted 
Denms as their favourite soa The foct 
that he was from the other side of the 
contment mattered not at all to thera 
He was as Victorian as a CoUuis Street 
tram as far as they were concerned. 

But if Saturday's reception wa$ 
rousuig. It was tumultuous on the 
Sunday when he opened the bowiuig 
against En^^toi. lliere were 71,000 
people there that day—71,000 ui the 
best cncket stadium m the world 
saying “welcome home” to D.K. LS- 
lee. Even hard-bitten, weather¬ 
beaten, seen-it-all Rodney Marsh got 
a little misty-eyed And when he bent 
back Ian Botham’s stumps, you’d have 
sworn he’d just broken La^ Gibbs’ 
world record all over agam. 

It’s history iu>w, of course, that 
Dennis went on to play a key part in 
our big wm m tte one-day senes. 

Even more significant is that after a 
cotq^ of doubt filled months, he was 
officially passed fit to tour Sn Lanka 
and go on to London to tackle Eng¬ 
land, the West Indies and all oth^ 
comers in the World Cup. 
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The clanger of racism 

Premen Addy 


A n biifilibh juui iidbiit oil 
d visit to DdJIds to (.ov 
et the Kt|jubtitaii Patty 
Loiivciitioii was toll! by oik 
of his All It mail collcaiiut s 
that ui the liKtit of the 
prevailing iiKKid ui lexas 
the Civd Rights eia is over 
and It's dll n^t to be lacist 
again 

Just as the late Jesse 
Owens nioikedilitiei with 
his umquc bi and of athk tu 
Ism and digiutv at the 13ei 
lui 01viii|jiad vil I'Hh a too 
have the iiKoiiipaiabk tail 
Lewis Kd Moses. Lalvui 
Smith and their Blaek team 
mates answered Ronald 
Reagan and his storm 
troopers 

No, it IS not all right to 
be racist again - at least 
not on the sports held il 
Anieiiea Knows what is 
goodtoi It 

At/uikti ina competi 
live liicetiiig with the east 
buiopeaiis who had 
boycotted the Los Angeit s 
(lames and ehainpiwiis 
froinelsewhtie the Black 
Aniei ic ans t aught the e vc 
In the women s events the 
talking iKiint was the clash 
betwce'ii bast Get many s 
Mai lies Cjeilu and Amer 
ieasbvt*lvnAslifoid the 
two foremost rivals in the 
KMJ metre s ovci the last 
sixyeats Could Lvelvn 
win and <-clat lest the 
doubts that she nught iieit 
hav e ti tuinphe d w ith the 
Olympic gold had the (nr 
man been runmng beside 
her'* bhe brushed aside the 
doubts as did hei rival by 
winning in the world record 
time of 10 76 seconds It 
was heady stuff even ov er 
shadowing the thnll of Carl 
Lewis s vie tory ui the 
men’s 100 metres in 4 9 
seconds 

The panthensh gtace 
and acceleration of the pair 
are a joy to behold, an 


aesthetic pleasute which 
conies only with seeuig 
gi I at woi ks of ai t Manta 
Kovh ol ba^t Geimaii> i u 
away witluhe woinei s2o0 
lilt lies while the Black 
BtaailianJoaquimCtiia the 
new star in the intemation 
al hrmanient, blazed his 
way to vie toiy in the 8(K) 
metres m only 6/lOths ot a 
second outside Sebastian 
c )i -> woild It cold 
toe hiiiisvlfiiid I coin 
toil iblc win in the i jOO 
me tie Out wus ^eiliap 
disappouited tliat he was 
unable to captute his fellow 
Briton Steve Ovett’s world 


retold Coe s tune ot 3 32 
seconds was almost two 
seconds ahoi i ot the taiget 

fwo hot 66 tdce 

1 Hb suiiuiiei Is still with 
us and the County Cham 
pionship moves inexotably 
to Its climax It is now a 
two horse rate between 
bssex and Nottingham 
shne Ovei the week end 
the loin Cl di niolished 
11 unp'hlle bi h vvuke ts 
(lid -<111 iilie a tlicii le id at 
the top A the tabic by 38 
poults as Notts could only 
draw with Kent 
hor Essex Gooch and 


Mebwan turned ui fme per 
lonnantes with the bat and 
Level was equally success 
ful with the ball His left 
aim seam has brought him 
a tallv ol hundred wickets 
this season 

Ric hard Hadlee has had 
an even more powerful m- 
flutnee on Nottingham 
shu-e s fortunes A 
thousand I uns and a huii 
died wukets today 
uiKuml vuluallytoa 
Himaiayan peak 1 he New 
Zealand all toundet is with 
m hailing distance ot this 

Surprise, surprise 

IN soccer, Italy may be a 
world power, m cricket its 
reputation is not quite as 
exalted Indeed apart from 
a few aficionados one 
doubts that any one knew 
the game was played there 
at all 

Each tresh day it 
seems teaches us new 
truths An Italian team 
toured the London area, 
playuig a senes of leisurely 
club futures One of then: 
opponents was a 74 yeai- 
old who was granted an 
audience with the Pope for 
his services to Italian 
cncket 

On the field shouts of 
‘pronto’ were heard more 
often than its Enghsh 
equivalent Butsurpnse, 
surpnse, the team s captain 
was a Sn Lankan, the vice 
captain an Italian doctoi of 
pc^tical science, the wick 
et-keeper a Welshman and 
the first change bowler a 
Goan 

There were two other 
Sn Lankans, an Englishman 
and a Scotsman m the party 
of 16, of whom the native 
It^ians numbered nine 
'The tour constituted yet 
another fascinating ci»pter 
in cncket history. 



Kirk Baiptiste at Crystal Paiaca: Can Amarica 
afford raciam? 



your air rifle Sc the aim for perfecticK 


One of the beautiful 
advantages of air rifle target 
shooting is you grow wrtth it. 
Because the aim for perfection 
is w^t life is ail about And it 
requires no licence, its safe 
and silent 

And IHP national Air Rifles are 
the best air rifles manufadured 
In the country. There is the 
n>2B. the n-SS arid the Cadet. 


Serious target shooting has 
been known to inq>rove 
concentration, seif-confldence 
and develop a penctont for 
perfection that filters throu^ 
life. And target shooting 
doesn't take up too much time, 
space or physical energy. After 
all all you need is a target a 
few fed of space and an IHP 
national Air Rifle. 
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Feeling Young 

The old block 

I S there a better and cheaper pre 
scnption for a patient buffering from 
hypertension and heart disease’’ For 
operations and drugs a patient has to 
sheD out huge sums of money 
Perhaps there is a remedy 
It’s a matter of (hangc in hfc style 
and a restnction in the diet That is, 

L have a diet which IS devoid of ele 
ments that hasten coronal v ailments 
But has there been an instam e of 
coronary c ure’ Yes It happened to a 
gentleman residing in Melbourne I o 
day he can c laim to be a cnisadei for 
health Mr Rolet De Castclla, who 
incidentally has a son named Robe it, 
the renowned marathoner 
Rolet at the age of bO is himself a 
tegular participant in marathon 
events Just think, a man who’d reco 
vered from acute coronary problems 
He IS a self styled man having a 
lucrative position in a food firm When 
in school, he was an active athlete 
particularly in the endurance events 
and made a comeback to (ompelitions 
i at the age 42 

f It’s ununaginable to think of Rolet 
having a ‘lesunection’ especially after 
he coUapsod at the dining tabic after a 
long morning workout And that, too. 
in the present e of Robert He was 
paralysed briefly Rutgntand 
perseverence saw the Melbourne re 
sident resume jogging only to suflfer 
another heart attack nine months later 
and had to battle with life for 18 
I months He changed his diet and 
I Me-style altogether and this gave him 
' a new lease of life 

Unbelievingly, Rolet started again 
and is presendy in perfect health He 
gummed up by saying, “I feel 20 years 
younger.” 

Flying Start 

Beating the gun 

T here had been complaints aplen¬ 
ty dunng the 23rd Oljnnpiad at 
Los Angeles regarding biased judge 
ment This aside, the commutators 
just howled in favour of the Amer¬ 
icans. Anjrway, that’s their busmess. 
However, one of the most glaring 
^ complaints frtxn the pool cathe from 
the Australian side. They lodged an 
offiaal protest chjdlejiging Rowdy 



Games tnumph m the 100 metre 
free-style and this caused quite a 
furore But not many knew about this 
episode 

What was the protest about’ A 
Soviet news item states that the 
complaint was supported by a few 
others—(»aines had violated the rules 
That he was wrong from the start to 
finish, espeaally at the start He had 
made a flymg start 

Anyway, judgement went m favour 
of frames And you know why’ Be 
f ause he s an Amencan The Soviets 
hit out vehemently—and also showed 
sympathy for the Australian lad Stock 
well, who finished after the Amencan 
swimmer Stockwell said that he was 
robbed at I os Angeles The agency 
went on to say that “if they can change 
the swimming rules, why can’t they 
< hange the results’’ ’ 

Shamateurism 

Making money 

P iROm MAKING had been a ma¬ 
jor prerogative of those who 
handled the bluest show on earth at 
I os Angeles Even athletes cashed m 
on this opportumty 
Understandably a Distnct Judge at 
LA mentioned that over a thousand 
legal suits (onceming the Games and 
sportsmen were registered While 
busmess at every level was bnsk the 
ad tycoons were in quest of those 
athletes who held centrestage Of 
course, they did not have to make 
much of an effort to find them Then 
agam, some new sports good manu¬ 
facturers were there to fold an emi¬ 
nent athlete to boost sales 
But how far tljese manufacturers 
succeed against the more popular 
brands like Adidas and Puma is diffi¬ 
cult to gauge. If these two renowned 
companies approach a Carl Lewis or 



Edwin iloMt 
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an Evelyn Ashford a contract is feasi¬ 
ble, while the newcomers will find the 
going tough But it’s the monev that 
counts to the present star 

The men’s 400m hurdles prodigy 
Edwin Moses who sported the Adi¬ 
das brand and reaped a huge profit last 
year knew that he had to face a 
barrage of questions if he won Im¬ 
mediately after his 105th victory, tiie 
ebomed athlete was questioned 
whether he d participate in the 1988 
Olympic (»ames Moses paused for a 
while before answering, “Apparently, 

I will have to ” He is soil the best and 
may remain at his peak till Seoul Now 
why did he sav this’ Was he hinting at 
the long-term contract he has with 
Adidas’ 

But spoitsmen do get greed v at 
times Puma company had sued three 
atWetes who violated the contract 
That IS, they had sported the Adidas 
shoes much before the expiry of the 
Puma tieaty 

Has the ideal of amateur sport 
received its final blow’ 

Sporting Doc 

Football or medicine 

D O you know that Brazil’s World 
Cup skipper Socrates will not be 
available for any domestic football 
even after his contract with Italy’s 
Fiorentina expires’ 

The 30 year-old superstar is a qual¬ 
ified child specialist who was compel¬ 
led to leave his country because of the 
pobtical freeze At this, peqile may 
get ideas that Socrates lacks patriot¬ 
ism But that s not the case, as he has 
promised to play for Brazil if he is 
called to play for the quabfying rounds 
for the next World Cup “And I do 
want to play in the finals at Mexico m 
1986, ” Crates affirmed 
Corinthians’ sale of Socrates for £ 

2 35 milhons to the Italian club con¬ 
firms that he is one of the game’s top 
earners presently Father of four chil¬ 
dren already, Socrates is keenly in¬ 
terested in politics and may someday 
launch a pobtical career As it is he ifas 
oni e asked the Brazilian Government 
to amend the constitution but his 
suraestion was ignored 
Had his plea been given adequate 
importance perhaps he would have 
stayed back Since his financial posi¬ 
tion IS good and he is bent on crossing 
the 300-marks as a goal scorer he is 
not thinking of his medical profession 
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Patrick Eagar’s photographs of the fifth and final Test 
between England and the West Indies which 
the latter won and thereby beat the 
home side 5—0 in the series 










TAKE A CLOSE LOOK 
AT THE BEST BAT 
IN THE WORLD 

SYMONDS 

NEW SUPER TUSKER 
— used by the world's 
best cricketers 




* /Ifacfe from f/)e ftnesl grade 
English Willow 

* Seasoned by skilled craftsmen giving 
enough meat at the back of the bat 
and still maintaining a unique lift 

* Compressed to ideal 

specifications - no cracks or y 
dents will appear / 

* Handle is made from top / 

quality laminate red cane / 
with rubberised cork for / 
the right flex / 
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Symonds Bstting Pads —- 
in luxunous polyurethane 
and buckskin leather PVC 
or canvas All models have 
extra padding and strong 
leather straps 


Symonds Batting Gloves 
— in very soft alMeather 
with roll protectors on 
foam padding 


1/ It IS reasons like these that make 

Y ___ ^ Symonds New Super Tusker perform 

[ superbly on the field 

^4 j Symonds cricket gear—bats batting 

MV . yr/ pads and gloves—are all made to 

international standards and are used with 
flteat success by the world s leading test 
7 stars of 1983/1984 

^ / AUSTRALIA • 

- Allan Border Graham Yallop Greg Mathews, 

. Dirk Welham, Steve Smith, Peter Toohay, Glen 

^ Trimble Bret Hanschell, Mcquine, Harry Frie 

V and many Sheffield State Cncketers. 

" PAKISTAN 

‘ Imran Khan, Wasim Ban. Wasim Raja, Salim 

Mallick, Abdul Qadir Mansoor Akhtar and Eiaz 

hT 

y SRI LANKA- 

•7 Oeelip Mendis. Roy Oias Ranjan Madugalla, 

, - Guy da Ahns, Susil Fernando and R Ratnakye 

INDIA. 

Ravi Shaatri. Mohinder Amamath, Kapil Dev, 
Sandip PabI, Ashok Malhotra and Ro^r Binny 

WEST INDIES: 

Larry Gomes, Faoud Bacchus, Malcolm 
Marshall, Michaal Holding, Winston Davis, 

Andy Robarts,Osnial,Gordon Greenidge 
and Milton Pydanna 

Match wmmny fifjures ' 

Lr>r(<s 1984 i.)(ir(jnn GrrontcJijr ^14 no 

L <ifiy Oonies 9? n 

1984 I any (ionieb 104 n o 

01(1 Tfriflord 1984 CiOrdon Grrmnlijc Z2 1 

Manufactured and Marketed by: 

A. H. Wheeler & Co. Pvt. Ltd. 

16 L B ShaatriMarg. Aliahabad211 001 

Available at all leading sports stores 
and specialist cricket dealers 

S/monds the ultimate in cricket gear 


Lords 1984 











SSTheie are more 
reasons than one 
\diy IFL Powerpak 

is Number one s s 


••• 


This 18 the considered 
opinion of a large maiority 
of IPL Powerpi^ piston 
assembly users. 

The reasons - 

ONE ROOF CONTAINS 
THEM ALL 

Matrhedset of piston 
assemblies pistons piston pins 
piston nnqs and circlip' all madi 
under one rocM unmatrheil * ly 
any other manul k tiu er 
FIRST CLASS FINISH 
Die cast Fonjed Shim and 
A1 r in pi jtons with supt nor fuiuh 
and arninsed gudgeon pm botf 
SUPERIOR GUDGEON PINS 
Mali hed gudgeon pm^ to suit 
fAfferent fits for vanous 
applications 
UNIQUE STRENGTH 
Unique high strength alloyed 
matenal (DTD 48h) for piston rings 


SUITING SPECIFIC 
REQUIREMENTS 

Spec lally c ngineert'd piston 
niuj, (hromt fill and 
c (jiiformable chrome oil with 
tainlt'-*^ steel and plated springs 
to uit {jecific recfuirnnentj 
LONGER LIFE 
Honed pic bedefed chrome 
plan’d and chninie inlaid 
I ompieasion rings for faster 
lx ddiiicj III ind long r life 
LINER LEADER 

( ylindc r linrrs jolt liner a->well 
a-, haideiied and U rnpered linei s 
f< ’I ar trai tor and true k 
applicitions 

FIRST TO UPDATE R & D 

India T^jIoiu Research and 
Development has Iht distmcbon 
of beini] nTognised by the 
National Giuncnl of Gcienc e and 
hx.hnolo( 7 y Government of 
India having more than 
adequate infrastrucrture to 
pencxlically assess produci 
features in relahon to changing 
needs of reconditioners 


PREMIER TEACHER IN 
THE AUTO-ANCILLARY 
TRADE 

India D tons aloO offer free 
tr lining procTiarnnic on pi t n 
0 jSc’inbly featurr and r i 
H'c onditioning rn thrd 
bcndittincj ill IPl IDw tpik users 

A RANGE THAT 
ENCOMPASSES ONE AND ALL 

The well known IPl Powt pak 
niKjc of 1 1 ton A mi ly ri t< t 
the n’ciiiirrnic nt*" t c vc ry tyj x if 
( ar taxi motor c yde cx ti i 
liar‘or Inhtandh avy 
(ommf rcial vc hir Ic 


-fhepoiverfiil phis to 
engiiie performance 











Mohammedan S.C. falter 


A fter Mohammedan Sporting 
shocked Mohun Bagan by break¬ 
ing their all-win sequence m the third 
exhibition match of the current soccer 
season, some more drama seemed to 
be on the cards All the three big clubs 
were scheduled to meet some tena¬ 
cious and strong junior teams and 
khcre was concern among the Big 
Ihree fans that theu: favounte sides 
might drop a few more valuable 
points 

Their fears came true, when 
Mohammedan Sporting and East Ben¬ 
gal failed to earn full points from some 
of their subsequent league engage¬ 
ments, although at no stage did die 
performances of the ‘small’ teams nse 
to any great heights They were as 
unimpressive as ever and both the big 
teams had only themselves to blame 
tor their indifferent displays 
Till the time of our going to press, 
Mohammedan Sporting, the wuiners 
of the prestigious Federation Cup and 
1 the proud conquerors of Mohun 
Bagan, had six draws in the current 
•^league, which prompted many to call 
their victory over the would-be league 
champions, Mohun Bagan, a fluke. 
Suffering from a severe lack of cohe¬ 
sion in the team ever since the 
Federation Cup in Tiruchi in April 
May this year, they failed to cash in on 
the common hand^ps of most junior 
clubs m Calcutta—inexpenence, poor 
training facihbes and a lack of qiecta- 
tor support 


No better was the plight of East 
Ben^. For all the trainmg their boys 
got mom Amal Dutta, one of the most 
celebrated as well as controversial 
Mrsonalities in the aty’s soccer, East 
^ngd had to draw as many as four 
matches and thus fell way behind 
rivals Mohun Bagan in the run for the 
league championship. 

Mohun Bagan, on the other hand, 
returned to the victory trail when they 
beat Sporting Union 2-0 m their next 
engagement following the defeat at 
the hands of Mohammedan Sporting. 
But they put up a very poor show 
Unable to overcome the difficulties 
posed by slushy ground conditions, 
caused by the incessant ram the city 
has been experiencing over the last 
few weeks, they took a long time to 
settle down and got their first goal as 
late as the 60th minute of the game 
The Sporting Union defence was 
never strong enough to lontain the 
star forwards of Mohun Bagan In 
fact, there were a lot of loopholes 
onginatmg largely from the inexpen- 
etice of the Sporting Union defenders 
But the Mohun Bagan forwards 
seemed to lack the will to make quick 
inroads mto their opponent temtory 
and clinch the issue early 
Mohun Bagan, however, got their 
two goals in the space of only five 
minutes After the first came in the 
60th minute through Knshnagopal 
Choudhun, Babu B^ni scored the 
second five minutes later. 


Mohammedan Sporting registered 
their victory over Aikya Samirulani 
with the same margin (2-0), diough 
they put up a much better diqilay. 
There was considerable pressure on 
the Sammilani defence from the 
kick-off and it did not tate thm long 
to bring the game under conqilete 
control 

I'he first goal came in a theatrical 
manner when Pracfap Talukdar’s flajg 
kick was deflected byjamshid Nasuti 
The ball hit the crosspiece and it 
looked like yet another opportunity 
missed. But Jamshid was relentless, 
fie darted towards the baO brou^t it 
in control and pushed it home. 

It was Pradip Talukdar again who 
wreaked havoc in the SaminJani de¬ 
fence to give Mohammedan Sporting 
their second goal In a solo effort he 
cut into the the sammilam defence and 
sealed their fate by making it 2-00. 

Ram, m the meantime, contmued to 
be a nuisance and the performances m 
the maidan seldom rose to any great 
heights 

The Calcutta league is now drawing 
to a close The question of league 
championship is no longer uncertain, 
with Mohun Bagan still ahead of the 
rest with a comfortable margin And if 
the monsoon persists, as it seems it 
would, thmgb would grow even more 
lack lustie m the commg weeks. The 
league would once again prove to be a 
damp squib 
Suprakash Ghoshal 
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That’s right This is the best time to buy Polar 
because the lowest prices of the year are being 
offered this month only. Prices will Keep on 
increasing month after month So. buy now- 
tomorrow It would be too late. 
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Kegicnal Koundup 


CALCUTTA 

Scrum down 

R ugby in Calcutta is hanging in a 
vei 7 precarious balance. The re¬ 
cently concluded Calcutta Cup was 
clear evidence of this. 

To start with, rugby is played in 
Calcutta by just seven teams, name¬ 
ly, the La Martinere Old Boys, more 
i£t)pulaily known as LMOB, who tins 
fear, are playing as LMOB Powcri 
and their junior team, the LMOB 
Tigensj the Armenians, who have a 
long relationship with rugby-, tfie Cal¬ 
cutta Police made up of .1 collection 
of law’inen, St. James' School has a 
team called Ihejacobeans. Another 
team, young in match experience, is 
the City Old Rugger And, the host 
team CCf* C. 

And now, with fewer players turn¬ 
ing up each year, especially for the 
host team, and the games getting 
increasingly dirty, it is left to be seen 
how things turn out. 

This year’s Calcutta Cup was, un- 
',4 fortunately, decided after the very 
Irfirst match. The main two teams in 
yualcutfa rugby. LMOB and Amie- 
nians. dashed on the first day and the 
outcome of this game decided the 
issue, for top spot at least. The only 
other team that could really upset 
these two was Calcutta Police but 
they were, as usual, very suspect. 
With the Armenians upsetting the 
i favourites LMOB Power, they had a 
i dear run to the top. Only in their last 
; match against Calcutta Police, were 
I they expected to be given a tough 
fight. A fight it was, alright. The game 
b^ame very scrappy and the 30 
players on the field forgot about rugby 
seemed more intent on iiyuring 
the other team. 

The Armenians managed to vrin this 
game too (7-4) and won their first 
Calcutta Cup after a long span of time. 
LMOB were runners up with one loss 
and Calcutta Police came third with 
two losses. Jacobcans played very 
well this year and, with some more 
match practice, can pull of an upset or 
two. City Old Rugger lack the cohe¬ 
sion that is vital in any good team, but 
they are steadily improving. The Ti¬ 
gers, with plenty of new payers this 
year, are yet to get into their stride. 
Md the CCFC, but for the untiring 
4|^ada Osman, wouldn't be there at all 

PRAOEgP PAUL 


Tisco ‘A’ 
unbeatable 

T here was no dearth of enthu¬ 
siasm in the Merchants Cup Golf 
at the Royal Calcutta Golf Course, in 
which the various company executives 
of the city participated. 

And the Old Course is just appropri¬ 
ate for this tournament at tliis time of 
the year. The fairways are lush green, 
slippery and the golfers brave the 
intermittent rain and thunder and 
strong breeze. Toads croack and the 
rain drops. They love it all. 

The compny personnel gear up for 
this event. Mind you, they are all big 
names in this sport. When the teams 
are enli.sted there are speculations as 
to which team would clinch the co¬ 
veted trophy. Tisco 'A' was the best 
bet, having stars like national cham¬ 
pion Alan Singh, B.S. Hundal, S.S. 
Nundy and D.S. Dhaiya in the side. 
The other foursomes vying for the 
title were t/ISI, MacneiD and Magor, 
Caritts ‘A’ and Shaw Wallace, 
spearheaded by the veteran interna¬ 
tional Asliok Malik. 

The race began with Tisco ‘A’ 
having a dear edge through Hundal’s 
gross card of 78. But when Alan Singh 
entered for the next round he made 
certain of consolidating the lead. He 
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Rajiv MoMa->baat groaa card 


returned a fine score of 73 to take a 
handsome 19-stroke lead over GISI, 
who salvaged some reputation when 
C.S. Singh carded a nett 62-‘-the best 
nett result. 

But Nundy was not satisfied with 
the lead and his 80 saw Tisco A' soar 
to a 27 shot lead. They not only 
retained the title but Dhaiya's im¬ 
pressive 75 saw the team bettering 
the previous record of ’72 -hole aggre ¬ 
gate of 306 by one stroke. That was a 
marvellous 'gross profit' for Tisco 'A'. 
Hut the individual ^oss prize went to 
the consistent Rajiv Mohta, who 
carded a 70. 

A CORRESPONDENT 

_ PUNE 

Successful Tour 

C OMPRISING a mixture of Mahar ¬ 
ashtra Ranji trophy players and 
other local club players a new club— 
'fhe Pune Sports demotion Club has 
been formed. The accent is totally on 
giving opportunities to young cricke¬ 
ters. The PSPC has just returned 
from a 20-day tour of England where 
they did really well to nob h ,ip nir.c 
victories out of the ten rnatoico tiidi 
they played agsu; -A • joj.. iubs 
thc'c. 

They started Iht^ toui vvitii ^ Odiig 
and ended it with a bang. 

They .shot out Hayes cnckel Jub 
fora paltry 107 and then made 109-5 
The next match veisus Moirant 
Essex at Shotfieid -iu ;> pili d up a 
formiuable 243-i '■ wife 

bespectacled opf.jc, 

Wakankai scopuf:hnaz it rcntusy. 
His T.cidentaiiv w-is the lp-N century 

'T. 

The ode f ilmed r. their nett e~- 
countei when, even aftev making 242- 
5 in 45 overs, they lost vly to 
London Telecommunications as their 
victors made 243-5 in 44 oversi 
After this setback they continued 
their winning spree beating Kent Met¬ 
ropolitan, Boss Alton Cncket Club, 
Natwitch Club and others very easily. 

Talking to SpcntsworldUne manager 
of the team Madhav Ranade said “I^e 
tour has definitely proved beneficial to 
our players and they should make 
good the experience of English condi¬ 
tions". I'he man who helped in creat¬ 
ing this outfit was former Maharashtra 
Raivi stumper Dyaneshwar Agashe. 

RAHUL CHANOAWARKAR 
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Adventure. Econonw.Comfort. 

TheYouth Hostels way. 


When you plan a holiday 
do you worry about being 
able to afford iP The youth 
hostels bring you economy 
and comfort at 18 locations 
all over India 

Get adventurous Just 
choose the kind of holiday 
you want Trekking in the 
hills of Patni Top The 
sunny beaches of Pun Or 
sightseeing at Mysore And 
all to fit your budget 


Rs 4 to Rs 10 a night At 
some destinations there are 
further off-season and 
student concessions 

The youth hostels are the 
perfect way to combine 
adventure economy and 
comfort on your holiday 
Plan your holiday with the 
youth hostels this year 
You can afford it 



! 



The 18 youth hostels of 
the Department of Tourism 
are available at amazingly 
low tariffs ranging from 


Department of Tourism 
Government of India 


For details contact 
The Government of India 
tourist offices Or The Youth 
Hostels Association of India 
SNyayaMarg Chanakyapuri 
NewDe^llOOei 
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BOBMATHIAS 

ALL-AmmCAN 

OL YMPIC DECATHLON CHAM¬ 
PION IN 194B AND 1952 


i ' \ 

\ / J 
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\ AT AGE 17. BOB WAS THE 
^ fe > I YOUNGEST ATHLETE TO WIN =a 

V' % I ,<!■ THE OLYMPIC DECATHLON. HE ^ 
' \ SET THE ATHLETIC WORLD ^ 

UPSIDE DOWN WHEN HE PER- 
.v^. FORMED THIS FEAT IN LON- 

\ DON, ENGLAND IN 1948 X 




‘^OUR MONTHS BEFORE 
THE 48OLYMPICS, BOB 
HAD NEVER POLE 
VAULTED, RAN 1500 
METERS IN COMPETITION. 
HELD A JA VELIN, RAREL Y 
RAN 400 METERS, 
SPRINTED. OR BROAD 
JUMPED BOB ONL Y HAD A 
TALENT FOR THE HUR- 
J DLES, HIGH JUMP. AND 
' DISCUS 
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BESIDES THE OL YMPICS, BOB NEV¬ 
ER LOST A DECATHLON HE COM¬ 
PETED IN. TRUL Y. HE MWS ONE OF 
THE GREATEST ATHLETES OF ALL 
TIME 


BY 1952, BOB HAD MASTERED 
DECATHLON TECHNIQUES SO 
WEU, HE WON WITH RELA¬ 
TIVE EASE BY 900 PTS OVER 
HIS NEAREST RIVAL. IT WAS 
THE GREATEST MARGIN IN 
OLYMPIC HISTORY 



Sponsored by The Vwir Sultan Tobacco Co Ltd to honour SPOKI and encourage the spirit of competition and adventure in sport 


•ATUTORY WARNING CIGAREHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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Bombay swimmer Taranath Shenoy, who is blind of one eye and deaf, waves as he leaves the beach at 
Dover to start his unsuccessful two-way, non-stop Channel swim 


if I* August The 

I 9 Indian Olympic 
contingent returns home 
Tlie dismal performance of 
these athletes is put down 
to lack of scientific and 
systematic training 


Turfites celebrate Inde 
pendenc e Day at the race 
course where the Inde 
pendence Cup is won by 
Prudential under the able 
Rodrigues 


4 August I he 

I Karnataka 1UU() 

an international rally 
finishes at Bangaloic with 
Ku'an Modi a woithv 


winner 


Vijay Amiitraj makes lus 
exit from the $100 000 
Grand Pnx tennis touma 
ment being played at Col 
umbus Chio Vijaylosc's 
in the second round, to 
Hank Pfister ot the liS 


4 "9 August Rub de 

I Castella, the 
^rathon ace from Austia 
u, who finished fifth at UV 
this year, criticises the 
orgaiusation at the LA 


Olympic s and claims that 
the Games were a sham’ 

I wo former Olympians 
javelin thrower Kate 
bchniidt and high jumper 
Debbie Bnll, ui a letter to 
Alia Budd urge her to 
learn and grow from her 
experience at the Olym 

pics 

4 O August 1 he 

I O former 
heavyweight boxing chani 
pion Mohammed All, is 
endorsing a new cologne by 
Acardylftoductslnc The 
new cologne will be called 
Ah 

Ihc $450, (XK) Player’s In 
tcrnational tennis touma 
incut at Toronto gets an 
exc iting semi final line up 
IS John Mcfc..iroe and Jim 
m> Connors beat Peter 
f It nung and I lliot felt 
scher respectively to meet 
in one senu imal In the 
other, Vitas Gerulaitis and 
Kevin Curren who beat 
Jimmy Anas and ikott 
McCain respectively, will 
clash 


August Ihe 

legendary Alberto 
Juantorena from Cuba 
announces his retirement 
from competitive athletics 
following his win in the 
8(K)niatthehriendship 84 
Games at Moscow 

Niki Lauda moves into top 
spot ui Formula I cham 
pionship racing as he thun 
ders down to tike the che 
quered flag in the Austiian 
Grand Pnx at A Itweg 

I he $450 000 Placers In 
ternational tennis touma 
ment sees John McEnroe 
stroke his way past Jimmy 
Connois to enter the final 
where he will meet Vitas 
Gemiaitis who beats Kevin 
Curren 

August John 
McEnroe 
tlirashes Vitas Gerulaitis 6 
0 6 3 to win the Player s 
International tennis touma 
ment at Toronto 

At Mahwah, New Jersey, it 
IS the turn of the fairer sex 
as Martina Navratilova 
struggles to get past Pam 




Shnver 6 4 4 6, 7 5 to wm 
the $150 000 UnitedJeisey 
Bank Classic tennis tourna¬ 
ment 

A dc af and dumb Indian 
Taranath Shenoy, aban 
dons his attempt at a two 
way swim of the English 
Channel, halfway through 
his return leg due to weak 
ness 


A f August India’s 
mm I track star, P 1 
Usha, gets her highest 
praise when the great 
Edwin Moses praises her 
for her acheivement and 
added to this, the Kerala 
government announces a 
cash award ot Rs 1,00,000 
for her in recognition of hei 
performance 

The Budapest Athletics 
Grand Prix sees Carl Lewis 
clock 10 05 secs to win the 
100m dash Meanwhile, in 
Nice, at the Nice Athlehc 
International meet, another 
Amencan, Roger Kingdom 
wuis the 110m hurdles in 
fine style 
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Finest fast bowler ever 


W HEN John Arlott asked Freddie 
Trueman what title he should 
give the biography he was writing 
about him, Trueman replied: The 
de&nitive volume of tlie finest bloody 
J^st bowler that ever drew breath/ 
Arlott settled instead on the more 
simple ‘Fred’. 

There’s no doubt, of course, that 
Trueman, in his blatantly aggressive 
way, was right. He was the ^est fast 
bowler that ever drew breath. Figures 
say so. 

His 307 Test wickets at 21.57 
apiece is a record which may never be 
beaten, certainly not by a fast bowler. 

‘If it is beaten the lad that does it 
will be bloody tired’, Trueman has said 
on numerous occasions. Altogether, 
he took 2304 wickets at 18.29 apiece 
in first-class cricket. 

Folk hero 

y Had Trueman emerged 20 years 
*^ater, a more tolerant society would 
'have taken to him quicker, and 
perhaps he would have played m many 
more Tests. He was a folk hero ahead 
of his tune. 

At school, Fred was quick at picking 
things up and was a natural sports¬ 
man. His ambition was to be a fast 
bowler and his teachers gave him 
every encouragement. 

But his career was interrupted for 
two years when he was hit in the 
testicles in a school match. He wasn’t 
wearing a box. When he was fit again, 
he left school—at UVi —and started 
work at a newsagent. 

'^riiat job didn’t last long. Soon, he 
was a haulage hand down the pits, and 
the tou^ work helped develop the 
finest pair of shoulders in Yorkshire. 

Ideal build 

In his prime, Trueman weighed 
nearly 14 stones (196 lb), was five 
feet ten inches tall and measured 46 
inches round the chest and hips. It 
was the ideal build for a fost bowler, 
and in his 20 years of first-class 
cricket he bowled more overs than 
any j;)ace man had ever bowled befo/e. 
His feats in amatuer cricket brought 


Known to all as ‘Fred’ 


FREDDIE TRUEMAN 



him an invitation to attend the York¬ 
shire coaching sessions at Leeds. The 
coaches agreed that there was hardly 
anything wrong with his action. It was 
nearly perfect. 

His first game for the county was 
against Cambridge University in May 
1949. 

Trueman’s figures in that first 
match at Fenners were 3-94, but he 
had shown the graduates his speed on 
a slow, bounceless pitch. The thing 
that put him off most was the French 
menu at the team's hotel! 

Later he played against the Minor 
Counties and took 8-70 m an innings. 
In that first season, he took 31 
wickets in eight matches. 

Norman Yardley, the then York¬ 
shire captain, called him ‘Fiery Fred¬ 
die' because ot his speed and quick 
temper. 

Yardley was well disposed towards 
the young Trueman, but many of the 
senior Yorkshire players weren’t. 
They thought he was an upstart. 

Tlie selection committee didn’t help 
the developing of his maturity by 
constantly leaving him out, even after 
he had bowled well. He fostered a 


deep resentment agairist this treat¬ 
ment and his attitude—slower jaw 
sticking out and an oath under his' 
breath—was ‘I’ll show the so and 
so’s’. 

Four for nothing! 

In 1952 the Indians were on the 
receiving end of Trueman’s aggres¬ 
sion. He was picked for England after 
taking 32 wickets in his first four 
matches that season for Yorkshire 
Ever since Miller and Lindwall had 
decimated the English batting in 1948, 
the England selectors had t^en sear¬ 
ching for a fast bowler capable of 
giving the Australians a few bouncers 
back. Now they had their man— 
21-year-old ‘Fiery Fred’. 

Headingley was packed on the 
Saturday as 'Trueman tore in to bowl. 
In 14 deliveries, the Indians were 0-4 
with Trueman clean-bowling three of 
them. It was a score that had never 
been seen in a Test before. 

Fred joined the RAF that season, 
missed the Second Test through in¬ 
jury, and terrified the poor Indians 
again in the Thu'd Test at Old Traf- 
ford. His 8-31 was the finest analysis 
ever returned by a genuine fast 
bowler in Test cricket. 

The Indians were bowled out twice 
in the one day. But Trueman’s 
tnumph was rumed when his CO sent 
hun a cable ‘Report back to unit at 8 
am on Sunday’. He had bowled himself 
out of three days leave! 

He was less successful against the 
Austrahans the following season, and 
his first tour—to the West Indies 
under Sir Len Hutton—was a dB- 
aster. 

^ He mflamed the crowd at Port-of- 
Spain by hitting a local batsman, Wil- 
fried Ferguson, in the head and not 
walking up the wicket to see how he 
was. 

'Tliis was one of a series of inci¬ 
dents, on and off the field, which led to 
his good-conduct 
money being docked. 

Steve Deuglas 


Deep down care. For great looking hair. 
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ACROSS 

^ Champion diver at Los Angeles ends 
in India s training centre for her medal 
hopes (1.7) 

' 6 All, a competent Ranii Trophy player, 
but not Mushtaq or Abid (5) 

8 Tennis 'great begins with this year s 
Olympic venue (5) 

11 Calm sounding for the venue of the 
last Winter Olympics (1,6) 
y 12 Leading jockey in Amenca during 
the Twenties who rode 968 winners and 
won around 3,000,000 dollars begins 
and ends directions (5) 

14 Indian goalkeeper dunng the 1928, 
'32 and ‘36 Olympics ends in a 
cncketing knight He did not concede 
any goal in the 1928 Olympics (5) 

15 American swimmer composes a 
strong desire when the beginning of his 
name is attached to the end (9) 


DOWN 

2 Badminton trophy contested for by 
ladies begins with a loop (4) 

4 A popular Outta of Calcutta s soccer 
vn}rld(4) 

4 Bob Mathias of the modem era (1 8) 

5 Heavyweight legend who met his end 
in a plane crash (8,1) 

7 Pop singer or part of an English 
captains name? 

9 A Sassoon, not Sir Victor, but the 
official hair dresser at the Los Angeles 
Olympics (5) 

10 A round In a race course (3) 

13 You must be a good swimmer to 

know how to-(4) 

14 India’s'Sam the Eagle'for the Asiad 
( 4 ) 


4(nHMl; 11*18, Qpod: 14» Fair: 13. 
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Olympiquiz 

\ RaniNQiwn 


QUESTIONS 

1 Which Olympic bronze medallist 
eventually became the Governor- 
General of his country? 

2 Which Olympic spnnt gold medallist 
had received his doctorate in Politicai 
Science barely two weeks before 
that Olympics? 

3 Who IS the first man from a non- 
English speaking country to win the 
Olympic 400 metres? 

4 Wnich woman competitor was nick¬ 
named the “Saskatoon Lily" dunng 
an Olympiad? 

5 A Borg, but not, of course, the tennis 
celebnty, gave Sweden an Olympic 
gold medal in swimming identify 
him 

6 Who IS the only person to win two 
boxing titles at a single Olympics? 


#S7S4t 

<PJ74 

♦ A07 

♦akowsTTI 
<?as 

OA74 
4Jea 


#83 

<90108 

OJ1068S 

#883 


<9AKSSt 

OK09 

#K10»4 


Both sides were vulnerable and South 
was the dealer He opened one heart 
and West overcalled with one spade As 
his side was playing five-card mitora- 
North was able to raise to two hearts 
and South then went to game West 
began with two top spades South ruffed 
and led the king of diamonds West took 
the ace and played another spade 
reducing South to A K 8 of trumps 
Declarer played of the ace of hearts 
then followed with queen of diamonds 
and a diamond ruff The position was 
now 


ANSWERS 

ui uoidujeqo iMSieMueiRaej pue 
m6ieMure}UBa‘(vsn)Hii)l-i0AijO 9 
886iU'P|oQ0|NS 

-aej|uioO610mu<M4OqMDiogeuiv S 
9Z6 1 UI p|06 duinf qSiq eq) |0 
jeuuiM '(epeueo) pooMueineo jeuig v 
eueiotuenropeqiv g 
MOOSOW P|o6 UJOOZ 
eq}jojeuuiM‘(A|8)|)00uueyvoj)eid Z 
Aijunoo siq p jejeueD 
-jouieAOO eq) auieoeq Aguenb 
-esqns pzei ui ezuoiq ujool- oqi 
oqM (puejeez msn) nuiod jnqpv i. 

Bridge 

Sons Schap»o 


<>- 

♦ A07 

#108 
<99 
d- 

#J62 

#- 

<9K9 

d- 

#K1094 

The jack of hearts was covered by the 
queen and king and all depended now 
on the view that declarer would lake m 
dubs When East followed to three 
rounds there was something to be said 
for finessing the 10, but South was 
afraid of looking foolish and played for 
the 3*3 break 



Many of the learned tomes that come 
my way contain chapters on deceptive 
play but I don t recall seeing the situa¬ 
tion that arose on the deal below, 
though It cannot be so uncommon 
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a 
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Where was the deceptive play, did I 
hear you ask? Well, it was missed 
Suppose that East, when<7 d was led, 
had played the 10 South would surely 
put on the king because he cannot 
afford to lose \o the queen and be 
forced Placing west with three hearts, 
he will surety miscount the clubs and 
finesse the 10 on the third round 
This Misak’t qafz. The bidding begins 

Soslli North 

1 ♦ 2^ 

2 ♦ 3 0 

7 

What should South call now, holding 

# A Q j b 4 j 

s? 7 3 

O Q 9 4 

# A 4 

Aaswsr, Nothing is ideal, but diree 
hearts is best, partner is sure to hold at 
least five and will have several attsma- 
tives now 
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"i don't care if she does own the team, this time 


she's gone too far*" 



"I'd like to see the new equipment manager about 


this foce mask." 


Sporting Inventions 

Nh WJERSKY And now foi the sweat hand (a la Borg, 
Mch nroe tt al) dotted with sensoit, hooked to a bread-box 
sue monitor which in 60 secs flat can detect the kind and 
amount ot alcoholoi diugintake m the body, by detecting 
changes in the energv field between the cornea and the 
letina \iid a Biitish engineer has in\ented a new 
piinctuie piool ivie of solid rubbti suitable lor wheelers 
and iiicisc \ouie untucks with them wheel chans 


Grrrrr....! 

OKh (iPN Run J.ine i un witli a wonian s bi'si tne nd 
I ido \oil can choose one it I'loicct Sale Run in I ugent 
I ntieptcneut Sheik v Kcct lie i li is st,iitcd a dog tent.il 
.igeiii V tm women who u ,og without tin fear of 
lapc assault ot sexual ti na sine lit she s i\s that m the 
piojc cl s 2 \cai hi ton the it hasn i heen i single attack 
OI 111 I t\oiiT<iii dug tc.i ,1 N womki Sliciciitboui 

l> tH iuuUi*s 


Wimbledon And After 

Ql () I k kioni a Spot ts lllustiatc d icadet about John 
Mchnnu llu onlx gcKicI tc flection of himselt lohu has,it 
ptesent IS 1,1 Macknne I ussaud s c\ i\ muse uni in I ondon ' 

Bwmi* Tallis 


\J 

Thousands of famiHes i ^ 

are redlscovenng tne an letested qualities of 5 c 

chweai I" 


Promise 

isnt It anie you tuscovered it too? 




mn.... 

Helps prevent tootn decay 
•l^esnesmemoutti 
•Prevents uad breatn 








MsrnaflonP COM Miflp wnners 
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HeannerteeCharidgums Resnerbreatn 









Sdve ener^ & strenj^ 
to win Olympic medals 

Save money to win 
the hurdles of life 
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Janapriya Finance & industrial 
investment (India) Ltd. 


*'<•»»«••*'**** 


Registered i 147, Lake Town, Block 

iT “ ^- 


Reel 

Office Calcutta-700089 Pttone: 24-0827 


Head Office ; 8/1, Little Russel Street, 

,, • Calcytte-700071 Qram-.JANVEST 

H^l^ntral 

SBS- 


: 4B/10. Jll^ttidewala Extn., New Delhi. 








Some names become a legend. 
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urricane 




Windies 

ivif they the 
•I- St Test side? 







Talcum powders can't fight his 
prickly heat like IVycil can. 



Use IV YCIL 

for quickest 
relief from 
prickly heat. 


Nycil is a medicated powder, specially 
formulated to fight prickly heat at every stage. 

It immediately relieves that itchy feeling, and 
unlike talcum powders It fights Infection and 
prevents the problem from getting yvorse. 

Nycil. It's the safest, surest way to relieve 
prickly heat. 

1. Prevents excess perspiration. 2. Absorbs sweat. 

3. Destroys odour-causing bacteria. 4. Soothes |h# |^i^. 
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Adverse 

reports 

OF late, we are hearing many an 
allegdbon concerning Pakistan’b diffe 
rent Test venues TTiis has been 
confirmed by Rod Marsh in ‘The 
Inside Edge’ 

Thesie mclude playing conditions, 
crowd behaviour, umpiring deasions 
and above all, accommodation of play¬ 
ers But nobody seems to be bothered 
about the state of affairs And now 
Pakistan is to hold nine matches oi the 
’87 World Cup 

We wonder what the ICC is doing’ 
ARIAMISHRA, 

Cuttack 

Ever green Qreenidge 

I CONGRATULATE the batsman 
who made 572 runs m the recently- 
concluded England West indies senes 
and won the ‘Man of the Senes’ 
award 

Who else can it be but the great 
Gordon Greeradge This superb open¬ 
er fi-om the West Indies has proved 
yet agam that he is still a force to 
reckon with 

The innings at Lord’s and the one at 
Old Ti afford showed the skill and 
determinabon which this West Indian 
possesses 
JAYANTIMANI. 

Calcutta 

Good move 

THE announcement of the Kerala 
Govt is praiseworthy The C M , ui a 
meeting convened with a view to 
according reception to the Olympic 
paiticipants, declared that they would 
pay one lakh to P T Usha, the 
‘Sprmt-Queen’ for her brilliant per¬ 
formance Also, they deaded to make 
a ‘synthebc tra^’ to help and encour¬ 
age the participants Su^ a move will 
surely assist the athletes in gaming 
perfecUon and skill 

The award to P.T Usha will mspire 
not only her, but also other competi¬ 
tors of the State Other State Govern¬ 
ments should also follow suit m order 
to improve the standard which will 
ultimately assist them m havmg good 
and talented persons for national ami 
international competibons 

Our State Government should also 
come forward m this regard 
NtRJHAR DAS GUPTA, 

Calatta. 


^A word of praise 

KUDOS to Carl Lewis for winnmg 
the four gold medals at the Los 
Angeles Olympiad. Special mentxm 
should also be made of Valene Bnsco- 
Hooks, Sebastian Coe, Daley Thomp¬ 
son. Edwm Moses, Li Nmg, Ecatenna 
Szabo, Greg Lougams, Carios Lopez, 
Michael Gross and many others for 
their outstanding show at Los 
Angeles It has once agam been re¬ 
vealed that the ‘Blacks’ are much 
more proficient than the ‘Whites’ 
where sports are concerned 

And it IS the same old story with the 
Indians No medals although we are 
the second most populated country m 
the world I don’t think we have any 
excuses to offer for the poor show. 
SHAJBALGUHA. 

Calcutta 

Trabiing Is primary 

THE Olympic Games have ended. 
India’s performance m this Olympics 
was hopeless m comparison to Ctuna 
and Japan though they both also be¬ 
long to Asia 

^th China and Japan have collected 
a lot of medals mcludmg a number of 
golds whereas India has not even 
bagged a smgle medal It really is 
snamefiil to say that, even m hockey, 
India were not up to the mark 

So, It IS now being proved by this 
poor result that we are stiU far away 
fi^m an mtemabonal standard m all 
sorts of sport It would be much 
better for India that, with the he^ <A 
the Government of India, they shoukl 
tram the players and then let them 
participate m the next Olympics 
DASSK SANDI, 

Jamshedpur 

Hockey fiasco 

THE 23rd Olympiad at Los Angeles 
helped us to learn a lesson or two for 
the future. 

The team selection showed lot of 
loopholes We could not make use of 
the substitutes m a proper way Our 
forwards failed to score vital ^aals 
even though they got enough opportu¬ 
nities m each match In the end, the 
1980 Moscow Olympic gold medaUists 
faded to reach the semi-final and 
obtamed the fifth place with great 
difficulty 

On the other hand, congratulations 
to Pakistan for captunng the coveted 
gold. 

CK.SURBSH, 

Ghazabad 
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f VER since the Wesf Indies 
appeared on the intcmationai 
scene these islands, some of which 
are smaller than the Ixjunds of the 
New Delhi Municipal Corporation, 
have continued to produce cricketers 
with exceptional ability. The reasons 
are straightforward. They have the 
fdiysique, a total addiction to the game 
arid many a Itero to emulate. To them 
singing, dancing and playing cricket 
comes as naturally as eating Hilsa 
comes to a Benf^. 

A vast majority of these exceptional 
cricketers have been black, but for 
many years colonial policy dictated 
that the captain be white. It was said 
that the black was not mature enough 
to handle the responsibility, and in¬ 
deed not so long ago few would have 
disagreed, for they played their crick- 
etas they lived their lives; with little 
thought for the morrow. 

while this often produced breath¬ 
taking batsmanship ora sudden spell 
of devastating bowling, they lacked 
the patience and the consistency to 
beat the more professional sides tom 
England and Australia. Nobody in the 
world had the power of Walcott’s 
drives off the back foot, the ferocity of 
the hooks and square cuts of Weekes, 
or the elegance of Worrell's stroke- 
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’et they rarely won. And then 
Worrell took over and as a black, in 
now a predmnnantly black side, was 
able to introduce a sense of pride and 
cohesion. He also showed them the 
way to win. To do this they had to 
curb thet natural exuberance, and 
this they were prepared to do, for 
Worrell had managed to earn their 
respect and loyalty, which for some 
bordered on wor^p. 0/course, they 
stiB succumbed occasionally under 
pressure, but they had tasted vktory 
and were no longer going to accept 
defeat as pladdly as they had done in 
thepast. 

The middle Sixties and Seventies 
also saw a change of attitudes in a 
different sphere. Previously, the West 
Indians had adorned the major leagues 
of the North of England; now they 
began to join the Counties and came 
into the mainstream of professional 
cricket There they soon learnt that 
their pay packet depended more on 
consistent performances than 0am- 
boyai^, thoi^ the latter did reverse 
the situation in unusual drcumstances. 

Thesameerasawthebegitmingof 
the decline in the standard ^En^sh 
erkket Jn an econany beset by 



inOatioh, a loss of interest in three-day 
matches which resulted in most Coun¬ 
ties going bankrupt (this was before 
limited-overs matches and spon¬ 
sorship saved the game) the young 
Englishman saw no future in a crideet- 
ing career. 

Further, the two Universities which 
had produced some of the finest En¬ 
glish batsmen in the period following 
the Second World War decided to turn 
their backs on sport to concentrate 
almost exclusively on academics. For 
the West Indian who was not exactly 
inclined towards academics and who 
affen came hrom a background where 
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Sobsrs: “...th* WMt Indies were led 
more by Instinct then eeeeo n e d 
thought end they won lees often 
men they should heve.” 


even an inHatkn-hit England seemed 
more attractive than tlw prospects at 
home (at least in cricket) this econo¬ 
mic depression held no qualms. The 
cricketers came from the islands with 
enougdi regularity to ensure that ho 
West /ndiao side would lack the 
necessary professionalism to compete 
on more than equal terms with the 
more hardened cricket playing coun¬ 
tries. 

By now Worrell bad sadly passed 
away, and for the next few years the 
West Indies were led more by instinct 
than seasoned thought and they won 
less often than they should have. 

And then came Lloyd and brought 
up in tlie no-nonsense atmosphere of 
the Lancashire dressing-rooms, he 
soon became a true successor to 
Worrell. Once again the West Indians 
had found a genuine leader and they 
were prepared to give almost as much 
as Hall, Kanhai, Sobers and others 
had given to Worrell, Lloyd wanted to 
win, and it did not take long to realise 
that a side which could boast of four 
fast bowlers was unlikely to lose a 
Test. Since there seemed to be no 
shortage of this commodity, Lloyd put 
the pim in action. And while the rest 
of the world, especially the batsmen, 
complained bitterly that this was 
against the true spirit of the game 
Lloyd merely shivgged his shoulders 
ana kept winning. And when similar 
tactics were tried against his side, 
Fredericks, Richards and Greenid^ 
happily hooked their way to centuries, 
much to the delight of the paying 
public. 

Presently, the West IndSes reign 
supreme. Though at the moment 
there is really little competition. 

Lloyd’s career has run its course 
and reUrement must come soon. 

While there seems to be no dearth of 
talent, with one fast bowkr repbdng 
another, the question uppermost in 
one's mind is that, "Isitessentalfor 
the West Indhs to have an undisputed 
capable leader to enthuse the neces- 
saty sense of purpose in the outerkk- 
et or are they now mature enough to 
take care of themselves?” 
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Are they the greatest Test 
team of all time? 

West Indies’ thrashing of England 5-0 has not only confirmed 
their supremacy in international cricket but also aroused the 
^ r debate whether Clive Lloyd’s side is the best of all time. 

In this article, John Arlott casts his expert eye over 
the leading sides of the twentieth century 



WMt Indian tupportara Mim up ttw atrlM 





England team varsua Australia at Lmd’a 1902. Laft Australian team, 1902. 

to right, tMck row: Back row, left to right: W. 

G. Hirst, A Lliley, W. Lockwood, L. Braund, W. Howell, W. Armstrom, E. Jones, H. Trumbla, Major 

Rhodes, J. TyIdealey.Front row: C.B. Fry, Wardill, A. Hopkins, C. Hill. Middle row: V. Trumper, 

F,S. Jackson, A.C. MacLaren (captain), Ranjitsinhii, J.Saunder8, J. Darling, M. Noble, J. Kelly, S. 

G. Jasaop. Gregory. Sitting: H. Carter, R. Duff. 


W EST INDIES’ now appreciable 
run of success, culminating in 
their unbeaten series in Australia and 
their immense subsequent superiority 
in this country, poses once more the 
unanswerable question, as to the 
finest of all Test teams. In the words 
of Alfred Cochrane's nostalgic poem 
"England, Past and Present,’’ it is to 
compare the performances “Achieved 
by giants whom in life a century kept 
asunder.’’ 

Generations who produced some 
great cricket and cricketers used to 
declare that the English and Australian 
teams at Edgbaston in 1902 were the 
finest those two countries ever 
fielded. They read indeed like a roll of 
honour— 

ENGUNO AUSTRALIA 

A.C. MacLaren V.T. Trumper 

C.B. Fry H,A. Duff 

K.S. Ranjitsinhji C. Hill 

Hon. F.S. Jackson S.E. Gregory 

J.T. Tykfesley J. DarUng 

A.F.A. Lliley M.A. Noble 

G.H. Hirst W.W. Armstrong 

G.L. Jessop A.J.Y. Hopkins 

L.C. Braund J. Kelly 

W.H. Lockwood E. Jones 

W. Rhodes W.P. Howell 

The England side was reckoned the 
strongest batting side they ever put 
out: every member of it scored a 
century in first class cricket In that 
match George Hirst and Wilfred 
Rhodes bowled out Austaha for 36. 
but rain prevented a finish: and in the 
second Test reduced play to less than 
two hours. 

At Sheffield, despite S.F. Barnes’s 
6 for 49, the batti^ of Victor Tnim- 

G ‘r and Clem Hill, the bowling of 
ugh Trumble. Jack Saunders and. 


above all, Monty Noble gave Australia 
a win by 143 runs. The rubber was 
decided at Old Trafford where, in 
Fred Tate’s only and tragic Test 
match, the incomparable Trumper 
scored a century before lunch but 
England lost by three runs. At the end 
at The Oval, Gilbert Jessop’s century 
in 75 minutes gave England the con¬ 
solation of a narrow win by one 
wicket. 

Since then, the main candidates 
would be the Australians of 1921 and 
1946; England in the mid'1950s: Ian 



Or Qraoa had playad hit iMl Tast 3 
yaara befdra the famoiia Entfand 
taamof1902 


Chappell’s Australians; and the cur¬ 
rent West Indians. It has been argued 
that England, her cricket disorganised 
by war, was not sufiTiciently strong tor 
Australia’s achievement of 1921 to be 
rated particularly highly. 

Yet England had a number of highly 
capable batsmen and the performance 
of the two fast bowlers. Jack Gregory 
and Ted McDonald, in hustling them 
out and taking the first three Tests 
t(x), the spin of Warwick Armstrong 
and Arthur Mailey; the batting of 
Warren Bardsley, Charlie Macartney, 
Johnny Taylor, Herby Collins, Tommy 
Andrews and of that great fieldsman, 
‘Nip’ i'ellew. 

It is difficult, tliough, to argue that 
they were as strong as Don Brad¬ 
man's side of 1948 in England, which 
won by four Tests to nil. Again 
England were short of match-winning 
bowling; but the Australian battit^ 
with, Bradman himself, Arthur Morris, 
Sid Barnes, Lindsay Hassett, Keith 
Miller and Neil Harvey, was so mas¬ 
sive that they made four totals of over 
400 and another two of more than 
300. Conclusively, Keith Miller and 
Ray Lindwall were a magnificent fast¬ 
bowling p^, Bill Johnston highly skil¬ 
led at various paces of leR-arm, with 
Ernie Toshack and the useful allroun- 
der Sara Loxton on support. 

When L&n Hutton’s side lost the 
first Test of their 1954-55 tour, at 
Brisbane, by an innings and 154, 
certainly, they had some ill fortune, 
but they looked by no means out-* 
standing. Yet the emerj^e witMn a 
few dairs of Fr^ Tyson as a magni¬ 
ficent strike bowler and his part- 
nershq) with Brian Statham ttans- 
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Australian taam, 1921. Laft to right, back row: W. 

Bardaley, J. Rydar, H. Handry, J. Qrogory, E. 
Mayrw, T. Andrawa, S. Smith (managat). Mlddla 
row: A. A. Malloy, E. MacdorwM, H. CMHns, W. 
Armstrong (captain), C. Macartney, H. Cartor, J. 
Taylor. Front row: C. Pallaw, w. Oldflald. 



Australian taam, 1948. Back row: N. Harvay, 8. 

Barnes, R. Lindwall, R. Saggare, Ring, W. John* 
aton, toahack, K. Miller, D. Tallon, S. Loxton. 

Sitting: K. Johnson, R.Hammonce,I.J<4inaon,L. 
HaMett, D. Bradmwi, W. Brown, A. Morris, C. 

McCool, W. F^uson (scorer). . 


formed England. 

They had, too, the outstanding 
support bowling of Trevor Bailey, 
Johimy Wardl^who trafficked in 
both kinds of teft-aim spin—and Bob 
Appleyard, inx)bably the most under¬ 
estimated bowler of post-war years, 
in a superbly balanced attack. The 
batting of Hutton, Denis G>m- 
pton. Bill Edrich, Tom Gravoiey and, 
importantly, the emergent Colin Cow¬ 
drey and Peter May gave them the 
next three Tests and a strong position 
in the rain-mined fifth. Incteed, hM 
Len Hutton been fit to continue in the 
captaincy, the skle mi^t even have 
' grown in stature... 

I There came the Australian teams 
i under Ian Chappell; combative, abra- 
' sive; with a Serex cutting edge in the 

S ee of Lillee and Thomson. They 
d, too, in a fine muster of talent, tlw 
monumentally steady Max Waiker; 
Ptbe spin of Ashley Mallett; the useful 
albounder, Gary Gilmour; die hostile 
wicketkeeping of Rodney Nbrsh; the 
batting of the Cha|q>^ brothers, Abn 
Turner, the enigmatic Doug Walters, 
and Ian Re<4)am. 

Their power was never more appa- 
reitt than when, despite an imungB 
defeat at Perth, they took their hoiM 
series (rf 1975-76 by five Tests to one 
against an extremely strong West 
Indian team with Andy Roberts, 
Midiael Hold^ Cfive Lloyd, Lanbe 
Gibbs, Alvin Kallichar'ran. Viv 
Richanls, Lawrence Rowe and Gor¬ 
don Grewudge^ 

M those hurt teama owed their 
siqieriority pcinWriiy to their fett- 
bowfing pak« Gregory iai McDo¬ 


nald, Lindwall and Minm*, Tyson and 
Statham, Ullee and Thomson. Of 
course, there have been outstanding 
spin-bowling pairs, notably Grimmett 
and O’Rei^ for Australia; Ramadhin 
and Valentine for West Indies in 1950; 
Laker and Lock, Laker and Wardle for 
England during the 1950s; but the idea 
of decisive fest bowling was gradually 
accepted by selectors and captains. 

The oldest and soundest of cricket¬ 
ing maxims is that bowlers win match¬ 
es. The pragmatists of cridnst. 



observing the success of the great - v’ 
fast-bowling pairs, reasoned, clearly 
enouc^ that what could be done by 
two rast bowlers could be carried out 
even more effidently by four. Only 
West Indies could consistently pro¬ 
duce ftom their reservoir of taleht, ; 
fast bowlers in such selftenewing 
numbers. •'I 

' They first put such a plan into 
operation under Clive Lloyd, in the 
first Test in England of 1976, when , 
they went in with no spedafist spinner 
and began their bowliiw with Roberts. 
Julien, Holder and Daniel. Ttey 
brought in a spinner for the second 
and third Tests but used five pai^ 
bowlers—including Collis King—in 
the fourth and fifth; and took the 
robber by three-nil. 

Since then, in turn Holding, 
Roberts, Garner, Croft and Marshall 
have maintained steadfiy high pace, at 
a low over rate to keep them fresh. A 
series, also, of fine batmen foliowtng 
on Richards, Greenidge and Lloyd 
have oxnpleted their strength. Brief- 
fe, in .^tralia in 1981-82 when they 
opew the series one-all, they faltered; 
fiuling to finish off their opponents, 
even after taking early cheap wickets. 
Otfierwise the fermula has been uni- 
fixmly successful The entire concept 
of a balanced team seems to have 
been swept aside by the use of 
umemitting pace. Cricket has never 
been histmii^y static; but it is not 
easy to see where the next—diffe¬ 
rent—and great Test team wiH be 
produced. 

MiMw CrtcM MoMMy 
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Figurative srcech 

By Ravikant Srivastava 


Mo«t eonsecutive wins by a Test sMa 

Fight Auslfdliabedl England 5-0 in | A 


Eight W Indies beat 


England 5-0 inlAustralia ig?0 21 
England 3-0 in England 1921 
Australia 3-0 in W Indies 1983 84 
England 5-0 in England 1984 


Most consecutive Tests wittiotit defeat 

26 by England from Lord’s 1968 to Old Trafford 1971 
25 by Australia horn Wellington 1945-46 to Adelaide 1950 51 
23 by W Indies Irom Sydney 1981-8? to Oval 1984 

Clive Lloyd’s captaincy record 

69 Tests 33 won 11 lost 25 drawn 

Ten most successful captains (Qualification: 15 
Tests) 

T W 0 L Success% 
Douglas Jardine 15 9 5 1 76 66 

Don Bradman 24 15 6 3 7500 

Mike Brearley 31 18 9 4 7? 58 

Lindsay Hassetl 24 14 6 4 7083 

Percy Chapman 17 9 6 2 7058 

Frank Worrell 15 9 3 3 70 00 

Ian Chappell . 30 15 10 5 66 66 

Clive Lloyd 69 33 25 11 65 94 

Len Hutton 23 11 8 4 6521 

Richie Benaud 28 12 12 4 64 28 

The West Indies pace attack 

Total wickets since 1974-75 to the present date 1293 
Percentage of wickets taken by pacemen 8708 
Percentage of wickets taken by spinners 129? 

Highest percentage of contribution by a single bowler M 

Holding 1616 

Batting 

Total number of centuries scored by W Indies since 1974-75 84 
Total number of rentunes scored against W Indies since 1974 75 72 

Highest individual score by a West Indian since 1974-75 291 by V 
Richards 

Highest individual score against W Indies since 1974-75 236* by S 
Gavaskar 


,t . r j; -f ^ 
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200s scored by W Indians since 1974-75 Six (V Richards 2, 
Greenidqe 2) 

200s scored against W Indies sin(» 1974-75 Three (Gavaskar 2) 

Bowling: 

Five wickets in an innings by a West Indian bowler 50 occasions 
Five wickets in an innings against W Indies 40 occasions 

Best bowling by a West Indian bowler since 1974-75 8/29 by Colin 
Croft vs Pak 1976-77 

Best bowling against W Indies since 1974 75 9/83 by Kapil Dev lor 
India 1983 84 

Best figures in a match for W Indies sinre 1974 75 14/149 by Holding 
at the Oval 1976 

Bps! figures in a match apinsi W Indies since 1974-75 11/102 by R 
Hadlee at Dunedin 1979 80 

Cumulative record of tfie top six batsmen who played 
against England In 1964. 

Total centuries 63 
Total runs 22 876 
Total fifties 110 

Total innings 525 

Total zeroes 19 

Nature of victories in the unbeaten sequence since 
1981-82 

Total won 14 
By an innings five 
By to wickets Three 

Heaviest victory 

By an innings and 180 runs vs England (Edgbaston) 1984 
Narrowest victories 
By 138 runs vs India (Ahmedabad), 1983 84 
By Four wickets vs India (Kingston). 1982-83 


Malcolm Marshall 31 Tests, has yet to appear in a Test in which his side 
has lost 

Eldine Baptiste has yet to appear in a side in which his team has not 
won This IS a world record, bpting the mark of eight Tests by J 
Gregory and J Taylor in 1920-21 and 192^ Baptiste has played in nine 
Tests 
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Strongest side of all time? 

David Frith joins the discussion 


T here is no real debate as to 
whether this West Indies team is 
the best in the world today. Discus¬ 
sion, though, IS nsing on the subject of 
whether it is the best of all tune, "nie 
age-old topic has resounded well 
beyond the walls of the barber's shop. 
We have Richie Benaud to blame for 
first suggesting that Clive Lloyd's 
1984 combination is without peer in 
V the history of the game Sir Garfield 
^Sobers then pointed to better- 
balanced West Indian sides, and re¬ 
minded us that the England opposition 
of some years ago induded batsmen 
like May, Cowdrey, Dexter, 
Graveney, Barrington, Milburn, 
Ednch and Boycott What wouldn’t 
England have given for Trueman, 
Statham, Laker and Lo<^ on the final 
day of the recent Lord’s Test? 

Clive Lloyd believes the 1976 West 
Indies side was slightly stronger than 
this year’s but let us flick the pages ol 
history more vigorously than that and 
put the spotlight on an XI whicn for 
many years was thought to be utteiiy 
T 'without equal It took the field against 
Australia at Edgbaston in 1902, and it 
read: MacLaren, Fry, Raiyitsintqi, 


Jackson, Fyldesley, LiUey, Hirst, Jes 
sop, Braund, Lockwood, Rhodes If a 
heavenly aura hangs about it, it is 
because the figures are golden and the 
spectacles are rosetinted. 

Too long ago? Over-rated? Impossi¬ 
ble that they should have been a patch 
on today’s cncketers, with all the 
game’s modem ’refinements’^ Believe 
that if you will, young fellow 
How about 1921? There are actually 

? £ople still living who watched the 
est matches of that year. Chap 
named Armstrong led die Austra¬ 
lians—^twenty stone of him, pig of a 
maa Had i pair of quickies—Gregory 
and McDonald—who behe\ed En¬ 
glishmen were made for knockuig 
over. Then, while Armstrong tied 
them up, Mailey twiddled the rest out. 
Batsmen^ Bardsley, CoUins, a wizard 
named Macartney, Taylor, Pellew, 
Andrews. And that chap Armstrong 
Plus a glorious little wicketkeeper 
named Oldfield. 

So you believe the 1984 West 
Indians would have beaten Arm¬ 
strong’s lot by an mnings? Even wUh 
Macartney belting Gamer back past 
his n^t ear? WeD, try some of 


Bradman’s combinations, preferably 
that of 1948 Moms, Barnes, Brad¬ 
man, Hassett, Miller, Harvey, Lox- 
ton, Tallon, Lindwall, Johnston, 
Toshack Now there’s a team to 
maUh anything m history 

No’ Still not convinced’ WeU, take 
(he cream of England’s 1950 talent. 
Or do you fancy Ian Chappell’s 1975 
commandos? Give up? Why not agree 
with us that we are going to be able to 
prove nothing until we all meet in that 
Other Place. Then, Gainer can mea¬ 
sure out his run as little Maiartney 
pulls the peak of his cap firmly down 
onto the bridge of tos nose Madey can 
hum to himself as Viv Rn hards sticks 
his bottom out and leans ovei lus 
murderous bat. Lmdwall comes pur¬ 
ring m to Greerudge. McCabe waits 
for Marshall. Why, we’ll even have 
Ranji poised delicately as Lillee hur¬ 
tles m to bowl And Hammond dealing 
with Willis and Botham. 

For the tune being, one certainty 
persists. Thuty and fifty years firom 
now, folk wiD be saying with colossal 
pnde: ‘I saw the 1984 West Indians 
play.’ 

WtadaA Crloket Monthly 
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It^s difficult to be 
emphatic 

That this West Indian side is the best 
ever, concludes Ashis Ray 
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Opinions 

Pclly Umrigar: I would not caU 
the current We^t Indies team 
under Clive IJoyd the best ever 
though it’s.! good side. I think 
battingw'iMC the Windies were far 
more powetful when tl»ey had the 
three W’s and later on Gary Sobers 
and Kohon Kanhai. ITiat was a 
terrific batting side. 

'I’he strength of the present side 
is in its four fast bowlers. The 
batsman is under sustained press¬ 
ure all the time. But the current 
side can be beaten. India had them 
twice in their grip but let them get 
away. 

Ramakant Desai: It ceruiinly is 
the best bowling attack the West 
Indies have ever had, no two 
opinions about that. But as far as 
batting is concerned, it lags behind 
some of the other teams. 

Naren Tamhane: If you go by 

results, tlien undoubtedly the pre¬ 
sent Windies side is the best ever, 
but to be honest, in l>atting the 
three W’s were far superior to 
the present lot. The opposition and 
the quality of wickets today as 
compared to the earlier times is 
largely responsible for the success 
of the present team. 

M.J. Gopalan: Old timers are 
usually accused of showing bias in 
favour of players of their time. So 
it will come as a surprise to many 
when 1 ;\>a ee that the present 
West Indiein team is the best ever. 

As one who played against the 
1948-49 team that visited India and 
subsequently as a close watcher of 
the great West Indian teams of tlie 
Fifties and Sixties. I have no 
hesitation in saying that this is the 
most balanced West Indian team 
ever—even though there were a 
lot of big names in the past teams 
like the three W’s, Sobers, Kanhai, 
Hall, Griffith, Alexander and 
others. The present team bats in 
depth with even the wicket-keeper 
Dujon and bowlers Idee Holding and 
Marshall making sizeable contribu¬ 
tions. 

ITie fielding is far superior to 
those of the past sides. But the 
strongest department is their 
bowling. 


M idway through the recently- 
concluded West Indies-Engla^ 
series, Richie Benaud, the distii^- 
uished former Australian captain, 
caused a minor stir in cricket circles 
by unequivocally branding Clive 
Lloyd’s team as the greatest Test side 
ever. 

Predictably, this statement led to 
contradictions and counter claims, not 
the least significant among them ema¬ 
nating from Lloyd himself, who felt 
that the 1976 side under lum for the 
tour of England was better. 

But the controversy set into motion 
by Benaud involves answering not 
only the question whether this is the 
best side Lloyd has. led, not even 
if this is the finest West Indian unit of 
all time, but of coming to grips with 
the query: Is this the greatest team 
ever? 

Now, perhaps, this discussion 
would never have arisen if England 
had not been whitewashed (or black- 
washed) 0-5 in the last encounter with 
the West Indies. India, at home, did 
rather badly, losing 0-3. Australia did 
no better in the Caribbean, and in¬ 
deed, could have lost all five, but for 
the weather. But the information 
order as far as cricket is concerned 
still being largely in the hands of the 
United Kingdom, it is only when 
England fare abysmally that the hoo- 
ha begins about the opponents being 
the ’greatest'. 

However, Benaud is not one to 
make a loose remark. His insight into 
the game is quite exceptional, and 
additionally, he is a very, very profes¬ 
sional mediaman, which cannot be said 
of the majority of erstwhile Test 
players. In short, therefore, what he 
has said must be accorded serious 
consideratiem. 

The record books tell us that way 
■back in 1920-21 W.W. Armstrong’s 
team defeated J.W.H.T. Douglas’s 
Englishmen 5-0 in as many matdKs. 
After more than 60 years of the 
tangible reverse, pundits tend to clas¬ 


sify that outcome as due to various 
factors, among them the weakness of 
the MCC side, but hesitate to de¬ 
scribe the Australian team as being 
comparable to the greatest ever. 

'fhis accolade, in fact, as far as the 
Aussies go. is extended to the 1948 
side under Donald Bradman, which 
eclipsed England 4-0 on the latter’s 
.soil. This team possessed, apart from 
the aging but still incomparable Brad¬ 
man, Morris, Barnes, Hassett. Lind¬ 
wall, Miller and the young Harvey. 
But it should not be forgotten that 
England, in response, did not have a 
single genuine fast bowler. 

More disturbing, however, was the 
England batting. Having seen even a 
non-specialist like Ravi Shastri stand 
up so manfully against the West Indian 
fast bowlers, it was shcxrking to watch 
the England top order, with the ex¬ 
ception of Gower, l.amb and possibly 
Botham, fail to get into line. 

And finally, the team was very 
poorly led. Indeed, aside of the fact 
that Gower displayed little tactical 
shrewdness, his lack of involvement, 
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as m the case of accepting the bght 
offer at Lord’s and not giving clear-cut 
instructions to Lamb, who was chas¬ 
ing a hundred, at Leeds about tryuig 
to avoid the follow on beuig tlie 
pnma^ objective—this when an in¬ 
jured Terry was sent out—proved a 
bit of a liability 

But It’s pressures that extract 
weaknesses And in this respect the 
West Indians were powerful enough 
to do so Indeed, it is this near 
' complete annihilation df the opposition 
by the Caribbean fast bowlers that 
galvanised Benaud to arrive at his 
conclusion 

However, let us examine the past a 
bttle Quickies m earlier eias tended 
to hunt in pairs There was Gregory 
and Macdonald, LindwaU and MiUer, 
and Lillee and Thomson Down Under, 
Larwood and Voce, and 1 nieman and 
Statham in England, and Gilchnst and 
Hall, and Hall and Griffith in the West 
Indies Of course, Hogg and Fascoe 
have figured in more or less the same 
period 4 i) Lillee and Fhomson, but it 
would appear that at the very most 
i only three of them played in the same 
I match 

The current West Indian revival and 
supremat y for eight years was bke the 
nse of the phoenix ffom the ashes In 
the wuiter of 1975-76, Lillee and 
Thomson demobshed Lloyd’s then re 
latively mexpenenced team, but from 
this debris the West Indians staged a 
great recovery They had a hard time 
beating India at tfome—2-1 ui 1976, 
but suice thrashing England 3-0 a few 



months later, they have lost only one 
series—m New Zealand—and that too 
in debatable circumstances 

This age of ascendancy began with 
Roberts and the up and conung Hold 
mg at the helm, gave way to the 
emergence of Gamer and Croft, and 
finally, has seen~Clarke atjd now Mar¬ 
shall debver the goods m no uncertam 
manner And there is stdl a bit m 
reserve m the promising Wmston 
Davis 

In 1963, Worrell could call upon the 
services of Hall, GnfiBth and the very 
versatile Garfield Sobers, not to men 
tion the abundantly gifted Lance 
Gibbs In 1976, Lloyd had Roberts, 
Holdmg and Daniel And in 1980, he 
possessed Roberts, Holdmg, Gamer, 
Croft and the sbll not-fully matured 
Marshall 

But what has probably made the 
difference m 1984 is surely the 
exceptional form displayed by Mar 
shall and Gamer m harness, coupled 
with the ineptitude of the Engbsh 
batsmen Indeed, I would venture to 
say tliat Marshall was more threaten 
mg against the Indians m the West 
Indies last year, simply becahse he 
was given an unbridled run round the 
wicket, and unwavenngly agamst the 
batsmen's body—the most naked ex¬ 
ample of bodybne as any 

However, except on more helpful 
wickets—and the West Indians were 
fed slow turners all the way—it is 
difficult to imagme an attack bemg 
more mcisive than the present one 
under Lloyd The only quahfication 
bemg that May, Cowdrey, Dexter, 
Barrmgton and Graveney, not to 
speak of the previous generations, 
would surely have tackled this menace 
more adroitly than the men under 
David Gower 

As for the West Indian batUng, a 
iine-up of Greenidge, Haynes, 
Gomes, Richards and an agmg Lloyd 
IS pretty impressive But is it as good 
as, for instance, Bradman, Moms, 
Barnes Hassett and Harvey, or even 
Hunte, Kanhai, Sobers, Butcher and 
Worrell, albeit advancmg m years? 
Indeed, the 1976 order of Fredneks, 
Greemdge, Richards, Rowe, Kal- 
hcharran and Lloyd is not easy to 
equal, tet alone improve upon. 

So, It IS difficult to say with any 
degree of emj^sis that the 1984 
West Indians is the best cricket side 
ever. Tliat is not to say that it is 
straightforward challenging this 
theory. But t is better to leave it open 
to discussim. 


A.Q. Kripal Singh: The chief 
reason why I feel the current West 
Indian team is the best ever is 
because It IS better led Clive 
Lloyd IS a great captam, both from 
thestrategu view and m the man¬ 
ner he gets the best out of the 
players. Frequently he leads 
through personal example and tlus 
makes him the ideal captain. Also, 
tlie team is better balanced than 
the previous teams that visited 
India and the great West Indian 
teams of the Sixties led by Worrell 
and Sobers 

Tlie otlier reason is their battery 
of fest bowlers In 1958 59, for 
example, there was Hall and Gil¬ 
christ, and m the Sixties there was 
Hall and Griffith But the speed 
was not as sustained as it is now 

A.G.Milkha Singh: On statistics 
alone, yes, this would certainly be 
the best West Indian side of all 
time It IS not veiy often that one 
sees a side that wms one series 
after another (onvimingly, that 
wins eight matches in a row and 
that has not lost the last 23 T est 
matches' But I feel tlwt the team 
that came undet Gerry Alexanda* 
to India m 1958 59 and the great 
squad led by Frank Worrell m the 
Sixties were better balanced 
Those teams had a better batting 
bne-up that started with Holt and 
Hunte and continued with Kanhai, 
Butchei, Sobers Solomon, SmiUi 
and Nurse I hose teams were 
better all round sides while the 
current team hinges too much on 
three or four players 

C.R. Rangachari: Tlie figures of 
this West Indian side are impress¬ 
ive To beat England, 5-0 in Eng¬ 
land for example is no mean feat 
But I feel there is also the other 
angle that one must observe— 
from the opponent’s viewpoint 

What IS the kmd of opposition 
that this West Indian team has 
encountered’ The teams of the 
Fifties certainly had to face much 
better opposibon, for England and 
Australia then were formidable 
Still, I would class the current 
team slightly better than the team 
of the Sixties under WorrelL It 
certainly is one of the strongest 
West Indian teams of all tune 

Interviews by Haresh Mmwam 
and Partab Kamcband 


Hshy dealings 
in nelot 

Iliis week we begin extracts from the book ‘Short Circuit’ 
by Michael Mewshaw. This painstakingly documented 
bestseller, which successfully demolished popular myths 
about the international tennis circuit, created a furore which 
snowballed till the author actually faced physical 
intimidation. This extract deals with his experiences and 
observations at the 1982 US Open. The book is published 
by Collins, London and priced at £5.95 

L OUIS ARMSTRONG SI A- do at Wimbledon. The walkwayb ledd- grounds, then sells separate tickets 
IMl’M was said to be a stark, mg to the field courts are wide and for a limited schedule of evening 
mliuman stnicture where the logically laid out so that even on the matches 

Decotuit shimmered like a most crowded days, spectators can I had a final meetmg with Butch 
giiddle, hoi enough to fry eggs dunng move from match to matchrapidly. Buchhol/, Execubve Director of the 
the day, and where, at night, playeis While social stratifications hold little* ATP, m the lobby of the Parker 
groped blindiv. trying to follow the sway here, it is true that there are Mendien Hotel, As we sat m a comer 
trajt*<lor, of the ball, while thousands corporate tents, clubs, lounges, and under the spreadmg branches of a 
of yawping drunken fans flung msults private restaurants. But unlike a plastic tree, Buchholz composed him- 
aiid beer cans Seventeen hundred Wunbledon and Roland Garros, com- self m a chaur, his hands clasped m the 
jets a diy to^ik off from nearby La parable facihties are available to the lap of his olive geen suit. I mentioned 
Guardia auporl and most of them pubhc, and at prices which were more the bets Ion Tinac and Ivan Lendl 
appeared to be in danger of crash reasonable than m London or Pans I were reputed to have made on Grand 
landing on the Stadium court A pecul also never ate or drank so well at any Pnx matches. He dismissed these as 
lar odour penneated the place and European tournament minor mcidcnts, just a matter erf 

msuuiatid itsc'li into the weave of a None of this is to claim that wagenng a dinner When 1 asked 
sped itor's (lothing. On a fiercely hot P'lushing Meadows is a homey, much whether he had come to that conclu- 
day in late August, when tlie tempera- less a beautiful, spot But like New sion after questioning the payers, he 
tuie aiid humidity hovered in the, York City, it is excitmg, loud, ex conceded he hadn't. He hadn’t spoken 
nineties one could be forgiven for troverted, sunultaneously iconoclastic to either man. Tennis players don’t 
thinking the -.mtll was of broiling and celebnty-obsessed, vet always have a history of betting,’’he said. >> 
human flesh Usually, it was just saved by a sense of humour. If genial ‘They’ll teH you, “I’ll bet you five 
siz/ling hambuigers But in 1981, a anarchy distinguishes the Italian bucks a guy bre^s serve” or some- 
garbage dump (lught fire and play had Open, and if haughtiness and Imguisbc thing like that. 1 don’t think it’s a 
to be .iiispc ndc d until the smokey impenahsm are the cachet of the serious thmg. If you know differently, 
stenih cleired French Open, and if implacable class I'd like to Imow.’ 

A iierlcct example of the architeclu consaousness and a hierarchical view I wouldn't have pursued the subject 
ral principle th.it form should follow of the world characterise Wimbledon, at all if it hadn’t been for the Grand 
function, the louis iVrmstrong Sta then an unrelenting democratic im- Pnx’s attitude toward the betting ind- 
dium .ind its outlying courts were pulse and an unabashed commercial- dent in Strasbourg. Althou^ they 
construe ten] tor a dual purpose For ism are tlie hallmarks of the US Open, claimed they couldn’t crack ^own on 
forty nuie weeks a year, they are Unfortunately, democracy can mfractions on the WCT carcuit, I had 
open to the tennis playing public Fot sometimes turn demagogic, and the been led to believe they would react 
three weeks, dunng the qualies and honest give and take of commercials swiftly to admissions of gamUing cm 
the mam draw ol the US Open, the can be perverted into rapaaous buck- Uieir own tour, 
empliasis is on U’mus watching Thus stensm. AH tournaments are out to Following up on our discussions 
in the Shidium and the Grandstand make a profit, but of the Grand Slam about prize money splitting 1 re- 
there are no iron girders or overhang- events the US Open alone has a spbt minded him that when we had qioken 
mg roofs to obstruct the view as they programme. At sundown, it clears the m Pans, he maintained his inquiries 
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had produced nothing more than 
vague rumblings. 

‘Well, you.told me about it,’ Buc- 
hholz replied, ‘and I said to you, “You 
give me specific names.” And you 
weren't ready to do that.’ 

Yes, but after my refusal to 0 ve 
him names, 1 had talked with a number 
of ATP and Pro Council officials who 
gave me names. At a time when 
Buchholz claimed to know nothing, his 
colleagues cited specific players and 
4 events. 

Abruptly Buchholz changed his 
story, ‘f shouldn’t say I haven’t heard 
something.’ He mentioned a WCT 
tournament and two players who were 
rumoured to have split there. 

Was any disciplinary action contem¬ 
plated? I asked. 

’We have no jurisdiction over 
there.’ He insisted that if it were 
liappening on the Grand Prix, ‘we’d 
consider it very serious’. Then ^ 
took off on a tangent. ‘Michael, I’m 
nut sure. You know to say that 1 was 
an absolute bulldog terrier going after 
that thing like crazy, I did not. ’ But he 
promised he had looked into it, and 
the players reputed to be splitting 
f were denying everything. 

Didn’t splitting constitute behaviour 
detrimental to the sport? 1 asked, as 1 
had several times in the past. 

’They could say, “It’s an exhibition. 
I’ll do whatever the hell I want”.’ 

‘Well, that brings up a question 
about exhibition matches,’ I said. 

In April I had told him about a 
special event in which two top play¬ 
ers—now I identified McEnroe and 
Borg—were said to have had agreed 
to split sets, buchholz had expressed 
incredulity in Monte Carlo and he did 
so again now. But his doubt had 
, acquired a hard crust of pragmatism. 'I 
don’t know whether you can prove 
that. I've never heard of anything like 
that happening before and 1 don’t 
know why they would split it. But it’s 
an exhibition. So, I mean, they can do 
whatever they want.’ 

What concerned me, 1 ttrfd Buc¬ 
hholz, was that in checking out the 
story about Borg and McEnroe, I had 
talked to Marshall Happer who stated, 
‘I think all exhibition matches are 
fixed.’ 

‘Michael, I really believe this,’ Buc¬ 
hholz said. ‘1 thitdt you’re heading in 
the wrong directiem. 1 just don’t be¬ 
lieve these guys would do that. Maybe 
I’ve just got too mudi tbnnis player in 
tny blood, but I just don’t bebeve that 
happens. I’d hve fot you to have 



‘He sMPorethnt even if a player of John Mcenroa’acallbraexpresaad 
strong preferenca for a pnrtlcular official, it wouldn’t Influence a 
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Marshall Happcr sit light there,’ he 
flun^ his hand at an empty chair, 'and 
say that in front of me.’ 

‘I’m supposed to meet Marshall on 
Monday, ^ptcnibei 13th’, 1 told him. 
‘Why don’t you lome?’ 

Without respoiulinR to the invita¬ 
tion, Buchhol/ plou^ed on. ‘I would 
love to sit tli( le and hear him say it. 
Tliere are no tiiand Prix rule.s for it. 
You kno\v, to say tiial a guy's going to 
throw an evliihitioii and that he mii^t, 
you Kiiou, all, tank the doubles or, I 
ineaii ’ He caught himself and repe¬ 
ated. ■ Tank the doubles?' No one had 
mentioned doubles. He was too upset 
to t.ilk straight. '1 don’t even know 
what thev do in exhibitions. But I can’t 
rmagine. 

\\hile we slapped the subject baejt 
and foitli, like two pLiyers at the net 
exchanging reflex volleys. Ron Book 
man, the ATI’ Director of Com¬ 
munications, supped at the table for a 
moment. Scxin after Bookman left, 1 
mentkined that he had lieen among 
those who had told me that exhibitions 
were just entertainment, not honest 
competition. 

But Bucliholz wouldn't budge. 
'I’here had been some lefeience to 
Borg’s calamitous loss in Monte Car 
lo, followed by his triumph over Vilas 
at an vexhibituin in Tokyo, then his 
ignoinuiious defeat in the qualifying at 
Qs Vegas. But Buthholz refused to 
grant that this pattern suggested the 
exhibition might have been fiddled. 

‘Did you see the Vegas match? he 
demanded. 'Ho (Borg) just went 
through the motions. He was so 
jiissed oft. He was so tired and so 
pissed otl because he had to play the 
qualitying, he was serving with two 
balls ui his hand ' Thus he couldn’t lut 
his famous two fisted backhand. 

Tht' logic here eluded me. Anxious 
to prove players have tcxi much pride 
lo make pre-match ariangements, ea¬ 
ger to defend the integrity of cxhilx- 
tions, adamant that pros always went 
out to win, Ik' described Burg putting 
forth less than his bt'st effort at a 
le^timate Grand Pnx event. If with 
prize money and ATP jxiints at stake 
the Swede was willing to waltz 
thnnigh a match, how could Buchliolz 
tail lo believe that some exhibitions 
were fixed? 

He had louicd the United States for 
ten years, he told me. ‘We played for 
a percentage. We used to have prom¬ 
oters coining all the time saying, 
“Hey, I got a big crowd out there and I 
want you guys to play three sets 


temight.’’ But we'd say, “Screw you, 
buddy. There’s no way.’’ Nobody’s 
going to go out there and bag it in 
front of 5,000 people.’ 

He did concede ‘I don’t think any¬ 
one’s busting their guts’ in exhibitions. 
‘A few years ago didn’t Borg and 
McEnroe or somebody go throufdi 
Europe and they played ten matches 
and 1 don’t think Bwg won once? Borg 
has a different mentality playing ex¬ 
hibitions. And also it reaOy hurt the 
exhibition market in Europe for a 
while. But I don’t think they sit in the 
locker room and say, “Okay, John, 
you’re going to win tonight.and Bj'orn 
you’re going to win another night.” 
They just don’t do that.’ 

I saw no purpose prolonging the 
debate. ‘You have your point of view 
on this. I’m supposed lo meet Mar¬ 
shall the Monday after the tounia- 
nieiit. Two o’clock in his office.’ 1 said 
it was fine with me if he came to the 
interview. 

Then I repeated what I had told him 
m Monte Carlo. Some umpires in- 
sKsted they couldn’t enforce the Code 
of Conduct because they were under 
piessure from tournament directors 
to prott*ct the top players. 

'if any Grand Prfac tennis umpire’s 
doing tliat,’ Buchholz erupted, ‘I want 
his ass thrown out.' 

Despite this vehemence, he didn't 
believe it was happening. He said 
kiw-ranked players always accused 
top players of getting away with mui- 
der, while the stars thought they were 
held to a standard that wasn’t applied 



Borg was GeniMtta’* sparring 
partner and soulmata 


to everybody else. Still, if umpires 
were middng accusations, Td like to 
know the tournament director. I’d like 
to know the tournament, and I’d like 
to know the umpire. And the umpire 
who’s goii^ around saying that, be has 
an obligation to tell Marshall Happen 
He has an obligation as the umpire of 
bemg a fair person to help this sport. 
And he’s also being paid to do a job. 
And he’s being certified by the Grand 
Pnx. 11 he’s doing that’—^knuckling 
under to a tournament director—‘he’s 
doing a disservice to his profession, 
he’s doing a disservice to the sport of 
tennis and he’s doing a disservice to all 
the players. And he is, he is...’ 
Buchholz gioped for a word vile 
enough to ^describe such an 
umpire, ’... and he is a homble person. ’ 

I mentioned that 1 had heard doubts 
that an umpire who made accusations 
agamst a tournament director would 
receive the support and protection of 
tennis authonties. 

‘You ask Marsliall about that?’ he 
said. 

I had asked the Administrator, and 
lie agteed with Buchhol/. But I had 
also spoken with Jim McManus, and 
by the time I finished recounting what 
he had told me about umpu’cs and 
tournament du'ectors, Buchholz was 
speechless with dismay. 

‘'Hus this . ’, at last, ‘this is mind- 
boggling. How can an umpire, how in 
tlu* hell can an umpire, be out there 
soliciting players [to enter tourna¬ 
ments |? 1 mean, that’s impossible.’ 

1 assured him I was just relating 
what I had been told by one of his 
emptoyees. When 1 added that McMa¬ 
nus claimed umpires were not just 
recruiting pLiyers, but on occasion 
offering wild cards to those who 
wouldn’t otherwise qualify, Buchholz 
insisted, ‘I'he only possible thing is 
that a player might say. “If that 
umpire’s there. I’m not coming 
there”.’ 

When I quoted wliat Arthur Ashe 
told me about collusion between 
umpires and tournament directors and 
abwt the fact that some players 
demanded that certain umpires offici¬ 
ate at their matches, Buchhdz admit ■ 
ted, ‘There are guys who will say, you 
know, ‘Td rather have Frank Ham¬ 
mond. Or 1 don’t want to have Frank 
Hammond. Or I’m comfortable with 
Roy Dance. Or I’m not comfortable 
with him. Or I like Mike Blanchard." I 
mean, that. I’m sure, does happen. 
But no one is using it to get players, in 
my opinion, into tournaments. The 






Connors won tiM 

? supervisor is the one who appoints 
umpires for the matches.’ And he 
swore that even if a player of John 
McEnroe’s calibre expressed a strong 
preference for a particular official, it 
wouldn’t influence a supervisor. ‘What 
do you think a supervisor’s going to 
do? He’s going to say, "Too bad!’’’ 

We had reached another impasse 
and I could do no more' than remark 
tliat ‘People who are in the ATP with 
you or on the Pro Council with you are 
saying something different to me 
apparently than they’re saying to you’. 
Was it possible I was getting caught in 
11 the crossfire between opposing 
camps? I was aware of warring fac¬ 
tions within the ATP. Perhaps he 
wasn’t getting accurate reports from 
his staff. Maybe people jockeying for 
positions were feeding me information 
which had been withheld from him. 

‘1 wOi talk to McManus,’ he said, 
then started to muse about the new 
state of affairs among umpires. ‘It's 
professional breed out there now. 
Whether that’s good or bad for the 
sport, I don’t know. It used to be 
amateur. Now these gujr^ are pros, 
and we're gating competitive. 1 don’t 
know whether it affects the game or 
'] not.’ 

‘Don’t you think it’s better if they’re 
professk^ autonomous?’ 


1982 US Open, his fourth, beating 

‘It’s better. But you’re going to get 
situations where [an umpire] is going 
to say, “I want ]5,000 to be the 
referee." And this guy’s going to say, 
“1 want $6,(X)0.’’ It’s out of control 
right now. No control!’ 

‘You mean, prohibitively expen¬ 
sive?’ I asked. 

‘It could be expensive. But also, 
there's no rules to what a guy can ask 
for. Should we have career umpires? 
It’s a big question. ’ He shook his head. 
‘1 don’t know.’ I wasn’t sure I under¬ 
stood the cemeem about compensation 
for umpires. Was he referring to the 
dubious business deals between 
tournament directors and umpires? 

‘Business arrangements in terms of 
they’re going to be paid?’ he asked. 

‘They have other business involve¬ 
ments. I know umpires in Europe are 
buying cars through tournament direc¬ 
tors.’ 

‘Umpires...buying cars through...’ 
he spoke slowly, gravely, weighing 
each word until his voice died. ‘I’m not 
so sure that’s bad.’ Another long 
pause. ‘Other than the fact that some¬ 
body could say, well, he owns that 
umpire.’ Voice hill of emotion, he 
declared, ‘You’ve got a situation 
where there’s an integrity there and 
you cannot in any way, shape, or form 
have that screwed around with. You 


Lendl in tfM final 

can’t screw around With it.' ' 

As I sununarised a hypothetkat 
case in which an umpire mi^t buy sm 
expensive car at s discount df 
Uiousands of doDars, Butch B'uchholz 
began nodding his head. ‘You agree 
with me thenP I asked, meaning that ^ 
this was a dangerous practice. < 

‘Absolutely. It can’t be done. That’s- 
the problem. Michael. We don’t hpve * 
rules for that right now.’ Then he said, 
‘Maybt; I’ve had my head in the sa^ 1. ; 
just think we have so many other 
problems in the game, no one’s think- „ 
ing about the offlcials.’ 

‘What’s a more inq)ottant problem?’ , 
‘Well, 1 think the guarantee situa¬ 
tion. Is it bad for the game? Good; for 
the game?’ 

‘Don’t you think all these things are 
linked?' 1 asked. ‘What I’m told is that 
the guarantee situation is the locomo¬ 
tive that’s dragging along these other 
problems in its wake. If you give a guy 
$100, OCX), which already violates the 
rules, then some unprincipled people 
could be tempted to take the. next 
step. If you’ve got that kind of invest¬ 
ment in a guy—’ 

‘TTie next step, the next invest- 
mentr is the umpire to protect that 
player,’ te finished my sentence for 
me. ‘This is just miW-boggling to me. 1 
can’t believe it’s happening.' 
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News Internationa 

us Open 1 ennis Championships 



Defending champion Jimmy 
Connors clashed with John 
McEnroe in the semis, a match 
that provided more fireworks 
than their one-sided 
Wimbledon final 



i ^ 

McEnroe, stiH disenchanted 
with the world press, took care 
to keep a low profile during the 
tournament, often turning his 
back on cameramen and 
reporters 



Martina Navratilova, declared 
the player of the year in the 
course of the US Open 
tournament, proved that the 
laurel was richly deserved a 
second time around 




And Ivan Lendl, doing his best to live up to the expectations of the capacity crowds, proved fiery, 
brilliant, inventive and—as this picture proves—unorthodox as well 



“ftCHilNKKIW* 


With Bradman in 
India! 

Pearson Surita, continuing his column, 
writes of the time when he was raced out 
to Dum Dum airport to meet 
the great cricketer’ 


BACK in India 1 
soon fell into the 
old and now 
crowded routine, 
with hockey fol¬ 
lowed by football 
and cricket filling 
in the winter 
months. AIR Cal¬ 
cutta’s fortni^tly 
sport review 
seemed to have 

become my pre-- - - 

serve by this time and it was a 
pleasant experience to be able to chat 
to Usteners constantly about current 
events. 

Cricketing relations between India 
and Pakistan had been initiated at last 
and the first team from the neighbour¬ 
ing country came to India in the winter 
of 1952-53. It put on show the wonder 
schoolboy batsman, Hanif Moham¬ 
med, who wasted not a moment in 
displaying his reputed talent by hitting 
a hundred in both inning of the 
tourists' opening match against North 
Zone, 121 in his first venture to the 
midcfie and 109 not out in his second. I 
had to wait until the third Test at 
Bcnnbay to see Hanif and he did not 
disappoint with 96 in Pakistan’s 
second innings against Mankad, Ghu- 
1am Ahmed and Gupte at their best. 

h June of that year, 1953, G. T. 
Sastri, Station Director at the time, 
rang me up and asked if 1 would go out 
to I^m airport and talk to Sir 
Donald Bradman who was in transit to 
London and stopping over for on hour 
or so. Needless to say, 1 was out like a 
flash, almost iet-propeUed but the 
conditions for the interview were not 
all that I, or Sir Dcmald for that 
matter, were prepared for. We were 
huddled into a snudi waiting room and 
parked on s sofii arid crowded round 
by numerous, gawking "listeners" in¬ 


cluding members of Pankaj Gupta’s 
family and Khokan Sen’s family—they 
had both known Bradman since India's 
tour of Australia in 1947-48. It was a 
cruelly hot and stuffy afternoon and 
.the great man was clearly hard put to 
it to marshal his ideas but he said how 
really sorry he was that he had never 
come to play in India and that he 
wished Indian cricket all the best and 
that was about the sum total of the 
so-called interview, interruptions and 
all! 

In November of the same year I had 
an experience that must be unique in 
the records that I was in Delhi on 15 
November to give running commen¬ 
tary on the final of the Durand Cup 
Football Tournament and to hang 
around for two days and then start 
commentary on the First Test match 
between India and the Silver Jubilee 
Overseas Cricket team. Good plan¬ 
ning, without doubt but, as I say. 
unusual and unique. 



Sir OonaM Bradman and Lady 
Bradman at Dum Dum airport 



In the earlier issues. I had written ’f 
about the Commonwealth tours ; 
India in the late Forties. Since those ' 
visits were of ^eat importance in/," I 
putting Indian cricket on the niad to" t 
international recognition a second,. 
thought is considered necessary.; 
They were the brain-children 
Anthony de Mello and Joe Birthwh®:/. } 
tie, a Lancastrian' businessman who/ / 
had lived in Bombay for a great /1' 
numlier of years. , , 

There were no national honours af' c 
stake and the cricket was, therefore, . ■ 
carefree, brilliant in many respects 
and highly entertaining. Just run your 
eye down the list of superb cricketers ', 
that Duckworth used to persuade to p? 
sample the rigours and joys of an / 
Indian winter cricket tour and you will 
get an idea of what I am saying. And . 'i f 
can one doubt that in those formative ' 
years of the post-War g^e these o 
tours did not have an immensely 
beneficial effect on building up tile . 
Indian sides that were to follow? 

In 1949-50, MCC took a belated 
decision not to send a team to this ■ 
country on a tour that had been , • ’ 
agreed some time before. Into the . 
void thus created was popped the first : J- 
Conunonwealth side, which included ■ f.' 
;he incomparable Frank Worrell, i 
alone, perhaps, a suitable replacement 
for the whole might of En^nd. 'The , i 
team, perhaps naturally, was largely t 
composed of Australians playing in the / ' 
Lancashire League and there were j. 
fine performers in the captain Jock 
Livingston, that capable wicket¬ 
keeper batsman, the hard hitting BiU ''i 
Alley (two double centuries on the 
tour), Norman Oldfield, Frank Freer, \ 
Jake Holt, the other West Indian, 
while GeorM Tribe, the last of the ;> 
orthodox left-arm wrist spinners, took 
wickets on the tour at only 17. 22 runs 
apiece. Worrell, of course, headed the 
batting averages with 1640 runs at 
74.54 per appearance! Stupendous. 

Worrell was back the following win¬ 
ter—the idea appeared to be catchy 
on—and this time led a side which 
critics considered stronger than the 
one that En{^d had. at the same 
time, down in Australia! Regrettably, 
one of the opening bowlers, Jackson of 
Derbyshire had to return home, in¬ 
jured early in the tour while Jim 
Laker, yet to make history , fell ill 
after a wonderful spell of bowling in 
the second Test at Bombay (8 for 120) 
and also went back to England. 

Contmuad next wwk 
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Face To Face 


Through the shelling 
and gunsmoke, 
bravely 

David Frith talks to Graeme Fowler, 
England’s nimble matador 


E ach evening, after the day’s play 
in the Comhill Test matches, the 
spunsors generously bring players, 
insurance folk and tlw media together 
in a marquee known as the "hospitality 
tent’. 

And here, on at least three 
occasions during this torrid summer, 
there was cause to offer a heartfelt 
“Well batted" to Graeme Fowler, the 
Lancashire lad who has kept smiling 
through the shelling and bombing. 
“Foxy”, the new pride of Accrington, 
grins his cheeky grin, acknowl^ges 
the greeting with a mixture of 
gratification and shyness, and goes on 
to say—given the chance—that he 
owes a lot to David Lloyd, Lancashire 
and England’s other recent Accrington 
product. 

Now this is odd when you consider 
that Lloyd came back from the 
1974-75 tour of Australia with his 
confidence and technique in ruins, 
stitch-marks, courtesy Lillee and 
'I'homson. on his body. But you can't 
keep a fighter down for long, and as 
the young colt Fowler travelled to 
Lancashire’s matches in the co-pilot’s 
seat of Lloyd’s car he absorbed a 
philosophy and wisdom which had 
survived the shellacking of '74-75 
without becoming soured by cynicism. 

Batting with the veteran brought 
further entightenment. "David used to 
speak a mixture of wisdom and 
humour that bordered on lunacy,” 
recalls Fowler. The '74-75 tour was a 
shattering experience for him. and it 
could have finished him or made him 
think more about it. He was a great 
thinker, always analysing and putting 
it together. He dropped down the 
order and I came into the Lancashire 
side as opener. Then when Andy 
Kennedy went, David and^ I opened 
together for a time. He always took 
first ball. He reckoned you had a good 
chance of getting a “buncake”—one 


you could smack anywhere. 

“In this match against Notts the 
first bail was a long-hop. He missed it. 
He square-cut the next for four, was 
dropped off the third and fourth balls, 
and missed the fifth and sixth. At the 
end of the over he came down the 
pitch and stated, "You’ve got to take 
the chance when it’s there’.” 

During the period when the 
Accrington men opened together fw 



“Perky? Yes. Full of guts? Cer- 
tslnly.” 

their County they agreed the most 
profitable approach was for Lloyd to 
take most of the spin bowling and 
Fowler the hi^ pace. 

What other profit came from this 
somewhat Laurel and Hardy 
partnership? “Well, when the opening 
bowlers had been seen off, Lloyd 
would stress that you shouldn’t smash 
the first-dange bowlers or they’d 
bring back the openers. 'That would be 
daft, since you’d already done the hvd 


work in seeing them off. So you 
picked out a good fielder or two and 
whacked it to them. Runs but no 
boundaries, llien you’d look for a bit 
of concrete terracing or suchlike and 
hit a boundary in that directioif. That 
scuffed the ball a bit. Later on you’d 
look for a pile of broken bottles or 
something! The theory was grand, but 
got a bit absurd as it progressed.” 

Tliat, it seems, is what kept spirits 
up. But, of course, it couldn’t have 
applied against the West Indies attack. 
Well, could it? 

When he was hit on the head in the 
Old Trafford Test it was the first time 
for Graeme Fowler. He took the blow 
.on the back of the helmet. His legs 
didn’t ‘twitch’, as stated in one Sunday 
paper. He was right in line for the balls 
that followed. Keeping the 
concentration going is far more 
important even than keeping the 
spirits up. The natural perkiness 
helps, but intense concentration on 
the job of staying in for England is by 
far the prime force. 

Fowler came into an era of 
protective helmets. They are as 
natural to him as legguards, and, 
interestingly, he says he finds a 
hebnel of considerable assistance in 
fixing vision. The peak and ‘blinkers’ 
shut off peripheral view. He finds the 
tpille type no use as it gets in the way 
when he tucks that chin down onto the 
cdlarbone as he hops into a defensive 
crouch across his stumps. 

Perky? Yes. Full of guts? Certainly. 
Lucky? No, says county captain and 
opposition Test skipper Clive Lloyd: 
he is far firom being the only batsman 
to have played and missed at fairly 
frequent intervals during this series. 

Fowler rounded off the centenary of 
Test cricket at Lord’s with a century, 

A. G. Steel, another Lancastrian, > 
having scored 148 in the first, in 1884. 
But ’Foxy’ may have more in common 
with Eddie Paynter (granted that 
cricketers detest being compared with 
past players—even heroes). Both 
small, left-handed, ready for a lau(^, 
and as well-stocked with ‘bottle’ as 
Steptoe and Son. 

And the thing which chuffed Fowler 
as much as anything as the fourth 
ComhiU Test began on his home 
^un^ was that, in his 14th Test, he 
made it onto the front row in the team 
photo. He has probably done enou^ 
this summer to sort out some of the 
doubters wd to stay in that front row 
for a time to come. 

WKKMn Crtck*! Monthly 



?Jiltn.. Bhallacnarya 


Turkey's Seiman Kaygusuz (in red) gets the better of 
Portugal's Rores Carmelo in the third round of the 
62kg freestyle wrestling boutThe Turkish matman 
won the bout, but lost In the next round 


America’Sifudi Brown(ln red) produces a strortg ffi^ 
to take the sliver medal In the women's 400m hurcM 
P.T. Usha was unluclw to loose ttie bronze by miSt 
hundredth of a second 




r^k 

{ 


Romania’s Diona Mellnte (315) challenges Canad»%/ 
Christine Slyhte (62^ the women’s 800m. MeUntS'^t 
eventually went on to win the gold in the event ’ 
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Rain Stopped Play 
(so what else is new?) 

Jonathan Rice and family spend a typical summer 
Sunday at the cricket 


E arly m the be.isi)ii, we derided 
to head for Canterbury to see 
Kent play Surrey in the Jolin Flayer 
League. The inoniing liad been over¬ 
cast, but official reports were optimis¬ 
tic that play would begin at the adver¬ 
tised time, so we loaded up the car 
with picnic bag, binoculars and 
assorted neighbourhood children and 
set off. 

About four miles from the St Lawr 
ence ground, the clouds gave up the 
unequal struggle and began a practical 
demonstration of the quality of mercy, 
as outlined by Shakespeare (W), late 
«, of Warwickshire. The gentle ram from 
' heaven began dropping upon the place 
beneath, in this case Canterbury. 

Undeterred by a Lttic rain, we took 
our places at the ground, and estab¬ 
lished ourselves under cover at least, 
if not entirely protected from the cold 
wind that had blown up to keep the 
rain company. At 2 pm the loudspeak¬ 
ers announced that there would be an 
inspection of the wicket at 2.20 pm. 
We sat in our seats and kxiked bleakly 
at the sky. 

The reason we did not about-turn 
and leave Kent and Surrey to their 
masochistic afternoon was that there 
A were four 11-year-olds with us. They 
•have a different set of priorities from 
their elders when confronted with 
Rain Stopped Play. 

The rain presented the boys with an 
opportunity they had not expected 
when the aftem(X)n was being planned 
— all 22 players in the pavilion and all 
theoretically available to sign auto¬ 
graphs. The major target was Terry 
Alderman. Our daughter, aged eight, 
who had come along for the afternoon 
under protest, perked up when she 
heard there was somebody called 
Terry playing. 

‘Ooh, Terry Scott! Can you get 
June IWtfield’s autograph too?’ 

This statement earned her a 
brotherly thump. ‘It’s Alderman, you 
\rally. Not Terry Scott.’ 
Eight-year-old sisters are not easily 


discouraged. ‘That’s the man who 
does the coffee adveitisements with 
his wife. His autograph w'ill do.’ 

‘'ferry Aldennan doesn’t do coffee 
adverts. He’s an Australian.’ 

‘I think she means John Alderton’, 
said my wife, whose ability to make 
sense out of childish sldtements never 
ceases to amaze me. 

The boys rushed off into the rain. 
Tliat was the last we saw of them for 
an hour. Two-thirty passed without 
the promised inspection of the pitch, 
mainly because the rain had mean¬ 
while upgraded itself into a downpour. 
'ITie loudspeakers promised a further 
u^s|x^ctIon at 3.30. Wife and daughter 


The reason we did not 
about-turn and leave 
Kent and Surrey to heir 
masochistic afternoon 
was that there were four 
11-year-olds with us. 
They have a different set 
of priorities from their 
eiders when confronted 
with Rain Stopped Play. 


were getting restive, and to tell the 
truth husband and father could think of 
better ways of spending a Sunday 
afternoon. To pass the time, we had 
the tea. 

Just before 3.30 the four boys 
relumed to base, one rather muddier 
than the others, who were merely 
soggy. 

‘James fell off the pavilion fence 
trying to get an autograph, but Brian 
Luckhurst picked him up.,’ 

‘Did you get 'I’erry Scott’s auto¬ 
graph?’ asked my daughter. 

‘No. but I got all the Surrey players 
except Sylvester Clarke. We even got 
Geoff Arnold.’ 

‘1 missed Pat Pocock. He was in a 
tracksuit and he looked so old I didn't 
think he was a cricketer’. 


At that point the loudspeaker 
announced that the teams were now 
going to take tea, and thereafter a 
decision about the likelihood of play 
would be taken. The boys rushed off 
again, knowing that the movement of 
payers from changing room to tea 
room would give them an opportunity 
to capture the final autographs. 

The rest of us sat and stared at the 
rain. To pass the time we had the 
boys’ tea as well. Half-an-hour later 
came the announcement over the 
loudspeaker: ‘We regret that no play 
will be possible today. The match is 
abandoned with both sides earning 
two points.’ The BBC dismantled 
their tower and the cameraman 
climbed back onto terra firma with a 
look that said he understood why the 
Pope is always kissing the ground. 
'I'he boys were nowhere to be seen. 
When I finally found them behind tlie 
pavilion, I was greeted with groans. 
‘Do we have to go home already?’ 

By now the pitch was under two 
inches of water and our car was the 
last one remaining in the car park. 
‘The only one we haven’t got out of 
both the teams is Sylvester Clarke. 
They said he was hunjpry so he spent a 
long wliile taki^ tea.’ All 1 can say is 
that if Surrey's main strike bowler 
spent half an hour tucking in to his tea, 
It was very lucky the match was 
abandoned before he was called upon 
to bowl. 

1 expected the journey home to be 
rather subdued, but far from it. Four 
boys had had a wonderful affemoon. 
’Simon got Jack Richards’ autograph 
twice, as it’s a good swap.’ There’s 
one here I can’t read. Is there some¬ 
one called Graham something?’ ‘Did 
you get Hinks? 1 did.’ It hardly 
seemed to matter that tlie only activ¬ 
ity out on the pitch had been the 
ground staff bringing out the covers. 

Cricket wouldn’t be nearly so enjoy¬ 
able if rain didn’t stop play now and 
again. 

Wtsden Cnckat Monthly 
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I I was L( I I in ()\ei thi 
pact i would sot it 
howh-t vouldbe who 
would I I lit the most 
uiidf 1 iNin^ scoiiaiios 
tint t the tom foi Hit 
I'l^I undition ot the lit I 
1 Kill Stakes lh( third ln{ 
of the Ament in 1 iiplo 
Clown in loiut-rl with the 
dthilitatiiiK heat wa\e 
which at lived a couple ot 
days Ik tote the tace and 
steniiiiKiv iritensiticd with 
evu h passing momt nt 
1 veiuasual studv of the 
pie late toi 111 ot the 11 
horses, who weie to eon 
test the 1 1 2 miles ot the 
Belmont in se<in h of the 
wiiinei s sh<iie ot the n 
cold SSlb /Ot) put se made 
It evident to most ohst i 
veisthat Kentuekv Deibv 
winner Swale was most 
like Iv to be on or v erv iietii 
theearlv lead and the op 
curative (juestion eon 
eeiiied who it anyone 
would ehdsc him 
As matte rs e v olv ed no 
one eluised the dai k bav 
son ot Seattle Sit w thiou^h 
the e‘atlv tin Ioiiks ot the 
lenjjthv four of Belmont 
I’ tile s main trae k with anv 
thing resembluig high en 
thusiasni .ind he was not 
piessed to add the last leg 
of the* AineMean 1 riple 
Crown to liis alie'adv t \te*n 
sivc bag ot tiophit s 
Be> ond the li ii dvv ai e he 
firml> planted his e 1 iim to 
leadership ot Aim riea s 
three yeai old male divi 
stem, seimething that h.id 
been shakem bv his pu//ling 
seventh plaee finish in the 
Preakness Stakes on M iv 
19atPinili«o when he 
tracked Fight Ovei s 1 iser 
bke earlv pace then wilted 
like a tat man in the tropics 
on the final turn 
Redemption was to be 
his in the % degree 
temperatures that were 
prev^ent on Belmont Dav, 
and It was presumably the 
weather that caused the 


A Swale Time 


111 joritv ot nu tiop litaii 
vv Vork C itv s ]> pul itioii 
to seek It In tat llu 
beaches ot in iiui iidi 
ttone'd shops sion ■> ind 
theaties ot the iii i ind 
avoid liedmoiit I’ai in 
diovts Onlv t 7 people 
showed lip loi iln i im laee 
piogi.tmme the st ond 
smallest clowH in n oie 
tli.in a ill e idt 

1 he iiowd not oiil\ bt t a 
lototmoiiev but mule 
inte lligt III use ot It noting 
tint asmentiomdi iiliii 
the u was no obvloii speed 
and tiansl.iiing that into 
good vibi It ions toi Swale 
whom II m idi llu 5 to J 
tavouiite 


two Mice s and the mon 
liisuitlv vvoik s hi diile fol 
lovvidby llu uilt Stipliens 
told lepoiU IS I 11 111 1 in the 
Week that the colt sums 
to be in bloom acMiii ind 
s,iid atte 1 the rac e 1 inu 
lx tween laet s ilw i\s 
helps him Ilevvoikedtis 
In than vve w.intid him to 
befou tliePuakms', llelt 
he would be all light loi the 
BilmonI Im suit til Its 
llu w IV he wants to lx 
tr mu d 

I lx 70 V( It >1(1 Woodv 
St( pill ns who like his 
(quim slat was blooi iing 
igain iltii iwintci 
su ge ol bioki n iibs 
pmumoiii I (oiiiijIk ale cl bv 


Play On and Gate Dancer, quality colts 
who had given it their best shots, were 
still driving, but to no avail. Wax Me 
Chad, tenth after a mile, was also 
trying to contend for a minor placing, 
but no one was threatening Swale 


Se ih ttaru oe k pi esident 
olClavboim Faun in, 
whoseoiangt yellow silks 
Swale tan s was not at 
Piniliio when the Pri'ak 
ness was luii Swale was a 
hoi se who set nx d to 
I hi IV e on light w ork and 
the thought was that two 
bullet ’ like workouts 
might have taken his nee 
out ot him Altei nativ t ly 
he lould also simpiv be a 
matui mg horse one w ho 
was coming out ot the Dei 
by stronger th.iii he w ent 
in and was working well 
within himseit 
S lid llaneiKk after the 
BeImont ile was a tired 
lioiseafUt the Pieakness 
i told Woodv (ttainer 
Woodford C btt phens) it 
he bounces back we go. ft i 
the Belmont 
Theic were signs that 
the hoped foi rebound was 
happening, given the three 
week layoff between the 


emphvseni.i gi m i il lati 
gue .ind De V il s B ig vv is 
right again lor llu 
unipti*entli time in lus dis 
tinguishe d i ii i e r 

file t.ilkini luuse com 
ingiiUo llu 1 ue vv is Play 
On a beautilullv milted 
son ot Stop the 'Vliisie sire 
ot 1480 Belmont wimx t 
lempeittiie Dill Play On 
had run a splendid lai e to 
tinisli second in the Picak- 
ness in his fust track 
.iiound two turns .ind gave 
evtrv .iptieaianee of bios 
soming in the interval be 
tween the Preakness .md 
Be Imont 

[)eibv second place 
finisher Coax Me Chad had 
shipped m from Chui chill 
Downs for the rate, and 
was joined bv Pine Circle 
(sixth in the Derby, fifth in 
the Preakness, and running 
on at the finish in both) and 
bilent King, ninth in the 
Derby, as the other Derby/ 


Prt ikiiess i nlrants pri par 
ing1()t.ikt the toughest 
test of the Iiiple Crown 
senes 

Hopt was about all that 
the otJiei tive entrants 
could have, with the possi , 
bli exeeption ol Moining 
Bob a light lianied colt by 
Bhislung (jtoom (Ft) who 
w Is (oiiiing off a lousing 
lie ul vu toiv in tlx Gride II 
Pc insvlv inn Derby, 

I III wt albei people 
Win pudutiugU'mptta 
tun s I inging lu ai 1(K) do 
gill sill .ome metiopolit.in 
locations but nuuitully 
these did not liiiii out to 
iiuliid* B( Imont P Ilk 
.iltliough no one was 
"hivt ling in the ')(v (It gie^e 
b ilm which suiiouiuk d tlx 

ti II k 

Bv tlx linu the 11 thtec 
VI<11 olds got to the st.iil 
ingg.ite Swale was at b to 
1 with I’lav On at / to J. 

(.ate 1) iiieei at 9 to 2 
Morning Bob at b to 1 and 
F\<ittie the loctil insiders’ 
bunt 11 bet at a surprisingly 
low 11 to 1 Pine (lirtle 
and Coax Me Clwd, with 
lx (ter possibilities of 
St iving than most weic 
almost frit ndk ss at 29 to 1 i 
.iiid2l to 1 lespeetivelv I 

I he bi eak was siixxrth 
and unev entful, w ith Play ' 

On bobbing from the inini ^ 
bei one stall into a quit k 
lead, then giving way to 
Swale who raced unhui 
1 ledlv into a one length le<id 
after .in opening quarter in 
<1 leisurely 24 4/9 see 

Plav On, sitting on the I 

railundet Jean Lut Samvn, ' 
was second by a head over 
45 to 1 shot Minstrel Star, 
who in turn led Gate Dan 
I er, tioser to the p<ite than 
usual, by a length Morning 
Birb was fifth and Coax Me 
Chad suth as they swept 
mto the first turn and no¬ 
body was under pressure ' 

to stay in touch with 
Swale’s pace 

Lafit Pincay (jr), seeking 

. .4 J«. L 
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his third consecutive Bel¬ 
mont victory, sat as still as 
a stone around the turn and 
mtotbebdckstretch. lettme 
Swale gallop along in Sun¬ 
day afternoon stroll 
fashion, watting for some 
one to quicken the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Fmcay indicated after the 

race that he would have 

^'^n willing to give up the 

k-ad early had someone 
shown a burning desire to 
w there, but would not 
have been so generous 
going down the back- 
stretch, by which time he 
knew Swale was on Ins 
game. 

The pair passed through 
a half-mile m 49.2/5sec 
(second quarter in 24.3/5) 
with the immediate order 
Iwhind them altered only 
snghtly due to Minstrel 
Star’s having slipped by 
™y On mto second, with 
bate Dancer still in fourth. 

At this moment it was ob- 
woua that Stvale was chp- 
piQgalmtg like a metro- 


--- _ 

Sw.to (U«f Plncay up) irtor winning th. Mmont Stolwt 
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nome, and some of the 
others were being niggled a 
bit to hold their places, 
reaching six furlongs in 
l:min 13.3/5 sec, then get¬ 
ting to the mile in 1 
min:37..1/5 sec. To this 
point he had run each quar¬ 
ter slightly faster than the 
preceedmg one, and when 
the field reached the lialf 
imle pole, where things 

usuaUygetsenous, the 
pressure was beginning to 
tell on Swale's closest pur¬ 
suers 

The leader ripped past 
the first ten furlongs in 2 
min:0 2.1/5 sec an above 
average clocking for a Bel¬ 
mont and he was all but 
home free m a scene stri¬ 
kingly reminiscent of his 
arrival at the quarter pole 
of the Derby. He had a 
1.1/2-length lead over Play 
On, but was obviously the 
strongei horse and only 
need^ to keep his balance 
and momentum to gam fas 
second classic triumph. 

Play On and Oate Dan¬ 


cer, quality colts who had 

given It then- best shots, 
weie still driving, but to no 
avail. Morning Bob had 
moved inside to go after 
Ae leaders and contmued 
fas run, as did Pine Circle, 
who was closmg fastest of 
all while commg between 
horses m midstretch Coax 
Me Chad^ tenth after a 
nale, was aiso trying to 
pntend for a mmor pfacing, 
but no one was threatening 
Swale. 

The Derby winner was 
reminded by Pmcay that 
this was the busmess end 
of the race on three occa¬ 
sions m the final quarter, 
and took the hints well 
enou^ to build a margin of 

four lengths over second 

trace Pme Circle, wdio had 
toee lengths of daylight 
between himself and Morn¬ 
ing Bob. The latter colt, 
after reachmg second m the 
stretch run, hung a bit but 
took third money by a head 
(wer Play On, who was 
three quarters of a length 


up on Coax Me Chad. This 
L Enjoleur colt, again con¬ 
founding those who insist 
that he does not belong m 
classic company, was 2.3/4 
lengths better than Gate 
Dancei. who finished sixth. 

The final time of the race 
was 2 min 27 1/5 sec, equal 

to tliefouith fastest Bel¬ 
mont ever (behind Secre¬ 
tariat’s 2:24 m 1973. Gal¬ 
lant Man’s 2:26.3/5 m 
1957, Affirmed's 2.26 4/5 
m 1978, and equal to Stage 

Doorjohnny’s 2-27.1/5 m 

1968). Swale delivered the 
last quarter in .25 sec, 
enough to stifle any poten¬ 
tial threat horn the rear and 
more than adequate to 
assure him of being the 
tenth horse to win the Der¬ 
by-Belmont double 

Stephens, a relaxed man 
who was once agam on the 
mountain top, was the old 
Wo^y after tlie race and 
on Sunday morning. 'This 
IS great medicine, he said 
and I feel fine.” 
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Mendis and Wettimuny 
provided the sparkle 

Premen Addy 


T he crowds wt re thin, 
the money tdken dt the 
turnstiles poor the weath 
et overcast and sultry but 
Test cricket s newcomci s 
were superb Iheysur 
pnsed the pundits, the pub 
lie and, one suspects 
themselves DulecpMen 
dis, Sn Lanka’s captam was 
honest enough to admit 
that his side had perfoimeci 
bewnd his wildest dreams 
^ic Test at Lord s mw 
the Sii Lankan blliputians 
grow into giants while Eng 
land who the script said 
would (elebrate their 
escape from the clutches of 
Messrs Marshall, Ciarner 
and Holding, by i oiling over 
theu" opponents were rol 
led over themselves 
It wasn t only that the Sn 
Lankars scored 4‘)4 for 
seven as T rev or Bailty le 
marked, but it was the 
mannei in which they did so 
that caught the eve Wetti 
muny the opening bats 
man w as c lassie allv coi 
rect as indeed were his 
c olleagui s Perhaps he left 
a deeper unpicssion simply 
because he occupied the 
crease for b 12 minutes for 
his 190 runs the longest 
uinings evei played on this 
ground His strokes, placed 
to evei y point ol the c om 
pass, were elegant and ciil 
tured 

Dias peitonned in a simi 
larvein Twice out m the 
thirties, he nevertheless 
lasted long enough to con 
vinceusofhiswoith The 
20-year old Ranatunge with 
84 sparkling runs to his 
name reminded Fred True 
man of the nonpareil Gar 
field Sobers, whose 
coaching ot the Sn Lankans 
was also a tnbute to lus 


powers of insti lu t on 
\inal Silva anot lit i left 
hander made <in iindefc 
ated 102 in the sc cond in 
nmgs guiding his side 
through troubled w iteis 
wht n tht y wc rt 11 s lor 
live and an English victory 
was not beyond tin bounds 
of possibility HinilK theie 
was the batting ot Duleep 
Mendis Stoc kv and muscu 
lar around the shoulders 
he came vcnthin six iuns of 
emulating the immortal 
Geoi ge Headley s k at of 
scoiuigtwin tons m a 
Lord s 1 1 si His stcond 
innings score of 94 was 


c ompitc d in only 97 balls 
and his 111 ui the first wa^ 
also made in r ipid lime He 
slammed the ball to all paits 
of the gi ound and hooked 
Botham in quick succession 
for three sixes (/rt'enidge 
Ric haids and Lloyd would 
have recognised in him a 
kindled spun 
‘ Bowlers win matches' 
is cricket s trust wisdom 
as Loid s showed yet 
again De Mel and John 
were hone »t veomen ol 
medium pace and De Silva a 
leg spinner turned forty In 
two tours of England En 
Lanka have only bowled out 


‘-S, 


a county Side twee This 
weakness was sadly evi 
dent throughout 

Still it says much for the 
cuiient state of English 
batsmanship that Broad and 
1 avaic made 49 between 
them in two hours from 
lunch to tea on the tlurd 
day Ihe selectors’dal 
liance with the latter is 
quite incomprehensible 
Stitt awkwatd and painfully 
slow, his pre sence at the 
wicket virtually brings all 
life to an end 

His partner tends to fret 
and IS tempted into un¬ 
necessary nsks I once saw 
Tavare sc oi e 41 in nearly 
SIX hours while his West 
Indian opponents gradually 
worked theu" way through 
the English batting, happy 
in the knowledge that Uie 
static sui vivor was doing 
them no harm by patting 
back hall volleys and fuO 
tosses When one tiunks of 
the true number threes 
such as Bi adman. Ham 
mond, Woolley, Harvey 
Dexter, Kanhai or 
Richards, it causes much „ 
wonder how Tavare is con¬ 
sidered suitable for that 
position 

Paul Parker aid Cohn 
WeDs of Sussex and Robert 
Bailey of Nortliamptonshire 
are three batsmen of high 
pedigree They have yet to 
win then: Test spurs but if 
the selectoi s were to dis¬ 
play some imagination they 
might make their debuts in 
India.Touching trust in old 
but failed faithfiils should by 
now be reposed in others 
more deserving ' 

But to return to Lord’s . 

At the end, Tom Graveney I 
made Wettimuny his man of 
the match, a decision few 
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Umpire Harold ‘Dickie’ Bird assumes the role of physio at Lord’s when Sri Lanka's batting hero, SIdath 
Wettimuny, had an attack of cramps on the opening day of the Test 


would contest. It set the 
seal to a memorable en¬ 
counter. 

Meanwhile, the county 
championship is causing the 
adrenalin to flow generous¬ 
ly. A fortnight ago, it 
seemed as if Nottingham¬ 
shire’s chance had come 
and gone. They drew with 
Kent (whose last pair held 
out) while Essex coasted to 
victory. The gap between 
the two sides had stretched 
to 38 points, with Notts 
having a game in hand. A 
we^k later the pendulum 
had swung the other way. 
HEssex crashed to Kent by 
10 wickets while Notts 
thrashed Warwickshire by 
. seven wickets. 


Essex then smote Sur¬ 
rey to defeat by 82 runs 
and with one game separat 
ing them Nottinghamshire 
had drawn closer by 17 
points to their rivals. 

In midweek, they virtual¬ 
ly drew level as Notts put 
away hapless North¬ 
amptonshire in two days by 
an innings and 97 runs, 
while Essex were still lock¬ 
ing horns with Middlesex 
with a day of their match to 
go. Nottinghamshire’s re¬ 
markable performances are 
due in large measure to the 
superlative all-round skills 
of Richard Hadlee. As a fast 
bowler he would walk into 
any Test side, as a batsman 
his methods are uncompli¬ 


cated, robust and devasta- 
tingly effective on his day. 
This season, he has 
achieved the rare feat of 
the double, taking 100 
wickets and scoring 1000 
runs. Not since Fred Tit- 
mus did this way back in 
1967 has anyone reached 
this elusive peak. 

In Titmus’s time, the 
county championship con¬ 
sisted of 28 matches. A few 
years earlier it was 32. But 
the one-day fixture list took 
its toll and the number of 
first class games has been 
gradually reduced. 

Hadlee’s remarkable re¬ 
cord becomes more asto¬ 
nishing when it is recalled 
that he reached these fi¬ 


gures in only 21 ^unes. He 
is, day in and day out, the 
best all-rounder in the busi¬ 
ness. Promise fulfilled is 
always more pleasing to the 
eye than potential unreal¬ 
ised. 

Hadlee bowls in the 
time-honoured tradition of 
his peers. The ball is kept 
well up on or around the off 
stump with clever varia¬ 
tions o^ce, swing and 
seam. The bouncer is used 
sparingly as a weapon of 
surprise. It is neither over¬ 
done nor designed for pur¬ 
poses of intimidation. 

Which is, of course, in 
keeping with both the 
grammar and spirit of 
cricket. 
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All that glitters is not goid ^ 

Controversies involving the referees, judges, members of 
the jury, competitors and trainers marred the Olympic^ 
boxing competition in Los Angeles. At least half of the gold 
medals won by the US boxers lost lustre in the process. 
George K, G^rge recounts the turmoils and scandals 


MOST of them 
came from the 
ghettos of the big 
cities of the Un¬ 
ited States. Many 
were tilack, poor 
and illiterate. One 
of them was an 
ex -convict. 
'Another was a 
street gangster. They came to Los 
Angeles in search of a passport to 
stardom and riches. They wanted a 
gold in the sport of the underpn- 
viieged. They had seen Muhammad 
Ail and Sugar Ray Leonard turn the 


gold-coated metal pieces of the Olym¬ 
pics to gold mines They wanted to 
follow that path, using the same 
means. 

The absence of Cuba made the 
chances of these young Amencan 
boxers even brighter Most of the 
twelve young men repiesenting the 
country were on the threshold of a 
medal. They were talented, ambitious 
and hardworking. They had trained 
four long years and had retained their 
amateur status for this opportunity 
'fhey wanted to do it all by themselves 
and in the nng. 

However, most of them were des¬ 


tined only for a gold and no glory The 
(damour of their victory has been 
taken away from them, just as victory 
lias been snatched away from the 
powerful hands of some of their oppo¬ 
nents. The referees, the judges and 
the gentlemen ol the jury got into the 
action. They dealt more blows to the 
XXIllrd Olympiad, the sport ol boxing 
and .some of the most courageous 
fighters than the powerful Amencan 
squad did. The extent of the damage 
caused by them will continue to the 
future (James 

As if the daily miscainage of justice 
was not enough, there was a boxer 




^ AHotIctoa Gonzales of Puerto Rteo punishes Pedro Van Raamsdonk of Holland during their middleweight bout 
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rebeUion in the Araencan camp Tlien 
came the disquahfication of an Amer¬ 
ican medal prospect under rather cu 
nous circumstances Some more 
strange deasions on the last day of 
the competition brought the troubled 
I lompetition to a scandalous climax 
From day one of the competition, 
foreign competitors and officials began 
to complain that the judges were 
favouni^ the American boxers, who 
were supposed to become gold mines 
after the Games were over Some 
.American boxers provided ground for 
■w iiese accusations by optnly talking 
about the millions they were going to 
make in coriung months through bouts 
ind commercial endorsements 
rhe predommantly Amencan crowd 
also got mto the action, but more 
otten than not it booed the decisions 
against the foreign competitors Part 
of the confusion and misunderstanding 
aiose from the public’s ignorance of 
the rules of Olympic boxing, which is 
far more comphcated than those ot 
professional boxing 
In the Olympics, the winner is 
determmed by a knockout, the re 
feree stopping the contest or on the 
basis of pomts awarded by five judges. 


none of whom will be from the country 
of the competitors However, a tech¬ 
nical jury may overrule a 3-2 decision 
of the judges and of the referee rhe 
scoring IS based mostly on clean 
punches 

The US team had outstanding pros 
pects such as Mark Breland, who is 
considered the best amateur fighter 
since Sugat Ray Leonard In the 
absence of the Cubans, the strong 
Amencan team did not need much 
help from the officials But once the 
rumoui of official bias m favour of the 
Americans was in the am almost every 
close decision provoked suspicion in 
the open 1 he overtummg of a few 
decisions by the jury favoured the US, 
Canadian and South Amencan boxers 

However, tlie first major ciisis 
came from within the Amencan camp 
itself It was almost a mutiny rhree 
top boxers went out of the camp to 
leceive training from a professional 
trainer, Emanuel Steward The Amer 
lean coach Pat Nappi is said to have 
allowed Breland to go to Muhammad 
Alls gym to be coached by Steward 
who also trams Thomas Hearns and 
seveial other pro fighters 1 wo more 
boxers, Frank Tate and Steve 


McCrory joined them a day later. 

The trouble started when two re¬ 
porters visited the gym and inter¬ 
viewed the dissident boxers who 
came out with a few choice words 
against Nappi ITieir quotes created 
headlines and Pat Nappi packed his 
bags and headed for the Los Angeles 
airport 

The US boxmg offiaals followed him 
and persuaded him to come back 
Bi eland and company apologised to 
him and peace was established. Nappi 
refused to make any public statement 
and that certainly-helped to cool Unngs 
down 

The US team had a 16 0 record 
going mto the fourth day of the 
competition But 'bantamweight 
Robert Shanon lost his bout to Mcxin 
Sung Kil of South Koiea in the' third 
round on August 5 Lightweight Per- 
nell Witakar won a narrow decision 

On the same day began the noto¬ 
rious streak of jury overtumings of 
the judges' decisions Nigerian feath¬ 
erweight Peter Konyeg Wachie was 
declared wmner by the judges, but the 
jury overturned it m favour of Rafael 
Mc^ano of Columbia, South Amenca. 

On the followmg day, Willie Dewit, 



JoM Rodriguez of Puerto Rico (rigtit) ettacke Laureano Ramirez during their 51 kg class fight. 
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the Canadian heavyweight, was de¬ 
clared winner on points against un¬ 
ranked Bourchiche of Algeria. Most 
journalists and spectators thought that 
the Algerian had won in the ring. The 
charges of professional interests in 
maintaining the winning record of the 
future Canadian pro were raised. 

The next day, it was Korea’s turn 
to protest. Kim Dong Kil had won a 
3-2 from the judges, but the jury 
reversed it in favour of Jerry Page of 
the United States. The Korean offi¬ 
cials threatened to pull out their team 
from the competition. Later they filed 
a protest against the jury verict. 

No protest has been upheld by the 
executive committee of the Interna¬ 
tional Amateur Boxing Association in 
the history of Olympic boxing com¬ 
petition. As expected the committee 
upheld the jury’s decision. 

TTius a fight which even American 
promoter Bob Arum had given to the 
Korean went to the American. 

The same day the committee 
announced its decision. Another jury 
verdict went against Korea’s Park 
Hyoeng, a featherweight. The be- 



Another tense moment from the Rodriguez-Ramirez fight 


neficiary of the 4-1 overturn was 
another South American, Omar Catari 
of Venezuela. 

That was not the end of the jury 
decisions by any means. The biggies 
were yet to come. Italy’s Angelo 
Musone couldn’t believe the 5-0 ver¬ 
dict of the jury. He protested in total 
bewilderment in the ring and cried 
profusely as he went out. The crowd 
booed the decision as long as they 
could, but to no avail. 

Another equally stunning decision 
was made by the jurors in favour of 
Canada’s Shawn O’Sullivan, a light 
middleweight. According to the 
judges, he had lost to Christopher 
Riozzo of France. But the jury had a 
4-1 decision against the Frenchman. 
Only the juror from Peru had voted for 
him. The others from Pakistan, Alger¬ 
ia, Argentina, and Australia had 
favoured the Canadian. Once again the 
Press and the spectators had scored 
heavily in favour of the eventual loser. 

Now it was time for the US to suffer 
a travesty of justice. Light 
heavyweight Evander Holyfield, who 
had scor^ effortless knockouts in his 
three previous bouts was knocked out 
by the Yugoslav referee after he had 
kiMxdied down his semi-final opponent 
frra New Zealand. Holyfield was 
leadbg on all cards as the referee 
disqu^ed him. According *to the 


referee, Holyfield had thrown a punch 
after he had asked him to stop. 

TTie decision was protested by the 
US boxing officials, but as usual re¬ 
jected by the International Associa¬ 
tion. Videotapes showed that Holy- 
field had tlirown the punch after the 
referee had asked him to stop. 

However, there were a few unusual 
circumstances. First of all, Kevin Bar¬ 
ry, the New Zealander should have 
been disqualified. The referee had 
given him several warnings for fouls 
and had taken two points from him. 
Usually, after two warnings, a fighter 
is disqualified. 

The US officials also pointed out 
that the referee issued a warning and 
then three cautions to the New 
Zealander. The normal practice is that 
cautions precede warning. Once a 
warning is given he is not allowed to 
give any cautions. The next step is 
dismialification. 

1 ne US protest also said that the 
crowd noise was quite high and the 
referee was in a poor position behind 
the boxers, making it hard for Holy- 
field to hear him. The videotapes 
confirmed these points. 

What made the referee’s decision 
suspicious is the fact that the other 
finalist was a fellow Yugoslav, Anto 
Josipovic. Had Holyfield won, the 
chances of the Yugoslav for the gold 


were almost non-existent. Barry had 
already become unfit to fight for the 
next 28 days, as he had been hit in the 
head and knocked down. That meant 
an automatic gold for the Yugoslav. 
Silver was awarded to Barry and 
Holyfield was given the bronze. 

The real verdict came from Bany. 
As soon as he got up, he raised 
Holyfield’s hand indicating that he had 
won the ring. It would have been 
more appropriate earlier in the bout 

On the last day, decisions of the 
judges in favour of Frank Tate and 
Tyrel Briggs of the United States was 
booed by the American crowd. Tate’s 
opponent was O’Sullivan of Canada. 

However, Canadian coach Taylor 
Gordon said that the 5-0 decision^ 
seemed fair to him. 

Briggs, the superheavyweight won 
a 4-1 decision against Fransesco 
Damiani of Italsr. Damiani could not 
believe the decision and was totally 
outraged. 

The Americans finished with nine 
golds, one silver and one bronze. 
Their biggest haul to date was seven 
golds, each in 1952 and 1976. TTiey 
had won 52 of their 55 bouts in this 
competition. Most of them were well- 
deserved. But even the glory of the 
worthy winners was taken away by a 
bunch of officials who were not Amer¬ 
icans. 
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Gerulaitis puts the fast life 

behind him 


II^TAKI pleading the ntwb 
\ w York's golden bov 
Vitas Geiul Mb is back in town irul on 
form 

'Fhe Kid Horn Brooklyn who made it 
good' in the giamoious world of ten 
nis, hts put drugs last lais and 
paitks behind ium and, at 30, is 
milking a last diti h attempt to end his 
tolourlul carctr with a major title 

"rve still got a <oupIe of veais at 
the top lelt in me yet," savs New 
York’s favounte son, ‘1 lo»ip New 
York and get good support from the 
people there so I always go mto the 
Open in a confident fiame of mind " 

ITus year was his last realistic 
chanco of wrestmg one of the major 
championships honi the vice like giip 
of John McEnroe and Ivan Lendl 
Gerulaitis peaked at the right time, 
having reached the final of the Cana 
dian Open in Toronto, to follow en 
couraging runs to the semi finals at 
Richmond. Madnd and Milan earber in 
the year. 


Sadly tor Vitas, though, it would 
seem that his well-published flam 
boyant lilestyle and penchant tor 
nightclubbing, expensive cars and 
beautiful women w^l always oversha 
dow his on court achievements and 
tremendous talent, despite claims that 
he IS a iLformed character 

"I have* always enjoyed myself away 
from tennis but the difference be- 
twet*n me now and a few years ago is 
that 1 am piepared to put my tennis 
fiist " he says 

“My hfedyle used to get a lot of 
coverage: in the press ‘It huit those 
who put so much into my tennis such 
as my father, who introduced me to 
the game, so 1 was detennined to be 
more dedicated ” 

hoi the last couple of years the 
former Wimbledon finalist Fred Stolle 
has worked on the Americans game 
but, because of increased business 
commitments recently, has had to 
break theu- partnership. 


These days Cicrulaitis travels the 
world with Tommy Thompson, a 
coach from Harry Hopnians famous 
tennis camp in Floiida 
Hopman has long been a source of 
inspiration to (lerulaitis “1 have been 
going to Harry’s tennis camp since 1 
was a teenager,” says Gerulaitis 
“He IS the sort of guy who expects 
at least 100 per cent effort fiom his 
pliiveis which has helped unprove my 
attitude unmensely ” 

(lerulaitis is New York His life 
reads like a typical rags to riches 
Broadway musical 
“Broadway Vitas ” as he is known 
now to his friends such as model 
Chervl Tiegs and Andy Warhol on the 
New Yoik nightclub scene, is of 
Lithuanian descent 
He was bom on July 26 1954, a 
year befoie his sister Ruta fhey 
were raised in Brooklyn and father 
Vitas Snr, who is now a duector and 
teaching professional at Flushing 
Meadow, coached them both to world 
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B calm tha temper of lltoNasteee, right, after Naeteee got into a 
ied man at New York’s famous disco. Studio 54 
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*1 was determinad to cut down on the partygoing* 


class standard. 

Ruta made the world’s top forty 
until injuiy put a halt to her career in 
1980, while Vitas, under the guidance 
of Hopman, became a regular top ten 
player. 

Gerulaitis is one of the few players 
to have actually given back sometliing 
to tenms,a game that made him not 
only an intemational star but also a 
millionaire. 

Because of his love of the game and 
his love of New York, where he stiH 
lives, Gerulaitis set up the ‘Vitas 
Gerulaitis Tennis Clinics’ which are 
held in Central Park every summer, 
so as to enable underprivileged chil¬ 
dren to gam expert tuition from their 
idol and a team of experienced 
coaches. 

A further measure of the man’s 
generosity is his frequent participation 
with that other, not so loved New 
Yorker John McEnroe, ui benefit con¬ 
certs. 

“I enjoy performing gigs with John," 
says Vitas. “I can play the guitar 
pretty well while he usually does the 
vocals.” 

In Gerulaitis, McEnroe finds some¬ 
one whom he can identify with. 

“Vitas IS very easygoing and good 
fun to have around,” smiles the 
world’s number one. 

Before he retired, Bjorn Borg was 
Gerulaitis’s sparring partner and soul¬ 
mate. 

Although the Amencan failed to 
defeat his great Swedish nval in 17 
attempts, he took him to the brink in 
an epic encounter on the Centre Court 
m the semi-finals at Wimbledon in 
1977. 

“I’ll never forget that match,’’ in¬ 
sists Gerulaitis. “It was the best I’ve 
I played agamst Bjorn and there was 
I hardly an unforced error by either of 
I us,” 

1 Borg won 8-6 in the final set, but 
Gerulaitis played with all the flair and 
I tenacity we have come to expect from 
' this serve and voUey genius. 

I 'The following six years saw the six 
j foot Amencan with the long curly 
I blond hair at his brilliant best. 

I He was Australian 0{^n Champion 
. m 1977, Italian Open winner in 1977 
I and ’79 and WCT Champion in 1978. 

In 1982 he reached the Masters 
final m New York’s Madison Square 
Garden for the second time-—the 
same year he was named m court in 
connection with a cocaine buy^ ring. 

“I was cleared of suspicion but 
realised the effect the matter had on 


my family, especially my father, ” says 
Vitas. 

“I was determined to cut down on the 
partygouig and to take my tennis more 
senously." 

At first, 1983 didn't look as though, 
it would bring any rewards to Geru¬ 
laitis, but a late spurt of form brougjit 
him titles at Basle and Kuwait and a 
return to the top twenty rankings. 


TOs year at Wimbledon, he looked 
m better shape both physically and 
mentally than lor three years and 
reached tte fourth round. 

‘Tm now prepared to work harder 
than I used to, and I am certain 1 can 
get back to my form of the late 
seventies, before I retire,” he insists. 

As the song says."It's up to you 

New York, New York.”! 



»Ma/? a tennis-ball in a narrow courtyard, what makes 
one boy grow up to be Sunil Gavaskar? 



The improvised conditions made the 
first rays of the sunny days come shining 
through The courtyaid at ( hikhalwadi which 
was the kindergaiten of Gavaskar s cricketing 
education dictated its own set of rathei 
unorthodox cricketing iiiles To play the ball 
against a window pane meant being 
declared out So Gavaskar devised a way of 
hitting the ball straight down the wicket and 
along the giound Since it was virtually 
impossible to get him out legitimately his 
team mates cooked up lules that applied 
only to him They even went to the extent of 
appealing and dedaiing him out by majority 
verdict wher the ball hit his aim 

What that narrow courtyard gave the 
world was not just an athletic youth with a 
good eye and a taste loi cricket But a 
thinking rncketei who became India s batting 
colossus Rid what s the stuff that goes into 
making a loloisiis i legend a champion? 

The technology of the ‘Run 
Machine’ 

Technique is the coic ot cinket 
Even Gavaskar the pcifect touch artist 
you see today had his share of troubles in 
coming to terms with the technique of 
batting His biggest bugbear was his habit of 
angling his bat on the defensive stroke 
This invaiiably resulted in him being 
snapped up in the slips To le inforce this 
chink in h<s aimour Gavaskar put in hours 


and houis ot piaitice and gave himself up to 
the counselling ot Kamal Bhandarkar his 
first formal coach He modelled his batting 
along the hnes of the legendary Conrad 
Hunte whose seuet was a straight and high 
backlift and a fiontfoot right up to the pitch 
of the ball As a matter of fact Hunte saw 
Gavaskar play for Bombay Univeisity in the 
Vizzy Trophy Though Gavaskar didn t notch up 



many runs Hunte was thoroughly impressed 
by Gavaskar s technique 

The old master was quick to recognize 
the tremendous potential of the wung artist 
Hunte s faith in himself as a judge of 
ciicketing talent mustve got a leg up when 
he saw Gavaskar play again in his fust test 
senes as a membei of the Indian team on 
the Caribbean tour of /I He was a whirlwin' 
come of age The artist who d honed his art 
into a science 

Gavaskar s graduation fiom the narrow 
courtyard to test cricket wasn t a fairy tale 
climb to fame It was hard fought 

He sweated at every stage and woiked 
till his technique was good enough to gam 
him a promotion to the next Fiom the 
anonymity of the courtyard to Shivaji Park t 
University cricket to Ranji Trophy and finally 
to test cricket was a hard run Not only did 
Gavaskar manage it in doing so he hit ever 
known batting record in the world of ciicket 
out of sight Nothing sums him up better 
than the words of Don Bradman For many 
years I ve admired his technique, attitude 
and dedication He s the world's greatest 
opening batsman an ornament to the 
game 

The long run of the ‘Run Machine’ 

According to Botham ‘He stands out 
among contemporary batsmen for his 
durability composure and high technical 
performance at a time when all test 
cricketers face tremendous pressure" 

That s quite a compliment 

Once Gavaskar got a start in test 
cncket the precision and concentration with 
which he set about laying the foundation of 
his long innings, innings after innings, 
match after match series after series 
became almost mechanical in its consistency 
A thousand runs per 19 innings The highest 
number of hundreds, the fastest thousand, 
the maximum thousands in a calendar year, 
the highest test aggregate, the only one to 


MM SLR Built like a champion. > 
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Photo Feature 


Charity Shield ’84 

Colorsport picks up a few spectacular moments 












News National 


All-India and South East Asia Rugby Tournament 

The yearly kiss of life 
to a dying game 


E VCtl It IS said that rugby —.1 
rutfinn's game playi-d by gcntlc- 
rm'ii -IS a dving si«)rt in the coiinliv. 
fiut oadi year, the enthusiasm fm the 
sport IS revived, lx)th during the local 
tournaments and especially during the 
All-lndia and South East Asia tounicy. 

Rugby is played only in the two 
mctroiK)lises of Bombay and Calcutta 
which have then own local tourna¬ 
ments. All the teams from Bombay 
and Calcutta meet in the annual All- 
India aflaii held alternately in one of 
the two cities. 'I'his year not only 
wi're there team,'> from Bombay and 
Calcutta, but also seen in action was a 
sidr-from Chandigarh consisting of 
Kenyan studtmts studyuig theie.riiere 
was also a side from Australia com¬ 
prising Calcutt.i based Amienians who 
migrated to tlw land Down Under. 
They called themselves Arnieiiuin 
College Old Boys and were clearly the 
hot favouiitcs to win this year’s 
tournament at the CakiiUa Cricket 
and Football Club, having .ilready won 
Iasi year at Bombay. 

Judging from the Cak utta Cup and 
the enttfe rugby season in this dirty 
metio[)olis, there was no doubt that 
the '■taiidard of the game in Calcutta 
had (hopped substantially. Not only 
had the standard gone down, but the 
attitude to the game amongst the local 
youth had al-io undergone a change. 

Rugby as much at it may seem is 
not war. It is, in t,ii-|, a clean game 
requiring a great deal of thinking. This 
aspect seemed to have been lost in 
Cakutta this year. And it was thought 
that the seven Calcutta teams, local 
champions Armenians, runners-up 
LMOB Bower, Calcutta Police. Jaco- 
heans. City Old Rugger. LMOB Ti¬ 
gers and hosts CC&FC would not fair 
as well as they used to in previous 
All-india toumarnents. 

But if Calcutta standards of rugby 
had declmed Bombay was worse. 
Playing rugby in Bombay seems to be 
for reasons of social status more than 
anything else. Bombay Gytnkhana and 
Wilson Gymkhana who, in previous 
years, had teams comparable to the 


best in the country were a little more 
than pushovers in the tournament, 
this in spite ot the fact that Wilson 
reached the semi fuial. The only ini- 
provenient from Bombay were the 
two police teams, (heater Bombay 
Police won the Losets’ Plate while 
Maharashtra State Police were edged 
out by LMOB Power in the second 
round. 

With the game at such a low ebb in 
both the nerve centres ot the game. 
Chandigaih Rugby Club were dubbed 
the datk horses. They were a new 
team with little or no experience and 
no one had seen their game. But they 
were the disappointment of the 
tournament. They lost in the first 

In spite of the lower 
standards seen, the 
tournament was a 
great success 
thanks to the 
organisers... 

round to CC&FC who had eome dead 
last in the Calcutta I,eague. But what 
image the team from North India lost 
through their game they more then 
made up by their attitude towards it 
and their sporting spirit. 

The Armenian community in Calcut¬ 
ta along with the Anglo Indians fonn 
the backbone of rugby in Calcutta. 
The local Armenian side had won the 
Calcutta League this year and the 
CC&FC side comprised many Arme¬ 
nian schoolboys. And they di<i a great 
job for the hosts. 

ITie Armenian Old Boys proved 
that their trip from Down Under was 
more than worthwhile for they re¬ 
tained the All-India Cup, presented by 
the Rugby Football Union of UK in 
1926, with hardly any difficulty. 

The draw seemed to be a little 
lopsided with ACOB, the Icxal Arme¬ 
nians, Calcutta Police and the dark 
horses from Chandigarh ail in one half. 


Hie other lialf had LMOB Power and 
Wilson (iym, the only ones with the 
capacity to create an impression in the 
touniarnent. 'fhe draw suited former 
champions LMOB Power and they 
took advantage of this going through 
to the final, meeting hardly any 
opposition and beating Wilson 16-0 in 
the semi-final. 

The other semi-final saw both the 
Annenian sides fight it out. If the 
Australians met any kind of resistance 
It was in this particular match. But the 
local Aimenians made a tactical mis- 
lake. Instead of taking advantage of 
their speed they played a scrum- 
01 lenled game thus losing out to a 
team with fai greatei physical power. 

The final was expected to be a 
thrilling encounter. But it turned out 
to be a one-sided, scrappy and rough 
affair. LMOB Power never’really had 
any chance and they failed to use their 
thiee quaiters thus eliminating any 
chancf' of a fight back. They made the 
same mistake as did the local Arme¬ 
nians in the semi-final. The Australian 
pack, with skipper Eddie Galstaun as 
Its cornerstone, made use of their 
heaviness and barged through time 
and again to notch up a total of 38, 
while the local team I'ould only muster 
three points off a drop kick by Babul 
McLeod. 

One thing that must go against the* 
Australian Armenians is that, in spite 
of being a far superior team, they 
resorted to unnecessary rough play. 
But nevertheless, they were deserving 
winners. 

In spite of the lower standards 
seen, the tournament' was a ^eat 
success thanks to the organisers 
headed by the veteran Dada Osman, 
Harry Naidu and Dick Thomas. If not 
for these people, together with the 
CC&FC and the 62-year-old 
Leyboume Callaghan, who still plays 
for Bombay GyiiAhana, rugby would 
be extinct in the country. But these 
people are still around and so rugby is 
stiU very much alive and kickmg in 
India. 

Andy O'Biwn 
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Playing on a quagmire 


I N the last few weeks the Calcutta 
maidan turned into a vast quagmire. 
The rain gods seemed to have con¬ 
spired to deprive Calcuttans of one of 
their greatest source of entertain¬ 
ment. They threw cold water on the 
Calcutta league to turn it into a damp 
5^ib yet agm. 

^ut the faithfuls proved unstopp¬ 
able. Drizzle or downpour never did 
they stay away from the action, even 
thouf^ on most occasions they did not 
get their money’s worth. 

The talking point in the city’s foot¬ 
ball fraternity over the last few weeks 
has been whether East Bengal would 
be able to clinch the second spot 
beating Mohammedan Sporting who 
had earlier been the favourites to 
emerge the league runners-up. Both 
the teams had been performing rather 
mdifferently and the scales could have 
tilted either way. 

Eventually, Mohammedan Sporting 
fell slightly behind when they drew 
^ith Grirorge Telegraph and East Ben- 
^I’s chances further brightened when 
they trounced the same team 3-0, the 
club’s 17th victory from 22 matches. 


which meant East Bengal lost 11 
points as against 14 by Mohammedan 
S.C. 

On the other hand, Mohun Bagan 
moved closer to their goal when they 
overcame a rather stiff hurdle down¬ 
ing Railway F.C. by a convincing 2-0. 

Mohun Bagan, however, was find¬ 
ing it difficult to satisfy their suppor¬ 
ters. Although largely, successful, the 
team was showing signs of problems, 
with a distinct lack of cohesion be¬ 
tween the frontline and the midfield. 
The result was that both the depart¬ 
ments functioned below expectations 
and had it not been for the inexperi¬ 
ence of their unfancied rivals, they 
would have run into real trouble re¬ 
taining their lead in the league table. 

In contrast, the Mohun Bagan de¬ 
fence has shown considerable con¬ 
sistency so far. The veteran Subrata 
Bhattacharya, the mainstay in that 
department, has often lived up to his 
reputation and proved in no uncertain 
terms that he is not yet a spent force 
although he seemed to be so last 
season. 

Not only in defence, on occasions. 


Subrata played a positive role in the 
frontline also, especially when the 
team came across a nippy side with a 
strong and determined defence. 

This was the case when Mohun 
Bagan met Railway F.C. Tension be¬ 
gan to mount when the first half ended 
goallessly and Mohun Bagan failed to 
create openings in their rival territory. 

'This was time for Subrata to inter¬ 
vene, and soon he became a catalyst 
in the Mohun Bagan frontline. Mohun 
Bagan ended up with three goals, and 
the hero of the show undoubtedly was 
Subrata. 

Mohammedan Sporting’s perform¬ 
ances, however, continued to be in¬ 
different, though they did not drop any 
further points, since their draw with 
George Telegraph till the time of our 
going to press. At one stage they 
seemed bent cm giving East Bengal a 
stiff competition in the race for the 
league runners-up. But the George 
Telegraph debacle seemed to take the 
wind out of their sails. Perhaps, they 
accepted the feet that they would have 
to remain content with the third spot. 

O tpo m d '/f Suprakoti Ohothal 



Tlit0tfMuicuslodliwiSamirD«y thwartoadangwWisfnovaby Mohun Bagan** Manaah BtMttaeharya 
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Pradlp Ghosh of East Bengal 
attacks the BNR goal. One of 
the most promising players in 
the country at the moment, 
Ghosh has served his club well 
this season 
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Mohammedan Sporting’s Shak- 
ti Mitra (left) takes a header off a 
centre by team*mate Amitava 
Mukherjee (not fn picture). On 
the right is a Sporting Union 
player who fails to stop his 
opponent. Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing won the match 2*0 and the 
scorers were Debashish Mishra 
and Prasun Banerjee 
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An aerial tuaale between Sumit 
Mukherjee, the Aryana custo* 
dlan, and Mohammedan Sport* 
ing’8 Pradfp Talukdar. Trailing 
0-1 at the Interval, it was only a 
self goal by Aryans’ Bidyut 
Kundu that saved Mohamme¬ 
dan Sporting from what would 
have been their first loss of the 
> season 


Krishanu Dey of Mohun Bagan 
beats two Eastern Railway play¬ 
ers, Ranabir Das (right) and 
Jisu Pal to launch a powerful 
move. Mohun Bagan, however, 
could not beat their unfancied 
rivals and the match ended in a 
goalless draw 
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The man for the future 

Suprakash Ghoshal profiles Babu Mani, the promising footballer 
who did not take long to win the hearts of the dty’s soccer fans 


O Ijfu: 1 have managed to steer 
^rclear of the dirt of Calcutta 
so( ter I am lucky, I think ’’ 

Not many people can do that and 
when the diminutive Mohun Bagan 
right wuiger was saying this, with a 
smile on his face, I realised that in the 
last few years, this young man has 
matured well. He has acquired the 
tact one needs to survive in Calcutta 
as a footballer. 

Babu Mam came to Calcutta ui 
1982. The ’81 league champions 
Mohammedan Sporting, keen on re¬ 
taining the title, were looking for 
promising players Word came from 
Bangalore that a talent was blooming 
there, under the guidance of some 
veterans. He had the makings of a 
good lootbatler and the dedication too 
And what he needed was a break at a 
hi^er level 

^e boy had already played in the 
junior and senior Nationals for his 
State and made his mark there, 
although it was only a few vears back 
that he was iratiated mto the game, 
when he was about 14 years of age 
For a Bangalonan that was a little 


too late to take to soccer, for this is 
the only game one can see being 
plaved in this soccer city. And the 
boy’s dad was one of those people to 
whom soccer is always a source 
of delight 

Mani, therefore, should have been 
on the field much earber. But then, 
the second son ot the Mam family had 
the talent to make up for the delay. 
Now at 20 he is one of the foremost 
players of Mohun Bagan and a useful 
member of the Indian team Quite a 
quick climb up the ladder 

After the days of backyard football. 
Mam joined a C division Bangalore 
club. Independent, to make his debut 
in competitive soccer Here he met 
his first football coach, a strange man 
who had a umque way of inspiring the 
budding footballers of the club, Mr 
Sadashivam, a man fanaticallv in love 
with the game At every practice 
session he used to turn up with a c up 
and announce that it would go to the 
side wmning the practice match 

But It was the same cup day after 
day, for wm or lose the cup was never 
given to any side, on some excuse or 


other ranging fiom poor performance 
to rough play 'fhe boys clamouied in 
protest, but to no avail. Only, they 
were advised to improve then- per¬ 
formance and get the cup deservingly 
It was a small cup, but it earned more 
and more weight with every frustrat- 
uig day The boys simply hankered to 
get hold of It as soon as possible And 
the constant effort resulted in a steady 
improvement of their game What a 
way to inspire the boys' 

’’But I was receiving hardly any 
formal coaching ” 

“There was no programme to 
groom us, but 1 was recei\ mg a lot 
of praise from the elders and some 
club veterans and wis always feeling 
mspired ’’ 

The greatest inspiration however, 
was coming from home Thy head of 
the family Mam's father, wanted his^ 
son to be a footballer and was alwayA 
trying to dnvc it home to Mam that he 
should take up the game senously as 
other people do with their studies 
And Mam was begmning to beheve 
that some day football can bring him 
his bread and butter and happiness to 



Mani baing hugged by a tmnwnat* (right) after scoring agatnat East Bengal 
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his parents. He was putting in nwte 
ind more effort. 

"But we were a very poor famOy 
and at times 1 worried if football would 
ever really help me earn my livi^ and 
give us better days,” said wfani. "But 
my father was neyer worried about 
that, he loved foot^B and wanted me 
to b^ome vdiat he could not be in tus 
youth —3 full-fledged footballer. So, I 
persevered to fulfil his dream without 
worrying much about my future.” 

I^eanwhfle, Mani moved from the C 
dn’iston league to B division by joining 
Vinayaka Club and in 1980 got the 
taste of a major tournament as a 
member of the Karnataka subjunior 
team. 

“I had a very good performance in 
the Nationals that year. That was my 
first outing at the national level, and 1 
was a httle unsure about myself, 
because despite my inexperience, 1 
was always aware of the difference 
between club-level and national-level 
football”. 

Mam maintained his chmb up the 
ladder and the next year saw him in 
action for his home State in the junior 
Nationals and it turned out to be yet 
pother successful outing. Mani was 
f \ the threshold of stardom. 

^ At this juncture came a very useful 
piece of advice from a veteran, which 
had a fiur-reaching impact on his game. 
AU these days he had been playing as a 
striker and enjoying it. But the 
ormer Mohun Bagan left-out Reh- 
nan, who was watching the boy in 
action for some time realised that he 
would not make a successful striker in 
iie long run. He had certain handicaps 
hat a striker cannot afford, if he 
wants success. Mani is diminutive, 
-ather firail and not really an oppor- 
unist. 

leather he had the qualities of a 
jood winger^speed, good passing 
'Capacity ^ a good sense of the 
jame. And of course good dribbling. 

Rehman advised Mani to switch his 
xisition to the wing. And since then 
vlani has been playing as a winger, 
md the improvement in his game is 
here for all to see. 

The young Meei was thus estab- 
sl^ hinueff as one of the looming 
botballers of the country. was 
he time ' to make an important 
leaskm: whether to become a fuU 
ime footbafler ghdng up Ms studies 
iven b^ue he could reach coOejse. 
i|The Mams, both senior md junim*, 
mwever, <}M not take kxv to make up 
heir mind, FootbaB was ffieir first 
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Man! In action against BNR 


love and football was bringing them 
joy. Then why should not the vote be 
cast in its frvour? Mam gave up lus 
studies and devoted himself fully to 
soccer. 

But now Mani needed money. 
Poverty had stalked him all along since 
his childhood. Those cruel days now 
needed to come to an end. 

"I had never had proper nourish¬ 
ment when 1 was a teenaged footballer 
and you know how badly I needed it,” 
Mam lamented. 

“During those national meets 1 saw 
how footballers were givennourishing 
food and 1 kitew how important it was. 
The more I learnt about it, the more 
worried 1 grew about my future.There 
were even' times when I thou^t my 
future was bleak. 

"Still, at no stage, did I think of 
giving up football, ^ause by then I 
was deeply in love with it. 1 was 
determined 1 would become a good 
footballer, come what may.” 

In 1980, Mani had a glimpse of the 
glamour of Calcutta footbidl and a 
mream was planted deep in his mind. 
Some day he had to be part of this 


razzmatazz. Some day he must win 
the heart of this soccer city. 

His dream has come true. Today, 
Babu Mani is a n^e on everybody’s 
lips in the aty. He is the hero of the 
Mohun Bagan fans. And Mam wiB 
never forget that golden moment 
when he scored for tus team against 
their chief eneimes. East Ben^ 

That day Mam was the talk of the 
town, the man who avenged Mohun 
Bagan’s humiliation earEer ui the year. 
And Mam’s father had come down to 
Calcutta to see the match. He must 
have been a very happy man that day. 

Now, Mam has become a hero in lus 
htxne town too, a source of inspiration 
for the boys there. In fact, ms elder 
brother, who had given up soccer, 
after quite a promising start, has now 
taken up the game again, prompted by 
his brother’s success. "You know, he 
would have been a better playjer had 
he contmued to play. But he gave up. 1 
don’t know why. But now he has 
reaEsed his mistake and works hard 
to regain his skiEs. If he can become 
something, I will be the happiest 







Former world heavyweight boxing 
champion. Muhammad All 
introduces a new cologne for men 
called ‘AH' at New York’s Tavern 
On The Green restaurant 








President and Mrs Reagan pose 
for a photograph with the US 
Olympic team during breakfast at 
the Century Plaza Hotel 
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Prince Phillip of Great Britain in 
action during the recent World 
Carriage Driving Championship. 
He was placecTsecond after the 
second day’s competition 


Members of the US Olympic team 
receive a ticker-tape parade in New 
York. Two hundred and twenty-one 
Olympians participated in the 
parade 
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Extension calls 
for scrutiny 

T HK I ^tension of the terms of A. 

\\ Kanmadikar as the secretary 
and \ K P. Salve as the piesident by 
one vear in a special general body 
meeting, amending the constitution of 
the Cncontrol Board, calls for close 
scrutiny. 

Almost a month back, A. W Kan 
madikai had told this correspondent 
that theie was no question ol an> 
extension of the terms of cither 
Salve’s or his in view of the forthcom¬ 
ing Kanji Trophy Golden Jubilee 
celebiations 

When it was pointed out that the 
issue of the Haryana Cricket Boaid 
was still pending in court and thus, 
Kanbir Singh of Haryana would not be 
able to succeed him, pat came the 
reply from Kanmadikai: “There aie 
other able-bodied persons in the 
Board like Bengal's Jagmohan Dal- 
mia. ■' But a responsible member ot 
the Board was of the opinion tliat 
Dalmia was a weak case in liis own 
State because of the persistent scuf¬ 
fles in the heirarchy of the Cricket 
Associabon ot Bengal with Pankai 
Roy, Dattu Pliadkar and Dalmia quai 
relluig over trivialities. 

It IS these petty squabbles in the 
two aones, namely the East and Cen¬ 
tral, that is responsible for the exist¬ 
ence of Kanmadikar at the helm of 
affairs, 'fhe man who was reckoned as 
hannless during his election to office 
as sec retary for the second term is 
thriving on the factions in the two 
niajoi /ones, the East and West. 

Till late, Kanmadikai, the senior 
Labour Judge ot Madhya Pradesh, 
shrewdly capiulised in settling the 
differences in the Central Zone camp. 
For uistance, there had been an age¬ 
long controversy between foiiner 
Test stars like Mushtaq Ah, C S. 
Nayudu and C. T. Sarwate of the 
bygone Holkar era. It was because of 
these internal bickenngs that Kanma¬ 
dikar manoeuvred to induct two non- 
Test players into the Test selection 
panel from Central Zone, namely Ma¬ 
jor M. M. Jagdale from Madhva 
Pradesh and Raj Singh from Rajas¬ 
than. 

Consequently, the weak repre¬ 
sentation to the Board from Central 
Zone and the growing mdJference 


towaids cncket because of business 
commitments of Satish Malhotra, the 
formei vice-president ot the Cncon¬ 
trol Board from Cential Zone, gra¬ 
dually enhanced Kanmadikar’s reputa¬ 
tion as the ironman from Central 
Zone 

Dm ing his election as secretai y foi 
the second term, Kanmadikar was a 
pro Wankhede candidate—a pro¬ 
tagonist of West Zone. At that tune 
both North and East had combined 
together to fight against the domi¬ 
nance of the West in the Board. 
Though Wankhede was ousted at the 
expense of Salve, Kanmadikar man¬ 
aged to retain his fort. But immediate¬ 
ly after liis induction for the second 
teim Kanmadikar made his peace with 
1. S Bindra, the present TTFI presi¬ 
dent. the ironman ot the North Zone 
cncket circle and one who was the 
motivating force of the revolt against 
West Zone dunng the last election. 

Changing sides, Kanmadikar en- 
couiaged nval tactions m the West 
Zone with the result that in the 
Bombay Cncket Association a pro 
Kanmadikar man, former Test cricke- 
tei Polly Umngar, began to work 
actively agamst the establishment. 

Thriving on the tactions of the 
various State and zonal associations, 
Kanmadikar succeeded in hiding the 
biggest scandal of his own State asso¬ 
ciation in close alliance w»th H. H. 
Scindia, the president ot the Madhya 
Pradesh Cncket Association. Had this 
financial scandal been revealed in 


Vl'fMl i Cpftlfto 



which not Kanmadikar but the Madhya 
Pradesh Cncket Assocfuition, headed 
by H. H. Scmdia, was mainly re¬ 
sponsible. then the opportunity of 
manoeuvrmg the extension of the 
terms by a year of both Salve and 
Kanmadikar would never have been 
possible. 

Dunng the last one-day internation¬ 
al at Indore against the West Indies, 
almost Rs. 75,000 had to be accounted 
fot and recovered by the Madhya 
Piadesh Cncket Association, ol whidi 
the president is H. H Scmdia and the 
secietaiy is Chandu Sarwate. 

But, surprisingly, in a general body 
meeting ol the MPCA early this 
month at Indore. H. II. Semdw moved 
the ptoposal that the entire amount be 
wntten off! Tlii'« happened just a 
couple of days befoie the special 
general body meeting of the Cncon¬ 
trol Board at Delhi. 'Hie MPCA 
general body ineetmg was a close- 
ciicuited affair and after it was over 
Scmdia gave vague answers to local 
pressman. 

Scmdia managed this very cleverly, 
flouting all norms of the general bcxly 
meeting in allowing a local pi ess- 
man- the blue-eyed boy of the 
Maharaja—to attend the meeting ever 
though he was not a member of the 
executive committee ot the MPCA. 

Su|t et Mohintv 

_ PUNE _ 

Future Champ 

I NDIAN women’s badmmtonde¬ 
finitely has a new champion coming 
up. She IS 18-year-old Pune collegian, 
Deepti Thanekar, who recently won a 
tnple iTown in the Joshi Bandhu bad¬ 
minton tournament in Pune. ip 

The former junior national cham¬ 
pion, Deepti moves about extremely 
fast on the court and has uncanny 
precision and timing as far as shots go. 
The soft spoken girl thrashed Radhika 
Bose, national number two and nation¬ 
al doubles and mixed doubles cham¬ 
pion 11-7 11-6 in the semis. 

In the finals Deepti met another 
national player, Hufnsh Nariman of 
Bombay, and a fantastic match it was. 

Deepti deserved to win. She was not 
the junior but the talented performer 
manoeuvreing with guile and skill to 
shatter the eiqierienced Bombay play¬ 
er 12-10,10-12,11-3. 

Rahul ChandnMHlar 





August Vijay 
Amritraj pulls 
I some of his old magic out of 
the hat to repster an upset 
first round win over top 
seeded John McEnroe in 
the $ 375,000 Association 
of Tennis Professionals 
Player’s Championship at 
Mason, Ohio. Vijay wins 
6-7, 6-2, 6-3. 

l^rgei Zaboltonov of the 
Soviet Union sets a new 
world record in the men's 
2(K)m backstroke as he 
clocks 1:58.41 at the 
Friendship '84 Games at 
Moscow. He breaks Rick 
Carey’s record of 1:58.93. 

August Bjorn 
Borg, the tennis 
maestro of some years 
back, announces that he 
will be getting a divorce 


from Manana, his wife of 
four years. Rumour has it 
that Burg is involved with a 
17-year-oid Swedish beau¬ 
ty, jannicke BJorling. 

The OI>Tnpic record holder 
for the women's 100m, 
filvelyn Ashford, sets a new 
world record at the Welt- 
klasse meet at Zurich. She 
stops the clock at 10.76 
bettering her previous 
world record of 10.79. 

Vijay Amritraj is hospital¬ 
ised for treatment of ex¬ 
haustion after his loss to 
Ramesh Krishnan in the 
second round of the ATP 
Championship. Ramesh 
wins 6-2, 4-6. 6-2. 

August The 

second day of the 
first Test between England 


and Sri Lanka sees Sri 
Lanka reach 434 for four 
with centuries from Wetti- 
muny and Mendis. 

Defending champions. 
Argentina, come a cropper 
at the 28th Merdeka foot¬ 
ball tournament at Kuala 
Lumpur as they lose to 
China 1-2. 

Ramesh Krishnan also 
bows out of the ATP 
tournament as he loses to 
Paul McNamee 7-6, 6-7, 
7-6 in a marathon third 
round match at Manson, 
Ohio. 

August Interna¬ 
tional master, V. 
Ravikumar of India, pulls 
off an upset draw over the 
former world chess cham¬ 
pion Boris Spassky in the 


third round of the interna¬ 
tional chess tournament at 
London. 

The ATP tennis tourna¬ 
ment at Mason, Ohio sees 
Jimmy Connors struggle to 
get past Stefan Edberg. 
Also advancing into the 
semi finals is the defending 
champion Mats Wilander 
who edges past John Sadri 

England finish the third day 
of the first Test against Sri 
Lanka at 139 for two after 
Sri Lanka declare their first 
innings closed at 491 for 
seven. 

August Jimmy 
Connors crashes 
out to Mats Wilander 7-6. 
1-6, 7-6 in the semi final of 
the ATP tennis tourna¬ 
ment. Connors is fined 
$1,250 for his misbehaviour 
during the match. 

The Soviet swimming su¬ 
perstar, Vladimir Salnikov, 
proves his superiority in 
the long swims with a fluent 
win in the l.SOOm freestyle 
at the Friendship '84 
Games. He swims to gold 
in 15:03.51 which betters 
the LA Olympic time. 

August Mats 
Wilander retains his 
Association of Tennis Pro¬ 
fessionals tennis title beat¬ 
ing Anders Jan^d 7-6, 6-3, 

Alain Prost of France, driv¬ 
ing a McLaren Tag- 
Porsche, wins the Dutch 
Grand Prix at Zandvoort. 
Coming in second is Niki 
Lauda, also in a similar 
car. 

August Sri 

Lanka and England 
end their Test at Lords in a 
tame draw. Ian Botham be¬ 
comes the third highest 
wicket-taker with 308 
wickets. 

Richard Hadlee of New 
Zealand does the coveted 
County ‘double’ as he 
scores l.OtX) runs and 
takes 100 wickets. 



circular track at the IIHnola State Fair In Springfield aa part of the merriment 
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Contradictions 

An ciit lorm 

RUMANhiM, the act of makirif' a 
statonu 111 on radio or TV winch is 
■mmedu'iti Ic contradicted b\ actual 
happenint'. found a plac e in the (Jl\ m 
pic (i.inw s In fac t, then* \\a^ a flood 
of Trunianisni. Coninientalor Hatvey 
Smith ol the ItHC is repoi ted to ha\ e 
sounded like the Mastei himself, 
some even felt he w,is doing it on 
pin pose. 

However for sheet classic simi)lic- 
itv, Brendon f'osler’s effort was the 
best. 

Commenting on the fast tune set in 
the 8(M)m heats by the Brazilian Joa 
quim Cruz, Foster said )Ust as the linal 
of the event was about to stai t. “No 
man can run so fast without taking too 
much out of himself." Rather less than 
two minutes later. C ruz. had com¬ 
pleted his reply ~a gold medal and an 
Olympic Ieuird 

Cricketing 

Renaissance 

Presto 

NE has heard of Italians playing 
football—but cricket, never. 

Then one is wrong. For anvone not 
aware that the nation (represented by 
the XL Club) is undertaking the first 
cricket tour of England,.jr that cricket 
is played in Italy, it should be known it 
has been part of then culture since the 
days of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. In fact, it goes wav back to 
1793 

Granted, there are nine clubs only, 
all of which play on matted w'ickets. 
Each club is required to field seven 
men of Italian birth wlio must bowl 
one-sixth of the total overs. But in the 
team tounng England—the captain is 
a Sn Lankan, the vice captain an 
Indian doctor of political science, the 
wicket-keeper a Welshin<in, and the 
first change seamer a Goan. In 
addition, there is also an Englishman, 
a Scotsman, two more .Sri Lankans 
and nine Italians. All speak Italian, 
although on the field English is the 
common language. Just occasionally 
there are shouts of “presto"! "mazza” 
(twit) and “receiver" (wicket-keeper). 

t^st month Italy was elected to the 
International Cncket Conference 
though they are not yet good enough 
to compete for the ICC trophy, the 


qualih ing 11 luiid of t In W orld Cup. 

'1 h( best chance of success loi the 
tounng side will come w hen tliev play 
'lus^i’ioie F^ark, a side whose beer 
consiiriiption is far greater than their 
runs talk 


Still Alive 

Only lust about 

llE'i say even God is an English 
man 1 he English are very 
optimistK. esiiecially when it comes to 
them''(:he‘' The 5 0 whitewash (or 
soriii ''.I, blafkwash) of the English 
i rii ki t ti ,im at the hands of the West 
Induiiis w.isciiticised by all, even the 
Ivnglish themselves. No matter what 
the I filoui.it was a thorough thiashing 
that the English received. 

But, Mike Brearley, the man with a 



BrMrIay: English optimism 


degree in people, has shown his 
English nature in the Sunday Times. 
He feels that the ‘reports of our death 
are greatly exaggerated.' 

Says Brearley in his article, “One 
thing is clear, England were not 
disgraced this summer... we got into 
promising positions in all but the first 
Test” 

But the ex-England captain admits 
that the West Indies “are a super 
side" What comes as a surprise is 
Brearley's criticism of Peter May’s 
choice of captain. He feels that Keith 
Fletcher would have been a better 
choice than Darid Gower. 

Would It have made a difference, 
Mike? 


Unpatriotic 

Dropping the baton 

HILE the L.A (James in general 
were a great success, the ABC’s 
televKsion cov erage has come in for 
massive criticism. But ABC did bungle 
up the patriotic cov erage once 
All week ABC had played up Carl 
Lewis’ quest for his foui th gold. But 
on the night his fourth race was to 
take place ABC dropped the baton 
Instead of showing the 4x 100 m 
relay live to an enthusiastic and 
equally patriotic American audience. 
ABC showed diving preliminaries 
Embarrassed, after icalising their 
mistake, \BC offic laJs huiried the big 
race on to the screen But it was 
late—fifteen minutes to be exact. 

No explanations were given as to 
the delay, but the night before one 
ABC announcer had said that Lewis 
was in the 4 x 400m relay Perhaps 
they were waiting for that race to 
show the American public how Lewis 
emulated Jesse Owens 

New Zico 

Rising star 

N the last couple of years Brazil has 
discovered a succession of “new 
Peles" and “new Zicos”, but these 
new stars never quite lived up to what 
was expected of them. Thus naming 
one more seems a waste of time. 

But 20-year-old baby-faced 
nud-fielder Jose Roberto Gama de 
Oliveira, better known as Bebeto, is 
not of the same breed. He plays for 
Flamingo, and he has already made 
Flamingo fens forget about their idol, ^ 
Zico. ^ 

After Bebeto’s recent 
performances (he has scored four 
goals in his first 5 games) club officials 
have stopped talking about bringing 
Zico back from Italy s Udinese, to 
whom they sold him for $4 million. 
Many of his team mates say that with 
Bebeto around, "It’s just like having 
Zico still here’’. 

On a recent visit to Rio, Zico said he 
thought Bebeto was a fine player who 
IS certain to became a star vrith a bit 
more experience, but he hoped that 
success would not go to his head and 
endanger his career...as it has done 
for several hopefuls in the past. 

But that’s not so with Bebeta Says 
he, “I’ve got a lot to learn". 
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(S) Milestones of the *84 Olympics 

LOS ANGELES' You saw all those super sportsfolk break 
all those records on T. V. But there were funny things that 
happened that made folk break out into laughter, which are 
listed heu tor the record. 

Some ot the competitors in waterpob woie two pairs of 
swimming trunks m the pool—just in case. “People wdl try 
anything to stop you,” said Terry Schroeder of the U.S. 
team, and one must avoid naked displays of success! 

In the equestrian event of the modem pentathlon, 
Egypt's Ahmed Nasser drew a horse called Smooth 
.Sailing. It threw him thnce. 


Britain’s Ricky Burrell caused a stir among fellow 
swimmers when he showed up ^ pi^tice with the 
outline of the Union Jack flag shihMjd into his hair. Mexican 
swimmer Sara Guido who speaks only English hired two 
translators just to talk to her coach who knows no Enghsh. 

Americans were disappointed to miss a ‘double De&er’ 
when their track queen Mary decided to participate only in 
one event. When sadly, she tripped and fell, their hopes 
went bus(t). 

■•mi* Tellto v 



Homesick &reen 
Bay Packer fan, now restdtng in 
Palm SpKng;5 Califom-ia. 
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The soldier with the sprint 

How ‘The Agony Man’ trained 


E mil ZATOPEK first became 
known outside his native 
Czechoslovakia when he came fifth to 
Sydney Wooderson in the 1946 Euro¬ 
pium Games 5,000 metres race. But 
h^ias still very much a mystery man 
when he came to London two years 
later for the Olympic Games 
Experts were sceptical of his tunes 
They had heard of his punishing train¬ 
ing schedules and his unorthodox tac¬ 
tics of sprmting like a 10<J-melre 
runner in the middle of a long race 
Thev dubbed him 'The Agony Man’ 
because his face was contorted in 
agony every time he ran 
Twenty-seven runners Imed up for 
the start of the 10,000 metres in 
London on July 30 The start had been 
delaved bv hold ups ui other events 
The runners were glad, for by the 
time the starter’s pistol went, it was 
Vs^enty to seven and the tempciature 
•^(1 dropped a tew welcome degrees 
f The ravounte for the event was the 
veteran Fmn Viljo Memo 

The signal 

Zatopekhad arranged to run to a 
schedule of /1 seconds per lap His 
coach held up different coloured pan's 
of shorts to signify if he had gone too 
slow or too last 

Zatopek was ui 17th position until 
the 9th lap when the signal came to 
speed up. His face was wracked m 
apparent pam. He looked ready to 
collapse. The pace killed Heino. He 
draped out 

fl. this tune the spnntmg Zatopek, 
urged on by incessant chants of 
‘Zatopek, Zatopek’ from the 60,000 
crowd, had lapped most of the other 
runners and he had no idea that Hemo 
had refired. 

Zatopek won m a new Olympic 
record time of 29 minutes 59.6 
seconds. 

The track 

He first started runnuig at ni^t 
school m Zbn, after domg a day’s work 
in the chemical department of a shoe 
fiKUHy. He preferred to run in cross 
country races but was soon convinced 
&L 


EMIL ZATOPEK 



One of a senes 
from 

Vaseline 

HAIR TONIC 


that the track was the best place to 
attack records and get hunseif talked 
about 

His record attempts were mter- 
rupted ui 1945 when W was called up 
into the Army. But the War was over 
and he hked the life so much that he 
became a regular This gave hun more 
tune for trauung. He believed ui train- 
uig m as tough conditions as he could 
find because ‘the track would then be 
a welcome relief. 

In his qualifying heat for the 5,000 
metres final, Zatopek had agreed to 
share the pace-settuig with the Swede 
Ahlden to ensure tlut both qualified 
without straoung themselves unduly. 
But Ahlden broke the agreement and, 
near the end, raced uito a big lead. 

The final 

Zatopek was enraged and flogged 
himself m an effort to cat -h hun. He 
failed. Both men qualified. 

Zatopek took the lead soon after the 
start in the final, which was run on 
Bank Holiday Monday m pouting ram. 
The effort looked to have provM too 
much for him fin: when the final lap 
be^ he was dearly 50 yards behind 
Reiff (Belipum). He was beatea..or 


so everyone m the 80,000 crowd 
thought. 

But Zatopek, the Anny lieutenant m 
the red vest, suddenly launched into 
one of his dynamic spnnts. The ^ 
closed. There was no-one left ui his 
seat. Could the Czech do die un- 
possible? 

In the last few stndes he pulled up 
to Reiffs shoulder but he left it too 
late. Reiff won by a yard. 

The following year Zatopek broke 
the world 10,000 metres record. A 
senes of illnesses and accidents didn’t 
stop him collectmg a pile of European 
and world records m the next four 
years He was the unquestioned kmg 
of middle distance runnmg. 

The Olympics 

On the openuig day of the 1952 
Olympics at Helsmki he confirmed 
that ratuig by beatmg the world’s best 
m the 10,000 metres final Gordon 
Pffie of Great Bntam was one of the 
chanmions who couldn’t compete with 
him. Zatopek’s time of 29 mmutes 17 
seconds was a new Olympic record. 

The field for the 5,000 race which 
took place on July 24 in front of 66,000 
people, was even stronger than for 
the 10,000 It mcluded Pine, Chns 
Chataw^ (Great Bntam), Reiff (Bel¬ 
gium), Schade (Germany), Munoun 
(France) and Anoufhev (USSR). And 
of course. Staff Captam Zatopek. 

Chataway was the early leader, 
then the favounte, Schade. Zatopek 
took over, then Pine. Reiff dropped 
out Schade was leader once more. 

In the last lap the tortured Zatopek 
went past Chataway and Schatte. 
Three hundred metres from home it 
was Chataway. Munoun. Chataway 
collapsed. And the man who crossed 
the one first was....Zatopek. 

On the last day of the Olympiad, 
Zatopek entered the marathon and 
won that, too, to give him tiuree gold 
medals. 


SI8V0 Doaglas 
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Karnataka-1000 


A success story 


I T w IS itcolades all the wa\ foi the 
Kaiii itaka KXX) which turned inter 
national this >eat, for i( produied 
thi ills ,ind spiUb aplentv And coming 
thiough It all magnificentIv to take the 
top spot was Hydeiabad’s ace rallyist 
Kiran Modv who had D K Rao as his 
navigator in their modified Dolphin 
Kiran Modv, who represented the 
Andhra Pradesh Motor Sports Club 
thus created history for he is the only 
rallyist in the country who lias won the 
Nationals thrice He has won the 
K-KXK) twice before 
The rally which stretched man and 
machine to the limit, bringing out the 
best in them was a great tnumph for 
the Andhra team, for the second spot 
went to 24 year old Baba Sitanand and 
20-vear-old Osm<inia Universitv 
graduate Tlnrmal Roy who were in a 
Fiat Safari, along with the Dolphins 
In consistent y you cannot lieat 
Coorg’sP K Bopanna Twice winner 
)f the Mysore Safari, he has been in 
many a rally, particularly the K KXM) 
This time he picked up the thiid prize 
with his crew of young L Shivashank 
arandM A Subbaiah, 

Bopanna stuck to his old Ambassa¬ 
dor and won the Armstrong Trophy 
plus a prize of Rs 20, (KX) for the 
best-perfomiuig Indian car This is a 
unique Ambassador, for he has been 
using It for SIX successive rallies and 
one wonders if any other car in the 
country can match that performance- 
it s either out rallymg or in the work 
shop' 

On this rally they had four punc 
tures, broke a shex k absorber and 
then had problems with the gearbox. 
But even without the third gear they 
limped back to Bangalore as they 
were sure of the Armstrong Ttophy 
Who says perseverence doesn’t pay'* 
So gruelling and tough wa-. the 



rally especially m the second stage 
which took the competitors tlirough 
slushy, slippery and dirty roads, that it 
took a heavy toll All the four unported 
cars two of them foreign entries from 
Dub,ii tailed to make it, although the 
United Aiab Emuates railyists were 
distinctly unlucky for both went for a 
toss in the early stages, shattering 


Eswaran, Murali G Ema and Vicky 
Murthy who were expected to sur- 
pnse ’em all in their ‘Mayura’.a 
prototype car built ui Coimbatore 
Uday was all praise for the car when 
It lined up for the start But a leaky 
gearbox and a broken accelerator 
cable mucked everything up. They 
were hterally pushed off the ramp and 



Mrs. Nandini Alva, wife of Mr. Jeevra] Alva, Minister for Sporte 
and Youth Services presenting the MIco Trophy to the winners 
of the K-1000 international rally 


then* lights and wind screens 
One was a Mitsubishi Lancer and 
the other a Toyota Celica Coimba 
tore’s ace Kanvardan and Pratap 
Jayaiam, who were domg pretty well 
in their Ford Escort pulled out near 
Chikmagalur due to a leaky pump, 
while Vicky Chandok had mechanical 
problems with his Ford Escort and 
c ailed It a day near Chikmagalur. 
The unluckiest of them all were Uday 


gave up the rally. 

There were as many as 10 drop¬ 
outs in the second stage C. K. Jinnan 
of Coimbatore, who had built up an 
early lead, had trouble in the axle, and 
pulled out Ravi Gupta and Dr Ravi 
Prakash went off the roKl and down a 
20-foot ditch 120 miles off 

The other drop-outs were Dr 
Saboo, the top seed, Hinyana Gowda 
from Chikmaplur, Jaya VittaL m the 


THE RELIABLE TYRES 
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ciilyMaruti Suzuki, AnilJoKani 
Chandrasekhar, Col George Kuruvilla 
(»1 the Corps of Military Police, Kam 
lesh Patel of Madras recent winnc r of 
the Popular Kally at Cochin and the 
couple from Hyderabad Shaukat Khan 
and Sultana Khan 
Bangalore-bom Moliammed Har 
nsh was with a young 20 year old 
Aiab, Kadfooi Mohammed in the 
Mitsubishi Lancer Turbo from Dubai 
n|t\ left the Sree Kanteerava Sta¬ 
dium like a bomb and were ahead of 
the field in the first two special stages 
But Kiran Mody with superb driving 
was just 13 seconds behind them 


lights were smashed but the Dubai 
lads drove m ram covering a distance 
oflSOOkms 

T hen came another mishap They 
were trying to overtake Abdul 
Aslani s car with no indication from 
the driver of danger ahead As they 
oveitook him a herd of cows which 
had suddenly got up damaged their car 
badly, bitaking the computer system 
We were still determined to finish, ” 
said Harnsh later, but our service got 
lost in the Chikmagalur Estates and 
since the gates were locked took it 
some time gettmg out But they were 
not destined to finish, for they crashec 
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The much’fanclad Dubai taam: Kudfoor Mohammad and 
Harriah with thair MItaublahl 


closely followed by Ravi Gupta 
Then came the mishaps for the 
Dubai cars. Just before Davangere the 
Mitsubishi hit a bullock cart patked 
right across the road after a turning 
and according to Harnsh, it was de- 
bberately done with the cartmen hid- 
mg behind bushes The car rolled 
thnee and turned turtle and it was the 
cartmen who helped in putting it back 
on the road 


head on agamst an estate jeep. 

The Toyota Celica tumbled 35 feet 
down a slope before Davangere and 
lost the wmdscreen and Ii^ts with C 
G Subramanyam’s co-dnver Shahan- 
sha Ibrahim hurt badly Butthevtoo 
displayed tremendous mts as they 
went on to reach Goa. While Ibrahim 
was leaduig the book and lookuig a^r 
the petrol now, ‘Ceegee’, as his team¬ 
mate IS popularly known in Dubai, was 


The wmdscreen was broken and the dnvmg wi^ one hand and usmg the 


other to handle the navigation lights 
and keepmg track of the road, careful¬ 
ly watchmg the edge of the road 

At Goa Ibrahim was given some 
pain-killer mjections They took off 
from Goa, but nearmg Chikmagalui 
Ibrahim could not stand the pam any 
longer and Ceegee decided to take 
him to a doctor, who said that the fifth 
bone of the spuial cord was either 
damaged or broken Said Ceegee in 
Bangalore later “He is not in any 
serious danger, but will have to take 
complete rest here for a month at 
least before decidmg to go back ” 

The third leg from Ooty to Banga¬ 
lore set a rousing pace for the vehicles 
3 who were given a speed of 71 km per 
i hour But that was not a problem for 
Kiran Mody who roared m first fol 
lowed by Baba Sidyanand, P K 
Bopanna, Rajiv Rai. Abdul Salam, 
Pestonji, Vijayakumar, Vaseem 
Moizuddm, Vmod Shivappa, A Shah, 
B N Prakash, Abdul Salam and 
Rajkumar Shah—only eight of them 
finishing the rallv A jolly good show, 
mdeed 

The APMSC team stole the thunder 
knockmg away the team trophy as 
well and several other pnzes and 
when the team tro^y was announced 
It was good to see Dinaz literally 
dragging team manager Ah Moham¬ 
med to take the cup Ah was m charge 
of die crack service team which did a 
superbjob 

TTie rally brought out the 
tremendous part played by the service 
teams and we had for the first time a 
service team of the manufacturers— 
the Premier Automobiles 

Kiran Mody and Dinaz were of the 
opiiuon that Indian drivers can com¬ 
pete with the best in the world, but, 
for the cars to perform at top notch, 
service back-up was essential And 
they proved their point 

Mody came up with a notable sug¬ 
gestion He felt that the FMSCI 
should help Indian dnvers in importing 
foreign cars so that they could per 
form as well as the foreigners 

Kudos to the organisers for a grand 
show It IS the only rally in the country 
which has been successfully held over 
the last decade 
Anil Aravmdam 
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ACROSS 

1 Olympic diving champion has an 
exclamation of pain in the middle (1,8) 

6 England s latest call-up for bowling 
duty IS not old (5) 

7 One More whaP an Indian spinner s 
yam (4) 

6 Undersea divers are also called this 
divers (4) 

9 Priceless crockery for an emerging 
sporting power (5) 

10 Bespectacled Japanese table tennis 
player has a negative ending (1,4) 

11 Competition in which even 
professionals are allowed to participate 

(4) 

13 Day interspersing a Test match (4) 

14 Country of origin of kho-kho returns 

(5) 

15 Lady Fatima is no figure of worship 
but a Bntish javelin thrower (9) 

DOWN 

2 A cricketing Oasim from Pakistan, but 
not Iqbal (4) 

3 When Bradman got a century it was 
quite usual but when he got out for 
zero itwas'>(4) 

4 Britain s long distance runner makes 
a sound like a cow in the beginning (9) 

5 Man who beat All for the second time 
in the Greatest s career ends in a 
heavyweight (3 6) 

12 Contractor whose Test career ended 
in the West Indies with a blow on the 
head (4) 

13 Cereal for a South African 
all-rounder (4) 

Excellent-16-15, Good-14. Fair-13 

Qwz 

HanjnGhOM 

QUESTIONS 

1 The offspring of a Nigerian father and 
a Scottish mother won the Olympic 
decathlon gold idenOfyhim 


2 Which was the closest marathon 
finish in Olympic histo^'^ 

3 Which gold m^allist of Moscow 
Olympic was kilted in a car accident 
in 1961? 

4 Who brought Mexico its first Olympic 
track-and-field gold? 

5 Which Olympic pole vault champion 
was nicknamed “The Vaulting 
Vicar”? 

6 When did South Africa participate in 
an Olympics for the last time? 

7 In an Olympics there was an innova¬ 
tion at the closing ceremony It was 
decided to let all the athletes march 
together instead of by nation, as a 
symbol of global unity Which was 
the Olympics and whose suggestion 
It was? 

8 Who was the first Olympic athlete to 
use a fibreglass pole7 
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#7 3 2 
C?J 9 7 3 
-010 6 
#Q 8 5 3 


#A Q 8 
C?K 4 

-OA K 9 5 3 
#K 4 2 


#9 4 

C:?JQ 10 8 6 
00872 
#J 10 9 


#K J 10 6 5 
C?A 5 2 
O J A 
#A 7 6 

South is the dealer at game all and the 
bidding may go 


South 

West 

North 

East 

1# 

pass 

30 

pass 

3# 

pass 

4NT 

pass 

sc;? 

pass 

5NT 

pass 

60 

pass 

7# 

all pass 


West leads a low spade You show the 
North-South cards only and state that 
there is no trap Trumps are 3-2 and 
diamonds 4-2 What is the best line of 
play for seven spades? 

A quick analyst may attempt to brush off 
Vie question There are five trumps in 
your own hand, he will say, six top 
winners in the side suits, a heart ruff, 


Bridge 


Bont Schapiro 


Here is a hand with which you may trap 
your friends, including those who have a 
good opinion of their game 


SOLUTION 252 

aaongancKia 
a am mi 

a an a 

aaaaa nnaam 
a a a a a 
a aaanaaa a 
an a an 
aaaaa naaaa 
a a a a 

a a a a 

aaaaaaaaa 


you please play it out for me’ Remem-'' 
ber, a trump has been led ” 

Weanly, your fnend puts on the 8 of 
trumps from dummy—and you say “Un¬ 
lucky! One down I 

If you look at it closely you will see that 
after the 8 of spades has been covered 
by the 9 and lack South cannot do 
everything he will need to ruff diamonds 
with the remaining spades honours in 
his own hand, and a heart with dumrm's 
queen of spades Eventually West's 7 of 
spades will become a master 
All that IS necessary is to play a high 
wade from dummy on the opening lead 
Then the rest of the play is straightfor¬ 
ward ' 

Thia waek’a quiz: At love all in a pairs 
event the bidding begins 


South 

West 

North 

East 

— 

pass 

pass 

ICP 

pass 

1 NT 

pass 

2C? 

pass 

pass 

2# 

pass 

pass 

South holds 

3c;? 

pass 

pass 


#K 7 2 

•O A 10 6 4 2 
#A 7 5 3 

What would you bid now—pass, double, 
3NT (both minors)? 

Answer: At the table I doubled and 
collected 300, as East m ispijwed6!»a 
cards In a pairs you have to take stroi^ 
action at the three level. 
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Flavour is 

my VNiyof life! 


"An exhkarating fide 
as the sun com^ up, 
a week-end by the sea, 
a sharing of pleasuies 
wHh Mends. 

Thofs flavour. 

Capstan flavour*’ 










Goodyear brings you 
America’s popular motor cycle tyre 



Today's motor cycles are 
masterpieces of precision 
and they deserve the tyres 
to match their standards 
That’s why Goodyear built 
the Fagle A/T Motor cycle 
tyre - a product of its 
technology leadership 
worldwide and drive for 
excellence ‘Eagle makes 
driving a lot more fun 
providing a better ride 
handling, comfort and of 
course mileage Come Fly 
with the Eagle’ 

Here’s what makes the 
Eagle A/T so outstanding. 

1. Computer designed 
tread for stability and 
better handling on 
wet and dry roads. 

2. Round shoulders 
assist safer and surer 
turning. And prevent 
from skidding. 

3. Exclusive 3T process 
shrugs off the hazards 
of bumps and pot¬ 
holes. 


FLT WITH 
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The US Open Tennm 
tournament at Rushing 
Meadow was a rehash of this 
year's Wimbledon in the sense 
that It threw up no new faces 
I with the possible exception of 

Pat Cash, and that it was 
dominated by John McEnroe 
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Ironical 

choice 

MY hearty congratulabons on your 
magnificoit coverage of the 23rd 
Olympiad and, in retrospect, it is 
better to chensh the memories of the 
spectacidar performance of P T 
Usha rather than going m for an 
autopsy of our overall perfoimances 

Now the curtain is about to nse on 
the ensuing cncket season with the 
sounding of acrimonious arguments on 
the issue of captaincy Frankly 
speaking, the question does not even 
arise, considering the fact that 
Gavaskar led India in the Asia Cup 
only in the absence of Kapil Dev 

It IS ironical to recall Gavaskar to 
lead the team since it was the 
aftermath of the previous tour to that 
country which led to his removal from 
the post The urgent need IS for 
sorting out the problems without 
liarmmg the sentiments of the 
contenders Besides, did Kapil foil to 
dehver the goods so as to remove him 
now> 

JAIRAMITTEKOT, 

Sultanate of Oman 

Ecstasy 

THANK you for bringing out such a 
superb issue dated August 22 All the 
photographs were indeed very 
absorbing, especially the 
centrespread—the Los Angeles 
Colesium. 

But, to my mind, the picture of 
Evelyn Ashford, standir^ on the 
podium and waving to the crowd with 
brunnung eyes, has captured the 
ecstasy of winning an Olympic gold 
PARTHASm 
Calcutta 

Adtomalshow 

WE were extremely happy to see 
issues of ^itsworid again after 
a* prolonged closure over 
reported iabc^ trouble. One is gfod to 
witness the revival of sportsmanship 
in opening the publicabons under the 
control of the ABP group, 

We were very sad to look at the 
Indian contingent who returned engity 
handed. Wasting of precious foreign 
exchange apart, the Indian team could 
har^ leave any notable in^iression 
either at Los Angeles or (Hi the future 
asinrants. Our defeat at the hands of 
AustraSa mhocdcey was extremely 


shocking. We conceded for too 
many goals and foiled to convert 
penalty strokes. The reasons given 
by the team manager are for from 
convmcmg. Was the A^nal ^w diK 
to lack of sincere efibrt or absence of 
proper team spirit’ The only 
exception was P T Usha who was 
distmctly unlucky not to «t a bronze, 
having lost by a nundreoth of a second 
to a Rumanian competitor. We pmned 
much hope on our wrestlers but they 
too foiled to nse to the occasion 

Seoul IS not for off It is time our 
existing talents were vigorously 
trained in the art of learning the right 
technique to achieve some 
breakthrough.. The latent latent from 
the rural areas and tnbal areas—these 
chaps are full of stamma and 
strength—areto be tapped and 
trained at the grassroots to obtain the 
best out of them 

The trainers too, need be 
meticulously spott^ and put to 
vigorous training before assigung the 
future task A sohd and strong base 
for the next Indian contingent sans 
politics has to be built anew to take 
the country ahead in sports 
SHYAMALGUPIA, 

Burdwan 

The best is yet to com* 

P T USHA’s fantastic (by our 
standards, of course) performance m 
making the final of 4% metres hurdles 
at Los Angeles by winning her semis 
was quite favourably commented upon 
by two or three athletic coaches 
there 

All of them agreed that Usha has 
the potential to win the event in 1988 
at SmuI as she is just 20 now and 
will be hitting her peak at 24 then. 
Provided, they adcled, Usha could be 
trained ii> the U.S by some of the 
leading coaches. 

Accordmg to them, Usha already 
has an astonishing burst of speed that 
would do justxie to shorter sprints hke 
the 100 metres and 200 metres, and 
if she could be tramedrufot away to 
st|;addle the hurdles low ^sha r^t 
now hurdles very hi^ over the bar, 
thereby fosmg vmuabte spht seconds) 
as other world’s leading hurdlers do m 
just damming over the bar, then she 
would not only wm the 400 metre 
hurdles but wot^ m the process, set 
a record that might stand for long. 

K K. NINAN, 

Bixabay. 
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l ie cancers 
within tennis 

Michael Mewshaw explains that it is no longer rare when a .' 
tennis player deliberately loses a match. With thousands of 
dollars at stake, nothing is strange about this attitude to 
professional tennis: nor are eyebrows raised when players 
accept “appearance money” over and above their tournament 
winnings. This is the second extract from the book “Short 
Circuit,” published by Collins, London and priced at £5.95 

T he Colombia-Excelsror in on the double stairway that curved to fare badly either. If knocked out in the 
tienoa, like many old the mezzanine, loitering beneath an first round, they’d receive $2,000 for 
fashioned luxury hotels, faces enormous chandelier and talking loud- their day’s labour, and if they cared to 
the tram station. During the ly enough to set the cut glass quiver- play doubles they could pick up.^ 
days of horses and buggies, parasols mg, these animated young men in blue another $500 for being beaten. World 
and bustles, the piazza out front must jeans and sneakers, many of them Championship Tennis had expected a 
have been as serene as the hotel’s scrufry and imshaven, were not. it tournament with a $300,000 purse to 
facade. Then, a guest might have transpired, an occupying army of dis- attract the very best players, but of 
been tempted to lean out and look grunUed workers. They had every the 32 entries only two were in the 
downhili to the port, oi uphill at the reason to be pleased with the condi- top ten in the computer rankings— 
labynnth of streets, some as narrow tions of their employment. Profession- Ivan Lendl, a hollow-cheeked, 22- 
as footpaths, as dark as tunnels, as al tennis players, they had gathered year-old Czech dressed in designer 
steep as stairways. Now the windows for the Bitti Bergamo Memorial jeans and a fleece-lined bombarmer 
had to remain shuttered against the Tournament, one of twenty-two jacket, and Vitas Geiulaitis. Unlike 
traffic which sluiced through the p/az- events on the World Championship the odier players in their blue denim, 
za with ail the shrill hanmnies of a Tennis circuit which offers eij^t mil- Vitas wore what tqiptared to be a p^ 
Formula One race. lion dollars in prize money. of white flannel lounging pyjamas wiUi 

The day I arrived in late Februpy The winner here would walk away a purple stripe down the legs, 
there were other disconcerting with $100,000 for a week's work— At the Cokxnto-Excelsior, I ste^ 
changes. Next door to the Coldmbia-j more than the Wimbledon or US Open ped into an elevator widi Vijay Am A 
Excelsior, a sign advertised ‘Every} champion carries off. Losers wouldn’t a tall, smiling Indian who was txM 

Day Sexy Movies’. This made the . . .. ■ ■■ ■. .. - in Madras and now lives in Marina del 

films sound less erotic than humdrum. n ^ . . . . Rey, CaMomia. His hair is iridescent 

I passed up the movie and lugged my snO nClB 08CK lO black, like the wing of a crow, and his 

suitcases to the hotel entrance. No Q6n08i I Sflt fllOFIO. ^ ^ 

one rushed out to offer a hand. The ^_ ■-«- ^ whites of his eyes appear startlin^y 

bellboys were on strike. They had PiUlOUliOiy IiOUDlOQ. bri^t ami large. His gdd neck cluun 
scribbled their demands on cardboard Much Of What I had and Rolmc watch also seem larger and 

placards and taped them to the col- Innrnnfl that _■- brighter. ‘See Uie matches tom^t?’ I 

umns outside. They wanted more IOqiTIBu uial W06K asked. V&y went loose-limbed with 

money, better conditions, and dignity reitOratad 0 SinOlO laui^ter. T never watch tennis. I hate 

for all workers. thnmn I Ma fha. watdiii^tennis!” 

In the lobby, it looked as thoi^ the inWiW. 14W Oil IflB The WCT guide book says of 

lumpen proletariat had determoHMl to ClfCUlt Wa8 llOt What It Aniritng ‘probmly the most popular 
take possession of the place until their nnpnnrg^ tn {dayer among his peers on bte pro 

demands were met. Sprawled on the op|iWiioU w IJO tour...an aiticidate gentleman vdio is, 

green baize furniture, huidcered down - also a great ambassador for his sport 


and his country.' \^y was the tone 
player to commit hun^ exdu^ely 
to the WCT tour. He e^qilaaied that he 
had done this with the tuU understand¬ 
ing that he would have to qualify for 
any Grand Prix event he cared to 
enter. Wmbtedon was the only non- 
WCT event he wanted to play. Along 
with his brothers Anand and Ashok, 
Vijay owns a film production company 
in Hollywood which develops movies 
and television specials. A1G. Hill, Jr., 
President of World Championship 
Tennis, is listed as ‘general partner of. 
Amritr^ Productions’. In May, Amrit- 
raj Productions would be awarded the 
ri^ts to produce the 1981 WCT 
Hi^ghts film. 

When 1 asked what his reaction 
would be if Bjorn Borg were allowed 
to play Wimbfedon widiout qualifying, 
Vijay said he would object strenuous¬ 
ly. A rule was a rule and should apply 
to everybody, even to Borg. Oh, Borg 
was a great champion, but eve^ man 
had ‘certain minimal responsibilities to 
the game and to the other players. 
Borg contributes to tennis by playing, 
but in no other way’. 

In his sunny, diplomatic manner, 
Vijay expressed displeasure with play- 
ers who violated the rules of their 
' union and misbehaved on court. He 
thou^t fines were ineffective; mis¬ 
creants should be suspended for six 
mondis to a year. 

Since he was scheduled to meet 
John McEnroe in a Davis Cup matdi 
next week, 1 asked if he were ever 
tempted to retaliate and do something 
dramatic to curb what he considered 
to be the American’s chronic miscon¬ 
duct. For an instant, Vjjay’s smile 
vanished and he drew himself up to his 
full hei|d>t of sbc feet three. ‘I’d never 
lower myself to that level.’ 

. Rules were rules, he repeated. 
fThey should apply to everybody. Too 
many exceptions were made; too 
often the top players received pre- 
1 ferential treatment -For instance, 
Borg had a Contract as touring pro 
with Caesar’s Palace in Las Vegas and 
was obligated to play its annual 
toumament the Aim King Classic. 
Snce it was a Grand Piix event and 
since Borg had failed to sign up for ten 
tournaments, he would l»ve to qual¬ 
ify. But on the weekend when the 
qualies would normally be held, B<^ 
was committed to play exhibitions in 
Jqwi. 

Jn other Sports, the diche hdds 
jrthat noplavetis bi^r than the game. 
But at thtt ease, ffie. sdiedule had 


been revised to accommodate one 
man—^om Borg. Vjjay told me the 
quafies in Las Vegas had been shifted 
from the weekend to Monday and 
Tuesday, delaying the start of the 
main tournament until Wednesday. 

Smiling ruefully, shaking his h^d, 
Vigay A^traj wondered about the 
inconvenience, the unfairness, to ev¬ 
erybody else. ‘It’s ridicidous. Doesn’t 
anybody have the courage to stand up 
and do the right thing?’ 

O N Tuesday morning snow flurries 
fell on Genoa and the palm trees 
in the piazza tossed their fronds in a 
howling wind. WCT officials were 
shocked at how cold it could be on the 
Italian Riviera and worried that bad 
weather might keep attendance low. 
In the lobby I spotted Balazs Taroczy 
waiting for a courtesy car. Utree 
weeks ago, the ATP office in Paris 
had told me Taroczy would be playing 
the Egyptian Open. 

‘Thought you were in Cairo,’ 1 said. 
‘There's no money there this year. 
Nobody’s in Cairo-only three players 
in the top 100. Last year,’ he said, 
‘they had extra money at the Egyptian 
Open. There was a good field. This 
year they don’t have any money.’ 

The prize money’s the same as last 
year,’ I said. ‘Seventy-five thousand 
dollars.’ 
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Taroczy shrugged. A Hungarian 
with a hi^ pale forehead and dark 
quizzical eyebrows, he looks more fike 
a graduate student than a worid-dass 
atmete. He has a degree from the 
University of Economic Sdences in 
Budapest In 1981 he won $188,175. 

An Italian journalist standing nearby 
perfoimed a classic gesture, the li^t 
friction of thumb against fingers. ‘He 
means under the table.’ 

To be precise, Balazs Taroczy 
meant ‘appearance money’ or a 
‘guarantees In a throw-bk;k to the 
time when tennis was supped to be 
amateur, but the stars receiv« secret 
payments, top players now dei^d as 
much as $100,000 above and beyond 
any prize money they might wia In 
World Tennis, ATP President Harold 
Solomon referred to guvantees as a 
‘cancer within tennis’, ‘dirty and illegal 
money...no different from the graft a 
politician might take’. Yet, by his 
estimate, ‘appearance money and 
other guarantees are paid to the top 
players about 75% of the weeks of 
Grand Prix tennis’. There are those 
who maintain that Solomon underesti¬ 
mates the gravity of the situatiwi. 
TTiey claim that only the French 
Open, Wimbledon, and the US (^len 
don’t pay money under the table. 

' l^nlike these three Grand Slam 
events which automatically attract the 



Tlw tolombhh&tMlhier In Qnnoa. Comirinotit of thn hotel are Rod 
Frawdoyoiid hie wile sue 
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best players, most tournaments need 
to offer inducements to sig^ star 
players who wiU bring in sponsors, 
television contracts, and spectators. 
Such inducements are strictly against 
the rules of the Pro Council and 
subject violators, both players and 
tournaments, to fines of up to $20,000 
and suspensions of up to three years. 
But, according to Solomon, the rules 
are ‘feebly enrorced' and ‘members of 
the Pro Council have been some of the 
very people who have violated the 
guarantee rule, which they created'. 

After raising potentially explosive 
questions—‘Does this money show up 
on a player's income tax statement? 
Docs it show up in tournament books 
as guarantees paid to players? 
Wouldn't the IKS have a field day with 
this one?'—Solomon concluded that 
‘unless something is done quickly, 
temus may surely follow the path to 
self-destruction already trod by pro 
wrestling. What happens to the rredi- 
bihty of the giune if fans perceive— 
true or not—that a player has no 
incentive to win?' 

Taroezy and 1 shared a car with 
Amntraj who, even on this cold, bleak 
day, was bright with smiles. 

‘Hell, Associated Press,' Vijay said 
to me. ‘Don't ask me any questions. 1 
just gave all my good quotes to UPI.’ 
Then turning to Taroezy, ‘How is your 
lovely wifer 

‘Fine. And yours?' 

Tm not married.' 

‘But you will be?' Balazs inquured. 

‘Yes, by the .end of this year. We 
have a date. It's a matter of finding a 
girl.' 

‘You have her?’ Taroezy wanted to 
know. 

‘I thmk so. 1 went home to meet 
her. I think we found the one. That is, 
my mother found her. A very nice girl. 
Things need to be arranged, though. 
We have a date, December 29th. Now 
we just need the girl.' 

Because Vijay kept giggling and 
Balazs was grinning, I thoujd^t it was a 
joke. But, no, it was true. This 
‘articulate gentleman', this ‘great 
ambassador for his sport and tus 
country', will have an arranged mar¬ 
riage, his mother having spent years 
interviewing more than 200 girls pur¬ 
suing the perfect match. For while 
Vjjay is an eligible bachelor, he is also 
an obedient Hindu.'* Much as he 

'Micha*l Mmnliaw wu wrong on on* count Vitay 
An)ntr*i I* not a Hindu H* w a davoul Roman CaltMM. 
UkaaKotharmambaraoIhltlanitly Howavar. attliatini* 
Mawshaw was writing itiia book Arndtra) was mdaad a 
bachalor H* is now married to Shyamala and lhay hava 
a ton 


Pssst... shall 
we share 
$ 132 , 000 ? 

W HILE Tony Giammalva and I 
were talk^, Buster Mot- 
tram and Mike Cahill, smoking 
their pipes and carrying two bottles 
of wine, took a table next to us. 
After losing in the singles semi¬ 
finals, Mottram had teamed with 
Cahill to win in the doubles, 
advancmg to tomorrow's final. In a 
buoyant mood, they invited Tony 
and me to share the wine. 

Only one thing diminished their 
delight—the dispanty between the 
prize money for winners and los¬ 
ers. The first place doubles team 
would receive $15,(XK), the run¬ 
ners-up $6,000. They complained 
that to earn any real money, they 
had to win. 

In singles, there was the same 
situation as in doubles. The great 
dispanty between $100,000 for the 
winner and $32,000 for the loser 
invited pre-match deals to divide 
the pot. They doubted Lendl would 
do It. He was on a hot streak and 
tliouglit he would win. But they 
mentioned WCT tournaments in 
which tlie finalists had split. This 
struck them as logical. Far better, 
they said, to go into a final knowing 
you'd come out with $66,000. 

I asked if this was a common 
practice. They assured me it was. 

Shortly after 2 am. Tony Giam¬ 
malva lefi as two Australians, Ross 
Case and Rod Frawley, arrived. 
Frawley was with his new bride, 
whom he kissed and sent up to 
bed. 

Frawley pointed out that the 
difference between winning and 
losing a final on the WCT wasn’t 
just $68,000. The winner also re¬ 
ceived a $40,000 bonus for qual¬ 
ifying for the WCT finals in Dallas. 
TThis the disparity, and in their 
view the unfairness, was far grea¬ 
ter. They stressed, however, that 
splitting usually took place between 
players of comparable ability. ‘It’s 
not going to happen between 
McEnroe and me,' said Frawdey, 
laughing. 


admires the scientific precision of his 
Ferrari 308 GTS, he flew home re¬ 
cently to have a leg injury treated by a 
herb specialist. Althou^ a ^duate in 
commerce and accounting mom Mad¬ 
ras University, he is deeply supersti¬ 
tious and when on a wiring strdak, 
he gets up on the same side of the bed 
every morning until he loses. Vqay 
Amntr^ may sound like a mass of 
contradictions, but in that sense he is 
no different from most men on tl» 
circuit and no different from the sport/ 
business of professional tennis, which ' 
is one of the paradoxes and profound 
disjunctions. 

D uring one game I met up with 
an umpire. He asked me what had 
brought me to Genoa. I told him 1 was 
covering the toumameftt for AP. He 
said he hadn’t seen me before. He was i 
an umpire and knew most tennis 
journalists. I admitted I was new to 
the tour and added that 1 wanted to 
learn about it and write a book. 
Smiling, he assured me I’d never 
understand the game unless I learned 
what went on behind the scenes. 
Most reporters missed the point, he 
said. They watched matches, but 
ignored, or were ignorant of, the chief 
factors which influenced who won and 
lost. 

And what were those factors? I 
asked. 

If you wanted to know the game 
from the inside, he said, you had to 
start at the hotel and find out which 
players had checked out before their 
matches. In his opinion, several men 
this week had lost on purpose in 
singles, either because they wanted to 
rest for the Davis Cup or because 
they had a chance to take a holiday 
now that the tournament in 
Copenhagen had been cancelled. 

How had he come to this conclu'-*^ 
sion,’ He had officiated at these 
matches, he said. More important, he 
had known who had checked out of the 
hotel. 

Why woidd anyone throw a singles 
match, 1 asked, with so much prize 
money at stake? 

He laughed at my innocence. Ex¬ 
cept for the winner’s purse of 
$100,000, tile prize money wasn’t 
enou^ to sway most players. Unless, 
a man felt sure he had a shot at the 
final—^ tennis players were real-' 
ists; they all figured Lendl or Geni- 
laitis would win—-then he had to make/ 
a hardheaded business decision. If, for 





example, he won his second round 
match, a player was sure of getting 
$8,000. But d his agent had arranged 
an exhibition or an endorsement 
Uppearance later in the week for as 
ktde as $10,000, he could tank his 
second round match, take Om $4,000 
that went to the loser, and come out 
ahead. Sometimes the question was 
that dearcut Should a man win a 
match and lose money? Or tank and fly 
elsewhere to make moneys 
In WCT tournaments, the umpire 
emphasised, there was one foctor 
missmg bom the usual equation a 
player had to balance before he de- 
cxled whether to tank or try his best 
There were no ATP pomts. In Grand 
Prix events a man mi^t stick around, 
hiqwig to knprove his ranking. Even if 
4 ^ cost him a little nKxieyjn the short 
run, he'd earn it back m the long run if 


he leap-frogged enough steps on the 
ladder. But on the WCT circuit there 
was only money If he had a better 
deal or compelling personal reason to 
cut out early, it was strictly a financial 
decision, and some players were so 
well fixed they could afford to act ui 
ways which seemed illogical to out¬ 
siders. 

On the nde back to Genoa, I sat 
alone, protoundly troubled. Much of 
what I had learned that week reiter¬ 
ated a single theme. Lffe on the curcuit 
was not what I had expected, was not 
what It appeared to be. 

By the pme we returned to the 
Pala») dello Spmt, Buster Mottram 
had won the first set firom Vitas 
Gerulaitis. But then, Gerulaibs roared 
back to take die next two sets—6-1, 
6-2—and advanced to the final 

In the second semi-final, Vijay 


Amntra] managed to stay on evmi 
terms with Ivan Lendl by forcuig him 
to rush his groundstrokes On almost 
every point, the graceful Indian 
swooped to the net and volleyed But 
Lendl broke Amntraj’s service once in 
the first set and in die initial game of 
the second, and that was enough to 
take the nmtch 6-4, 6-4. 

Still, Lendl bridled with dissatisfac¬ 
tion, as if he hated to lose a pomt 
mu(^ less a game Once, late in the 
second set, ^^y had hit a short shot, 
Lendl an easy put-away As the 
charged forward to murder it, 
Amntrsi raised his arms m amiable 
subnussion, then was astonished 
when Lendl clobbered the ball wide 
The crowd laughed. So did Vljay. 
But tte Czech saw nothing ftmy 
about It 
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England look to be no-hopers 

against India 


9 

Premen Addy 


IT wasn’t 
the Thriller 
in Manila’ as 
Muhammad 
Ah once de¬ 
scribed one 
of his fights 
withjoe Fra¬ 
zier There 
was merci¬ 
fully no blood and gore But 
the Natwest final between 
Middlesex and Kent was as 
thnlhng an encounter as one 
will ever see in this form of 
cricket. 

Kent, taking fiist use of 
the pitch, thanks to lavare’s 
luck with the LUin, scored 
232 for four oft then bO 
overs Middlesex ui reply 
were 232 for six m 5*^ 5 
overs when John Emburey 
hit a boundary to give his 
side the trophy The winning 
stroke had come off the final 
ball and anything less would 
have given Kent the match 
for they had lost fewer wick¬ 
ets—four to Middlesex’s six 
Fhere was a fever pitch of 
excitement as the two bats¬ 
men tense and nervous, 
held a burned consultation in 
the middle What Emburey 
told I'hil Edmonds only the 
pair of them know, but it 
must have been a promise to 
run, come hail or sunshine 
And Favare, for his part, 
chew his field in to pi event 
the fateful single Richard 
Ellison, trying mightily for a 
leg stump yoiker, strove too 
hard and it was a knee high 
tull toss that Fmburcy almost 
mockuigly steered for foui 
But every story has a 
beginning as it does an end 
Play started with Kent put¬ 
ting up an opemng stand of 
96, with Mark Benson steal- 
mg the limelight Wayne 
Daniel troubled both bats¬ 
men with his pace and lift 




How amazmg that he can’t 
find a place in the current 
West Indian team when a 
relatively powder-puff per¬ 
former like Milton Small is 
held worthy of one Wonders 
will never cease Tavare 
made 28, Aslett 11 but Chns 
Cowdrey steadied the in- 
nmgs with a robust 58 m 
company with Ellison who 
remained unbeaten on 23 
Middlesex also begam 
briskly Graeme Barlow and 
Wilf Slack put on 39 for the 
first wicket before the for¬ 
mer departed for 25 and his 
partner followmg with 20 
Butcher fell to a beauty from 
Underwood and when skip¬ 
per Gatting holed out to mid- 
on for 37, an iQ wuid had 
struck Middlesex The total 
then stood at at 124 for four 
The nigged Clive Radley and 
the rock hke Paul Downton, 
however, i^stored their for¬ 
tunes. E'ather Tune had 
changed duection, a sign that 
Lady Luck was favounng 
the brave The veteran Rad¬ 
ley nudged hus twos and 
threes and scampered every 
available smgle Downton, 
growing in stature ever all 
the time, emulated him. 
From 124 the score leapt to 
211 when Radley fell for 67 " 
and Downton for 40. 

A well-nigh hopeless cause 
had been retrieved, but on 
the brink of what looked to 
be a famous victory, the 
pendulum swung Kent’s way 
agam. Cricket’s God is a 
puckish God and he was 
merely enjoying himself at 
the expense of the lesser 
mortals toihng below. 

So Kent’s hopes rose and 
then died with the final Uow. 

It is always a pity in finishes . 
like these that someone has 
to lose. Kent were runnerk- * 
up fi»: the second year in 

. . „1 





Neil Mallandar iMwiing for Northants.Qrahaili Barlow is ttw non striker 


succession. However, they 
have a wealth of talent and 
are certain to win something 
•soon. 

The night had virtually 
closed in Andien tlie ccmtest 
was over. CHve Lloyd, the 
match adjudicator gave Clive 
Radley the Gold Award, to 
no-one’s surprise. 

Meanwhile, the County 
Chai^onship moved to its 
appointed climax with Not¬ 
tinghamshire almost certain 
to carry it off for the second 
time in their-history. Week 
* before last they came within 
a cou{de of points of Essex 
who cmly managed to draw 
with Middlesex. Notts have 
two games in hand to 
Essex's one. With Hadlee, 
Kce and annpany in rampag¬ 
ing form, it is difficult to see 
tteir s^ slip iq) at this 
crudid st^. Having come 
' behind, theb' morale 


must be sky high. After all, a 
mere fortnight ago they were 
38 points adrift of their 
rivals. 

Still, a championship is 
never lost until it is won and 
it might be another week 
before the issue is finally 
settled. Essex have won the 
Sunday afternoon John Play¬ 
er League, but wouldn’t they 
have exchanged it for the 
Championship tro|riiy! ^ 

Widi a 5-0 thralling this 
summer, England lodr to be 
no-hopers for their coming 
tour of India and Australia. 
‘They are, however, not be¬ 
reft of considerable talent, 
especially m batting. Benson, 
Taylor, Cowdrey, Adett, 
Boyd-Moss, Bailey, Parker, 
Wells and- Mdxmi are bats¬ 
men of very high promise. 
Some of tlam are certain to 
be thrown into the fray 
against India this winter, 


Others may follow suit 
against Austin next sum¬ 
mer. Why at least some of 
tiiem haven’t already been 
blooded in Tests is some¬ 
thing of a mystery. 

Perhaps the reason lies in 
the selectors’ conservatism 
and loyalty towards the old 
hands, despite their repeated 
fialures. Furthermore, there 
seems to be a sustaining 
hope tlut one or two of 
En^and's current crop of 
players will blossom intc 
worid beaters. 

David Gower, for exam-> 
pie, has an inborn sense of 
tin^ given only to cricket’s 
select Yet against bowling ot 
the highest class he has thus 
far shown a (fisturbing fiailty. 
As a captain he has been a 
flop, not merely because 
lost, fi>r anybo^ else in his 
place would have lost too, 
thought tKM 1 think by such a 


devastating margin. 

If truth be told, the sadi- 
ing of Keith Fletcher in 1982 
was a mist^e. He is an. 
experienced professional, 
wise in the ways of the 
game. He has done wondem 
for Essex. He is vridely re¬ 
spected as a batsman. Under 
his guidance a new breed of 
internationals might have 
taken root. 

Instead, WBlis was given 
the captaincy. While un- 
doubtechy a great bowler, he | 

was never an inspirational > 
leader or tactician. And the 
record show;s that somehow 
bowlers rarely make good 
captains. Moreover, with his 
health problems, his tenure 
at the top was uncertain. The 
rest is histoiy. It would be 
truly surprising if the talent 
in Engii^ ci^et flowered 
under Gower’s leadership. 
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A triumph for 

Mendis and the Sri Lankans . 

And they might have won the Test against England at Lord’s 
too, had they held their catches, feels Tony Lewis 


T he mere appearance of Sn Lanka 
m a Lord’s Test match agamst 
England sealed their lung struggle for 
international recognition It was their 
twelfth Test, but their first at the 
game’s spintual headquarters 
if they had lost by an ocean of runs, 
it would have mattered little the 
occasion itself outweighed the statis 
Ucal detail However, to perfoiin as 
strongly as they did, getting the best 
of a drawn match, was beyond then 
dreams 

Sn Lanka were put in to bat bv 
David Oower and scored 491 fot 
seven before declaring at 12 K) on the 
third day, a mighty batting perfonii 
ante. They then bowled out England 
for 370 and responded a second time 
with 294 for seven declared Tliat 
took play up to the final half hour when 
stumps were diawn 
Sn Lanka’s batting, which is stron 
ger than their bowling, astonished 
many people I was m the ball-by ball 
radio commentary team alongside 
Fred Trueman, fonnerly of Yorksluie 
and England Fred guessed tliat the 
reason for Allott’s omission from the 
England attack was because tlie selec 
tors had already decided to take him 
on the tour to India in November and 
they were giving some of the othei 
hopeful seam bowlers a chance He 
eventually conceded that he had huge¬ 
ly underrated the tounsts 
However, for those who, like me, 
have toured Ceylon, the standards 
were no surprise Indeed I predict 
that Sn Lanka will soon be beating 
England because the strength of their 
college cncket is as formidable as 
Engfwd’s IS lamentable, 

I led MCC sides in matches at 
Colombo and Kandy in 1970 and '73 
One of the loudest roars I have ever 
heard in cncket was in 1970 when a 
tall, stringy fellow, a fast bowler called 
Kehegelamuwa bowled Geoff Boycott 
second ball We were at the Colombo 
Oval but the coconuts fell off die trees 
up at Kandy 


I had attended colleges, spoken to 
the boys at early monung assembly, 
coached in the nets The emphasis 
was always on correctness M that 
was required was expenence That is 
now coming and hopefully the per¬ 
formance put up by Sn Lanka in this 
Lord’s lest will encourage sponsors 
to come forward and help set up a 
semi professional game which will en¬ 
sure a solid international presence 
So to Lord’s The shape of the 
match was decided by the perfection 
of the pitch Bowimg was a tough 
business Another factor which influ¬ 
enced captains against chancy declara¬ 
tions was the loss of 85 minutes of 
plav on the fourth day 

fhere was a pool crowd in attend 
ance but enough to commit some 
individual performances to memory 


1 predict that Sri Lanka will 
soon be beating England 
because the strength of their 
college cricket is as 
formidable as England’s is 
lamentable 


foi a long tune Sidath Wettanuny, the 
neat Sn Lankan opening batsman, 
stayed at the crease untd the third 
morning It was an anchor role, yet it 
never once lost its aesthetic charm. 

Wettimuny’s finest attacking 
strokes were the cover drives with 
the ball played on the up and the sharp 
flicking shots to leg for fours at square 
leg or thereabouts. He was a joy to 
watch, a model for young encketers 
and a shock to En^^d. 

Ranatunga was 18 vears old when 1 
saw him m Sn Lanka's inaugural Teft 
match against England in 1982. 'The 
two years and the eleven Test match¬ 
es expenence have made a noticeable 
(Merence. Less dashing now and 
more obviouslv a fighter, he stiB 
launches hunseft into the most punchy 
cover dnves and damaging square 


cuts He deserved a century but had ' 
to settle for 84. 

As if Uie prolonged, avilised style 
of Wettimuny was not message 
enough of Sn Lanka’s talents, the 
captain Duleep Mendis performed an 
act of extreme virtousity. He scored 
111, which included thunderous, 
lofted dnves, magnificent hook shots 
for six, delicate late cuts and the most 
controOed fine sweeping of the spin¬ 
ner Pocock 

It occurred to me that Pocock was 
the one bnk between my own tours to 
Ceylon and the present day He had 
been my off-spinner twice, and a very 
good one too Mendis got 94 in the 
second innings in similar, brutal style. 

Sn Lanka advanced to their 491 
runs, but half of the playing tune was 
over Bamng collapse, En^^and would 
draw 

England were in ftict bowled out for 
370 Hie pitch was excellent still, if a 
little on the slow side Lamb, 107, was 
the best batsman but he was missed 
behind the stumps by Amal Silva. 
Broad got 86, and he too was dropped 
twice early on Had Sn Lanka held 
theu: catches they would have put 
greater pressure on England who 
needed 292 to avoid following oa 

They managed it and the game 
eased gently to its close Amal Silva 
got a century m the second innings. It 
was a watchful affair and a siriendid 
achievement m only his second Test 

However, by imd-aftemoon on the 
last day, Botnam was bowling ex¬ 
tremely slow off spm, Tavare, Fow¬ 
ler, and Lambtum^ an arm over, aid 
the events were an anti-climax. 

'The best of the En^and bowing 
was by Botham m the second mninm. 
His first four wickets were taken oy 
excellent swing and seam bovrim^ By 
the close he six wickets and had 
overtaken Fted lYueman's 307 widk- 
ets m Test cricket 

AD in aD, the matdi was S triunq^ 
for Mendis and the Sn Lankans. Tiwyv 
did their nation proud. 



Merry island men 

Patrick Eagar was there at Lord’s when Sri Lanka played 
its first Test in England this year 



“Don’t worry, mo. I’ll got a contury this time,” 
SWath WoMmuny toM nifl mother before leaving 
for England. He hit up too, batting into the third 
, day, ”|t erne an enohor role jfet it never once loot 
ttaae ath eUc charm” wrote Imy Lewie. "He waa a 
to watch, a model for young cricketare and a 
ahoek to England.” 
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Dutoap Mwidls on th« way to hl« fint liming* 
hundrad. "..Jin actof axtram* vlrtuoalty,” wrota 
Tony Lawl*. “Ha acorad lilt which Ineludad 
thundaroua, loftad drivaa, magnifloant hook ahota 
tor aix, daileata lata cuta and tha moat ckmtroNad 
flna awaaping of tha, apinnar Poooek.* In tha 
aacondlnnlnga, Mandia mada 84. 



Banatunga drivaa during Ma 84. Iwaa daahing 
now and mora obviouaiy a fHtfriar, ha ahll launehao 
Mmaalt Into tha moat pun^ covardrivaa and 
damaging aquara cun,” opinad Tony Uwia. 






ProlMting agalnat th* ■troeitiM on Um Tamil* In Sri Lanka, a group of young niMi ran in and lay 

downon1tiaadg*of1lwwicii*t)uatbaforath*flrat bail of ttiaTaatTliaydMao again aflarluneh 



*ingbaid ailinyfaaL* Walllmuny ralaxaa aflar an attack of oramp* during M* 1 M. From Mt: 
DawMQoaiartOraamaFowlariWattimuriy.andBotham 
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It all depends on the car 

And the people around you, says Alain Prost, this year’s ' 
champion driver in Formula One Grand Prix racing 


A lain prost hartUy fitsi the flam¬ 
boyant unage one ought expect of 
a French motor-racing star. He is a 
conservative man, whose actions both 
on and off the track are ruled more by 
his head than his heart. 

He IS also in a strong position to 
prove hunself the No. 1 Formula One 
Grand Piix driver in the world. 

Prost and his McLaien team mate 
Niki Laud^ are miles ahead m the 
dnvers’ championship, and the httle 
Frenchman went into the Austnan 
Grand .Pnx with a four and a half 
'points lead. 

It IS not a posiUoir he seems to 
relish. Last year, he nussed out oh the 
title after leaduig by a huge 14 pouits, 
and, not surprisingly, he is somewhat 
cagey about his chames this tune 
round. 

He agrees that it is a two-horse 
race, but quickly adds, “I thuik luck 
wiB deade the eventual wuiner.” 
Prost has an added incentive. A 


Frenchman has never won the Cham¬ 
pionship and, although he now resides 
m Switzerland, Frost is a great pat- 
not. 

“It has been my ambition smee a 
young man to wm the title for my 
country,” he smiles. “As the first 
French champion, I would be at 
peace " 

Frost’s move from his native Lyon 
to the Swiss village of St. Croix, with 
his pretty blonde wife and two-year- 
old son Nicolas, was a reluctant one 
It was forced upon hun, to some 
extent, by the high taxes imposed by 
France’s socialist government 

His father, a metalworker and 
panelbeater, was the first person to 
nurture his mterest m racuig. When 
Alain was 14, he built hun a kart with 
which, just three years later, Alam 
won the French and European Junior 
Championships. 

He then won the Formula Renault 
title m 1976, the European Formula 


Renault Championship m 1977 and 
was Formula Three Champion of 
France in 1978 and of Europe ui 1979. ' 

By that tune the Formula One team 
managers were clamounng for his 
signature. When the chance did come, 
however, Prost found life m the fas¬ 
test lane harder than expected. 

“Phvsically, it was a big problem,” 
he explains. “I was a qilick driver, but 
couldn’t adjust to the new tune scale. 
Formula ITu-ee races lasted just 25 
muiutcs, whereas Grand Pnx were 
two hours. I suffered tembly from 
fatigue but, once I had conquered that 
aspect, ray confidence grew.” 

Just two years after his eye- 
catchuig Formula 'Hiree tnumph m 
Monaco in 1979, Prost won the 
French Grand Pnx at Dijon for Re¬ 
nault. It was only his l^h Formula 
One event. 

“No, I wasn’t surpnsed to be a 
wuiner so soon,” he says. “It aU 
depends on the car and the pecgile 







around you. At that time Renault were 
excellent, and the motivation to win in 
my own country was very strong.” 

The relationship between F^ost and 
Renault changed last year when 
Frost—after surprisingly finishing 
runner-up to Nelson Rquet in the 
Drivers’ Championship—left to join 
Marlborough-McLaren. Frost pubficly 
blamed “unreliable” Renault for his 
failure to land the title. The Renault 
racing team’s Director-General, 

' Gerard Larousse, hit back by saying 
that Frost lacked motivation. “Even tf 
we had won we would have got rid of 
him,” he added. 

McLaren are a far cry fi’om a 
multi-national concern such as Re¬ 
nault. They operate fi-om the English 
countryside town of Woking and, 
according to Frost, have more of a 
"family atmosphere.” 

“There is a great team spirit,” he 
says. “We are on first-name terms, _ 
and that friendship means there are no 
petty jealousies. Everyone works for 
everyone.” 

He strongly denies that he joined 
McLaren o^y because they offered 
the best chance of him becoming 
world champion. “I was not that dis¬ 
appointed to miss out on the title,” he 
exclaims. “It’s only sport”. 

“Piquet and his Brabham-BMW 
were simply toter than me. in the 


end 1 was forced to concede defeat to 
a superior opp^ent and I believe I <fid 
so in a sporting manner.” 

Sport plays a great part in Frost’s • 
life. It is his living and also his main 
means of relaxation. He is a golf 
fimatic and plays regularly with feOow 
Formula One driver Jacques Laffitte. 
Together, they won a course near the 
race circuit at Magny Cours in France 
and, although the 29-year-old French¬ 
man is a relative newcomer to the 
game, he has become very good very 
quickly. 

A smaU man, with jockey-like, ban¬ 
dy legs, he is incredibly fit. As a 
teenager he considered a career in 
professional football with crack Lyon 
side St. Etienne. Although motor rac¬ 
ing took over, he still has a stroi^ 
affinity with his soccer heroes and is 
an enthusiastic collector of program¬ 
mes and mementoes relating to the 
club. When he has time, he likes 
nothing more than to watch them from 
the stands. 

For the moment, though, Frost’s 
concentration is focussed on one main 
event—the world motor racing cham¬ 
pionship. 

In the last Grand Prix, at Hock- 
enheim. West Germany on August 5, 
the gnomic Frost showed a degree of 
adaptability which mwy people felt he 
lacked. 


His car broke a ftiel pump near the 
end of a wann-up liq>, forcing a 
iightning-(^k change to a spare 
machine, ^e replacement was no 
match for the origina], yet Frost drove 
well enough not only to edge Lauda 
out of first place, but also set a new 
lap record of 1 minute 53.538 secomls 
at the Hockenheim track, at speeds of 
over 131 mph. 

“1 thought of the Austrian race 
throughout the race in Germany,*^ 
Frost admits. “Nild was sure to have a 
good day at Austria, and 1 knew 1 tad 
to be points ahead. I felt that, had I 
lost at Hockenheim, I would have 
forfeited the world champion’s 
crown.” 

One tries to press him fiirther-4and 
he retreats into a typically impassive 
mood. Is he nervous? He doesn't 
know. "Will he win? He doesn’t know. 
How good is Lauda? Itat is not for 
him to say. 

There are three of the 16 Grand 
Pru remaining. At the Austrian GrSnd 
Prix, Frost did not figure among the 
winners and it,was Niki Lauda wno 
took the flag. But, at the Dutch Grand 
Prix recently held at Zandvoort, it was 
Alain Frost in full cry. He drove to 
victory and the Grand Prix Drivers’ 
Championship with Niki Lauda tai^ 
second place. 
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More Commonwealth sides 

I 

more memories 

Pearson Surita remembers 


FRANK WOR- ~r<':.,y:r issss^ 

RELL was the 
dominating hgure 19 ^-“' 'iiu:Will 
on the second Com- u 

monwealth tour - 

although Jack Ikin, ' 

with an average of 
under 90 in tiie five ^ p 

Tests’, played im- . Bi 

pressfvely through- ’ W 

out, gaining in sta- ^ 

ture and composure 1 

as the tour progres- -- 

sed. Nmety-six and 111 in the Calcut¬ 
ta match, 110 and 86 at Madras and 49 
and 63 at Kanpur speak volumes. 

The side included Les Ames, Gimb- 
lett and Fishlock, Tribe and Dooland, 
Ken Grieves, the great Ramadhin, 
Derek Shacklcton, Frank Kidgway et 
aL lyhat more could the most deman- 
ditw< Indian spectator want? 

Tkro incidents which occurred in the 
course of the Calcutta portion of the 
tour, which I am sure have gone 
unrecorded, will I feel, provide some 
amusement for the reader. 

The first happened on Christmas 
Day, the second day of tlie match 
against the West Bengal XI, on which 
the visitors had gone off to lunch as 
guests of the Calcutta Cricket Club at 
their traditional Christmas Day lunch 
at Ballygunge. 

The official lunch break over at 


Eden Gardens, there was an embar¬ 
rassing pause. The pre-luiKh not out 
Bengal batsmen were padt^ the pavi¬ 
lion but there was no sign of any 
opposition to accompany tliem out to 
the middle for a bit of cricket! Even¬ 
tually two or three stragglers (of 
Asia!) arrived and proceedings com¬ 
menced. A spectacular picture. Two 
Indians batting, an En^shman keep¬ 
ing wicket and an Enpshman and an 
Australian bowling and ei^t Indians 

fieldmg- 

However, things slowly sorted 
themselves out One by one brown 
jbce was replaced by white. The 
match continued and was won by the 
visitors by nine wickets and before 
lunch on the third day, vffiich was 
probal^e a good thing, leaving two 


.schools of thou^t as to whether the 
three days over Christmas were the 
best time for an important game of 
cricket 

The premature ending and the fact 
that there was a gap of a further three 
days before the “Test" led to certain 
members of the Commonwealth side 
being invited up to Cooch Behar by 
the popular Maharaja, Bhaiya, for a 
day at his Palace and a possible 
leopard shoot Those daring to accept 
were Messrs. Grieves, Tribe, George 
Emmett, Dooland and Barlow. 

' A go<xl time was had by all but a 
long tick on elephant back into the 
State jungle failed to rustle up .a 
leopard but late that nigjit our host 
draped a large tiger skin over George 
Tribe, who went crawling into Alf 
Barlow’s bedroom to which the occu¬ 
pant had retired somewhat earlier 
than us pleading a headache. Simu¬ 
lated roars were soon drowned by 



Frank Worrwil (Mt) ami Vl|ay Mar* 
chant, rival captalna, bafora ona of 
tha'Taata.’ 


shreiks from the hapless victim until 
we all trooped in to give the show 
away. 

Propriety forbids me to record Alf s 
physical reaction to the whole epi¬ 
sode! 

The winter of 1953-54 saw the last 
of these entertaining sides to come 
out. This was a team led by Ben 
Barnett, the Australian wicket¬ 
keeper, which the Board of Cmitrol 
had invited to this country to contri¬ 
bute to the celebration of its 25th 
anniversary. In no way did it measure 
up to the strength or attractiveness of 
its predecessors. 

Worrell and Ramadhin were again 
with us but only for a while for both 
had to go back home where M.C.C. 
were touring. Reg Simpson also de¬ 
parted after the third “Test" and the 
visiting side thereafter, in spite of 
replacements in the persons of the 
unorthodox bowler, Iverson, and 
Charles Barnett, who, by the way, 
had been in India 25 years earlier with 
D.R. Jardine’s England side, was re¬ 
duced to still greater mediocrity. 

However, the series turned out to 
be an interesting one and it was fun 
broadcasting on the three or four 
matches to which I was invited. This 
was to be the last of these pleasant 
visits by teams made up of mainly 
pleasant players all havii^ a ‘go’ for 
the fun of it India was now fully 
launched on the international scene* 
and visits from New Zealand and 
Australia were around the comer and 
so much more else to come besides. 

But cricket’s historians wifi perhaps 
pay a little tribute, as I have sou ght to 
do, to the value of these visits by 
unofficial venturers firom England, the 
West Indies and Australia in building 
up interest and enthusiasm for the 
£pme in India and providing some sort 
m foundation on which to build up 
foture Inffian sides. And a aeatet one 
to the late Sri Fraidc Worrd vffio gave 
ample evidence of his dedication to the 
cause of the sport in this country by 
ccHTung and playing before us on as 
many as ffir^ occasions. 

Condnufit next «i««k 
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T he us Open, the third 
jewel in tennis’s (Irand 
Slam, has been dominated 
by Americans ever since it 
was moved to the hard 
courts of (he US Tenms 
Association’s National Ten¬ 
nis Centre. 

Since the tournament 
was shifted from the West 
Side Tennis Club to the 
concrete and asphalt courts 
of Flushing Meadows in 
1978, only five players 
(Borg, Connors, McEnroe, 
Lendl and Gerulaitis) have 
reached the finals of the 
men’s smgles. Since then 
the toumament has been 
the sole monopoly of the 
two left-handed Amer¬ 
icans, John McEnroe, who 
won in 1979, ’80, '81 and 
’84, and jimmy Connors the 
winner in 1978, ’82 and’83. 
Since the shift in venue, 
only two non-Americans 
have reached the zenith of 
the championship match— 
Borg in 1978, ’80 and’81 
and Ivan I^ndl in '82, ’83 
and '84. 

Tlie last toreimer to 
have won the title was 
Argentina’s Guillermo 
Vilas, ‘the poet of the Pam 
pas’ who took the title in 
1977. 

In the women’s singles 
the American domination is 
even more complete with 
either Navratilova, Chns 
Evert Lloyd, or Tracy Au- 
'Stui reaching the final and 
winning in the last nine 
years - -Evert-Lloyd win¬ 
ning six times Lloyd this 
year reached her 14th suc¬ 
cessive semi-final and tenth 
US Open final 

SINCE the beginning of 
the seeding system in 
1972, there has been only 
one case when a mother- 
and-daughter combination 
has been able to earn seed¬ 
ing. May Sutton Bundy, the 
first non-Bntish vnnner at 
Wimbledon in 1905, was 
seeded at the Open in 1928 
and’29. 

Her daughter, Dorothy 
Bundy Cheney, was 
seeded ten tunes between 


US Open trivia 


1937 and 1955. There has 
been no example of a 
father-son combination 
earning seeding at the 
Open. 

Since the introduction of 
regular seeding 
there have been twenty- 
two matches m the men’s 
singles final which have 
matched the top two seeds. 
In'the women’s smgles 
there have been 23 such 
clashes. 

KEN ROSEWALL holds 
the record for champions 
with the greatest number 
of years between their first 
and last titles. He first won 
m 1956 and his last title was 
in 1970—a gap of 14 years. 

Mola B. MaUory holds 
this record in the women’s 
section with a gap of 11 
years between her first 
.(1915) and last (1926) u- 
tles. 

Jimmy Connors is close 
to Rosewall’s record for he 
won his first US title in 
1974. Ironically, in 1974 
Connors had overcome 
none other than Rosewall in 
the final, m which there 
were only 20 games, the 
least number of games 
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played at an US Open final. 
Connors walked away with 
the title winrung 6-1, 6-0, 
6 - 1 . 

Connors also holds an< 
unique record m US Open 
competition and one that 
will probably never be 
matched, leave alone 
broken. He is tne only play¬ 
er, be it male or female, to 
have won the singles cham¬ 
pionships on three different 
surfaces. 

In 1974 Connors won on 
grass at Forest Hills, in 
1976 on the clay court 
(Har-Tru) then m use at the 
West Side Tennis Club and 
m 1978 at the present 
venue he won on the hard 
court surface (Deco Turf 
II). 

EVERY major tenms 
toumament has a dark 
horse who comes from no¬ 
where (well, actually from 
the qualifymg rounds) to 
upset the seeds. TTus year 
at the Open, the hero was 
one Robert Green. This 
six-foot four-inch, 24-year- 
old is ranked 132nd in the 
world. He made it to tl^ 
fourth round. He came 
through the qualifying 
rounds and tten went on to 
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beat Tim WiDdson, Juan 
Aguilera and John Fitz¬ 
gerald in the tournament 
pr^r. 

Green had made his de¬ 
but on the Grand Prix c^- 
cuit just two months prior 
to the start of the Opra. He 
mi^t have even gone 
further had he not met up 
with John McEnroe, the 
i)iDcId no. 1, in the fourth 
round. In McEnroe, Green 
faced a man who had lost 
just two of his 64 matches 
this year and who had lost 
only 12 games in the three 
matches he had played be¬ 
fore meeting the surprise 
of the tourney. 

DURING the 34 years 
the US National men’s sing¬ 
les were contested at the 
Newport Casino, virtually 
an the tournaments were 
played on August dates, 
then the height of the social 
season in wli^ wasjenown 
as "The Queen of Watering 
Places” although the water 
to which they referred was 
usuaUy adulterated and bot- 
ded. 

As a convenience to the 
patrons of the Casino, the 
Reading Room, and other 
Newport gathering spots, 
the matches were generadly 
held in the morning so as 
not to interfere with the 
plans for the rest of the day 
and to aUow plenty of time 
for preparations for the 
evenk^s activities. 

When the event was 
shifted to New York in 
1915, the reverse condition 
prevailed and the dates 
were moved back to late 
August and eariy Septem- 
bo' so that folks visiting 
places in the country would 
nave tkne to get ba^ fmr 


Jimmy Connors 


ChftoevsrtUoyii 


Also, the general sche- 
;duling of matches was in 
the afternoon once the lar¬ 
ger field of the earlier 
rounds were elimina^ 
rather ffian the noonimg 
hours of the seaside resort 
of Newport 

Andy O'SdM 
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United States Open Tennis 

The revenge of John McEnroe 

HVhat else did you expect? 

Even more sensational than the semi-final showing of Pat 
Cash was the manner in which McEnroe regained the title 
and demolished his closest rivals, Jimmy Connors and Ivan 
Lendl, in the bargain. Capacity crowds roared their 
approval at the quality of competition in the dying stages of 
the tournament. There was brilliant tennis of the hipest 
standard, but what New York really wanted was to see 
some new heroes and heroines. The tickets for the finals 
were sold out months in advance, but it would have been 
ideal if the US Open had thrown up a cpuple of new stars. 
George K. George reports from Flushing Meadow 
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I T had intrvlbinR that one of the 
most prt stigjous sporting (vents of 
the world L(»uld ijossibly have 
fiioiinous purse ‘tliout tiowds a 
galaw ol stars past and present 
surprises ind upsets nostVlgia and 
ghiniour hum in diania and superhu 
man Ikioks 

I he Meadows looked mote lieauli 
iul than ever and the lite summer 
weather could not have been more 
glorious Almost all the leading play 
er-. eerngiegated at the annual ntual 
.ind lhe)Us.iiKls ot tc nnis pilgrims came 
to p.i> hermage to them Yet elespite 
the twin triumphs ot Mehnrot and 
Niviatilova something was missing 
irom the veiv hrst dav 

I Veil a (rsual visitor to the LS 
()pe n e ouid have se nsed it 1 he sense 
ot ttie unknown was missing Kven 
lx fore the fust toss was won on the 
st idtuin < oiirt the final outcome 
'•eeintd to be obvious 
U did not mattei whether Junmy 


C onnors John Me Enroe or Ivan Lentil 
won the men’s championship Nor did 
It make too much difference il one of 
the women could do the virtually 
impossible by beating Martina Navra 
tilova The sense of competition was 
disUint Ihe Meadows looked like a 
battleground under truce 
t.veryonc could feel it >ct it wa® 
hard to put in words John McEnroe 
came close to summarising the css 
ence of it after his opening match ot 
the tournament ‘It’s been three 
years since Borg retired and people 
are still talking about him Mcbnicjc 
observ td That should tell you some 
thing If we had a few more gu\ s (like 
him) it would be better for tennis I 
think there is a kind ot lull right now 
No players seem to have risen in the 
last two vears Mcfnioe-as 
usual had hit the nail on tlic head 
‘I in not savmg the r< •> no compc ti 
tioii he continued But there seems 
to be a gap i think the problem is that 


the players today have everything 
handed to them on a silver platter at a 
young age Then they move up where 
It IS much harder and they are not 
used to It 

1 here is a lot on the platters at the 
US Opc n The prize money is 
f SST.bG? dollars The singles cham¬ 
pions Me Enroe and Navratilova, tcxrk 
home lb0,(K)0 dollars each Compare 
that to 1968 when the total purse was 
a inert 100 000 dollars 

I ivt million dollars are collected 
annuaUv at the gate from almost'' 
450 fXK) people who flock to the 
Meadows Broadcasting revenues 
bring in -on a conservative csti 
mate another five million dollars 
Sponsors rcc ount tor over two million, 
with 25 ot them contnbuling 50 000 
dollars apicct The otganiscrs are 
likely to end up with a inuumum profit 
of nine million dollars this year Tick 
ets one of the barometers of success, 
were available only for four of the 23 
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Aaron Krickstein, at aavantean, was tha youngest seed In the 
men’s singles since the tournament was thrown open 


while only nine of the top 135 were 
absent. All but two of the 114 top- 
ranked women entered the singles, 
with 26 Americans in the top fifty. 
Among the men, the number of fore¬ 
ign players has increased. The 
Swedes, the French and the Austra¬ 
lians have been invading the Open 
steadily and their presence has never 
been felt in the seeding list as it was 
this year. 

John McEnroe has become calmer 
and wiser, but in the quarter finals he 
gave glimpses of his old, militant self. 
Ivan L^ndl,who lost in straight sets to 


McEnroe in the final, tried hard to 
smile in front of the television cameras 
and the crowds. These men have only 
one complaint—^their work has of late 
been much easier than in previous 
years. Martina Navratilova and Chris 
Evert-Uoyd couldn’t agree more. 

That, then, is the lull that John 
McEnroe is talking about. The fire is 
missing altogether. Some top challen¬ 
gers were commissioned by the media 
to make things exciting but the most 
popular of them—^NoA—didn’t even 
show up. Even if he had, he could not 
have done much under the cii'cumst- 


j ances. Vitas Gerulaitis, at long last, 

I seemed to have got his act togetl^ 

I on court, but he got himself into aii 
I unwarranted controversy with Marti¬ 
na and distracted himself to such an 
extent that he disappeared out gf the 
competition, A puiTJOseful Andres 
Gomez and a bunch of his devoted 
fans were responsible for the elimina¬ 
tion of the local New York hero. 

Young Ken Flach, who pushed out 
Vijay Amritraj in the second round, 
had already pushed Gerulaitis to his 
limits in the third round and he should 
have read the writing on the-wall. But 
Gomez, the dark horse of the tourna¬ 
ment, could not survive the fiiry of 
Ivan Lendl and the atmosphere of the 
Grandstand. 

Jimmy Arias and Mats Wilander 
represented the opposition at its best 
Ams became a victim of his own 
temperament and succumbed to Gene 
Mayer. Johan Kriek fell to John Lloyd 
through impatience and Mats Wilander 
was unlucky to meet Pat Cash at his . 
best. On another day, Wilander could j 
have conquered the tou^ Aussie who ’ 
also put him out at Wimbledon. | 
Among the women, the loyal 
opposition consisted of Pam Shriver ' 
and Kathy Jordan. Both women fell 
earlier than expected, while Wendy 
Turnbull did not have to do anything 
unusual to upset a distracted Silver. 
Helena Sukova, the unseeded Czech, 
surprised Jordan and the young Lisa 
Bonder, the fifth and ninth seeds, 
respectively. Jo Durie was buried on 
the first day and Hana Mandlikova 
committed suicide in the quarter¬ 
finals. 

The only other major threat in 
Martina’s half was Claudia Kohde- 
Kilsch of West Germany, who had 
started her campaign with the elimina¬ 
tion of Kathy Rinaldi. She ultimate!/ 
ended up as another Turnbull victim. 
Martina took care of a brave Sukova 
and a spirited Turnbull, while young 
Carling Bassett fought viral infections 
and strong opposition, to ^ve a touch 
of youth to the last rounds of the 
competition. 

Some wonder kids with large repu¬ 
tations had also journeyed to the 
Meadows to create upsets, but Med. 
Paul Annacone and Karina CarlSson, 
who had thrilled Wimbledon, dis¬ 
appeared on the first day. India's 
Ramesh Krishnan took care of Anna- 
cone wlule unknown Patty Fendick 
disposed of Sweden's glamour girl r 
SteM Edberg was singed out by 







the media to upset McEnroe, but the 
Swedish teenager gave no glimpse of 
his 01ynu)ic sold performance and was 
massacred mercilessly. Aaron Krick- 
stein, the 17-year-old giant-killer of 
1983 survived Bruce Manson’s ex¬ 
perience in the opening match of the 
tournament before falling to Greg 
Holmes, who had humiliated Guiller¬ 
mo Vilas last year. Three other 
seeded Swedes, Henrick Sundstrom, 
Anders Jarryd and.Joaldm Nystrom 
4* failed to puU off any upsets. 

There were a few surprises, but 
they were hardly anything when com¬ 
pared with the past couple of years. 
Bob Green, a player who worked his 
way into the tournament through the 
qualifying rounds, got past the Spa¬ 
niard Aguilera and Aussie John Fitz¬ 
gerald to earn a fourth round berth 
against McEnroe. Gene Mayer took 
hunself to the quarter finals, past 
Arias and Smid, before surrendering 
to the McEnroe assault. John Llo^ 
was the closest to a miracle as he 
breezed past the likes of Peter Flem¬ 
ming, Johan Kriek and the hard-hitting 
Sundstrom, but Connors defused him 
in style. 

Bassett, Kohde-Kilsch and Sukova 
were certainly the surprises of the 
women’s draw but the honours for 
upsets went to Wendy Turnbull of 
.Australia, who was blessed by the 
luck of the draw up to the third round. 
That apart, her fourth round win over 
Kohde-Kilsch and the quarter final up¬ 
set of Shriver were remarkable feats. 

There were many talented teen- 
aged girls around. Olympic champion 
St^ Graf of West Germany; Gabriela 
Sabatini of Argentina, the cutest kid to 
appear on the scene since Kathjy 
Rinaldi; Annabel Croft of Great Bri¬ 
ttain, Manuela Maleeva of Bulgaria and 
^Stephanie Rehe showed up at the 
women’s matches only to be executed 
by the more experienced women. 

Some of the teen sensations of the 

¥ jst were around as well. Andrea 
dmesvari, the blonde in pink, from 
Hungary, did not get too far in singes, 
doubles or mixed doubles. But she 
certainly made the most attractive 
doubles pair in the company of Carling 
Bassett. Andrea Leand and Kathy 
Rinaldi did their best befcnre losing 
mceMy, while Zina Garrison had a 
air tournament 

Then there were the veterans. IKe 
. Nastase eanved a wild card for his last 
appearatKe as a sin^s "player. He 
' says he would have miss^ his vred- 
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Mata WUanctor kMt vat again to Pal CMh, Just M h« had at 
Wlnwladon thia year in June 


ding date, had he made it to the hand and the rest of the women on tne 

semi finals. Bob Lutz, Stan Smith, other. Talent is plentiful, but cham- 

Kim'Warwick, Mark Edmondson and pions are few. 

Co. only appeared in the doubles. The void created by men like Borg, 
Betty Stove took her shot at the Vilas, Taiuier, Gottfiied and Nastase 

doubles as usual, whfie Billie Jean have not been filled. All these men— 

King teamed up with Chris Evert and except Borg—^showed up as usual^ 

went as far as toe third round. But the but they were just sad reminders of a 

veterans were unable to create any bygone era. liie Open will never be 

rngjor waves. same until Noah, Wilander, Edberg, 

John McEnroe, then, is li^t. Cash, Arias and a couple of others can 
There is indeed a lull here. There is a close that gap. 
gap between the top three men and The only curiosity is Jimmy Con- 
toe rest. There is an ev^ mder gap nors, the man who reftises to be 

between Martina and Chris on the one buri^ at the ripe young age of 32. 


Inside 
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So you want to be a champion jockey, do you? 

It’s a life of blood, sweat and 
possibly cheers 

Adi Davar proves that being a jockey is no easy ride 


N ever m the history of spoit is 
the fate and fortune of so many 
I decided at the hands of so few 
Seldom has anv sportsman lK*en 
.delinouslv cheered and idolised one 
moment and bcKicd the next These 
men are jmkeys Today, they are 
among the highest paid athletes in the 
world 

They earn their keep ciouched over 
the bac k of a 475 kilogram thorough¬ 
bred, iiding their hearts out in an 
endeavour to win Bunched up with 
about ten and sometimes twenty 
horses, unable to stop in an emergen¬ 
cy and travelhng at an average speed 
of 35 to 4(t kilometres per hour, the 
jockey strices- with steel neived 
precision -to avoid getting his mount 
bumped by othei hoises, something 
which could cost liim the lace and 
maybe even his life 
Horse racing, which has often been 
called the sjxirt of kings, is today the 
largest spectator sport in the world. 
Fortunes have been wagered to be 
won, but more often than not they are 
lost, with the result that racing is aptly 
lefcned to as a mug’s game. Eminent 
men have been ruined, others dnven 
to suicide as they watch their life¬ 
time’s earnings flit out of their hands 
m a span of a little under two and a half 
minutes With that sort of money 
involved, it is not hard to understand 
why a jockey can be placed on a 
pedestal at two o’clock m the after¬ 
noon and rubbed into the dirt a little 
later It leaves no doubt at all that a 
jcKkey is as good (in the eyes of 
enthusiasts) as the last race he has 
ndden. 

What do you need to become a 
jockey.-* Well, the ideal blend would be 
a person who stands under 5' 4", 
weighs approximately 48 kg; has tl« 
strength of a man twice his size and 
weight, and the raw courage and 
determination to fight and overcome 
some of the must incredible hardships 
feiced by an athlete. And although 


winning and losing matter, each time 
he gets astride a horse, it is his life 
that lb on the line. 

To people not closely assoaated 
with the turf, the hfe of a jockey has 
the appeal ance of being roses all the 
way A life of romance and easy living. 
They couldn’t be further off the mark. 
For most nders, it is a never-ending 
pencxl of blood, sweat, and—poss¬ 
ibly- cheers It is a hard gnnd before 
you I each the top and until one gets 
there, lite tan be far from pleasant. 

The biggest huidle any jockey faces 
IS the weight problem. He must at 
times wei^ less than 49 kg. 'That 
includes a pair of waferthin hand- 
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V. Shinde: India’s laading ridsr 


crafted boots, straps for the horse’s 
girth, a saddle and a set of rubber 
reins 

To lose extra weight when neces¬ 
sary—and also to strengthen his 
legs—he will jog over a mile and a half 
every day. Then he singes himself in 
the hot box. For lunch he allows 
himself half a lemon; even a dnnk of 
water or black unsweetened coffee 
would temporarily add costly gram.s. 
At the end of his fatiguing day. he 
“fea.sts” on squash, string beans, 
broiled fish and a glas.s of water mixed 
with electral to avoid dehydration. 
Failure to tip the scales at just the 
nght weight could mean the loss of 
thousands of rupees when a lighter 
man gets his nde instead. 

That’s what a jockey’s life is all 
about Have you ever tried wasting? 
Not just normal, gradual slimming 
down to your correct weight, watch¬ 
ing the weighing machine and counting 
the calories. But wasting when you 
are really fit, down to an absolute 
minimum, when every pore has 
jnelded its last drop of moisture in the 
hothouse, when your mouth is as dry 
as the Sahara sknds, when you suffer 
from agorusing cramps to make sure 
you stay at £e necessary weight. 

It IS physical as well as mental • 
torture. Fred Archer, one of the 
neatest nineteenth century English 
riders shot himself in 1886 as he was 
losing a lifelong battle against weight. 
Moel Mifflim a 30-year-old Australian 
rider, died in an Adelaide sauna bath 
just fifteen years ago, a victim of 
jockey’s disease—wasting. Fercx;ious 
laxatives, dehydrating pills and turkish 
baths can get your wei^t down when 
you are fit, but your system is bound 
to suffer in the long run. 

'The Indian, being of small stature 
and slii^t build, does not always have 
the grave weight proUem that plagues 
^keys in the 'West But many liiwn 
jockeys are periodically subj^ed to 
the ngours of a spartan diet 




Joelny 8t«v« CauthMi crattiM hMvily as his mount slips during a race. Cauthan had a lucky escape 

from injury 

A classic example would probably Naresh En^eer came to ride a horse ixioresl families in Matheran, a small 

be Richard Alford, a jockey-turned- Apar Shakti who never jumped out hill station near Bombay. Forced into 

trainer. Based originally in Calcutta, level from the starting stalls. He working from a very early age, he 

he had a ^eat deal of trouble to would wait till the other horses had- used to work as a syce (todler) 

maintain a riding weight of 53 kg. Sbc gone about 30 metres before conde-. IcKjking after a particular individual's 

months after he had hung up his boots scendingly stepping out. ponies and horses. Every year he was 

'|lto become a trainer he weighed B5 kg. Engineer found that on being stal- brought down to Bombay sometime in 

lliatouAt to tell you just how difficult led, the horse would get extremely April, along with the ponies which 

it must have been for him to keep his tense, as a result of which any normal were then run in gymkhana races 

, weight down as a jockey. rider would tighten his hold on the where they were ridden by amateur 

Because of the all-important weight reins. But the minute that was done, riders, 

factor, a jockey’s only protection is the horse would lose aU interest in the One particular afternoon, he was 

the skull heirnet worn inside his cap. start. Engineer, therefore, would observed standing in a comer of the 

Indeed, no other athlete faces such tighten his hold on the reins well race course crying copiously. Quite a 

enormous haaards with so little pro- before Apar Shakti was put into the few people knew him by this time, for 

tective equipment. gates, and as a result the horse always he was riding as an amateur and had 

But a jockey does not succeed by took a level start with him, and went won a few races, 

merely de^g risk. He must combine on to win an important race in Calcutta A passerby took pity on the boy and 

raw courage with remarkable skill and as well. asked him what was the matter. “I’m 

understanding during every second of Vasant Shinde, today ranked as hungry” replied the lad in Marathi, 
the race. He must tave a wide reper- India’s leading rider and the only “Well” retorted his benefactor, 

toire of tactics and the ability to read Indian to have won in intemati^l “why don’t you ask Bujbut to give you 

I the faintest messages transmitted by competition outside the country, is a something”? 

r. his horse. standing example of a rags to riches "He takes no notice of me,” replied 

For example, a jpekey named saga. Shinde hniled firom one of the Vasant. “and beats me up when 1 
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So you want to be a champion jockey, do you*^ 

If s a life of blood, sweat and 
possibly ch^rs 

Adi Davar proves that being a jockey is no easy ride 


N FVFR m the history of spoil is 
Ihf fatt .ind fortune of so nianv 
decided at the hands of so few 
Seldom h4is any sportsman been 
deliriously cliecrtd and idolised one 
moment .ind bo(H*d the next Th« sc 
men are lockeys loday thc\ art 
dinon>> the hii>hcst paid ithktes in the 
world 

they earn their keep ciouthcd over 
the back of a ITS kilogram thorough 
bled, riding then hearts out in an 
endeavour to win Hunched up with 
about ten and sometimes twenty 
horses unable to stop in an tniei gen 
cy and travelling at an avtiage speed 
of 35 to K) kilometies pei houi the 
jockey strives—with steel nerved 
pietision - to avoid getting his mount 
bumped b\ othti horses sonietiung 
which could cost luin the race and 
mavbc even his life 
Horse rac ing which has often been 
called the sport of kings is today the 
largest spectator sport m the wor'd 
Fortunes h<i\e been wagered to be 
won but more often than not they are 
lost, witli the result that racing is aptly 
refcriedfoasamug’sgame Eminent 
men have been ruined, others driven 
to suicide as they watch their hfe- 
tinie s eainings fht out of their hands 
m a span of a little under two and a half 
minutes With that sort of money 
involved, it is not hard to understand 
why a jockey can be placed on a 
pedestal at two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon and rubbed into the dirt a little 
latei It leaves no doubt at all that a 
jockey is as good (in the eyes of 
enthusiasts) as the last race he has 
ndden 

What do you need to become a 
jockey’ WeD, the ideal blend would be 
a person who stands under 5' 4", 
weighs approximately 48 kg, has the 
strength of a man twice his size and 
weight, and the raw courage and 
determmation to fight and overcome 
some of the most incredible hardships 
feced by an athlete And although 


wanning and losmg matter each time 
he gets astride a horse it is his life 
that is on the hne 
To people not closely associated 
with the turf, the life of a jockey has 
the appearance of being roses all the 
way A life of romance and easy living 
I hey I ouldn I be further off the mark 
For most nders, it is a never-ending 
IH*nod of blood, sweat, and—poss¬ 
ibly- cheers It is a hard grind before 
you reach the top and until one gets 
there life can be far from pleasant 
1 he biggest hurdle any jockey faces 
IS the weight problem He must at 
times wei{^ less tlian 49 kg That 
includes a pair of waferthin hand- 
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ciaftcd boots straps for the horse’s 
gu-th a ^addle and a set of rubbet 
leins 

To lose extra weight when neces 
sary—and also to strengthen his 
legs—he will log over a mde and a half 
every day Then he singes himself in 
the hot box For lunch he allows 
himself half a lemon, even a dunk of 
water or black unsweetened coffee 
would temporarily add costly grams 
At the end of his fatiguing day, he 
“feasts” on squash, string beans, 
broiled fish and a glass of water mixed 
with electral to avoid dehydration 
Failure to tip the scales at just the 
nghl weight could mean the loss of 
thousands of ruflees when a lighter 
man gets his nde instead 

Thats what a jockeys life is all 
about Have you ever tned wasting’ 
Not just normal, gradual shmming 
down to your correct weiglit, watch¬ 
ing the weighing mac hme and counting 
the calones But wasting when you 
are really fit, down to an absolute 
mimmum, when every pore has 
jnelded its last drop of moisture in the 
hothouse, when youi mouth is as dry 
as the Sahara sands, when you suffer 
from agonising cramps to make sure 
you stay at die necessary weight 

It IS physical as well as mental 
torture Fred Archer, one of the 
greatest nmeteenth century English 
nders shot himself in 1886 as he was 
losing a lifelong battle agamst weight 
Moel Mifflun a 30-year-old Australian 
rider, died m an Adelaide sauna bath 
just fifteen years ago, a victim of 
jockey’s disease—wasting Ferocious 
laxatives, dehydrating pills and turkish 
baths can get your weijj^t down when 
you are fit, but your system is bound 
to suffer m the long run. 

Hk Indian, bemg of small stature 
and sh|^t budd, does not always have 
the grave weight problem that plagues 
jockeys m the West. But many Indian 
jockeys are periodically sutijected to 
the ngours of a spartan diet 
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Jociwy Steve Cauthen crashes heavily as his mount slips during a race. Cauthsn had a lucky escape 

from Injury 


A classic example would probably 
be Richard Alford, a jockey-tumed- 
trainer. Based onginally m Calcutta, 
he had a great deal of trouble to 
mauitain a nduig weight of 53 kg Six 
months after he had hung up his boots 
If to become a trainer he weired 65 kg 
rhat ought to tefl you just how difficult 
It must have been for him to keep his 
weight down as a jockey 
^cause of the all-important weight 
factor, a jockey’s only protecbon is 
the skull helmet worn inside his cap 
Indeed, no other athlete faces such 
enramous hazards with so little pro¬ 
tective equipment. 

But a j^key does not succeed by 
merely defying nsk. He must combuie 
raw courage with remarkable skill and 
understanding during every second of 
the race. He must luve a wide reper¬ 
toire of tactics and the ability to read 
. f the feintest messages transmitted by 
\ his horse. 

I For example, a jockey named 


Naresh Engineer came to nde a horse 
Apar Shakti who never jumped out 
level from the starting stalls He 
would wait till the other horses had 
gone about 30 metres before conde 
scenduigly stepping out 

Engineer found that on being stal 
led, the hoise would get extremel> 
tense, as a result of which any norm^ 
nder would tighten his hold on the 
rems But the nunute that was done, 
the horse would lose all mterest m the 
start Engineer, therefore, would 
listen his hold on the reins v^ell 
before Apar ShakU was put into the 
gates, and as a result the horse always 
took a level start with him, and went 
on to win an important race m Calcutta 
as well. 

Vasant Shinde, today ranked as 
India’s leading nder and the only 
Indian to have won in international 
competition outside the country, is a 
standing example of a rags to nches 
saga. Shinde hailed from one of the 


poorest families in Matlieian, a small 
hill station near Bomhiy Forced mto 
working Irom a veiv early age, he 
used to work a-j a svie (handler) 
looking aftci a partuular individuals 
ponies and horses Everv yeai he was 
btoiight down to Bombay sometiini* m 
April, along with the pomes which 
were then run in gymkhana ra^es 
where they were ndden bv amateur 
riders 

One particular afternoon, he was 
observed standing m a comei of the 
race course crying copiously Quite a 
few people knew lum by this time, for 
he was ndmg as an amateur and had 
won a few races. 

A passerby took pity on the bov and 
asked him what was the mattei “I’m 
hungry” replied the lad in Marathi 

“Well” retorted his benefactor, 
“why don't you ask Bujbul to give you 
something"’ 

“He takes no notice of me,”teplied 
Vasant, “and beats me up wlien I 
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bother him ” 

“How much do you want’" asked 
the man 

“Four Annas” said Vasant 
"Four Annas' What will that get 
I you’" 

■ “It will buy me a loaf of bread and 
that’s all I need to fill my stomach " 
I 'Riat ought to give you some indica¬ 
tion of what life was like for him during 
his early years Today he earns no¬ 
thing under Rs 4 50,000 per annum A 
jockey gets ten per cent of the stake 
money won m every race, plus a nding 
fee of Rs 200 per horse he ndes In 
1981 82, Vasant rode as many as 187 
horses, of which 77 were wmners He 
IS now on a comfortable wicket, you 
might say, but he has to work ex¬ 
tremely hard to stay there 
In India the top race nders are 
relatively unknown to the masses, 
q^uite unlike their counterparts in the 
West, like Su' Gordon Richards, Les¬ 
ter Piggott and Bill Shoemaker whose 
names have become legendary 
Appearing repeatedly on television, 
they have their opinions splashed njdit 
across the headlines on the sports 
pages of all daily newspapers Perhaps 
the media in this country are partially 
responsible for this fading, for they 
still look upon racing as a major vice 
In places like Enj^nd, Australia and 
the United States, top class jockeys 
are churned out at the rate of at least 
two a year In India, howevei, a 
champion only emerges once every 
five years Men like Vasant Shmde 
and K.irl Umngar are few and tar 
between 

Once a jockey reaches the top, he 
can stay there without too much 
trouble by way of competition A man 
like Jagdish, one of the best Indian 
nders of the last two decades, is now 
51 but hes still nding and is well 
entrenched as a leading jtx.key 
New talent just doesn't seem to 
spring up ovit night as it did in the 
case of Karl Umngat In tins country, 
boys only seem to become jockeys as 
a last resot t in England tliey live to 
become jockeys and great ones at 
that 

Karl Umngar tor uistance woidd 
spend every spare minute practising 
the use of the whip He would crouch 
astnde a couple of pillows on his bed, 
hook a set oi reins on to the bedpost 
and imaguie that he was nding out a 
race. He’d whip away fot hours on 
end, usmg the stick in both hands until 
It became an extension of his arm 
When he finaUy became a jcKkey at 
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the age of 15, experts just couldn’t 
believe how complete a nder he was 
His hours c rouched over those pillows 
now held him in good stead Not only 
had those sessions taught him how to 
use the whip, but they had helped him 
perfect that balance that is so essen¬ 
tial to keep a tired horse on an even 
keel 

Once while nding a .pipuig hot 
favountc in Bangalore, his saddle slip 
ped dunng the race Tlie next day he 
was to nde a horse named Royal Tern 
in the Bangalore Derby Anybody else 
would have pulled his hoise to a stop 
and dismounted, rather than nsk se- 
nous injurv and perhaps his life 

Not Kail He kicked his legs out of 
the stirrups, brought them up to rest 
on the horse’s back in front of him. 
Then sitbng with his knees drawn up 
in front of him, he rode Pink Passion 
to a spectacular victory The ovation 
he got that day far exceeded what he 
got the next afternoon when he won 
tile Derby on Royal Tern 

He showed time and again that he 
had a wav with problem horses, but 
the story that remains most vmd m 
the mmd was the day he won on a fflly 
named TintiUa She hated the si|^t of 
Karl She could not stand the si^t of 
any jockey for that matter But to Karl 
she was a special challenge. Every 
morning he would religiously get on 
her, taUc to her sweetly and me her 


for a round of the course. This used to 
become a regular battle and at bmes 
TmtiUa would suddenly stop in the 
middle of the track swishmg her tad 
and refusmg to budge On one such 
occasion, K^l and she both remained 
motionless for almost half an mur, 
neither ready to back down, before 
she gave m and earned on Nobody 
else could have been as patient with 
her as the boy and eventually she 
rewarded his efforts by winning the 
only race of her career for hah. Here ^ 
was a boy destined to go places. He 
was the racegoers’ best fiiend "When 
in doubt, put your money on Umngar” 
became ther watchword And Karl 
rarely let them down In 1978-79 he 
booted home 54 wmners at Bombay 
from a total of just 144 ndes A rk;ord 
number of wins m a season and a 
record that will probably never be 
suroassed 

Then fate reared its ugly head, and 
on the last day of the Bombay Wmter 
Season m 1978-79 Karl met with an 
accident m a race His lungs collapsed 
and although he fought as tenaaously 
for his hie as he had for so many of his 
victones, his mjunes proved fatal. 
Racing accidents are part and parcel of 
every jockey’s career A man hke 
Jayantiy, one of the many average 
nders m India, had a nasty fall while 
nding m a race at Ooty last April He 
was badly hurt, lapsed mto a coma and 
was hospitalised for over three 
months Hardly was he out of hospital 
than he was back m the saddle and 
since then he has come back to nde 
quite a few wumers 

Compared to countnes hke England 
and Amenca, the accident rate for 
jockeys m India is low and fatahty 
close to negligible, but that is only 
because the number of jockeys m 
India compared to those two coun-. 
tnes, IS marginal If one were to take 
a percentage ratio, it would m all 
probabihty work out the same 

Why such devotion to what must 
surely be the most hazardous and 
gnielhng job m sports’ A difficult 
question to Answer But when the 
^tes clang open and the whine of 
tile course commentator announces 
“They’re off," it embraces a vague 
undercurrent of something that seems 
suspiciously like exatement, a thm 
we^e of emotion m the hard slab of 
phtegmatic cheese. You're ui a wtnrld 
of your own and as the American' 
jodtey Mike Venezia put it, "Who else ^ 
gets eight or rane chances a day to feel 
you’re on top of thejvorld?* 
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Olympic Barometer 

In our issue of 15th August 1984, we had carried an Opinion Poll to study the 
reactions of readers to existing Olympic controversies. The response was 
overwhelming. We thank readers for their participation. The 
results are published below 


The Olympic Games 
-..tffcould be thrown ‘open' to profes¬ 
sionals to ensure a higher stan¬ 
dard pf competition...M.66% 
of the respondents agreed with 
this 

should continue to debar profes¬ 
sionals from competing... 14.66% 
should temporarily be barred for 
professionals, though the matter 
ought to be brou^t up for serious 
thought and discussion a few 
years from now ...26.66% 


2. The distinction between amateurs 
and professionals 
is really a ‘sham’ as amateurs get 
paid some way or the other.. .48% 
exists for real in its truest sense... 
18.66% 

is neither total nor negligible 

...30.66% 

can’t decide... 2.66% 


1. The reason, you feel, why Russia 
boycotted the Los Angeles Games 
was 

in retaliation of the US boycott of 
the Moscow Olympics in 1980 
even though it was not officially 
stated to be so ...65.33% 
because Russia risked exposure of 
their athletes to the capitalist 
American social structure and 
feared ‘defections’... 16% 
i because they genuinely felt that 
I the security at the LA Olympics 
' would not be enough to ensure 
safety of their athletes... 18.66% 

1. In this Games boycott, the Rus¬ 
sians 

themselves were the losers as 
they would have got a fine oppor¬ 
tunity of underlir^ their super¬ 
iority on alien soil...61.33% 
emerged as the moral victors as 
they succeeded in ‘robbing’ the 
Games of its competitive 
keenness...26.66% 
neither gained nor lost 
anything... 12% 

p. As regards the venues in future, 
the Olymi^s should not be hosted 
by any of the Super 


Powers...38.66% 

be held only in Greece...34.66% 
only be hosted by countries of the 
Third World...20% 
can't decide...6.66% 

6. The utility of the Olympic Games 
these days is 

in its promotion of international 
peace and understanding... 
67.33% 

that it can be used as a convenient 
platform for countries to advertise 
their political ideologies...34.66% 
hardly significant. Hence, a waste 


7. In the selection wrangle over the 
composition of the Indian^ squad 
for the Los Angeles Gaihes, do 
you feel 

that the athletes who did not 
eventually make it were unjusti¬ 
fied in protesting ...6.M% 
it was the result of yet another 
case of bungling by officials.. .64% 

it is difficult to say 
anything...29.33% 

8. The reason why India failed to 
produce a gold winning athlete in 
the Olympics is 

non-awareness of sport among the 
millions... 28% 

because of the policy of the ruling 
body, who have failed to encour¬ 
age and motivate the 
young,,.68% 

quite simply, poverty...4% 

9. In the Jij^t of India bidding for the 
1996 Games in Delhi, one feels 
tfrat 

it would be financially very reward¬ 
ing as well in terms of international 
prestige, and as such should be 
hosted... 36% 

it would be a colossal waste, ahd 
with so many other pressing prob- 
lems, unduly extravagant.. 
29.33% 

It would be too early to commit 
ourselves as the drasion could 


quite easily be over-ruled by the 
political party next coming to pow¬ 
er... 32% 

it is difficult to say 
anything... 2.66% 

10. Zola Budd, a South African by 
birth who was allowed a change in 
nationality only in March, is parti-, 
dpating in Los Angeles for Bri¬ 
tain. In future athletes from South 
Africa, who go in for similar 
switches in their nationality 

should not be allowed to partici¬ 
pate, as they would, as was said 
for Budd, “be running in her heart 
for South Africa."...21.33% 
such conversions in nationalities 
should be freely permitted to 
allow South African individuals ex¬ 
posure and free mbdng in interna* 
vional events...52% 

such athletes should be requested 
not to take part as the event 
would always run the risk of being 
boycotted by the African 
nations...25.33% 
can’t decide... 1.33% 

Wa thank tha following raadars lor having takan iMrt in 
tha Opinion Poll F.S. Kharchanoy. Saud Soniaw, Aputw 


Oulta and Ra|i 
Swamlnathan 


Ra|lb Ouna Majumdar (all from Shiltong), D.K, 
lan and Belinda Famandaz (Madras. R.P. 


na). Mahzol Hibo and Debrai San (Kohkna). Bhuban 
Baruah. Samar Rafkumar (Jorhat), Ourba Bhatt a c hai) aa 
(ItanagaO. Oaorga Tharakan (Calicut), Oipa SInha 
(Gayal. Bhupandraalnh Gohil (Baroda), Sharad Kadam 
(Virar). Amin Sayad (Oandali). Jaym R. (Ilanaaar). 
F^aab Chakravaid (Oaf)aaling), Anlt Poduval (Simw^ 
pur). B. Ulhmlngllana (Patiala), Malta Appadu (Vlairidia- 
palnam), S.N. Panda (Sundargarh), Ayo^analh Mtara 
(Jaypora). Indranll Chattarfaa (Shibpur), Chandra 
Shakhar 0|ha, Suaobhan Sanaijaa (Moztlpur), Ra| 
Kumar SIrah (Balliah). Chitrana|an Agarwal (Cnandi- 

S i. S. Snnivta^u (Kakinada), Md Haanain (Kali- 
N.C. ChakravarU (Nandad). Ami Jadhav (Antravad), 
Daa (SHchar), A.K. Sirigh (Nayagaon), Sachin 
Smgh Baghal (BHaapur). SubraitB ChaMM (Bargarh), 
N.|ir Ooenka (Sttamarhi), Ohfraa Kumar SInha (Jal- 
paigurl), Sundaram Srivalaan (Amrtlaar), N.S. Ayyar, 
Hamanl Taparla. S. Ray, R.C. Dulta, Qaulam Bmu. 
Tapan Nath. Md. Shakii, Dabaaia Bhaitaohaiya. ipalta 
Qhoah, KalyM Qhoah, Sandip K. Roy, Mudit Kr. Agan^, 
Shouvik Dulta. Baaudav MItra. Tanima Mitre and Aahok 
Churlwal (ax tram Calcutta). Ananta Krtahna. M.Q. 
Sampath Kumar and K.R. Balaaubramanlam (all from 
Bangatora), HC. Sharma (Jalgaan). Barry Blrdsturgaon 
(Indora), Karnai Kumar (Saharanpur). Saumlira 
Choudhuiy, S, Radha and R.S. Rikan (aH Irom Naw 
Delhi), V.K. Vadiam (Oahra Dun). Nabanita Bana^ 
(Patna), Radhakriahnan C.P. (Jaipur). S.K. QhiM 
(Chandrapur), K.N. Moha^a (Bai^ir), R^ But- 
radhar (NanganaHur), Oandan Mahanta (Nowgong), 
BiHt Baruah (Aaiiam}. S.K. Daa (Sunkpur) and RK. 
Agamnai (JanwMpur). 
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A thriller at Epsom Downs 

Adi Davar 


T HOSK ot i1k‘ old school 
have heen heaid to 
protest, , 111(1 with j»ood 
reason, that piopa^anda 
and hype, play too bij; a 
part in racinft and brcedin}* 
these days. 1 do not doubt 
the truth of that remark, 
but so lonjt as we keep 
runninK the races and sub 
jectinK the breed to thc 
test, we may still hope that 
a measun* of sanity and 
realism will prevail. 

Many wduld have had 
one believe that the 2t)bth 
Derby, richest in the senes 
and the fust to be (.oinmer- 
cially sponsored (by 
Kveready) was a toregone 
conclusion tor undeleated 
El (>ran Senor, the latest in 
a string ol champions de 
VeloiH'd at llallydoyle by 
master trainer Vincent 
O'Bnen. 

Best ol his crop in 
Europe at two, brealh- 
takingly brilliant when 
trouncing top-class milers 
III the (reneral Accident 
Two Thousand (rtiineas, he 
went into the Derby an 
even w’arrner f<i\ounte (at 
odds ol 8 to n) than thi* 
obvious winner Shergar 
three veais .igo. 

El til an Senor had a 
potential stamina problem 
lor 1 • miles and in Secreto 
he had a foe whose pedig¬ 
ree pi oinised the staving 
power to compleiiK'ut his 
undoubted class. At the 
end of a duel, which can 
scarcely have been less 
thulling than tliat which 
produced the only Derby 
dead heat exactly 100 years 
ago. It was Secreto who 
outstayed El Ofan Senor to 
claim a short-head victory, 
the £ 227,680 (sterling) 
first pri/e, and the price¬ 
less piestige no other race 
confers 

Conlidence in El (iran 
Senor's Derby chances 


snowballed after his 
(iuineas triumph over Chief 
Singer, Lear Fan, and Rain¬ 
bow Quest. Later races 
had provided more or less 
convincing victories for 
Kaytu at Chester, Alphaba- 
tirn at Lingtield, Claude 
Monvl at York, and Ilium at 
(ioodwocxJ, but none had 
won with the kind of total 
authority El Gran Senor 
had shown at Newmarket, 
and when Ballydoyle's 
sccond-stnng Sadler’s 
Wells (rated about ten 
pounds below the Guineas 
victor) lowered Secreto’s 
colours in the Atrlie/Cool- 
morc Irish Two Thousand 
Guineas, all credible 
opposition to the favourite 
seemed to have evapo- 
ratcMl. 

Three days betore the 
I terliy, Sadler’s W'ells 
turned in a bold effort to 
take second place behind 
Darshaan in the Prix du 
.lockey Club (French Der¬ 
by), which inevitably was 
taken as a further pointer 
to El Gran Senor's Epsom 
hopes, and not even the 
late replacement of jockey 
Greville Starkey (only 9()'’( 
fit ,iftei ,1 recent fall) by 
nine time Dei by winner 
L'Stei Piggoit on second 
ta^ oiinte Alphdb,itim could 
shake the matket leader’s 
position. 


ground “gfMKl to soft” for a 
Derby run under cloudy 
skies. Paddock inspection 
revealed El Gran Senor 
less phlegmatic than usual, 
“on his toes” but swishing 
his tail as he was led 
around. One could not have 
faulted the condition of 
Alphabatim, Secreto looked 
hard and well, a stocky bay 
with three white socks, 
more a workman than the 
athlete El (iran Senor 
clearly was, but no less 
suitable a type for the task 
at hand. It was commonly 
believed that if there was a 
chance of El (iran Senor 
being beaten, it would be 
througli a strong gallop 
throughout the race which 
would test his stamina to 
the full. With tliat end in 
view, Alphabatim brought 
along a pacemaker in Catal- 
di, and Ilium was provided 
with an intended helper in 
.SassaiKHTo, but the plan 
could hardly be called a 
success. 

Sassanoco, a maiden, a 
moderate one at that, had 
to struggle to get inio the 
leading group and never 
could make it to the front, 
but then Ilium himself was 
equally hard-pressed to 
keep in contention. Cataldi 
did at least manage to force 
the pace, but ho ksted only 
until halfway, when the 
25(l-to-l shot A1 Talaq took 


over and began to stretch 
the field. As Cataldi retre¬ 
ated, Telios assumed 
second place, ahead of 
Ihum, Claude Monet, and 
Elegant Air. 

()n the descent to Tat- 
tenham Comer, A1 Talaq 
opened up a lead of five 
lengths over Telios, with 
Steve Cauthen looking hap¬ 
py on Claude Monet and 
Elegant Air and El (iran 
Senor next best. The long- 
shot still showed no signs 
of stopping as they 
straightened up for home, 
and though it seemed unim¬ 
aginable that he could hold 
on, the riders of those be¬ 
hind excepting Pat Eddery 
on El Gran Senor realised 
that they could not afford to . 
ignore him. 

Eddery plainly had a lot 
of horse beneath him, and 
one knew that he would be 
leaving things to the last 
possible moment. But ev¬ 
erybody else was cornered 
into some kind of action and ■ 
with varying responses. 

Piggott, who had found ' 
Alphabatim uncharacteristi- J 
cally lethargic in the early 
going, was soon employing ' 
his wlup, but he was lying ^ 
so far off the pace that his 
chance was forlorn. Christy ; 
Roche shook the reins at 
Secreto and found an im¬ 
mediate readiness to pur¬ 
sue. Geoff Baxter got at 
Telios and received a gra¬ 
tifying reply, Cauthen cal¬ 
led on Claude Monet and 
discovered there was no¬ 
thing left in the tank. Brian 
Rouse got busy on Mighty 
Flutter, who began to run 
on with a will. 

A1 Talaq was not stop¬ 
ping as the two-furlong 
market drew close, but it 
seemed that he would soon 
have to give way to Telios, ^ 
while El Gran Senor and- 
Secreto moved ominously 


Overnight r,iin made the 


Even a hundred yards from home 
it was the favourite^s race, but as 
the goal drew nearer it became 
clearer that Secreto was the 
stronoer. Inch by Inch he clawed 
into the Senor’s advantage and 
three stHdes from the post he 
edged ahead 





nearer Then, just as 
Tehos looked certain to 
take command, he faded, 
visibly demoralised as El 
(*ran Senor cruised up on 
his outside on light reins 
without a sign of en 
couragement from his rid¬ 
er The favounte was 
cantering and though Sec- 
teto was clearly not going 
Ao fail foi lack of urging by 
TKoche, the result so many 
Hadt xpected seemed in 

vjtable 

El Gran Senor gobbled 
up 1 clios and A1 Talaq 
readily, with Eddery still 
motionless and confident 
t nough to glapte back over 
his nght shoulder at the 
hard dnving Roche, assess 
the situation, and yet sit 
suU ITie favounte had out¬ 
classed 15 of his nvals and 
now, as It appeared 
through must binoculars, 
ht was going to toy with 
the one who dared chal¬ 
lenge his supremacy 

They amved in the 
final furkmg before Eddery 
pressed me button, the 
accelerator wluch had left 
his (lUinoas adversaries for 



dead a month earher Again 
the response was immedi¬ 
ate, and wlule Secreto and 
Roche battled away 
fiiriously, El Gran Senor 
went a neck ahead and then 
half a length trom one crack 
of the whip 
But It IS one thing to 
quicken at the end of seven 
s-feirlongs. something else to 
* I jicken at the end of 
eleven This tune El Gran 
Senor could not sustain his 
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Sacfvto (Rodw up) couMs from bahind to pip 
tavouiito, El Qran Eanor (Eddary up) 


burst and suddenly it be¬ 
came apparent, to Roche 
and to those m the stands, 
that Secreto was not 
necessarily fighting a losuig 
battle. 

Even a hundred yards 
firom home, it was the 
favourite’s race, but as the 
goal drew nearer it became 
clearer that Secreto was 
the stronger. Inch by inch 
' he clawed into‘the ^nor’s’ 
% advantage and three stndei 
* firom the post he edged 
ahead. Three last cradcs of 


the whip represented 
Eddery's final throw, but it 
was a desperate measure 
and thou^ he knew there 
would be only a short-head 
in it on the pnnt, he was 
equally sure that the ver¬ 
dict would be against him. 

Havu^buiit up a massive 
advantage on points, the 
champion had been knock¬ 
ed out in the last round by a 
challenger who had proved 
a gjutton for punishment— 
18 strokes ol the whip 


were counted- -and he kept 
coming back for more 
Meanwhile, the humbly 
bred Mighty Flutter stayed 
on tmder vigorous nding to 
take third place, three 



No sooner had the 
celebrations begun for Sec- 
reto’s owner, Italian-bom 
Venezuelan resident Luigi 
Miglietti, and the youngest 
ever tramer of a Derby 
winner^ 27-year-old David 
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O’Bnen, than the 
announcement came of a 
stewards’inquny Then, 
even more dramatically, 
the news of an objection by 
Eddery to tiie winner on 
the grounds of "leaning on 
me ui the final furlong."’ 

Objections ui the Derby 
are not exactly unheard of, 
the stewards havmg lodged 
and sustained one against 
Craganour in 1913 and Les¬ 
ter Piggott having vainly 

E rotpsted on Gay Tune's 
ehalf against Tulyar in 
1952, but there was some- 
thmg different about this 
one This bore all the 
appearance of a public fami¬ 
ly feud, with the nder of 
Vincent O’Brien’s conten¬ 
der objecting to a wmner 
saddled by the trauier’s 
son 

In fact, the elder O’Bnen 
was visibly shocked by the 
announcement of the pro¬ 
test, which was made at 
Eddery’s sole instigation, 
and before the confirmation 
of the order in was made 
known, he was at pains to 
make it clear he would not 
want to win that way 
As It happened, the ste 
wards did find mterference 
on theff camera patroljlm, 
but it was cerlairdy 
accidental and, if anythmg, 
Eddeiy was more to blame 
than Roche for the mmor 
fracas Had the photo ver¬ 
dict gone the other way, 
Roche would probably have 
objected and might just 
have got the race 

The defeat of El Gran 
Senor was a blow to the 
elder O’Bnen, to his prin¬ 
cipal owner, Robert Sangs- 
ter, and to Pal Eddery 

One way or another the 
1984 Derby did ranng a 
great service It gave us a 
new perspective on the 
classic crop, ensured the 
reappearance of El Gran 
Senor, and provided an 
abundance of em ourage- 
ment for those who stnve 
to compete agamst the 
meganch 




Players deserve better 
treatment 

V. Chandrashekhar details the slipshod organisation that 
plagues the zonal table tennis tournaments 


T he five zonal tournaments are 
among the most important com 
petitions for established and upcoming 
players. Scheduled as they are in the 
last two or three months before the 
Nationals, their importance cannot be 
over emphasised. All top players par- 
tiapate in as many zonals as they can, 
for they realise how crucial they are to 
their national prospects. 

Unfortunately, it seems that the 
Table Tennis Federation of India and 
Its affiliated units do not share the 

e ayers’ enthusiasm for the zonals. 

ow else can one explain the slipshod 
organisation which goes into these 
tournaments? 

The Central Zone Championships, 
the first zonal of the year held at 
Indore in the first week of September, 
was a case in point. There were some 
irritating aspects that tested the pati¬ 
ence and skill of the players to an 


unwarranted degree. 

All the league matches were played 
on the same day, sometimes ^ter a 
delay of two to three hours. Tbs 
delay, was chiefly caused by the 
expedite system m the women's 
matches which preceded the men’s 
event. The matches are held over a 
penod of three days and tbs is rather 
humed, as it gives the players httle 
scope for a well-earned rest. 

In my early days as a player in the 
mid and late Seventies, I remember 
that a zonal was played on a knockout 
basis and used to stietch over four 
days. Maybe tbs was a bit too leisure¬ 
ly, but with a league system wbch 
takes just three days, it is worse. 

Secondly, the TTFI is supposed to 
have passed a rule wbch entitles 
ranked players to get chau car fbre for 
zonals. Instead, at Indore, we re¬ 
ceived only second class f^e. After 


fighting for a long time and getting they 
approval for chmr car fare it was an 
unpleasant surprise to be denied it. I 
do not know where the mistake lies, 
but one thing is sure The problems of 
table tennis players in tbs country are 
getting worse vnth each passing year. 

Thirdly, all the tables used in a 
zonal must be of uniform quality At 
Indore, they had two Stag tables and 
one Amco table I am not sure 
whether Stag is recognised either by 
the TTFI or the NIS. If they have 
recognised it as being of good stan¬ 
dard, it simply reflects the technical 
knowledge of such bodies. 1 for one 
would never consider Stag to be a 
table fit for serious, top level competi¬ 
tion. Amco IS up to the mark and they 
could have used three such tables. ’ 

Another discomforting trend that is 
causing dismay among players is the 
tendency to hold matches at two 
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venues, llus happened at the Inter- 
Institutional tournament at /^a, 
which just preceded the Central £ne 
tournament. 

Whde Kamlesh Mehta played all his 
earber rounds at the Sur ^dan Sta- 
dnim, he had to play his vital pre- 
quarter-final against Siyay .Ghor^de 
at the Railway Institute. Althou^ 
Sujay played well and won the matw, 
h. must be admitted at the same time 
^t Kamlesh did have difficultv in 
|:.«djusting to the new conditions. 

I ! In another inadent S. Ramaswanu 
I liad to play his sin^s match at 8.30 
pm at the Railway Institute and his 
doubles at 9.15 pm at the Sur Sadan. 
The sm^es match got delayed so he 
had to pve a walkovec in the doubles. 

The distance between the two 
venues was about ten kilometres and 
no transport was provided. The two 
venues were supposed to have been 
checked and approved by the TTFI 
technical committee. I really don’t 
know how this was done, for the 
playing conditions were very bad. At 
the Sur Sadan, the flooring was so 
poor that at least five nails used to 
come out during the course of every 
y match. 

* While on the subject I guess I owe 
an explanation to the table tennis 
followers in the country regarding my 
much-pubiidsed walkout in the Cen¬ 
tral Zone Championships. 

First, the match against Manjit Dua 
was delayed by over three hours and 
began at 11.30 pm. As such it was 
difficult to concentrate. Tp add to our 
discomfiture there were constant cat¬ 
calls and obscenities from an unruly 
section of the crowd. Every time I 
was ready to serve they let out a roar 
or made some nasty remarks. 

I would like to point out that the 
)^tcalls and abusive language were not 
only directed against me but also 
against Manjit and, in fact, the latter 
told a local newspapen “If Chandra 
had not walked on I would have ^ne 
so’’. His reaction is enough to illus¬ 
trate die seriousness of the atuation 
an how the concentration of the play¬ 
ers was disturbed time and agaia 

This is the first time I have done 
such a thing—and it is hopefully the 
last I can only hope that people 
^>l»eciate the amount of pressure (»i 
me and understand why 1 had to take 
thn extrme step. I hH I was ri^t 
but if by doing so I have caused any 
embarrasament to anyone, I am 
amry. 
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Is Chandra to retire? 


D uring the Central India 
Table Tennis Championships 
held recently at Indore, Venum^ 
Chandrashekhar of Tamil Nadu 
gave definite indication of his re¬ 
tirement from the game. Citing 
shabby treatment by the Table 
Tennis Federation of India (TTFI) 
the three-time national champion 
and Arjuna Award winner seemed a 
disillusioned man. 

He told SportsworU, “I was 
shocked when I was not included in 
the Indian team for the Pentangular 
meet at Indore, especially as I was 
in peak form then. Perhaps I 
^ved a pewt by reaching the 
finals of the individual championship 
during* the Pentangular, even 
though I was considered not good 
enoim for tlK Indian side.’’ 

“Tre TTFI seems to have over¬ 
looked the fiict that 1 was mainly 


ignored my current form and con- 
tributkm to Indian table tennis, the 
(^vemment of India saw fit to 


honour me with the prestigious 
Anuna Award.’’ 

When asked whether table tai- 
nis ^yers these days receive bet* 
ter playing facilities than they did 
previously, Chandra’s reply was 
that the TTFI should be thankfol 
that the Ninth Asian Games was 
conducted at Delhi. The modem 
playing facilities at the disposal of 
the players are a direct offshoot of 
■the Asiad arrangements as well as 
the sponsorship sought by the 
TTFI in view of the forthcoming 
World Championship. 

It is a tragedy the TTFI has 
always been at daggers drawn with 
Chandra, some of whose com¬ 
ments bear the pinch of biting 
truth, such as “tte classification 
committee of the TTFI is an impo¬ 
tent body which is almost like the 
lava of a volcano that has been 
declared dormant and dead," 

It would be a great loss to the 
gam^ d Chandra were to retire at 
sudi an early age due to the 
indifference of the TTFI, 

SuiMt MohuKy 
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Great Briton 

Lokesh Sharma puts forward the theory that Sebastian Coe is 
perhaps the greatest middle distance runner in track history ; 


I i^HEY said he could only run 
I apinst the clock. That he could 
‘ not produce thampion.ship foim under 
real, sustained pressure. That he 
could only run against pacemakers. 
That he would flounder when trying to 
outdo a lunner as bnlhant as he. 

But in Los Anf?eles S<‘bast>an Coo 
j proved them wronR. 

He ran a gieat 800m, although he 
flnishcd second to that superb Brazi¬ 
lian, Joaquim Cruz. Again, accusing 
fingers were pointed at the competi¬ 


tive spirit within him. But Coe refused 
to offer excuses for his defeat. In¬ 
stead, he merely explained. "I was 
beaten by a guy who is younger and 
stronger. I am not leavmg dissatis¬ 
fied.” 

Who could liave foreseen that he 
would rise to win the 1500m gold? 
World champion Steve Cram said he 
was raring t^ have a go in the ISOOni. 
Steve Scott was confident of beating 
Coe as he had last year in the 
Robinson Readywater Drink Mile. 


Cruz, another major contender, had to 
drop out, unable to compete in the. 
].5(X)m because of a cold and tever 
Coe stuck to his task with grim 
determination. The three fast 800m 
races had drained everybixly and Coe, 
sensibly, went easy on the gas pedal 
in the ISOOni preliminaries. He was 
second in his first round heat in 
3:45.30, which was literallv jugging 
pace by his standards. Spam’s Jose 
Abascal and the American .Scott, 
perhaps wanting to test theur own 





19 August 1901. MMstlan Cm Mid RmmMo Nahwnlah actowiivltdo* taoh othtr** protMM at Zurich, 
Swttaarland. Both athMssast world records at tha mast, Cos running the mUa In 3:48.64 and 
Nshamlah completing tha 110m hurdiaa In 12.93 In a twin show of domliwnea that was tha highlight of' 
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speed in the semis, set a fast pace 
Left with no option, Coe also lud to 
accelerate to fimsh third 
In what was to emerge a sensation 
al, superbly run final Cot remained 
riveted to the shoulder of the leader 
The pattern of the rate swung in his 
favour when Stott stepped up the 
pace after the first lap Nobody tan 
sustain a hot pate better than 
Ctie and he proved it again resound 
ingly 

The patk, led by Abascal, leathed 
!(he bell in 2 39 04 With lOOm to go 
tmide his movt but Abastal and 
fCoe responded in time to stay ahe i(f 
I ifty mtties later Coe moved up with 
Ctani hot on his hctls And when 
Cum made another attempt to over 
take lum on the last btnd Coe pio 
dated his devastating setond kitk to 
open plenty of daylight~Kstvveen him 
self and liis tompatnot winning a 
glonous 1500m in an Olympit record 


i 
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tune of 3 32 53 that silenced the 
tntics 

It IS hard to beheve tliat the same 
runner was in hospital last year with 
an undiagnosed viral infection of the 
hver He missed every major rate and 
was wiitten off by the media Some 
writers attributed his pretanous fit 
ness to the after effect of drugs 
Others explamed that he had taken 
too much out of his shallow reservoir 
of enduiance 

1 o make a comeback within a year 
IS creditable, to do so m an Olympic 
year with all the accompanyuig press 
ures, IS absolutely astounding This 
(the 15()(}m gold m Los Angeles) is 
ptobably a little more satisf^ng than 
Moscow because I have been fighting 
for a long time with a lot of problems 
I his time last year I was lying in a 
hospital bed 1 was just worried about 
feeling gocxl enough again Right now 
I would have been phased just to be 
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sitting at an Olympic Games, even if I 
had not won a medal,” said a jubilant 
Coe after his wm 
This gold medal has added value 
smee It invests Coe as the j^eatest 
middle distance runner in history As 
the fiist man to retain a 1500m 
Olympic title, he has not only con¬ 
founded his cntics, but has also 
proved that he is a rtuiner who can 
nse bravely to the occasion 
In Most ow, after he lost the 800m 
to Steve Ovett in a lace which was 
won in 1 45 4—a good three seconds 
slower tliar Coes own world re¬ 
cord -lus detiac tors dismissed him as 
a poor competitor But he came back 
to win a gieat tactical race in the 
l>()0m as Moscow and the world 
looked on He followed the East 
German Jui gen Straub till the last lap 
and then gave the first exhibition of his 
famous double kick to covet; the last 
100m in 12 1 secs His wuining tunc 



S2 Aiigustl^Pi. Cot Is a elMr wbwMir bi liw 1800m MWit at INi ZUfteh TItmIi and FWd MMt In SwNnrlMid. 
Cot. frath from Ma gold madal tain at Lot Angalaa ovar tha aama CHtlanea, fmiahatf witti a tfacMva 
laad ovar tha AmarieanlMava Soott (HW) and Opain'a Joaa Abaaeal (^3). But Coa failad to aehlava hit 

amrld laoord taigat bi thla hanMOugM raca 
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Avray fRHit th» praMura Of th* track With hIs flanoM 


was 3:38.4 which was 6.3 secs slower 
than his personal best. But even that 
did not matter, as long as the gold 
medal was his. 

His father, Peter Coe, played a 
major role in the Sebastian Coe suc¬ 
cess story. He patiently honed the 
youn^ lad’s obvious talent, refusing to 
let him run downhill as he believed 
that such a practice would retard bone 
growth. Coe Jr. would be left at the 
bottom of a hiU and told to run up the 
slope, day in and day out. 

Peter Coe’s training schedules 
allowed little leeway, few opportuni¬ 
ties for skylarking. His son was even 
made to apply himself to his custom¬ 
ary workout on Christmas Day, when 
the rest of Great Britain—and most of 
the world—relaxed and had a good 
time. 

The elder Coe's regimen was so 
strict that it provoked the comment 
“Whom do you think you are. Hitler?" 
from his wife. His son was never 
allowed to rest on his laurels. When 
I 13-year-old Sebastian ran the 1500m 
, in 4:31.8 way back in 1%9, Peter Coe 
I set him a target of 3:^).0 to be 
. attained by 1980. There were no 
short cuts. He dismissed criticism by 
saying matter-of-£actly that hard work 
was the only password to success. 

The result of this careful planning is 
today’s beautifully relaxed runner who 
changes pace so imperceptibly that 
; spectators and rivals alike can mea¬ 
sure the change only by the gap he 
opens. 


Running has always been sometliing 
natural to him. In his autobiography 
Running Free, he writes “Some of my 
earliest recollections are of running. 
Looking back, it seems that from the 
time 1 could walk 1 preferred to run. It 
just seemed natural...! would regular¬ 
ly run two miles or so into town on 
errands for my mother, never using a 
bicycle, preferring the feeling of run¬ 
ning. I can remember jogging beside 
my sister Miranda’s pram. I had a 
genuine, instinctive love of tunning, 
so that even between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen, when the re¬ 
wards of training were not always 
immediate or tangible, self-motivation 
was never a problem." 

Self-motivation was instrumental in 
making Coe the greatest middle dis¬ 
tance runner in history. He holds 
world records for the SOOm (1:41.73) 
the 1,000m (2:12.18) and the mile 
(3:47.33) and at one time also had the 
1500m record before arch rival Steve 
Ovett took it away. Besides these, he 
has numerous other records, the fas¬ 
test SOOm on a cinder track in addition 
to some indoor marks. 'This unending 
list projects him in better light than his 
contemporaries and predecessors. 

There have been very few runners 
who have set world records and also 
won important races. Sir Roger Ban¬ 
nister n\ade Kttie inpurt, besides his 
historic sub-four minute mile at Ox¬ 
ford on May 6, 1954 and beating arch 
rival John Landy over the same dis¬ 


tance at the 1954 Commonwealth 
Games, which to date is still ranked as 
one of sprt’s greatest ever duels. 
But Baimister’s only impression in the 
Olympics was his four^ place in the 
l^m in 1952. 

As far as a combination of records 
and fame goes, only the Australian 
Herb Elliott can match Coe’s bril¬ 
liance. Elliott caught the eye of the 
famous Australian coach Percy Cerut- 
ty when he ran a 4:22 mile as a 
17-year-oId in 1955. Cerutty is said to 
have commented, "This boy can be * 
trained to break Landy’s world mile 
record of 3:57.9 by the end of 1958.” 
Sure enough, Elliott improved the 
mile record to 3:54.5 in 1958. The 
same year, he also won the 880 yards 
and the mile at the Commonwealth 
Games. At the 1960 Rome Olympics, 
he won the 1500m by over 20m, with 
a record timing of 3:35.6. 

Elliott retired in 1962, the year the 
New Zealander Peter Snell burst onto 
the international stage. Snell improved 
the mile record the same year and also 
won the 880 yards and mile at the 
Commonwealth Games. But his best 
came at Tokyo, in the Olympic Games 
of 1964, where he won both the 8(X)m 
and 15()0m to become the first man to i 
win both titles since Great Britain’s. 
Albert Hill in 1920 at Antwerp. 

There have also been other great 
track personalities like Jim Ryun, the 
youngest runner to better a mile 
record and that evergreen star John 
Walker of New Zealand, the first miler 
under 3:50 and the 1976 Games 
1500m winner. But they do not rival 
Coe. 

Elliott and Snell fall short of Coe in 
terms of duration of their dominance. 
Ryun fails to qualify for the title of the 
^eatest-ever middle distance man, 
simply because he never won an 
Olympic title. Only Walker presided 
over a wide range of events like Coe. 
He still holds the 2000m world record \ 
and has competed in a number of 
5(X)0m races as well, but Coe has set 
far more records than Walker ever 
did. So, shall we conclude by saying 
that diis Briton is destined to end up 
as one of the most illustrious ruraiers 
in sporting history? 

He is not yet through with athletics. 
Undeterred by the words of his cri¬ 
tics, unworried by the fact that he is 
being closely dudlenged as a middle 
distance ki^, Coe now plans to 
branch out into the SOOOm. 

Don’t be surprised if you see him at 
Seoul 
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No room for complacency 


M OHUN BAGAN has reached 
their goal—the league cham¬ 
pionship. They have been enjoying a 
smooth sail towatxis it for some time, 
winning their recent engagements 
with comparative ease, whde their 

! ief rivals faltered time and again 
iceding several points to their 
tanaed rivals 

Their victory, however, would have 
much more glonous, had Mohun 
i&gan been able to keep their slate 
clean The defeat at the hands of* 
Mohammedan Sporting has left a scai 
in the mind of every Mohun Bagan 
supporter. For, it came as a shock 
The odds were heavily m favour of 
Mohun Bagan They were the proud 
conquerors of East Bengal, while 
Mohammedan Sporting had a rathei 
lean time m the league this season. 
Obviously, Mohun Bagan were the 
hot favountes. 

Yet, they lost and all theu hopes of 
winning the league title with an un¬ 
beaten record were shattered 
» Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
'Mohun Bagan has become the 1984 
Calcutta Senior division league cham¬ 
pions and the happiest man in their 
camp at the moment is P.K. Baneijee, 


the coach. Foi; him it was a challenge. 
Given the bitter experience he had in 
East Bengal last year, it was 
courageous of him to take up the 
responsibihty of coaching the defend- 
mg league champions As reputation 
as one of the foremost football 
coaches in the country was at stake. 

As we all know, the season started 
rather ominously. The debacle at 
Tiruchirapalli during the Federation 
Cup caused considerable concern 
among the supporters, and PK was 
facmg a cnsis yet agam. 

But the former national coach has 
weathered the storm. Although the 
performances of his boys rarely rose 
to any great heights, congratulations 
to PK for steering Mohun Bagan to 
victory which many thought woAd not 
come theu" way this season. 

PK, however, was lucky that the 
Mohun Bagan authorities could get 
him a balanced side. There is experi¬ 
ence and there is youth. Fhere is 
Subrata Bhattacharya and there is 
Babu Mam And the combuiation 
cbcked. 

PR's chief forte, however, was the 
halfline. Prasanta Banerjee, who has 
been m good form since last season. 




has always been a source of strength 
for his side, althou^ siupnsingly off 
colour ui a few engagements. 

His partners in that dej^rtment 
have also performed their duties well 

Among the youngsters, if Babu 
Mani has impressed the pundits 
Knshanu Dey, once rated by many as 
a footballer of immense promise, has 
been a disappointment. The short¬ 
comings he had three years ago are 
still plaguing him. He still lacks in 
speed and is not very good at tackling. 
In short, it is highly unlikely that 
Knshanu would make a successful 
striker 

Babu Mam, on the other hand, has 
shown remarkable promise as a win¬ 
ger. Overcoming his handicap of poor 
hei^t the Karnataka youngster has 
always been a source of danger for 
Mohun Bagan’s opponents He has 
been hard-working also and his efforts 
has often mspu-ed his colleagues m the 
frontline. 

With the league coming to an end, 
ail attention will now be focussed on 
the IFA Shield. And Mohun Bagan’s 
greatest enemy at the moment is 
complacmcy They cannot afford it. 

n «po rt »l by Suprakaih Qhostwi 
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Calcutta Soccer 



Heartbreak In the War! camp: 
Renowned coach Achyut 
Baneijee, the maker of many a 
etar, in a dejected mood when 
hla team waa relegated to the 
eecond diviaion after a poor 
ehow In thia year’e aenior divl* 
eion league 


Mohammedan Sporting'a star 
frontllner Jamshid tJaMirl being 
tackled by a BNR player. The 
match did not rise to any great 
heights and Mohammedan 
Sporting managed to scrape 
through 1*0. 





Cau:utta Soccer 


A heading duel between Pulak 
Biswas of Rajasthan and 
Krishanu Dey of Mohun Bagan. 

This was an important match 
for Mohun Bagan, for Rajasthan 
has aiways offered stiff com* 
petition to the giamour teams 
^ver the years. Mohun Bagan, 
I ewever, won 2*1 


f sver tm 
wever. 


Excitement in the BNR 
goaimouth. A powerfui move by 
Mohammedan Sporting being 
foiied by the BNR goaikeeper as 
two other defenders iook on 
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Vittal Trophy 

Resuscitation cailed for 


Partab Ramchand reports from Madras 


W HEN the Vittal Trophy FootbaU 
Tournament was started in the 
late Sixties, it made rapid strides and 
very soon was challenginK the Stafford 
Challenge Cup in Bangalore for the 
title of “theblue riband of southern 
soccer 

This being the golden jubilee yeSr of 
both the MM and the TEA, it seemed 
only natural that b<ith the associations 
would go all out to conduct tourna¬ 
ments in the State on an unpre- 
cedented\y lavish scale. But whereas 
the TEA conducted the Nationals 
under floodlights for the first time in 
Madras and followed it up by staging 
the Federation Cup Tournament at 
Tiruchi in style, this year’s Vittal 
Trophy turned out to be a damp .squib. 

But then this year’s competition 
was deliberately held in a low-key 
manner, according to Vittal. He told 
Sportsworld that past experience 
taught him that whenever a big 
tournament, like the Nationals or the 
Federation Cup, was held, the tourna¬ 
ment held immediately after it suf¬ 
fered by way of crowd response. “I 
remember when we conducted the 
Vittal Trophy in 1981 after the Fed¬ 
eration Cup was held in the city, we 
incurred a loss of Rs 66,000. In spite 
of cutting down on expenses,' this year 
we are 20,000 in the red. God only 


knows what our losses would have 
been like, had we conducted the 
tournament in a big way”. 

"Moreover," Vittal continued, “I 
was asked to finish the competition in 
a hurry since work was to start 
immediately on giving the Nehru Sta¬ 
dium a facelift and i^ing it a com¬ 
plete modem stadium in time for the 
1986 Nehru Gold Cup to be held in the 
city. Had I invited bigger teams the 
tournament would have had to be 
conducted on a league basis, which 
would have taken longer to finish. As 
it is I finished the tournament in little 
more than three weeks by having it on 
a knock-out basis.” 

But Vittal concluded on an optimis¬ 
tic note, “Just wait until next year”. 
He asserted confidently, “I want to 
make the tournament one of the 
biggest in the country. I am gomg to 
get not only the top teams in the 
country. I am also going to invite 
foreign teams. And I don’t mean 
teams from nearby countries like 
Malaysia and Singapore. But I am 
going to get teams from West Indies 
and Europe. I have the contacts and 
am going to use them to the maximum 
to make next year’s Vittal Trophy one 
to remember”. 

As can be gauged by the list of 
pattidpating teams, the fate served in 


this year's competition was one of the 
poorest seen in the tournament’s his¬ 
tory. The biggest disappointment was 
the performances of the outstation 
teams. Many of them were beaten h 
their first match itself. Bangdore XI 
who were seeded directly into the 
quarter-finals—which were played on 
double-leg basis—lost 8-1 to local 
team State Bank of India. 

At least, if the Hyderabad and 
Kerala teams had met in the final, the 
tournament would have ended on a 
higher note, but, as Mr, Vittal put it, 
“I was given to understand that the 
Bangalore XI would be virtually a full 
Karnataka State side and so 1 put 
Kerala and Hyderabad in the same 
half'. The upshot was that the Banga¬ 
lore XI lost in their first match and 
Hyderabad and Kerala played what 
was virtually the final. 

In, perhaps, the only good match ot 
the competition, Hyderabad won the 
semi-final on a 4-2 ag^egate. They 
then beat back a spirited challenge 
from State Bank to emerge trium¬ 
phant 5-4 via the tie breaker, after the 
teams had shared two goals at the end 
of regulation time and extra time. In 
the other semi-final, SBI had got the 
better of Southern Railway 6-5, also 
via the tie breaker. 
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Central India Table Tennis Championships 

New talent is slowly surf^ing 


A CAPACITY crowd of about two 
thousand saw Kamlesh Mehta 
and Indu Puri clinch the men’s and 
•pmen’s title, respectively, of the 
(entral India Table Tennis Cham- 
^ inships at the Nehru Stadium, In- 

'’^airing Sriram of Railways and 
,^anmeet Sin{^ of Delhi, all those 
currently ranked participated in the 
men's events. 

It was a dream win for Kamlesh, 
while for Indu it w^s a comfortable win 
and the ease with which she won gaye 
one the feeling that there is no woman 
player in India to beat or replace her. 

The girls’ section saw a bri^t 
prospect in MP’s Jyoti Mehta, who 
clinched the title beating Maharash¬ 
tra’s unseeded Varsha CMiulani in five 
games 21-12, 21-15, 15-21, 20-22, 
21-12. Unseeded Vatiha Chhulani has 
been playing very well this season. 

As Arjuna Award winner and thrice 
tiational champion, V. Chandrashekhar 
told Sportsworld, “I see in Jyoti 
Mehta a future Indian champion. Not 
only does she have the hardest fore¬ 
hand in the country today but her 
jabbing and blocking are also very 
good. Her forehand counters and re¬ 
turns are immaculate. Though only 
15, 'Jyoti varied her services very 
intel^ntly. She needs to polish 
her backhand counters. I would re¬ 
commend a forei^ coach for her as 
she seems to be the only ray of hope 
for the future of women's table tennis 
in In^,” concluded Chandrashekhar. 
:;J1n the sulMunior jpls, it was MP’s 
len-handed Rihku Gl^>ta, who defe¬ 
ated Bengal’s top seeded Paromeeta 
Chakraborty in straight games to win 
the title. 

The sub-junior and the junior events 
need dose scrutiny because it is the 
juniors who will form the nudeus of 
the future Indian team. 

In the boys’ section, national cham- 
{Hon Vasant Bhardwaj won the title 
with ease beating Bengal’s Gane^ 
Kundu. 

Coming to the women’s section, 
Assam’s Monalisa Bania impressed 
^th a file display to enter the final In 
leagm she defeated Mahai|ushtra’s 
;#yoma rarildi convindngty. Mona has 
definitdy bcoonw faster on bn feet 


But one really feels sorry for Laxmi 
Karanth, the only exponent of defen¬ 
sive play in women’s section today. 
Laxmi missed making it to the finals 
by a whisker. She would have played 
the final against Indu Puri. But be¬ 
cause she had lost to Vyoma Parikh, 
she had to play for the seventh and 
eighth placings and had to remain 
content with the seventh spot 

The final between Monalisa Barua 
and Indu Puri was a disappointment. 
After losing the first game at 19-21, 
Indu came back with a bang and won 
the next three with ease at 21-14, 
21-14, 21-14. 

In the men's section, the future 
seems brighter. Assam’s Arun Jyoti 
Barua, Maharashtra’s Sujoy Ghorpade 
and Tamil Nadu’s Chandra Mouli, each 
barely 21 years old, should form the 
nucleus of the future senior team 
along with the experitaced Kamlesh 
Mehta from Maharashtra. Even De¬ 
lhi’s Rahul Dutta, Karnataka’s Vasant 
Bharadwaj and S. Ramaswami of the 
Railways, all teenagers, promise hope 
for the ftiture. 

Arun Jyoti Barua’s seventh place in 
this tournament was not a true indica- 






Indu Puri: ton tlw tawt 


tion of his talent. Arun, an epitome of 
physical fitness, h^ modelled his style 
of play vrith respect to speed and 
effective counters (»i the lines of the 
Japanese and Chinese. However, he 
fumbles only when it comes to pushing 
and jabbing. He has to improve upcm 
his service. 

Chandramouli, a first class en- 
meering student from Tamil Nadu, 
has the most lethal side-spin service in 
the country today. His recent visit to 
Sweden to play tourneys th»e, has 
improved his fore and backhana coun¬ 
ters. I 

V. Cl^drashekhar, hampered by a 
knee iigury for which he has been 
operated on seemed to have played 
the tourney at Indore more to finish 
the preserved number of three zonal 
toumesrs rather than having the will to 
win the titte. In fact, he amnitted this 
fact to Sportsw<xid. But with his 
intelligent game, spin service, angted 
chops, top-spin drives and wris^ 
backh^ flicim, Chandra won all his 
league matches and met Manjit Dua in 
a vital match. Chandra lost the first 
game at 20-22. The second was a 
cakewalk for him. An unfortunate 
episode in the third game led Chandra 
to impulrively concede the game to 
Dua when Chandra could have easily 
made it to the finals. A Dua supporter 
repratedlv passed personal comments 
a^iQSt Chandra. Without informing 
the diief referee Chandra took the 
hasty‘Step of giving up the matdi. 

He told Sportsworld, “The hidore 
crowd is tlto most disciplined table 
tennis crowd in India. But I just could 
not stand the personal comments." 

Had Chandra reached the final he 
would have given manjr a problem to 
the ultimate champion Kamlesh 
Mehta. Kamlesh comidetely bottled 
up Dua H\ the final, by repeatedly 
nuking him err on tte backhand. 
There iras hardly a long rally. 

This perhaps is the end of Dua’s 
long stint as a permanent member of 
toe Indian squad. One cannot for^ 
Dua’s memortole performances lor 
India in the international arena for tlu 
past few years. Indian table tennis 
owes him a debt of gratitude. But the 
end has to come. 

SutMlMonwIy 
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Inter-Railway Weightlifting Championships 

Naidu proves his 
mettle 

F or a meet featuring many of the champion, he cannot be denied a 
country’s leadmg weightlifters the chance to take part in the nationals, 
Inter-Railway Championships which opens new vistas. Last year, he 
should have been provided with a was a mere reserve, 
more dignified setting than that wit- The old record stood at 157.5 kg 
nessed at New Delhi’s Northern Rail- and Naidu announced his advent mto 
way badminton hall. The atmosphere the new weight category by breaking 
was more like that of a railway plat- it twice in a single evening. Before 
form. jerking 160 kg on his third attempt 

The announcer’s repeated appeals Naidu had lifted 158 kg on his second, 
for silence and order in a hall of bad Having earlier snatched 115 kg his 
acoustics made little difference and it total of 275 kg enabled him to equal 
was difficult for the lifters to concen- the national record for the aggregate, 
trate. But in spite of it all they The second record was bettered by 
managed to improve two national re- Ajay Kumar Sirohi of Northern Rail- 
cords besides some meet marks. way who sprang a surprise in the 100 
The first man to break an India kg category by deteatmg national 
record was N.G. Naidu of Western champion V.K. Tyagi of Central Rail- 
Railway who clean-and-jerked 160 kg way. Sirohi snatched 140.5 kg in his 
to set up a new record in the 75 kg third attempt to break Tyagi’s national 
category. record of 140 kg. Tyagi this day could 

Naidu, who was runner-up last year snatch no more than 130 kg. Sirohi 
to Northern Railway's Jagmohan Sapra later jerked 165 kg to wm with a total 
in the 67.5 kg division, moved up to of 305.5 kg. 
his new wei^t category because he After jerking 160 kg on his first 
saw no future in continuing as a attempt, Tyagi made a brave effort to 
second man. Now that he is a t^ways keep his title. He asked for the weight 




N.G.Naldu 

on the bar to be raised to 177.5 kg for 
his second attempt. He failed anc 
deaded not to avail of his third try. 

ITie lighter weight categories were 
dominated by lifters fi'om the South. 
Old tavountes Kaninakaran and Tami 
Selvan were supreme in the 52 kg anc 
60 kg sections while Devan won the 
56 kg category competition. 

The heavier men, with theu" fierce 
looks and yells, and their masses / 
muscle and flesh are always a special 
attractioa Tara Singh, Ai}una Award 
winner, competing ui the 110 kg 
category, was not in his best form, but 
still he gave his supporters something 
to cheer as he equalled Neville Daro- 
ga’s Railway snatch record of 135 kg, 
though he faded in his attempt to 
better his own national record of 145 
kg. 

He then jerked 182.5 kg to better 
his own meet mark of 175 kg. His total 
of 317.5 kg was well above the 
railways record aggregate of 305 kg, 
also in the name of Neville Darcm 

Daroga, appearing in the over 110 
kg category, won with a snatch of 135 
k^ and jeric of 170 kg. Here R^der 
Smgh, a strong young man from 
Northern Railway who has been a 
junior champion, showed mudi prom¬ 
ise, though in the end be could not 
^te match his senior finom 
l^way. Rajinder snatched 130 kg and 
jerked 155. 

Earlier, Neville Daroga’s younger 
brother, Vispy, hvas beaten in the 90 
kg cate^ry competition by Norffi- 
em's And Kumar Sood. Southern Rail¬ 
way won the team chamidonshi^ with 
377 points and Northern were nm* 
ners-up, with 329. T 
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Buchi Babu 
Trophy shared 

Partab Ramchand reports from 
Madras 

«'fHE Buchi Babu Memorial Invita- 
Cricket Tournament, 


I tion uncket 'loumament, con' 
(iJcted by the Tamil Nadu Ciidcet 
Association, gets bigger and better 
every year. From a purely local 
tournament 17 years ago, it has grown 
into one of national si{^cance. 

With 17 former and current Test 
players participating, m addition to a 
few others on the brink of national 
selection, this year's tournament not 
only gave some pointera to the selec¬ 
tors, W also afforded opportunities to 
established stars to get cracking for 
the new season and for the young crop 
to prove their credentials. 

No selector, of course, was present 
^ ^ Madras dunng the two weeks of the 
'Competition. As quite a few ex-players 
said, “Perhaps, the selectors had bet¬ 
ter treat the Buchi Babu tournament 
as one that befits a visit.” Had they 
made the visit to Madras they would 
certainly have picked up a valuable 
point or two. They wo^ have put 
Ashok Malhotra and Yashpal Shaima 
on the short list of probables to go on 
the tour to Pakistan. 

They would have seen a new San- 
deep Patil, a batsman who firewently 
eschewed tus sparkling strokepiay and 
played in a responsible fashion. Suni- 
lariy, they would also have seen 

^Wier batsman who seems to have 
u^ed a new leaf—Siikkanth who, 
like Patil, played in a manner that 
appeared to show that his batting hasr 
matured at last Finally, ttey would 
have seen for themselves the talent 
and ability of two of the mnat talented 
youngsters in the country—Karnataka 
wicket-keeper batsman Sadanand 
Vishwanath and Hyderabad's Azhar- 
uddm, one of the most unproved bats¬ 
men in the country in the last year. 

In fact, the akketers, woefiilly 
short of practice, deefully gralked 
the OfqiQrtunity of jdaying a long 
inningis or having a lengthy spdL The 
teams anong Uie sac partid- 
'^tiftg wete obviously Nirkms, Bom- 
rajr, and AB Iffifia State Bank who had 
Stated the troiBiy bat year, irhe other 


outstation teams were the H^erabad 
XI and the Karnataka XI, wlkh were 
virtually the State sides. But both the 
teams lost to the two Tamil Nadu 
sides in the quarter-finals. While the 
TNCA President’s XI, the senior 
strii^ rat the better of Hyderabad, 
the J«CA XI. the junior string, per¬ 
formed creditably to score over Kar¬ 
nataka. Both the matches were de¬ 
cided on the first innings lead. In bet. 
all the games in this year’s competi¬ 
tion were deaded on this basis. 

Hie two semi-finals were hi^- 
scormg affars. The TNCA XI did well 
in runnuig up a total of 368 against 
Niilons. They then contmued the 
good work by dismissing two Nirlon 
batsmen with only 43 runs on the 
board and a major upset seemed to be 
in the offing smee among the two 
dismissed was Gavaskar for 21. But 
Sandeep Paul took charge without 

The tournament gets bigger 
and better every year. From 
a purely local tourmanent 
17 years ago, it has grown 
into one of national 
_ significance. _ 

much effort. Not only that, he display¬ 
ed a v^ responsible ajpproach duri^ 
his innings of 183. By tlk tune he was 
wt, Nirions had alrekly overtaken the 
TNCA total and their path to the bial 
was assured. 

The other semi-final saw evai taller 
'scores The TNCA President's XI led 
off with 503 for nine wickets. 1^ 
chief run-getter was S. Sriravasan 
with 182 and he had a Icmg partnership 
with L Sivaramakrishnan (95) who iff 
late has inqnroved his battii^ consider- 
al^. 

t.E. Snnivasan, who got a centu^ 
in the quarter-fin^, scored 57 while 
SrSekanth, who hammered 69 in the 
match ag^t Hyderabad, got 62 on 
this occasion. On a dream of a battuig 
wicket and with play cut short by two 
boitfs because of rsto, AB-India State 
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Bank had only to make sure that th^. 
were not dismissed, hi bet, with 
centuries from Azharuddin (l*^) and 
Ashok Malhotra (126 not out), AISB 
replied strongly with 378 for three. 

the first innings not completed, 
the toss was resort^ to in an effort to 
spot (he winner. Vishwanadi caBed 
correctly when Venkataiaghavan tos¬ 
sed and AISB were through to the 
final. 

'That semi-final had seen 881 runs 
scored while (Hily 12 wickets feB. Tbs 
story was mudi the stone in the final 
whra 846 runs were scored for the 
loss of only 13 wickets. Both, Niilons 
and AISB, were strong batting sides 
with vurtually no bowling. 'They 
obviously quickly sized each other im 
and deaded the only course open to 
them was to stay at the crease tor as 
long as possible. This is exactly what 
happened. Nirtcois started shaldy but 
made a strong recoveiy through SiBiil 
Chaturvedi (68), Patil (93) and Gavas¬ 
kar (124) and ultimately totalled 487 
for nine. On a heartless wicket 
Raghuram Bhat bowled his heart out 
to capture five wickets for 192 runs off 
70 overs. But AISB were never in 
danger of bemg dismissed by the end 
of (he thud and bst day and in bet 
were bold to chase the Nirlons total 
But once Malhotra fell for a hiilkant 
123—this brought him the Man of the 
Matdi award— AISB’s h<^s receded 
and m the remaining time Yasl^ 
Sharma helped hunseu to 141. AloB 
closed at 359 for four and the trqdiy 
was for the second successive year, 
given to the two captains'Vishwanath 
and Paul—this time by C. Ramas- 
wamy,* former double mternationaL 

The stupendous batting feats led to 
a strong debate duruig the tourna¬ 
ment ()ne school of thought felt that 
the rules should be changed from next 
year to hmited overs—something like 
90 overs in the first innings and 40 in 
the second—for one of toose "cont¬ 
rived" results. 

It was afeo reckoned that the Test 
pbyers did not have much opportunity 
before the busy season got underway 
with matches agamst Australia, Pakis¬ 
tan and Engbnd. Ihe Buchi Babu 
tournaimnt had given a. chance to 
these players to get much-needed 
match practice. It might have hefeed if 
the team’s bowling strength vras more 
balanced and if more sporting wickets 
had been prepared. But excepting that 
thb years tournament was a 
success and the presence of big 
names guaranteed good crowds. 
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Putting their heads 
together are Arsenai’s Viv 
Anderson and Tommy 
Caton (right), with 
Watford’s George Reiiiy, 
foiiowing a corner. Arsenai 
won 4>3 in a 
hotiy*contested match 
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Kirk Baptiste of the 
USA(17) wins the 100m 
event at the Goiden Gaia 
track and fieid meet in 
Rome. Itaiian Stefano 
Tiii(14) finish second. At 
right are American Norman 
Edwards(12) and Cuban 
Osvaido Lara 











Bjorn Borg poses with 
17-year>oIa Jannike 
■BJorling In front of the Bjorn 
Borg Sports Shop at 
Stockholm 


Texan golfer Ben 
Crenshaw, 30, who won Ns 
first professional title in 
1973 and promptly became 
golfs "nearly man”, failing 
to pick up a trophy for the 
next eleven years until he 
won the US Masters this 
year. However, his Joy has 
been short-lived, for his 
wife, Polly has sued for 
divorce. 
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T he lOth Men’s and Second 
Women’s Senior National Power¬ 
lifting Championships concluded at the 
Sidhu Kanu Indoor Stadium recently. 

Hosts West Bengal lifted the inau¬ 
gural Indian Powerhfting Federation 
Trophy winning the overall title with 
166 points while Karnataka and 
Maharashtra took second and third 
spots with 128 and 103 points respec¬ 
tively. 

In the’men’s group, last year’s 
champion Post and 'Telegraph clinched 
the title by accumulating 83 points 
while Karnataka and Bengal finished 
runners-up and third by securing 69 
and 61 points respectively. 

In the women’s section, holders 
West Bengal retained the title with 
105 points while Karnataka and 
Maharashtra came in second and third 
by collecting 59 and 19 points respec¬ 
tively. Bihar tinished fourth with 39 
points. 

Gobind Rai Dhilon of Punjab proved 
himself the strongest man of the 
championships when he created a 
flutter by estabhslung four new nation¬ 
al records m the heavywei^t (125kg) 


category. He lifted an amazing 725 kg 
(squat: 290 kg, bench press: 177.5 
and dead lift: 257.5 kg), each m itself a 
new national mark. 

Twenty-year-old college student. 
Miss Karabi Sinha of BUm proved to 
be the strongest woman when she 
established three new national records 
in the 75 kg category by lifting a total 
of315 kg (squat; 135 kg, bench: 50kg 
dead lift 130 kg). Her records were in 
the total, squat and dead lift. 

West Bengal’s JayantiPorel, Rekha 
Mai, Manjula Ghosh, Sumita Laha, 
Malati Ghosh, Bihar’s Karabi Sinha 
and Sumita S^dar, Karnataka’s Bha- 
numab Mandam and Tandra 
Choudhury of Madhya Pradesh were 
the wmners in the iMerent women’s 
weight categories and seven of them 
created new records. 

In the men’s group, Post and Tele¬ 
graph’s J.S. Ubee, Prokash Kumar, 
Karnataka’s P. K. Yashadhara, 

Prakosh Tedral, West Bengal’s Kanu 
Majumder, Kerala’s P.T. Joseph, S. 
Radlia Kiishna Nair. Punjab’s Gobind 
Rai Dhilon, Bihar’s Indrajit Singh, 

Uttar Pradesh’s K.C. Singh and Steel 
Plants Sports Board’s mtemational 
Golam Mustafa Khan were the win¬ 
ners in different weight categories in 
which fourteen new records were 
listed. 


INDORE 

Player Becomes 
Minister 

A MADHYA PRADESH Ranji Tro¬ 
phy player has been made the 
State Minister for Sports. Thanks to a 
dynamic move by the MP Chief Minis¬ 
ter i^un Sini^, for the first time a 
Ranji Trophy player, Sharavan Patel, 
the richest bim magnate from Jabalpuf 
has been made thq independent Minis¬ 
ter of State for Sports! 

In an endeavour to survive as the 
Chief Minister of MP, Aijun Singh had 
no other option but to oblige the 
Mahakoshal region, which abounds in 
bidi business, by making an MLA from 
that region a Minister. 

This polidcal manoeuvre of Aijun 
Singh has proved a blessing to sport 
in MP. Sharavan Patel was a solid 
middle-order bat of the MP Raqji 
Trophy team from 1972 to 1976. 
Thirty-eight-year-old Patel was such a 
cncket frratic while studying in Christ 
Church School at Jabalpur that his 
frither Parmanand, who was then a 4 

Cabinet Minister in MP was compel- 
led to construct a cement pitch for his ^ ^ 
son in the courtyard of his palatial 
house at Jabalpur. Sharavan Patel now 
owns a leading Jabalpur Hindi daily, 
Naveendu Dunia. 

Immediately after his induction 
Patel told Sportsworld, “First of all I 
shall motivate industrialists and public 
sector undertakings from MP, 

Btulai Steel Plant and Bhopal Heavy 
Electricals to encourage sport in the 
State. I shall try to provide the bare 
minimum of having at least one field in 
every village and ^strict and then 
^rt shall blossom forth on its owa I 
uiall revamp the MP Sports (^oundl i 
and have in this body not only mem¬ 
bers of the wblic sector but also 
officials of Doordarshan and All India 
Radio so that sport is popularised in 
the State. Fin^ I sh^ be meeting 
Sardar Buta Sin^ very soon to le^ 
the government sports policy and then 
formulate my own sports polky. ’’ 

When asked whether he would have 
sports scribes in the MP ^rts Coim- 
al, Patel said he would definitely have 
th^ But unfrartunately when IM 
new Sports Couifofl was announced by 
the Minister, oi^ seven days after 
becoming a Minister, he had not keep 
his word. 

SujMtMolMnly 


Nam Gopal Pal 



Thwe wera mmr 400 parttelpanfo M tlw mih iUi > indta bMtopwridMrit 
Judo CiMmplonahlp hela at New DaHil. 'Pm plctiiro ahoMW tho 
India-TIbet Border Police team witli the team cnamplonahlp tre^phy 
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Diar? 


August Cai 

AC9Zenhiia, currently 
ranked the number one 
table tennis player m the 
world, crashes out of the 
World Cup TT when he 
loses to lllf Bengsston in 
the opening round 

The Olympic flag is to be 
changed for the Seoul 
Olympics. The present one 
has been in use for over 60 
years. 

^ A August Edwin 
W WMoses continues 
on hts winning streak as he 
notches up his 106th con¬ 
secutive victory m the 
400m hurdles. Moses wins 
his pet event at the interna- 
Oor^ permit track and field 
meet at Koblenz, West 
Germanyt His tuning of 
47.32 IS just .30 of a second 
off his world record of 
47.02. 

Vyav Ainntrsi strikes form 





EdMrin Hosts: looking 
forsomsrsal 
compstnion 

agam as he outstrokes Fntz 
Buehning of USA to an 
upset first round wm m the 
US Open tennis cham¬ 
pionship at New York Vi- 
jay wuis 7-5, 6-3, 6-4. 

August Four- 
W I teen-year-old V. 
Anand of India makes his- 
tary when he becomes the 
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Vl|ay Amrltrsi: *srratlc' must bs hit middle name 


youngest Indian to score an 
mtemational master norm 

Vitas Gerulaitis creates a 
stir when he says that even 
the 100th ranked male ten¬ 
nis player can beat the 
women's tennis champion. 
Martuia Navratilova 

The erratic Vijay Amnt- 
raj fails to live up to ex¬ 
pectations as he crashes 
out to Ken Flach of the US 
2-6, 5-7,1-6 in the second 
round of the US Open ten¬ 
nis championship. 

I Ssptsmbsr Ramesh 
Knshnan, India’s last 
hope in the US Open tennis 
ch^pionship, IS narrowly 
beaten by Sweden’s 
JoachunNystrom 7-5, 6-3, 
7-6 in the second round. 

Sergei Bubka of the Soviet 
Union unproves the world 
record for the pole vault 
witli a vault of 5.94 metres 
at the fourth annual Golden 
Gala athletics meeting at 


The All-lndia and South 
East Asia Rugby Tourna¬ 
ment IS won by the Arme 
man College Old Boys 
as they make short work of 
LMOB Power 38-4 m the 
final at CCFC. 

Z Suptombur Mai tina 

Navratilova announces 
that she is not interested in 
plavuig against men in reply 
to the suggestion, by Vitas 
Gerulaitis, that even the 
lOOth ranked man coidd 
beat her 

JiangJialiang of China wms 
the 55th World Cup table 
tenras championship which 
concludes at Kuala Lum¬ 
pur. He beats Kim Wan of 
South Korea 21-14, 16-21, 
21-4. 

Martina Navratilova and 
Chns Evert-LIoyd advance 
into the fourth round of the 
US Open tennis cham- 
pionstup with easy wins 
over Jennifer Mundel of 


South Africa and Bettma 
Bunge of Germany respec¬ 
tively. 

3 S«ptomb 0 r Defend- 
mg champion Jimmy 
Connors and top seedjohn 
McEnroe move into the 
fourth round of the US 
Open. 


Claude Cnquiehon of Bel¬ 
gium cycles away with the 

? old medal at the World * 

iycling Championshqis 
road race at Barcelona. He 
completes the gruelhng 255 
km course m 46 mmutes 
and 44 seconds. 


4 S«ptAlnb«rJohn 

McEnroe is fined 
$2,000 for ‘conduct de¬ 
trimental to the game of 
tenms’ by the Men's Inter¬ 
national Ifrofessional Ten¬ 
nis Council. 

Harold Solomon, the veter¬ 
an tennis j;ilayer from 






'M 


Randy Mamola: Intha 
llmailghtatthe^n 
Marino Grand Prix 

America, announces his re¬ 
tirement from tennis. 

Ranc^ Mamola, astride a 
SOOcc Honda flashes down 
the tarmac to wui the San 
Marino Grand Prix for 
SOOcc motorcyctes at 
Mugello, Italy. Coming in 
second is Raymomi Roche 
of France. 


WK!sE(*'t;iai5«2g 
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Best racing driver of his day 

But he was never Champion 


S TIRLING MOSS went down in 
motor racing history as the driver 
who never won the world cham¬ 
pionship But among the other dnv- 
^ers, Moss had the reputation of being 
best of his time 

< had 500 races in 15 years and 
f ^ percentage of victones—43%— 
^as higher than even Juan Fangio’s. 
And Fangio, five times world cham¬ 
pion, was the king of post-War motor 
racmg 

Fangio once said ‘Moss was the 
best in my time’ 

Moss’s career came to an end on 
Easter Monday, 1962 dunng a tace at 
Goodwood, Sussex He was dnvuig a 
Lotus and was in fourth place on the 
ninth lap when the gear-box stuck m 
fourth 

A racmg car can be dnven without 
brakes, but not without the gearbox 
He had to come m for repairs 
\ His mechanics fbced the trouble m 
^.fflve mmutes But when Moss re¬ 
entered the race, he was three laps, 
or 7 2 miles, bchmd Graham HiU m 
first place. 

Moss, then 33, stood out from his 
contemporanes because he was cap¬ 
able of dnvmg to the limit. And that 
was what he did on this occasion He 
put his foot n^t down, broke the 
course record and made up a full lap 
on Hill 

He wproached Hill out of a frist 
bend, Fordwater, into a sbwer one, 
St. Mary’s. His speed was around 120 
ipph. ml said on television later that 
was amazed to see Moss still 
^.ining on when he should have been 
^slowing to take the bend. 


1 ^ 


Brain damage 

Moss’s Lotus went straight 
..mto an earth bank. The crowd 
isped. 

It was the ei^th time in his career 
that Moss had crashed. But this was 
the last time.i 

Mechanics took 40 mmutes to cut 
him from tlm tansJed mess of metal. 

The mde of lus face was slashed to 
the boitt, his tdt cheektxme crushed, 


STIRLING MOSS 



One of a senes 
from 

VasBlina 

HAIR TONIC 


an eye-socket displaced, his left arm 
broken and his bram was so severely 
damaged that his left side was para¬ 
lysed 

He was kept m hospital for months 
and operated on several times. The 
damage to his bram was such that he 
had verbally to tell himself to do thmgs 
before his body was able to function 
property 

A year later. Moss felt he was fit 
enou^ to go back to Goodwood and 
have a try-out. He drove for 45 
mmutes, reachmg a top speed of 145 
mph. 

‘It’s pretty shattering thmg to 
admit, ’ he said afterwards ‘But what'S 
the pomt of kidding yourselP 1 think it 
would be dangerous—endangering 
others and certainly myself—to con- 
Unue. My reactions are down a bttle 
It’s not the same.’ 

So Moss went mto busmess, drove 
m a few rallies, earned on his fast life 
of travel, good food and women...but 
never competed m a Grand Pnx agam. 

Drove at sixl 

Stirtmg Moss was bom on Septem¬ 
ber 7, 1929. His father, Alfred Moss, 
a Ltmdcm dentist, had done some 


motor racmg. His mother, Aileen, had 
also dnven cars bi 1936, she was the 
England women’s champion 

Stirlmg was often ill as a child and a 
case of nephntis later kept him out of 
the RAF He was no whizz-kid at 
school, and when he left he was &ced 
with a choice between forming and 
hotel administration as a career. 

Neither idea mterested him. He 
was absorbed m cars 

He could dnve at the age of six and 
owned an old Austin 7 by the time he 
was 10. He drove around the family’s 
farm near Trmg m Hertfordshire. 

When he was 18, hiS fother helped 
him to buy his first racmg car, a 
Cooper The first time he raced it, at 
Prescott, he broke a course record. In 
his first year on the track he entered 
15 events and won 11 of them. 

He was mvited to race m Italy and, 
agam, did well. Tazio Nuvolan, one of 
the leading dnvers there, said: ‘Watch 
him He will be one of the great ones’. 

Too patriotic 

By the early Fifties he was compet- 
mg agamst the world's major dnvers 
and wmnmg 

Ferran made him an offer but he 
was so patnotic that he preferred 
Bntish-made cars which weren’t, at 
that time, so fast or so reliable 

That was the chief reason why he 
never won the world championship. 
Other dnvers like Mike Hawthorn, 
Gralram Hill and Fangio competed m 
better machmes. 

I He was mcredlbly cool. Mmutes 
before the start of major events he 
could be seen chatting or signmg 
autographs 

Once he was talking to another 
dnver just as a big race was about to 
begm. Assuming they had been dis¬ 
cussing race strategy, a friend asked 
him aterwards: 'What were you talk- 
mg about?’ 

‘Crumpet, of course,’ replied Moss. 
‘What else’’ 
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Life after debt 

United in heaven 

B ryan Robson has brought good 
luck to Manchester United. The 
club was in a sorry pligjit before the 
starjoined their camp. But now, 
better days are here again and the 
club’s top officials are jubilant that 
they no longer have to worry about 
debts. Instead, they will be able to 
concentrate on football, and life in 
United becomes enjoyable once agaih. 

in 1981-82, the dub lost a record £ 
2.3 million. There was little hope that 
his would be recouped in the next 
this years. There was considerable 
concern about how the dub would 
manage to sign star players with such 
huge debts and many feared that the 
club would run into worse trouble ui 
coming years. 

But fortune smiled on them. It has 
been only two years since the trouble 
started, yet at their annual general 
meeting in November tins year the 
club will report a record British profit 
in excess of £1 million. 

Understandably, Robson's name is 
on the lips of those trying to figure out 
the secret of United’s success. But 
there are other reasons too, like the 
new rule allowing the clubs to keep 
their own gate money. 

Heart and soil 

Fairbrother calls it a day 

HE history of cricket is one 
long battle between batsman 
and bowler, the groundsman holding 
tlie nng”—Neville Cardus 
At Lord’s the ring had long been 
held by Jim Fairbrother, the head of 
their groundstaff over the last 16 
years. 

^ era is now coming to an end. 
Fairbrother will be stepping down 
after the current season is over. And 
those who want to know what it was 
like to be the chief groundsman at the 
world’s cricket headquarters should 
buy a copy of the veteran’s auto¬ 
biography Testing the Wicket, which 
was published in London recently. 

It certamly was no easy job. On tlie 
one hand, Lord's has always had an 
inordinately busy schedule every sea¬ 
son, which meant the pitches always 
had to be prepared in a hurry, while, 

• (HI the other hand, standards at the 
head(iuarters are naturally expected 


to be the highest 

Fairbrother had to see that his 
pitches always provided a fair balance 
between bat and ball, whatever the 
elements. Tending a pitch when the 
surface is level is one thmg, but 
protecting it from running water is 
quite another. 

But the most remarkable feature of 
Fairbrother’s tenure is that Acre has 
been a growing awareness of the 
importance of his job. 

For instance, the soil is now fasti¬ 
diously analysed, top dressing careful¬ 
ly chosen. In 1981 and 1982 Fair- 
brother was nominated Groundsman 
Of The Year, a fine achievement, in 
view of the amount of cricket played at 
Lord’s, which win never be the same 
without its kindly curator. 

Maradona fever 

£6.4 million in four hours 

N aples is in the grip of Maradona 
fever. Such is the frenzy in this 
soccer town that the Napoli club 
officials needed little more tlian four 
hours to recoup in cash the £6.4 
million transfer fee—a world record— 
they liave agreed to pay Barcelona for 
Diego Maradona. They took just that 
long to sell 40,000 season tickets at an 
average of £150 each. They were 
haj^y. They were jubilant. 

There was delight elsewhere also. 
The officials of Banco de Napoli 
heaved a sigh of relief when word 
came tliat the Napoli club had found 
the star’s transfer fee. For, it was 
they who had gone out on a limb- 
after four bigger banks had refused to 
help—in providmg Barcelona with the 
orig^ guarantees. 

The hero of our story, meanwhile, 
was havuig problems finding a villa 



Fans wMi • Maradona poatar 


suitable for himself and his 12-strong 
entourage of girl firiend, fan^y chauef- 
feur and fiiends/bodyguards. Moreov¬ 
er, the star demanded a tennis court 
and a swimming pool in the back 
garden. But Naples is too small a town 
to provide such fecilities. , 

Back on course 

Golf returns to China 

I T was a momentous occasion. After 
a lapse of 35 long years, China once > 
again saw a golfer in action on her soil. 

Before the communist takeover in 
1949, there were a dozen golf courses 
in China; mainly for expatriates. In the 
Fifties, the new rulers, deciding that it 
was a capitalist pastime, banned the 
game (along with horse racing and 
turned the courses into public parks 
and zoos. 

Thus, history was created when the 
game was rehabilitated in a ceremony 
at the newly-laid golf course at Chung 
Shan. It was in the fitness of things 
that the honour of being the first 
golfer in post-revolution China went to 
a top ranking official in China’s sports 
ministry Rang Gaotang, who was re¬ 
habilitated after spen&g eight years - 
in jail for his outspokenness during the // 
cultural revolution. 

Moreover, Mr Gaotang is the only 
Chinese to have received an Cllympic 
memento for his contribution to the 
movement. The new cousrse where 
this historic event took place was set 
in a valley and was completed in 18 
months. There is also good news for 
golfers interested in making a trip to 
China: the Chinese authorities are 
planning to stage a world amateur 
tournament in November after the 
Eisenhower Cup in Hong Kong. 

New rules ^ 

No goalmouth melee «» 

E ven if you have already read 
about the latest change in soccer 
ndes, let us have a fresh look at it 
apin, for over the last few weeks 
several misleading reports were found %' 
in eircuiation all over the world. i 

To be precise, indirect free-kicks 
awarded to an attacking team inside 
the sbe-yard box are not (since Jffiy 15) 
to be taken from the spot wl»re the 
offence was committed. Instead, the 
kick will be taken from the edK of the 
sK-yardboxatasiwtontheline ^ 
parallel to the goauine. 
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9 (MIlMtones) of LA 

Cootiniung the amusing events of the '84 Olympics. 

One of the judges at the women’s 3-metre diving 
competition was named Robin Hood It made the men and 
women who heard the name, merry 

An American i ham for fast food restaurants distributed 
coupons entithng dmers to free hamburgeis if an American 
won the event described on the coupon As results poured 
in of American victones, together with dmers, they soon 
ran out of food and ran up losses 


The pm, that httle emblem that does everything from 
selling soft dnnks to advertising one’s social standing, was 
the hottest collector’s item m LA. Charles Finn, a guide 
at the Olympic Village, got one firom a Clunese athlete who 
spilled coffee down his back and presented him with this 
pnckly souvenir "to ease the pain”! 

'Dianks to the aty teeming with cops for a mondi, there 
were fewer thefts, robberies and burc^anes there. 


Beml* Tellls 
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^MAlty,rP LIKE 70INTROPUCE OBOH&B, OEORGE 
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ACROSS 

1 Woman marathoner, now famous, is 
emphatically negative in the middle 

4 Security for a person released from 
jail stands for part of the cncket kit 
(4) 

5 Large reddish brown American cat 
for a famous sports shoe 
manufacturer, returning (4) 

7 The third leg of the English tnple 
crown and one of the five classic 
horse races begins with a limb (5) 

10 West Indian bowler, not included in 
the onginal squad but called to 
assist midway in the 
recently-concluded series (5) 

11 He qualified for the 1500m final at 
Los Angeles but could not complete 
the raceJ5) 

12 Former England opener, who is the 
only non-Indian to score a double 
Centura against the West Indies after 
1974-75, begins before noon (5) 

14 International Amateur Athletic 
Federation (1,1,1,1) 

15 Hunganan footballer, who played in 
the Nehru Gold Cup tournament in 
Calcutta early this year, composes 
an osculatory action (4) 

16 What India can do with in the world 
of gymnastics at the moment, 
especially if it were a cloudi (1,2,4) 


2 Boxers are often saved by 'this 
dunng a bout (4) 

3 Cricketer Ratnayeke and chess 
player Kumar have this in common 
ascending (4) 

4 Part of the All entourage, 'this 
Brown Is noisy in the middle (7) 

6 Professional gamblers at race 
courses (7) 

8 Derby which ends in a religious 
incantation (5) 

9 Cooking ap^ratus coming up. Is 


actually a woman tennis player (5) 

12 Famous name in sportswear 
jumbled up (4) 

13 Swimmer under water, who does not 
use the helmet and suit, is called 


'this'diver (4) 
Eicallsnt: 18*16, Gi 


iood:15,Falr14. 


Quiz 

Rinill Ohoee 

QUESTIONS 

Identity the athletes 

1 Born on the same day, the couple 
later became ONmpic champions on 
the same day (Events must be 
mentioned) 

2 The great footballer was the simul¬ 
taneous target of two foreign clubs 
and the relevant Federation decreed 
that he should play for both in turn 

3 At fourteen he badly injured his left 
foot in a conveyor belt, but later 
thnce became the world record hol¬ 
ders in decathlon 

4 He was designated (by his country s 
President) a national treasure, non¬ 
exportable 

5 Her Olympic haul of 18 was the 
greatest total of medals ever won by 
either sex in any sport 

6 A great road-race cyclist, he was 
known as the “Campionissimo" (the 
champion of champions) 
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Bridge 

_ Boris SchapifO 

You cant judge a book by its cover, as 
they say, and you can t luoqe a hand by 

SOLUTION 253 

C3 d II 13 

Q nacmisi a 

QiaaEi mmmm 

El m 

laciiiEsii 

El El 

Eiaiaia Emaa 

a naaaa m 

a a a a 
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Its looks. This deal from the qualifying 
round of an international pairs evera 
seems ordinary enough, but H led to 
many exciting adventures. 

48 74 3 
<;?A Q 10 8 
OK 7 5 

48 2 * 


4AKQ 10 
2 

c;?9 7 5 
O J 4 
47 8 


4J 6 5 
C?8 3 2 
OA Q 9 6 
4J 10 5 


4- 

CPK J 4 I 

O 10 8 3 2 
4A K Q 9 4 3 

Neither side was vulunerable and Joe 
Amsbury, an editor of Popular Bndge 
Monthly, opened for West with an im¬ 
aginative 1NT After two passes South 
doubled Never one to run from danger, 
Joe passed, and so did North, anticipat¬ 
ing an easy 500 or so His lead? A 
spade! 

At another table the Canadian cham¬ 
pions Murray and Kehela, were East- 
west Playing the multi-coloured two- 
diamonds, West implying a weak two in 
one of the majors The orthodox re¬ 
sponse for East is two-hearts, but to 
confuse the opposition he bid two- 
spades South bid three clubs and North 
3NT and East led a heart 
When Jean Beasse, of Switzerland, waSf 
South, he went to five-clubs over the > 
opposition four-spades West led a 
spade. South ruffed, drew trumps, and 
entered dummy to ruff another spade 
After a heart, a spade ruff, an another 
heart, the position became. 

48 

OK 7 5 

4- 


4A Q 

cp_ 

OJ 4 

4- 


OA Q 9 

4- 


cp— 1 

O 10 8 3 

49 

After a spade ruff and a low diamond 
from SouUi,*the defence could make 
only two tricks. 

This week's quiz: South opens on4 
dub, North bids one-spade, south two-' 
diamonds and North 3NT. What should 
South call now, holding 

4K 8 
<?6 3 
OA K J 5 
4A QJ98 

Answer: North's 3NT fotlowing South's 
reverse, Is limited. In the general range 
of 11-13. With a better hand he mi^ 
bid the fourth suH. South has no gOM 
reason to bid on. 
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Talcum powders can't fi^t'your 
prickly heat like IVycil can. 





Use mClL 

for quickest 
relief from 
prickly heat. 
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Nycil IS a medic ated powder, specially 
formulated to fight prickly heat at every stage 
It immediately relieves that itchy feeling, and 
unlike talcum powders it fights infection and 
prevents the problem from getting worse 
Nycil It's the safest, surest way to relieve 
prickly heat 

1 Prevents excess perspiration 2 Absorbs sweat 
3. Destroys odour-causing bacteria 4 Soothes the skin. 
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Aussie Fever 

David McMahon evaluates the 
potential of the new look 
Australian team now touring 
India for a series of one-day 
‘ 4 games 

12 

The mad hatter’s 
tea party 

An extract from Michael 
Mewbhaw s book on the 
professional tennis arcuit This 
tine he deals with the 
economics of pro tennis 
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counts 


THE cnrket season is about to 
resume And the quesbon, who will be 
the captain of the' Indian team, is a 
vital one 

Kapil s potentiahty as a cricketer is 
beyoqd doubt He is the hve wire of 
the Indian attack Though he had to 
fare the mighty West Indies in his 
\ery first appearance as captain, still, 
he is young in the true sense of 
captainc} He is alw ly s adventui ous 
which one or two times paid nch 
dividends, but on other occasions cost 
luni dearly No doubt, he has guts, 
determination but lacks application for 
which reason he has let his side down 
moie than once 

On the other hand, ‘yunny’s motto is 
saHy first and that does not mean 
that he is ultra defensive He works 
as the situation demands He is always 
aware of how to rise to the occasion 
Where, to run the nsk is suicidal he 
will never go foi that 

So in the ifltimate analysis, Gavas 
kar should l)e allowed to shoulder the 
but den of captaincy, at k'ast for thi'- 
season, so that Kapil can learn the 
finer points for his further experience 
which will stand him in good stead as 
future captain 
ANJANLAHIRl, 

Nadu 

Gower and C^taincy 

rr IS a very bold deasion on the 
of the Engfish selectors to select 
David Gower for the tour of India and 
Australia After receiving a 5—Odrub 
bing, the England selectors had other 
ideas of rebuSding the side under 
Gower and not th^ m terms of 
victory Thus they (Ranged the usual 
convention of sen^g an experienced 
captain to India In recent years, Tony 
Lewis, Tony Greig and Keith Fletcher 
led their sides to India for sheer 
expenence on Indian soil. But seeing 
the adverse conditicms m India, the 
selectors must have changed their 
view The condition of the pitches, 
partisan crowd, quality of umpiring, 
quality of balls and unsporting attitude 
orf bi^n captains all contributes 
Let us wish our team aU the very 
best for their games 
(L.K. SUBRAMANIAMJAYANTHI 
SUBRAMANIAMANDAKHILESH 
KRISHNAN). 

Madras 


Big Botham 

CONGRATULATIONS to Ian 
Botham for becoming the first player 
to complete 300 wickets and 4000 
runs m Test cricket. Tlnis, he has 
joined the select band of cricketers 
who have captured 3(K) or more 
wickets in Test rncket 

Dennis Lillee tops the list with 355 
wickets followed by Eng^d's Bob 
WiUis, Lance Gibbs of West Indies and 
F'red Trueman of England This is the 
23rd time that Botham had CE^tured 
five or more wickets m an mnings 
Iionually, when Trueman reached 
200 the victim was Corling, caught by 
M C Cowdrey on the very same day 
20 years ago 

Cricket fans in India will miss the 
burly figure of Botham m the forth¬ 
coming senes 
CK bUBRAMANIAM, 

Madias 

Congratulations 

THE last few issues ol Sportsworld 
have been really superb T he issues 
with the photo features on the Olym¬ 
pics are truly worth collecting My 
congratulations to Nikhil Bhattacharya 
on doing an excellent job 

SURAJn Ml FRA 

Calcutta 

YOUR nuganne is doing a great job 
III covering sport for the benefit of a& 
of us The coverage of the Los 
Angeles Olympics was very infornia 
tive and well backed up by some 
exci 11c nt photographs by Nikhil Bhat 
tacharva 

Please publish some more action 
photographs ol the L4 Games 
PAUL V JbbAC, 

Kerala 

Readers were not the only ones 
to wnte to us, congratulating Nikhil 
Bhattacharya on his photography at 
the Los Angeles Olympics 

There was also a letter from 
Horst Faas, Assoaated Press' 
photo editor for Europe, Afnca and 
Middle East 

“I would bke to congratulate vou 
for the really excellent photogra 
phy you provided 6rom tlw Los 
Angeles Olympics You reaUy were 
m^the n^t places at the right 
tone, all tune " 

As a Puhtzer Prize winning 
photographer himself, Horst Faas 
should know. 





Editor's PSqe 


r flE few days pnor to the selection 
of the captain were tiresome to 
sa} the least. Wheicvcr one went it 
was the same question; should it be 
Kapil Dev oi Sunil Gavaskar? At one 
gathennp (his was asked 10 times in 
as nianv mimircs and the whole thing 
just became too much, so 1 replied 
th.it it should be neither, and that the 
obvious choice was Knti Azad. 

.Attei all, if the H.C.C.l. wanted 
Mr. S.il\e to continue, solely to use 
his politic.il influence to ensure that 
the government parted with 2.5 mil¬ 
lion dollais which was tequired to hold 
the World Cup. there should be a 
captain whose father was also a cen¬ 
tral minister. Maybe together they 
could orgamse a way to buy out the 
Australians and the F.ikistanis. instead 
of wasting money on Iwal M.LAs I 
couldn't think of a surer way of 
mnning. I smiiked. Unfortunately my 
wile WAS standing behind me and 
there followed a quiet hiss and a sharp 
kick on (be ankle. 1 was only joking. I 
protesicd. "Not only w’flvS it "i bad 
ta.ste. " she wained. "hut if yim insist 
on iH-ing i.icetiaiis nobody will ever 
speak to you about cricket, whu h, of 
course, will do your over-sized ego no 
harm ." And off she went to speak to 
someone who looked a younger ver¬ 
sion of Dilip Kumar, Ah well. I 
thought. No wonder the Board dis¬ 
likes wives touring with the team. 

Now that the speculation is o\ er I 
am left alone, even at the office, and 
there 1 proceeded cheerfully one 
afternoon more to escape the has'-los 
of home {a lot of husbands do this) and 
day dream, than to do any work. 
Nobodi disturbs me at the ofBce 
heni’ise ii(>hodv believes that I go 
there .M\ colleague with whom I 
shiie .1 iis.ni was dozing. As I was 
also ‘..tiling down to do the same 
there i.inie a peremptory knock on 
the door .and without even a by your 
le.iye, in walked a fonun encketer. 

Now there are ail kniJs of former 
cricketers and he wa.s the kind who 
cannot be pat off easily. 

“I played cricket with your father ," 
he volunteered, "and also helped your 
grandfather resolve a most delicate 
problem wlwn he was President of the' 
Board and Lab Amarnaih was sent 
back frim England on the 19J6 tour. I 
am also twice your .igc tif Vijay 
Amritraj is 28 anybody can /v» *hnce 
my age and stiil alive) and th refore 
have the rifdit to enlighten v*'; on 
certain ^tters of national inten st, of 
which are obviously ignorant" 


Unlike some captains I am not rude 
to former pbyers; I asked him to be 
seated, "Do you really know why 
Gavaskar was reinstated and do you 
honestly believe that the decision was 
unanimous?" be enquired. 

Well, I countered, I don’t think that 
Gavaskar should have been dropped in 
the first place but it this »<is consi¬ 
dered imperative, then Kapil Dev 
should not have been asked to take 
over. The selectors should have 
chosen someone like Kirmam for a 
short-term arrangement while they 
slept over the question and even if it 
meant sleeping for a full season, who 
knows one of them might have had an 
inspired dream. After all, Kapil Dev is 
the only player in the side who is 
capable of winning a match on his own, 
so H-hy burden him further? Captain¬ 
ing India IS an honour but the glamour 
is sbortbved; il is hard work and often 
heart bieaking. As tor unanimity I 
added, we have the word of the joint 
honnr.uy secretary. 

"You, ” said my learned visitor, "are 
to sav the lea'll, naive. And why do 
you tbinl. that having been made the 
captam K,ipil Dev has now been re¬ 
placed?" 

Again I bad to admit that it made 
little sense. India bad won the World 
Cup under his captaincy and people 
bad begun to find fault only after he 
had lost to the most powerful side in 
the world. Even a mixture of Breariey 
and Sobers could not have saved Inda 
against Lloyd’s team, not with the 
resources that Kapil Dev bad at his 
disposal. I expressed my perplexity. 

The fofmei cricketer sneered vis¬ 
ibly. "You are not only naive but also 
stupid ," be said. 

"/ will tell you why Gavaskar was 
dropped and if voii wish to quieten me 
YOU are most welcome. Gavaskar was 
dmpped because he was getting too 
big for his boots, he was nding rough 
shod over the selection committee 
and getting his own players into the 
side.” 

Hang on, I interrupted. There was 
no proof and this was libel for which I 
could be held liable. "Don’t worry, ” 
assured the visitor. "Gavaskar is cer¬ 
tainly no Jankidas. ” 

Wiy tlxn was Kapil Dev brought in 
and not Kirmani, / asked? 

"Because Kirmani is neutral and 
thetefore useless to the North bloc 
which wanted one of its own just to 
demonstnte its strength." 

In wlut'h case, I ventured quite 
subtly I thought, when the Board and 


the selection committee is practically 
the same then why has Gavaskar been 
reinstated and that too imanimousfy? 

"Unanimous, my foot." said tiie 
former player. "/ Imow my cricket and 
more importantly, the cricketers. 
Kapil Dev also found himself being 
accused of bias. For instance, why do 
you think you lasted so long as cap¬ 
tain? 

I suppose the selection committee 
thought St, 1 thought “No, mygulhble 
ffiend. You come ffrxn Haryana, wenf 
bom in Madhya Pradesh, studied 
abroad, captained Delhi, played for 
Hyderabad and lived in Bombay. 
Whenever the selection committee 
found itself in a deadlock over two 
candidates, which itoffen dkl, it diose 
you as a convenient cotppromise since 
they couldn’t work out where you 
re^y belonged. 

Neither Maharashtra nor the North 
will vote for a captam Srom Bombay, 
not as long as the present situation 
prevails. Gist time the member Srom 
the East opted for KapU Dev, this 
time be, the South and Central Zone 
members spoke for Gavaskar. It was 
a 3-2 split These sort of things can be 
worked out with logic and experience. > 
Bke a bridge hand, he said smuf^y. 

"And Gavaskar IS back for two, and Y 
only two, reasons. The because 
the North began to lose its strength in 
the team and without MohinderAmar- 
nath’s presence Kapil fowHl it diScuIt 
to exercise control. The second and 
the far more cogent reason is that 
Gavaskar has learnt his lesson ." 

And what mi^t that be, I wtmdered 
aloud. “Very simfde ," snaled the for¬ 
mer cridteter. “He will never again 
call the Press a bunch of jokers or 
refer to the selectors as court jes¬ 
ters. " 

With titis my tmw mentor depart^ 
so fM I towards home, by no means 
convinced, but well: aware that Imme m 
with all ffs hassles was inSnitely less 
ctmfusing than the goings-on in Indian 
cricket. 
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Aussie Fever 


The Australian side under Kim Hughes is here. 
David McMahon evaluates them 


B eing Cdptain of Australia's Test 
side IS d ha/drdous occupation. 




Ask Bill Lawry ‘The Phantom” 
lows only too well what it is like to 
ivc your neck on the chopping block 
f Ian Chappell, his swcessot, was 
smart. He rebuilt a dashing, 
talented—and often controversial— 
side which he led by student example 
He captamed from the front, yet he 
was always aware that one day his 
head, bke Ixiwi y s bolore hun. would 
roll down the step>> of the selei tors’ 
office He quit wlulc lie was ui the 
diiver’s seal just as he had always 
said he would. Then followed a be¬ 
wildering succession Hie captaincy 
rotated between Greg Chappell, Bolv- 
by Simpson, Graham Yallop and Kun 
Hughes. The West Australian, 
.Hughes, earned the title of stand-ui 
•■^aptain through no fault of his own. To 
' ’ his eternal credit, it must be added 
that he has the talent, the guts and the 
drive, to dissociate himself from that 
label. 

No one is gomg to kid him mto 
beheving that it will be an easy task. In 
order to be a successful captain, you 
first have to have a team that mea¬ 
sures up to the necessary standard. 
Kim Hughes doesn’t. The Australians 
of today are no comparison with sides 
that did battle for Ian and Greg 
Chappell. 

,Minus Chappell, Lillee and Marsh, 
^ (j Australians look a little inexpen- 
~”/ed, but then agam, which side 
wouldn’t? Hu^es has plenty of talent 
in his squad—certainly a lot more than 
^vid ^wer has at his disposal-'-but 
he will have to mould that into a 
cohesive, fighting unit. 

That expenence will be nothing new 
'to, Hughes, vdio led a band of rookies 
out h^e in 1979, when Austraban 
cncketmg prospects were about as 
bleak as the sands of the Northern 
Territory. Denutted by defections to 
Packer’s World Series Cricket, the' 
Aussie cricket ciqibo^ was b^. 

In bet, mie yrnmg journalist with a 
jnathematical instinct (MToduced a bit of 
i ^tterestow informatton before the first 
^lest of tut seriea, at Mi&ns. Sunil 
Gavaskar had more appearances in 


cc 


Test cricket than itie entire Australian 
touring side. 

The Australians lost the senes, but 
were not disgraced. Hughes and a 
young left hander named Allan Border 
got dashing hundreds at Madras and 
finished the lour with an unpressive 
aggregate between them. Peter 
Sleep, playing ui only his second Test, 
and Dav Whatmore, who couldn’t 
have played too many more, saved the 
Delhi Test with some dogged batting. 
No, loi a side that was so short on 
experience the 1979 Australians 
under Kun Hughes weren’t so bad at 
all. What happened to the survivors of 
that side? 

Hi^hes and Border ate ranked with 



“Kim HughM MTMtf IlM IM* of 
otantHn coptnin through no fault of 
Maown" 


the best today. Geoff Lawson, who 
was flown out to India midway thro ng 
that senes as a replacement for the 
uyured Alan Hurst, is on song as 
Australia’s mam strike bowler. Rod¬ 
ney Hogg, dogged by back proUems, 
has never been as devastatmg as he 
was when he took 41 English Test 
wickets m a senes, but they say that 
he IS as tricky as they come. 

Graham Yallop, who was never 
really forgiven for tosuig the Ashes to 
Mike Breariey, went through a couple 
of mdilferent patches to come roarmg 
back a couple of seasons ago, breaking 
Bill Ponsford’s record run aggre gaio 
in a Sheffidd Shield tournament. In¬ 
jury forced him to drop out midway 
tfaiYiugh the last seasrai but he will be 
part of the side on view m India and, 
as an mtemationaliy acknowledged 
player of spm. will no doubt prove that 
the rejjulahon is nchly deserved. 

Graeme Wood, also a member of 
that 1979 side, has been m and out of 
several Australian teams thereafter. 
He has never been m for an extend 
penod but has nonetheless earned a 
reputation as a fearless; if somewhat 
reckless, opening batsman. 

A one-day senes can and never will 
be a substitute for a fiiH-length 'fest 
senes, but the cut-and-thrust fury erf 
lunited over cricket wiD be id^y 
suited to Indian fans. The Austra^s, 
with nothmg to lose, wiU be giving it 
their best ^ot while the I ndians will 
have to do their utmost m front of 
their home crowds. 

It IS now almost ten months since 
the senes between India and the West 
Indies came to an end. Before we 
reahse it, we are on the brink of 
another cricket season. 

^ It’s the age-old cycle aU over again. 
Cricket tictets, not videos, become 
the true status symbols once more. 
Auti^fraph hunters dust out thmr 
books. Cricket wnters, saddle-sore 
after a lifetime m Press boxes, get 
their paraphernalia together once 
mme; 

And there’s that old fiimiliar feelM 
Mce more as the evenings dt^ 
$iickly mto darkness. It’s cii^t time 
again. 
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Batsmanship at a discount 

Kiddip Lai feels that holding an important fixture during 
September might be a big mistake 


T he Board disposes what it itself 
proposes, its commendable deci- 
skm to extend the playing time of an 
important fixture tike the Irani Cup 
match to five day^s has been offset by 
its stubborn persistence in scheduling 
the start of the d(»nestic season 
before the monsoons have receded. A 
September start leaves Httle time for 
ad^uate preparation of wkdcets, with 
the result that the season’s early 
matches give little opportunity to 
ciidieters to find the touch for their 
sterner tests, ahead. 

The Irani Cup tie int)elhi in the filrst 
week of September was^ exception. 
With heavy rams playing havoc with 
ground conditions tiU three days be¬ 
fore the start, just a day’s rolling was 
possible on the newly-grassed track. 
Once the wicket dried up, cFadt” 


appeared cm the strip which made the 
bail rear disconcertingly one moment 
and skid through the next. Predict¬ 
ably, the ball dominated the bat and 
the match ended in less than three- 
and-a-haif days. 

One learns Uiat the hi^-powered 
cricket committee appointed by the 
Board to review the standards of the 
game in the country has recom¬ 
mended an October start t' the sea¬ 
son from now on. The sooner it is 
implemented, the better, otherwise 
these trial matches shall continue to 
be reduced to a farce. 

Rest of India beat Rapji champions 
Bombay to the title largely due to the 
superlative efforts of its captain, Kapil 
Dev, whose amazing all-rcnmd abilities 
dominated the proceedniffi. With Che- 
tan ^larma, Mano] Prabnakar, Roger 


Binny and Maninder Singh also m its 
ranks, the Rest of India attack wac 
better equipped to exploit the condi¬ 
tions. Bombay’s plight can bo conjec¬ 
tured had leg-spinner L. Sivaramak- 
rishnan not been overlooked when the 
final eleven was picked on the first 
morning. For, even Ravi Shastn and 
Maninder got .turn and bounce that 
made batting look a difficult proposi¬ 
tion. 

Kapil Dev seemed to take the 
threat of losmg the Test captamcy to 
heart, for he played like a man posses¬ 
sed. However, the much-publicised 
confrontation with Gavaskiu: never 
really materialised. The Bombay skip¬ 
per strained his back during practice 
and never got down to playing a long 
innings, nor did he take the field.,, 
during Rest’s first innings. Just as 
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well, since to detennine leadership 
qualities on the basis of one mata 
alone, does not make cricketing 
sense. With both cricketers puUkly 
stating that the captaincy staxes did 
not bother them, one hq^ the issue 
has finally been laid to rest 
Kapil was undoubtedly the star 
performer. His decision to put Bom¬ 
bay in on a damp track couM not be 
fouhed, nor could his manouevres on 
field. He led from the fircmt, 
^^tbng the best out of the side. On 
/Occasions, when he found the match 
- slipping from his grasp, Kapil came on 
to bowl a few overs of Mistering pace 
to set matters n^t The after-effects 
of the knee operation were not in 
evidence whenever Kapil chose to let 
i fly. 

With Ravi Shastri and Chandrakant 
Pandit well-entrenched, Bombay 
looked to be coasting along niernly at 
225 for five on the first day. A late 
burst by Kapil with the seocxid new 
ball changed the situation dramatically. 
Shastn, who had looked in excellent 
touch nil then was trapped in front 
with a ball that cut in sharply from 
■-^outside the off stump. The next defiv- 
' ery, a late out-sw^er had Raqjan 
Barndoor edging to Anshuman Gaek- 
wad at second'shp. BoiAbpy were 
reduced to 236, the last five wickets 
manamig to iM only eleven runs. 

In Bombay’s second outii^ Ksmil 
iq>p^ through the top hatt of^ 
batting in his first five overs, claiming 
Dilip Vengsarkar and Sandeep Patil for 
just three runs. Vengsaito failed to 
Kt his bat down m time to be 
leg-before, Patil followed, top-edguig 
an intaided hook, which the bowler 
hni^ cau^L With the cream of tte 
'* )/ing bade in the pviliem, Maninder 
on for an undianged speD of 22 
ofets of accurate spm bowling to 
confiise the lower half 

A scratchy 48 wiffi the bat never¬ 
theless ensu^ Rest the first inningl 
lead. At 167 for six. Rest were way 
Aefaind Bonfoay’s score of 236 when 
f Kqiil came in. The omtam eschewed 
' aO iieroks as he and Manoj Prabhakar 
slowly crept towards the tnag^ figure. 
Kapil was ninth out with the totpl 
rearfing a safer-looking 274, but not 
before he showed the vintaM Kapil’ 
touch with a hufie six over mid wkm 
off Batwinder Suxfiu. 

. Chebm Sharma is atou^ but surely 
pDflowing in his mentor's footstqis. A 
^idnt of league Cricket ]n ESiflfond has 
added a yard to his pace. He was 
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dearly the fastest on view durfog the 
matdL He made almost every bats¬ 
man {day hurried strokes and Lalchand 
Rajput, regarded highly as an opener 
1^ no less a person than the Little 
Master himsetf, became a victim of 
Sharma's speed m both innh^. IBs 
haul of thr^ wideets in the Bombay 
first innings would have doubled tf the 
dose catching had been surer. 

Sharma's batting was a revelation. 
He smadcs the ^ hard and is as 
uninhibited in his strokeplay as Kapd. 
He scored 24 runs off 27 balls m 
Rest’s first innings which induded a 
midwkket six off Sandhu, vdio other¬ 
wise had a vei^ good matdi. With 
seven wKkets Chetan Sharma has the 
making of a genuine all-rounder. It 
remains to be seen how he fares in the 
hifdtest grade of cricket 

Another bn^t star on the horizon 
IS Hyderabad’s lanky 21-year-old bats¬ 
man, Mohammad Azhamddm. Comh^ 
mto the Rest of India side on the basis 
of his idienomenal run-gettmg in the 


The missing 
seiectors 

O NE perscHi who could not 
have been impressed by any- 
(Hw’s performance in the crucial 
Irara Cup tie was the chairman of 
sdectors, Ghulam Ahmed. For the 
simple reason that he was not 
there. He arrived in Delhi in time 
to watch only the inconsequentia] 
fourth da/s play, when R^t of 
India required % runs to win the 
match. 

Hanumant Sin^ (Central Zone) 
and Bishan Bedi (North Zone) took 
turns to watdi the first three days 
of play, f’ankqj Roy (E^t Zone), 
vmol^earliermis^theselw- 
tion committee meeting to pick the 
1383 World Cup squad, did not 
make an mpearance at the Kotla. 
Nor (SdCnandu Borde (West 
Zone), who h«l to tu^ back on 
' j the news of a bereavement 
in the! 

Obvious^, the selectors did not 
consider the Irani tie tngior^ 
enough before toey sat to pick toe 
team for Pakistan and the mtmna- 
lioaalgagakistAustrriia. In that 
case, to^ might as wel have 
adeded the team on 26 August, 
the date (xiginally announced by 
toe Board secretary. 


last domestic season, Azhar impeess- 
ed everyone at the Kotia vmh his 
mystic strokc^y. Dismissed off toe 
first ball in his first outing at toe 
crease, he made amends with a su¬ 
perb half-caitoiy in the second. IBs 
shots are cnqi md the toniitt perfect 
A scorching cover drive off Sl^tri on 
the third evening wffi be etched in 
memory for a kmg time. 

Ghulam Parkar mihaixxd his daims 
for a Test berth with determined 
knocks in both innings. IBs tenacity 
and willingness to stay at the crease 
makes up for his ungainly style. He is 
also an asset rxi the field. If Gavaskar 
prefers to crane lower down m toe 
order, Parkar could get the nod eqie- 
cially since the other contencter 
Anshuman Gaekwad had a poor 
match. Surinder Khaiuia’s exhihrating 
strokeplay may win him a berth for toe 
limited-over matdies, Imt his ’keepom 
leaves a lot to be derired. hidia can m 
afford to dispense wito tte services of 
Syed Kirmani for his class is unmatch¬ 
ed by any other’keeper ui the country 
today. 

Bishan Bedi and Hanumant Sn^ 
the two selectors who witnessed the 
match, must have liked vdiat they saw 

Maninder Sin^ His inability to be 
arooug toe wickets in Test matches 
“had cast a shadow of doubt over this 
yoi^ Idt aimer’s future. ^Tithalotcd 
assistance frran the wkket, Maninder 
looked a for better bowler, not hen* 
tating to give the ball air. IBs knig 
speU of 22 overs m Branbay’s second 
iiuiings cost rally 34 run6 and in the 
process, pic^ up four wkkets. An 
anner that dfoped late to take Gavas¬ 
kar’s off stump was a gem of a 
delivery. 

The poor quality of batting seen 
during toe match was as much due to 
the uncertain nature of toe wideet as 
to the lack of adec|uate match practioe 
by toe crichetos. Excq>t for an odd 
tournament, at Mariras or Bombay 
th^ is virtua^ no cricket before 
September. The irani tie was the first 
mn^ of the season for many of the 
phyecs. Not surprfoingly, the main 
performances came from those vriio 
had spent the summer in En^nd. 
Gtndam Parkar, Ravi Shastri Chan- 
diakant Pandit, Chetan Sharma, Man¬ 
inder Singh and of course, K^ Dev 
have all a finiitfid season m Eqg- 
bixL They did well at the Kotia. 
Perhaps, Azharuddki was the raih 
okheter aho did not m to England, 
yet succeeded in the Irani Trophy* 
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Pick Of TPt Pas? 


Wicket keeping for 
England in motor 
cycling gauntlets 

John Aiiott remembers George Brown, 
one-time player for England 
and Hampshire 


D id he walk the 64 miles from 
Cowley to Southampton for a 
trial, carryinj^ his bat, pads and all his 
personal ^longings m a cncket bag on 
tus shoulder? Could he tear a pack of 
cards across with his bare hands? Did 
he open the mnings for England? Did 
he keep wicket for England wearing 
motor-cvding gauntlets? Was he one 
of the most savage strikers of the ball 
cncket has known? Did he take 629 
first-cbss wickets as a fast-medium 
bowler? Did he once nde his motor¬ 


bicycle at speed down the ste^ to the 
Bournemouth promenade? Was he 
reckoned the best mid-off, the most 
spectacularly fearless ally pomt and 
‘the furthest thrower’m the game of 
his time? Did he once iwll his bat away 
and breast down a bouncer firom one 
of the ^stest bowlers in the country? 
Did he once seize a well-known York¬ 
shire player by the front of his jacket 
with one hand and hold hun over the 
well of a six-storey spiral staircase 
until he apologized fw an aDeged 
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insult? The answer—to all those ques¬ 
tions—is Yes—and he was Gemge 
Brown (tf Hanqishire; oneofUiefin^ 
aU-roundoa and most extraordinary 
diaracters in the hist(»y of the game. 

raw-boned, wide-shouldaed 
and immensdy powerful, hehadamce 
l%e a Red Indian Chieftain—sun- 
giained and strong-lines as if it had 
been diipped out d granite. He tni{d>t 
have ma^ a living as a footballer or a 
boxer but was utterly devoted to 
cridcet. A passkmate, eccentric, de¬ 
termined, brave, k>yal and toviitg man; 
he commanded anazement, respect— 
at times, even, awe—and affection. 

George Brown was confident that 
he would not have to walk back home 
from his trial with Hanqi^e; and m a 
sii^e net he demonstrated sufficient 
abiuty to be taken cmto the staff as a 
fast r^t-arm bowler. As soon as his 
two years’ qualification was over 
(1909) he was brought into the side 
and, m his first match—against Sur¬ 
rey—when Jack Hobbs and Ernie 
Hayes put on 371 for the second 
widcet in 2^4 hours—his analysis was 
2 for 116. 

In 1913 at Portsmouth when Kent 
(527) beat Hampshire by an mnings 
and 75, George Brown bowled a 
series of bouncers at their batsmetL 
‘Wait until Arthur Fielder gets at you, ’ 
they warned him. In doe cmirse 
Brown came in first wicket down; 
when Fielder bowled turn a short fifUa* 
le simi^ squared iq>, (hqpped hb 
ri^t h^ with the bat in it, took the 
nul in the middle of the chest and, as it 
dropped at his feet, s^ Tfe isn’t 
fasr; and proceeded to make fif^. fo 
1932 he sought to repeat the perKHin- 
ance in the Lancashire matdi at Boer- 
nemouth. In those days, repotedfy 
using some artificial aid, he cow st» 
generate a to head of steam. TfaiZ 
time the orao^ bowler was Goodon 
Hodgson. George mastered the ges¬ 
ture and dw taunt 'He isn’t 
by then be was 20 yevs older than in 
the original sfttoriaoa He stra aided 
gmidy over the bat; p rqmpqy—and 
toly p ro mp t ^ —got to hip fek, bat 
was oift a tew nnontes bder liar 10. 

Matters were very iSSeteitt toen 
he came back finm the 1914-1^ 
War, a harder, stroiger, even more 
independeot man than before. On fab 
hi;^ vaoihr poweriol Aoeriem Ini- 
aD moto-cydr^ fae ecoiaed the cooa- 
try cridcet dnalt at feriow pace; 
content that ao poKoe patnd oocm^ 
eva* catch bhn. Ifoaeevertiiediitriidhfl 
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H any s h i re’s wicket-keeper, Walter 
Livaey, had (me of his da^ 
George was asked to k^ wicket He 
(U so inJiis tnotor-ciircilings^es; sad 
so efiiectivdy that, in 1921, he was 
broi^t in to strengtten the En|^ 
batti^ against the withering pace of 
Gregoiw and McDonald in the last 
three Tests with Armstrong’s des¬ 
troying Austiafians. He never flin¬ 
ch^; indeed, he hit back str(m{^ 
and, with 2^ runs in five innings, 

* nevmr failed. 

He is (me of the few men who 
/T seemed really to ei^y batting against 
fast bowling He hooked and cat 
savagely and if the hall was ‘up’, he 
drove violently; his nmthod was simp- 
to attack. He reacted above all to 
challenge. CharacteristicaUy his best 
performances were almost aO against 
the old enemies—the Australians and 
Ycskshire. 

Slow bowling sometimes puzz^ 
him in his younger days but, as top 
scorer in both Hampshire mnu# 
against the 1930 Australians, he ]day- 
ra Grimmett with consummate skiB. 


i 


With almost all the strokes, he 
much favoured (me of his own crea¬ 
tion, which he called ‘the wh^’. It was 
played forward into the riSo of the ball, 
with a fiick of the wrists to i^ce it 
thro^ the leg side. Much as it 
honing the purists, and technically 
unsound as it may seen, he played it 
with inqvessive certainty. 

He ei^yed't^iening the innings and 
it was m chrunK^ that he would 


ahnost.invariably strive to take the 
initiative. Once he hit the ^t ball of a 
match—bawled by no less lively and 
accurate a fast-niedium bowler thsoi 
John Douglas—not mo'ely fear six but 
^ out (» the Boumonouth grcaind. 

I, After Goddard used to tell rudfiilly 
in his early days, when he was a 
; mat bowler for Gloucestershire, 


George Brown Ut the last four balls of 
a game to four aaece—and all to 
dmment porta of the ground. 


Aldiou^ nature aa agm^ssive 
bat, at need he would defend obdur¬ 
ately. Not always strictly at need, 
ddier. At Durban during the 1^2-23 
MCC tour of Sooth Africa, heandAlec 
: Kennedy bowled to an hour in the 
nets b agnaflinghr bunad heat to Percy 
George Fender, vri» wafleed awtty 
sayiqf *Aad (font tUak Fm going to 
faoiwt to yoB is tfab weiabec.' 

In the fiaBowlag My» when Hamp- 
4 ahbe aaet SoRey at Boumemoudi 
^ aohenfiRgttt NiMW, George 
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'catzied caution to a maddemg ex¬ 
treme, betting three hemra to tea 34 
not out’. At one pamt in that imings 
Fender (19 overa to 36 runs and no 
wickets) shouted at him in initiation: 
‘What the hell do you thhdc you’re 
doing Brown?' Takmg that net you 
owe me fi?om Durban, Mr Fender’ 
was the sedemn reidy: the next bafi, 
too, was played with exaggerated 
care, gently back down the pitch. 

G^ge Brovm was an unpredfet- 
aide critter, quick to anger when he 
considered himself sli^ted. After his 
fine batting against the 1921 Austra¬ 
lians, he resented bdi^ treated as la 
tailender a year later in South Africa 
where he had been taken primarily as 
a batsman and second wi^et4ce^r 
to Walter Livsey—so he sin^ did 
not bother to bat He could, too, 
suddenly and inexplicably lose tom 
to a week or a season. 

On the other hand, he could rise to 
the virtually impossible (±allenge. At 
Leyton in 1912, Essmt, 317 ahead. 


He todc the ball in the 
middle (rf the chest and 
said, ‘*He isn’t fast.” 


invited Hampshire to fellow on. When 
their sbeth second innings wicket fell 
they were still 119 behind but then 
Brown joined C.H. Abercrondiie and, 
with not out in a stand of 325 m 
3V4 hours, they carried Hanqishire to 
die safety of a draw. 

Ten years afterwards he played a 
major part in probaUy the most re¬ 
markable reversal of cricketing prob- 
aldity m the history of the game. At 
Edgimtim, on Jtme 14, 1922, War- 
wideshire scored 223, then on a per¬ 
fect wkdset Howell and Calthorpe 
bowled out Hampshire for IS and 
made them follow on. 

The next morning die Hampshire 
c ap t ^ die itoi. Lkxiel Tennyson 
rKeived a der^Hve and abusive mail, 
of whkh one letter ran: ‘Tennyson, 
why don't you give up cricket and take 
your men to paint spots on rocking 
nxrses.’ 

Far setae odd reason that angered 
George ftnwn and withoiU: doubt 
stirred lam to high dtot He went in 
at number six md, whoi the sixth 
second toiBigs widiet feB, Har^is^ 
8^ needed 22 to avoid an innings 
defeat Brown and Sbiiley put on » 
to the sevKith wicket nft, when 
Shiriey was out and dien McIntyre 


(for fiveX they were only 66 ah^ 
Then, tbou^, George Brown and 
Walter Livsey made m to the ninth 
wicket aid, after Brown was bowled 
by Cynl Smart to 172, Livsey and 
Ekiyes produced 70 for the last wick* 
et. Warwickshire were already 
psychologically beaten bdbre Ken¬ 
nedy and Newman bowled them out 
for 158 and Hampshire won by 155 
runs. 

Fine wicket-ke«)er as he was—he 
never missed a chance in die 1^1 
series against Australia—pace bowfing 
and fieldmg in the ‘sffly’ positkins gave 
him far greater stimulus. So he m- 
sisted on regardiiig himself as only a 
stopgap wicket-keeper. That, be ex¬ 
plained, was the reason why he nevor 
went to the expense of buying wkket- 
keeping gloves, but ‘made do^ with hia 
motor-cycling gaundets. That even¬ 
tually cost him deariy. Pea* the fiiol 
and decisive Test of 1926 the sdec- 
tors, as in 1921, picked turn in prefer¬ 
ence to Bert Stnidwudc on grounds of 
his greater batting ability. He wait to 
a preliinffl^ iwt—not even mat^- 
practice—his gauntlets, damaged 
his left thumb, and lost his {Bace in the 
side that won back The Ashes to 
England. 

George, though, was not a lucky 
man. He never asked for luck or help; 
he preferred to fight his own battles. 

He lost his only son—young 
George—in the War. a charming lad in 
his twenties. His wife became blind; 
and Ge(u:ge cared for her widi a 
tenderness remarkable in such a 
huge, physical man. He fell on hard 
times as he grew edder; and was 
stricken with four heart attacks before 
the last. Each tune he would order his 
England blazer to be sent to tto 
hosmtal so that he ns^t be buried in 
it. After a day or two in bed, thou^, 
he would can to his clothes— 
don’t forget my Uazer’—and, despite * 
ail protests or pleadtngs—‘There’s 
nodung wrong with me now; and my 
(dd missus needs me to see to 
her'—he would dress and go home. 

He was never more striking than as he 
approached death when, proiqied up 
in his bed, the skin stretch^ tig^ 
over that unique facial bone structure, 
head wrenched proudly erect when a 
visitor sqiproached, he ’ooked like 
s(xiie pagan ixince. ‘Forget me hke 
das,’ he said, ‘remember me like I 
used to be when they couldn’t beat 
me/ 
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he niad hattei's 
tea party 

Michael Mewshaw explains the economics of tennis philoso¬ 
phy, where it doesn’t really matter how you play—^as long as 
the money keeps rolling in. These are edited extracts from his 
book “Short Circuit”, published by Collins, London and priced 

at £5.95 


I ARRIVED in Strasbourg at day¬ 
break with luRgage for a month on 
Uie road. The city, built on the 
banks of the Rhme across the 
nver from Germany, is the capital of 
Alsace, but a cab brought me to what 
appeared to be an enclave of America. 
A I loliday Inn had been cloned to this 
comer of France and, behind it, a 
Hilton Hotel had been grafted onto a 
patch of sod and was still struggling to 
take root. 

Tile Hilton was tlie official hotel of 
the WCT tournament in Strasbourg 
and provided rooms at lialf-price to 
players and journalists. 

Iliat evening 1 rode to the Rhenus 
Hall with Sandy Mayer, an American 
who, like his younger brother Gene, is 
generally described as intelligent, ar¬ 
ticulate, and outspoken. Both gradu¬ 
ated (rom Stanford University with 
degrees in political science and both 
ruler to thoinselves as staunch Christ- 
hins. But there the similarities end. 
While (iene is roundfaced and boyish 
in appearance, Sandy, four years old¬ 
er. has sharply cliiseUed features and 
a receding haiilme. 

When 1 told Mayer I was writing a 
book about the circuit, he said it had 
been done before and recited several 
titles that are essentially hymns in 
praise of the game. 

1 said I had something different m 
mind, an accurate account. 

‘Impossible,’ Sandy replied. ‘1 just 
don't see how you could do it.’ 

‘What do you see as my biggest 
problem?’ 

‘To do a book about the tour and 
show the way it really is you’d have to 
bQ,,able to gain the complete confi¬ 


dence of the players. Then to give a 
true picture, you’o have to be the kind 
of person who would violate that 
confidence.’ 

I didn’t intend to violate anyone's 
confidence, I told Mayer. 1 made it my 
practice to inform players at the start 
that I was gathering information for a 
book. If tfiey didn’t want to talk, I left 
them alone. But, so far, most people 
had shown little reluctance to discuss 
subjects which I would have thought 
were taboo. I added, ‘Life on Sie 
circuit is different from the way most 
outsiders imagine it.’ 

Mayer spoke slowly, choosing his 
words with care. ‘I don’t think tennis 
players are any different from other 
young, vital, physically talented peo¬ 
ple, whether they’re rock stars, 
actors, royalty, anybody constantly in 
the spotli^t.’ Then after a pause, 
‘Anybody in the spotlight wIk) has no 


Off the record, every¬ 
body on the circuit 
concedes that tank¬ 
ing happens in sing¬ 
les, too. Generally, 
they add that these 
thrown matches were 
'meaningless’, an in¬ 
teresting assertion 
since money is al¬ 
ways at stake 


responsibilities and feels he has no 
obligations to anyone except himself. ’ 

Wasn’t there one crucial difference 
between tennis players and the kind 
of media creatures he had mentioned. 
'You guys have to stay in shape, don’t 
you? I don’t see you dying in your 
beds of drug overdoses.’ 

We had reached the Rhenus Hall, 
and Sandy was taking his racquets 
from the boot. ‘When I first came on/y 
the tour there was only one drug that 
was regularly abused and that was 
alcohol. Some of the older guys over¬ 
did it and they’re addicted. Now, of 
course, players are branching out into 
other dnigs.’ 

What drugs? 

Sandy Mayer wouldn’t specify. 

As we entered the building, I asked 
to talk to him at length when he had 
the time. 

‘No, I don’t want to do it,’ Mayer 
said. ‘I don’t want to be a whistle 
blower. I don’t see that it would 
dionge anything.’ . 

It seemed to me, if things weriras 
seriously wrong with tennis as his 
tone implied, then someone should 
blow the whistle. If the i^e didn’t 
reform itselL it risked havii^ an out¬ 
side authoriW imposed on it. 

Mayer thou^dit the intervention of 
an outside authority might be best for 
tennis. , 

‘Maybe a book like mine could help, 

I suggested. 

‘I don’t think so. You can’t change 
human nature. I’ll give you an exam¬ 
ple. For years everyone knew 
women’s tennis was dominated by 
lesbians, l^t nobody wrote about |t. 
Everybody pret^^ it was a persoi^ 
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al matter, just a preference that had 
no effect on the sport. Then when the 
story broke and it was written up in 
.one magazine or another about Billie 
Jean King and other women on the 
tour, writers still refused to draw any 
condusions or make any judgments. 
They still maintained it was a private 
matter. The funny thing is, if you have 
some minor, personal foible, journal¬ 
ists will jump all over it. But if it’s 
.V^ething big, something serious, 
'iltty back away.’ 

■ r That day, there was only one piece 
of hard news. Intemationai Director 
John McDonald acknowledged his 
keen disappointment with StrasbouTjg 
and announced to Alan Page of Associ¬ 
ated Press that World Championship 
Tennis would cut back from twenty- 
two to snteen tournaments next year. 

' By morning, the story would go out 
around the world. By evening, Al G. 
HiB, Jr., President of WCT, would be 
on an airplane from Dallas. 

Back at the hotel I todc a table with 
Robyn Lewis and her assistant, 
Amanda Hackney, an attractive Texan 
'a with blonde, frizzed hair. Hiey had 
3just flown in from Amsterdam where 
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they went each Monday to edit the 
film of the previous week's tourna¬ 
ment This commute was starting to 
wear on them, especially on Robyn, ‘a 
classic Gemini’ as she called herself, 
who half the time wished she lived on 
a farm and could pass her days making 
patchwork quilts and the other half 
wished she were in Paris or London 
making deals. 

Amritraj wandered by, no less 
good-humoured for having lost his 
game with Terry Moor. He sat down 
and, toying with the amulet on his gold 
neckchain, warned us the hotel sauna 
was co-ed. That afternoon, he had 
been loOnig naked in the jacuzzi when 
two women, also nude, climbed in 
with him. 

‘What did you do?’ I asked. 

Amritraj g^ed. ‘Got out rig^t 
away. I was embarrassed.’ 

Nick Saviano, a swarthy, square- 
jawed American, joined us and the talk 
turned to cars. 

Saviano, who has had trouble 
staying in the top hundred, had more 
urgent matters to discuss. ‘We gotta 
talk about tomorrow,’ he told Amritraj 
and gestured that they should move to 




another table. 

‘We can talk in frmit of these good 
people,’ Amritraj smiled at us. 

Saviano seem^ unconvinced. StiO 
he sat down. ‘What about the doubles 
tonHHTow?’ He and Amritraj were 
drawn against a team of South Amer¬ 
icans. 

Amritraj turned thumbs down. 

‘I got a plane out oi here at 3.30,' 
Saviano said. ‘If I’m not on it, 1 won’t 
be able to play tte quali^^ this 
weekend in Milan.’ 

‘Well let them serve. Well start 
i^t off lettii^ them ace us every 
time.’ 

‘Hey,’ said Amanda Hadmey, ‘I 
thought TOu guys went out to win.’ 

‘Yes, this is terrible, isn’t it?' Amrit¬ 
raj asked, smiling. 

Robp Lewis’s face soured in dis¬ 
gust ‘1 thought this was going to be 
the thrill of victory, the agony of 
defeat all that good stuff. No way!’ 

Next day, 1 arrived early at the 
Rhenus Hall to watch the doubles. In 
the aisle leading firom the {dyers’ 
dressing room to the court I encoun¬ 
tered Amritraj and Saviano who 
paused to tell me they had been joking 
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last niKht 

‘Hope you didn’t take us seriously,’ 
Amntraj said. 

‘I don’t care if I get into that 
tournament in Milan,’ Saviano swore. 
‘I can always ro to London for ihe 
week. I’ve got an apartment I can use 
there. I’m going to play to wm.’ 

Perhaps they did play to wm. 
Perhaps the combined forces of Jose 
Luis Damiani of Uruguay and Kicardo 
Ycaza of Ecuador, two clay court 
specialists, were simply too much for 
tliem that morning. 

llicy could reasonably have claimed 
to be victims of the conditions. Tlie 
Khenus Hall was cold and members of 
the Harry I.app Orgaiusation were 
busy tacking up promotional strips 
with staple guns. The crowd consisted 
of a posse of schcxil kids who ambled 
m carrying plastic dags that advertised 
a soft drii&. All during the match they 
clambered up and down the stands, 
merrily waving their pennants. 

Later, after losing 6-3, 6-0, 
Amritny bumped into me outside the 
press room. Still smiling, he said, ‘I’m 
so pissed off. I’ve got such a temper. 
I’m so pissed off to lose.’ 

In explanation, if not in defence, of 
what often goes on in doubles, it 
should be said that professional tennis 
has a year -round calendar with more 
than a hundred tournaments on five 
continents. For players who make a 
liandsome living off singles, the temp¬ 
tation is to treat doubles, which i»ys 
fai less, as an opportunity for li^t 
relief, if it doesn’t interfere with their 
schedules. But if a doubles match 
<'auses the slightest inconvenience, 
Uiey'll dump it. In simple economic 
terms, why should they stick around 
for doubles which might eam them a 
few hundred dollars when, as the 
umpire in Genoa had pointed out, they 
can fly to the next tournament or 
exhibitkm and make thousands? 

For a man like Saviano, strug^g 
to survive on the cn-cuit, the economic 
imperatives are moie brutal. V^y 
should he stay in Strasbourg fur the 
doubles when that would prevent him 
from playing the quakes m Milan? As it 
turned out, Saviano flew to Milan, 
made it through the qualifying rounds 
and earned $3,150, losing in the first 
round of the main draw. If he had 
advanced to the next round of douUes 
with Amritrsy, he would have won 
$250. 

It isn’t always greed for a bigger 
jadqwt somewhere etse which 


players to tank in doubles and some¬ 
times in singles. If they hope to 
preserve any personal life, they feel 
they are forced to make difficult deci¬ 
sions. 

T ennis authorities acknowledge 
that players sometimes throw 
doubles matches. They decry this, but 
do kttle or nothing to stop it, thus 
creating an impression that doubles 
doesn’t matter and that the rule re¬ 
quiting ‘best effort’ can be tadUy 
suspended. Speaking for the record, 
these same authorities uisist that sing¬ 
les matches are never, or at least very 
rarely, tanked. Off the record, every¬ 
body on the circuit concedes that 
tanking happens in singles, too. 
Gener^y, they add that these thrown 
matches were ‘meaningless’, an in¬ 
teresting assertion since money is 
always at stake. 

In recent years, some demonstr¬ 
ably meanin^ul matches liave been 
widely reported as tanked. In 1981, in 
the Volvo Masters, an eight-man 
round robin which annually determines 
the Grand Pnx champion, Ivan Lendl 
lost to Jimmy Connors. Lendl and 
Connors were already assured of 
semi-final berths, but the Czech’s 
apparently strategic loss forced Con¬ 
nors to meet Bjoni Borg m the next 
round, while Lendl got to play Gene 
Mayer. Predictably, Borg beat Con¬ 
nors and Lendl dispatched Mayer, 
thus setting up a Borg-Lendl final. 
While Borg whipped Lendl for the 
title, the fact remains that after folding 
in front of Connors the Czech wound 
up winning more prize money— 
$%,000—and receiving valuable 'TV 
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exposure. And, ot course, he also got 
a ^t at the title and its $100,^ 
jackpot In any other professional 
sport this would have provoked a 
public outcry and swift ^dpline. 

John McDonald, the WCT Interna¬ 
tional Director, climbed up mto the 
stands and sat beside me, durffig a 
game. Several days earlier I had asked 
to interview him and he suggested we 
talk now, right here watching Gunth- 
ardt and Mayer. 

I asked what the toughest part of 
his job was. -• 

'Player withdrawals. There are too 
many tournaments and too few play¬ 
ers who pull in fans.’ 

Was appearance m<wiey part of the 
problem, I asked? 

He assured me WCT didn’t give 
marantees or appearance money. 
Lamar Hunt was a man of hi|^ mot^ 
principle who insisted his tour live up 
to unbending ethical standards. ‘We 
have very strict rules,’ he said. ‘You’ll 
never see players at WCT tourna¬ 
ments {pnbling or splitting prize 
money.’1 bluntly told him 1 had heard 
otherwise. I had heard players were 
splitting at WCT events. 

McDonald said he was astonished 
and swore he had never known any¬ 
thing about It. ‘ITiese guys are too 
sel&h to buy each other a drink.’ 

I said I had spoken to Vittorio Selmi 
of the ATP who corroborated that 
prize m(Hiey splitting was going on. 
McDonald maintained that Selmi must 
have misunderstood my question. Af¬ 
ter I assured him that this wasn’t the 
case, McDonald acknowledged that 
prize money splitting would be a 
serious ethical and leg^ matter. But 
he just couldn’t believe it was happen¬ 
ing—which is, perhaps, why he didn’t 
ask who had told me or whrch players 
were involved. 

On Saturday afternoon, the besl^* 
match of the tournament took place in 
an all but empty arena. Terry Moor 
pitted his topspin passing shots 
against Tim Mayotte’s serve and vol¬ 
ley and won the first set 6-4. But in 
the second, Mayotte overcame an 
early .service bre^, then broke Moor 
to 7-5. 

Asked Ikiw he could prepare for the 
first final in his professional career 
Mayotte, who is fi'S", weighs 180 
pou^, and sometimes seems as 
ungainly as a yearling, said, ‘By the 
tone you’re on the tour, you have to 
assume you’ve got the strokes. Any 
world-class player can hit a winner if ' 
he can reach tte baO. The problem is 


I 

' geltttig to It’ 

On Sunday, the WCT called a press 
conference of its own Beforehand, I 
happened to pick up the previous days 
«dition of />e/7Meres Nouvelles d’Al- 
sai(> which ran a destnpUon of the 
Iciidl Fibak match 

Afterwards Fibak had explained to 
rcpoiters ‘With Ivan it’s always the 
same scenario he threw me a chal- 
Idige betting a hundred dollars 1 
wouldn t win a game I won the bet 
I ^5* Rt'calling John McDonald’s claim 
I III It Wer had stnet rules against 
gambbng I wondered what would 
happen to Wojtek Fibak At breakfast, 
i met Alan Page the AP stnnger, and 
asked if Fibak had indeed, admitted 
b< I ting on tlu match against l^ndl 
Pigt assuted me he had but ex¬ 
plained lh.it the Dermeres Nouvelles 
dAlstut had got the details wrong 
1 link •, bet had been with a friend, not 
1 eiidl ,nd the wager was that the 
Pole wouldn 1 win three games 

As we weie speaking, Fibak cros¬ 
sed the lobby and came over to us 1 
asked .ibout his bet He acknowledged 
tliat Ik had made one and, yes, it was 
foi MOO with a friend who doubted he 
A^f^uld win thiee games He had won 
1 riour 


I N the press rcxim, John McDonald 
sat at a table flanked bv Al G Hill, 
Ji (II his right and Harry I.app on his 
left Bedore they opened the confer¬ 
ence for questions, each man made a 
itatement Actually, Harry Lapp’s 
was more on the order of an oration, 
as he delivered his ponderous assess¬ 
ment of the tournament Although it 
hadnt been a financial success, he 
considcied it ‘a moral triumph’, and he 
‘ I i he was pleased to have^brougjit 
*»#time tennis to the Alsace* region. 

contrast to Harry Lapp and his 
ornate rhetoric, Al G Hill, Jr sound¬ 
ed down home, direct, and friendly. 
He didn’t look it, but he sounded it. 

After a few preliminary pleasan¬ 
tries, he said he would entertain 
questions 

Directing my comments to John 
McDonald, I reminded him of his 
statement that WCT had very strict 
rules to protect the integnty of the 
game and to ensure that spectators 
understood its tournaments were hon¬ 
est matches, not exhibitions There 
was, for example, the rule against 
rambling I then showed McDonald 
\ad HiO the headline m the Jocal paper 


and summansed what the article said 
and what I had learned that mommg 
firom Wojtek Fibak about his bet 
‘Do you know what the stake was?’ 
McDonald broke m 
‘One hundred dollars,’ I said 
‘Really?’ McDonald diuckled, and 
he and HiU grinned at each other 
‘What’s the rule,' I asked, ‘and 
what’s your reaction to this headhne?’ 

While the translator cau^t up with 
the conversation, mterpreting for the 
French Press, Hill leaned over and 
whispered to McDonald, The bet had 
nothing to do with the outcome of the 
match ’ Then a moment later, stdl 
whispenng, ‘If Lendl had bet on the 
outcome of the match, that would be 
one thing 

When the translator was finished, 
McDonald declared, ‘I don’t think we 
can be responsiMe for the amusing 
little comments made between play¬ 
ers I think we have more serious 
things at stake, and since it made no 
difference to the match—’ Without 
Lompletmg that sentence or supplying 
a transition, he trundled on, ‘But what 
we’re concerned about in all our con¬ 
tractual agreements with tounjaments 
IS that there is to be no gambling on 
the site Some years ago Wimbledon 
allowed gambling, and it gave those in 
the game great concern because play¬ 
ers were m fact able to bet on 
themselves At Wimbledon*' he repe¬ 
ated. ‘And this IS somethmg you just 
cannot have in professional tennis ’ 
‘John,’ I said, ‘I want to understand 
you correctly You re saying if there’s 
a private between players, then 
that’s not part of that rule?’ 

‘Off court ’ McDonald embarked on 
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a senes of stream-of-conscKxisiiess 
fragments ‘And if it’s for am amusing. 
If It’s for a dinner or whatever else. I 
mean, no way. You caa’ 

Since the bet m question had not 
been between players, but rather 
between Fibak and a (mnd, was 
McDonald suggesting that this was 
less senous? 

‘It also had nothing to do with the 
possible outcome of the matdi,’ HiH 
inteijected 

‘It had somethmg to do with the 
score,’ 1 pomted out 
‘Ye^ well, the bet, I think, was 
really between the two of them’ HID 
msisted 'As you know, probably, 
they’re very close personally.’ 

‘No, It wasn’t between the two of 
them ’ 

‘Well, even between Fibak and a 
friend. It was probably pretty mudi of 
joke,’ Hill said ‘If you understand tiK 
lustory at all of Fibak and Lendl, Mr 
Lendl tnes to make sure Mr Fibak 
doesn’t wm one game Ever! Because 
of their personal relationship Now, if 
Mr Len^, for mstance, were bett^ 
on the outcome of his match today, 
which he can control, I would think 
that would be the thmg that we are 
aiming our mterest m gambling at It’s 
to keep players from throwing a match 
m order to make money ’ 

‘What if the bet were for $100,000 
mstead of $100?’ 1 pressed HilL 
‘On four games?’ he asked 
‘Yes.’ 

‘Between some friends of Fibak and 
Fibak himself? I don’t think that we 
can really do a whole lot about that If 
It were to affect the outcome of a 
match, or if it were to affect either 
orgamsed gambling, bookmaking, 
etcetera, then we would certainly 
very quickly step in to remedy that’ 
But quite apart from any hypothe¬ 
tical case, the fact remained that Fibak 
bet on a match and, all of McDonald 
and Hill's demurrers notwithstanding, 
the Grand Pnx Code of Conduct, upon 
whidi WCTs rules are based, says 
‘no player shall wager anything (ff 
value m connection with any tennis 
event' (Despite my repeated pleas, 
nobody m Stradxxirg or at the WCT 
office m London would provide me 
with the WCT rule book ) No excep¬ 
tion IS made for small bets or amusing 
bets or bets between friends or bets 
away from tte tournament site The 
nde IS simply and categoncaUy against 
gambling. 

But WCT was giving no ground 
today. 
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When Piggott feathered his tally 

Adi Davar 


B y driving Circus Plume 
to a narrow but deci¬ 
sive victory in the Oaks, at 
Epsom, l^ester Pigf^ott ran 
his total of Enfdish classic 
victories to 27 and man¬ 
aged to equal a record 
which had stood for 157 
years. Not since the 61- 
year-old Frank Buckle rode 
the fourth Duke of (iraf- 
ton’s iBIly Arab Home to a 
head success over stable 
companion Monody in the 
One 'Phousand Guineas of 
1827 had a rider gained as 
many as 27 successes in 
English classics. 

Buckle, who retired from 
the saddle in 1831 and died 
the following spring, notch¬ 
ed his first classic win 
abord John Bull in the 1792 
Derby and flourished as the 
nation’s most popular and 
most successfol jockey for 
more than three decades. 
His record remained safe 
when Jem Robinson retired 
in the early 1850s with his 
score at 24, and the only 
subsequent threat to it in 
the 19th century ended 
with the suicide of Fred 
Archer, who had rattled up 
21 classic successes in only 
13 seasons. 

Had Archer lived, he 
would no doubt have ex¬ 
ceeded Buckle’s score, but 
after his era no one jockey 
has dominated the classic 
scene, and it seemed that 
■ the record would last for all 
time. In the first half of the 
present century Joe Childs 
did the best with a tally of 
15, one more than Steve 
Donoghue, Charlie Elliott, 
and the man they dubbed 
"the shortest knight," Sir 
Gordon Richards, who 
dominated to the extent of 
26 riding charnpicHiships, 
but he was not so fortunate 
when it came to classics. 
Piggott, who rode his 


first winner as a schoolboy 
of 12 in 1948, claimed his 
first classic aboard Never 
Say Die in the 1954 Derby 
and has been most people’s 
idea of Britain’s finest jock¬ 
ey ever since. But in the 
early days he had problems 
with his weight and with 
the stewards, and at the 
time of his first cham¬ 
pionship in I960 it seemed 
long odds agamst his being 
around long enough to chal¬ 
lenge for the record. 

When he parted com¬ 
pany with Noel Murless’s 
stable in 1966, his classic 
score was only seven, and 
he appeared to have for¬ 
feited his best chance of 
matching Buckle. But then 
he forged an even more 
successful link with Vincent 
O’Brien, an association 
which thrived, most 
memorably in the Derby 
triumphs of Sir Ivor, Nijins- 
ky-II, and The Minstrel. 

But 'The Minstrel, in 
1977, provided their last 
joint triumph, and three 
years later Piggott aban¬ 
doned the famous connec¬ 
tion, still four short of 
Buckle’s record, A new 
liaison, with Newmarket 
trainer Henry Cecil, pro¬ 
vided victory number 24 on 
Fairy Footsteps in the 1981 
One Thousand Guineas, 
and spare rides aboard Blue 
Wind (Ire) (1981 Oaks), 


Teenoso (1983 Derby), and 
finally Circus Plume en¬ 
abled him to attain the im¬ 
possible. 

His latest triumph, which 
came only five days after 
the announcement that the 
Piggott-Cecil axis would 
end this autumn (leaving 
Steve Cauthen to take on 
the number one job in Bri- 
tian), was gained with all 
the assurance and finesse 
people have come to 
associate with “The Maes¬ 
tro” over the years. 

Circus Plume went off as 
the second favourite for the 
Oaks, only the Musidora 
Stakes heroine Optimistic 
Lass being preferred to her 
in the betting. It was the 
latter’s stable companion 
Malaak, with Piggott’s Un¬ 
ited States counteipart Bill 
Shoemaker in the irons, 
who showed the way early 
in the straight, but that 
daugliter of The Minstrel 
had no more to give when 
Willie Carson delivered a 
challenge aboard Miss 
Beaulieu. 

However, the writing 
was already on the wall, for 
Piggott was beanng down 
on Circus Plume, and no 
sooner had Miss Beaulieu 
taken command she was 
forced to yield. Circus 
Plume drew to the front 
one and a half furlongs out, 
and though 66 to 1 shot 


Media Luna came througji 
stoutly and may even have 
headed her for a stride, the 
High Top filly quickened 
again when asked, reestab¬ 
lished a neck advantage, ' 
and did not have to be hard 
pressed to maintain that 
margin to the line. Circus 
Plume’s winning time was 
2:38.97. 

Out of Shot was a length 
and a half behind in what 
ought to have been a well 
merited third place. But the 
tail-swishing daughter of 
Shirley Heif^ts had veered 
teft under Pat Eddery’s 
whip, sli^tly impeding the 
already beaten Optimistic 
Lass, and the stewards de¬ 
cided that rules were 
rules—even when they in¬ 
volved the demotion of a 
My owned by a former 
senior steward of the Jock¬ 
ey Club of England. 

Out of Shot was stripped 
of the £ 18,456 third prize, 
which went instead to 
Canadian-bred Poquito 
Queen, with the Kentucky- 
bred Optimistic Lass 
pushed up to fourth. In 
addition, the hapless 
Eddery was suspended for 
ten days to close a miser¬ 
able week in which he had 
also lost the Derby by a 
short head and received a 
roasting from a small train¬ 
er over his riding of another 
horse at Epsom. 

While Eddery sunk to 
the depths of despair, the 
48-year-old Piggott came 
bade to a tumultous recep¬ 
tion aboard the 4,251st 
winner he has ridden in 
Britain. He will need to ride 
for about six more years to 
threaten Richards’s record 
tally of4,870 wins. But 
Pig^tt has never regarded 
that a realistk; target and 
does not plan to continue ^ 
that long. 


Having got so far, Piggott will not 
be content with a mere share of the 
classic record, and he hopes to 
break It before he turns trainer at 
the Newmarket yard which he 
already owns. 




But, having got so far, 
Pi^ott will not be content 
with a mere share of the 
classic record, wd he 
hopes to,break it be&Mre he 
^ turns trainer at the New- 
^ * market yard which he , 


already owns. 

Circus Plume, who re¬ 
ceives her education from 
John Dunlop at Arundel, is 
a product of Mrs Camilla 
Drake's small stud in 


Hampshire, which special¬ 
ises in the preparation of 
weanlings for sale at auc¬ 
tion. She sent Circus 
Plume to Newmarket in 
December 1981, and the 
filly brought the third 


highest price of the year for 
one of hw age group— 
98,000 guineas—when 
bought by Sir Robin Me Al¬ 
pine, who had bred the dam 
and subsequently regretted 
her sale. 


'AcnoNiOEwav 
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Over the air with 
Arlott, Swanton 
and Brian Johnston 

Pearson Surita is invited to join the 
BBC Test commentary team 


MY broadcasting r 
life had now fallen 
into a fairly set 
pattern, cricket 
and tennis in the 
winter punctuated 
occasionally with 
football, such as in *’■' ...4 

1954-.‘j 5 when, . - 

straddling Decem¬ 
ber and January 
we had visits by 
teams from 
Sweden, then Ceylon, Burma and 
finally, that from a good Russian side 
to Delhi who spent much of their 
spare time and spare cash purchasing 
jazz records. Variety was also pro¬ 


vided by a pleasant radio report on the 
opening of the headquarters of the Sea 
Cadets Association, a talk on “Music 
of my choice”, suitably embellished by 
Bunny Jacob on violin, inter-Services 
boxing, the usually well-conducted 
affair at Fort William, polo and athle¬ 
tics. 

In 1958 we were discussing what 
AIR programmed as “a much talked-of 
subject", a stadium for Calcutta. To 
think that 26 years later such an 
edifice is only just nearing completion, 
if that! 

And then, in 1959, 1 was bidden to 
England by the BBC and all my 
dreams were at last coming true. 
Broadcasting House in Portman 


5)quare is an imposing building and it 
was there that I was received with 
warmth and in most cordial fashion by 
Charles Max-Muller, Head of Outside 
Broadcasts and a scion of the famous 
intellectual himself. I was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the man and the fact that 
he was as Enj^sh as any Engiishm^ 
can aspire to be. He was big man in 
more ways than one and for this 
reason his gentleness struck one forc¬ 
ibly. 

I was delighted to learn from 
Michael Hastings, “No. 2” to C. M-M: 
and Geoff Dobson of the General 
Overseas Service, that my commit¬ 
ments included pre-lunch, pre-tea and 
pre-close of play sessions for the five 
days of all five Test matches as well as 
forming part of the team throughout 
the day for the Home Service Lij^t 
Programme for the Indians’ matctes 
against the MCC at Lord’s and Lan¬ 
cashire at Old Trafford. 

Later in the tour and, presumably 
because 1 had made the grade, I was 
also invited to Swansea for the tour¬ 
ists' match against Glamorgan and to 
the beautiful ground at Canterbury for 
the game against Kent and, in both 
cases, given the added responsibility 
for providing “eye witness accounts’r^ 
of 3-minute durations during the day. , 

However, pleasurable anticipation 
of all this was dampened to some 
extent by the news received about 
then that Vizzy, having pulled strings 
at tlie highest diplomatic levels, was 
going to join us for the brief sessions 
at the Test matches. 1 am aware of 
de mortujs nil nisi ftonum" but I must 
record that at that moment a large 
soan rent the air. Small relief was 
forthcoming at Old Trafford when, on 
one of the days, the old boy fell asleep 
in his seat at the back of the box after 
the tea interval and was heard no 
more that day! X 

Thus, my introduction to real crick¬ 
et commentary as opposed to the 
piffle which passed for such back here 
in India. My records reveal that 1 was 
thrown immediately amongst 
“wolves” such as Rex Alston and John 
Arlott at Lord's for the MCC match 
and, subsequently, as the tour went 
on. teamed with the incomparal^ 
versatile Brian Johnston and Jim 
Swanton. Scorers such as Roy Web¬ 
ber and Arthur Wrigley, who were 
a^ master statisticians, contributed 
P'eatly to tte foc^ity and quafity of the. 
commentary,. , 

Continued next week i* 



Rubbing shoulders with the hl^ and mtahties. From 
left (front row) Norman Yatdley, Freddie Brown, 
Arthur Wrigley and John Arlott. Back row: Vtatzy, 
Pearson Surita and Rex Alston. 
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How the US Open 
thrilled New Yoik 

George K. George reports 


REDEMPTION at last—for the 
aJ^US Open and for pro .tennis. After 
mediocre marathon of eleven long 
rays and short nights at the Meadow, 
the sparks of real competition 
appeared on tire second Saturday of 
&ptember. New York had never seen 
anything quite like it, nor had the rest 
of the world. 

It had the epic drama of all three 
parts of Star Wars. On the last day, 
there were 16 sets, 16.6 games and 
979 points played at Stadium Court. 
Numbers don’t lie. Nor do they tell 
tlie whole story. 

It was an incredible show which no 
one had anticipated. First it was Star 
Wars involving an impulsive and 
ruthless Australian teenager and an 

> unsmiling Czech who was appearing at 
his third consecutive Open final Pat 
Cash and Ivan Lendl played a match 
that could be second only to the Bjorn 
Borg-John McEnroe 1980 encounter 
at Wimbledon. 

Then it was time for The Empire 
Strikes Back. Chris Evert-Lloyd tried 
to strike back, but for the thirteenth 
time in a row, she was unable to win 
against Martina Navratilova. It was 
perhaps the best of their 61 confronta¬ 
tions. 

By the time the third part of the box 
office hit began, it was twilight. It 
fnded approximately 45 minutes be- 
midnight. It was the Return of the 
Jrfdi in an allegorical sense as John 
McEnroe knocked out Jimmy Con¬ 
nors, the defending champion. 

The pregame show itself was an 
entertaining piece of nostalgia. At 11 
a.m. John Newcombe and Stan Smith 
battled out the semi finals of the Over 
35 men’s competition. 

The match was added to the sche¬ 
dule at the request of the CBS televi¬ 
sion network which in the past had 
faced problems as the matches got 
over too fast. Newcombe and Smith 
really went for it and played a lot 
longer than expected, with the result 
, that Cash and Lendl began almost one 
^and a half hours later than the original- 
' 'ly scheduled time. Ihefr mtch bstetl 


three hours and thirtynine minutes. 
Ctiris and Martina played one hour and 
fortyseven minutes. Connors and 
McEnroe extended themselves to 
Uiree hours and forty five minutes. 
When, ultimately, the quick fifth set 
ended, it was 1M3 p.m. 

Matches do not become part of 
tennis history merely because of their 
duration, they just occupy places in 
record books. But these matches 
were not just records, they were wliat 
history may one day list as classics. 
Three of them in a row, at the same 
venue, on the same day is such a rare 



<Nmmy Connors, stW as fast and 
furious as ever, lostafiva se^rto 
McEnroe in the s«nls 


occiurence that it could be called an 
epic. It was one of those days that 
become part of the life of those who 
experienced it. Tennis fans could not 
ask for anything more. For many, it 
was too much to handle in a sin^e 
daj^ 

Till that memorable Saturday noon, 
it was a dull aftair. The usual excite¬ 
ment and thrills were just not there. 
The young American collegians did 
not provide the punch they usually 
give through some colourful upsets. 
'Die only qualifier who made his way 
to the pre quarter final, Robert 
Green, was too ordinary and plain for 
the media. Things went almost exact¬ 
ly as the ATP and WTA computers 
had planned for the organisers. 

The draw told the story fairly accur¬ 
ately. Ten of the women’s seeds 
entered the last sixteen. The six 
hon-seeds were Helena Sukova, Syl¬ 
via Hanlka, Susan Mascarin, Petra 
Delhees Jauch, Lori McNeal and Petra 
Huber. There were only two un¬ 
seeded women in the quarter finals: 
Hanika and Sukova. The semi finals 
consisted of the first, second, thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth seeds. 

The main difference between the 
US Open and Wimbledonwas that the 
former had higher ranked players— 
Mandlikova and Kathy Jordan—as the 
third and fourth semi finalists. The 
Wimbledon quarter finals also featured 
higher ranked players. 

Yet. somehow, the matches at the 
Open were less exciting. The exploits 
of Wendy Turnbull and Carling Bas¬ 
sett on their way to the semi finals 
included upsets over Pam Shriver and 
Hana Mandlikova respectively, but the 
electricity was missing. 

Very few people were really opti- 
imstic about Martina Navratilova being 
beaten. Many hoped for it for the sake 
of the future of women's tennis but 
even the strong believers would not 
predict it. 

Of course, Chris Evert-Lloyd was 
playing a much improved game after 
her Wimbledon loss. She had added a 



Spot RSpSSt 
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iiiori tn lui ;4iin«. and 

hid li mud to I (I to tl i ntt i litlk 
ini li 

l|< loot ((I \ i\ '•liotiL, III Ik I 
initilK I). in t Ph lima Hunqc ixm 
UK (jidustk Hid S^hia Haiiika all ol 
which wire siraiKht set wins Ihen 
she swept 1 i>t young LdilinKHd->sctt, 
whose loss it lb might have reminded 
Chris of Ik i own IN f)pen semi final 
at tin inu ig» igainst Billie Jean 
Kin^ 

i h sell Lhi IS w I •. luotic lU d and 
l\ hci husband John 
gut \ |)t toinriKi it the Ojicn Still 
the ( \ II e. It me it ot doubt ii h t 
oven 11 nd ihout hti ability to beat 
Na\i ililov 1 for whvim the I S Open 
has providt d i ei tain bittei memories 
in the past Anotlu r upset the refort 


w IS IK I totally unpussibk 

In tin hdie linil Chi is Evert 
I lo\ d I id •'t \ t hK h ni t" to beat her 
oi^poiK nt Iht iiowd w lo one hun 
dn d I < 1 lent b hind hti as she won 
thi hist set in style at 6 4 An 
ext elk lit baseline game and a tew 
brilliant passing shots enabk d Chris to 
gam control I his was no mean 
adiuvtment because suite the Cana 
dian Opt n of 1985 Chns hiid not 
t iki n 1 St t off hei ri\ il She had f ilk n 
blind ' 1 on 1 sneut break but 
1)01 IK t d h 1 k t I brt il M11 1 n in thi 
tuhihi iiu III i Jill 1 id into the k ad 
It t iki the St t 

In t'u 1 cond set M ii uih bt gan to 
eontiol her nem s ami i inie up with 
moil A. iriety 1 staytd back more 
and worked my way to the net she 


said later lhat strategy certainly 
worked and her service began to 
improve The 4 6, 6-4, 6-4 victory 
gave her a 55th consecutive victory, 
just one short of Chns’s own 56- 
match record In all, she has won 235 
matches and lost only five smce*1982 
Talkmg about her US Open ambi¬ 
tion, Navratilova said after the match, 

“I wanted it real bad I really fought 
out there I’ve never gone through 
anythmg like this before ” 

She felt that this victory was swee ^ 
ter than last year’s “Last year i 
walked away with it,’’ she said “This 
year it was up ui the air until the last 
point It was such a seesaw match 
But I just reached down and pulled 
everytiung I had m me to hang in 
there ’’ 

Chns agreed “I seemed to come 
up with some pretty great shots out 
there today But it is not good enough 
any more just to play a good match 
against Martina I’m more dis- 
appomted than I have been m a long 
tune ’ There really was disappoint¬ 
ment written all over her face, but she 
still behaved like the queen, even in 
defeat 

“I was hoping she would have some 
kmd of letdown because she has won ^ 
SIX straight Grand Slam titles,’’Chns ' 
observed “You'd think she would 
come down to earth a little bit, but 
she hasn’t ’’ On the contrary, Martina 
IS more hungry than ever She is 
craving for the Australian Open which 
wiD give her the real Grand Slam 

A t Wimbledon, the semi final ■ 
Imeup of the men’s draw con¬ 
sisted of Fat Cash, John McEnroe, 
Jimmy Connors and Ivan Lendl Here 
the draw was reversed as Cash faced 
Lendl and Connors earned the berth 
against McEnroe. The crowd woul4 
have preferred to see the two Amer¬ 
icans in the finals, but for the tlurd 
year ui a row, an all-Amencan final 
was out of the question, courtesy Ivan 
Lendl 

When the tournament draw was . 
announced, tennis experts talked ab¬ 
out the thorny path ahead of John 
McEnroe He was expected to en 
counter tough resistance fixim Olym- 
ic champion Stefan Edberg ol 
weden. The next possibility was 
supposed to be Kevm Curren 
However, Curren withdrew frexn 
the tournament after his first round 
match Jose Aguilera, the enigmatic 
Spaniard seeded eleventh, was men- * 
honed as another potential threat in 




Martina Navratilova now haatier al^hta aat on tha Australian Open 


the fourth round. Another possibility After all, the man whom the media highest level and came bar k to win the 

was Guillenno Vilas, while Connors has been burying for the past two tiebreaker and the ina.lch. 

was the potenti^ semi final rival. years had won one Wimbledon and l1ie McEnroe-Connors encounter 

A couple of minor upsets took the two US Open titles. Nobody in his was a sharp contrast to th«*ir Wimble- 

pressure off McEnroe. AguUera lost right mind could write off Connors. A don final earlier this year. McEnroe 

to Robert Green, while Vilas was cussic due! was expected firom them, had to give everything he had, in 

whipped by Mayer. In the pre quar- but not from Pat Cash and Ivan Lendl, order to get p.nst ilu; 32 year-old 

ters Mayer'overcame Tomas Smid. Cash, the junior Wimbledon and US defending champion, winning in five 
Connors had to beat up a bunch of Open champion in 1982, won the first sets, d-A, 4-6, 7-5, 4-6, 6-3. McPJnroo 

kids and a couple of veterans to reach set in copybook style after taking an thus took his streak of victories over 

the semi finals: Matt Doyle, Brian early 3-0 lead. Lendl was really Connors to eight and his record this 

Gottfried, Henri Leconte, Joakim shaken by the 6-3 first set win of his year to 65-2. 

Nystrom and John Lloyd. Ves, it was 19-year-old opponent. ' Both the finalists had been physical- 

^ ^hn Lloyd instead of Johan Kriek or Imagine a crossbreed between ly drained by strenuous semi finals 
. Jlenrik Sundstrom, Iwth of whom had McEnroe and Connors, with the build and this was bound to have an effect in 

i^en to the celebrity husband, Mr of Guillermo Vilas...that is the best the final, and it did. McEnroe bla.sted 

Chris Evert-Lloyd. It might have been way of describing Cash. In the second the second seeded Czech 6-3, 6-4, 

awkward to beat the husband of his set, Lendl took a commanding 3-1 6-1 in an anti climax of a final, 

former sweetheart while she watch- lead as Cash failed to keep up the McEnroe served and volleyed with 
ed, but Jimmy Connors did not seem consistency of his serves. In the third such power and precision that Lendl 

to have any problem with it. set Lendl got a break in the fifth had only two break points in the entire 

Ivan Lendl’s main opposition came game. That gave him the second and match. They occurred when two dou- 

firom the least expected quarters, third sets at 6-3 and 6-4. ble-faults left McEnroe I.‘>-40 down. 

Eddie Edwards gave him the business The crowd, which had been on That was Lendl's only chance to get 

in the second round. Anders Jarryd Cash’s side from the beginning, began into a match that was a non-event, 

was no great threat Andres Gomez, to get into the game. And the unison This was McEnroe's fourth US 

who had tamed Vitas Gerulaitis was a of almost 20,000 roaring fans was all singles championship and for the third 
threat but Lendl got past him too. the motivation Pat Cash needed. It consecutive year Lendl wa.s ruiuier 

in the semi finals, McEnroe and pushed him to the tiebreaker which he up. But this year was his worst final 

Lendl were expected to score com- won convincingly. defeat McEnroe helping the organis- 

fortable wins. A few loyalists rooted The fifth set had plenty of high ers save on the electricity bill by 

fm: Jimmy Connors because he seems drama. Cash even had a match point making sure there was no need to 

to play his best tennis in New York, but Lendl raised his game to the switch on the floodlights. 
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Essay Competition 


If Moscow sprouted the seeds of doubt.... 

Los Angeles lent credence 
to the suspicion 


I 


In the issue of 8 August 1984, we invited readers to 
participate in an essay competition titled ‘What do 
you feel about the Olympic boycott?’ Reader 
Shantanu Dey (N-9, Kailash Colony, New Delhi 
110 048) won the first prize for his effort, which is 
reproduced below. We thank the other 
readers for their participation 


I I Mi'vovv -.prouted the sewN ot 
do ')t lo> \nKtles to a fjroat 
nl !i ill (udt iKe to the suspirion 
i-. iIk Olympus as ait institution 
buni> II inslonned into a Lonvenieiit 
loK It'll polii > iniitriinient, wielded by 
soimwliat riithlesb perhaps impotent 
1* It ( SI IK lit'') foi ittoiding political 
jiiotist'' II so docs It not endanger 
the Olyrppu spun in general, and the 
O II |)ii (iinus in particular'' Argu 
hi I > optimistically ‘no’ 

1 y< 1 It OIK chooses, perhaps some 
\\1 it 4 ) lo'ioiHlIy as a sports lover to 
ill I the SoMcl action m ‘less than 
soli ii nn the psychology is easy to 
n 1 c 1 111 om s most benevolent 
IK )ii hiicltoht satislicd with the 
si'i pli I I 'phmtmn ol a tit for tat 
loi I'l \iiu 'll u boycott at Moscow, 
Ik 111'id lilt plc^cllt Soyiet boycott 
II* H ui 111 dcipii and they 
mu r be ilni iio\ to pi uc them in the 

PIOJII p(lS|M llM 

I lu I isu il I K ims be hind both the 
( iitci Ic id Wcsltin Ik Molt at Mos 
cow aid the iccuil by pissing of the 
L IS \iitu.lis (iinus ale cssmtially 
sm ilai 'I not llu unc It Ihcsiduil 
: C ilci w IS liiKiing it oncious to pla 
cite in nigc'itd \mc iican eltiloiatc 
in yicyy ot the Soyiet action in Algha 
install in l‘Wt) today the Kremlin 
Ic'adeiship is fnistrated in its attempt 
! to teach Amc ned a lesson’- tor tire 
nada, Cential America and the plant 
ing of nucleai warhead missiles m 
h||C'pt ^ complt te enlisting is hardly 
: nlR-ssaiy to further the digument In 
I jboth case's, the jwwers that be 


shrewdly saw the maiketing potential 
of the CMvmpu (lanus but market¬ 
ing’ in a different rnoic ‘yicious’ 
sense 

rhe, eftcctiye jiublic platform that 
the Games piovide mean an excellent 
opportunity to hold public attention 
Politicians and diplomats of less than 
scatheless ethics, were—^and are— 
quick to realise this Thus, the Olym¬ 
pic Games, specifically Moscow and 
Los Angeles became a victim to 
diplomatic expediency In lieu ot the 


In lieu of the strong *ac* 
tion*, political protests 
came to be recorded on 
Olympic scoreboards meant 
to record sporting achieve¬ 
ments. 


strong action politic al protest came 
to be recorded on Olympic 
scoreboards meant to recoid sportmg 
dchieyemenis 

Although one would piefer not to 
bclicyo that the Scniet luiycott is just 
a lebuff in lesponsc to the American 
boycott. It might have played a part If 
so It seems to be a case of somewhat 
misplaced vengeance—if the word can 
be used It is difficult to understand, 
how mutilating the dreams of Teofilo 
Stevenson’s in the Eastern bloc, 
would fill the cup of ‘revenge’, while 
complacent Jimmy Carters are happily 
munching peanuts under the Southern 


bun It the American action had to be 
paid back, at all, surely the target 
would appear to be the(ur) responsible 
authorities; jeopardizing the careers of 
athletes, denying them Olympic com¬ 
petition, hardly serves the purpose It 
seems more of a ‘boomerang’ on ^ 
their own athletes 
By nature predictions are tedious, 
often inaccurate Yet, even a guess 
suggests that Seoul and its successors 
might just become extravagant Inter¬ 
national Sports Festivals bereft of the 
Olympic flavour Another boycott 
would definitely rob the Olympics of 
the uni vet sal love and appeal that it 
now enjoys. The Olympic movement 
might become 'limited' in space, and 
ultimately, probably also in time. If it 
does become the domain of a few, the 
Twentieth Century would have lost 
one of Its greatest possessions and, 
pnde. 

Institutions are difficult to build, 
disastrously easy to destroy. The 
institution of the Olympics is a unique 
symbol of peace, hrtendship and inter¬ 
national cooperation Its contribution 
to Internationa] solidarity, its ability to 
develop firatemity, avoid iflilitary con¬ 
flicts can be measured, (if at all) in 
terms of at least a dozen Camp Davids 
and SALT treaties (or lack of them) 

The immense potential of the Olym- 

E ics as a medium of peace, if ex- 
austed prematurely for furthering 
narrow pobtical advantages, will mean 
a great loss, even from the point of 
view of ‘{hplomacy’. The loss to ^ 
sport IS impossd)le to gauge, im- 
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measurable to say the least And 
therein lies the danger, the danger of 
mixing sports with Politics 
The worst injury to the Olympic 
movement seemingly stems from an 
idea that is setting m that nations tan 
get away with tins kind of boycott’ 
Seemingly, there is no deterrant, 
some 'powers’ can do as they please 
But, then does not such high 
handedness seem to appear in many 
other spheres too sport is only a 
. part of bigger process This implies a 
» J general debasement of the Olympic 
Games, the extent of which depends 
on what’ is done now Or should it 
be ‘what’ can be done now 
Although, the danger is real and 
looming large, it is still not unsurpass 
able I he question, which immediately 
spnngs up IS what is the possible 
answer what will save the Olympics’’ 
Unfortunately, the ‘alternatives are 
not many out of these which one can 
become the saviour of Modem Olym 
pics IS open to debate In genera' 
terms ‘pumshment’ may be cone c*i\ed 
as action against nation on an indi 
vidual basis for boycotting particulai 
Olympic (tames oi against one oi 
moie key’ nations primanlv rc'sponsi 
ble foi motivating others or against 
any nation, which now or in the future 
attempts to use sporting events as ? 
forum foi expressing politic il dissent 
(a geneial penalty to make participa 
tion compulsory) or against a whole 
bloc of boycotting nations 
Out of these, the last option is at 
best avoidable since action against a 
group of nations might lead to the 
bifurcation of the Olvmpics StpataU 
Olympics, based on different politic.il 
aftilwtions, would lendti the Olympic 
movement quite meaninglcss Ilowev 
er, if the action contemplated is a 
‘ban from participation at the 
» lext two Olvmpics—It might prove 
alfectivp to some degree—i gcneial 
ban’ from all futuie Olympics is likely 
to prove counter productive 
Punishment of individual nations for 
boycott, (as tlie IOC Fxecutive Hoaid 
has decided in pnnciple) would also 
hardly serve the purpose boint of the 
smaller boycotting nations are so de 
pendent on the ‘Super Powers 
economically, politically and militari 
ly—that they would hardly like to 
‘cross swords’ on such a mattei 
Any ‘action’ contemplated against 
the kev’Super Power(s) would mean 
hitting the nail on the head vet as a 
^ measure it seems too volatile Firstlv 
la huge political initiative bevond the 




“By nature predictions are tedious, often inaccurate Yet, even 
a guess suggests that Seoul and its successors might just 
become extravagant international Sports Festivals bereft of 
the Olympic flavour 


normal ituh of spot ting oigani/a 
tions would be nc ecled Secondly 
punishment of i Sujiti Power might 
again piove counterproductive if a 
second (i.nnics isoiganiscd lurtlur 
.inv such drastic ac tion (sue h as a ban) 
might h,ivc important lepercussions 
bevond the spoiting arena— i fact 
which night make action difficult to 
execute 

At the bisic level public opinion 
must deveic p in the spoiting c ominun 
itv -a coiimunitv which should (ly 
not to be dividc‘d along naiiow political 
boundaiics Once this singulai 
fratcrnitv of athletes—committed and 
sinceie—take up cudgels in the in 
teiest of the Olvmpic ideals the task 
would become much simpler Any 
official initiative would do well to 
utilise the goodwill’ of eminent 
sportsmen and women to convince 
.'luthoi ities conv ince them of the need 
to shield the spoiting aiena fiom the 


hmning gla7t oi politics ind (lolili 
cians In '■ucli a picMc^s as a list 
icsoit the tlirc it of punishment 
mav be used to iiiikc good sen‘t 
ptcvail While It Acnild be iiiivc to 
assume that i loid such as this 
would be easy to travel sc it is un 
doubtediv the best we can tic at At 
leist at the moment 

As ithletej fiom all nationalitic s all 
colours intei mingled in the glorv of 
Olvmpic participation the closing 
ceremony at Los Angeles frames had 
set a remarkable convention Fheic 
was only a tinge of sadness some 
thing was missing Sportsmen and 
sportswomen from ccitnin nations 
were missing mav be fiom other ni 
tions the next time An unhealthy 
convention was being set \ conven 
tion not worthy of the principles that 
set the Olympics apait a class 
apart 

Did somebody sn ccs’’ 
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Essex lift Championship title 
for the second time running 

Ashis Ray sums up an eventful English season 
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Iiitht Soi erstt captain 
Ian Itofhim'- credit, he 
time d Ills til t lai .ition on the 
third day ptifectl> H< 
offeud Notts m opportun 
ity to core i'h? runs in a 
rt^iiui 1 of oveib <>r 
jiw ovti three hours on a 


tuining pitch In other 
words he nave himself and 
his opponents an equal 
thane e ot vittory, the char- 
attei ol County entket on 
the 1 1 st d ly being what it is 

But Nottinghanislnre af¬ 
ter a blight stand ol 70 for 
tae first .viikel weie four 
down foi 136 and rather 
behind tlu clock Thtn, 
Richard Hadlee too not in 
peak tonn dep.irled foi 28 
to make it lOM for five, and 
It seemed all up to the 
skippi 1 Chve Rite—the 
Ayatollah (because of his 
new heard) of Item 
Budge 

Rue was majestic and 
magnifictnt lie diove and 
pulled, (timing down the 
wicket witli total impunity 
And once he struck an in 
(rediblc Hat six ovet extra 
covd But he, loo, after 
scoiing 06 holed out at 
deep squaie and one im 
agiiied ih it it was all over 

But one hadn’t leckoned 
with Mike Bolt a poitly 
tailendti ot advancing 
\eais cli igged out of the 
second eleven With aniar 
mg tlouii-h, he guided his 
side into the last over with 
just 11 iiioi e to get 'I his 
intludecl a superb flick off 
Vic Marks for six 

1 her (Sifter, he toHected 
10 moie <ilf the first three 
halls (>l the last ovei with 
two ftiuis and a two, block¬ 
ed the IK xl delivery, but 


lofted the fifth straight mto 
the hands of the substitute 
fieldsman Richard EUts in 
front of the sight screen 
The Essex lads assem¬ 
bled at their County head 
quarters, leaped into the air 
in glee, while Rice sat de 
spondent in the dressing 
room Indeed, the tension 
had become such that he 
c ould not bear to watch the 
game after he was out 
Thus Essex liacl com 
pleted the double—of the 
Championship and the Sun 
day League—and became 
the first side since \oik 
shire in 1968 to tnumph in 
the three day affair the 
most ptesUgious of the four 
domestic competitions in 
England two years run 
nmg This feat, m tact, 
fetched them a cheque of 
115,000 Nottinghamshire 
tinished second 
'Die summei of 1984 was 
conspicuous foi some out 
standing individual per 
formances, the most not 
able of them being the dou¬ 
ble—^a thousand runs and 
hundred wickets—per 
formed by Hadlee, which 
deservedly earned him the 
new Player of the Season 
award 'Hus was the first 
tune this achievement had 
been recorded since Fred¬ 
die Titmus’ accomplish¬ 
ment m 1967 
The early season fire¬ 
works were, however, pro¬ 


vided by Alvin Kalhcharran 
of Warwickshire and 
formerly ol the West In r 
dies He simply could not 
put a foot wiong as he 
pummelled lus wav to one 
century after another 
Eventually he was one 
among five batsmen to stir 
pass 2,000 luns duung the 
summer the othere being 
Mike Gatting top of the 
batting aveiages as well 
Graham tjooch who looks 
set to return to the F ngland 
squad next summer tlie 
veteran Oenni-, Ami'^s and 
limolhv Robinson who 
will tour Indi .1 this winter 

Bowlingwise othei than 
Hadlee who scalped as j 
many as 117 vie tuns John 
Level with 116 also 
1 cached thiee hgiiics And 
among those who didnt 
mention must be made of 
the off spuinei Eddie Htm 
mings and Ncil Fostei not 
to cite the cveigrctn Do 
tek Underwood and the 
rapidly impioving Paul 
Allott 

Behind the stumps, 
Bruce F'rene h stood out as 
the ’keeper ot the yessr, not 
meiely because he claimed 
the highest niimbei of* 
catches and stuinpiiigs, but' 
because of his veisatility m 
terms of handling the sea- 
mers and spinners with un 
altered efficiency 

But more hearteningly 
for Fmgland, in this summer 
of 'blackwash’ 6y the West 
Indies, a promising crop ot 
youngsters emerged on the 
scene and ail but estab¬ 
lished themselves Indeed, 
Fairbrother, Benson and 
Barnett in batting and 
perhaps, Thomas and Jar¬ 
vis are names to ponder , 
over for the future ' 


...a promising crop of youngsters 
emerged on the scene and all but 
established themselves. Indeed, 
Fairbrother, Benson and Barnett 
in batting and perhaps, Thomas 
and Jarvis are names to ponder 
over for the future. 
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urc ('(wker atmosphere of competitive 
sport, but Thompson tJinves on it. He 
dwsn't run iiKainst the clock or com¬ 
pete against the tape He hkes to 
compete against the odds. 

He was 18 years old when he went 
for the Olympic trials in 1976. He 
fared miseiably in the initial events 
and was 694 points short of the 
qualifying maik of 7650 points and 
with only the 15(K)m, his weakest 
event, to go. He needed to run within 
4:25 0, six seconds faster than he had 
ever befoie. Ho psyched himself into 
doing It and, sure enough, was 
through the finish in 4:20.3 qualityiiig 
with a total of 7684. 

In the Montreal Olympics of 1976, 
ho finished only 18th with a total of 
74.35. But this did not deter him. He 
said: "1 never felt that anybody there 
was so good that he couldn’t be 
beaten. Nothing there was out of niy 
•each. The only difference between 
me and them was that my abJity had 
not been developed,” 

I The ability developed soon. Only 
two yeais latei ho won the Common¬ 
wealth (iames in a record total of 
8467. That was also the year of his 
last defeat, which «ame in the Euro¬ 
pean Championships in Prague. 

He learnt a gieat deal about decath¬ 
lon in Prague. Ho i ealised that it was 
not ten evi'iits put together, but a 
single event. He comfortably led the 
held with 288 points on the first day. 
The title was as good as his till he 
bungled m the high jump and javelin 
and ,illowed Aleksandr Grebenvuk to 
win 

D.ilev Ihompson’s coronation as 
the new decathlon king was 
annoiiiKod in the inteniational meeting 
111 tiot/is in 1*>8(), a little before the 
Moscow Oljmpics He improved the 
wot Id loioid to 8622 points in Gotais 
.ind then went on to win the Olympic 
gold. 

Ill the penod following the Moscow 
Games 'I hoii'pson run into some prob¬ 
lems He was calk'd unpatriotic for 
competing at Moscow against the 
wishes of the government and later 
for refusing to compete in the Euro¬ 
pean Cup. In defence, he said: “Pat¬ 
riotism has nothing to do witli it. The 
issues are competition and a man’s 
pride. ” 

Jurgen Hmgsen, the West German 
vnth an oak-tree build, was another 
t^tor which complicated 'Thompson’s 
life in the coming seasons. Thompson 
started 1 w2 with a bang, regaining his 
world record which he had lost to 


Personauty 


Daley 

Philosophy 

“Whether there are a million peo¬ 
ple watching me or one person. I’m. 
still going to perform exactly the 
same. At the end of the day, it’s 
how badly I want it, (hat is going to 
get me those extra points, not a 
million people cheenng for me.” 

"The thing is to try to get the 
mental push to get ten personal 
bests; you aren’t going to manage 
it—but you don’t tell yourself 
that.” 


West (ierman Guido Kratschmer But 
this was only temporary as the other 
West German, Hmgsen, laid his 
claims to the decathlon throne, impro¬ 
ving his world record of 8,709 by 14 
points. 

People began doubting 1'hompson’s 
invincibility. The answer came in the 
European Championships at Athens 
with a world record of 8743. which 
was 226 more than the second placed 
Hipgscn’s total. It was double victory 
for him. First, he <;vcrcame the re¬ 
grets of Prague and secondly, he also 
proved that Hmgsen is virtually a 
nobody once he is on the field. 

Tlus has been proved substantially 
in the subsequent veats and the 26- 
ycar-old Bnton has a 6-0 record 
agamst the VVest German. 'Thomp- 
.son’s invinnbilily was suitably proved 
m the First Athletics World Cham¬ 
pionships in Helsinki, 1983. 

It was a bad year for 'Thompson, 
who spent more time fightmg iniunes 
than opponents. Eailv m the year he 
sprained his back in a decathlon m 
'Toronto, which he ultimately won. 
About a week after this competition 
he injured his groin while throwing the 
discus back at home. He consulted 
numerous physiotherapists and all of 
them told him that he could forget 
Helsinki. He seemed to have no 
chance of wmnmg the first world title. 
He was walking when he should have 
been running and taking standing 
throws when he should have been 
going full blast. 

He could put in only nme weeks of 
light work. liingsen thought that his 
chance had come and the world ex¬ 
pected 'Thompson to crumble at Hel¬ 
sinki and that, if he participated. 

Till the last day there was suspense 


about his participauon. Once he had 
entered the field, then people started 
contemplating the event where he 
would pull out. Even Thompson was 
very unsure of the outcome. “I tried 
very hard that first day not to look any 
further than the event in front <ol me, 
not to think of how well I was domg. 
Aftei the 100m, I thought there are 
nine to go; after the long jump eight,” 
he recollected. 

He completely destroyed the West 
German m the pole vault, going ovo| 
5.10m on a windy, wet and cold day. 
Ilingseii fell more than a foot short of 
this height and finished 105 pomts 
belimd Thompson’.s 8666. Thompson 
simply willed hitnself into winning. He 
created an athlete, who without being 
in fop physical condition, was, still 
unbeatable. 

After doing a set of 1.500m in 
winter, on a ram soaked ttack m San 
Diego after the Helsinki meet, he had 
said: “This is the time to push. Then 
next May or July, in Gotzis oi Los 
Angeles, when 1 come to the line for 
the 1500m and I nted to nm 4:05 and 
Tm thuikuig it’s impossible, I can say 
to myself, ‘1 remember last winter— 

—I ran that fast.” Perhaps it was 
some such training ses.sion which car-*'' 
ried Thompson through Helsinki. 

Hi-* 15O0m in the 1076 Olympic 
trials and his timings in naming show 
that Thompson is not as bad m LfiOOm 
as he makes it appear. So why was he 
so slow in Ims Angeles? He needed to 
run lastei than 4:34.8 to improve 
Hmg.sen's word record of 8798. In¬ 
stead he surjinsed everybody by run- 
nmg lethargically m 4:35.0, missing 
the record by just one pomt. His 
explanation that he liad never com¬ 
peted before such a big crowd and 
therefore wanted to enjoy it for as 
long as possible is not acceptable. j,ie 
doesn’t like to roll his head in agony. 

He wants to make winning appear so 
easy. It may be an idiosyncracy which 
many people may not appreciate but 
everyone will admit that it exerts a lot 
of pressure on his opponents, who are 
struggling for every pomt. 

llie only other man to win the ; 
Olympic decathlon twice. Bob Mathais 
(1948, 1952) of USA, said in 1981: " 
'Thmgs are so difficult now in athletics. 

I think two golds is a record that will 
stand forever.” "Thompson has not ' 
only duplicated his feat but prennises 
to win his third gold m Seoul. And 
knowing Thompson’s penchant for j 
winning, a victory in Seoul is n^t i 
impossible. 
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Negative attitude; 
Engiancfs enemy within 

With the World Cup qualifying rounds within 
sight—^England start their campaign against Finland at 
home on October 17—^manager Bobby Robson is clearly 
running out of time in his battle to restore his country’s 
international pride. Here, Frank Worthington, one of the 
most gifted stars in the game over the last 20 years, 
assesses the factors behind England’s decline... and 
what needs to be done to halt it 



Bobby Robson: beginning to timi young nuggets 





I CAN still remember that 1-1 draw 
with East Germany in I.eipzig in . 
197'1, because the opposition were so ^ 
reKimenled, they seemed program¬ 
med. They had a few flair players, but 
even these stuck rigidly to a system 
and, as a result, rarely put it together. 

English football almost reached that 
state a few years ago. We came very 
close to killing the game. 'I'he people 
in charge were like lemmings, who 
only pulled back from the cliff edge at 
the last moment. 

Even today, though, there are not 
enough teams who encourage players 
to fully express their creative talents. 

^ That's why I was delighted that 
England put the emphasis on attacking 
skill on their recent tour of South 
America, l-et's hope that manager ' 
Bobby Robson does not abandon that 1 
policy for the crucial World Cup ties 
against Rumania, Northern Ireland, 
'I'urkey and Finland. 

England will have learned a lot from 
that South American trip, and all 
credit to them for beating Brazil 2-0 in 
Rio. That was certainly a morale¬ 
boosting step in the right direction, 
although it must be pointed out that it 
was not against the Brazil we all know 
and love. 

Could England match Brazil at their 
best? For me, we have the players to 
do so, but don’t use them. 

That fantastic Brazil team in the, 
1970 World Cup and the hVench teamj 
in the recent European Championship 
hammered home the point that there 
is no substitute for good football 
Entertaining football can be effective 
in terms of results. 

The French were superb, but the 
majority of football lea^e managers 
and coaches did not even bother to 
cross the Channel to watch them. We 
keep complaining that the English 
season is too long and gruelling to 
produce French-type football, but the 
fact is that the French have almost as 
many matches as us. 

ta any case, players are capable of 
playing all year in my view, provided " 


th^ are enpymg what they are doing. 

Football in Eni^and has its priorities 
wrong We concentrate so much on 
physical things bice running and team¬ 
work that we forget teciwque 

You can stiH see good players and 
great matches in the football league 
each Saturday, but the general atti¬ 
tude seems to be ‘We mustn’t take 
chances ' 

One problem at international level is 
that we have tended to ditch players 
jof tremendous class too early. I am 
thinking particularly of Alan Hudson 
and Kevin Keegan I fear that Glenn 
Hoddle could go the same way 

Hoddle IS a super player, who could 
go out there and run the show against 
any team But every tmie he gels a 
game, he is told that it’s his last 
chance The pressure on him is im¬ 
mense He should be told ‘You’re in 
the side for six or seven matches, 
come what may,’ and then watch lum 
go 

It will be criminal if Hoddle is 
jettisoned for a worker That’s what 
happened to Hudson When Don Re- 
cie was England manager, he told 
Hudson, Tony Cume and myself that 
1 we did not graft enough We were 
7 out 

I have never known a successful 
team based on workers alone Hudson 
IS the type who can win matches 
virtually on his own The fact that he 
has won only two En^and caps, and 
' had such a chequered career at club 
, level, proves that his bniluince has 
' never really been harnessed And to 
! me, that’s hardly a compliment to our 
approach to the game 

At 33, Hudson, now m his second 
spell at Stoke, could still do a good job 
in mtemational football. I would cer¬ 
tainly have him in the squad. 

' Bobby Robson is already beginning 

find young nuggets I can thmk of 
two unmediately—Mark Wnght and 
Steve Moran at my old club, South- 
anmton 

Wnght is already a superb player 
He IS a Rolls Royce of a central 
defender—he has got everything 
Moran is a superb finisher. 

Another exciting youngster who 
comes readily to is Paul Walsh, 
who IS bound to benefit throu^ his 
move from Luton to Liverpool 

I am sure there is a hi^ number of 
such bds. With that sort of quahty 
availal^, all we have to wony about is 
tour own infenOTity omtplex and nega- 
Ibve attitude. 



Kavin KMganiditclMdtooMrly 
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Torvill and Dean seldom fall 

Lawrie McMenemy, the celebrated soccer writer, dwells on 
Newcastle United’s prospects in the current 
English football season 


N ewcastle united’s en¬ 
couraging start to the season has 
come as no surprise to me, because 
they and their new manager Jack 
Chilton go together hke Torvill and 
Dean 

I can’t think of anyone better suited 
than Big Jack to guide Newcastle in 
their first season in Division One sim e 
1977- 78 

They needed someone of his sta 
ture to M the void left bv the retue- 
ment of Kevin Keegan at the end of 
last season In addition to Jack’s char 
isma, the other factors in his favour 
are that he is a Geordie, and a 
strong-minded, outspoken character 


who will insist on doing the manager s 
job his way 

1 have always felt it important that a 
N« wrastle United manager be some¬ 
one bom and raised in the north 
east i man who can tullv apprei late 
the unique natuie of the dub and the 
strong emotions it cr< aU s among its 
supixiiters 

Jack and 1 have had numerous 
conversation about Newcastle Un 
ited- we both watdied them regularly 
as boys—and more specifically, about 
the influence of then boards of dire* 
tors 

Newcastle United have long given 
me the unpression of bemg controlled 


by extremely powerful, dominantf 
men, and I have occasionally won¬ 
dered whether their managers have 
had as much control over football 
matters as they would have wanted 
Stdl, not for one moment could I 
visualise Jack Charlton bemg res¬ 
tricted m any way' 

I must admit that I am rather 
prejudiced on the subject of Jack He 
IS one of (he English League pros 1 
most admure and one of my closest 
^ends m the game 
That friendship began when he was 
at Leeds United and 1 was at Gates¬ 
head and we shared a room during an 
f A coaching course at the Crystal 








I Palace Reaeation Centre. 1 remem- 
I ber it well, if only because he’d' 
brought with him a wad of suit mate¬ 
rial which he was hoping to sell to me 
and others on the course, on behalf of 
a tailor Mend. 

Since then, we have kept in touch, 
and even had family holidays together. 

Jack is different from a lot of other 
English League managers in that he 
doesn't believe in spending all his time 
at a club. 

^.wA number of us want to know 
tifterything that’s going on at our 
clubs, and have a finger in all the pies. 

; I'm definitely in that category...The 
: Dell is my second home. 

But Jack, after covering the basic 
requirements of his job such as train¬ 
ing, coaching, team selection and tac¬ 
tics, will switch off and pursue his 
niunerous interests outside the game. 

When I tried to contact him for a 
chat at the start of last week, I was 
told that he wouldn’t be at St. James’s 
Park until Friday. 

"Well,” I joked to his secretary, 
“has anyone told him what happens on 
the Saturday?” 

The point has to be made that, 
j^though Jack probably spends half as 
~fmuch time at Newcastle as I do at 
Southampton, he more than makes up 
for it through the amount and quality 
of his work vdien he is there. 

Certainly, no one can argue that his 
style of management isn't effective, 
and the same applies to Nottinn^iam 
Forest's Brian Clough who has a 
similar approach. 

One of the most intri^ing aspects 
of Newcastle's opening Division One 
performances has been the form of 
Chris Waddle. 

Last season, Newcastle had Kevin 
V'^gan and Peter Beardsley up front. 
Waddle operatii^ wide on the 
- '^j^s; tl^ season, in Kevin’s abs¬ 
ence, Waddle has b^ome Beardsley's 
central striking partner. 

I think that makes a lot of sense. 
Waddle, a tricky ball-player who likes 
to keep taking on opponents, is bound 
to cause teams more problems in the 
middle than he did on the wing. 

There are not many central strikers 
in the First Di^sion who are repe¬ 
atedly prepared to "attack” central 
defenders. Kevin Keegan was great at 
that, which is one of the reasons why I 
always hated to see him using so much 
of his energy in other parts of the 
’Jeld. 

; '1 When he was at Southampton, I just 
told him: ‘Look, we waiit you in the 
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Brian Clough, the Nottingham Forest manager 


opposing team's penalty box, because way he has played, he las always 
that’s where you can do the most b^n liable to get caught in posses* 

damage..' ^9”' , ,, 

It IS unusual to find someone of Knowing Jack s prowess as a 
Waddle’s build (he stands 6ft) so quick coach—am sure that Roe^r, not to 
and skilful on the ball. In this respect, mention Newcastle’s defensive ability 
he is quite similar to the former as a whole —will show a conuderable 
^uthampton centre forward Peter improvement this season. 

Osgood, who had the bufid of a centre These are early days yet, and it 
halL but the ball control and physical would be foolish to place too mi^ 
flexibility of an inside forward. significance on Newcastle’&'openmg 

The big problem with Ossie was results in terms of their ChSlinpKm^ 
that, despite his physique, he didn’t prospects. 

have a lot ot stamina. He tended to be Jack’s biggest headache seems to lie 
criticised for drifting out of games and, in midfield. He is very slwrt of experi- 
significandy, the same observation has ence there, and tWs is something 
been made of Waddle. .which will be badly needed when 

Apart from Waddle, I feel it also Newcastle are in a toug^ spot at St 
might be worth keeping an eye on James’s Park, widi that extraordinSiy 
Newcastle's defence. crowd putting pressure on the team) to 

There was a question mark against play at 100 piph. 
them in this department last season. Still, NewcasUe won’t struggle. Af* 
For example, sweeper Glenn Roeder ter all, you would hardly expect Tor* 

is a very talented defender but, the viU and Dean to fall... 




Inside I rack 



The Yamaha XJ650 Seca Turbo The Kawasaki GPzTSffTurbo 


Move aveVf ottyoumM 
tnoiovcycKsts*,^ 

Here come the tuvbobUtes ^ 

They took the world by storm. Today, the leading 
manufacturers are all vying with one another in the race to 
achieve turbo perfection. These bikes pack incredible 
power, but they are not meant for racing. Pradeep Paul 

explains why 



The Suzuki XN85 Turbo The Honda CX650 Turbo 





T he first thmg you bhould do 
before you read thib is to forget 
everything you know about conteni 
porary motorcycles Otherwise, that 
knowledge is likely to keep tnpping 
you up along the wav 
Every year, the motonyde market 
lb given an infusion of fresh blood 
Most of the time, these new additions 
are just updated versions of older 
models But sometimes jou are tie 
ated to an absolutely ntw pioiolvpe 
»^ver tlie last few year^, the motor 
cycling community has bi en ticatcd to 
a new brted of moturivdc IV 
turbo 

Hie turbo is wliat the four J.ipdne'>e 
two-wheeler syndicates ait dt\tlop 
mg to gain the top spot in the inaikct 
Honda, Yamaha, Suauki and Kawasaki 
are an awesome qu<irtet especially 
when they have something to prove to 
each other The only advantage of this 
rivalry between these four f’liTw is 
that the public keeps getting better 
bikes all the time 
As usual, Honda and Yamaha wen 
the first to pull the covers off their 
turbobikes And soon the other two 
firms also had tlieir contributions lev- 
vmg 

Honda threw down the gauntlet 
when they first marketed the CX500 
Turbo Later they brought out the 
CX650 Tuibo which became their 
flagship Yamaha accepted the chal¬ 
lenge and they had their XI650 Seca 
Turbo on the rack soon after Suzuki 
replied shortly after with the XN85 
Turbo Kawasaki, who have a reputa 
bon for thoroughness, did their re¬ 
search on the basis of these bikes and 
tned to combme their best features m 
their GPz750 Turbo 
Apart from the fact that each of 
. ^se status symbols is m the pnee 


range of $5,000 (Rs 55,000 approx¬ 
imately), displaces between 6^ and 
750cc and has a small turbodiarger 
tucked away m the exhaust Imes, thiey 
are as different from each other as 
they are from conventional motorcy 
rlcs 

Ridmg a turbobike is radically diffe¬ 
rent from ndmg any other motorcycle. 
It is equivalent to any other motony- 
cle plus soraethmg extra 

Tius extra is the small turbocharger 
that IS attached to the engme’s ex¬ 
haust by header pipes. As Kawasaki 
does it the Hitachi HT lOB tui- 
bocharger r mounted at the front of 
the engme, just below the crankshaft 
>evel Short header pipes plumb the 
exhaust ports to the turbo’s 47mm 
turbine wheel, after winch the gases 
are routed mto a conventional two 
muffler exhaust system Intake air, 
meanwlule, is drawn m through an 
oil fo ini filter element lioU'-ed on the 
left sidc‘ ot the engine, just outboard of 
the countershaft sprocket, then into 
tilt tuibo’s 50mm conipiessor wheel 
tiu ough a cast aluminium dtit t beneath 
the alternator cover FinaOy, a larger 
diameter tube that passes around the 
left end of the cylinder block connects 
the compressor to a plenum chamber 

Now, for those who want that 
explained in plain English, all that 
actually happens is that the exhaust 
produced by the engme is channelled 
into the turbine which, in turn, 
coverts this energy mto an addition^ 
boost for the machme When the 
engme is pumng along at a low rpm 
(revolutions per mmute), the exhaust 
emission is negligible. TTiis low level 
of exhaust is not sufficient to acUvate 
the turbme and the motorcycle be¬ 
haves like any normally aspirated 
bike But, when you roll open the 


throttle, the turi^ comes alive with 
a jet-like whine. The turbobike comes 
on boost and then, for the nder, it is 
like being transported mto a different 
tune-warp. 

There is a certam tune lag between 
the time when the nder summons 
boosted performance and the time it 
amves. And it is guaranteed to add an 
mch to your sleeve length every time 
the turbobike slams mto boost, these 
bikes aie capable of suddenly cuttmg 
loose with tremendous power And 
these bikes can accelerate so f^t 
while on boost, that the turns rush up 
to you at the near distorted speed w 
an old Charhe Chaplm movie 

When a bike is so fast, then what is 
It domg off the race track? Actually, 
the turbobike is not suited for racmg m 
the Grand Pnx aremt because of the 
absence of mstant acceleration of the 
tliorouidihred racers. 

This time lag is what makes the 
tuibobike a backseat grabber at the 
dragstnp, where raw speed and brute 
aiceleration are the order of the day. 
And, based on quarter-mile times, no 
turbobike seems fast enou^ to be 
worth the effort and added expense. 
Here lies the difference between ffie 
normally aspirated motorcycles and 
their turbocnarged counterparts. 

A dragstnp is no measure of a 
turbobike’s maximum accelerating 
ability. Firstly, these turboed 
machines waste a few ticks of the 
watch comma off the Ime until Uiey 
can reach fiiu boost. Secondly, the 
differences m acceleration are most 
dramatic m the highest gears, hence a 
tiirbobike doesn’t really start moving 
until It IS halfway down the stnp. 

Make no mistAe. TTiese motony- 
cles are extremely fast. It’s just a 
lifferent kmd of frst. 




Make and model 


Honda CX650 Turbo 
Yamaha XJ650 Turbo 
Suzuki XN85 Turbo 
Kawasaki GPz750 Turbo 


Displacement 

(cc) 

Quartermiie 

(sec/kmph) 

lop speed 
(kmph) 

Fuelconsutnptkin 

(kmpi) 

673.5 

12 09/178 7 

219 

8—14 

653 4 

13 06/165 3 

201 

11—18 

673.5 

12.38/171.4 

211 

11—14 

739 0 

11 22/197.6 

233 

11—16 



I’d like to be an Olympic champion Who 
knows If I can win the Olympic gold 7 

Yun Scdikh Sl \»-1 h jt nf-r rhrowpr at the 
i-i r pc in f 84 


This is something which happens to 
Michael Jackson not to a bunch of {ocke. 

Swimmi-T hywd' (jure during one of the 
many t c k' * | iradc tl it the US Olym 

pit It'-' uAd 

You did us prr ud Thanks tor the memor* 
les, for the gre^nt moments tor being what 
you are, genuine heroes 

Pre^'ident rn 11 in K tl t U Ctlympio squad 

A funeral procession of dismal perform* 
ances and a brief flicker of hope snuffed 
out by a micro second 

Articif It / ». / /odndps r hino Indu s Olym 
pK I < * met 

Her burning ambition is to get an Olympic 
medal So tneie Is no question of marriage 
for her, till ^he gets one at Seoul. 

PT U hi j vht < inJit Ainmaonher 
d) jghfti 

I love detectives and am really taken by 
the Intr^uea of Agatha Christie, which I 
read In English, too Tolstoy now affects 
me strongry, but I don t like Dostoevsky. 

World JiPbs otumpion Anatoly Karpov 

People who have nothing to do with sport 
heaci all associations (in India). Ail they do 
is indulge in constant lobbying and jock* 
eying for free trips abroad. It ie a mad 
scramble with all of them scratching each 
other’s backs The sportsmen are trapped 
h the middle 

Jdidf** p oiroh rrbf i of Parliament and 
p( n buff 

I don’t think y' u people leallse how much 
you can affect a human being, and we’re 
human beings 

Jonn Met ror \ k nq to »he Press 

I think Martina (Navratilova) would lose to 
the top 1,000 men in the world. There Is no 
comparison at all. 

( hits I ,ptt loy f 

I’ve always cun&ideied it an honour to lead 
the country My feelings are no different 
this time I am however a littio surprised, 
because it Is almost the same selection 
committee which had sacked me as skip¬ 
per after Pakistan 

Sunil Gavaskar on being reir stated os India s 
cricket captain 


Thirty and fifty years from now. folks will 
bo saying with colossal pride: ‘I saw the 
1984 West Indians play’. 

£ David Fnth in Wisden 



I enjoyed it (the captaincy). I was more 
involved In the game when I was captain. 

Kapil Dev 

I learned that matches are won on practice 
courts, in the gym, and In the mind. 

Martina Navratilova • 



RonaU Raagan 



John McEnroe 



Sunil Gavaskar 



Ka«h fhetchar 


It was great to win, even though It didn’t 
count. It wasn’t a tournament but it’s 
always a thrill to beat Martina. I’ll take it 
any way I can get it. 

C hns Evert 1 loyd after beating Martina 
Navratilova m straight sets in an exhibition 
match 1 his was Ever’ 1 loyd s first victory 
over the world no 1 s nee December 1982 


I will not come back. But I don’t want to 
leave tennis completely and plan to do two 
or three exhibitione a year 

B)Oi n Borg 

How can a country which cannot even 
teach one out of 700 million people to run 
fast enough to win a bronze medal at the 
Olympics, afford to go in for a thing like 
thlsl (a national symphony orchestra) 
World famouc orchestra ronduclorZubin 
Mehta durinn his •■erenl vio t to Ind a with the 
New Yjrk Fhilhirmonic 


I was the greatest boxer of all time. Now 
I’m going to be the greatest promoter of all 
time Boxing Is going to be the number 
one sport in Germany. 

Former wot Id heavyweight boxing champion 
Muhammad All 

I am still good enough to play for India. I 
know it. I will play again.. For goodness 
sake, give me a chance. 

Test discard Chetan Chauhan 

1 gave my guts, blood, sweat and skin 

Jimmy Connors after ho lost to John 
McEnroe in the semi final of the US Open 

I predict that Sri Lanka will soon be \ 
beating England because the strength of 
their college cricket is as formidable as 
England’s Is lamentable. 

Tony Lewis former England cricket skipper 

Criticise a player If he does not perform up 

to his standard.But don’t get personal. If 

a player fails, don’t say It la because of hie 
love affairs or his problems in married life 
etc. Players have a right to privacy. 

Kapil Dev hitting out at the Press in an 
interview with The Hindu 

My baby is not, repeat not, getting married 
to anyone for some tInM to come. 

Mrs Henz Aman, mother of Zeenat Aman on 
rumours that her daughter will be marrying 
Imran Khan 
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H E’S an uncompromis¬ 
ing character off the 
cricket field as well as on 
and so it wasn’t surpnsmg 
that when New Zealand all- 
rounder Lance Caims ven¬ 
tured into print recently his 
memours were similarly 
blunt. 

Cairns' autobiography 
"GryeitaHeave”hit New 
Zealand bookstores this 
^ month with the effect of a 
j pebble striking a tranquil 
pond. Ripples spread out¬ 
wards rapidly, touching and 
disturbing many on the sur¬ 
face of cricket here 
Laims doesn’t spare the 
rod in his book any more 
than he has done during his 
long and distinguished 
caieei His exuberant bat 
ting technique has made 
him a folk hero in his home¬ 
land and Cairns’ literary 
style matches his cncketing 
instincts He swings lustily 
at many targets—at New 
Zealand players past and 
' present, at officialdom, at 
I opponents and at some of 
the countnes he Iws visited 
during an mtemational 
career which spans almost 
10 years. 

Cairns ends a largely epi¬ 
sodic book which details his 
childhood, adolescence, 
early representative career 
and the tours and personali¬ 
ties which have filled his 
international tenure 
Caims also promotes the 
removal of Howarth from 
. the New Zealand captaincy. 


ance could be unproved by 
bs relief from responsibil¬ 
ity, though Howarth’s re¬ 
cord IS the best of any 
captam ui New Zealand’s 
history. He has led his 
country to senes victones 
over India, the West In¬ 
dies, Sn Lanka and Eng¬ 
land; to their first ever 
victory over England on 
Engh^ soil and to signifi¬ 
cant victones over Austra¬ 
lia. Stin, Caims says the 
mantle of greatness is 
placed on him wrongly. 


New Zealand cricket and 
■ Howarth’s own perform- 


Caims gives it 
ahc^ve 

Steve McMorran talks about 
Lance Caims’ recently 
published autobiography 


“I do not think Howarth 
IS a great captam” Caims 
says, "yet I know that he is 
reputed to be one. He is 
too much of an mdividualist 
to be a good leader and this 
shows m his mstmctive way 
of batting. He tends too 
much to take the attitude 
that we are all professionals 
and should therefore know 
how to motivate 
ourselves.” 

“1 thmk New Zealand 
would be a much better 
Test team and he could be 
a real top drawer bats¬ 
man—^if someone else was 
given the raptamcy . Ho¬ 
warth IS the sort of player 
who needs a good captain 
rather than trying to be one 
himself ” 

Caims’ comments are 
stinging but not nearly to 
the degree he had m- 
tended. In draftmg his 
book, Caims had offered 
far more cuttmg observa¬ 
tions but these were re¬ 
moved from the manuscript 
on legal advice. 

Calms is as wilimg to 
offer an alternative candi¬ 
date for the captaincy as he 
is to encouraffi the dismis¬ 
sal of Howarth. He sug¬ 
gests Jeremy Coney as the 


closest New Zealand can 
offer to his personal ideal— 
a player who would blend 
the best quahties of an Ian 
Chappell and a Mike Brear- 
ley Chappell, a brash lead¬ 
er by example and Brear- 
iey, an academic, more 
subtle but adept at 
psychology, 

Cauns’ word became 
prophetic His autobiogra- 
{^y was already on the 
presses when New Zea 
land’s cricket selectors 
named Coney, because of 
Howarth’s unavailibility, to 
captain New Zealand on 
their tour of Pakistan later 
this year. 

Caims, at 34, is more 
than willing to undertake 
his second tour of Pakistan 
under Coney’s leaderslup, 
thou^ he admits concern 
m his book about the re 
quirements of travel in that 
country. 

He hsts difficulties New 
Zealand teams have experi¬ 
enced m the past m adapt¬ 
ing to the food and climate 
ofPakistan. He also ui- 
forms readers that on their 
forthcommg tour the 1984 
New Zealand side will be 
taking a microwave oven 
and 80 pounds of food per 


On the forthcoming tour of 
Pakistan,the 1984 New Zeaiand team 
will be taking a microwave oven and 
80 pounds of food per man to ensure 
that players can maintain a diet 
simNar to the one Viey are used to at 
home. 
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man to ensure that players 
can maintam a diet suralar 
to the one they are used to 
at home 

Dealing with the general 
state of world cncket at 
present, Cairns' views are 
equally (ontroversial. He 
acknowledges that the 
West Indies’ recent demoli¬ 
tion of Australia at home 
and England in England jus- 
tily then title of world 
champions but he questions 
their contnbulion to the 
game and the effect theff 
lasting domination might 
have 

He desenbes the West 
Indies’ superiority as a 
threat to tht cliaracterof 
the game and to the pubhe’s 
enjoyment of it “1 he use 
of tour or moie fast bow 
lets charging down over 
aftet over without respite 
nullihes muc h of the skill in 
the game and can often 
reduce good batsmanship 
to simple self 
preservation, ” he said 
Conev Caims’favoured 
captain has meanwhile de- 
sc nbed the New Zealand 
team he will k ad in Pakis¬ 
tan as the best prepared he 
has ever been associated 
with That s a major tri¬ 
bute, bet ause Coney has 
been assoewted with New 
Zeaiand teams since a de¬ 
but series against Australia 
in 1974 

New Zealand will send a 
squad of 1 b to Pakistan and 
10 of those players recently 
attended an orientation 
weekend in Wellmgton. 

The weekend was tlws 
second of its kind for them. 

Coney was, clearly, hap¬ 
py with the outcome 
"Hopefully our preparabon 
will reduce our chances of 
error in Pakistan and m- 
crease the likelihood of suc¬ 
cess,” he said “I believe 
the players are over the 
mental hurdle of touring 
Pakistan I’m delighted 
with the commitment the 
team is making. Behind the 
side there’s a will to pull 
together ” 



fi m mvIU «i'(«ii N' tm i hr w mi <11^ Mt M 'irW‘ M 1 'M'mi ; i 

off^ayinghocheyforlndia,howdoesoneboygrowuptobe 
thewoi1dfamous‘one-man-crick^- earn’called l^il Dev? 





playing rncKet here he had to compete with 
many things The scorching heat the biting 
cold hockey and a sad lack ot opportunity 
But he didn t let them get in the way ot his 
becoming one ot the greatest contemporary 
all round cricketers in the world So great in 
fact that there are only three men — 

Hadlee Botham and Imran Khan — who are 
thought to be in the same class as him But 
the corridois of cricket are breezing with 
hushed whispers that say Kapil is the one 


captain when he was only in the fifth 
standard But young as he was he realised 
his raw talent needed the moulding of an 
experienced hand So at the age of twelve he 
presented himself to 0 P Azad an ex Ranji 
Trophy player and demanded to be coached 
D P ^ad was a stem disciplinarian He was 
fanatical about punctuality Once when Kapil 
came late to class despite two previous 
warnings Azad threw him out and told him 
never to come back For seven consecutive 


with the bigger guns And what s more 
thanks *0 l^pil Chandigarh is quite a 
leading cricketing city in India today All the 
disadvantages he faced ~ wth the possible 
exception of the heat and the cold don t 
stand between a young boy and his 
cncketing dream any more What does it take 
to transform a timber merchant s son 
against all odds into a cricketing 
thunder bolt’ 


days, Kapil came to the nets religiously on 
time and sat on the stairs with tears 
streaming down his cheeks Azad was moved 
to taking him back Training was 12 months 
a year It took exceptional grit to come out 
and stretch the body under a sun that glared 
down at a merciless 44° C and a winter 
when temperatures dropped to an icy 1°C 
The four hour training programme was 
increased to 8 hours when Kapil got into the 


swing of things Phyoiral londitioning was 
top priority The mominfs were devoted to 
that purpose Cros''uuntry rurnipg 
skipping swimming weignt lifting etc f 
being part of the routine 

The tiaining was tcrtainly paying off as 
the newspaper were suiediniiig out Kapil s 
extraordinary exp'oils on the green RdOji 
Trophy followed is a rpittei uf course 
Playing for Haryana Kapil dnw national 
attention to himself by irdividuilly outplaying 
some of the touphojt teams on the circuit 
Surprisirgly test c’-ictet didn t come to him 
as easily a> id that He wis called to the 
Madras ramp piercding the Asutralian tour 
of 76 lu* we'^n t piLkfd Dfteimined to 
fimake th» sel ter- take a * erond look he 
exploded into 1 si rics of sui erhumaii 
performani,os in First Cl i:>o ccket and 
trade plaee for himstlf 11 ‘te !r liaii side to 
play Pakistan in 1978 As a matter of 
interest it must be mentioned that the first 
test match Kapd tver Sdw wao the one he 
played in 

The record breaking marathon of 
the all-round thunderbolt 

The test arena has boon the perfect 
setting for Kapil s I'amboyant cniKeriack 
approach to crirkct Soon after his jelection 
Ml 1978 nore as a p-^te bowler for the 
Indian side against Pakistan Kapil surprised 
everyone fay some exciting batting against the 







fiery bowling of Imran Khan and Sarfra? Nawaz 
As far as his bowling went this 
signalled the arrival of a genuine fast 
medium bowler on the Indian stem and the 
demise of the famed spinners 

Unlike most other promising stars Kapil 
had proved he was no flash n the pan 
During the series against West Indies and 
Australia Kapil continued to grow in 
■^confidence and stature 

The one man team of course 
completely overwhelmed the fanned 
Pakistanis on the series playeo on the Indian 
soil when India etcned out a memorable ? 0 
victory over their arch rivals and emtrged the 
kings of the sub continent 

The rival skipper Asif Iqbal said quite 
simply Kapil Dev is the best all rounder 
in the worid 

His efforts during the nail bitmg tour of 
8? earned him a piide of place as iM'den s 
5 best cricketers of the year 1 1 tour innings 
in that series his stores were 41 8*) 65 A 
97 Fvery time he went in to bat hr seemed 
set to beat the record for the faste t • entury 
whitfi Jack Gregory set in 19?1 21 b/ 
sconng a 100 in 67 balls Though the lecjrd 
eluded him Kapil seems to hnve narked t 
down for his taking in the future 

If Kapil was a smash hit as a rember 
of the Indian team he proved to be absolute 
dynamite as its captain His first opponents 
were the dreaded l^st Indies During this 
tour he became only the fourth player m the 
wodd to complete 2000 runs and take 200 
wickets The came the inspired feat of 
captaincy that steered India complete 
outsiders by everybody s reckoning to the 
Prudential Cup vrctoiy 
t Says Fred Trueman Seldom has a 
Jcricketer done so much in so many sections 
I in such little time Not for long have I seen so 
much cricketing ability vested in one man 

The magical elegance of the 
all-round thunderbolt 

Kapil s attitude to cricket is one of 
joyful carefreeness And that translates itself 
on the green into a youthful energy that is 
hypnotising to watch When Trevor Bailey was 
asked to compare Botham s batting to 










Kapils he said Ian certainty ratters the 
ball as unmert dully d Kapil *'uf not so 
giacefully Imran Khan after Kapil s innings 
it hi'-alibad n H82 said I drnt 
reniembei hav ng been thrashed so much in 
a day and we ]U'‘t ruuldnt stop the runs 
Fvery loose ball was hd for a feur and d was 
very entertaining cricket fo the ciowd As a 
bowler his tiieh aition i^ a lOpy book 
crickerfpi s dream His almost legendary 
stamina allows him to bowl with the same 
balletic rhythm over after over for horns op 
end Kapil the peitea athlete makes even 
the most difficult citch look the simplest 
ever The cutting edge ot his skills has been 
so finely '■haipened that nothing on the 
cricket field looks ddficult or ungainly if 
Kapil IS doing it And that is a quality 
strictly strictly reserved for champions 

BSASLR Built like a . 
champion s\ 

BSA SLR the sporty b ke 1/ ^ 

too IS built lik> a champion // ^ 

Engineered with the same If - 

precision and perfection of 11 
technique Built with the same 
painstaking eye for quality \V / 


^ ^ ^ 1 ^ 

■■ 


and detail Built tough tn last long And built 
to rur smooth and effortless BSA SLR is a 
delight to watch too With Q* Spokes white 
wall tyres reflector pedals matching saddles 
and handgrips and a wide range of coloiu's 
Standing it s as moving a sight as when its 
on the move 



1KS4SLR Built like a champion. 
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The mounted policeman's method of Imparting Justice to o vancM after a 

game in Calcutta 


We take this opportunity to invite readers to contribute 
inusual photographs for this page. Ail photographs should bo 
accompanied by their negatives which shall be returned after 
use. All contributions that we use shall be paid for 











Will their ordeal end? 

Suprakash Ghoshal reports on the launching of a 
welfare scheme for needy footballers 


T flOSE who were watching felt 
growing and almost unreasonaDle 

2 thos It was tlie same emotional 
(t* that resides in every sports 
I( )\ er s heart It overwhelmed them as 
thev saw an old man, sick and hand 
napped, walking with a stick in his 
hand to be escorted into the histone 
Mohun Bagan ground on the afternoon 
of September 13, 1984 TTiere, a 
veterans exhibition match was to be 
p ayed for his benefit For everybody. 
It was a moment that earned an 
accumulation of memories and mean¬ 
ings tliat are involved in the drama of 
athletes aguig and faiimg It wa> an 
occasion that touched deep, inarticu 
late feelings 

Fhat old man was once the c}^ 
sure of many a connoisseur’s eye He 
^was a sensation when he came from 
. Bangalore to C<dcutta—from one soc¬ 
cer city to another—to make his debut 
in big time football And he proved, in 
course of time, that he was gifted with 
that very magic that makes a man a 
star He earned himself a berth among 
the unforgettables of Indian footbaU. 
And that recollection played in the 
back of people’s minds, almost in their 
sub conscious, as they watched M 
Kanaivan enter the Mohun Bagan 
ground helped by friends and 
admirers 

It’s too sad a story to tell The man 
^o had once represented his 
.'Shetland at the greatest show on 
''Jith—the Olympics—was reduced to 
a pauper He was friendless, he was 
helpless and he was poor to the extent 
of being on the verge of starvatioa 
Life after football had become a life 
impossible to live 
In dure distress, the former Olym¬ 
pian appealed for help But to no avail 
The world seemed to turn its back on 
him, mercilessly, and those who once 
were his fans now behaved like total 
strangers 

But no. The world was not as 
finendless as it seemed to be. The aty 
where Kanaiyan spent the best years 
cof his career did not forget the man 
^ho <»ice belonged to her ^axy of 


soccer •>(ats Histor> uiikil A 
new chapter wa-- opened a tiail was 
blared when the citys sports lovtrs 
came forwaid to give Kanaiyan a 
bettei lite to livt 
ITiiv is the first time in the hetoiy 
of Indian football that a players wcl 
fare scheme has been launi bed at the 
initiaUve of <i group of sports enlhu 
siasts Hie news of Kanaiyans dis 
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ticss wa‘ t(«j disquieting for them, in 
fact tot ever\ Cakuttan and it was a 
foregone (onclusion that their effort to 
raise a welfare lund for ex footballers 
would receive tiemendous public re¬ 
sponse 

It was very much m the fitness of 
things that a veterans' soteer match 
was orgatused to launch the welfare 
stheine I or a few hours the city went 
back to those glorious days when India 
was showing tremendous promise to 
storm into the woi Id irena as a major 
football powet I he stalwarts of the 
Fifties, as well as Sixties were there 
The unforgettable Ahmed Khan, the 
ball juggbng genius, the wonderman 
Thangaraj, the great Jamail Singh, the 
evergreen Chum Goswami—ail were 
there and many others the stars of 
yesteryear It was a unique occasion 
and a rare opportunity for the present 
geneiation to see the all time greats 
of Indian football in action The 
memo les will linger for some time to 
come 

f)nlv some questions lemained un- 
answe red Why does the need anse to 
launch such welfare schemes’ Why 
should 1 piayei, who had, in his 
heyday served his country so well, 
have to live the rest of lus life on dole’ 

True, not all players are subjected 
to sue h miserv after they retire from 
competitive football but then, the 
number erf p<*ople in need of 
welfare schemes is not negligible 
either 

On the other hand, is it not desir¬ 
able that a sportsman, who had once 
earned his bread through his own 
prowess, should be able to live the 
rest of his life a self dependent man’ 

It IS extremely unfortunate that 
thmgs are still not quite like that in this 
country Two years back, this writer 
was assigned to do a story on ex¬ 
footballers It turned out to be a 
shockmg experience A number of 
ex-stars, who were household names 
in their heyday, were found in a state 
of misery and hardship Can we hope 
that their ordeal will now come to an 
end’ 


Kanaiyan 
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Clockwise from top left. 
The living legend Ahmed Khan 
Initiates a move during the 
Kanaiyan benefit match 

A rare sight* Balaram, Sattar, * 
Ahmed Khan moments before 
the benefit match 

A galaxy of stars: (from left to 
right) Latif, Chandan Singh, 
Dhanraj, Sattar. Ahmed Khan, 
Mahabir Prasad and Balaram 

Damodaran and Santo Mitra 
fight for control of the ball 
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CALCUTTA _ 

Driving In 
The Rain 

C ONDITIONS weiejust nghl for 
the Ninth Calcutta Janishedpur- 
Calcutta Monsoon Rally wh<*n 23 cars 
and 32 motorcycles were flat>jied off at 
7 in the moniinK by Dr Ajit Sen, 
director of National Insulated Cable 
Company. It had been raining off and 
on for the past 48 hours and tiu* 
INSAT picture showed tliick cloud 
cover all along the route. It promised 
to be a rainy rally and so it was. 

The first leg of the rally was routed 
through Howrah-Kharagpar- 
Haliaragora-Ghatsila-Bangriposi-Hata 
and then on tojarnslu'dpui. The 
second run next day was Hata- 
Bangriposi-Bisoi-Baharagoi a- 
Kharagpur-Howrah. Most participants 
agreed that the rally was loo fast, 
especially since the spee«ls to In* 
maintained were dry weather speeds. 

Among the rallyists taking part 
were experienced hands like Vijay 
Goenka, Anndam Cihosh, Bharat 
Arora, Niaz Ali, Rajat Majumdar, 

C. K. Singhi, Bi.swanath Saha and 
Tarapada Saha. 

By the first check point, the Calcut¬ 
ta traffic jams and the rows of trucks 
along the route had taken their loll and 
many competitors lost points. The 
road then opened up with average 
speeds of 60 kmph for cars and 48 
kmph for motorcyles. It was not easy 
going, smee the road was riddled with 
potholes and trucks refused to give 
right of way. 

After Kharagpui, the route turned 
off the higtiway into a mud sector. A 
self time control was followed by a 


slippery track perched on the edge of 
a c anal. It was hard gomg for the 
cars and Rajat Majumdar went into a 
spui and got bogged down. Help came 
in the fonn of nearby farmers who 
lifted the car out of the mud and 
waved them on. 

The next sector had the mivigators 
in jitters while drivers fought to keep 
control over the tracks wluch rose in 
little mounds and then dipped into 
knee deep pools of water. The road 
then wound into the picturesque Ghat- 
sila hills and the drive was fast and 
winding. The rally ended that evening 
at Jamshedpur. 

The next day was rainy. Speeds 
were last, 7t) kmph for cars and 60 
kmph for motorcycles. It was rough 
but the toughest was between the, 
109th km and the 119th km when the 
60 plus speeds continued through the 
Bangriposi ghats. 

A tast letum to the outskirts of 
Calcutta marked the end of the two 
day 700 km rally. Vijay Goenka and 
te.irn had come first and R.ijat Majum¬ 
dar second in the car category, while 
Biswanatli Saha came in first among 
the motorcycles. 

The South Ivis always been the 
superior region in rallying but with a 
few more rallies with such roads and 
sue h speeds the Eastern region might 
.show the South a tlung or two in the 
fiiture. 

Sudipt Dufta 

MADRAS 


A Rowdy Family 

T he chief talking point of tlie 
Ail-India Major Ports Hockey 
J'ouniamont will neither be Madras’s 
emphatic title triumph (they finished 
with an all-win record) nor the poor 


display of holders, Calcutta (who 
finished a joint third among five teams) 
but a single incident in the match 
between Madras and Tuticorin that 
led to some of the ugliest scenes seen 
in this city’s sport in recent years. 

Madras and Tuticorin had won both 
their previous encounters and the 
winner here would be the virtual 
winner of the title. The Tuticorin 
left-back, Roosevelt brought down the 
onrushing Madras centre-forward vk 
Sampath Kumar inside the circle. An 
enraged Vijayakumar, the Madras in¬ 
side-left, retaliated in animal like » 
fashion, hitting Roosevelt on the head 
with his stick. 

'Fhereafter, there was a pitched 
battle between the players of both the 
sides. 

'Fhe match was continued the fol¬ 
lowing morning in a calmer atmos¬ 
phere, with Tuticorin being forced to 
play one short. Madias always looked 
the better team and ultimately wion 
3-1. They clinched the title the same 
afternoon when Tuticorin could do no 
better than draw goalless with Vizag, 

PdttAb Rumr hanf. 

DELHI 

Phadke Makes 
Comeback 

S UDHIR PHADKE, who ceased to 
be of use internationally to Indian 
table tennis years ago, is s^ a force 
to reckon with when in the mood. He 
reserved his best for the Parthiv Vyas 
Memorial Tournament in New Delhi, 
winning the men’s singles title after a 
memorable final against Rajat Kathur- 
ia. After dropping the first two games, 
Phadke produced immaculate chops 
and retrieving, which he was well i 
known for, to slowly wear out his 
g. younger opironent, winning the five- 
® set final 21-23, 19-21, 21-17, 21-9, 

^ 21-18. 

Earlier in the evening, Indu Puri, 
the national champion easily defeated 
Rita Jain of the R^ways inrthe 
women’s singles final, 21-17, 21-12, 
21-14. 

For Phadke it was a personal 
triumph. Tl» tournament is played in 
memory of a promising player who 
shifted to Maharashtra after havi^ 
^nt his formative years in Delhi and 
Phadke’s performance was his own (, 

personal tribute to Parthiv. 



The team that won the Caleutta-Jamehedpur rally. Vijay 
Goenka was the leader of the victorious team 
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5 S«pt«nib«r Defend 
ing champion Jimmy 
Connors and top seeded 
John McEnroe are the first 
to enter the quarter finals 
of the US Open tennis 
championship. 

Wesley Nalder, the famous 
rally driver from Australia, 
and his co-driver George 
Harris confirm that they 
will be participating in the 
forthcoming fifth Himalayan 
RaUy. 

6 Sapt«mb«r Pat 

Cash, the 15th seed, 
notches up an upset 7-6, 
6-4, 2-6, 6-3 win over 
fourth seeded Mats Wilan- 
der to advance into the 
semi finals of the US Open. 

The semi final line-up of the 
Merdeka Soccer Tourna¬ 
ment at Kuala Lumpur is 
decided as China draw their 
last Group match against 
the Malaysian Tigers. Ciii- 
na are now pitted against 
Minas Gerais of Brazil and 
South Korea will take on 
Malaysia. 


7 S«ptomb«rJohn 

McEnroe makes the 
semi finals of the US Open 
tennis championship where 
he will face Jimmy Con¬ 
nors. In the other semis, 
Pat Cash will meet Ivan 
Lendl. 

'The Irani Trophy match 
between Bombay and the 
Rest of India team ends on 
tlie first day with Bonib.iy 
at 236 for eight, 

Don Tallon, the former Au¬ 
stralian Test wicketkeeper, 
passes away at a Brisbane 
hospital. He was 68. 

8 September Martina 
Navratilova crushes an 
early fight by Wendy Turn- 
bull of Australia 6-4, 6-1 to 
move into the final of the 
US Open. Her opponent 
will be Chns Even Lloyd 
who cruises past Carling 
Bassett of Canada. 

The second day of the Irani 
'I'rophy ends with the Rest 
of India team at 277 for nine 
in reply to Bombay’s total 
of 236. 


9 September Martina 
Navratilova overcomes 
a first set deficit to beat 
Chiis Evert Lloyd 4-6, 6-4, 
6-4 and win her second 
consecutive US Open title. 

ITie men’s section of the 
US Open also has some 
exciting tennis as John 
McEnroe and Ivan Lendl 
both survive thrilling five- 
setters against Jimmy Con¬ 
nors and Pat Cash respec¬ 
tively. 

The Australian tennis star 
Pat Cash is fined $2000 for 
hurling his racquet into the 
grandstand after his loss to 
Ivan Lendl in the semi final. 


S«pt*mb«r'rhc 

Rest of India team 
carves out a four-wicket 
win over tlte Bombay team 
to lift the Irani Trophy for 
the ninth time. , 

Steve Upton of Britain wins 
the world's toughest race, 
the quadrathon. 'The quad- 
rathon, 255 km long and 
consisting of swimming 
walking, cycling and run- ' 
ning is c(»npleted by Upton 
in ^ hours and 4 minutes. 
Among the 38 finishers, ou 
of the 91 starters, is Geralc 
O’Dowd, brother of the 
famous ‘Boy George’ of the 
rock group. Culture Club. 


10 


S»ptomlMir 

John McEnroe 


thrashes Ivan Lendl 6-3, 
6-4, 6-1 and wnns the US 
Open tennis championship 
at New York. 'This is his 
fourth US Open title. 


'Foshira Shibutani of Japan 
runs away from the bunch 
to win the Noumea 
Marathon at Noumea, New 
Caledonia. 


tM ASaptomber 

I dCiSunil Gavaskar is 
named the captain of the 
Indian cricket team. 'This is 
in preference to Kapil Dev 
and Syed Kirmani. 

John McEnroe edges past 
the former tennis star 
Bjorn Borg in an exhibition 
match at Syracuse, New 
York. McEnroe wins 7-6(7- 
4). 7-5. 



Tennis in the family...thie year’s US Open saw these sister duos in action. They are (from left) Clare 
Evert (16) and her sister Chris Evert Lloyd (29), Holly Holton (12) antf her sister Ki^ Holton (21), 
Carling Bassett (16) with her sister Heidi Bassett (14) and RoIm^ Rimi (ll)eiiid her stater Rimelta 
ReggI (18). The younger staters were all playlhg in^ iunlora’ 
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He battled to the top 

Then he had to do it all over again! 


B en HOGAN became one of the 
gr^test golfers of all time be¬ 
cause he had some talent and worked 
so compulsively to exploit it, forcing 
way against all odds to the top. 
When a Greyhound Bus ran head¬ 
first into hts Cadillac in 1949 and 
nearly killed him, he worked even 
harder to wm back his position as the 
number one golfer of the day. 

William Benjamin Hogan was bom 
on August 12, 1912 in Dublin, Texas. 
His father, the town blacksmith, died 
when he was nine. The Hogan kids 
had to work; they couldn’t afford to 
play 

bo Ben used to work late at the 
Fort Worth Glen Garden Country 
Club polishing the members’ golf 
clubs 

He also sold newspapers and cad¬ 
died for 65 cents a round But there 
was fierce competition foi the job of 
caddie among the boys of Dublin 

Dime-store clubs 

Hogan was a left-hander ‘But I 
couldn't afford a set of expensive 
left-handed clubs So I bought some 
mongrel clubs out of a dune-store 
barrel for a dollar apiece.’ 

‘They say now that if you force 
yourself to do something nght-handed 
when you are a natural left-hander, it’s 
tembiy bad for you. But I didn’t know 
that then. AUI knew was that I had to 
master those clubs. And 1 did.’ 

'Fhe caddies were banned hrom 
^ymg on the Fort Worth course, so 
• Jiey dug their own two-hole course on 
a piece of waste ground. They used to 
have competitions to see who could 
hole out first. 

In 1948 he was the first man to wm 
the US Oj^n, the US PGA cham¬ 
pionship and the Western Open m the 
same year. They called hun ‘Uttle 
Water-Ice’ because he was always so 
cool under pressure. 

His car crash a year later seemed 
the end of everything. He was pulled 
out of the wreckage with multiple 
iniuries to his legs, h^s, chest, pehns, 
shoulder and arms. 

Doctors said he was hicky to be 


BEN HOGAN 



alive. And as for bemg able to pld\ 
golf' unpossible' 

Months on crutches 

Hogan lefused to accept the opinion 
of hi.s doctois For weeks he lav 
fireUmg m bed. He lost lour stones in 
wei^t. He looked bke a ghost 

ihien they put him m a wheelchair 
and, after six months, he ‘•taited 
crawhng around on crutches Leai ning 
to walk again was an agony 

His wife Valerie used to drive him 
secretly out to the golf course wheie 
he would stand alone trymg to swing a 
golf club. It hurt him . but he unild 
soil do it. 

In October 1949 he was appointed 
non-playmg captain of the US Kydei 
Cup team. Even if he couldn't play, he 
was determmed to be there to inspire 
his buddies. 

The Americans lost the foursomes 
by two pomts, but after a pep talk 
firom Hogan they went out and won 
the match. 

TTie next few weeks Hogan spent 
practising on golf courses, trying to 
force his muscles to regam the 
strength and suppleness they had 
before the crash. 

It was a idow and painful busmess 
but early m 1950 Hogm was ready to 


make his comeback 
'I'he event was the Los Angeles 
Open He started with a moderate 
round of 73, and then had three 69s in 
a row to tie with Sam Snead. 

He lost on the play-off. but he had 
proved he could play tournament golf 
again, oven if he was no longer 100 
pc'r cent physically fit. 

Champion again 

The following May he won a tourna¬ 
ment with a total of 259 for 72 holes, 
c‘qualling the then world record. 

A month latei he was US Open 
Champion again, beatmg Lloyd Man- 
grum and (Jeorge Faaio in a tnple 
play off 

Hogan retained his Open Champion 
title m 1951, lost it to Julius Boros in 
1952 and in 1953, then came back to 
win foi the fourth time in six years. 
\nd for one of those years he had 
been out of the game' 

In 1953 he played in his first Bntish 
Optm, at Carnoustie on the east coast 
of Scotland In the field were compeb- 
tois of outstanding merit like Frank 
.Strachan. Bobby Locke, Flory Van 
Donck, Max Faulkner, Antonio Cerda, 
Dai Rees and Peter Thomson. 

But the favouiite was Hogan, the 
golfer who liad never hit a ball at 
Carnoustie before; the man who had 
bc'come a golfing legend 
Rees and 'Fhomson had played the 
tainoustie course many times. They 
knew Its tiaps and pitfalls. Hogan 
didn't But he made up for lost time by 
pidctising dozens of shots vnth all 
k.nds ol clubs at every hole. 
Ticker-tape welcome 
By the time the tournament began, 
he knew the best approaches to every 
hole and how to avoid getting into 
trouble He studied the wmd velocity 
and the weather forecasts. He missed 
nothing 

He duly won the British title with 
rounds of 73, 71, 70 and 68 and, was 
undisputed champion 
golfer of the world. 

St8¥e Douglas 


Deep down care. For great looking hair. 
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Rummenigge 

Back in style 

K ARI HIJNZRl MMFN1(,(.F 
tlib IS almost d household name 
But there is now spei ulatit'n about 
how much lon^et he will dominatt 
soccer He is on the bi ink ol It) now. 
but he etf«“i ti\ el> scotc hed all the 
rumours by saying that he will not be 
hanguif; up his Ixiots 
■Hie stiong beliel in tiHitball circle s 
IS that the star (lemian inteniation.'! 
will be at his peak m time foi the next 
Woild Cup m Mexii o Although liis 
performaiK es in the leccnt h uropean 
Championship wtic not up t«/ the 
exijected maik people teel fh<it he 
has more to give to Ur gaiiu Hi ^ 
uinumeiable fans ail. ot the same 
opouon 

When Inter Milan, Italy, paid 
million for his prowess, the club was 
obviously taking a mammoth gamble 
Rummenigge, however, is back in his 
element now and the club authorities 
feel that maybe it wasn’t sui h a high 
price after all 

Rummenigge, how eve I h.isone 
majot problem the Italitin language''He 
had to have a translatoi with him at 
each Press conference but even that 
IS proving unnecessary now, as he is 
beginiiing to pick up the loc al dialect 


No Match 

At whose cost*' 

I h pobtics going to intrude on sport 
once agauH An Aigentine scxior 
club, Indcpc'tidienU, is scht duled to 
play Liverpool, an English counter 
part, in Tokyo this Decembei in the 
World Cup Championship But it looks 
as though Iheie will be some inteilei 
ente by way of fallout trom the 
Aigentine Great Biitam hostilities of 
1982 

rheAigenimt spoitsMiuistu, Mr 
Rodolfo O’ReiUi. docs not seem loo 
keen on allowing the match to take 
place In fact, he has even asked the 
Independiente Club officials to 
seriously consider givmg the match a 
miss. 

But all IS not vet lost Teofilo 
Salinas, the president of Conmebol, 
the South Amencan federation, said. 


Inch ,u iidit ni< wl' oi i\ 11 m t foic 
sec iin ii (i 1 iimtawan ol 

ani out 1 .jitic'• Ntituiluvi Ipci^o 
riallv ii toil 11 e ( lalcli 
III in-< ils M I II I til I ok VO 
oigmis Is'll^ll K ] till il pii pa 
tai'i I I It ) I I ii 

Super Sev 

A Wliuv He IS,. 

I’W i< ’ 1, 11 t" S I I 

I I ) h i' ti I I < I ( *o 
b( I c II 1 , 11 i»> so vt noiii lit Afli I 
his I, I{I) 1,11 ivuiliu iJtiM li Oocn 
it It \ 1' I u 1) I ail '(Ic I 

t 1 > 'll*" I IM" 11 I ( 1 ) I III 

t rail III In) 

Ini' 1 1 < old r,i)i 1 I , ,>’i i 

II al*> S|n 11II .iwaiii Ii iii ii i in ‘nul u 
till Cl s ot VV hiu I loi sc Whisky 1 hi 
awaidwas nai‘ua)lv a white horse 
a 1 c pin 1 of the t mbleni on ill then 
labels, s( ulptid horn Italcin poicelian 



Sev Ballesteros 



Ihe White Boise top biass planned 
to delicti the pot lelain beauty to 
Ballasleros resident e in noithem 
Spam but the golft i had other ideas 
‘ 1 must lake it with me It is some 
thing 1 will alw n litasure, ” bewsaid 


Making Money 

LA shows (he way 

T JII tinancial suet ess of the Los 
\ngi. les Olympics ma\ pioduce a 
tiiiii Iv spin oltlot the virganisers ol 
till I'tshCommonwialth Games Mr 
111 ill (iii.sset, the newly apjxiifited 
tnutcAii itivt of the 1 dinbuigh 
Gu.ns ii ct iitlv loiiksicd ll a' the 
1 V t lint , -.ho'ild litlp to M I iin. 

1* (ii.io 11 lIi I *1.01 to p<ai on il se*iii 
Ol s 

(iiossef icatfitnied that 15 million 
]>ound * had to lx found through pn 
vateenleipnsc However, things are 
looking up at the moment as the 
menibt r i ountiics haveassuied the 
urginist is ol iheii coopeiation while 
hii^iiic lioi ( s lit II sponding as 
VIII i^s p I * 11 (he tamp<ngn, the 
mgatiisii tii*t also lauiu hed a 
natioiiwnk j happi.il 

The last time the Scottish capital 
play ed host to the Commonwealth 
(laines in 1970, the organisers had to 
laise 1750,000 One can imagine what 
the i xpenditurc will now be, with the 
presc nt late of inflation But LA has 
shviwrithe way, sothcie'siioieason 
why Gi Osset and lus team won t 
succeed 


British Hockey .! 

From rags to nches 

T he Bntish hockey side, initially 
rated as underdogs at Los 
Angeles, had earned its ticket to 
Karachi toi the Champions Trophy 
this December 

I'he Bntish Hockey Board has 
assured tans that preparations for the 
1988 Games at Seoul are being made 
in nght earnest And Davnd Whittaker 
has been retained m the pnme post of 
coach 

However, Roger Self, the man¬ 
ager of the Olympic hockey team, will. 
not be available for Seoul 



Sporting Life 


stealing the shew 

KNOW who rtiii, Uu ((ptre ol itti.)< tion at Sandip 
Patt I "5 wtdduu ■' I or all pi ai 1 u tl pm pos>es rt was Pate! s 
ds\ of course Put iht uum w 1 o stol« the show was bum! 
{) i\ iskar 1 tMj* little son R ih in But he stili e onsiders 
DiLpVtoK il'ii ihill t •) it n Ml th in 111 > own fatlit r 

Still standing 

V I HP /ol' Budtl M 1 > Hu Kti nil id< nt at IA will not be 
gotten loi 11 m ime Budohi lonu i long wav since 


she left her native South Afhca Many things have 
changed But one thing that hasn't changed is the picture 
of Mary Decker above Zola's bed It’s still there No, it 
hasn’t fallen down 

No feelings 

DIVING world champion Greg Louganis is on his wav to 
becoming a sex symbol Lougaius has a perfect bod> it s 
lithe and symctncal and it sail muscle 

He IS so muscuGr that when a nuise tiied to give hun an 
injection in the buttock before his appendectomy in ld83. 
the needle bent at a 45 degree angle Ixiuganis telt no thing 





JU6T RELAX' YOULL USEP TO THE 
WINP5 HERE AT PORTMARNOCK ” 





PureyFiCKfon aiwtTifwffKWKWiitwnisi n 

•'WFORC WE ef 61M /yiR.WIi SOH f 5U66eST VOU TAKE 
THE 6TRIN<4£R OFF YOUR RACQUET." 
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_ Crossword Quk Vritce 


Crossword 

Mulir 


Quiz 

RanjH Qhoth 


255 



ACROSS 

1 Tennis player makes for a ‘finish 
between identical directions (5) 

3 What IS transported from Greece to 
wherever the Olympics are held (5) 

4 Kiwi runner who won the 800m in 

1960 and then broke the mile record 
in 1962(5) 

6aiKl10 Official airlines earners to 
the Centenary Test in 
Australia in 1977 (6) 

a The only commercial name to 
appear on the scoreboard of the 
Centre Court at Wimbledon (5) 

9 He played bowls while the Spanish 
Armada drew nearer Returns (5) 

13 Country of origin of kabaddi (5) 

14 What each Indian player was after 
winning the World Cup as 
nicknamed by the English Press (5) 

15 Units of scoring in an examination 
for an English off spinner (5) 


DOWN 

1 Unusual name for one who has 
taken three centunes off the West 
Indies in one senes (4) 

2 The cncketman s word for direction 
of a delivery (4) 

3 Racing car rias a singular ending (7) 

5 The Ffying Scotsman athlete in the 
Twenties refused to mn on a 
Sunday in the Olympics He begins 
with a cover of a receptacle (7) 

6 What every cricketer fears after he 
has played badly (3) 

7 What appears between the Get 
and the Go at the start of a race (3) 

11 Modem science s implement for the 
preservation of great sporting 
performances (4) 

12 what Marsh and bllee laid against 
Iheir own side—and won (4) 

EmttWrt 18-17, Good 16-15, Fair. 14. 


QUESTIONS 
identify the following 

1 Rotsee 

2 “23 August’ 

3 Tsukahara s vault 

4 Moto-cross 

5 HMI 

6 The Inferno 

7 Leg grip 

8 Loose Head 

9 Bunker 
10 Clinger 

ANSWERS 

(pnoo 

ain uMop 4oeq seuioo ii se iieM-epis 
ei|) o) 6ui|o o) suiees |i ibid peAept 
os) S)S>|oejMSBnb6ui)OMS^pu»iY oi 

suaajo 

eiH JBSu Ajiensn ‘je^oG egi oi pjezBii 
esepiAOid}| spues l|)im peim 
esjnoo }|o6 esg uo uoisssjdm y 
uoiun Agony 
ui spjewio) episino om) eg) )0 euQ 
OuigsaiM UI p|og )0 edA) y 
PPOM 

eg) UI aoBJ niguMop )ss6uo| eg i 
(fiuiieatiea) 
s)n)i)5U| 6uu8euie)unoy^ ueAeieijuiH 
uieue) Agunoo-ssoio gmoj |o 
A)sueA 8 p Suqsisuoo )inoiio pesop 
e punoie )nq speoj pe||e)eui uo 
)Ou eoBi SiO)i)adujo3 goigM ui Guioej 
^oAo-jo)oui p uuo) paziieioads y 
)seuiiiA6 eseuedBT )e8i6 egi ‘siBg 
-Bg>|ns ons)iv^ J8))e pauieu )|nBA y 
BHJBUlObl 

)o sjepenbpeag sviods iej)uao agx 
auieon') )8 asinoo Buimoj agi 
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Bridge 

Boilt SehapHo 


There was a cunous way m which South 
could have made his contract of 3NT on 
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nonKaoiBa 
a a 

aauB BBoia 
B Baasdi B 
B a a a 
aaama Eiaama 
B a a m 
B BBBBB ni 
BESDa BBBB 
B fl 
BBBBBBB 


the deal below He could have 
squeezed East In three suits 


C?J 10 6 3 
OK 8 7 2 
+ 7 5 3 

40 J 10 8 
C>7 5 4 2 
06 

410 9 6 2 


4 A 6 4 3 
C?A K 
O A Q J 3 
4K Q 4 



V r\ 9 c 

q?Q 9 8 
O10954 
|4A J 6 


South was the dealer at love all and the 
bidding went 

South West North East 

2C pass 2D pass 

2NT pass 3NT pass 

pass pass 


Most players would have bid a 
fatuous three dubs on the North hand, 
seeking for the possible 4-4 msuor The 
folly of this IS that, even if South has four 
hearts, there is no reason to assume 
that 10 tneks in hearts will be easier than 
9NT, meanwhile, if South bids some¬ 
thing like three spades and then North 
3NT, the opponents are given much 
information about what may well be a 
borderline hand 

West led the queen of spades against 
3NT and South held off until the third 
round Two high diamonds revealed that 
there was only one entry to dummy this 
meant that the declarer would not be 
able to lead twice towards his K Q x of 
clubs 

Hoping that something might develop 
South cashed the top hearts and the 
remaining diamonds, ending in dummy 
Next came J, but East won with the 
queen and led a low club to leave the 
declarer a tnck short 

Suppose that, after finding the 4-1 
break in diamonds. South exits with 
spade East has no good discard He 
cannot part with a dub He must keep 
his guard to the queen of hearts, so 
must part with a diamond Now South ”, 
can overtake @ J with @ K and still ^ 
have a diamoiKl entry for a second dub 
l09d 

This week’s quiz: West holds 

4A Q 10 8 5 2 
Q 6 
OQ 4 
4A Q 


West opens one spade and his pwtner 
responds four spades What should 
West call now7 

Answer' With a suit that contains two 
loeors--here the diamonds—ft IS foobsh 
to irwtitute Bladamod urtiess you can 
be sure that p»tner does not hold two 
losers in the seune department ITour 
dam try should be five dubs If partner 
responds five hearts, by-pass^ the 
diatnonds. bid ody five spades 







<CEAT^ Going your yray. 


Extra grip. 
Extra steady. 
Extra safe. 
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On others-imitation 

WinntYs btand alon(" Like Powet the official sports shoo of the 
Woil i Tup Soci^or 86 in Mexico Anri all the preliminaries leading up to it worldwide 
Po.vof IS f!l -.o thf' first pfofes-,ional lanqi' of mtornational quality sports 
sho<-'S in Indi.J And Powei is tht shoo great champs plav with Rudy Hartono 
Prakasli Padukore Jehamjtr Khan And of course Power is the 
brand ridi'ie aiKi prof jcrtv of Bata India Limited 


Trade Mark infringement 

It rta«. como to our notice that some unscrupulous manufacturers of footwear have 
been distorting ttie Power Flash device to suit then own ends We would like to bring to 
the notK e of all concerned that the following trade marks are the property of Bata India Limited 
and any infringement distortion or violation of the same will be actionable by law 



Flash Device Flash Device Bata and Power Power and Power 

N 0 281828B No 303530 Flash Device Flash Device 


No 303532 No 303534 
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PfotMuils isa 
vicious circle 

In the concluding extract from 
hie book S/iorf Grant, Michael 
Mewshaw explains that all the 
problems on the tennis circuit 
are interlinked 

38 

Black Magic 

For the blacks sport is an 
outward expression of their 
inner agony and sense of 
revenge against society Blnoo 
K John profiles some blacks 
who made it big in sport 

Special Features 

9 Action Replay 
10 Photo Feature Indian 
cncketers fitness camp 
12 Analysis of the cricket 
selections 

16 Silk Cut All Rounders 
17 LA's profit 
18 Profile Greg Louganis 
22 London Newsletter 
24 English Football 
37 Alex vaz controversy 
41 Kami Singh’s Welsh win 
42 IFA Shield 
46 London chess 

The Departments 

8 Turf view 
48 All in the game 
50 News in pictures 
52 Regional Roundup 
34 Diary 

56 Rise of champions. Henry 
L Armstrong 

I 56 Sporting life 
~ 57 Sports chalierrae 
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Cover hansparency of Geoff 
Lauvson by Srenik Sett 
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AneoMi Editor ArM Sen 
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The wrong 
choice 


FINALLY, after a lot of discussion, 
the Indian cricket selectors have 
unanimously aven the mantle of cap* 
tauHT to SiM Gavaskar. 

Though the Asia Cup was won by 
under thedefensive leadershipof 
Sunil Gavaskar, the selectors have 
dote mjusbce to Kapil Dev. It was 
under his superb captamcy that we 
were able to annex the World Cup. If 
it was the failure against West Indies 
that deuded the issue, then it was 
truly a thoughtless gesture. The West 
Indies have proved in no uncertain 
terms that they are the masters at this 
game. Even the Enghsh sdectrars 
have realised this and have kept on 
David Gower as their skqiper. 

The Australian selectors too, have 
kept theu" fcuth in Kim Hu^s even 
after the Mure against the West 
Indies. 

One hopes Kapil will give ample 
support to Gavaskar as we are Indian 
fam and not fans of personalities. 
M.MD. SIRAJVD^N. 

Calcutta. 

Hockey supremacy 

I WAS pained to pay Rs.3/* for the 
Los Angeles Olympics Thriller (Aug. 
22-28, 1984). But as I went through 
the cmtents I just forgot the price I 
had paid. The whole games were 
presented in the lovew, colourful and 
superb pictures by Imhil Bhat* 
tacharya. 

The article 'Block Buster* by Ajay 
Kumar was excellenL The reasons 
advanced therein by the manager of 
the hockey team Nandy Singh mid 
coaches Em Kishan ^lij^ andBhan- 
goo f<« India’s debacle w«e hardly 
convinditg. The fact is that the Inman 
hockey team is stiU good enough but 
was letdown by poor goalkeei^ and 
lack of laopm^ strategy at crucial 
moments mi the p^ of coaches and 
manager. The Paldstan hockey team 
deserve all credit for regaming the 
Olyn^MC hock^ title, be«des being 
the world and Asian champions. 

A rare and unique^feat indeed. T^ 
have proved yet again that the tradi¬ 
tional j^ttem of 5^2-1 is stiU the 
best The hockey officials in the counr 
try te please take note. 

Also, P.T. UdhamdShiny Abraham 


should be given all encouragement in 
future. A cover of P.T. Usmvoiiki 
have bera great instead of Edwin 
Moses. 

KAMAL KUMAR. 

Uttar PndesL 


THE much awaited debate to de¬ 
cide the world’s best aH rounder is, 
perhaps, much easier to analyse now. 
Earlier there were many players who 
could have been included m the fist btft 
now this list has beoi cut down to 
mudiless. 

The five that were reafiy in the 
running were Ian Bothima, Rkhard 
Hadee, Imran Khan, Kapil Dev and 
Makdm Mar^M. But now, witii ian 
Botham idaying so erratkally be is out 
of the race. 

The ail rounders contest held re¬ 
cently has disproved all th^ An out¬ 
sider, Clive Rice, from South Africa, 
«xled the oxitroversy by winning and 
earning the titte of tte b^t aU roiasler 
in the world. 

K. L DUTTA, 

Calcutta. 


WITH the drubbings they have 
given to India, England and Australia 
m the past year, West Indies have 
proved that they are, undoubtedly, 
the best cncket team in the world. 

In my qpmion, the only team cap- 
abte of beating the West Indies is the 
Rest of the Workl XI. My idea (rf such 
a team is as follows: 

Suml Gavaskar (captain), Graham 
Gooch, David (fower, Dul^ Mendis, 
Javed Miandad, Allan Bcarder, K^iil 
Dev, Richard Hadlee, Ian Botham 
Abdul Qadir and Syed Kimiani with 
Snkkanth as the twdfth man. 

How about it? 

PRABALGUHA. 

Calcutta. 

Crickat cogr cr^ai O w Siic p 
club 

I WOULD like to start a cricket 
corFe8poiidenceclub.AHooniniu»c8- 
tion wfil be through letters and pdhted 
material distributed by post 

I invite suggestions about bow tile 
dub should functkm. Interested read¬ 
ers may write to the fidowing 
address: 

VmAYDVOT. 

231S. N. Roy Road, 

CakattaTOOm. 
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Pro tennis isa 
vicious circle 


In this, the concluding extract jfrom his book “Short Circuit” 
Michael Mewshaw discovers that the evils prevalent in 
professional tennis are all interlinked. Hiat it is the improper 
enforcement of rules which lies at the root of aU tennis 

problems 


I HAD set out on the circuit with 
many misconceptions, none mort 
hxficroui, I soon reahzed, than I was 
nistaken in my assumptxMi that since I 
loved travdi^ as mhdi as I loved 
tennis, the experience would be dou- 
pleasuraUe. But if the tennis had 
tunied out to be radically different 
from what I expected, then the travel 
mved to be even less to my Uking. 
1^, 1 took trains, buses, boats, and 
[danes, but the journey didn’t lead to a 
place. It led to a coration. 

At first I wondered players 
didn’t show more interest in the towns 
they travelled through. Why didn’t 
they take advantage of the opportun¬ 
ity to meet petqde, to visit museums 
nod landmarks, to sample the local 
cuisine? Yet I was fenced eventually to 
curb nnich my own enthusiasm for 
touring cadiedrals, lounging in cafes, 
and strolling frnn art gadlety to anti¬ 
que shop to restaurant These seff- 
indulTCnces had nothing to do with life 
on & circuit and if I hoped to 
comprehend thesemenandthenrman- 
ias, 1 had to try to approximate their 
schedules. I can’t pretend I entirelv 
succeeded. For one thing, 1 wasn t 
playing and practising tennis six or 
seven hours a day. But I stayed where 
diey stayed, ate where they ate, and 
remained at the courts just as they did 
talking, killing time between matdies. 

Fatigue, boredom, nagging illness, 
homesickness, abrupt mood-swin^ a 
feeling dur^ the indoor season of 
living in a time capsule shut oft from 
sun, fredi air, and aO outside influ¬ 
ences—these are the hallmarks of the 
pn^ssfonal teimis tour. Ifacamerais 
.tte syiriboi for a tourist, then a 


Walkman headset is the symbol of the 
circuit Whearasatravdferiseagerto 
record vriiat he sees outside him^lf, a 
tenife player is interested almost ex¬ 
clusively in his own space, in creating 
throu^ acoustical cdogne a jdadd 
inner environment 

The situatkm in the Milan toura- 
oient was worse than in most cities. 
Since the hotel was a kmg, nerve- 
rack^ ride away from the Palazzo 
dello Sport one had to spend hours 
every day commuting and since die 
tournament provided free meals to 
journalists and players at the arena, 
there was one less reason to break 
out of the numbing rhythm, the narco¬ 
tizing orbit of a clos^ circuit 

1 had an appointment with an 
umpire who had agreed to talk. We 
met m Antibes at the Old Port a 
misnomer now that the marina has 
been modernized. 

Tense, jt^y, hardly the sort for 
heroics judging by his appearance, the 
umpire was nevertheless detennined 
to do the ri^t thing. But he stressed 
that he wouldn't talk unless I guaran¬ 
teed him anemymity. He dmnanded 
the same assurance of secr^ a 
penitent received in the confessionaL 

WhMi I swore I wouhbi’t divi^ his 
name, he said that wasn’t enouj^ I 
had to prtHnise not to mention his 
nationality or to desofoe him in any 
way that ndiht reveal his indentity. 
He did agree, howevar, to let me 
summarize his eiqperience in lanfes- 
sional tennis. In sIkmI, there were few 
facets of the game he didn’t know 
first-hand. 

’Did the {flayers tell you how 
unqflres are hfosd and assigned to 


matches?’ he asked. 

’No.' 

’They’ve probably i»ver given il 
much thought themselves,’ the 
Umpire said. 

I told him 1 had always assumed 
ttey were assigned to tournaments on 
a rota^ basis and— 

'Assig^ by whom?’ he asked. J* 

’By some independent agency.’ ~ 

'There’s no agency, there's no inde- ■ 
jiendence. Oh sure, there are national 
associations' and federations of 
umpire^ and ^uj^se^y they train 
and certify offiaais. But, finally, 
umpires are hired on an individual 
basis by tournament directors. You 
understand what I’m saying? They’re 
{lersonally dxisen by tlfe tournament 
director and they woric at his plea¬ 
sure. If he doesn’t like a man, he 
won’t hire him. And if he (hdn’t 
aiiprove of the way an lunpire per- 
fom^ last year, he won’t ask him 
bade. I don’t know all the details of.the 
tournament in Milan. But Iknow what 
goes on at other tournaments.’ 

•What?’ 

*¥00 can figure it out for yourself. It 
an onnes diown to the feet that a 
director has a serious financial stake in 
a tournament The last thqu he wants 
is to hire an umpire udio might defeult 
a star dayer, a player he’s probably 
paid a $100,000 guarantee and whom 
he’s depen^ngon to carry the tourna¬ 
ment These guarantees, this 
fuice money, meyYe what has tinned 
the screws tk^r im everybody. If 
you pay that 1^ of money, you Can’t 
afford to have a star lose eaiW* 
Remember, the director has finatioir 
bathers. lid’s not In it done, and he’s 



What the tournament dbector meana la give the guy lee wa y, don’t enforce the code. Let the man 
blow off a ilMe eteem.* Here court Jeater Hie Naataae la aeon In ’action’ 


accountable to them. So he’s got to 1 should have, but I didn’t dare. I giance isn’t to enforce the rules. It’s to: 

R rotect himself every way he can. didn't believe the tournament director the tournament directors. They wwt 

fatuity he's going to hire umpires would back me up. Everybody would to keep working and keep enjoying 

with whom he has a close and coop- claim I had cheat^ them out of seeing themselves on the tour. It’s a sedw-, 

erative relationship.’ a great player. Maybe if I e^lained tive way of life. But to continue living 

‘Does he instruct them what to do?' thmgs to the press, they’d write it up it they have to please one man, the 

‘He doesn’t have to. I’ve heard and I’d be a hero for twenty-four tournament director. You don’t , do 

other umpires complain that they’ve hours. At last, sorheone stood up to that by defouiting stars.' 

gotten instructions, but with me it’s Connors or McEnroe or whoever, ‘What about the other rules?’ 1 i 
always been implied. A tournament they’d say. But I’d never work again, asked. “What about dose calls?’ 

director wH just remind you that a not in that tournament. Probably not ‘It’s the same. Some unq^s get so 

certain top player has a reputation for anywhere.' firiendly with the tournament directors 

acting up. But if you're patient and The Umpire also believed there maybe they're not even aware of what = 

Aialle him properly, everything will should be doser scrutiny of the busi- the)r're doing. But the way it buns 

V'/all right. What he means is give the ness dealings between umpires and out, the t(q> players grt the dose' 
leeway, don’t enforce the code, tournament directors. Why were calls. Maj^ it s unooncsious. Majhe 
Let the man blow off a little steam.' unmires discouraged from fraternizing it’s just that they sense how weh the 
‘How mu^ steam?' with jdayers, yet permitted to main- dir^ors want the star to win. But it 

‘Ymt tell me. When’s the last time tain potentially coihpromisi^ reia- .lodes bad, it looks like collusion. For 
you saw a star el^ulted? You had tionships with tournament directors? all I know it could be cdlurion because 
Graiilaitis d efa ul ted last year in Au- He told me of mni»res who routinely unmires have so many side deab 
stralia. Bht he sat in tiK chair and accepted g^s and entertainment, and going. Some of them iue buying 
lefiised to play. He de faulted himselt vriio let tournament directors set cars—^Volvos, Mercedes, BMW’s, 
Otoer than that just give me an them up wito women. *11118 is a expensive automobiles-^t terrific 
exaoni^. No, I will give you an business, a multkniUion dollar interna- di^unts throuidi tournament duec- 
<»Kaftip|*> Frank HarnmnoH defaulted tional business. Peo|^ (km't mve tors. I'm talking about unqiirra getting 

Nastase against McEnroe at the 1979 < jffiings away free. I den’t care if it s a $5,000to $10,000 off the list price. _ 

U$ Opea Did the Siqiervisinr stand new gnqihite racquet or a three star You can buy s(»ne peopie for less. 
hahifwfhim? op ywur Kfe! Thay put dhuier OT a piece of a$s, the guy that Aftm* that, how can ^y be iiK^ien-, 
a hew roan up m the dMir and let gives it expkts sameffiing in return, dent? How can they m out and htve 
Vastaae finish the naitch.’ . 'Cmwdousfy or unomsciousty,' he to do an hcxiest job? 

^‘Have you evif^d^hiltod anybody?’ , said, loo many umfHEea become co- ‘Inuuhie how A m e ri can fans would 
19ev«rl .Tli^'velM^ ppt^ Pret^ sow their first afe- react offiey discovered the New Ymk * 






Book Extract 
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Yankees had arranged fur an liinpire on this sut^ect, I wondered where he 

to buy a luxury car on easy tc. mis, and stixxl on other questicHiable practices 

then fixed it so that tiut man worked in the sport. 

their games. Or take Kurupi^an sue 'What about splits?' I asked. 

cer. A lot of teams arc sponsoied by 'Yeali, well, that’s mostly in exfaibi- 

big corporations What j one of tnem lion matches.’ 

offered a referee a speciiil discount on *{ heard it's also happening on the 

its products-’ Theie’d bt' a scandal an WCT tour and in some tournaments 

uproar. Everybody would assume I*’!* with ATP pobts. Whoiever there’s a 

worst. It puts the game in a ten ble big dispanty between the first place 

light. It destroys the lonfidenci bat prue -and second place, the players 

the public and players ha-^e lu Isivt m agree to share the money.’ 

us.’ ‘1 thought you were talking about 

Was there any solution. I .ck-'J-' splitting sets, not mcMiey.’ 

'Yes, a professiomllv tt..u\td de 'You they spHt sets too?’ 
cently paid, and autonomous •.adn of ‘Sure, in exhibitions they do.’ 
umpires, l^ook, I had a lof oj ln«‘nd-., a ‘Why^’ 

tot of contacts ui tennis .-.d 1 work ‘The promoter wants a longer 
more than most people ib- pre match more excitement And if it's on 
sent system is to my ad v; n« age. But it TV, he has a time-slot to fiU. He’ll ask 
shouldn’t be tliat wav \ .u jiia <an't the players to split the first two sets 
give tournament durintor ^ a in c i and and play an honest third set 
to select their own otluial.- Ibaf'. ‘You know this for a bet?’ 

one conflict of mterest that’s th-.('‘utc Indeed he did -and he dted an 

ly wrong.’ example from direct experience. 

Snqe the umpire was uut'.pokeii Severd years agn, be had faeoi sdie- 



InMialociMrniom..John Mc E nroe and B|omBow d hem — dho w 
ttiay wouW orehaatrata the mali^^ 


duded to officiate at the finals of an 
eight-man itxnid robm. Beforehand, in 
the todeer room, he said he had 
listened, dumbfounded, as John 
McEnroe and Bjorn Borg discussed 
how they would orchestrate ^ 
match. McEnroe would win the first 
set Borg would take the second, then 
th^d fight out the third set. 

'The find had followed this scenario 
down to the last detafl. ‘I sat up in the 
chair,' said the umpire, ‘feelii^ sick.’ 

“Weren't you tempted to say some*, 
thing?' 

“y^t could 1 say? I just happened 
to overhear what I shouldn’t have 
heard. Thank. God it was only an 
exhibition.’ 

I let the umpire have it his way, but 
asked, ‘What if you had heard players 
agremng to spbt sets at a Grand Pnx 
tournament?’ 

He paused, dredged in the bnny air 
of the marina, then sighed. ‘I don’t 
know. Who could 1 tell? What good 
would it do?’ 

•You mean, nobody would believe 
you?' 

“No, 1 mean 1 couldn’t be sure 
anybody would step in and do some 
tlwng. I’m just sure of one thing. If 1 
went to a tournament promoter and 
told him his two top players had 
agreed to spfit sets—prcbably at his 
suggestion—I’d never work anywhere 
again.' 

Hie umj^e went on to reiterate 
that tournaments Kved or died with 
their top players, and would do any¬ 
thing to protect them and keep them 
contented. ‘AnythmgrheemfAasaed. 
‘Promise them imlimited practice 
time. Wild ourd their friends into the 
tournament Pick up the food and 
hotd bills for their entour^e. Get 
them gjrto. Drugs. Anything! I’ve 
seen tournaments thrown into a padic 
because the direcun' couldn’t come up 
with the drug a top seed demanded.’ 

While the Unqure contended that 
drug abuse was probably no more 
prevalait amc^ layers than anumg 
others of their and income, he 
admitted he had heard they were 
usmg cocaine and even heroin. 

*I hear things,’ he said. ‘1 see 
things. But 1 turn the other way. In 
this ganoe, that’s everybody’s attffude. 
Nobody waits to know the truth, 
nobody wants to consider the worst 
pOSsBiBities.’ 

What were the worst poswlnlitie^? 

U si came-hack to the vast suhb- 
paid in guarantees aid appears^ 
maaey. As he had already empha- 



T~ 




sized, once a toumament doector 
invested $100,000 in a pbyer, he 
naturally took stejps to iHOtect lus 
investment, and th» meant conqKom* 
ising umpires. But what about the 
I agents iai players who accepted 
I those huge, ille^ rayments? Weren’t 
they cxHnpromised too? asked the 
Umpire. Wa»i’t it possible that a 
phyer who could be bribed into break* 
■<ing one rule mii^t be boufdtt in othar 
In his qanion, secret deals 
«^lvinjg such large amounts of 
fjKnaay invited other, more serkais, 
douses. At the ve^ least, they ge^- 
'ated grave suspicions vdiich might 
undermine the whole game. 

’For exanq)le,’ he said, ‘I worked a 
toumament where a star was gettinga 
guarantee. He lost in the first round, 
ft looked to everybody like he tanked. 
The toumament (hrector was furious. 
He went around telling people, “Now, 
he owes me one.” But what is it the 
player owes him? £)oes it mean hell 
play next year's toumament for no- 

» Or is it something worse than 

‘Such as?’ 

V “You name it Maybe split sets to 
-r!/>ake a more exciting matdi.’ 

'If we were talking about organized 
crime,’ I said, 'a player might tank a 
match so that people he "owed one” 
to could make a killing on bets.’ 

‘You name it' the umpire repeated. 
‘I’m not saying it happens. But it could 
bai^ien. Anyth^ could happen, be¬ 
cause pro tennis won’t clean its own 
house. It’s I3ce a corrupt police de¬ 
partment that investigates itself ami 
always awards itself a medal for in- 
tegrky.’ 


■ tWENT to Marshall Happer, the 
kyl>*Council Administrator's office. 
£x{riained that I had heard about 
and Borg ^ditting sets from 
an unbare udk); altiioi^ upset and 
(fisgusfed, had not objected to the 
tournament director. When 1 asked 
the man udutt he would have done if he 
discovered set splitting in a Grand 
Ptix event, he admitted he still 
wouldnt have told the toumament 
(Brector. 

'That's terrible,’ Helper drawled, 
'grt rid of hbn.’ But he didn’t ask the 
unophe’s name. As with laize money 
aaitriog, diere seemed to be an auto- 
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Arihur Aehe • Mi m MNior, 

obiecti to preferent ie l treetment 

Grand Prix tournaments. 

1 pointed out that when 1 had first 
ijatsed questions about the influence of 
toumament directors over umpires, 
Happer contended that supervi^rs 
kept everybody honest Yet since 
then, I had spdcen to Jim McManus 
who maintaa^ some umpues were 
now recruiting players for Grand Prix 
events. ‘Had you heard about this?’ I 
asked. 

This news had teft Butdi Buchhold 
dumbstruck. But the Administrator 
was neither surprised nor perturbed. 

When I repeated what Arther Ashe, 
Happer’s coUeague on the Pro Coun¬ 
cil, had tdd me about top players 
being protected, about collusion be¬ 
tween umpires and toumament direc¬ 
tors, and about plajrers who deman¬ 
ded that certain umixres always offici¬ 
ate at riieir matches, the Administra¬ 
tor said, ‘1 don’t think that’s an accu¬ 
rate statement’ 

'By Arthur?’ 

‘Yeah. I think that first erf aO, the 
t(v idayers are not i»otected firom the 
Code m CtHiduct.. 

‘I guess die kxig and short of k is it 
doesn't make any iSfferenoe who wins 
or loses. It doesn’t count and it 
probably doesn’t ailect eitiier of 
them’s e^knings. Ttiey’re playing for a 
fee or a percentage of the gross or 
something.’ 

'I mean, dem’t don’t go out and 


Haiver says that they are all dcMOg 
this in every one (k them, because it 
may not be. 

■ WENT fix>m MarshaU Hamper’s 
office down Park Avenue to the law 
offices of I^iul, Weiss, Rifldnd, Whar- 
tcHi, and Garrison, where John McEn¬ 
roe, Sr., IS a putner. 

For months I had listened to men 
firet about improving the game’s im¬ 
age, not ks substance, about market¬ 
ing a player’s name and his personal¬ 
ity, not necessarily his performance. 

Now 1 was told that it was the 
rules of the game, not their violation, 
which were outrageous and bordering 
on the illegal. It was the implementa¬ 
tion of those rules, feeUe and feckless 
as k was, which Mr McEnroe, Sr. 
viewed as wrong, unjust and unfair. 
Under the curumstances, 1 fek I had 
not only come the full sickening drde, 

I had short circuited. 

Reluctant that my research should 
end on this note, I arranged to speak 
with Arthur Ashe again. 

Because hs voice was quiet and 
calm, the impact of his agreement 
with me sank m slowly. Uke me, he 
objected to preferential treatment fear 
stars—treatment that ranged across a 
spectrum from such petty matters as 
more piacbce time and the reschedul¬ 
ing of matdies to the payment of 
ill^al guarantees, the corruption of 
umpires, and a callous indifference to 
ethical questions. But, for the 
moment, it seemed to me suffident 
that Arthur Ashe believed that nuich 
about professional tennis is unfair— 
unfair to more than ninety per emt of 
the players on die circuit, unfair to the 
honoui^le men and women wIk) have 
devoted their lives to die game, and 
finally, unfair to the spmsors and fans 
who have a n(dit to expect more than 
a stubby burlesque. 

Of course, if tennis were merely 
burlesque and no more it wcHikkit be 
worth saving it could be aDowed to 
decay and &. But k has^ the new 
vitality and the ancient traditioiis, the 
attractive personnel, the sheer excite¬ 
ment, and symmetrical beauty to be 
much more than vaudeville. And its 
refimn would not take years of study 


Vr undttwootUthis boundless faith 
might he deliaihieik m 
Of hM 
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E ven as the state of 
Andhra Pradesh was 
phmged into an abyss of 
confusion and tunned cm 
the political and communal 
fronts the picturesque 
Malakpet Race Course at 
Hyderabad witnessed one 
of those unbelieving stun¬ 
ning upsets which further 
enluuitts the maxim that 
there is no such thing as a 
certainty in the Sport of 
Jtings. And further more no 
horse is a winner until he 
has actually gone past the 
post first the white 
cone has been hoisted. It 
was President of India Gold 
Cup day, a red letter day in 
the Hyderabad racing 
calendar and what an after¬ 
noon it turned out to be. 

A field of just four lined 
up to face the starter at the 
n^ and a half marker. 
Charon with Sandy Barclay 
astride, specially flown in 
from En^uxl, was the pip¬ 
ing hot favourite and looked 
practicafty invincible on 
paiKr. Of his three adver¬ 
saries he had already met 
two in the form of Big Deal 
and Wedding Gift, arid he 
had puhreri^ th^. This 
was just a forti^t earlier 
in Nizam's Gold Cup 
run over 2000 metres on 
the same course. On that 
occasion Charon had the 
misfortune of going down 
on an objection after having 
won the race by a short 
head. All the same, he had 
a distance to spare over 
both Big Deal and Wedding 
Gift. Hence with his van¬ 
quisher in the Nizam’s, 
namely Berf^o, not an 
acceptor it m look as 
thouf^ the President’s 
Gold Cupvwas Charm’s. 

Moreover, in the 
Nizam’s Gold Cup, Charon 
had conceded a kiiogram 
and a half to Big Ddd, 
whereas now he was in 
receipt of three kgs. and 
that seeimd to eliminate 
even the most remote iota 
^ a chance that Big Deal 
may have had. ’The only 
unknown quantity was 
Mossy Banks, but he was 


Big Deal deals 
Charon out 

Adi Davar 

well past his best and age he could keep up the same 
wasn’t on his side. That pace. Wedding Gift and 

then was the setting when Mossy Banks were oft the 

the four horses left the bridle just to keep pace so 

paddock to canter down to it looked as thou^ Charon 

the start to participate m a was just biding his time 

race that looked just a before essaying his chal- 

question of going and com- lenge. 

ing for Charon and Sandy But as they went past 

Barclay. the halfway mark a few of 

Tlie gates clanged open the knowledgeable types 
and Big Deal went rocket- observed a sli|^t difference 

ing mto the lead followed by in Charon. He was not 
Wedding Gift and Mossy moving as well and as 

Banks with Charon m close fluentl^as he ou^t to have 

attendance. As they hit the been. iTiis was not the 

first right handed turn Big horsewhohadjustknudi- 
E)eal had settled into a lead led under m the Nizam’s 

of almost eight lengths, and Gold Cup fourteen days 
Charon was still last but ago. Barclay realising this 
nobody seemed unduly was already working on him 

worrit. Sandy knew this and he got him labouriously 

horse backwards and when into second place. Howev- 

he rode him in the Charmi- er Big Deal was still well 

nar Challenge Indian Turf ahead and now it became 

Invitation Cup he had come strictly a question of 

from close to last to win. whetlwr Big Deal would 

Big Deal had to stop some- falter and stop because the 

time as there was no way vray Charon was moving it 



looked most unlikely that 
he would be able to 
quicken. 

As they negotiated the 
final bend. Big Deal showed 
that he had a good deal 
more to give and kicked 
dear, extending his lead to 
five lengths, a margin that 
Charon and the hapless 
Barclay could only reduce 
by a length. As Big Deal 
went past the post the - i 
crowd looked on thunder¬ 
struck and it was seconds 
before they could assimi¬ 
late the fact that Charon 
had been beaten and a gal¬ 
lant Big Deal had brought 
off the most unthinkable 
upset of the season. A 
thunderous ovation greeted 
the handsome chestnut sbt 
year old horse, as his nder 
Laxman trotted him back to 
be led in. Trainer Madhav 
Mangalorkar was all in 
smiles and for the first tune 
in over a decade a local 
horse had won 

Hardly had everyone re- ^ 
covered from the verdxn 


that the rumours began to 
fly around the course, 
“Charon was stopped bv 
Barclay. He’s been paid off 
for this one you can bet on 
it. ’’ Talking throu|^ one’s 
pocket is a liberty most 
turfites take, and one just 
has to put up with it. But 1 
feel that they are all over¬ 
look^ something. Charon 
was just not the same 
horse who ran the Nizam’s 
Cup. He must have had a 
very hard race and the .if 
fnr^^t was imt enou^ fo 
recuperate. The H^r- 
abad trade has finished 
matiy a champion for it 
takes a lot out of a hmrse. 

Secondly, the time clodc- 
edbyBlgDi^(2min. 37 
sec) was no mean time. 

a tc^ dass horse can 
doit Sandy had not mis¬ 
judged the pace because 
although he did finish 4 
lengths behind, few, if any¬ 
one at dl, take into account 
the fiidt that Weckling Gift, 
idw he had also beaten 8>. 

dbtanoebefore, finidied 
just a length away. 


\ 




Holding my ovim 
with the natives 

Pearson Surita goes to England to 
join the panel of commentators in 1967 


\ 'Raders of-— 

ijbChristian de- -A 

nominations will 

appreciate what i £ " !»T-' 

mean when I say 

that having been j/wy 

subjected to this . 

brief baptismal 

service m 1959. I K 

had to wait ei^ \ ■ 

years before I was » 

exposed to the 
higher episcopal ■ 
procedure ol being confirmed. 

In 1967, India and Pakistan shared 
an English summer of ciicket and in 
I ithat order and on 28 November 1966, 
-^■^'harles Max-MuUer was writing to 
'me inviting me to join the panel of 
En^Jand commentators for the three 
Tests and “for other matches during 
the Indian cricket tour." And so, 
under the leadership of the greatest of 
them all, John Arlott, I ki^ed off at 
that loveliest of County cricket 
grounds Img almost within the pre¬ 
cincts of the great cathedral at 
Worcester. Could anyone have asked 
for a more inspumg beginning to a 


tour which was to hold so mai^ 
ddights and such rewarding expen- 
ences for me? 

England had also had her Ws but 
only two in this case but by 1967, 
Webber and Wrig^y had passed on 
and were, presumably, recording 
scmres at the Elysian fields. We had 
been joined by a young and most 
competent and as yet beardless sup¬ 
plier of information on how the batting 
and bowlmg sides were progressing 
and madental items having a bearing 
on the jiroceedings. 

One of Bill Erin^’s first, if extra- 
cumcular activities, was to take my 
sisters and myself off to a shop run by 
his wife where we purchased some 
very beautiful crockery at almost 
throw-away prices. I recforocated by 
presenting hmi with a p^ of rather 
uiexpensive, 1 fear, Jap^se lanocu- 
lars which 1 wonder whether he stiQ 
uses. Bill has subs^uently built up 
the reputation of being the nonpareil 
of cndcet scorers anywhere in the 
world and statistician without match. I 
consider it an honour to have been m 
with him at almost the start of his 
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career. 

We had some dqiiotable weather at 
Worcester but after that the sumner 
grew steadOy in exc^ence and in 
sldition to the Tests, I traveOed <9 
and down and across England, cover- 
iim Pataudi's team's veiftises against 
Warwickshire with Brian Johmdixi, 
down to Lmd’s for the MCC game 
with Robert Hudson, away to Cardiff 
to team with Alan WDihiins for his 
hOTie County's match, back up to 
Northanqitmi and tbeteaft^ to jom 
Brian J. at Hie Oval for the Surrey 
match. A qukk scramble aisued to 
get to Manchesbnr for the Lancadare 
matdi the next day and then on to 
Leeds for the First Test in part- 
nershm with Jcrfui Arlott, Alan GSieon 
and Norman Yardley as expert 

A well-earned Uuee-day rest en¬ 
sued before I wait down to the ooaiA 
for a ddightful game with Hanqislare 
at Southampton where Desmond 
Eag^s hosiHtaiity was unbounded and 
Bunn Howeson, ex-Secrehi^ of |i» 
Royal Calcutta Turf Chib drove abeW 
miles with his two sons to surixise me 
over a ciqi of tea on the »inday. 

Followed the luf^ spot of any tour, 
the Lord’s Test in^wation pro¬ 
vided by Jdinston, Gibson and expat 
comments from Yardley and Swamon, 
not to mention noises oSl ^ FrindaO 
and then up North to Shem^ to db 
the Yorkshire match with Gibsoo and 
Norman Yardley, at home, as exp^ 

I think this was the match in whidi 
Boycott batted for almost ten hours 
for a douUe hundred and was jxonqit- 
ly drofqied for the third Test AO of 
which ended on the tiurd day wiffi 
Alan and myself being asked down to 
Yardley's wn^ dispensary vdiere what 
happened I do not propose to recount 

My ventures woe coming to an end 
and so they did with the third Test at 
Edghaston where Robert Hudscm 
came in for Alan Gibson, and Freddie 
Brown and Ted Dexter were our 
experts. AO this ended around 18 July 
and as I bad been at it afaxe the 3 
May—not to moation after-iday re¬ 
ports for Wold Service on most 
evenings, interviews and so on>-{ 
was not unhappy to ga back finaOy to 
Kew Gardens and put my fea qi. 

But it had been a grand and reward* 
log expoience and 1 was deqily 
tawiea toget a hdf page at the eon of 
it aO m Toe Cricketer magaie in 
the writer frit teat I''M more 
than held my own with the nativea.*' 

OmilBuad Mift OMMc 



Blood, toil, tears and sweat 
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Majority of players 
are short of practice 

Kuldip Lai assesses the merits of the 
players chosen against Australia and 

the series versus Pakistan 

T he Board has not been entirely Ashok Patel, Manoj Prabhakar and 
fair to the cricketers by schedul- Ghulam Parkar—forced their way into 
mg two mtemational senes so early m the national team on the basis of tlioir 
the season A majonty of players fine showmg m the matches at Dellu 
selected for the Australia and Pakis- Two others, Syed Kimiani and Shivlal 
tan senes were woefully short of Yadav, were selected without having 
match practice, as was evident by ‘played either the Irani Trophy or the 
^ir mMerent performances m the one day matches, which were le 
Inini and trial one-day ties. garded as tnal games 

The natKHial selectors were left Many of ^e established crlckcter^ 
with no optKxn but to pick players wi like Sural Gayaskar, Dilip Vengsaikar 
their past performances. In fact, just Roger Bmny and Madan Lai have yet 
four players—Balvinder Sandhu, to find their true form. Significantly, 



KapH Oiv may have lost In the cuptaincy sMiw but he 
ramaina the moat Important member of the Indian team 


better displd\s v.ame from those play¬ 
ers who had spent the summer in 
England turning out in League cricket 
Considering the tight schedule ahead, 
the playeis have verv little time at 
liand to get into the groove * 

Wliat (ihtdani Parkai lacks in tech¬ 
nique is mad up bv his tenacity and 
deteinunation In the Iraiu match, he 
looked comfoilable neither against 
Kapd Dev or Chetaii Shanna, nor the 
spui of Manirder Singli, yet remamed 
long enough it the wicket to see 
Bombas out of'hi woods Parkar’sSS 
in IW niiiiiiics n a second innings 
coil o( loJ htdis testimony to the 
cuuiiiit ind fi'hting qualities that 
Bimbh I 'ik. uis arc known for 
111 ’ hcld'iig will be an .isset m the 
limited ovci, canico <fthough as a 
b il a lan h liMiks short of being Test 
cks-. Il liK h\ innings he got to play 
111 Dtlhi 1 MKai Io‘-t bs wicket as 
scMin IS tin sp'iinv-i 1 came on at least 
onllufccdti. loK 1 irh time, he was ■ 
tuik lo I he ..ua I 1^ tlie ball spun 
iMsl hi *1 n at! I blade 
PaiKai <>j)tn'ng pirtiicr for the 
Austiaii Ml id' » Suniider Khanna, IS 
an ideal one da)i batsman aithuugli he 
^ IcKiks out (f uln' in the conventional 
five (lav niiti'i Hi id oft 41 balls 
(tour boui d”! ic ■> ano a six) and 23 in 
22 hall (Ihiee fours' in the Irani 
lroph\ inakh were ilinlLng specta- 
des but inidequate <br the longer 
game He 1 ist lus wicket just when 
the boAvleis Acre beginning to wilt 
undei his onslaught 
A siipeib hO in the first tnal match 
okI nothing to dispel doubts about 
Khanna ® qualification as a Test open¬ 
er a ta'-k he may be called upon to 
perlomi in Pakistan 
Khanna's wicket keeping, even on a 
wietched Kotia wicket, also left much j 
to be desired He gave away as many w 
as 27 byes in the two Irani mranra, 
which seems to have compelled the 
selectors to pick Syed Kirmani in the 
one day squad. Khanna's role in the 
Tests in Pakistan may be confined to 
the opening spot, for he is miles 
behind Kirmani as a Test wicket¬ 
keeper 

The third opener m the touring 
squad, Anshuman Gaekwad, playM < 
jnst one unimpressive inninffi of 14 in 
the Irani Tro^y match bemre a shm 
sustained while fiekfang at s2Iy 
point, nded him out of the match and 
the subsequent one-day gamea. He « 
goes to Pakistan on the basis of his ' 
past reputatirai as a dogged batsman. 



“StiaBtri is Blissdy bsi n g talhsd ol as a possible India captain. The 
honour may come to him sooner than expected ” 


Sunil Gavaskar strained a back mus¬ 
cle at practise on the eve of the match 
and understandably took it easy. 
Vengsarkar, too did not get an oppor¬ 
tunity to play himself into form, mis¬ 
sing the last two om-day matches due 
to fever Luckily, both these batsmen 
will have ample scope to regain their 
toudi before the crucial test against 
Pakistan for they are certain to play all 
jke matches against Australia, 
f Mohinder Amamath, howevet, may 
mot be all that lucky. Called upon at 
the last moment to play in tife final 
trial match, Amamath lookd decidedly 
uncomfortable adapting to the low 
bounce of the wicket. He has been 
selected only for the Pakistan tour, 
whidi means he cannot have senous 
match practice before the tour begins. 
It wfl] be unfiur to ignore him from the 
Test squad without givmg hkn a fair 
trial, but the tour selectors may have 
no Other option, considering the tif^t 
itinerary before the first Test. Aitiir- 
nath could return frmn Pakistan widi- 
out a matdi, unless someone is not in 
form or gets injured. 

Sandeep Patil is a changed man 
today. Gone is the aggressive streak 


that characterised his batting in the 
past He now looks forward to building 
a long innings Tiie desire to hit every 
ball out of the ground has been 
replaced bv the willingness to stay at 
the wicket. This .sudden change has 
brought him mstant success He got a 
hundred as well as 93 in the Buchi 
Babu tournament m Madras preceding 
the Irani Trophy match 

Patil stayed around for almost three 
hours m the Irani Trophy game to 
score 32. Just to prove that he had not 
lost touch with tlffi exhilarating style 
of batting, Patil scored 62 in the first 
one-day t^ match. Patil could well be 
the battmg success of this season. 

One’s admiration for Ravi Shastn’s 
cricketing talent grows with each pas- 
smg season. He has now developed 
into a top-ciass aUrounder witji prenn- 
ise of more to come. Shastn Vras the 
most consistent performer in the four 
Delhi matches. He hit 58 of the best m 
Bombay’s first uinings in the Irani tie. 
two superb sixes to the straightfield 
oS Maninder spoke volumes of confi¬ 
dence in his batting. The bowling too 
has shown signs of l^rovement He 
gives the ball more air with the result 


that he is now able to get more 
purchase from the wickeL 

Shastn’b best display was ui the 
one-day matches. Leading a consider¬ 
ably weaker Rest of India team in the 
absence of Kapil Dev, Sha&tn won the 
second match against the strong Asia 
Cup squad ail on his own. He scored a = 
brilliant 91 to hefo Rest recover from a : 
pathetic 29 for five to 210 for seven. 

He then claimed the important vnek- ; 
ets of Paul, Gavaskar and Azad to 
send the seniors to a shock 59 run 
defeat Shastn's figures were 10-0-18- 
3. 

In the third match, Shastn scored 
an unbeaten 34 and took onewicket Ux 
17 runs, but could not prevent Us 
team from losmg to Kapil Dev’s 
eleven. Shastn is ^eady be^ talked 
of as a possible Iixiia captain. The 
honour may come to him sooner than 
expected. 

Kapil Dev may have lost in the 
captaincy stakes, but he remains the 
most important member of the Intfom 
team. His victory over Bombay in the 
Irani Tn^y match must have set at 
rest all doubts about his leadership 
qualities. He was the master oi the 
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l^riK .ill th( ^VJV (oninMndinK hib 
resounts admirably [Jo showed no 
signs of the km t iniurv wht n he chose 
to bowl at his last* st and batted 
belur than inativ of the rnognised 
spi i lalists 

Rogct Binnv and Madan Lai’s a(k 
nowledgcd all tonnd abilities were not 
in cvidtmi in Dtlhi although the 
latter howU d well in the one day 
maiclKs Ifoth havt been included in 
tne teams for the Australian and 
Pakistan senes due to their exoen 
enre i at her than ciincnt form, but 
indiffetcnt performances in theac two 


stnes could see them on their way 
out rhe same goes for Knrti A/ad 
who IS in the side for the Iinuted-overs 
senes 

Chetan bharma, who comes from 
the same stable as Kapil and Ashok 
Malhotra, is at present the fastest 
bowler in the country A stmt of 
league cncket in England has im 
proved his Ime and length The over 
reliance on the shoulder enables him 
to extract bounce from any kmd of 
vne ket. but unless he learns to control 
hunself on dead tracks, he could be 
beset with injury problems later on m 
his career Sharma’s battmg has also 


unproved a great (teal 'The way te 
dominated a 34-run stand with men¬ 
tor, Kapil Dev, in the Irani Tro[^y 
match suggests that he has the mak- 
mgs of an all-rounder He is clearly a 
star in the makmg 
Manqj Prabhakar’s exclusion from 
the Pakistan tour party defies logic. 
India will be playmg four mtemationals 
on the tour where a seam bolder Ute 
him who can also contribute runs 
lower down the order could be very 
useful Significantly, his performance', 
m the one-day matches at Delhi has 
found him a place in the team to face 
the Aussies Prabhakar’s best matdi 
m Delhi was the second trial match, 
f where he npped throu^ the Rest of 
India middle order with amazmg fi- 
3 gures of 4 1-4 0-4. Most of the tets- 
men were deceived by the consider¬ 
able swing he derived even with an old 
ball 

Balwmder Sandhu, like Ghulam Par- 
kar, has returned to the side throu^ 
hard work and determinatKHi. He 
bowled exceptionally well m the Irani 
Trophy game claimmg seven wickets 
San^u may well find a jdace in the 
Test eleven at the expense of Bmny 
and Madan Lai, for he is the man in 
form 

Saurastra’s promismg off spinner, 
Ashok Patel, made an impressive 
debut at Delhi, which earned h^n a 
place m the team for the Australian 
senes He has ail the making of a dass 
spinner, provided he is ha^ed well. 
Patel was easily the best spinner on 
view m Delhi, extractmg a lot of turn 
although the limited-overs ^unes pre¬ 
vented him fnxn flig^tmg the 

By recalling the expenoKed Sluvlal 
Yadav for tm Patetan tour, tlw 
national selectors have denied Patel 
the exposure he needs to become a 
match-wmning bowter. Maybe Uie * 
senes agamst England will give bun a 
break, for his tatent cannot be ignored 
for k»g. 

On tte helpful Delhi wickets, Man- 
nder Sm^ looked a better bowler 
tl^ vdiat his performances m the past 
teve suggested. He spun the baU 
appreciably and tied most or the bats¬ 
men m knots with uitelligent fhghL /ui 
armer that curled m between Gavas¬ 
kar’s bat and pad was a master 
ddnrery. Manoider’s real test w31 
on the flat Pakistani wKkets, 
he IS familiar with, having 
loured befme m 1982>'83. 

He. bke every one else m the 
squad, have tbenr wq^k cot out than. 
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Look out for this young iHim 

Kuldip Lai profiles Mohammed A/haruddin 


M ohammad azharuddin’s 

exduMon from the Pakistan tour¬ 
ing par(> (dused more disappointment 

> thdn surprise Here is a youngster 
who has the makings of a hij^ calibre 
batsman A tnp with the national side 
would Iia\ t given a boost to this young 
man’s nioraie and provided the expo¬ 
sure to fop tlass encket he so badly 
needs 

If A/haruddin’s omission is not sur- 
piismg It IS largely because the 
n<itK)nai selectors have in the past 
lelicd hcavilv on experience for a tour 
(it Pakistan Moreso, when the disa 
plint involved is batting On that 
(ouni the selectors’ preference fqr 
Mohindei Amamath, despite his loss 
of lorm is understandable Azharud- 
ckns time will come maybe even 
dining the tn^sh senes tluit follows 
rli( P.ikistan tour For exceptional 
, talent that Aahar unquestionably pos¬ 
sesses (annot be denied its due for 
long 

\ tou( h of Jdisimha is unmistakable 
in tins \ uung man The upn^^it stance, 
the majestic on dnve and quicksilver 
foolwoik give a fleeting gjimpse of 
Indu s former opener, whose fan list 
included no less a person than Sunil 
Gavaskai 

A/har is adamant that he has not 
taken after any cncketer "I respect 
Jaisiniha for his cncketing skills and do 
not hesitate to take advice from hun 
^ but I do not have any favourites, 
i However I have always adnrured the 
' batting of Greg Chappell and Vish- 
wanath, my State Bank captain.” 

If the selection for the Australian 
and the Pakistan senes was based 
purely on performances in the Iran 
Trophy and the trial matches, 
"Thousanduddin” would have been an 
automatic choice. A first ball dismiss^ 
in the Irani Trophy tie was followed by 
a scintillating unbeaten 51 in the 
second innmffi. It was easdy the best 
batting of the match. Each of his 
seven fours bore the mark erf su|»enie 
authonty. The regular fall of v^ets 
at the other end mly enhanced the 
bnlhance of his batting. Aidiar's 93- 
mmute stay at the vneket wtfl be 
etched in memwy iC9 a long time. 


Another first bail dismissal in the 
first trial match and a poor score in tin 
second gave nse to speculation tint 
he was a shaky beginner A/hai 
shrugged his shoulders saying It 
was one of those thmgs.” and wt in on 
to produce another gem in tht feial 
trial match His J7, mclusivc of sc vc n 
fours, was not big in terms of runs 
but bniliant in the quality of stroke 
play 

ITus thtfd match also brought to 
light his athletic fielding He was shaij) 
in the outfield and his retiuns wi ti 
always low and hard to the wi<kcl 
keeper Fielding at short leg. lie tool 
an amazmg catch off a full blooded flic i 
from Gursharan Singh that eanu'ci 
applause trom the batsman himscK' 

Azharuddin has been a conselcn* 
scorer in Hyderabad cricket but the 
knock that brought hin into national 
limelight was the 226 for South Zone 
against Central Zone m last season'- 
Duleep Trophy quarter-final at Dhaii 
bad Azhar may not have played this 
match had the established stars being 
available But the stupendous effort in 
his fiirst big match, justified his la^t 
romute inclusion. All Azhar has to say 



ihoul itw kiK k IS ‘Ihe wicket was 
c ) ' I’ino the bowling not too 
<'i‘l III 1 vcrvlhiiig clicked at once ” 
P.iiri oi, S Ivbiuary, ]%J, Azhtf 
1 id ic 'll ,1 taste ol intemationai 
(1 ik • 1 t lOtli cU's student of All 
sa 11 fiig}' Sv.hooi Hyderabad. He 
VI I Ik sen .n the South Zone School- 
ts I m toned the English School- 
bo' lie 111 P)77 and imptessed 
c' I o c citii tZ <-upeibly compiled 

I un 

ti v> 'r, leer m the 1981-82 
« I -1 X lui was picked ftir the 
H,('(I ill 1(1 iv’m,! I rojihv team to meet 
AnJl (I M (Kbi peilormance was a 
I loc'i I I mini (it Z9 Nc'Xl season, 
\/>i I r ii t VO 1( iguc malclies but did 
IK t im (i! I )i< It was dtiniig the last 
s - If' I' il K/i',r made his first 
iiiii'ict I'l oiiib / me incket 
1 It n It II') ig.)inst Andlua and 64 
and I*'' r( , tivcl/ against the re¬ 
nd, h d I n Mg atuK ks of Karnataka 
lui I in il \ ciu I hat earned him a 
Dump lupliv dibut ind was later 
I V. 1 ) Jc( loi the Odubk hundred with 
1 1( ui of /iiuhibvK wall Kavi Shastn's 
Y >um I oil t( 1111 

i/ii I s ( moderate success on 
tliii lo’ii lit p!a/td tight matches 
>ri(l cm) IK' lurs wtwh included 
twolii'f tiiturii , His best effort was 
in ni Ol j en 71 in the optming match 
fj 'Ik II UI while sharing a third 
wn> 1 1 jik' ol I /b with his skipper 
111 T( undi (1 oft a successful scasem 
witti inoiliei double century against 
V-i l /out in the Vi/ry Trophy semi 
final If Moh innagai South Zone were 
tottf nng nt 40 tor four before Mxxc 
boost! d lus team s st ore to 394 Tte 
245 was just two runs short of the 
Vt?/y record that stands ir the name 
Sunil (lavaskar 

A/h n has come a king way since he 
beg.m p'aying the game ten years ago 
under the watchful eyes of his uncte, 
Zain ul Abidin a club cncketer His 
formal mining has been supervised 1^ 
State t oachc s Rehmat Batg, Mahmder 
Kumar and I Aibara Incidentally, 
Aahar’s younger brother, Mohammad 
B^guddm played for Hyderabad in 
the V.iav Merchant Trophy touma 
ment foi iindei 15 last year 
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Silk Cut Challenge Single-Wicket Cricket Tournament 


Rice leaves ’em 
starved 


Ashis Ray reports 


I F the world’s best decathlete is 
regarded as the world’s number one 
atliiete, then lugioaily the world’s 
Biiest cricketing all-rounder ouglit to 
be rated as the world’s leading 
cricketer. 

But Uie question is, who is the 
supreme all-rounder of our time? If 
the answer were to be given arbitrari¬ 
ly, the choice for 1981 would be Ian 
Botham, for 1982 Imran Klian, for 
1983 Kapil Dev, and for 1984, 
peffaaps. Richard Hadlee. 


But in the 6rst-ever competition to 
determine the world’s greatest all- 
rounder. sponsored by Sak Cut, none 
of these heroes came up trumps. The 
honour and the championship, in fact, 
went to Clive Rice of South Attca, the 
current Nottinghamshire captain. 

But was it a perfect examination for 
the result the organisers had in mind? 
Imran, sadly missing from the fray 
because of his rattier slow healing 
stress fracture, but inducted into the 
ennunentary box fw the event, felt 



that “a best of three” contest would 
have been the proper test. And this 
correspondent is ctf the opinion that 
the fact that the number of runs 
conceded by a bowler, irrespective ol 
how many wickets he took, was not 
taken into account at all, was a definite 
flaw in the process and indeed, gave a 
distinct edge to Rice over Kapil, 
which, of course, the former de¬ 
served, purely because he had batted 
so well. 

Kapil was the bookmakers’ 
favourite and Hadlee the Pressmen’s 
selection prior to the play-off. Some 
even gave Botham and M^colm Mar- 
sliall an outside chance, but Rice was 
the least fancied. 

But the shrewd South African 
judged the scheme of (hings most 
adroitly, namely that it was important 
not to get out and at the same time 
take wickets, to his credit, however, 
he probably had the best concentra¬ 
tion, in so far as batting, of all the 
competitors. 

In the event, he scored an unbeaten 
73 in his allotted 16 overs, shared 
equally by his four opponents, hollow¬ 
ing this, Marshall (97), Botham (I6;i) 
and Hadlee (149) all blazed an adven¬ 
turous trail, but made the cardinal 
error of getting out six times, twice 
and twice respectively. More impor¬ 
tantly, five of these wickets were 
gabbed by Rice, which placed him in a 
virtually unassailable position. 

But theoretically, India's hope, 
Kapil Dev, could still beat him. The 
Haiyana star had collected a valuable 
four wickets (the other was a run out 
by him that did not count), and so, 
what was required of him was an 
effort of 92 with the willow off his 16 
overs, that is a rate of almost a run a 
ball without being dismissed. 

His aspirations, however, were 
shattered pretty early in his en¬ 
deavour when he got out thrice, twice 
to Rice. He eventuklly scored 118, but 
was reduced to the same number oi 
points (118 multiplied 4 wickets (fi- 
vided by four innings) as Rice. On the 
other hand, Rice notched up 511 
points (73 multiplied by** seven 
wickets). 

And so the £6,000 first prize went 
to the South African, with Kapil re- 
edving a cheque for £5,000 for being 
runner-up. 

Hc^efi^, in the years to come the 
administrators of this novel exhibition 
will make the marking more foo^irool 
But that detracts fittle from the ex¬ 
tinguished Clive Rke. 


Tbs winner of the competition, Clive Rke 



No more fear of debt 


A ll (hose who criticised the com¬ 
mercialisation of the Los Angeles 
Olympics will perhaps have to eat 
their words, for the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organising Committee has 
announced that it made a ‘surplus' of 
150 million dollars—ten times more 
-wdian oxijected. The surplus (miirf 
ou, it is not referred to as a profit i 
more than fulfils the LAOOC’s ott 
lepcatcd promise that the Games 
would not cost the American taxpayer 
a penny. 

The man who staged the Games 
with almost no government help, Pe¬ 
ter Uebberoth, called the Games “a 
sijcctacular financial success,” but 
even he has been taken by surprise by 
the massive surplus. The cost of 
holding the Games was $47U million 
rind the income totalled $620 millbn. 
Ironically, the ticket sales amounted 
to the same figure as the surplus. i.e. 
$150 million. In fact, Uebberoth felt 
that the unexpectedly heavy ticket 
' sales contributed to the financial suc¬ 
cess. 

The \A Games sold out 93 per cent 
of its seals, in Uebberoth’s words ‘the 
largest for a sporting event in the 
liistory of mankind, by a bunch’. The 
Montreal Games of 1976 sold $27 
million in tickets but ended up with a 
loss of a thousand million dollars. 
Uebberoth gave credit to the United 
Stales coast-to-coast torch relay and 
the gala opening ceremony for spur¬ 
ring last minute sales which caught the 
organisers “completely flat-footed”. 


Ueberroth also said that "the market 
place evidently decided that we priced 
(the tickets) right. They boujdtt them 
out." 

'fhe surplus was also made possible 
by the $225 million from television 
rights. ABC, who had bought the 
ri(^ts, had raised some talk of reduc¬ 
ing the amount originally agreed upon, 
after the Soviets announced that they 
were ‘not attending'. They feared that 
US viewers would lose interest. 
Actually, 180 million Americans 
watched the (James on television, an 
ailtime record, lliis prompted ABC to 
pay the full atiKHint contracted for. 

■ftirty corporate sponsors paid four 
million dollars each, plus free ser¬ 
vices, such as building the swimming 
pool, the cycling velodrome etc. Some 
had complained before tlie Games that 
Ueberroth drove a Itard bargain, but 
they all reported later that they v,'ere 
delighted with their associatbn with 
the Games. "Ask them,” said Ueber¬ 
roth, "They received what they 
wanted—times two.” 

"This large surplus," said Harry 
Usher, executive vice-president of the 
LAOOC, “insures that the 1984 
Olympic Games will leave a lasting 
lepcy of sports profqammes”. 

Under US legislation passed in 
1978, one third of the surplus will be 
distributed to the US Olympic Com¬ 
mittee, one third to a S(Hithem Cali¬ 
fornia Sports Foundation, one sixth to 
the 38 separate US sports federations 
(track and field, swimming, etc.), and 
one sixth to a reserve. 



But the legai^ of the LA Games wiD 
not be left tehind in the US alone. It 
will be felt aU throu^ the wcxld. The 
$25 million that is in the reserve, to 
take care of remaining expenses. wiO 
be shared among ThM Wmid coun¬ 
tries that took part in the Games. 
Ueberroth, who will be taking on his 
new job as the Baseball Commissioner 
early this month, met with the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee to dis¬ 
cuss this distribution. 

Of course, the prime benefactor will 
lie the US Olympic CJommittee. In 
addition to its $50 million share from 
the surplus, the US Olympic Commit¬ 
tee earned $26 million firom the sale of 
special Olympic coins. This, phis pri¬ 
vate contributions, will be invested, 
with the interest (about six million 
dollars a year) going to operating 
budgets to prepare teams for tte 1988 
Summer and Winter Olympics. The 38 
separate federations, who will receive 
equal shares of $6^,000 each, can 
also apply for grants from the US 
Olympic Committee’s operating 
budget. 

“It's g(^ to be a great boon.” said 
Kay Essick, head of the swimming 
feueration. He has budgeted $2.5 
million a year to train new talent to 
replace many of the stars of the 1984 
Games. 

The city of LA, too, announced 
earlier that it had also profited by the 
Olympics, ending up with a suff^s 
at least $2(X),(XX) and possibly a m2- 
lion. But one sad thing is that LA Im 
gone back to its old ways. Muggings 
.'uid murder have, with the with£avw 
of the Olympic security setup, once 
again beccxne dady facts of life. The 
contrast between the protection fpvcm 
to the Olympic visitors and the ^ 
k for local residents has been so stark 
that Mayor T(»n Brady is pressuririi^ 
the CHy Coundl to spend kn immedi¬ 
ate two million cfoto on hiring an 
extra lUU police officers. For a cky 
which provided facdities that yielded a 
Games profit of $15U million, that 
doesn’t seem too much to ask. 

Perhaps it is the words of the head 
of the US Olympic Committee—Mr F. 
Dun Mil]er--4hat sum up things best: 
*lt's a wonderful testoiKHiial to what 
can be accomplished in the ftee enter¬ 
prise system’. And perhai» that’s the 
reason why the Soviets didn’t show. 
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The Nureyev of diving 

Pradeep Paul profiles Greg Louganis 


W HAT Rudolph Nureyev is to ball¬ 
et. Greg Louganis is to diving. 
And, in Louganis is the first 
world class ^er to study ballet. 
According to him, ballet helps him in 
the balance and poise required for high 
quality diving. 

Greg Louganis. Twenty five years 
American. World champion diver 
A fine introductkm for hon. 

But what it leaves out is 
that Louganis is the reign¬ 
ing world champion in the 
springboard event as wel 
as the ten-metre event. In 
foct he’s the only person, 
so far, to have won both 
these wcnld titles in the 
same year. 

Lougaius took to diving 
at an early age, and as a 
schoolboy m San Diego^ 

California, where he liv^ 
with his parents, he used to 
go to the local pool and 
execute some raw but 
talented dives. Luckily for 
hirn, one day as he was 
doiiig the tl^ he liked 
best, he was spotted by the 
fmmier Olym]^ platfonn 
diving ch^pion Sanuny 
Lee. 

Lee, who won gdds in 
1948 and 1952, was reaDy 
excited about the talent oif 
the boy and tried to t^ 

Louganis' parents into 
sendmg the boy for train¬ 
ing. Apprehensive about 
the expenses involved, 
they were hesitant to start 
with, but Sammy Lee set 
them at ease by offering to 
train Greg for free. 

Under the watchful eye 
of this expert diver, 
another future champion 
emerged and was gnxwned 
to omipetiticHi neak. By 1976, Louga¬ 
nis vras ready for the Montresd Olym¬ 
pus. Diving had been the forte of the 
Americans for a long time. Amencans 
had won every Ol^pic three-metre 
springboard title from 1920 in 
Antwerp to 1968, Mexico. Then, in 
1968, an Italian, Klaus Di Biasi, dived 
egpertly to break the American 


monc^iy m the platform event Klaus 
Di Biasi was the winner at the 1972 
Olympics too. 

In 1976, at Montreal, Klaus T)i Biasi 
and Greg Louganis met for the first 
time and although the final results 
showed Di Biasi with gold and Louga¬ 
nis with the silver, the 16-year-old 
American had made his mark. In fact, 



I 
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QragLotr 

when Louganis went up to congratu¬ 
late Di Blast, the Italian smiled and 
shrewdly said, “Next Olympics, 1 
watch you." 

That never did mater^se. The 
USA boycotted the 1980 Olympic 
Games of Moscow and Louganis was 
left kicking his heels m frustraboa 
This probably was what made him all 


the more determined to do well at the 
1982 World Championship meet 
Louganis dived fake the champfon he is 
and beat the 1980 O^pic chanqiion, 
Falk Hoffinann (GDR), by a huge ^ 
margin of 123 points. 

Although Greg Louganis’ prefer¬ 
ence is diving finom the 10-metre 
lower board, he had to adjust to 
^umgboard diving durii^ 
1& days in college. This 
was b^use Amencan al¬ 
lege meets do mit have 
competitions in high board 
diving. Louganis graduated 
frmn college with a degree 
in drama has plans ftn' 
an acting career. iMeed, all 
his dramatic experience 
and ballet techniques are 
incorporated into Iw dives. 
According to his present 
coach, Ron O’Brien, 
Lougams regards every 
dive as a theatrical per- 
fcnmance. 

Lougams is also the first 
diver to ever ment and 
receive a perfect 10 ui in¬ 
ternational competitions. 
His dives are graceful but 
d^erous. The dive that is 
Ins speciality is the reverse 
three and a half somersault 
Watdiing him perform this 
dive is enough to send shiv¬ 
ers up a person’s spine. He 
stands absolutely motxxi- 
less on the edge of the 
platform, feet together, 
arms outstretched to form 
a cross with his body. In 
one fluid motion he swings 
his arms around and up, 
leaps high above and away 
from the platform and pulls 
into the tuck position, his 
legs folded d^y against 
Us diest. 'The back of his 
head turns hack toward the tower as 
he executes the first of the dive’s 
three and a half somersaults but his 
head dears the platform by at least 
two feet and be tumbles effortlessly 
down. As he nears tte water, be 
gracefiiUy unfolds Us body hafa^vay 
through its fourth revolution and 
laerces the water. This dive is conn- 
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'lilittetliliVkIliilleanteoraalOonany di«i».»arKl on any given day, lcan.”--Greg Louganig 
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Tli« *kill«r 
dive’ 

In dive no. ‘JHi7 
C, the iTuml 
moment is just 
before takeoff 
when the hips 
must l)e tlirust 
out, moving the 
mitre of jfrav- 
itv toiwant as 
well as up. so 
that in the 
second some¬ 
rsault the head 
safely clears the 
cdjieoftheplat- 
tomi. Shalibash 
vili made the 
fatal mistake of 
shifting his 
shoulders, and 
therefore. Ins 
centre of grav¬ 
ity, went a bit 
back in to tlie 
platfonn. 






Louganis’ dives 

Hero are some of Louganis’ bet¬ 
tor dives: 

Dive No. 5337 D 

’Fhis dive, which has a reverse 
one and a half somersault with 
three and a half twists, has a 
degree of difficulty of 3.3. Greg 
Louganis streamlines his Ixxly and 
has a very fast and tightly wound 
twist. While performing a twist in 
mid aur, the axis of rotation is a 
straight line through the body 
whicii runs from head to toe. And 
the closer a diver can bring all parts 
of his body closer to that axis, the 
better the dive. A protruding 
elbow, the head bent slightly side¬ 
ways, an arch or bend in the body 
all contribute to slow down the 
twist. The speed which Louganis 
attains in the 5337 D is wliat lets 
luni perform the dive with such 
jM-rfection. 

Dive No. 307 C 

Reputed to be the most difficult 
dive ever, this dive earned the 
nickname of ‘the killer dive’ after 
the Soviet diver, Sergei Shalibash- 
vili, was killed while performing it. 
This dive comprises a reverse 
three and a lialf somersault with a 
tuck, oft the springboard. With a 
degree of difficulty of 3.5, it has the 
lughest degree of difficulty of any 
Olympic dive. When this dive is 
perfontied off the platform, the 
dejjroe of difficulty is .3.4. This 
difference is because there is less 
time to perform it off the spring¬ 
board than there is off the platform. 
l.ouganis was the only diver to 
attempt 307 C off the spnngboard 
at the Los Angeles Olympics. Even 
the champion himself has problems 
performing this dive and has a 
tendency to drift too far from the 
tower. 

Dive No. 207 C 

One of the simpler dives, by the 
champion’s standards, of 
course. Tliis dive is very similar to 
307 C except for the fact that the 
diver stands with his back to the 
water whereas in 307 C the diver 
faces the water. Comprising of a 
back three and a half somersault 
with a tuck, it merits a degree of 
difficulty of 3.3. 


dered by many as the most difficult 
dive ever. 

And he has had his share of injuries 
too. Once in 1980, at a diving competi¬ 
tion in the Soviet Union, Louganis 
tried a difiScult dive on one oC his 
attempts. Unfortunately, the tower 
had a plywood take-off board, instead 
of the usual mat, and he lost control. 
He flipped back, cracked his head on 
the tower and fell 10 metres to land in 
the pool, flat on his back. Uncon-., 
scious, he had to be dragged out of the ' 
pool to prevent him from drowning. 

The next time he tried that dive, he 
flipped his body up and around in a 
reverse somersault and landed feet 
first on the platform once again. His 
coach almost fainted. 

Another time he couldn’t curl up 
fast enough after his entry into the 
water and cracked his shoulder on the 
bottom of the pool. The force of the 
impact was so severe that he couldn’t 
even lift his arms above his head for 
months. 

But Louganis has been lucky so far. 
Not so lucky was the Soviet diver, 
Sergei Shalibashvili, who was compet¬ 
ing in the 10-metre platform tower 
event in the World University Games 
at Edmonton, Alberta when tragedy 
struck. 

He was known to be one of the 
divers who ‘kiss the tower’ too much. 

In diving terminology, ‘kiss the tower’ 
means keeping as close to the tower 
as possible, to make the dive look as 
neat as ever. Louganis, who was on 
the seven-metre platform as Sergei 
lined up for a three and a half some¬ 
rsault firom the ten-metre platfonn, 
recalls that he had his back to the pool 
and was getting his concentration 
right when he heard a sickening thud 
and felt the entire tower structure, 
shake. 

The Soviet diver had completed his 
first somersault and was just startii^ 
his second when, he hit the back of his 
head against the edge of the platform. 
He fell 33 feet and hit the water, 
already unconscious. He had to be 
rushed to the University- of Alberta 
Hospital where, despite ^ efforts, he 
died of a massive cerebral haemor¬ 
rhage. 

Diving has been misused to such an 
extent that people almost fear the 
sport. 'There have been instances of 
stuntmen in the circus who dive off a 
high platform to land in just a barrel of 
water or a wading pool. Also, there ^ 
have been reports of a certain trhe of 
South American natives who dive off 
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cliffs with vines tied to their feet The 
vines are just about six feet shorter 
than the height of the cliff and pull the 
divers to a horrifying halt just inches 
away from the bottom. 

With all these misuses of these 
aesthetic sport, Greg Louganis is like 
a breath of fresh air. He looks stream¬ 
lined and repl. He glorifies the 
tournament by just taking p^. In fact 
it is said—only half in jest—that 
4^udges give him a couple of points on 
‘^s appearance alone. 

'' With ail the power and grace of a 
leopard, Greg Louganis is the epitome 
of htness. Buiit suitably for high quali¬ 
ty diving, he seems almost sculpted 
He looks so muscular that people 
wonder how he can achieve sudi 
aj^ty in his dives but his appearance 
is actually misleading. His body fat 
percentage is as low as seven per 
cent, the same as an ace sprinter, and 
this allows his lithe muscles to show 
through clearly. But the abdominal 
muscles and thigh muscles, both very 
vital to diving, are developed to 
almost unimaginable degrees. This 
broad frame does have its drawbacks. 
Louganis feels that his chest is too 
broad and, tlierefore handicaps him as 
it creates an excessive splash on entry 
into the water. 

Louganis has hardly done any heavy 
exercise. He exercises lightly and 
attributes his superb body to the 
dancing classes which he has been 
attending since the age of two. Tests 
done on him at medical research 
clinics have shown that he possesses 
tremendous strength in his legs. 

Here again, he is akin to the sprin¬ 
ters. The tests show that Louganis 
^has 70 per cent of hist twitch fibre in 
\ 'iis thi^. It is this fast twitch fibre that 
j. jnables a person to get off to exido- 
.^isive starts and possess frst reactions. 
^Louganis uses these prime muscles to 
laun^ himself off the board and gam 
enough hei^t and speed for his 
acrobatics in the air. 

The high percentage of fast twitch 
fibre also allows Louganis to jump 
very high from a standii^ position. His 
leg strength is comparable to the 
great Carl Lewis, and that is saying 
something. Louganis has performed 
30-inch standing vertical jumps using 
his fi^ed thighs to propel himself from 
a stationary position. 

This hi^ leaping ability is very 
^important to divers as it gjves them 
more time to execute the dive. When 
Louganis does a reverse two and a 




Otympte platform dfvfng c ha mpton In 1948 and '52, Sammy Lee 
was ttw first to notice Louganis’ talent and en^rage mm 


half somersault with a pike, his hips, 
at the top of the dive, are eight and a 
half feet above the level of the spring¬ 
board. Other divers performing this 
dive usually are two or three feet 
lower at the top of the dive. 

The strength, flexibility and concen¬ 
tration which Louganis' possesses is 
tremendous. He is the only div6r who 
is able to correct an error in mid-dive. 
While other divers spoil a dive be¬ 
cause they are thinking of what went 
wrong while they are in the air, 
Louganis is capable of realisii^ what 
he did wroi^ and correcting himseff, 
all in mid air. 


While doing a dive, if he finds he is 
spinning too slow, Louganis has the 
ability to pull into a tighter pike and 
speed up his revolutions and thereby, 
give himself enough time to strai^ten 
up for a perfect entry. 

Greg Louganis has acheived almost 
everything in the realm of diving, 'fhe 
only thing that kept eluding him was 
the Olympic gold medal. TWs year at 
Los Angeles, Louganis won two gold 
medals. He won the springboard 
event and became the first person 
ever to go beyond the 700 point 
barrier in the platform event. Now, 
the tally is complete. 
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A Hitchcock climax 

Premen Addy 


AS the 
nights draw 
earlier 
and the first 
chill of au- 
1 j\ tumn points 
I j j to the win- 

I b4 ter to 

\ if come, one 

—* * '-can already 

wann oneself before the 
memories of the summer 
are gone by. 

Few of its high spots will 
glow as brightly as the final 
day of , the County Cham¬ 
pionship. 'I'rue, the Nat- 
west final was thrilling, but 
it was a one-day affair 
where such finishes are 
likely to happen. Furth¬ 
ermore, for lovers of the 
game, only the first class 
circuit brings out the real 
pedigree of players. Cer¬ 
tainly the pros of yestery¬ 
ear and today tliink so and 
who should know better 
than they? 

Essex, last year’s cham¬ 
pions, and Nottinghamshire 
were the contenders for 
the Championship. The 
pimdulum swung one way 
and then the other. A bare 
fortnight before the sea¬ 
son’s close, Essex led the 
table with 38 points, 
although their rivals had a 
game in hand. In the decid¬ 
ing week Nottinj^^iamshire 
had come within two points 
of Essex. Tliey stiU liad 
two matches in hand to 
Essex’s one and the race 
appeared to lie over, bar 
the shouting. 

But Notts in three black 
days wore unable to shift 
Sussex. Essex, meanwhile, 
had taken maximum points 
from their tic with Lan- 
, cashire. Everything thus 
' hinged on Nottingham¬ 
shire’s last match against 
Somerset. Notts had to win 
to take the Championship. 


Alas, they failed by a mere victory, their last pair of 
three runs. Bore and Pick made 10 of 

Left to score 297 fw the 14 needed in the final 
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Geoff Boycott—making news again 


over, when Bore fell to a 
boundary catch off the 
penultimate ball. 

'The Essex players who 
were foUowing the match in , 
another part of the country 
on their radios could 
scarcely bear the agony, 
untQ Bore's dismissal fire^ 
Jhem from their torment. 

No niatch or cham- 
(Honship IS ev^ lost until it 
IS won. No well-worn cliche 
this, but a ripe chestnut of 
cricketing wisdom. The cli¬ 
max was one that could 
have been contrived by 
Alfired Hitchcock himself. 
And why not? Is he not 
somewhere on the eiysium 
fields? 

The haunting 
Dracula 

THE very boring saga of 
Geoff Boycott hit the head¬ 
lines again. Yorkshire’s 
pride and joy was reported 
to have stdked a claim to 
the captaincy next year, 
having! hacked out a place 
for hunself on the County 
Committee. 

David Bairstow, the pre¬ 
sent encumbent, alleged 
The Sun, had threatened to 
resign and take half the 
team with him. Bairstow.^* 
denied the story, claiming ' 
that he and Boycott were 
the best of fiiends and had 
arranged to play a round of 
golf. If only Boycott could 
be persuaded to become a 
golfer and leave (Ticket. 

It would hardly consti¬ 
tute a gain for golf, but 
neither would it be a loss to 
cricket. The man has come 
to haunt Yorkshire like a 
Dracula and without an ex¬ 
orcism, the County is un- 
&ely to be cured of its 
current afflictions. The be¬ 
ginnings of its salvation lie - 
m the boycott of Boycott. 







The last word in this sleazy 
so^ opera has yet to be 
written. 

Kent, meanwhile, have 
sacked Tavare as captain 
and replaced him with Chris 
Cowd^y who makes his 
international debut in India 
with the En^h touring 
party. The County hopes 
that Tavare. freed of the 
burdens of leadership, will 
■*tjxcover his lost form as a 
^j^tsman. 1 myself have 
never been admirer of Ta* 
vare‘s batsmanship and 
think he had far too long a 
stint in the En^and side 
when others with greater 
flair could have been given 
their spurs. 

Nevertheless, my 
admiration for Tavare the 
nan is unbounded. He took 
his severe disappointment 
with dignity—which is 
more than could be said of 
one of his former Eni^ish 
Test colteagues. 

Imprasslve 

BUT with cricket now 
confined to the mind, it is 
soc(»r that holds the stage. 
The English Charity Shi^ 
played between the win¬ 
ners of the PA CiQ) and 
League Cup provided the 
curtain raiser. This year, 
the contestants were the 
traditional Merseyside riv¬ 
als, Liverpool and Everton. 
The latter took the tie by a 
solitary goal and gave 
v\|,opes to their supporters 
recaoturing old glories. 
V Glimpsing the promised, 
'land and reaching it. 
however, are two vastly 
different things. With half a 
dozen games behind them, 
Everton found themselves 
shrugging in the lower end 
of the fimt division. Uver 
pool, too, have tattered. 
With Sounness departing 
im: the lushier pastures of 
Italy, they lack drive and 
inspiration in midfield, 
while upfront, the injury to 
Ian Ru^ (MdK) is unmcely to 
reappear before Decem- 
has deprived them of 
considerable striking: 


power. 

Are we about to see 
Liverpod temporarily fade 
from the top? Albeit there 
have been other occasions 
when they have made an 
indifferent start to a season 
and make critics who have 
written them off rue their 
judgment. 


It is early days yet the 
grounds are still true, the 
cold has yet to set in. But 
come winter with its ice, 
sleet and snow and the 
scene could change drama¬ 
tically. Only the strongest 
will survive. It would thus 
be a bold spirit who would 
venture to discount Liver- 
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striking: Uvnrpool't Alan Hmsan vs. Arsnnal's Paul Marinnr 


pool’s chances so early in 
the season, but I shall stick 
my neck out and hazard a 
guess that 1984-85 will be a 
year for one of the London 
clubs. 

My personal choice 
would be Arsenal. Don 
Howe, their manager is 
recognised as one of the 
best coaches in the land and 
he is raring to prove his 
worth in the broader areas 
of management. 

His squad have looked 
impressive. Woodcock has 
been sharp as a striker, 
while Nicolas, the expen¬ 
sive buy from Scotland, 
appears at last to be achiev¬ 
ing results in a sli^tly 
withdrawn position. Viv 
Anderson, transferred 
frc»n Nottingham Forest, is 
proving good value for 
money with his surging 
runs down the wing ^m 
deep defence, and tfe age¬ 
less Pat Jennings in goal 
seems as secure as ever. 

Farther iwrth there is, 
Manchester United who 
promised much last season 
only to fade away towards 
the end. 'This year they 
have spent millions and 
bought among others, Jes- 
per Olson, the Danish mid- 
field ace. 

However, the team on 
the evidence so f^ has the 
look of a Rolls Royce body 
with parts of other makes. 
It, therefore, cou^ and 
splutters. One of Uiese 
days it may begin to purr, 
which will cause no end of 
trouble to the rest of the 
field. 

As 1 remarked earlier, it 
is premature to speculate 
too deeply about winners 
and losers. The fact that 
the First Division has at 
(uresent a clutch of seven 
teams buckling against each 
other at the top of the table 
bears witness to this. The 
next few weeks should 
separate the sheep from 
the goats. 
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Playing for England 
is not doing 
Robson a favour 


Lawrie McMenemy details the problems 
facing the England team manager 



John Barnes in action during this year's FA Cup final 


W HEN Don Kevie was England 
manager, 1 remember him 
saving: “Some international footbal¬ 
lers give the impression that they are 
doing me a big favour just by tumuig 
up." 

I was instantly reminded of that 
eomnu'iit this week when Bobby Rob¬ 
son named an abnormally large squad 
of 28 for the match against East 
Ciermanv at Wembley, which England 
won 1-0. Bobby explained that the 
men he named weie the leading con¬ 
tenders for World Cup places and, ‘ 
with England staiting their bid to 
reach the finals this month, it was 
essential that they all knew exactly 
what was required of them. 

'I'hen, referring to next summer’s 
friendly matches in Mexico, he added: 
*if aiiv players ate doubtful about 
being away for such a long penod of 
preparation, then 1 want to know now. 
No mattei who they weie, 1 would not 
want to involve them " 

All of which sums up one of the 
biggest problems facing a national 
team manager these days. 

At one time, footballeis would do 
anything for the chance to play for 
their countiies. I'm afraid this is no 
longer the case. 

En^and's top piofessional footbal- 
ieis aie earning considerably more 
money than their counterparts of, say. 
20 years ago and in some cases, there 
is little doubt that the change in their 
financial and social status has led to a 
change of attitude towards their pro 
fessional commitments. 

1 think all 28 members of Bobby 
Robson’s squad for the East Germany 
match will be present for his World 
Cup talk-in. But I'm not sure that 
Bobby could have expected a 100 per 
cent attendance had he organised a 
get-together outside the one which 
automatically takes place immediately’ 
before every international match. 

Wale’s manaf|er Mike England, for 
example, held lus pre-World Cup get- 
togetner recently. 

When Southampton’s Welsh inter¬ 
national Alan Curtis told me about it, 1 
remarked: "A good idea, but one 
problem is that Mike is bound to get 
one or two players telephoning him to 
say they have slijdit injuries and can’t 
make it." 

“Oh no," Alan retorted. "They’ll all 
be there.” 

It has long been suggested that the 
Welsh, and Irish, are generally more 
committed to playing for their coun- ^ 
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tnes than players trom the bigger 
foutball nations, and I have to toniede 
there is some truth’ in that 
West Germany's new manager 
Fran/ Beckenbauer and I touched on 
this subject recently, when 1 went to 
Germany to watch Southampton's 
UEFA Cup first round opponents 
Hamburg Beckenbauer's predeces 
sor Jupp Uerwall was ousted partly 
tluoufdi some big name footballers not 
wishing to play for him, and Becken- 
;^jiuer told me that he has already had 
^rect expenence of that problem 
mmsclf with Barcelona's Bernd 
Schuster* 

As tor England’s match against East 
Germany and more importantly their 
Woild Cup camraign, which starts at 
home on October 17, I 

would not be sorry to see Bobby 
amend the system he used on the 
(lose season tour of South Amenca 
England, it will be recalled, used a 
4 2 4 cum 4 4 2 pattern, with two 
natural wingers in Watford's John 
Barnes and Stoke’s Mark Chamber- 
lain Despite that 2 0 win over Brazil 
in Rio, I think that such an open style 
ot play would be a bit nsky in a World 
( up or European Championship tie, 
* specially one away from home 
In a really tough, important match. I 
feel the wide men would carry too 
much responsibility 
1 am all for England putting the 
emphasis on creative attacking foot¬ 
ball, but this can be achieved not 
through any system but the ability and 
attitude of the players within it 
When 1 watched Hamburg, for ex¬ 
ample, their right back Manny Kaitz 
did so much attackmg that, had 1 not 
known anything about him, I would 
have described him as an outside right 
4 th a No 2 on his back 
' France and Denmark had only two 
/yikers in theu* European cham 
pionship matches this summer—their 
line-up was desenbed as “3-5-2"—but 
I don't think they gave anyone cause 
to label them negative' Having less 
men stationed up front meant that 
there was more space for players to 
move uito from deep positions 
This explains why it irritates me to 
hear Arsen's Don Howe and New¬ 
castle’s Jack Charlton—-both of whom 
tend to use basically a 4-4-2 system— 
desenbed as defence-minded coaches. 

I remember that Jack got all kinds of 
stick for this when he steered Mid- 
4|esbrough to the Second Division 
ii\^ampionship (by a record 15 points!) 
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in 1974 

1 personally found them great to 
watch In fact, they probably had 
defenders and midfield players bur¬ 
sting through m support of the stnk 
ers more quickly than any dub team I 
have seen over the last 10 years 


Like most coaches, Bobby Robson 
IS a great believer in ail outfield 
players becoming defence-minded 
when the opposition are in posses¬ 
sion, and attack minded when they 
aren’t There’s nothing negative or 
unattractive m that 
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English Football 




By fair means or foul 

Where is the dividing line in soecer between 
what is acceptable in physical intimidation and what is not?' 
Lawrie McMenemy examines the question 


T o paraphrase a tommenf oiiu* 
made by F'erent Pusk<is. “All 
teams need men who can (Mrry the 
piano as well as those who can play 
it.” 

That sums up why I fiave a lot ol 
adnuration for Tottenham centre half 
Graham Roberts and South.impton 
centre-forward Joe Jordan, despitr the 
adverse publicity they have attracted 
m recent weeks. 

Both men h<ive been d<cus»'d of 
taking their renowned combative 
approach to the extreme, Roberts 
through bt'ing sent off in I'ottenham’s 
0-1 defeat at Sunderland on Septem¬ 
ber 4 (following a booking in the 
previous match against Leicester and 
a warning from manager Peter 
Shreeves) and Jordan lor collecting lus 
third booking of the season in South¬ 
ampton’s 1-1 draw at Luton on 
Saturday. 

1 am as sensitive about the image of 
Enghsh football as any manager. In 
Jordan's case, I have to agiee tliat lu* 
overstepped the mark on Saturday 
and. in fact, liave already had a word 
with him about it. 

I have some sympatliy with men 
hke him, though, because it sec'iiis to 
me that their reputations tend to be 
exaggerated. 

One point I would like to make 
about Roberts and Jordan is that they 
have more technical ability than peo 
pie generally seem to appreciate. If 
they couldn’t "play", they wouldn’t 
have been selected lot the Kiighind 
and Scotland teams 
To me, It IS also imixirtaiit to stress 
that, due to their approach to the 
game, it is inevitable that they will 
sometimes step over the thm dividing 
line between what is acceptable in 
physical intimidation and what isn’t. In 
other words, although 1 don’t condone' 
footballers transgressing the laws of 
the game, I think that the incidents in 
whi^ Robeits and Jordan are involved 
are occasionally taken out of perspec¬ 
tive. 

Referees now interpret the rules of 


the game much moie strictly. One of 
loe’s bookings, for example, has been 
lor dissent—he was annoyed about 
having a pc'iialty appeal turned down, 
and his exact words to the referee 
well- “That was a blcxidy penalty, 
ojic'n your eyes ” 

All right. It was dissent—but was it 
b.id enough to warrant him being 
c aiitioih'd and getting four disciplinary 
poinls'* 

It seems strange that last Satur¬ 
day’s full blooded clashes between Joe 
and Luton’s centre-half Paul Elliott 
should liave created so much attention 
because, for a number of years these 
viit of confrontations between centre- 
halves and centre-forwards were 
looked ufion as an integral part of 
Bluish football and, uideed, helped 
enhance the game as a spectacle. 

These' men, most of whom were 
built like night-club bouncers, took 
great delight in attempting to estabhsh 
a physical mastery over each other 
and, provided there was no real 
malice, they were left alone to get on 
with it 


Referees now interpret 
the rules of the game 
much more strictly. One 
of Joe’s bookings for 
example has been for 
dissent—'he was 
annoyed about having a 
penalty appeal turned 
down, and his exact 
words to the referee 
were: “That was a 
bloody penalty, open 
your eyes.” 

All right, it was 
dissent—but was it bad 
enough to warrant him 
being cautioned ? 


Such battles have become less com^ 
mon in Pmglish football through teams 
using smaller and more subtle footbal¬ 
lers in the No. 5 and No. 9 positions. 
Basically, I think this change has been 
good for the game, although I’m sure 
that a number of older tans would 
argue that the character of the game 
has clianged too much 

Former Football League referee 
Gordon Hill, a good hiend of mine, 
once singled out I.eeds United’s Nor¬ 
man Hunter as one ot his^favounte 
footballers. Gordon described him 
affectionately as an “honest dogger,” 
his point being that Hunter—now on 
West Bromwich Albion’s coaching 
staff—committed fouls through acci¬ 
dent rather than design. 

The same can be said of most of 
Britain’s so-called “hard men.” 

As a bov, one of my favountes was 
the Newcastle centre-hall Frank 
Brennan who, I recall, had some 
tremendous physical skirmishes with 
Bolton centre-forward Nat Lofthouse. 

Another centre-half who stands out 
in my memory is John McGrath, who 
was a member of Southampton’s team 
when I became manager in 1973. John 
had a tremendous physique and one of 
his physical intimidation ploys was to 
roll up his shorts an extra inch or two 
to show opposing centre-forwards 
how powerful his legs were! , 

I must remember to ask Joe Jordan 
if he ever played against him! 

Joe should prove a tremendous 
asset to Southampton, once he has 
adjusted to the pace of the En^sh 
First Division following his three 
years ui the Italian League with AC 
Milan and Verona. Centre-forwards 
like him, who are particularly strong in 
the air, can still be extremely effective 
m the modem game, if used properly, 
especially against Continental de¬ 
fences. 

They are rarely at ease against the 
Joe Jordan-types, and it be in¬ 
teresting to see the effect of thij 
man’s presence on Southampton’^ 
UEFA Cup challenge this season. 







SporiswiHld 

The curtain has gone 
up on the English 
soccer season. Here, . 

andaisbonthe 
foUowhtg page#, we. 

present a tew 
theatricai moments 
from some of the 
preliminary matches. 

Mark Falco of 
Tottenham Hotspur 
~| locked in a mid-air 
duel with the Leleestar: 
City goalkeeper Mark 
AWaltingtoh 

\ , Photograph;. Colprj^ft.^. ^ 
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SporiswoM 

Gary Stevens of 
Tottenham Hotspur (2) 
beats Paul Ramsey of 
Leicester City 

Photograph, Colorsport 
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Shot in the arm 

Chris Waddle dwells on his club’s 
recent promotion from the Second Division 




IN playing for Newcastle United in the 
First Division. Chris Waddle is fulfill- 
an ambition he has nurtured since 
'Supporting the club as a boy. 

And Newcastle’s mpressive start 
^ to the season would encourage a 
■ young man with romantic notions to 
believe that Santa Claus is alive and 
well and living on Tyneside. 

Fortunately, the Z'i-year-old winger 
. is a man who refuses to Jet his heart 
rule his head. 

Waddle admits that United face a 
difficull task; that he feels sorry for 
the St. James Park fans, who have 
been faced with increased admission 
charges; and that he has reservations 
about the role new manager Jack 
Charlton has asked him to perform. 

P ROMOTION for Newcastle was 
what this whole city needed after 
the club’s six years in the Second 


Division. But the local people, who 
were buzzing at the end of last sea¬ 
son. are surprised at season ticket 
prices going up from i’HU to £125. 

1 do sympathise with them, because 
I live in the area and know how tight 
money has become here. 

Ok, they may be expected to pay 
more because ol the quality of opposi¬ 
tion they will be watching. But Geor- 
die fans are more interested in their 
own team—winning is what interests 
them, not the way Manchester United 
or Liverpool may play. 

Jack Charlton has changed the way 
wc are playing and that could also take 
time to get. l.ast season, Kevin 
Keegan took on the main role along¬ 
side Peter Beardsley, while I played 
wide of them. Now I'eter and I are the 
front runners and 1 admit that despite 
my initial success, I am finding it hard 
to adjust. 


* 
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Neither of us is noted for our ability 
in the air and I like the ball played to 
my feet so that 1 can run at people. 1 
hate playing with my back to the goal. 

The toss knows how I feel and he's 
asked us to have a go. It is getting 
better because we are working hart, 
but jack has promised that he is willing 
to change his plan if it doesn't click. 

With Keegan gone and his former 
Liverpool and England team-mate 
Terry McDormett training wi the local 
golf course, while he searches for a 
new club, we are now a very young 
side. 

Only David McCreery and new 
skipper Glenn Roeder have any First 
Division experience to speak of and 
that could make life hard for us. We 
win be facing players who we have 
only seen on TV and it is possible we 
will hit problems because of this. 

Still, we do have players who, 
although not household names, have 
tlie ability to shock a few people. 

Little Kenny Wharton is one. He’s 
an attacking midfield player who is 
always difficult to mark. We call him 
Bones^ because he's such a skinny 
lad. but he tackles well, scores goals 
and is typical Geordie possessuig 
great spirit and a willingness to run all 
day. 

Defender John Ryan cost us a lot of 
mor.ey when he moved from Oldham. 
He had his problems settling in last 
season and spent the latter stages in 
the reserves. But noyr he's playing so 
well that he suddenly looks worth 
every penny. 

All our young players are battlers 
and aware that our best chance of 
success is to get the ball into the 
danger area as often as possible. 

That is where Peter Beardsley and 
1 are most effective. We scor^ % 
goals between us last season and if the 
service is right we know we are 
capable of doing it again. 

The great thing about reaching the 
First Division is tjwt we should be 
playing in front,of big crowds all over 
the country and,that will lift us. The 
same applies to'Chelsea and Sheffield 
Wednesday who. like Newcastle, are 
big clubs with great support. 

All three will provide a massive 
boost to the First Division but it’s 
great pity that Manchester City were 
left behind. I honestly ttdnk they will 
find it even harder to go up this season 
because of the improvements made to 
other teams. 
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A moment from the recent Liverpool—Manchester United match 
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Portsmouth have used the £1 mii- 
hon they received from AC Milan for 
striker Mark Hateley to strengthen 
themselves all round by buying Scott 
McGarvey and Noel Blake having 
already signed Billy Gilbert from 
Crystal Palace 

They are bound to be there at the 
end of the season but I’m surpnsed <it 
Birmingham selling such a dominating 
player as Blake I expected them to 
come straight back up again after 
being relegated last term but I’m notj 
so sure now ^ 

Oxford will have grown in confi 
dence after their cup exploits last 
season and Kevin Brock and (leorge 
Lawience are both useful performers 
They have also signed John Trewick 
from us and big Billy Hamilton from 
Burnley so they should bo worth a 
bet 

<»nmsby and Blackburn are always 
difficult to beat In fact Gnmsby stnk 
er Paul Wilkinson, who i ejected a 
move to Maine Road recently, must 
be the best player outside the hirst 
Division He’s tncky, holds the ball up 
well and looks real class Ciystal 
Palace have been busy in the transfer 
market and Wolves, under Tommy 
Docherty, could be a surprise 

As for this season’s hirst Division 
newcomers, Newcastle may not have 
strengthened their side, but look at 
Sheffield Wednesday' Selling lonv 
Cunningham, Gary Bannister and 
Gary Megson is bound to have an 
unsettling effect at first It will be 
interesting to see how well Brian 
Marwood, Andy Blair and Lee Chap 
man fill their places 

I have a lot of respect for Chelsea, 
especially with Doug Rougvie having 
been added to the side that hammered 
us 4-0 at Stamford Bndge last season 
Winger Pat Nevin is a nightmare for, 
any defender and centre-half Joe 
McLaughlin is always solid David 
Speedie will upset anybody in posses¬ 
sion because he never stops niggling 
away and Nigel Spackman has to be 
respected because he’s a great tackier 
who knows his limits and leaves the 
fancy stuff to others more capable 

Much depends on centre-forward 
Kerry Dixon. He set himself a hi^ 
staiK^d last season with 34 goals, but 
he won’t be playing Cambnd^ every 
week. It IS said dmt a natur^ scorer 
can get goals anywhere and if Kerry 
succeeds he will be made. 

If he struggles then Chelsea could 
be in trouble. 


Kevin Keegan—took on the main role 
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Only football is poorer 

Haresh Munwani describes how petty faction-fighting led 
to the expulsion of one of the most well-known referees of the 
country, Alex Vaz, from the Bombay Referees’ Association 


■ AST month the Bombay Referee's 
I, ^^Association (BRA) expelled Alex 
>az, its former president and perhaps 
^India’s most well-known football re¬ 
feree. Thus ended a bitter struggle 
that has been raging since April this 
year. With the proverbial gloves com¬ 
ing off in this duel, the sports pages of 
the newspapers have been provided 
with juicy, if somewhat sordid, details 
wher^ football has been pushed into 
the background. 

“An attempt was being made to 
break up the BRA, and this was 
something we could not allow,” says 
Simplicio D’Silva, 55, the current 
president of BRA. Counters Alex Vaz: 
“People cannot stomach my success 
and are jealous of my fame, I have 
> always served the best interests of 
' the game. I have no enemies simply 
because I have a big heart. BRA’s 
high-handed attitude is rendering the 
referees inactive.” 

TTie fledgling Bombay District Foot¬ 
ball Association (BDFA) which looks 
after the interest of the game in tlw 
city, invited in April 19^ the then 
president and secretary of the BRA, 
Alex Vaz and S. D'Silva, to be on its 
sfac-member board of referees. 

While Vaz went along with the idea, 
D’Silva had his doubts about the good 
intentions of the BDFA. 'The con- 
\ firmation of my suspicions came when 
' S found BDFA interfering a bit too 
■“•Auch in the appointments of the 
referee. Things went httle too far 
wdien the BDFA objected to one of 
our referees J.P. Singh conducting a 
match, on a flimsy excuse. We are 
actually affiliated to the state body 
Western India Football Association 
(WIFA) and were helping out the 
BDFA because the welfare of the 
game was dear to our heart, ” revealed 
lySilva. 

Vaz disagrees. “Hie only reastm 1 
agreed to be on the BDFA’s referees’ 
board was that 1 would be able to 

The BR^^ims that it is affiliated 
^to the WIFA, but irmtically enough 


nowhere in the latter’s records is the 
fact recorded. Further BRA is n<it the 
whole and sole when it comes to 
nominating umpires for fixtures orga¬ 
nised by the WIFA. So why claim this 
nght with BDFA? Last year, during 
the Rovers Cup tournament, WIFA 
Secretary Magan Singh told BRA that 
S.S. Hakim, who had come to Bombay 
as a coach of one of the teams, would 
referee a match. The BRA took this 
Jyuig down. 

Admitting that the BRA had not 
even registered a protest for WIFA’s 
action, D’Silva said, “This reason was 
that our association of 111 members 
was not strong enough to make an 
impression on the WIFA. But all said 
and done we could not understand 
how our president (Vaz) threw caution 
to the wmds and co-operate with the 
BDFA. It was under these circumst¬ 
ances that 1 mfoimed the BDFA about 
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the difiiculty in nominating referees 
for their matches.” 

Subsequently the BDFA, on 20th 
June, informed D’Silva that he was 
beuig relieved of the task of appointing 
referees, but surprisingly enough 
D'Silva pleaded for an extension till 
15th July 1984, which also happened 
to be the day on which the BRA was 
holding Its general body meeting. 

Showmg unusual speed, Alex Vaz 
fonned the 45-member Bombay Re¬ 
ferees' Association on 14th July, a 
move which was not welcomed by 
D’Silva who pointed out the confusion 
that would be created due to the 
similarity it bore to BRA by name. 
And to make matters worse the 
BDFA was payuig a monthly aUo- 
wance of Rs 250 to Vaz. 

D’Silva who was by then expelled 
by the BDFA said: “From the be™- 
nmg I had an inkling that the BDFA 
was rut to break up the BRA. Some of 
the semor BDFA officials, after their 
bitter and long drawn fight with the 
WIFA, over control of the game in the 
city, had vowed that they would des¬ 
troy the BRA. So I was not surprised 
that they expelled me.” 

Next, the BRA served a charge 
sheet to Vaz, askmg hun to explain 
why he should not be expelled for 
working against the interest of the 
BRA. And also to appear m person on 
16 August before the new committee 
headed by its president D’Silva. 

By then Vaz, who was so fed up of 
the whole thing decided to resign from 
the BRA. TTirough a letter dated 7th 
August, which reached the BRA on 
14th Aumst, Vaz quit the association. 
But the BRA, ever keen to display its 
authority, nevertheless, went ahead 
with its 16th August meeting and 
expelled Vaz. 

“This was tantamount to defama¬ 
tion. After all, 1 had not swindled any 
money. How can the BRA, which is 
neither an affiliated body nor a legally 
constituted body expel a man who has 
already, resigned. I am seeking legal 
opinion”reacts Vaz. 
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Black Magic 


For the blacks, writes Binoo K. John, sport is an outward 
expression of their inner agony and sense of revenge against 
society which tried to subjugate them to eternal slavery. There 
are quite a few disciplines where the blacks hold sway. Carl 
Lewis proved it at the Los Angeles Olympics, Clive Lloyd’s is 
perhaps the best international cricket side while Daley 
Thompson, a coloured, is the best decathlete in the world. The 
author profiles some blacks who made it big 
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/ have a dream—Martin Luther King 
Jr. 

T hey dreamt shivering inside 
crammed log cabins munching 
half-baked left-overs, mopping their 
brows and soothing their overworked 
limbs. The blacks. The outcasts. Bom 
' slaves to the whites. They slaved and 
starved. That was over a hundred 
years ago. Today they are the con- 
.^^erors and super-heroes. Living the 
they dreamt they would. The 
/^ck superstars. 

I From slavery to stardom, the path 
^ was not all roses and cakes but nails 
and stones. From the outhouse to the 
White House was their slogan once 
upon a time. This year the Rev Jesse 
Jackson ran for Democratic nomina¬ 
tion for President. And m the 
stadia around the world the coloured 
are running faster, jumpmg higher and 
longer and scoring more. For embed¬ 
ded in their genes are physical and 
mental qualities of champions imbibed 
while slaving it out m the backyards. 
Tlie mighty blacks. 

i 'Die negroid race have their roots m 
\'Ub-Saharan Africa. Gifted by nature 
■-/ivith a linear slim angular body, chisel- 
shaped for physical activity. They had 
to literally take arms against forests 
and deserts of troubles. And if there is 
one quality that these ‘nature’s 
athletes’ have over the men and ‘he- 
women’ churned out from the socialist 
assembly line it is their sense of 
perseverence and the fleeting thought 
of their hungry ancestors in log cabins 
who dreamt of winning the race of life. 

That IS where the big chasm is. For 
the coloured, sport is an outward 
expression of their inner agony and 
. lense of revenge against society 
N^ch tried to subjugate them to 
slavery. 

The first time in modem sport that 
the blacks confronted and defeated 
the ‘we-are-masters-you-are-slaves’ 
philosophy was at the 1936 Berlin 
Olympics, which Hitler chose as the 
occasion to show the world the sup¬ 
remacy of the Aryan race. But Jesse 
Owens ran and leaped to an unpre- 
<%dented four gold medals in the 
sprints and the long jump. What the 
world sat up and saw was the emerg- 
etice of the black race. Owens was 
just the beginning... 

I For Carl Lewis, Jesse Owens was 
ideal and a passioa And Bob 
i oeamon’s 29 feet phis was the target. 
|le had marked out the distance in his 


backyard, as a child and started jump¬ 
ing. Now he has shifted the target a 
few inches further, “I think, the ulti¬ 
mate will be over 30 feet,” the mod¬ 
em-day Jesse Owens recently said. 

Like Muhammad Ali, Lewis drips 
confidence: "I’m confident in my abil¬ 
ity. I’m confident in my technique and 
I’m confident in my coaching.” This 
six feet two and 180 pound ebony 
frame of muscle and coiled power 
today epitomises black ascendance. 

What Carl Lews did at Los Angeles 
is now an everyday tale told by lesser 
mortals as they sit by the fireside. 
Four gold medals wth disdainful ease 
was what the world saw. What the 
world did not see was the pre- 
teonaged Lews standing next to his 
inspiration, Jesse Owens. Seldom 
have idols inspired anyone to such 
gieal glor\ 

For 42 winters Jesse’s father Henry 
Owens had slaved in the land of his 
white master John Connan. And when 
Jesse was a sick eight-year-old with 
frequent bouts of pneumonia, the 
fanuly was turned out following a 
conflict with the master. 

They moved to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and there Owens met fortune in the 
form of a white physical education 
teacher, Charles Riley, who somehow 
saw promise in the malnourished, 
twig-legged Jesse. Riley gave him 
food and infused confidence into the 
boy. He ran endlessly in the morning 
before school and after that worked so 
that they could live. 

Then in 1933 while still in school 
Jesse Owens equalled the world re¬ 
cord in the 100 yard sprint. At Ohio 
State University Jesse and fellow neg¬ 
roes had to take food inside a shabby 
outhouse. But he fought on. 

In 1936 he travelled to Berlin wth 
only seven dollars and 40 cents in his 
pocket. And came back a world con¬ 
queror. 

When Rater Johnson climbed step 
by painful step (lie had cramps) to light 
the Olympic .flame at the Los Angeles 
Coliseum, it was symbolic of the 
aspirations of the blacks. Fur them no 
hurdle is a barrier, but a step to be 
climbed. 

What is it that keeps Edwin Moses 
glicfing ^cefiiilyover the hi^ hurdles 
with amazing ease year after year? 
Belund those muscles there is a burn¬ 
ing heart. And Valerie Brisco Hookes, 
amother.has three gold medals to 
show her child. 


Edson Arantes do Nascunento 
Pele—had to fi^t every moment of 
his childhood. Poverty bit into the 
very entrails of the fi^y living under 
a ramshackle roof in the Brazilian 
town of Bauru. At every stage of his 
struggle he had lus fiither Doudinho as 
his ideaL A footballer of club-levd 
repute, his father played so that his 
family would live. The young boy 
grew up seeing the strug^e, the 
defeat of the Bauru Athletk: Club, 
(BAC) the constant naggings of his 
wife, but Doudinho fou^t oa 

His fight on the field was symbolic 
of his f^ht to live. The young boy 
learnt that. Dribbling past hurdles that 
stretched to the horizon. And the 
goal—just to be able to live. 

Pele and his aDiey friends had to do 
wth balls made by stufting paper and 
cloth into used socks. He learnt to 
shine shoes and then took to selling 
peanuts at a nearby railway station to 
bring m money to lus mother. 'Then he 
would run out wth his proud posses¬ 
sion, the socks ball, and played foot¬ 
ball. 

He formed a club, stole peanuts 
from the godown to buy a football and 
boots, soon played for small clubs; 
then the offer from Santos and a train 
journey to fame and big money. He 
was Id then. 

Black dominance in American sport 
IS no more visible than in basketbal 
The name which springs to mind is 
that of Wilt Chamberlain, the seven- 
foot-four giant who literally bulldozed 
his way to basket after basket, 
limousines and fame. 

Unlike most of the other coloured 
super-stars, Chamberlain had a com- 
paritively comfortable childhood. But 
like other blacks, he had that inborn 
athleticism. When he first went to join 
Kansas Umversity on a scholarship he 
was turned out of a restaurant wmeh 
‘practised’ se^egation. 'Then he de¬ 
cided to wait in restaurants till he was 
served. Part of this inner rage found 
expression on the basketbdl court. 
The once-spumed man soon became 
the idol. 

Wilt Chamberlain developed a 
peculiar two-handed style of collecting 
rebounds. Explained Wilt: "I de¬ 
veloped this habit of holding the ball in 
one hand and really smacking it 
against the other hand i^n 1 came 
down with a rebound. It sounded fike a 
gunshot and it gave me a sense of 
power, of flirting back against these 
guys who were harassing me. I guess. 
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1 was bke some cavalry captain with 
just a few men in a fort being besieged 
by thousands of Indians ..in a sense I 
was saving, “ITiis is my kingdom, slay 
out." 

H e burst on the world setting 
venom and punching with jaw- 
shattenng power. And saying he was 
The Greatest. Cassius Clay from 
Louisville, who fust wore gloves to 
get back at tliose who stole his 
bicycle, punched his way to the top of 
the world. 

When he was chased by thieves 
who wanted the golrl medal he stood 
on the nuCiCdv. ul «x^)\«lg^.■ .mil tlunji lYie 
Olympic gold medal "ito the n%er It 
was this >-.ime sense ot disdain and 
confidence in himself that gave him 
the courage of conviction to refuse to 
be drafted to the US army to fight the 
Vietnamese. Instead of going with 
head bowed to the meaningless war, 
he went with head lield high to jail. 
If fbe ‘eboijies’ canje to symbolise 


brute power, they were no novitiates 
when It came to skiU and subtlety. The 
Canbbean storm-troopers have given 
tnckel a new dimension—a blend of 
force, skill and style. 

Blacks play cricket as though it is a 
struggle for survival in the race of life. 
The West Indies...hurricane, power, 
Sobers. Richards, Lloyd, the pace of 
Gamer and MarshaO...Whoever knew 
that you could be graceful and stylish 
and still be the very epitome of brute 
power? Much of the light m cricket's 
hall of fame is emitted by the dark 
men. 

For the dark-skinned, the future is 
fv'l of light There is an abundance of 
teenage talent among the blacks that a 
lot of them will climb into the record 
books. The Los Angeles Olympics 
saw the first black woman in g^nas- 
tics 15 year old Dianne Durham. 

From Britain, the land of the iron 
man Daley Thompson—the eptome 
of all-round athletic brilliance—is 


emerging another star the 17-year-old 
Adeoye Mafe who at six feet one inch 
and 11 stone whose target is now to 
run the 200 metres in 20.67 seconds 
the world junior record. As a 13-year- 
old he ‘flew’ the distance in 23.3 at 14 
m 22.4 and at 15 years in 21.16 
seconds. 

A sense of spiritual anguish and 
rootlessness still haunts the blacks. 
Living in a country belonging to those 
who tried to subjugate them, a vague 
feeling of being unwanted veils their 
thinking, 

Yannick Noah, the Cameroun-bom 
Frenchman, wept like a cluld in front 
of milling pressmen last year when he 
announced that he was moving out of 
Paris to New York. 

Like a shepherd in search of greei^ 
er p^tures; a nomad in peipetu^ 
transit No land to call his own. 

They move on. 
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I was in for a surprise 

Dr. Kami Sii^ describes how he won the Welsh Grand Prix 


Qay Pigeon Championships 


■ DID not go for the trials of the Los 
jAngeles Olympics because I was 
’.^ing some bright young man would 
justice to the great opportunity to 
represent our great country at the' 
world’s biggest sporting event. I had 
already competed in five Olympics for 
my country and felt that enough was 
enough. 


When the dates were announced for 
the British and Welsh Grand Prix Clay 
Pigeon Championships in England I 
wanted to attend both. The British 
Grand Prix was held earlier than 
usual, so as to select the British team 
for Los Angeles, I could not attend it 
as I was still in India, but I did attend 
the Welsh Grand Prix as I had gone to 
U.K. to visit my daughter and her 
family. 

y 1 cannot think of a nicer place for a 
clay pigeon shooter to spend a week 
than at the North Wales Shooting 
School. With their four Olympic tren¬ 
ches they can proudly claim to be one 
of the best snooting schools in the 
world. Even with our own world class 
ranges at Tughlakabad (Delhi), 1 must, 
say that North Wales and the Bikaner 
Thunderbolts Rifle Club range in 
Bikaner are the only places where 
practices are available to Indian shoo¬ 
ters all the year round. 1 can only hope 
that the Tughlakabad ranges will soon 
,be open to public for shooting. 
Xjndia’s clay pigeon scores were 
.^-'Ter than I had expected at Los 
/wgeles and so were the scores of the 
British pair. Peter Boden, U.K.’s 
entry to Los Angeles, came out qmtei 
strongly condemning the Los Angeles’ 
Olympic trap layout. Since I was not in 
Los Angeles I cannot comment, but 
can only say that good or bad they 
were the same for every competitor. 

1 had decided ray best shooting days 
were behind me but I was m for a 
surprise. I went onfo three days 
before the Wel^ Grand Prix beg^ It 
is shot cn 20C targets, le., the 
aggregate of the N<nth Walea Cup and 
. 1 ^ North Western Cup, each sfaiot on 
/WO targets and each having a coveted 
mphy. In 1981 I had won all three 
with a 194/200 which » st3I a recrard, 


so is one man winning all the three in 
one year. But that was three years 
ago and I am not getting any younger. 

However, I have been shooting 
better this year than during the pre¬ 
vious two years. I had worked on my 
gunfit a little more carefully and 
perhaps that accounted for the im¬ 
provement. On my arrival in London 1 
had gone and shot at the Regent 
Shooting School and had shot a 24. 
and then a “100 straight, ” something i 
had not done for some years. 'Dus 
gave me a lot of confidence to face ^e 
Welsh Grand Prix. 

Within an hour of reaching Chester. 

I was on the ranges. The Jones family 
who owns this prestigious shooting 
school made me feel completely at 
home. 

Next morning, we started off shoot- 





Dr. IGimI Singh with tlw 
trophtaw tw won In Waiw 


ing for the North Wales Cup. I shot a 
22 + 23 + 22 -I- 24 = 91 with one 
target lost to a trigger malfunction. 
Mr M. C. Lloyd won this event with a 
94 and I was 10th. The next day 1 
went into deep concentration, as it 
happens sometimes, and 1 was sud¬ 
denly on a winning streak. I shot a 23 
+ 25 -I- 24 + 25 = 97/100, which 
gave me an outright win in the North 
Western Cup in the aggregate for the 
Welsh Grand Prix. I had 188/200 
equalling my Moscow Olympic score 
of 1980 which had tied me for the 14th 
place there. 

Mr Amos and Mr Cliffe were yet to 
finish one last round. As it happened 
they lost some points and suddenly 
three of us found ourselves tied for 
the first place for the Welsh Grand 
Prix. 

I suddenly realised that 1 would be 
shooting a serious tie-shoot after 22 
years—the last one being in Cairo for 
the World Championships when 
Zimenko of U.S.S.R. and I had tied for 
the gold medal and we shot four series 
of tie-shoots for Zimenko to take the 
Gfold for his country and India the 
Silver with 295/300—a bare one point 
short of the world record then. 

The tie-shoot was a tense moment. 
In the first 25. Cliffe lost one ard 
Amos lost one. A high left target soon 
gave me a loss too and we were tied 
agmn. Then the second session of tie 
break started. This time again Cliffe 
lost one and then Amos lost one. I was 
hicky to go "straight” without a miss. 
My 49/50 against Amos’s 48 and 
Caffe’s 48 gave me the coveted Welsh 
Grand Prix. It was a great shot in the 
arm—my last 100 targets game me a 
98/100. I had left India thinking my 
shooting days were over only to fiiul I 
could still shoot 

I must admire the way Amos and 
Cliffe shot the tie-shoot I just hap- 
to be the lucky man that day. 
ritain has cham^nshfo material m 
these two shoot^. Now I have a 
diallenm before me to win the British 
Grand Prix for: my country and that 
would not be easy but certainly wortii 
a try some day. 
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Where has the shine gone? 

Once one of the most glamorous soccer tournaments of the 
country, the IFA Shield has now become an extremely 
lack-lustre affair. Suprakash Ghashal details the reasons 


W E have come very dose to killing 
the IFA Shield What was once 
the most prestii^^ous tournament in 
the country has now become less 
glamorous than even the Calcutta 
League which, for all the publicity it 
gets, has now become unbearably dull 
and inconsequential And the saddest 
part of it all is that so far there has 
been hardly any effort on the part of 
the people in charge to pull back from 
the cliff edge The future of 

the IFA Shield remams shrouded in 
uncertainty 

What makes a tournament presti 
gious> To a great extent the standing 
of the participants, to be sure Sadly, 
it has been a long time smee we have 
seen a side of all India stature, except 
for the home tno of Mohun Bagan, 
East Bengal and Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing to take part in the Shield W^re 
are the giants of Goa—Salgaocar and 


Dempo’ Wheit are the might > sides 
from Punjab who have piovided the 
nation with a rich pool ol talent all 
these years’ And wluic are the 
institutional team'- who have also play 
ed an unportant lole in the develop 
ment of Indian soccer 

Yeai after year the Shield has tailed 
to attract them and in their absence 
the tournament s character has under¬ 
gone a sea change It is no longer an 
all India tournament, as it once used 
to be—the c ity s annual least of top 
class football 

Ihe factors that have brought 
tliuigs to this sorry pass are inanitold, 
although not too complicated to analy 
se To bo frank the IFA itself is a 
factor detrimental to the giowth of 
this tournament On paper it is the 
parent body of the game in this State 
but in effect, it is the oiganisation tliat 
is cuirently busy presiding over the 


liquidation of West Bengal soccer 
fhe story of its failure is discoi^c 
certing Thanks to its poliaen. 
the Calcutta League has now become 
a sick tournament, earning consider¬ 
able notoriety foi the rampant corrup 
tion that has been plaguing it over the 
last few years And now the Shield has 
degenerated into a damp squib 
Perhaps, it would not be unfair to call 
It a mere extension ol the tedious 
league tournament 
It IS not in the distant past, howee- 
er that the Shield saw a number of 
outstation teams in action. Even parti¬ 
cipation by powerful teams from 
beyond the borders was not a rare 
feature of tlus hallowed tournament 
But thuigs are totally different to¬ 
day Participation bv foreign teams 
has increasingly become a ranty, 
while most major clubs of the other 
parts of the country have turned their 
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-jacks on the Shield. 

It has often been said that lack of 
funds is the undoing of Uie IFA Shield. 
Maybe, there is some truth in it. But 
the questions that remain unanswered 
are: does not the paucity of hinds 
reflect discredit on the IFA itself? 
Does it not point to the inefficiency of 
the people who have been at ttw helm 
of affairs all these da 3 rs? 

In Calcutta, a football tournament of 
some class is bound to be a success. 

so was the IFA Slueld in die past. 
\%n, vdiat went wrong to make the 
^Shield a losing propc^ition? 
;^reover, a lot m major touma- 
'./fents are held in other parts of the 
country. How do those organisers 
afford to invite the top teams vdien 
the IFA, being the oldest and most 
esteem^ soccer organisadrni in the 
cfMintry, fail to persuade the gtamour 
sides to take p^ in the Shield? 

In hict, ladr of initiative on the p^ 
^ the top brass of the IFA k a mi^r 
ractor bdiind the decline of this 
tournament. True, most outstation 
teams demand exodMtant amounts of 
money for th^ paitic^tionr but at 
the same time it n extremely difiScult 
ktnpire out why the IFA tp meet 
UNre demancte udim a socanr tourna* 
•Ant is sndi a sucoem in this dty. 
Oq the ot^ hani tMs correspcsh 

■ebifiPekijH 


dent has often come across various 
charges against the IFA from a num¬ 
ber of outstation clubs and they aff 
point to the root of the problem facing 
this tournament 

There have been allegations of com¬ 
munication lapses, confusion and mis¬ 
management which in many cases 
have alienated teams willing to take 
part in the tournament A sorry state 
of affairs this. 

But who cares? The people at the 
top are not in the least bothered that 
tte most gtanunrous tournament in the 
country has been reduced to a non- 
event And as things stand at the 
moment one can har^ hope that the 
situation will improve in the near 
future. 

Luckily, some colour was added to 
the tournament this year by the pre¬ 
sence of a foreign team. The Ban^ok 
Bank, a strong side frxMn Thailand 
omsistin^ of a number of the coun¬ 
try’s national players. 

Initially, there was some doubts 
about the stren^ of the side, with 
funknirs drailatmg in the city’s foot- 
bafl fraternity th^ the team was 
actually an inflated publicity balkxm of 
the IFA. 

But fortunately, the rumours 
proved wrong, bt their very fiat 
maMi, the team proved gritty «wu^ 


to impress the city’s soccer oormois- 
.seurs. 

bkeei^ with tte trend hi modern 
football, they were pretty regimented, 
in fact, so much so that they seemed 
prognunmed. They had a few flar 
payers too, but even these studt 
rigidly to a s^tem and, as a result, 
gave a tough time to th^ opponoits. 

They opened dieir canqxugn with a 
2-2 draw with Mohun Bag^ giving an 
indication of the kind of dhaOttige mey 
were motivated to offer fidr oppo¬ 
nents during the tournamenL 

They took dieir time to s^tle 
down, when the home side donunat^ 
the iMoceedings and freged into the 
lead, but returned into the game vdfi 
a vengeance Ottering tm Moluin 
Bagan defimce with well-conrerted 
moves. Calcutta no longer had any 
doubt about the potential of tto 
youthful Thai team 

The draw paved the iray for Mohun 
Ba^ to make it to the semi-fiud. 
Bubbling with confidence earned 
through their success fai the Ireigue 
tins yev, Molnih Bagan put tg) a really 
ei^yable performance after a k»g 
time. Their showing in the league was 
hardly iinmessive. No argument 
tiiere. Aa$ perhaps, they reaiiBed 
that they needed to pt4 ig> mdr socks 
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The Bangkok Bank goalkeeper SIsIrak Yamaang folia an Aryan attack 


to counter the challenge of the foreign 
team 

It was wise on their part to start the 
game in a blitzkreig fashion, never 
aUowmg the Thailanders to settle 
down, for it was obvious that m both 
skill and speed the Bangkok Bank 
boys had an edge ovei Mohun Bagan 

But Mohun Bagan could not main 
tam the pressure and in the long run 
made the mistake they kxiked si 
certam to avoid v 

They slowed down halfway throiJl^ 
the match allowing the 1 hailanders to 
bring the game under lontrol 

The Mohun Bagan dt fc net howe v 
er, played true to thtir i urrent form 
'ITiey have done a supcib job foi the 
side m the league, tind a lot depended 
on how the> matched <ht powerful 
'Iliailanders in this trutial tie 

But, for a long time 'he bane of 
Indian football has been tht uiabilitv of 
our boys to su'-tain their etforts 
whether in defence or m the attack 

Ihe Mohun Bagan defence which did 
look impregnable for the most part of 
Ae match started giowing a little lax 
towards the end and the I hail coders 
went all out to capitalist on th^ 
opportunity And they drew a matth 
that looked certain to go Mohun 
Bagan’s way 
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The biggest attraction of; the 
toumament, tiO the quarter finals Was 
^ East fiWigal-Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing encc^ter. Though ttey finished a 
poor third hi the league this year, 
Mohanunedan Sporting had main¬ 
tained a clean slate and tte possibte 
outcome of encounter was the 
topic of hot speculations in the city's 
soccer fraternity. 

^ The unexpected happened. 
V’fwimedan Sporting suffered the 
' ..^on’s first defeat-and East Bei^ 
earned a berth in the semis where 
they were to meet the mighty young 
Thailanders, who beat the last year’s 
joint winners Aryans 1^. 

The most interesting piece of news 
about the 1984 IFA Slueld, however, 
is that the tournament from the quar¬ 
ter finals onw^s has been i^y^ at 
the newdy-built Salt Lake Stadium. 
Altlwu^ it was inaugurated formally 
during the last Nehru Gold Cup, this 
year’s IFA Shield has mark^ the 
openiim of the stadium for regular 
use. From now on, aD importmt 
ipccer niatches in Calcutta will be 
-%iyed in the stadium and the fajg 
■^vent round the corner is the Asian 
Cup tournament, \Wiich begins on 
October 9. 



A Bwigkok r: widwi Aryan frontlin«r aprint to gat tlwMI 
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England Summer Chess Internationals 


Important board 
meetings 

International Master V. Ravikumar reports 


T he Summer Chess Internationals 
in Enj^d constitute a major 
event on the world chess calendar. 
They are also vital for youngsters 
aspiring to score title norms. The 
three international events organised 
by the British Chess Federation dur¬ 
ing the summer months of July, Au¬ 
gust, and September provide excel¬ 
lent opportunities for talented chess 
players to score title norms. 

The British Chess Federation orga- 
luses these tournaments with the help 
of private sponsors. Invitations for 
these prestigious events arc sent 
months in advance, so as to enable 
foreign players to make necessary 
arrangements in order to paiticipate 
The All India Chess Federation 
selected a contingent of ten players 
based on national rankings. National 
Champion Pravm 'llupsay led the 
team, consistuig of Raja Kavisekhar, 
T. N. Parameswaran (both intema- 
jlional masters), Mithrakanth, A. B. 


Vaidya, Bhagyasree Sathe and the 
three Khadilkar sisters: Rohini, Jayas- 
ree and Vasanthi. ITie Government of 
India generously provided air fares for 
the whole contingent. 

'Hie Khadilkar sisters were the first 
to leave for England in mid-July m 
order to partiapate in the Robert Silk 
International at London Rohini Kha¬ 
dilkar was the runner-up behind Nina 
Hoiberg of Denmaiic in this stiong 
women’s International tournament. 
They jouied the Indian contingent at 
Brighton for Britain’s premier event, 
the British and Commonwealth Chess 
Championship. The majoiity of the 
players for this prestigious event 
were Bntish, but there were playeis 
from Commonwealth countries like 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Bangladesh and India. 

Bntam’s leading Grandmaster Tony 
Miles, the highest rated player m the 
tournament, was the hot favourite to 
regain the prestigious title. However, 



RohM KhadMiar ptoying a MflMnlng game agairat th* iworM 
champion Anatoly Karpov 




a stiff challenge was expected from 
Grandmasters Speelman, Chandler 
and Short, along with defendbig Brit¬ 
ish champion Jonathan Mestei and a 
dozen International Masters. 

After the initial scramble, Interna¬ 
tional Masters Strauss and Watson 
emerged as joint leaders with three 
points in as many rounds. Strauss 
played a fine positional game to crush 
Short with an imaginative piece sacri¬ 
fice, ending up in a mating attack. 
Miles, Mestei and Speelman fell (jM'k 
with draws. < 

Raja Ravisekhar, who scored two 
line wins in the first two rounds 
shared the second spot with IVi 
points. I lost to Hodgson because of a 
time pressure mistake from a win 
position Thipsay, who won tlie first 
two games, extended himself in an 
apparently equal end game against 
International Master MtNab of Scot¬ 
land. Vaidya and Mitlirakanth had a 50 
pel cent score while Parameswaran 
had a bad patch in the early rounds and 
had only one point from three rounds. 

Round four saw the ebsh of the 
leadeis, Sttauss and Watson which 
ended in a draw after a tense fight^^ 
Strauss obtained the space advantagl- 
in the opening and sacrificed an ei^^- 
change to obtain a positional bind and a 
powerful passed pawn. Watson de¬ 
fended stubbornly and the peace trea¬ 
ty was signed by the repetition of 
moves. 

'Rie Australian International Mas¬ 
ter, Hyorth, pulled off a major upset 
by defeating Tony Miles, the hot 
favourite, to win die tournament. 

Hyorth launched a flawless kmg side 
attack with his lead m development 
and caught the white kmg m a beautifiil 
matmg net, resulting after a tactical 
combination. Thipsay recovered with 
a fine wm over Fide master 't»ary 
Lane. While Ravisekhar consohaated 
his position with a solid draw against 
Hodgson, taking his tally to three 
points, Vaidya improved his pomt 
posibon with a win over Buchanan, 
but Mithrakanth ran uito Chandler 
vriio was regainmg his form. Tlie 
Tamil Nadu youngster defended very 
well to beat back a violent attadr in the 
sieilian defence, but went astray at a 
cruoal position to lose mstantiy. 

in the next couple of rounds, 'niip- 
say was in ftiO c^. He convinctn^y 
crushed Hodgson and Hebden to grab 
the lead from Short and Speebnan. 
Hodgson was the victim eff a dubi^s 
novelty in the skyian luydor variailbft; 
'Thipsay retaliated immediately with a 
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thematic piece sacrifice which mve 
him an overwhdming position and the 
blade king was cornered after it was 
driven to the. queen side. 

Hebdoi lost a theoretical battle with 
Thipsay in the opening Ruy Lopez 
Anti Miushal. Thipsay won a pawn in 
the middle game and nursed hb 
advantage with effident end game 
technique in the double rook enmng. 
These fine wins took Thipsay’s taOy to 
^ve points from six rounds and put 
ui the lead ahead of the Britid) 
. ^’twarts. 

Thip^y therefore became the only 
Indian in the modem era to have led 
the points tally in, the prestigious 
Britidi Championship for two years in 
successiem. ibja Ravisekhar was one 
point behind him at this stage. After 
his loss to Basman, I^visekhar out¬ 
played Gary Lane to m^tain his pdnt 
positition. I recovered from my bad 
patch to score over Fuller and reach 
three points along with Parameswaran 
and vaidja. 

In the next three rounds Thipsay 
met strong oppositiem as Murray 
Chandler put him under severe presa¬ 
ge in a complicated middle game, 
^renn a Ruy Lopez, Chandler bidit up 
ms advantage in tiie form of a powerful 
pwsed pawn but let tlK Indian cham- 
jMon off the lK>ok when his sealed 
move turned out to be a strategic 
error. Thipsay quickly organised 
counterplay and hera the position, but 
in the next round he lost to Shcarl who 
neatly exploited an opening inaccuracy 
to win a pawn and wrap the issue 
with a tactical piece sacr&:e. 

Thipsay later bounced back in round 
nine with a fluent victory over former 
world sub junior champion, Stewart 
Conquest. This crucial win kept alive 
Thipsay’s chances of a Grandmaster 
R ! h. At this stage he required to win 

remaining games to achieve the 
no^ 

At the end of the 10th round Nigel 
Short had established himseff as ^ 
sole leader. Recovering from his loss 
in the early rounds he turned in a 
string of victories to retain his slq^ 
remacy over the rest of tiie field. 

Ravisekhar defeated International 
Master Hartson in a marathem battle 
and took his tally to five and a half 
points, while Vaidya had five and 
Kfithrakaifth had four and a haH 
Vadfa. feted well to score his first IM 
Dfjviti, for udiich he had to win Ms 
refoafomg games. 

In the critiod penultimate round 
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T.N. Paramaewaran 

Thipsay was pitted against the formid¬ 
able Britisher Miles with black pieces. 
He employed his favourite Kings Indi¬ 
an defence and obtained an active 
position, while Miles was on the 
defensive, patching up the weaknes¬ 
ses in his position, liupsay, at peak 
form, sacrificed two pawns for the 
sake of initiative and then attacked the 
white monarch. But he had consumed 
most of his allotted time and his flag 
was hanging. 

De^ite playing under time press¬ 
ure, Thipsay performed extremely 
well and in tune he actually mated 
Miles, The tense crowd broke the 
silence with a round of thunderous 
applause in appreciation of Ttupsay’s 
li^tiung tactK^ play. 

Ravisekhar won easily against Con¬ 
quest, wMle I lost to Hebden, and 
vaidya lost to Jackson due to an error 
in time pressure. 

In the tenskm-packed final round, 
the attention of tm spectators focus¬ 
sed on two important £^es. Short 
agamst Chandler and Tiupsay against 
Spedman. Grandmaster Short was 
the leader with eis^t points while 
Chandler was half a point behind. The 
result of this particular rame would 
deteniune the winner of tlm cham¬ 
pionship. On the other hand, Thipsay 
udio had seven and a half points, 
needed a win to score his maiden 
Grandmaster nixm. 

The Shc^-Chandler encounter en¬ 
ded in a. quick draw. Perhaps the 
money involved motivated the players 
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to split the point. Thipsay now had Ms 
golden opportunity to tie for the cham- 
pionshq) and register his maiden GM 
norm. 

But this was not to be. Grandmas¬ 
ter Speefanan defeated TMpsay neatly 
by outplayuig him in a oxnplex midiUe 
game strug^e arising from a carokann 
defence. Speebnan equalised with an 
opening novelty and held a slifiht 
advantage with an active piece posi¬ 
tion. He uncorked a tacticM combirui- 
tion, winning two pieces for a rook and 
leaching a win ending. The rest was 
just technique. Ravisekhar had a sMid 
draw agamst Hebden and ended with 
seven pomts. The final placings were 

1. Short ( 8 V 2 ) 

2. Chandler ( 8 ) 

3. Flasket ( 8 ) 

4. Speelman ( 8 ) 

5. Tiupsay ilVz) 

6 . Ravisekhar (7) 

T he British Ladies' Championship 
attracted 22 participants from four 
countries. Among the four Indian par- 
tiapants, Rohini and Jayasree Kh^- 
kar were the favourites. But a stiff 
challenge was expected from defend¬ 
ing champion Ram Hamid and the two 
British foternational Masters, Sun- 
nucks and Bruce. 

Surpnsingly, VasantM Unni and 
Bhagyasree &the were the early pace 
setters and at the end of three rounds, 
they shared the lead with tiuee points 
each. Rohiiu fell behind with a draw in 
the second round wMIe Ram Hamid 
lost the first game against an unfen- 
cied British opponent. 

In the fourth round, the leaders 
Sathe and Vasanthi, met each other. 
After a tense struggle it ended in a 
draw m a minor piece end game. 
Rohini recovered, winning the next 
two rounds and was half a point behind 
the leaders, while in the penultimate 
round Vasanthi defeated her sister 
Jayasree emloiting tiie space advan¬ 
tage after 45 moves. Sathe drew with 
Rohuu rathar quiddy, freun a Sicilian 
defence. * 

In the final round Vasanthi Unni, the 
sole leader with five and a half pants 
faced Rani Hamid who was half a point 
behind. Sathe had five points but she 
had an easy draw. 

The game between VasantM and 
Hamid was a marathon battle, ending 
fo a draw at 1.30 in the morning after 
104 moves and 16 hours of battle. 
Rohini won easily, tying for third 
l^e. 
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No More An Art 

For cavemen only 

A thletic’s administrators have 
been prompted to chaiuie the 
structure of competition javelins be¬ 
cause they are terrified that the huge 
distances achieved with traditional 
javelins could be dangerous to specta¬ 
tors and even lead to spectator fatab- 
ties. The lAAF has agreed to change 
the specifications of competition jave¬ 
lins by moving their centre of gravity 
away from the point. 

Javelin throwers have come out 
against this change in a very strong 
way. They feel that this ch^ge might 
reduce the art of javelin throwing to 
crude spear chucking. For them the 
beauty of the javelin as it is presently 
weighted is tlat it requires greater 
throwing technique than brute force. 

Hearing of the change, world record 
holder, Uwe Hohn of East Germany, 

J who recently became the first man to 
break the 100 metre mark, said: “It’s 
, terribly sad for the sport. Why not 
I move the run up back 5 metres or so?” 
I Said Britain’s Olympic silver medal¬ 
list Dave Ottley: “the javelin wUl now 
I become a big man’s sport like the shot 
I put Up to now, a smil man who 
I understood how to flight a javelm 
■ could throw every bit as far as a giant. 

! This change will inevitably lead to 
drug abuse.” 

Setting The 
Pace 

Free for all 

T he Sunday Times recently came 
out with some startimg news. 

They suggested that thou^ the offi¬ 
cial world record holder for the 1500 
metres is held by Steve Ovett with a 
time of 3:30.77, yet it’s not Ovett but 
Filbert Bayi of Tanzania who is the 
real recordholder. Bayi set a time of 
3:32.2 m the 1974 Commonwealth 
Games. He won his race from start to 
finish, and m contrast the subsequent 
records for the distance—one by Seb 
Coe and three by Ovett—were all 
achieved with tte he^ of pacemakers, 
which under International Amateur 
Athletic Federation rules is lUegal. 

’The lAAF has always had problems 
in the inmlementation of this rule. The 
Sunday Times quoted one lAAF offi¬ 
cial as saying "It’s bloody impossible 


for us to prove whether an athlete 
who pulls out halfway through a race 
was a pacemaker or was suddenly 
tqjured or exhausted. ” ^ blatant has 
ra(%makuig become, especially on the 
European cucuit, and so powerless 
have the lAAF been in preventing it 
that they have decided to abandon the 
rule from April 1.1985. 

Secret 

Promises? 

Captain’s talk 

W HEN Sunil Gavaskar was given 
back the captaincy of the Indian 
cricket team he said, tlut thou|^ a bit 
surprised, he considered it a great 
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Oavashar: defiMndbig captain? 


honour to lead the country. Gavaskar 
also remarked, “I've been getting calls 
from all over tte place. Yesterday 
even the Sunday Tunes called from 
London to know the latest.” 

But what did the Indian skipper tell 
the foreign publication? The paper 
reported that Gavaskar “is not entire¬ 
ly happy with his remstatement as 
captain for the senes of one-days 
against Australia and the short tour of 
Pakistan. ” Gavaskar feeling ffit and 
fat’ told the London daily on tte phone 
from Delhi that “unless he is also 
assured of the job in the forthcoming 
senes agamst England, he wiO decline 
the offer.” 

Has Gavaskar been assured the 
captaincy for the senes against Eng¬ 
land or has he gone back on his word? 

Never Bering 

Yorkshire diary 

ORKSHlRE's cricket captain 
David Bairstow has written a 


book, ‘A Yoilcshire Dia^, and it is to 
be rdeased shortly. Bairstow narrates 
quite a few funny happenings. 

Mike Bore had always {dayed finr 
Yoikshire and it was only this season 
that he switched to Nottinghamshire. 

At Middlesbrou^ in 1972, York¬ 
shire had to lend Gloucestershire a 
fielder, and Bore was sent out to do 
the job. Boycott, then captain, was 
batting. Wtkn he was on 68 he hooked 
Procter and was cau(d)t-by Bore at Y 
long leg. 

Bairstow continues: “Instead of 
staying on the boundary and looking 
sheepish, in inarched Bore with a 
great grin on his face to join tte 
celebrating Gloucestershire fielders. 
When he rot back to the dressing- 
room, he found that his irate captain 
had picked up Bore’s cricket-bag and 
thrown it into the opposition room.” 

Dying Young 

But winning 

D isturbing reports of prema- if 
ture deaths of a large number of f 
Soviet sportsmen and athletes are 
circulating ui the Western Press. 

These ‘reports’ or ‘rumours’, whatev¬ 
er one wcnild like to call them, are 
an>arently being inspired by material 
rothered by the American secret ser¬ 
vices. 

It 1 $ alleged that as a result of drug 
abuse more than 50 leading Soviet 
sportsmen have met with death at an 
early age. 

'Ihe rumours first began after the 
death m 1978 of 26-year-old Akeran- 
der Belov. Belov was the star b^ket- 
b^ idayer of the 1972 Munich Olypi- 
pks and in fact scored the winning 
points in the controversial 51-50 vic¬ 
tory over the USA in the final 

Among the otl^ early deaths are 
those of the cyclist Gennadi Komna- 
tov, winner of the 1972,200 km team 
event who died at 29, wrestlmr, Awtan 
Koridee, a gokl med^tat Rome in 
1960 who died at 30 and modem 
pentathlete Albert Mdqjev who died 
at 33. 

Altogether it is claimed that of the 
Soviet Ohimpic medal wimiers be¬ 
tween 1950and 1980.45 have died 
under the ^ 50 and 8 un^ the 
aro of 30. 'Inis conmares wiffia figime 
of 14 dmiths among US medal 
nm. seven of them under 30. 
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cAjEMOciteiiS 


The winner and the 
runners up at the lta> 
lien Grand Prix for For* 
mula I cars: (fronileft) 
Michele Alboreto, Niki 
Lauda and Ricardo 
Patrese 


Morocco’s Said Aouita 
fleft) and Britain’s i 
Steve Cram snappy | 


at the Coca Coia Athie- 
tics Meet in London 




















DELHI 

Getting Tough 

F (.)K all our glorious past in men’s 
liofkcy, Indian women have not 
1)0011 able to make a mark in the game. 
True, our girls are the Asian cham¬ 
pions, but they do not measure up to 
world standards. They may well argue 
that justice was not done to them 
when (hey were excluded from the 
Los Angeles Olympic Competition. 

But one doubts if they could have 
made an impression had they been 
included. 

Not that they are far behind in skill. 
What they lack is power, speed and 
stariiin.'i. An analysis of the results of 
I he women’s World Ctip games held in 
Kuala Lumpur last year showed that 
our girls lost most of their games by 
goals scored against them in the 
citising stages, in short, they failed to 
last the lull match. 

Now with the Chinese girls taking 
to the game seriously, not to mention 
f he .South Koreans, who are training 
h.ird lor the 1986 Seoul Asian Games, 


in mind, they have been putting the 
girls through a hard training program¬ 
me in preparation for the coming tour 
to China. The visit, which was to have 
taken place earlier this suiumer. has 
been postponed to the second half of 
October. 

llie programme includes morning 
and evening sessions of vigorous ex¬ 
ercise and skill practice under coaches 
led by Satinder Walia. 

The younpters wiU have to go a 
long way before they can come up to 
the standard of the A.sian Games gold 
medal-winners. Several places have 
fallen vacant and the new players are 
not of the same quality. But one is 
confident that they will improve. 

Hockey among our girls is not a.s 
popular as in some European coun¬ 
tries or the USA. Unless the hockey 
administration makes efforts to bring 
more and more scImkiIs in to theii told, 
it will be hard to build a strong national 
team in the future. 

Luckily, a new source of talent has 
sprung up. It is the Adivasis of Bihar, 
whose men have already made a 
significant contribution to the game. 


< >ui women’s hockey administrators At least seven of the girls in conten- 
:ire worried about maintaining India’s tion for a place in the national team 
.status m the continent itself. With this come Irom this State, in fact, from one 



Action at the women's hockey camp in progress at the Nehru Stadium 


school—Government Girls School 
Bariatu, Ranchi. TTie Bhengras, 

Gurias and Purtis are rubbing shoul¬ 
ders with the Kaurs of Punjab and the 
Albuquerques and Desas and De Mel- 
los of the big cities. 

Indian women’s hockey couldido 
with more of the toughness of our 
hardy races. Without it there’s little 
hope for our petite eye pleasers, 
against the better biull Europeans. 

A Coir<?i(wnduBt ^ 

CALCUTTA 

Limca Tennis 

T ennis has always been the forte 
1)1 tile Calcutta South Club. They 
have kept (he game alive w’ith various 
coaching schemes, especiaily for the 
younger players. Recently, the Limca 
junior 'I'eiinis 'rournanienl 1984 (East 
Zone) was held at the club’s premises, 
riiis tournament was only for players 
up to the age of 18. Sponsored by the 
in.!ki;rs of a popular soft drink, the 
pl.Tyi*rs were well looked after and, in 
the final stages, sported tee-shirts 
supplit'd by the sponsors. 

The tournanierit saw a lot of young 
players Irom the Eastern region of our 
country, mainly West Bengal and 
Assam, slugging it out. In the boys’ 
under-l.’l singles section. P. S. Krish-. 
nan made short work of Asit Chatur- 
vedi to make the final. In the other 
semifinal, Gary (TBricn got past I.B. 
Barua in a three-set match. The final, 
w'hich was held on an overcast day 
punctuated by drizzles, saw Gary 
O’Brien put up a fight in the first set 
but ran out of steam to lose 5-7,1-6 to 
Krishnan. 

Mridul Chowdhiiry of Assam won 
the boys’ under 15 singles beating v- 
Siddharta I,askar 2-6. 6-3, 6-0 in the \ 
final. 

The boys’ under-18 section saw the 
big hitlers in action. Ram Kumar beat 
P. S. Nilkantan 6-2, 6-1 in one semi 
final while in the other semi final, 
Prateek Chowbey won a see-saw 
game against Amit Chaturvadi 6-4, 

0-6, 6-1). The final, too, was a 
marathon three setter with both the 
players playing very erratically. Ram 
Kumar won the first set 6-3 but 
Prateek Chowbey came back strongly 
to win the next two sets 6-3, 6-3. 

There was just one girls’ section 
and that was the under-18s. dashing 
in the final were Maiini Mukherjee and 
young Bukanya Chowdhury. Sukanya, 
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who is the younger sister of Mridul 
Chowdhury, the under*15 winner, is 
the national chanppion in the under-10 
and under-12 age groups. 

The winners and runners-up of this 
tournament will be taken to Bombay 
where the qualifiers from all the other 
three zones will join them to compete 
in the All India Limca Junior Tennis 
Tournament 1984. 

'Fhe sponsors plan to make this 
•^oumament a regular item on the 
.yearly tennis schedule. 

Pradeep Paul 

Mercantile 

Frenzy 

I NTER-OFFICE sports tourna¬ 
ments create quite a stir among the 
mercantile community in the city. But 
it is the football tournament that is the 
most popular and rightly so since this 
dty is the Mecca of the game in India. 
The Tenth Mercantile five-a-side 
floodlit football tournament held re¬ 
cently at the Calcutta Cricket and 


Football Club attracted a record num¬ 
ber of 47 teams. 

The teams headed by tq> seeds 
Batliboi and Co. and the ottier seeds 
MacNedl and Mamr, Shaw WaBace 
and Machinery N^ufacturers’ Cor¬ 
poration (MMC), were divided into 
eight groups. The two top teams from 
each group qualified for the knock-out 
quarter final stage. Hie third and 
fourth teams from each group fought 
for the Losers Plate. 

There were quite a few surprises 
and upsets in the tournament but the 
biggest surprise was Dunlop. A 
mediocre but hard fighting side they 
came through to Uie finals without any 
flashy play, taking in their stride 
fovountes Carritt Moran in the semi 
final. MMC, by far the stongest side in 
the tournament, faced little resistance 
in entering tlK final. In the semi final 
they crushed Uptons 3-0. 

The final was quite a scrappy affair 
' with the underdogs Dunlop fitting to 
the bitter end. It was only during 
extra time that MMC managed to 
score through Prapul Rawat. In the 
dying moments of the game Rawat 


scored again to make the scoreboard 
look a litUe more re^KCtable. 

But if the final dBnot mat(£ the 
expectations of the large crowd that 
had turned up at the CC&FC, then the 
match to de<^e the thkd and fourth 
places definitely did. Liptons be^ 
with their star Kansdale Dean playing 
in goal due to injury. In sinte of this 
^tons went ahead. Caints hit bade 
in the second half and the issue was 
dedded 2-1 in Carritts’ favour during 
extra time. 

Defending diampions Batliboi had 
to be content with the Losers Hate 
beating Lovelock Lewis in the final 
1 - 0 . 

j. Thomas and Co. were awarded 
the FairpUty Trophy and Jdtai Tea’s 
Ravi Thapa was declared the i^yer of 
the tournament In the traditional 


his title. All praise must go the 
organisers and the CC&FC for m spite 
of the large number of entries and frie 
loadshedding the tournament was a 
resounding success. 

Andy O'Brisr) 
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S«pt«mlMr 

Chris Evert-Lioyd 
salvages some of her pre¬ 
stige as she beats Martina 
Navratilova 6-2, 7-6 in a 
charity exhibition match at 
Rancho Bernardo, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Ramesh Krishnan enters 
the third round of the 
$255,000 men’s Grand Pnx 
tennis tournament at Los 
Angeles with a 6-2, 6-7, 6-3 
win over Danny Saltz. 

1 4Rest of India team, 
fresh from their victory 
over Bombay in the Ir^ 
Trophy, are given a 88-run 
thrashing in a one-day tie 
against die Asia Cup squad. 

The second exhibition 
match, at Kansas City, be¬ 
tween Bjorn Borg and John 
McEnroe goes the same 
way as the first with John 
McEnroe handing out yet 
another strai^t set defeat 
toBoig. 


f5S«ptomb«rIn- 

I wdia and Australia 
are to clash m the final of 
the third Junior World Cup 
Asia-Oceania hockey 
tournament India b^t 
hosts Malaysia 3-1 and Au¬ 
stralia pull of the upset of 
the tournament with a 2-1 
win over Pakistan. 

Michael Ferreira, the worid 
amateur billiards champion, 
is awarded the 1983 Fair- 
play Award by the ftitema- 
tional Olympic Committee. 

The record breaking 
4x 100m relay team from 
llSA, anchored by the 
great Carl Lewis, finishes a 
poor fourth in an interna¬ 
tional track and field meet 
at Tokyo. USSR are the 
winners with Great Britain 
and Hungary second and 
third respe^vely. 

S«|it«mb*rThe 

Rest of India squad 
comes back with a fig^tin^ 
59-nin win ova* the Asia 


Cup squad in the second 
one-day game at DelhL 

Clive Rice of South Africa is 
the best all rounder in the 
world as he wins the Silk 
Cut Challenge single- 
wicket tournament at 
Taunton, London. 

Australia beat India 2-1 and 
win the third Junior Hockey 
World Cup Asia Oceania 
tournament at Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Ramesh Knshnan is edged 
out of the Grand Prix tennis 
tournament at LA by Jimmy 
Connors 4-6, 5-7. Connors 
will meet Elliot Teltscher in 
the final. 

ii ■VSeptembprJim- 

I § my Connors wins a 
see-saw battle against 
Kliot Teltscher 64,4-6, 6- 
4 to win the $255, OCX) 

Grand Pnx at Los Angeles. 

Nandan Bal of India retains 
his Zambian Open tennis 


chanqikmship men’s singes 
crown witha fine comeback 
to beat Sadie Abdullah of 
Nigeria 3-6, 6-0, 7-6 in the 
final at Lusaka. 

4 O^HtmbprThe 

I Othird and final one- 
day game at the 
Ferozeshah Kotla ^und is 
decided with Kapil Dev’s XI 
beating Ravi Sh^tri’s XI by 
five widtets. . > 

The world record holder in 
the hi^ jump, Zhu Jianhua, 
is beaten by Gerd Wessing 
of West Germany on the 
opening day of the two-day 
athletic meet at Njut^. 

if AS«pt«nib«r 

I 9Munammad Ali is 
hospitalised at New York 
alter he exhibits signs cS. 
Parkinson’s disease. 

The Indian svnmming team 
wins eight gold medals at 
the first South Asian 
Games at Kathmandu. 

India’s Prakash Padukone 
shuttles Nick Yates of Bri¬ 
tain out of the fourth Alba 
World Cup badminton 
chanqikM^p at Jakarta. 
Padukone wuis 15-5,15-5. 

Ramedi Krishnan moves 
into the second round of 
the Transamerican tennis 
Open championship at San ' 
Fransisco with an exdt^ 
comeback win over Wojt^ 
Fibak6-7, 7-5, 7-6. 

tp p tpwsbpr V. 

dSwChandrasekhar, the 
tfiree time national table 
tennis champion, hasanar- 
row escape as doctcHs fight 
to save his life after exces¬ 
sive fluids had gathered ui 
his lungs. He is out 
dmgernow. 

Martina Navratilova equals 
Chris Evert-Uoyd's reemd 
fbrSfiomsecutive victor- 
Since Lloyd’s 56 con¬ 
sists of one wwover, Nav- 
ladtova’s 55 consecutive 
wins p considered enoi)^ 
to equal the reoMRl > 
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Three world titles in lOmonths 


H enry AKMSTRONC;. only box¬ 
er ever to hold three world titles 
at the same time, still takes a bit of 
holduig these days although he’s 
.“Xldle-aged. 

. * i'lenry was eleventh and smallest of 
ftiV 15 Armstrongs bom in Columbus, 
Mississippi. He had an uneventful 
childhood until he was 14, when a boy 
flung a coconut cream pie mto his face. 
He was so mad, he beat the boy up. 

‘I found I liked fighting,’ he remem¬ 
bers. ‘I discovered I had a punch and it 
made me teel great.’ 

It was the time of the depression in 
America. There was no woik ui Col¬ 
umbus, so he trekked to Los Angeles. 
When he arrived, all he had in his 
pocket was 2J5 cents. 

Shoeshine boy 

Put mg the day he shined shoes and 
at night dined on soup at the ItK-al 
jtnissioii He fought at small promo 
Vions, oltcn hardly leceiving a big 
enough purse to pav his expenses 
Sometimes he was cheated out ot his 
winnings. 

In those days, white men were 
baimod horn fightuig coloured men, so 
all Armstrong’s early opponents were 
blacks. He soon established a repu¬ 
tation as a feathenveight who could 
punch. 

He was on the wav up, and the 
featherweight champion, Potei Sar- 
ron, just had to put lus crown up 
against this bright new kid. 

X Money talked, the fans demanded 
at Amistrong be given his chance, 
^nd m October 1937 the two met. 
Armstrong won by a knockout m the 
sixth round. 

Fought every week 

Now he was having a fight a week. 
The money rolled in so fast 1 couldn’t 
spend it quick enouj^', he retails. 

Manager Mead decided his man was 
too go^ as a featherweight—^he 
ought to move up a class or two and 
take on lightweights and welter- 
w^its. 

The welterweiihf champion was 
Barney Ross, a legendary boxer who 


And wound up broke! 


HENRY ARMSTRONG 



One of a senes 
from 

Vaseline 

HAIR TONIC 

L . 

had not been beaten for four years. 
But time was catching up with Bar¬ 
ney. He was no longer so fast around 
the nng as he used to be. 

The match was made, but Henry 
first liad to reach the minimum welter¬ 
weight limit of 138 lb. 

Mead made him eat huge steaks, 
dnnk plenty of beer and water. At the 
weigh-in, Armstrong scaled 138 lb 
exactly. 

Ram delayed the fight for a week. 
When It finally took place, Armstrong 
reckoned he was nearly a stone lighter 
than Ross. 

He swarmed all over the fadmg 
champion and won easily on pomts. 
I..ater, he claimed he could liave 
knocked Ross out m the final rounds 
but earned him because he felt sorry 
for such a revered opprmnt. 

That didn’t quite fit his image as 
'Homiade Hank’, the man who never 
let up! 

* 

Unequalled feat 

Armstrong went on to outpoint Lou 
Ambers for the lightweii^t titte, and 
in the space of 10 months he had won 
three world diampionships—a per¬ 
formance which has never been 
equalled. 


He went on to challenge for a fourth 
title, the middleweight crown held by 
Cafenno Garcia, a tough Filipino who 
had held Armstrong to a pomts verdict 
as a welterweight. 

Armstrong said there was some- 
thmg peculiar about this fight, which 
took place on March 1, 1940. 

‘One day my trainer toid me to go to 
a certain gym. In a back room there ' 
were a lot of men smoking cigars. One I 
fellow put a lot of money on a table and 1 
told me It was mine if I took a (five in 
three rounds. 1 told him 1 wasn’t 
interested. Not for a nallion'. 

The next thmg that happened was 
the fi(dit was postponed b^use Gar¬ 
cia was supposed to have a bofl cm his 
leg. 

Armstrong fought that fight the wy 
he fought ^ his fights—ail action, 
punches flying firom every angle. He 
appeared to be an easy winner, but 
the referee said Armstrong had fot^ 
and tewk two rounds away from him. 

The referee’s verdict, a <fraw, was 
greett d with cries of ‘Robbery’ from 
Sie spectators. 

Armstrong kept fitting and the 
dollars kept rolling in. But one by one 
he lust his tittes and his money, and 
the sportswriters turned to other 
young fighters to build up, like Sugar 
RaV Robmson and Willie Pej). 

Armstrong’s addiction to whi^y got 
him into many scrapes and his wife 
sued for divorce. 

‘When everyone was screaming 
"Hiya Champ ” I never thought it 
wcidd end’ he said. ‘But when k ^ 
end, I found 1 had no mbney left. I’d 
spent the lot, given it away or had it 
taken off me. 1 was in a mess’. 

After his retirement, in 1945, he 
drank and idled his time away. He 
tried a comeback, but inevits^ly it 
fiuled. 


Steve Deufllas 

Deep down care. For great looking hair, j 
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Qames Politicians Play 

New Delhi; Know why India fared so poorly m the recently 
concluded Olympics? According to the reader of a popular 
fortnightly magazine, it’s because our politicians and 
officials in charge of sport only know how to play duty 
games. So maybe if toppling governments and thappal 
throwing are included in the list of mtemational sports and 
our politicians are hired to coach us, we’re sure gold medal 
winners 



Playing For Jobs 

Kerala: If you want a job or a promotion, the best thing to 
do IS to play for it. Degrees and hard work don’t count. So 
now everyone who plays, no matter what and where, 
expects to be rewarded with plum posts and plumpier pay 
packets. The Namakuahi high school m Kottayam has the 
best volleyball team in the state. But none of the girls have 
passed exams. So all have been employed as constables! 

■•mi* T*ills 



"fHlS » VOUR UAT WARNlNCi, <rOU» FRCAK — _ 

the WORP PORI PO«$NT/VNSAN A TMNO UPHBRe/* 


TWcrs A PRETTV NA5TV BOPY CMBCK YOOVE dOTlMERE 
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FRANCINA "FANNY" BLANKERS 
KOEN 

OF THt Nt TUFRLANDS WON FOUR 
GOL P MEDAL S IN THC 1948 OL YMPICS 
AL THOUGH SHI HELD THE WORLD 
RECORD IN DOTH THt LONG JUMP 
AND HIGH JUMP SHL ENTERED THE 
IOOMETREl>\SH 20UMETREDASH 
AND THE BO ME IRC HURD! tS 
UL CAUSE OF A LIMIT THREL 

INDIVIDUAL EVENTS SHE WON THE 
THREE EVENTS SHE ENTERED PLUS 
ANCHORED THE WINNING DUTCH 400 
ME TRE RELA Y TEAM SHE WA 9 THEN 
THIRTY YEARS OLD AND THE 
MOTHER OF TWO CHIL DREN 


- r-... 
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WHEN SHE WON THE 80 ME TRE 
HURDLE EVENT IT BROKE THC 
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Oil! 


Sponsored by The Vaztt Sudan TotMoco Co Ltd tohonour SPOKI andencouragelhespinto’compelrttonandadventureinbport 


TATOTOWWARNtNG CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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Crossword 

Mudar 
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naBEi oBaB 


DO (Q KSBDO 


13 Cricketing Sex Symbol (5) 

14 In India it is League cricket, in 
Australia'^ (5) 

15 Australia golfer had a brother who 
played cricket for that country (5) 

16 Hotel in Chandigarh with a cncketing 
background (5) 

Excellent: 21'19, Good: 18-17, Fair: 
16-15. 


Quiz 

Ban(il Ghose 


QUESTIONS 


ACROSS 

1 Soccer infringement (4) 

4 Jmanese table tennis 'great of the 
Fifties ends in a circle (4) 

7 Middle distance runner from Britain 
goes circular in the middle, returning 
(3) 

9 and 10 Olympic high jump champion 
in Tokyo, tne exponent of the 
'straddle' style, comprises a fastener 
( 6 ) 

11 'This ball IS a seven-a*side game 
played mainly by girls and women 

12 Vhe President of the MCC (3) 

13 See number 17 

IS The edib)r‘s initials (1,1,1) 

17 and 13 ‘This’board diving is an 
alternative to platform divirra ( 6 ) 

18 Initials of the cricketer in 12 

19 Initials of cricketer Compton, scorer 
of the most runs in an English 
season ( 1 , 1 , 1 ) 

20 The first member of the Bntish Royal 
family ever to compete in an Europe 
championship (4) 

21 'Mound'for an Australian cricketer 
from the Golden Age (4) 

DOWN 

2 Argentinian footballer in the 1978 
World Cup ends in a preposition (5) 

3 In a table of the bowling averages of 
say, ten bowlers the one with 
the—average heads the list (5) 

4 Aclosing-inofthenvalfonvards 
round the ball on the ground In rugby 

5 ^mith , he raised his fist as a form of 
Black Salute ata the 1968 Olympics 
and was sent back home by the U S 
Olympic Committee His first name? 
(5) 

6 . Athlete on whom the film Chanots at 
Five was based The name contains 
a female undergarment ( 8 , 1 ) 

8 Boxing category begins with an 
insect (9) 


1 Who IS the only Indian to have won 
world rackets championship? 

2 Who IS the first weightlifter to total 
1,300 lb (589 7 kg)? 

3 Who was Alex 'Hurricane Higgins? 

4 Who was nicknamed 'World Cup 
Will!'? 

5 Who has scored most goals in an 
international hockey career? 

6 What IS the highest possible master 
grade'f’d'an) in judo? 

7 Who was 'Bunny Ryan? 

8 The youngest player to win the 
men s singles title in Australian ten¬ 
nis championship became also the 
oldest player to win the title Who is 
he? 

9 Which IS the largest indoor stadium 
in the World? 

ANSWERS 
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Bridge 

Bon* Srhapiio 

Some of Canada's best-known players 
did not play in the trials for the Olym¬ 
piad and I must say that .f this match 
from the final is indicative of the form, 
the new team can hardly be fancied 

♦ - ,* 
c?) A Q J 6 

O A Q 8 7 2 
4 A K Q 10 

♦ AK8632|-n- 1 # J 4 

f;iO N rp9843 

0 10 6 W E^,<jg54 

♦ 9 8 4 3 —3 -La. 1 «; 


4N Q 1C 9 7 5 
c;? K 7 5 2 
O 3 

♦ 7 6 2 

West was the dealer at game ail The 
bidding at the first table 

South West North East 

2 S dble 3S 
Pass 4S 4NT(1) pass 

5C(2) pass pass pass 

(1) A gruesome error, partly because 
he should have doubled, and partly 
because his bid suggested length in the' 
minors (2) Expecting his partner to be 
long in both minors but five hearts 
would not have been easy as the cards 
lay South was two down, losing 200 
instead of gaming a large number from 
four spades doubled 
At the other table 


South 

West 

North 

East 


2 S 

3S 

Pass 

3NT(1) 

pass 

4S(2) 

pass 

4NT 

pass 

pass 

pass 


(1) Four hearts is better, I think, when 
partner has bid three spades over two 
spades 

(2) Another bad bid, partners do 
sometimes know what they am doing ^ 
diamond lead went to the queen aria 
king East returned the 4 of spades. The 
9 lost to the king and the declarer later 
established his tenth tnck by leading the 
queen of spades and pinning the jack. 
Tnls weak’s quir At game to East-West 
North operas three spades. East doubles 
and South holds 

♦ J942.CPA4 0 5;*1*1098 783 
What should South call? 

Answer: A raise to four, or even five, 
spades would not be a mistake, but 
more subtle is a lead-directing bid of 
four diamonds Over a likely four hearts 
South bids four spades. If the opponents 
go to five hearts, a diamond teM may 
well deteat them. South will plan to win 
the first heart, give partner ftte lead, and.' 
score a diamond ruff. ' 
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pocket camera 

with 3-element Glass Lens and 
2 Aperture Settings 


Created in the true spirit of perfection, 
MINIQUEEN is another addition to the National 
Camera family 

It's a truly powerful day-n-night camera with 
3 -element colour-corrected glass lens and two 
aperture settings-f/11 and f/5 6, and built-in 
flash. 

Sleek and simple, MINIQUEEN is for 
everyone—you. your family, friends and your 
kids too 

Go snapping and flashing with MINIQUEEN— 
the camera that fits every pocket and every 
purse 







NATIONAL /VIINIQuEEN- the only 
pocket camera with picture clarity 
as good as any 35 mm camera. 













NATIONAL INSTRUMENTS UMITED 

(A Govt of India Enterprise) 

Calcutta 700 032 

Small in size—but ntajestic in performance 
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Portrait of two legends. 


Skinil G<ivaskar and Dincsh Exclusives. 

Two of <1 kind ^ botti pioneers in then fir ld, Gnvnskni, 
an fill-tiine < iK.kelinq qieal - and Ginosh l .y< liisives, 
ageless anti enduring in tht'ii appeal. 

And limning (luoiKjfi t>otti is llie line,id of 
(X'l'fection .. as k'cjends are woven into 
Itie histoiv of oui tunes 


■/. * ■ ■ 
i-i- 



Decades later... still the leader. 
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FREE OFFER! 

An attractive 
stainless steel spoon 





with the instant energy of 

G/ucon-D® 



What a wonderful way to sti' Refreshing cooling energy 
up your doily drink of instant giving Glucori D er'nohed witfi 
energy this gleaming stainless Vitamin D calcium and 
steel spoon FRFE with the 400g phosphorous StK it into any 
pack of Glucon D dnnk juice milk tea coffee 

water Or have it plain—but stir it 



- - Limited stocks in selecteci fTKirkets only 

Giucon-D' for Instant energy 
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If you’re over 18, 
and have stopped growing, 
but are still not as tall as 
you’d like to he, INSTA'HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase 
your height upto 15 cms. 


INS FA Hr ’OrtT 1 nrw ifr „ , 
oi.ir>ntific inelhoi nf t-r-r» ' n j 
your hod/ to in<.|-‘a e y ut pi nt 
height Feimdnently Ihou ind 
men and women in tl e tl ' 
lepoited hoiq|-t qi n of n i i 

bv follownq thio ifv >ui m iv new 
heiiht iniieisini nctlio i ' in n 
'urpii^ed I hive thor u il . i , l 
’NSIA-Hl lGHr Unhl - oth i ■■ ill i he , h 
imoiovriPf’ll'' mc'hod- J in fulij endii'-c’ 
INSFA HI IGHT ind i> it w(*r I ffcc'ivei 
ind permanently 


Dr (Mrs [> II GIANANI 

TALL MEN AND WOMEN DOMINATE OTHERS ! 

Y)i IIP )udqf 1 by y n li k Ofinn y ir wh It caret i 
depentli >ti the fii^t impies'-i n yo i cifae locV ii und y u 
md lee for yiur eU mr t pcoj le who iie u ce f il 1 ivt Iht 
iddel 1 set nf 1 tall md unit, inti ei iiality 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESS! 

riie tiller 1 persjti the in le < a„ily lie n in ti leich n.nl 
^ucct love ports jobs and thei plea ii’t f u tx tn new 
en)iy the benefits of ben j lall 

Whether you are 18 or "Vl you can tilt posse-s the tremendous 
asaeta of a striking figure luct ’ weeke «»ft< i giing throu }h 
and practising thii siniplt step by-sUp com e you will be 
able to jam as much as 8 oms tr 15 cm'' n ht ight Fhou mda jt 
men and women in America have expenemed phenomenal 
neight increases by following the rovolutionaty new 
INSTA HEIGHT method 




SPECIAL 7-OAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! m / ■» MHi ■ 

' POST THIS _21 

INSTA-HLIGirr (a division of Business Development Associates) j l,g M 

3/30b Navjivan Society Lamington Road, Bombay 400 008 COUPON TOOAV l h 

Please rusli me your Insta Height programme immediately under your MiMT I 

one week guarantee period If I am not satisfied I understand — 1 ■ 

I can return it within a week for a *ull refund (less packing and m 

postage)~no questions asked.Please tick □ appropriate box ■ 

Q I am enclosing Rs 27 (Plus Rs 3) by cheque/Bank Oraft/I P 0 _ ||| 

□ Money Order for Rs 30 sent (M 0 No - - dated - ) BMMM 8 ■ 

□ I am not enclosing any money but shall poy postman Rs 30 on YWCVA IfIrfllW I 

delivery by VP P Ailll I fl"fliiillil A I 

„ GUARANTEED HEIGHT INCREASE * 

Name- ■ 

Address- J 
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Kapil, not 
Sunil 

CONGRATULATIONS to Sural 
Gavaskar on being re-appointed the 
skipper of the Indian cricket team. 

But It should have been KapiL 
Although Kapil lost the senes against 
the West Indies, there was no doubt 
that he was shaping well and learning 
to shoulder responsibility easily. Sural, 
after all, has a couple of seasons more 
belore he retires and re-instating him 
doesn’t make any sense. Kapd, on the 
other hand, has still several more 
years in international cricket. 

Again, Sunil has always been a 
defensive captain which is so unlike 
Kapil who IS the epitome of aggres¬ 
sion. So, 1 think, the captaincy should 
have gone to Kapil Dev rather than 
Sunil. 

VRABAL GUHA, 

Cdicuttd. 

Political asylum 

THE dramatic move by the Indian 
athlete Gurtej Singh to seek political 
asylum in the US is a grave crune 
considenng the tact that he was 
representing the country when he 
defected. In fact, it is an act of sheer 
cowardice and I think that the Indian 
government should select players in 
the future who will not humiliate or 
insult the patriotic spirit. 

[)R. PRAHLAD GHOSH. 

Calcutta. 


Noreconl 

I AM a regular reader of Sport- 
s world and I feel the magazine is an 
outstanding one. But I would like to 
correct you in one detail. 

On page 26 of the 5-11 September 
issue, the Olympic results were pub¬ 
lished. TTiese were very informabve 
but for one small thing. In the men’s 
long jump, Carl Lewis was the worthy 
winner but there was a sin^ star 
malic next to his distance of 8.54 
metres, signifying it to be a new 
Olgnpic record. 

This is a mistake as the world and 
Olyiipc record stands in the name of 
Beamcm of USA. He leapt 8.90 
metres in the 1968 Olynquc Games at 
Mexico Ci^. 

SUDBEnA DASGUPTA 
Cakutta. 


Towards greatness 

JOHN McENROE reconfirmed his 
No. 1 spot when he pulverised Ivan 
Lendl in the US Open at Flushing 
Meadow in New York. As a result, he 
has now won four US Open and three 
Wimbledon titles which easily makes 
him the top player in the world today, 
if he continues in this manner, he is 
de.stuied to become one of the 
greatest tennis player of all time. 

S. W. FADNIS. 

Bombdv. 


Somersault 

ONCE again, our selectors have 
performed a somersault on the cap¬ 
taincy issue. The very idea of having 
deliberations over selecting the cap¬ 
tain IS ndiculous. In any other coun¬ 
try, Kapil would have been the auto¬ 
matic choice. Kapil happened to be 
our best captain when he pulled India 
from the bottom to the top position ui 
the World Cup. But all of a sudden, he 
IS regarded as a useless skipper after 
India lost to the mighty West Indians. 
Alas, in India, a captain is termed unfit 
unless he wins. 

V. SOUNDARARAJAN. 
bombav- 

Right choice 

THE Indian selection committee 
has made the nght choice in appoint¬ 
ing India's master batsman Sural 
Gavaskar as the captain for the forth¬ 
coming senes against Australia and 
Pakistan. Sunnv is a fine captain with a 
good cncketing brain. Let us hope 
that he will lead his team to victory 
and add yet another feather to his cap. 
SAHfAYAM. CHODANKER. 

Goa. 

World Cup to our 
doorstop 

AS per the wishes of the numerous 
cricket loving public, the World Cup 
has ctnne to our doorsteps. Eaiiier, in 
1983, India won the coveted trophy 
for the first tune and created history. 
Now th^ went one step further. 

Tile ICC, in its annual meeting ui 
July, had decided to stage these 
matches in India and Pakistan. We 
hope to see colourful cricket during 
the 1%7 World Cup wi^ the final 
played at the Eden Gardens, Calcutta. 
JAYANTHISUBRAMANIAM. 
Madras. 
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Another one-day feast 


l^hotographs by Nikhil Bhattacharya 



Kepler Wessels. hero of the game, scored the first century at the Nehru Stadium 
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India’s outcricket 
lets her down 

Mudar Patherya saw the floodlit 
iianio between India and Australia 
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\iistiilii pintd I iwsoii K uk 
till Hill Hogg and Migiiin to toin 
piist llu It pile iltaik with Hogan to 
pioiidi tlu addi'ionil and viiugitid 
snppoit 

Indii ittaiiud ilinost tlu sanu side 
IS u Shiijih itpliting Rogei Hinny 
\ nil oil spiniui Ashok I’atil (Juite 
i '11 itidK Wht n voii lun into i side 
will li\i Itlt handers in tht lust six 
tom lust pi nil IS toi a bowlet who 
bn iks Ihtin nw i\ and tlu sttond that 
lu do* s so illiight 

I'ltilwis lit illation Htrsoiially 
lu I oiiltln f h i\ t t \pet ted bt tter His 
biggi St giine pit nous to this was 
piobibh the Diiltep final last season 
whin wt saw hull for the lirst time 
I rotii Cuttack to lawaharlal Nehru 
Si idiuiii iindtr the lights is some 
I hinge in ]U-.t eight months 

I hough not tht least with Hatels 
bowling Hrought in at the tnd of 14 
oveis as tlu sttond change lie had 
WI sst Is mistuing a sweep off the 
sixth ball I nd of o\ei one A maiden 
Hittl stilt down 10 oiers one 
moil than inv other Indian bowler 
111 tiidid with figures ot one for 27 
whiih works out to 2 7 runs an over 
Whit Ktines would probably have 
appiovtd ol when vou tonsider that 
tht othei bowlers yielded at a rate ol 
tut runs per over' 


Austialia won the toss and prefer 
red til St strike Graeme Wood, 0, 
tdged Chtlaii Shaniia at 11 but that 
was India s lust and last suit ess for a 
long tinu 

Hughts and Wesstls tamed the 
Sion along laiilv well the toimer 
.iltatking his paitnei more juditious 
Huglus got his st) with \ supeib tut 
off Shastii toi 4 tluii did ditto next 
ball 

Wtssils midway appeared to be 
having some tumble .igainst the oft 
spinntis A/ad mid Patti ilternativclv 
lit asseitid himsell al timts like 
wlitn he swung A/ad loi lour tasually 
IS it swatting 1 flv lx ggiiig our iwidon 
and getting along ^ 

Hughes tiitd the saint next ovei 
top tdgtd to Faikat and was out lor 
72 Niiu oveis had Patel waited for 
this 

It was Wtsselb in ilurge trom then 
on Hi tied Kapil over mid wicket 
for I It 174 and Australia two witkets 
down weie going loinfoitablv The 
200 of tht innings tame up in tht list 
over 

then the tutn about \allop and 
Horder wt re stunipi'd Khanna b 
Azad both lor 22 and 0 lesptttively 
at 200 Phillips ran himsell out at 203 
and ton runs liter, Wessels fell to the 
tatth of the matcli Parkar taugiif a 
real blinder at covet in fact, if the ball 
had gone under a bus, Parkar might 
have dived below and taught tliat tix) 

Hogan was leg befoie to Madan Lai 
toi SIX, the bowlers second success, 
while Lawson holed out to Patel off 
Kapil foi two Rackemann was run 
out, the ninth wicket, at the same 
scoie and India were left to get 221 in 
48 overs 

Khanna left early foi 13 lo a Phillips 
latch off Rackemann—a dive that 
would have done Gordon Banks 
proud 

Parkar decided to play it airy-faifv 
There was more height than length *n 
his shots that night He drove Rack 
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The 'sea-et’ Maries 
of Dennis LUlee 

Since the fake diaries of Adolf Hitler aroused so much 
international interest, why not draw a parallel instance in 
sporting literature? Wisden Cricket Monthly saw excellent 
potential in creating such a situation, so it did not take them 
long to generate similar debate. And what better sportsman to 
choose than the legendary Dennis Lillee? Vic Mills responded 
with a freewheeling narrative that is irreverent and 
entertaining. We shall be carrying one piece from the debate 

every month 


T ()|)A\ v\e able to publish llit 

lust full aicount ol how the see 
ret (lianes ot Dennis 1 illee we it 
tlistoeeicd just weeks atte i his le tut 
inent fioin the >»anit 

It IS a elrama which invokeeJ elan 
(lesline jouinevs at loss St etc boi 
(lt*rs, a visit to an aleoholie feu me i 
lest umpire now iiviiip in a vat of 
mulled ekiret in a Itaiossa Valle v 
viiievard jtnunevs to KnitLind to tilk 
to ex plaveis, ineludiii}! tile notoiious 
Butcher of Beetles, and a vital tlut 
ptovided bv one ot the last known 
survivois of a ‘stiekv dojj at the 
(labba 

Ihe kev tiKure in the eli.ima is Beit 
Kidetht fjhan, a 'll veai old tailwav 
enthusiast and journalist with the 
I’eith majja/ine s/;t kv/;tak 
Kidetheithan found his lite tlomin<ited 
by eticket in which the Lillee cia 
plavc'd a prominent jiait However, 
lonj;attei Australian erieket hadiiuni 
bled into luins at the dawn ot the 
lW)s, Kiile the Khan le in lined lasetn 
ated bv the Kami and be e ,init* a 
collcetor ol eiuket memot.ibilii 
In I ‘1Hi the en t e i p 11 si n k 
K idetheKhan laistei slW) (KM) to biiv a 
jex:k strap that onee belonRed to Max 
Walkei, the flambovant tonnei lest 
player Foi UideUKjtbaniuveWorVrtsVo 
nans of lest cneket, the puiehase ot 
the jock-strap was to have laetul 
consequences \esteidav the sioiv ol 


Kielc I he Khan s odvssev into Lillees 
se eic I p<isi boKan to emeii'c and as 
the lust details rit the hithcito iin 
known dial ms Ik come iiiiblie the 
toim ol eontioveisy Ikkkis to taKc* 
lliiec 1 1 C bit Run' now lend Dai 
(I'liu iiiel Mjitu e/e ol i trusthouse in 
C intbi lelKe' was allow i d aei t ss to the 
()() volumes ol papcis held in ,i Kal 
Kooilic bank vault Initiallv sceptical, 
Ilf becanie convinced the documents 
went (.'tnuine Ihe authoritative* Au 
stialian liaiidwiitinK expeit Kck de 
Bill issail ol the I nivcisitv of Central 
New south Walt s in Dubbo has 



ilic idv examined samples ol the di 
aiies ind other ixipti lound in the 
dunnv He compared the handvvtitmK 
with t xamples ol Lillee s handwriting * 
found on betting slips at vanous Ijook 
make IS in Let els He di aw s attention 
lo I like ■> habit ot flattening certain 
characters sue h as p o ni and s 
Ihcse and othei pieces ol evidence 
led de Brieassatl to the conelusion 
th,it the diaties are genuine 

Not all expett testimonv, however, 
has been ol a positive nature h minent 
l.indsea|K* <irchittet Sidney Hill, fellow 
of the l*xch.inge Hotel m bchuea, and 
Senior 1 aster in the town of the 
midnight take away, expressed ‘ex- 
tiemc' scepticism’, while Kimberlev 
Cruise author of Lillee—A Study m 
IviMun, expressed surprise that hp 
was never told of the diarres, let alone 
invited to help authenticate the docu¬ 
ments Amidst this groundswell of 
uncertainty the controversy con¬ 
tinue s 

Bert Krdetheghan had tjo notion of 
wliat lay ahead when he purchased 
Walker's jock-strap. In *late 1983, 
when he set about restoring the 
threadbare crutch, Kidetheghan found 
himself receiving visits from promin¬ 
ent evAustrahan cricketers Con¬ 
versation over ‘a few tinmes’ led to 
reminiscences about the last days Of 
the Lillee era During one such soirde 
a higlifv secret plan, known as 







* 

.J'" tion Bewdy, was mentioned. 

iWwdy was the cover name for an,' 
attempt to fly key cricket officials and 
secret papers out of Perth to hideouts 
where the true spirit of cricket liad 
long since died, namely the corridors 
of the Channel 9 studios in Sydney. 
Here the welter of cricket fact and 
fa tion would remain completely safe 
from outside interference. 

Of the ten aircraft disiwlched from 
f’erth on the night of Lillee’s birthday 
in 198.'}, one vanished. When Lillee 
. -~^as told Uiat all efforts to contact thg 
plane had failed he displayed ^cat 
distress and spoke of ‘important files'. 

Ridetheghan, his curiosity aroused, 
soon discovered the name of the 
missing pilot. ITie next step was to 
set about tracing the flight path ol the 
doomed airrratt, I)KL-OK. 'Fhe mis¬ 
conception by earlier researchers had 
been that the aircraft had crashed en 
route to that other cricketing wilder¬ 
ness, Yorkshire! Ridetheghan found 
ollicrwise. The pilot of the missing 
plane had been buried at the township 
of Koolyanobbing, 120 miles or so 
west of Kalgoorlie. But finding tlie 
grave was one thing; finding out what 
! hapt)cned to tlie plane and its cargo 
^ was another. After all, both he and his 
editor colleague of Stickybeak were 
now quite blatantly fossicking in the 
bush, a practice much frowned upon 


Aussie English 

GABBA—Woolloongabba, Brisbane's 
Cricket Ground, where they drink unbe¬ 
lievable quantities of Swan Lager, fight 
in the stands, have parties, and some¬ 
times play cricket as well. 

DUNNY—Colloquially referred to as 
“the gents' room.” 

SWAN LAGfcH—Australia's water of 
life, which comes in cans. Beer cans. 
No Aussie would think of watching a 
cricket match without an adequate 
supply 

JINNIES—What you crack open to 
get at your Swan Lager. 


by l<Kal aboriginal groups. 

In February 1984 Kidetlicghan re¬ 
turned to Koolyanobbing, this time 
detennined to risk asking questions of 
the townsfolk. This proved a gamble 
worth taking. From the wife of a 
-Thorn Birds film extra en route, 
somew'hat dejectedly in the company 
of career-conscious kangaroos, to 
Burbank, he learnt how the doomed 
aircraft was soon losing height above 
the town. Slowly but surely 
Ridetheghan began to uncover details 
of the fate of the cargo. He learnt that 
debris from the plane included several 
personal effects of Lillee's and—most 
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intriguing oi ali—that the wreckage 
had included'a'inetal box. This was a 
most interesting discovery, as pre¬ 
viously we were aware only of Lillee’s 
attempt to niarkel a metal bat. Inside 
the box. amidst the confusion of bet- 
luig slips, heddbands, and several 
sweat-soaked' shirts, were exercise 
books headed ‘Sums’, ‘Spelling’ and 
‘The Sporting Life Guide to Track 
Form 1982-83’. The majority, howev¬ 
er, bore the labc'l ‘Property of a Fast 
Bowler’. 

'I'hrough his painstaking enquiries 
Ridetheghan learnt of the identity of 
the man who had spirited the material 
away. This .sad. pathetic, former Test 
umpire, forced into exile by the in¬ 
tense pressure from constant appeals 
by thoughtless fast bowlers, and now 
resident in a small but homely vat of 
mulled claret, north of Adelaide, had 
hidden the diaries in an outside dunny 
for a tew days, then, in the confusion 
and chaos of Lillee’s retirement, had 
succeeded in transporting himself and 
the documents across the border into 
South Australia. 

Ridetheghan now tracked him down 
and persuaded him, for an undisclosed 
sut>ply of Swan Lager, to part with his 
hoard. Ridetheghan now adamantly 
refuses to disclose the route V.'hich led 
him from Koolyanobbing to the even- ■ 
tual discovery of the diaries. 
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I have faith in myseif 


Mohindcr Amarnath talks to Kuldip Lai 
after his recall to the Indian Test squad 



“I was not wall during the West indies series. I am not making 
excuses, but this is true ” 


How doe<^ n feel lo be back again in 
the National side^ 

I am obviously very pleased. After all, 
the Test team is where everyone 
would like to be. It's the biggest 
cliallenge This is not the first time I 
am making a comeback into the Indian 
team I believe in working ha»d for 
everything I have faith in myself, 
^ even when 1 am not in the team, 1 
* keep up niv training schedules. As 
^ long as vou ,iie keen, there is no wav 
Z >ou can be kept out lot long 
.* * 
Did \ou evpec t to make the forthcom¬ 
ing tup to Pakist€in Cbpeaallv since 
\ou were neithei called tor the ham 
Tropin maUhes not the firbt two 
oiie-da\ Utah lit 

Yes, 1 expc'cted to be picked Because 
as long as 1 am plaving, 1 expect to be 
in the national team 

Even altei the poor makh vou had in 
the thud one dav tie’ 

Look, you cannot judge a playei on 
the basis ol just one match, and 
espeiiallv on a wkket like the one 
provided Fveivoni' was struggling 
because the ball kojit low in tact, if 
you go bv th« [leitoimanie ot the 
three one d iv matt hes, then Ravi 
Sliastu IS ptobably the only one who 
did well Ihese things do happen at 
the start ol the season 

You att iinhkelv to get any more 
match ptattic e before the Pakistan 
km begins VtiU that hinder your 
chance'- ot makmg the Test team? 
The advantage cleat Iv is with those 
who H ill be pla mg against the Austra- 
bans 

1 don’t think this will affect mv 
chant es. It’s true that I will not be^ 
able to play many matches before the" 
first Test, but Test cricket is a 
difierent ball game altogether. You 
cannot have the same one-day side 
also playing the Test matches. I think 
I can provide the necessary stability to 
the middle oidei 

How would vou rate the piesent 
PakibUiu attack’ 

A lot will depend on the type ot 
wickets provided for our matches. 
Without liman, 1 think, Pakistan will 
depend a lot on bartraz, Abdul Qadir. 
A/eem Hafeez and Tauseef Ahmed 
Hateez is tin: quickest among them. 

How did vou spend the sununer? 

1 was plaving in the Bolton League m 
fCngiand, where 1 got about 96U runs. 





also plaVfd four minor County 
laU’hfs aiifl made :J(X) runs. I also 
K)k about 70 wk'kets. 

/hilt iiuido ytiii hue form dmiiifi the 
ist sensoii iifinmst the same sides you 
ad minilrd earlier in the year? 

feel there were basically two 
'.'.-isous. l.ack ol match practice and 


illne^. : K you remember. tlje«^t 
season IjeRan str?^hiaway 
series against Pakistan. 'I'liere was 
just the Irani match at Rajkot before 
that. There was no time to tind- m\ 
touch in the lesser matches. You had 
to play Tests all the time. 

Secondly. I was not well during liii' 
West Indies series. 1 am not tryhiK to 
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« Mohlndttr is bowled by Holding for 26 In the Prudential Cup 

I final In which he was declared the man of the match 


^juilike excuses, but this is true. | 
';;-sl 30 Uid not Inn’e played the Delhi Test; 
at all. 1 was running liigh fever bcfoj^> ■ 
tile match and also inldrmed one of the . 
selectors about my inabilitv to take, 
pai t. but he insist^ that I play, so 
. there 1 was. coming in at number 
-'seven wlicn •m\‘' original jxisition was 
number three. There was no way I 
could have done well on the field when 
I was not even tit enough to walk. In 
the second innings. 1 was resting in 
the liotv'l. wlieii called to bat. 

lias (hew -in mcsiehl proWeni 
• Why jirt' voii ;iskin.e me that questlc^i^ 

' Because tluU s what iivis irienlioded in 
certain rei)orts. 

People do come out with weird stories 
when vou jire not doing well. It's very 
simple. You luive friends around you 
tiniy when you are doing welt. Other¬ 
wise. no one bothers. Alter the West 
Indies series. 1 did get runs in the 
domestic matcfie.s. so where is the 
question of anv problems with my 
eyesight ? 

How does it feel to have evercone 
around you cntiasitif; your perform¬ 
ance on the held? 

Frankly, it iioe.sn’t bother me. 'ITiat 
was not the first tune I was rempyed, 
from the Test team. I am quite u^d 
to this criticism. 1 never fell anything 
when 1 was doing well, so 1 was not 
affected when the runs were hard to 
come by. I lUst take it as it comes. 
Kvervoiie will obviously like to do 
well. lJut these things do happen in 
cricket. It s a funny game. Look at 
SumI (.buMskar. lie. too, had a bad 
series in the West Indies. He scored 
about 25o runs, of which 147 came in 
one rest, ^■el he is back in top form. 

In smli moments, is there anyone 
Mimd von tryinp to encoarafie you? 
Oh ye.s. my father. He is always, 
around. He is the one man with whom 
I discuss my cricketing problems. He 
, keeps egging me on. During * the 
l-ahore Test - of the last tour, my 
.father told rite; ’’Listen, tliis is an 
important match for you. since you 
have made a comeback to the side and 
you must get a hundred, so play your 
normal game." On the fourth evening, 

. when 1 was batting on 67, he came to 
my room and advised me to play 
•'hnran on the front foot. 1 did exactly 
that aiwl went on to make a hundred. 
Hut this was not the first time his 
encouragement and advice helped me 




to perlorm better. After the dis¬ 
astrous Pakistan tour in 1978, 1 played 
in the first 'lest against Kallicharran’s 
West Indians at llombay, and then 
was dropped. I was very depressed' 
and even had a mind to quit the Rame. 
Ik'cause of this. I decided to skip the 
North Zone fixture against the tour¬ 
ists at Jullundur. When my father 
heard of it. he insisted that 1 play since 
I had nothing to lose. I changed my 
mind and ^ot r hundred in that match 
and another century when 1 was 
recalled for the final 'lest at Kanpur. 
My tather has done a lot in shaping mv 
cricketing career. 

Have you received the same en- 
counigement from your captains? 

Oh yes, certainly. During the last 
series, Kapil was always at hand to 
discuss my problems. Unfortunately, 1 
hive not played many matches under 
Sunil, but he t(M> encourages me a lot. 
In the Hyderabad 'Pest of the 1982-83 
series, we lost Srikkanth early and I 
joined tlavaskar at the ci ease. When 1 
played and missed a few hook shots 
off Imran, Gavaskar shouted from the 
other end: “Come on. Jimmy, concen¬ 
trate." 'I’hat did me a lot of gixid. 1 
didn't play many hiKik shots after that 
for the fear of upsetting him. We put 
on nearly a hundred runs in tliat 
innings. 

Sunil is the right man to kxik forward 
to, ds far as hitting is concerned. He 
lias the right technique and temiiera- 


ment. 1 have always admired his 
ability to concentrate for long hours. 
He is also able to adapt himself to all 
kinds of wickets. 

During the third trial match at Delhi, 
one noticed a change in your batting 
stance. You have b^ome more side- 
on. Any special reasons for this 
change? 

Yes I am not as square-on as before, i 
tried the change during the league 
matches in England, and was quite 
successful. 1 also felt more comfort¬ 
able, so I adopted it. ITie stance really 
doesn’t matter. It’s how you meet the 
ball that counts. In the last season, I 
had an open stance and moved across 
before the bowler delivered. Now I 
don't shuffle that much. 

I have experimented with my stance, 
whenever 1 am not doing well. When 1 
began my 'lest career in 1969, I was 
absolutely side-on. ITien, during the 
English series in India in 1976, 1 was 
not doing tim well and tried to play 
with an open stance. It didn’t help 
either and in Australia in 1977. 1 
became side-on again/Hiat time 1 
succeeded. 

Hy the time 1 returned to 'Pest cricket 
in 1982. 1 was more open tlian ever 
before. 'ITie latest change came about 
after the failure last year. 1 have not 
consulted anybody on this. It’s just 
that 1 feel more comfortable. 

Which do you aite your best innings in 


recent years? t--. 

My performance durkig the Barbados 
Test of the last four was very satis¬ 
fying. Barbados is the. fastest wicket 
in the Caribbean, even faster than the 
one at Sabina Park. I got 91 in the first 
innings and was on 14 in the second 
when I was hit on the fag: and 
received a few stitches. But I re¬ 
sumed my innings and went on to 
score 80, and the more they bounced, 
the harder I hooked. 

1 also liked the 86 when we won that 
historic Test at Port of Spain in 19®. ' 
It was a good team effort. ^ 

Craning down to the domestic level, 
why do you think the Delhi captaincy 
was taken away from you? 

Probably because Delhi lost last sea¬ 
son’s Ranji final and they (the DDCA 
officialslwanted to rivfe somebody else 
a chance. My good wishes to the new 
captain, Madan Lai. 

Do you intend to continue playing for 
Delhi this season? 

1 am willing to play under anyone, 
provided I am selected, of course. 

Do you have any doubts? 

I was not picked in the team to pla^' ‘ 
Jammu and Kashmir at Srinagar, (the 
match was eventually cancelled). 

Look, I have been playing for Delhi for 
the last ten years and never have 1 
needed to inform them. These tilings 
are taken for granted. 1 keep in touch 
with my father from England, and the 
DDCA officials could have confirmed 
•from my father whether 1 was avail¬ 
able or not. 1 would have reached 
Delhi in time for the match, if I had 
been selected. Since I was not re¬ 
quired to play that match I returned to 
India on 11 September. 

One hears that you were ptanninf(^to 
pky in Australia this season if you are 
not picked in the Test squad. 

1 don’t understand how these stories 
have been spread. 1 returned to India 
before I was picked for the third trial 
match, so where was the question of 
going to Australia? 'Phe^e things hap¬ 
pen only when you^re not doing well. 
Everyone is out to victimise you. 

Maybe your Mher's strained relations, 
with the DDCA has something to do 
with your losing the Delhi captaincy. 
How does my father come in? 1 am 
playing for the DDCA not my father. 
Maybe 1 am bn trial for Delhi as weH.' 
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Benefit matches sheuld be 
done away with 

Raju Mukherjee explains why 


I N India. benefit matches for cricke¬ 
ters have begun in a big way. Very 
I ptniseworthy no doubt. The idea of 
myijding for eminent cricketers in 
old age IS obviously the best 
*» iijemod of acknowledging Uie debt we 
* owt to them. For we must never 
Uuget that these men are the real 
\ inguards ol the popularity that crick- 
ei eniovs throughout the counter. 

Hut then a very pertinent issue 
distuibs me. Are we honestly en- 
d>'a\ounng to help those eminent 
V m kcters who are really in need of 
liiiantial assistance? It is my well- 
K/iisideied opinion that although the 
; ('oiKopt of benefit matches is most 
wckome, the mode of operation does 
not do justice to the high ideal. What is 
the good use of benefit matches it 
among the recipients are names of 
njiaratively contemporary cricke- 
, who are surely in no financial 
' 'Tislress at the moment. 

Make no mistake that these con¬ 
temporary Test cricketers are without 
any semblance of doubt eminently 
qiiahfied to receive testimonials for 
their cricketing prowess. I have no¬ 
thing but the highest admiration for 
these world-class performers for pro¬ 
viding endless hours of delight. 

Hut at the same time one wonders if 
these contemporary cricketers are not 
gate-crashmg into the queue of more 
deserving older cricketers, most of 
whom are in real need of a purse now 
'S^tuheir old age. 

j should not be forgotten that the 
lilfer generation of cricketers, like C. 
S. Nayudu, Vasant Ranjane and Salim 
Durrani to name only a few, were not 
paid thousands of rupees as match 
tees during their days of glory. 

Hence, it goes without saying that 
these cricketers now in their old age 
are more in need of financial assist- 
j ance than the Test cricketers who 
, have retired just recently. I guess 
. priority in the list of benefidaries 
: should be primarily based on age and 
I need. A man Ifice Vasant Rai\jane, who 
• served Indian cricket so very de- 
<i^^y in the Sbeties, tin recently was 


a very disillusioned man. His status as 
an ex-Test cricketer hardly did justice 
to his financial position. However, 
private aid notwithstandmg, the mam 
problem still remains—if the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India does not 
lend its helping hand who will? 

Numerous such instances can be 
cited. First-class cricketers fallen on 
bad days need much more than mere 
sympaUiy. This is espeaally true at a 
time when the cricket cotfers ol the 
BCCI are overflowing. 

One major drawback of benefit 
matches IS the organisation part ol it. 
The player who is'selected to be the 
bejnenciary for a particular exhibition 
match IS expected to organise every¬ 
thing by himself down to the last 
detail. The most important aspect of 
such a system is to get hold of the big 
names of mtemational cncket. That 
means personal contact and business 
sense. And it takes no great imagina- 
tion to realise that a contemporary 
player will be able to rope in the 
modem crowd-pulhng names much 
more easily than someone who played 
crii^et way back in the Forties. 

Then a^m in some extreme cases, 
through sheer bad luck some benefi¬ 
ciaries bse out because of natural 
hazards. C. S. Nayudu’s benefit match 
was washed out, resulting in very 
poor pte receipts. This is, of course, 
an ejcceptional case. 

A suggestion would be first to make 
a list ofnames of first-class and Test 
cricketers who have served the pme 
for a period of time. The BCCI has 
foed a ^rtain limit in terms of appear¬ 
ances. Tills is very praiseworthy. But 
care should be taken not to become 
too rigid in certain deserving cases. 

Then from this panel of names, a 
priority list should be drawn up, taking 
mto account the age and the need of 
tfie player conceni^. In this way the 
assistance will reach the old, the 
ifrSrm and the really needy before the 
other less deserving cases are looked 
into. 

Exhibition matches as benefit 
games for players should be stopped. 


More sensible would be, for example, 
to keep aside 10 per cent of the net 
profit after every home series. (This 
sliould not be very difficult because 
.these days onejhome series every 
winter is the usual routine). For inst¬ 
ance say the Board nets a dean Rs. 50 
lakhs as profit. From this, ^ totd of 
Rs. 5 lakh should be earmarked for 
the players as a benefit fund. And 
every year two ex-Test cricketers 
should be provided with Rs. 2^2 lakh 
each. In this way the old cncketers 
will not only be spared the strain of 
orgarasing their benefits, but they wifl 
hlbo be assured” of a reasonable pen¬ 
non in the form of Rs. 2V'2 lakh, of 
which 80 per cent should be in the 
lorm of a Fixed Deposit account and 
the remainder in cash so that the 
money is not misused. 

Of course, with the passage of time 
there must certainly be some mod*; 
ifkations made in the existing system.' 
For mstance, taking inflation into 
account,che beneficiary may be given 
payment at an enhanced rate so that 
there is equitable distribution all 
round. 

The BCCI has taken an admirabte 
stance of allowing every Indian first- 
class cricketer, as distinct from Test 
cncketers, to have a benefit match. 1 
believe certain norms of eligibility 
have been laid down, such as the 
number of first-class matches played 
and so on. This is an admirable way of 
recognising the worth of ex- 
cricketers. But then once again be¬ 
nefit matches should be done away 
with for the same reasons cited 
above. Instead every year the Board 
would do well to select five first-class 
cncketers, one from each zone, to 
receive Rs. 50,000 each. Here, too, 
the criterion of selection would de¬ 
pend. upon the age and the need of the 
beneficiary. 

Hence, though benefits for ex- 
cricketers are very essential, it is time 
we did away with benefit matches for 
they are not mily too cumbersome to 
or^se but p|so too ii^teaited for 
the good of me gpme. 
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QPR and Newcastle United 
gave us our money’s worth 

Prenien Addy 


A mi KF St vtti nanu 1 
liiM U(n|>l<ividin 
(Ik i nuiisli tirst di\tsum 
but .1 MKUitkant ikilttuu is 
altiaih dtUstable I bad 
ieiiuik< d last w(( k th it 
tlk‘ I ondon (tubs iiiiulit 
nuk this till II \i « 

Aisinal I still ted will In 
the skK to watih which m 
now n MU alls that the 
others ait sinipU to 
bi'c.innoii toddi i ioi the 
tiuiinci^ Not on tout lite 
hidttd Xrscnalate 
sc 1 ond in the l ibic ■ small 
i;oilavctat!c <iwa\ horn 
tlicH O’!eat Ninth I ondon 
mals I otU Ilham Hots 
put s 1 lit latte 1 baijan the 
season at a blistc i inji pact 
them laltcled slii'htU but 
ha\c since ii sunk d then 
lotwaid m itdt Ihtiitwo 
tnidlit Id ac c s (dcnnllod 
die and the Ai kc ntinian 
Ossie Ai dillc s ai e c ui 1 ent 
ly untit toi loothall at this 
lend \« tcceii without 
them Kobe Its Mabutt, 
lla/aid (i il\in .ind Hu\ton 
have kc pi the men up 
Iroilt lako Lhido 7 it 
Llooks and \lltn well 
supplied with the soit ot 
passes (hit lit (I ins 
iormtd into eoils 
Iht wetki nddethe 
was howtwti the Man 
chestci United 1 utipool 
tie at Old It ittoid pti\c.d 
be tinea hill house ol 
W) IHH) Ihtie wt It some 
bicathtakim; skills on mc w 
<ind not 1 little dial ictc i 
cithc'r United look till lead 
withapenalt\ but I net 
pool came hack to equ.ilise 
in be (wt cn KoaIkte per 
Ihuet (itobbolai in the 
I iveipool citadel made one 
ot the be st sa\es se en on 
am Ktound to keep his side 
ti the match 

I 


I ivtipoolh i\e not had 
Iht most i on\ me nil? ol 
st Ills to tilt se4ison 
N> M I Ilk I'sss Ilk \ itmaip 
onK unit points be hind 
Ilk It idel^ llkw ittti all 
took I point It M mdkstei 
mil showt d tli.it the \ e m 
Ik \ i 1 be wiitlen olt 

Intlit 1 1 inueLup Mm 
ditsU I Unite d dt \ istattd 
Hill nil \ I 0 and in so doing 
lit looking be ttei In Hit 
week Meanwhile Aistnal 
kt pi to them wiiiiiing wavs 
hv kiioikiiig'sl ikeCitv cold 
with I 1 0diuhbiiig Nitho 
I is md Ki\ we re in piimc 
till III in the middle is w 11 e 
M iiinti and Woodteitk up 
ft out iind Audi rson and 
Sansenn it the back T here 


was ,111 eyteati lung ai tistry 
abeiut them pl.iv vvhiihhad 
t Ill'll di live sol supikirttrs 
10,11 ing with dt light 

Nottingham I'oiest texi 
ut aiikoig the lop six hut 
I5i lan t. lough the ii iikina 
get alwavs honest to a 
l.iiilt admitted tint Ills siele 
I,It ked the big guns e.ipable 
ot making the m stiious 
eontendeis ten 1 tagut lion 
ouis However hisvvt'll 
ot gainst d team will he ditti 
e lilt to defe.it most davs as 
\X est Ham tound to then 
lostm 1 home eneountei 
vv hie h eiieled in .i goalless 
(haw 

hoi pure exeitement. no 
thing this season is hkelv to 
capture the imagination as 








Paul Mariner: Back In prime form 


the 5 ')drawn t ntounter 
he tween Queens Park Ran- 
gcis and Newcastle I in 
ited I l.iving been previous- . 
Iv blasted to a “i 0 defeat by ' 
1 ottenham Rangers 
stemtd shattered at halt 
time whin United wete 
tom up I heir managet 
(luring a team talk spoke of 
letove 1 ing‘some pioles 
sional pndt but hardiv bar 
gained lot what followed 

Within sev en mmuti s of 
the resumption, Oarv Ban- 
nistoi he,ided home Ran- 
gei s’ first goal and this was 
followed seconds later bv 
Stainrod s effort which 
< uried w lekedlv into the net 
to make the si ore 12 ^ 

John (iiegoi v made it 4 .{ 
and I nited knew thev had a 
teal tight on then hands 
riiev me re used this to "S k 
thanks to Waddle and the 
game appealed over, bai 
the shouting ButRangeis 
vvcie tai It 0111 tinishod as 
Wickscinieupwitha 
touith goal and with the 
seconds tie king avvav lot 
the tiiial vv Instil Gaiv 
Mitklevvhite banged home 
the tilth, 

Small woiidei that <ittei 
the match a wag asked the 
dcKtor in attendance tot 
tianquiliscrs Bobbv Rob¬ 
son the Lngland manager, 
a distinguished spettator 
loi the occasion said that 
toi excitement it was the 
best giinie lie had ever 
seen And Alan Mullet v 
the Riingeis managei le- 
maiked ‘Xou wont see 
anothci match like that toi 
anothei ten Veats thank 
(lod" Quite s(i Otheivvise 
a e av aleade ot ambulances 
will be lequited to eativ oft 
the V ictinis ot heait sei 
mes '* 



ItiiMIftKIiiii: India «lwtt 
nidforhim 
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They simply took your 
breath away 

Lawrie McMenemy 


( NEVER cease to be amazed by the 
pace ol English football in the open¬ 
ing weeks of the season. 
f^Most of the First Division matches 1 
"' mvc seen have made me breathless 
'Tust watching them, and I’m hard- 
pressed to recall any moments in 
which a footballer has had the tune to 
settle on the ball and express his 
creative talents. 

There was a good example in 
Southampton’s recent 0-0 draw 
against Manchester United. Despite 
the high number of international-class 
players on view, the almost frenetic 
nature of the game meant that one had 
to look long and hard for flashes of 
theu- ball-playing skills. 

All of which explains why 1 am 
reluctant to make judgements of any 
team at this stage of the season. 

A Teams will not be able to maintain 
r the 100-miles-an-hour football they 
are producing at the moment, and it 
will be interesting to see how many of 
them can compensate for the drop in 
their running power and enthusiasm 
through their technical ability. 

1 am thinking particularly of Shef¬ 
field Wednesday who, like their 
Second Division promotion partners 
Chelsea and Newcastle, have had an 
extremely encouraging start to the 
season. 

1 think it’s fair to say that most 
people expected Wednesday to be the 
least successful of these teams in the 
■,-'Tyst, but till press time, they were 
'>mh in the table behind Nottingham 
Forest, Tottenham, Manchester Un¬ 
ited and Arsenal. 

Although Wednesday are a positive 
team, wiSi tremendous character—as 
they emphasised in fi{^ting back from 
0-2 to 2-2 at West Bromwich Albion— 
I must admit that 1 do not like tl^ir 
approach to the game. 

In common with a lot of oUier 
English League mananrs, coaches 
and players, I applaud Wednesday for 
having achieved so much success with 
their long-ball game, and their 
tremendous fitness and stamina. * 
Vf But I am a great believer in teams 
!^uilding attacks constructively 


through their midfield men, and in¬ 
deed, feel that it is important that this 
approach is widely encouraged 
throughout the First Division, as 
opposed to that of teams like Wednes¬ 
day and Watford, because it is the 
strategy used at the international 
level. 

Watford attracted a lot of criticism 
for their long-ball g^e when they 
entered the First Division two sea¬ 
sons ago, but they seemed to have a 
stronger justification for the policy 
than Wednesday. In addition to their 
First Division results (they finish^ 
Championship runners-up), they had 
outstanding forwards and, indeed, 
used a 4-2-4 system. 

Still, while Wednesday's style is not 
everyone’s cup of tea, it's almost 
impossible to knock it when you look 
at their results! 

One of the ironies of Wednesday's 
approach is that their first-team 
coach, Peter Eustace was renowned 
as an extremely sophisticated, ele¬ 
gant-looking footballer, in the same 
mould as Trevor Brooking. Peter was 
a Wednesday midfielder when 1 joined 
the dub’s coaching staff in the mid- 
1960s, and I remember that we refer¬ 
red to him as: "The Squire of Stock- 
bridge" (the village in which he lived). 

As I said to hun last season: "The 
Wednesday team epitomise all the 
things that you didn’t do as a player!" 

Ai Southampton found in our 1-2 
defeat at Hillsborough the other 


All strikers are expected 
to pressurise opposing 
defenders, when they 
have iost possession, 
but I don't think i have 
ever seen front men 
work as hard in this de¬ 
partment as Wednes¬ 
day's 


sf 


week, Wednesday’s work-rate and 
competitiveness is extraordinary by 
any standards. 

All strikers are expected to pressu¬ 
rise opposing defenders, whra they 
have iost possession, but 1 don’t thmk 
I have ever seen front men work as 
hard in this department as Wednes¬ 
day’s. 

1 was particularly impressed by Lee 
Chapman, the former Stoke, Arsenal 
and Sunderland centre-forward whose 
ability as a target man caused Mark . 
Wri^t all kinds of problems. I alao, 
liked midfielder Andy Blair, whom' 
Wednesday bought fi:^ Coventry to 
replace Gary Megson, and ri^t back 
Mel Sterland. 

It wasn’t difficult to appreciate why - 
Sterland was included m England’s 
squad for the East Germany match. 

He is strong, brave and an excep¬ 
tionally effective attacking player. 

I’d say that Manchester United's 
Mike Duxbury is gdng to find it very 
difficult to remain m England’s No. 2 
spot if Sterland maintains the form he 
showed a^st Southampton. 

But as for Wednesday’s chances of 
remaining among the Championship 
leaders, I prefer to reserve judge- . 
ment! ' 

When discussing the teams who 
have had a good start to the season, 
Birmin^iM—^ne of only three teams 
with maximum points ttti the tune of 
our going to press—-are also worthy of 
special mention. 

They were relegated last season as 
a result of being ifold 0-0 at home by 
Southampton in their last matdt As 
we were walking towards the dres¬ 
sing-rooms at the end of the game, 
Birmingham’s manager Ron Sunders 
told me: “We’ve got exactly what we 
deserved.” 

The comment was typical of Ron, a 
down-to-earth diaracter who has nev¬ 
er been one to dehide,his players, or 
indeed himself. 

Players vfill always respect a mana¬ 
ger is honest with thim), which is 
vdiy Bilmin^iam are a pretty good 
prc^tion bet even at this frantic 
stage of tile seasoa 




Small is beautiful 

Terry Gibson explains that skill and 
speed are more important than 
brawn for a footballer 



Arthur Albiston (left) and Osvaido Ardilea in a tussle for the ball 


There was a time when asming cett- 
tre-forwazds ami centre-mves not 
built like brick outhouses were often 
the victims of prejudice. Sorry son, 
you're too small to make it were the 
words these men most feared. But as 
times have changed, so has tlx game. 
There has always been a place in 
football for small, tricky wingers, 
small, clever inside forwards, or 
small, nimble full-backs. Now, in the 
faster moving, more mobile game, 
small can be beautiful b other le^ f- 
likely positions. Terry Gibson, Covefl- i *■ 
try's 5ft 4ins 21-year-old striker, is i 
not only convbced that bemg small 
actually helps. He also belbves that 
giant defenders are becoming a thbg 
of the past. 


llie days of the traditional beefy 
English centre-forward are just about 
over. Maiit Hateley, my predecessor 
at Highfield Road, may be trying to 
spark a bit of a one-man revival but 
managers now see speed as the main 
requirement in a forward. 

'Fhey rarely find that quality in a big 
man and 1 have noticed in recent years 


that smaller strikers like me are no 
longer so unusual in the game. And . 
the recent European Championships^ 
in France threw up another interest¬ 
ing fact: central defenders are also 
getting smaller. They have to be in 
order to cope. 

In the past it was always the big 
Jackie Charlton type of centre-hdf up 
against a Martin Chivers. Now that 
teams play a more mobile game they 
need defenders with greater all-round 
ability. Defenders these days must be 
comfortable in possession and be able 
to bring the ball out of defence with 
authority to create the extra man. The 
days of the big ugly defender just 
wellybg the bail out of the penalty 
area are gone. If a centre-half wants 
to kick you, he’ll do it whatever size 
you are. 1 would rather lack a few 
inches and be nimble than tail and 
slow. 

Being small probably helps because 
you are often able to wriggle past a 
centre-half while referees are liable to 
be protective towards you against the 
bigger fellows. As a youngster, 
watching present-day Portsmouth 
manager Alan Bali taking on the world 
in an England shirt was a great 
influence on me . At schoolboy levd, 
representative teams tended to cqi* 
tain not the most skilful players,' hiit 
the ones with the most i^werw 
physique. , 



1 was good enough as a youngster 
to play for- England schoolboys. But 
while all the lads I played alongside in 
those days suddenly sprouted up, I 
was left behind. But seeing ‘Bally’ 
proved to me that you did not have to 
be big to be successful and the mod¬ 
em game should encourage youngs¬ 
ters even further that they need not 
worry about stature. 

People still comment about my size 
and are convinced that it works 
^■’Sjainst me. When 1 take my Old 
' 4 Aglish Sheepdog Flossie out for a 
walk my mates reckon I should get a 
saddle instead of a lead! 

But just look around the First Divi¬ 
sion and you can see a wealth of talent 
possessed by the ‘tiny terrors’ Kenny 
Sansom, Pat Nevin, Micky Thomas, 
Vince Hilaire, Adrian Heath, Eric 
Gates, Remi Moses, David 
McCreery, Ossie Ardiles, Geoff ttke 
and Garry Brooke have one thing in 
common. They are all 5ft Bins and play 
in the toughest league in the world. 

And when you look at the central 
defenders who are fighting for interna¬ 
tional places you can see the trend 
.Continuing. Who would have thought a 
new years ago that a'player standing 
5'10" like my former Spurs colleague 
Graham Roberts would play centre- 
half for England? And Terry Fenwick 
and Dave Watson, who did the job for 
England on the tour to South America, 
are both under six-foot. 


Central defenders must have the 
traditional qualities of the old stop¬ 
pers. Heacfing ability, tackling and 
physical presence are just as impor¬ 
tant. But successful defenders need to 
be able to pass a bail accurately and 
have the pace and tactical awareness 
te deal with forwards who may have 
^e on skill. 

It is probably true that being short 
does inspire you to try that much 
harder. I have been my present size 
since 1 left school and ^though I was 
convinced that I would get taller, it 
just never happened. And when I 
made my First Division debut for 
Spurs at 17—against Stoke in Decem¬ 
ber 1979—1 remember thinking that 
they were all giants. Everybody 
looked massive compared to me but 
since then it’s been my speed that has 
parried me through. 

Yet Spurs seemed to be hanging 
mund undecided about ^ving me a 
ftntract bj feet I only tunied profes- 
Hqnal a month after that Stoke game 
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Terry Gibson 


and was then loaned to Swedish side 
Gothenburg while they wondered 
what to do with me! But, in the end, it 
ail came right for me and my depar¬ 
ture to Coventry last October was 
inspired simply by me seeking a better 
deal. 1 had already proved that 1 could 
play at that level 
In any case, 1 never doubted that 1 
would make it. A number of clubs 
were after me when I was at school 
and Belgian {^ts Abderlecht offered 
not only to sign me on but move my 
whole family out to live in Brussels. 1 
was only 14 and it was a tempting 
offer. Tliey were even prepared to 
provide a tutor and although I did go 
over for a few games 1 was never too 
interested. 


Then, soon after playing my first 
game for Spurs, 1 remember West 
Brora’s Ally Robertson flooring me 
with a taclde, then sticking his face 
within inches of me snarling: ‘you’re 

scared of me.come on son, admit 

it’. 1 may have been but I wasn’t going 
to show it because players do try to 
intimidate you because of the size 
difference. They get ftustrated when 
they can’t catch you so they try it on. 

But the big men no longer rule. 
And, although some older fans may 
miss the rough and tumble of the 
scraps between centre-forwards and 
centre-halves, the emergence of the 
new breed of footballer demonstrates 
the technicai improvenwnts in the 
modem game. 



Advantage, India 

Suprakash Ghoshal previews the 
Asian Cup qualifying tournament 


W HEN India embarks on their 
Asian Cup campaign it will be 
the first time in recent years that the 
third most populated nation in the 
world will take part in. an international 
football tournament not as the under¬ 
dogs. Given the kind of opposition 
they had to face in the pre-Olympic 
and the last Nehru Cup at Calcutta, or 
for that matter on the recent tours of 
China and the West Indies, this is a far 
easier tournament and India should 
aim to emerge successful. 

The kind of opposition India will 
have to contend with for a berth in the 


finals of the Asian Cup, to be held in 
December, is surely not awe¬ 
inspiring. There should not be much 
cause for concern. Some of them are 
little known in international football 
while India, despite their mediocre 
performances in recent international 
outings, has earned some respect as 
an upcoming force in Asian football. 

One of the teams in the fray is 
Pakistan. A virtual non-entity. One of 
the leaders in the world of cricket is 
nothing more than a mere fledgling in 
the world of football, something rather 
surprising given the development of 



the game all over the Asian continent 
over the last decade. 

ITiere were two other unknown 
quantities in the competition, Japan 
and Macao. But they have opted out 
and the race is now confined to India, 
Malaysia and South Korea. 

Of course. North Yemen is tnere, 
but it is highly unlikely that they would 
offer much of a challenge, although it 
is a fact that the Arabian nations have 
achieved considerable improvement in 
sticcer over the last few years. There ; 
is Saudi Arabia, there is Iraq, there ^ 
Kuwait and so on. Along with China. - 
they are the flag-bearers of the 
emerging Asian ch^enge. And it is 
obvious that things would have been 
much more colourful had these nations 
been here to fight it out with the 
others in the field. ’ 

'I'hus, India's chances are not as 
murky as they were in the ■ recent 
outings. But a big question mark 
still hangs on India’s preparations for 
this tournament. Did the Indian foot¬ 
ball bosses wake up to the fact that 
this time India stood a bright chance to 
make it to the finals of the Asian Cup? 

It did not seem so. In keeping with 
their style of functioning, the men in \ 
charge once again opted for eleventh'’’ 
hour preparation. They got down to 
business when they were clearly run¬ 
ning out of time. There were only two 
weeks or so to go for the tournament 
when the names of the probables 
were announced and that too when 
some domestic tournaments were on, 
n which most of the probables were 
iupposed to play. And the only en¬ 
couraging piece of news till that stage 
was the chief coach Mr. Ciric MQovan 
was here to resume the training. 

But the selection took everybody 
by surprise. It was backdated on the 
one hand, and myopic, on the other. 

It was said that the selections were 
made purely on the basis of our boys' 
performances in the Great Wall cham¬ 
pionship in China and also the tour of 
West Indies. But both the tours 
showed India in very poor light. And 
one could not help but question the 
wisdom behind retaining the same 
boys, instead of having a fresh look at 
the field, 

But myopia seemed to plague the 
AIFF just as intensely as ever. For 
some unknown reasons, the selec¬ 
tors, or rather the spotters, as the 
AIFF secretary Ashoke Ghosh, likes 
to call them, .clung to an outdated list 
and thus disappointed the follower^ Co 
some extent. 


This, however, is not to say that 
the selection procedure had gone 
totally haywire Most of the players 
who were expected to be in the team 
were here, but there were a few 
^nng omissions too One wonders 
how the topscorer of the Calcutta 
league can fell to get a call to the 
selection trial True, Debashis Roy is 
not the man for the future He no 
lunger belongs to the upcoming gen- 
Ration of footballers, but then his 
^st days are not over yet, and he has 
^ovided ample proof of ^at 
The question of Debashis’s selec* 
tion leminds us of that untoward 
ini ident that shocked the nation dur 
ing last year’s Rovers Cup Debashis 
was one of the men involved in it. and 
one wondered whether that was the 
reason why he did not get the nod 
Perhaps it was, but there was no 
definite explanation forthcoming from 
the AIFF 

Similar was the issue regardmg 
Monoranjan Bhattacharya, indisput¬ 
ably the best defender in ^e country 
at the moment He was the central 
figure in that alleged incident and 
Alh F had taken steps agamst him But 
3 the action was challenged by him in 
the court And now the man is missmg 
from the list of probables Can one be 
blamed for attributing it to the AlFF’s 
wrath towards Monoranjan’ 

But what was more amazmg was 
that the AIFF lacked the courage to 
clarify their stand No question re¬ 
garding Monoranjan found an answer 
from the AIFF secretary Ashoke 
Ghosh, although there was a strong 
rumour that feelers were sent to 
Monoranjan to the effect that he could 
find a place m the team provided the 
court case was withdrawn But 
^onoranjan reportedly remained ada- 
\^nt 

' As if this was not enough, the AIFF 
exposed themselves to further critic¬ 
ism by selecting some totally unde- 
servuig players Footballers as off- 
form as not to find a place in then* club 
teams were mven the nod There was 
Pern Doni, tmre was Babu Mani and 
several others who had recently got 
into a lean patch 
The most important layers among 
the probables obviously are Parmmder 
Suigh, Atanu Bhattacharya, Tarun 
Dey, Sudip Chatteqee, Bikash Pai\ji, 
Prasanta Baneqee and Bisw^it Bhat¬ 
tacharya. Of these, the Mohun Bagan 
Ahalfliner, Bikash Paitji, is growing into 
^an exating (dayer. His gaitne, on the 
baU as well as <m it is very much in the 
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mould of an ideal medio and, even game And the most encouraging 
better, the youngster has got speed, a piece of news regarding the Asian cup 
quality most Inman players are lack selections has been the reinduction of 
ing Panji should prove an asset to the Subrata in the squad of 24 probables 
team As for the foreigners, Ae storm- 

One problem of India at mtemation troopers of the tournament will 
al level has been that the AIFF has obviously be the South Koreans, 
often ditched players of tremendous Strong and sturdy, they are the expo-* 
class too early for no fault of theirs nents of the latest style that has 
oWn Sunply because the AIFF has been emerging in modem football and 
not seen eye to eye with them on the rest of the field is likely to 
certain issues or some of the top experience a tough time from them, 
officials have anything personal against Ihe Malaysians, of course, will be 
them that they have been dropped no less a contender for the top hon- 
firom the national side I am thinking ours, but ui all likelihood thev would 
particularly of Subrata Bhattacharya not be able to outshine Uieu" neitdl- 
That’s what happened to him It was bours Korea, in performance as well 
cnmmal to keep him out of the national as glamour 
squad for so long for reasons that have But all things considered, it is 
nothmg to do with football He is a advantage India all the way It is theff 

superb player, who could go out there home ground and the opponents are 

and run the show against any team no giants All India needs at the 

But his brilliance has never really been moment is to get nd of their inferiority 

harnessed And to me, that’s hardly a complex that has been their undoing 
''ompliment to our approach to the on most occasions. 



Subrata Bhattacharya—ufaloonw back 
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I will throw httle light on, is the gnt of 
this game mare Amving in Calcutta 
rather late in the season after a 
perilous 36 days at sea, Fendraggon's 
Charm was then taken by truck to the 
farm 

There were foui of us who kept the 
mare company on the 46 hour dnve to 
CNSh An elderly Sikh dnver who 
discussed matters ranging from Ami 
' tabh Bathchan to the Akal Takht, 
Roderick Cameron, the 24 year old 
manager of the farm and son of 
Captaui Cameron, a syce who smoked 
over 4U Maharaja bidis a day I was 
the fourth, a sub-editor turned 
copywnter-cum-beer drinker 
The dhabas en route were, as 
usual, hospitable except for the bugs 
in the khdtm The only traveller who 
stayed aloof was our honoured guest, 
Fendraggon's Charm Whenever our 
truck stopped—at level crossings, for 
tea breaks or check points—there 
was always a crowd around it. Every- 
cme wanted to know if this really was a 
racehorse and even our syce got 
bored givmg the same explanations 
over and over again But ^ere was 
bttle else on the journey that was 
bonng. A journey full of beer, biryani, 
broodbnares and bumps 
I was lucky 

Two days after we arrived at the 
Chota Nagpur Stud Fam we had the 
opportunity of witnessing a covering, 
liie protawnists were Midnight Cow¬ 
boy and Fendraggon’s Charm. She 
was first introduced to a “teaser”, a 
spirited pony whose task was to put 
the rehktant maiden mare into the 
mood for mating The pony did its job 


well—^no reward for him, unfortunate¬ 
ly The teasing successfully com 
pleted, the mare meekly submitted to 
the vigorous advances of Midnight 
Cowboy 

The mares are covered in this way 
each time they come into season until 
safely tested ui foal, approximately 40 
days after the last covering date 

With regard to fertility—one of the 
major hazards of thoroughbred breed 
ing—Midnight Cowboy is no source of 
anxiety to the stud All ten mares 
covered by him this year are believed 
to be in foal and in 1983 only one of the 
nine mares he served turned out 
barren 

Apart from Loyal Scholar II, Tif- 
f^y. Highland Gold and Fendraggon’s 
Charm, the four imported brood 
mares, the stud spares no effort to 
look after its old faithful mares Cap¬ 
tain Cameron describes these mares 
as ‘pot boilers ’ 

The special favourite of the stud is 
the aged halfbred Froud Mary, who 
does not need a syce to accompany 
her to the paddocks for grazing 
Although her track successes at the 
RCTC were confined to the lowest 
classes, there was never any doubt 
that she was a big hearted animal She 
completed a hat tnck of wins at the 
Tollygunge Gymkhana races, after 
which she was sent to stud TTie old 
lady of CNSF, Froud Mary Yes, still 
going strong. 

Another old faithful. Gravity’s Rain¬ 
bow, produced Gold Bug whose re¬ 
cent “sensational” upset will un¬ 
doubtedly benefit the farm. Gold 
Bug’s handsome half brother by Mid¬ 


night Cowboy will be ui the sale nng 
early next year along with the produce 
of Pumima, Evening Peal and Miselto, 
all home bred mares of the CNSF 
Besides, there is also a winsome 
soft eyed sister of Highland Pnde out 
ofFioudMaiy All these yearlings are 
the produce of Midnight Cowboy who 
IS shaping to be a successful stallion 
despite the mediocre mares he has 
served so far 

Despite every effort made by the 
Chota Nagpur Stud Farm to give their 
horses the best nutritional require¬ 
ments, one cannot get away from the 
fact that the quakty of soil in eastern 
India IS not suited to top class grazing 
grounds It is for this reason that 
horses bred in the north and south of 
the country are far superior The 
breeder is confident that these efforts 
will produce the desired results m 
future and he is not unduly perturbed 
by the ominous trends that are pla¬ 
guing the horse breeding industry at 
present Captam Cameron’s policy is 
to concentrate on breeding both ex¬ 
pensive horses with classic potential 
and low priced useful handicappers to 
suit the pockets of average owners 
who want some fun and profit from the 
sport He is of the opinion that horses 
of the middle pnce bracket—around 
Rs one lakh plus—^will not prove 
remunerative except by fluke. 

Ten days well spent at a stud farm 
tau^t me a lot. Next time the star¬ 
ter s cone goes up: “Loading- 
. They’re off. Hiinking of Midnii^t 
Cowboy .the teasing... 

Placing a bet now is so much more 
fun. 
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W ITH racing carrying 
on simultaneously m 
four centres one tends to 
miss a lot of what is hap¬ 
pening aU over the country, 
so what better way than to 
have an individual look at 
how the nags were faring in 
Mysore, Pune, and Cal¬ 
cutta. 

MYSORE 

With the season almost 
'^^If way through, it came 
V^s a bit of a blow to hear 
about an ex-Mysore Derby 
winner’s death while rac¬ 
ing. Queen Of The Hills 
owned by Dr. M.A.M. 
Ramaswamy, a winner of 
seven Classics in the 
course of her short but 
brilliant career, had the 
curtain brought down on 
her achievements when 
she fell in the course of a 
race and subsequently had 
to be destroyed. It was the 
filly’s first appearance after 
a very long lay off that had 
been riddled with set backs 
" and it was unfortunate that 
it had to end this way. 
Ridden by jockey Kudereth 
Khan it is understood that 
the filly broke her off fet¬ 
lock and fell, thus dislodg¬ 
ing Kudereth Khan who 
was injured pretty severe¬ 
ly. Thus ended the victo¬ 
rious trail of a filly who had 
won such laurels as the 
lUOO Guineas and the Der¬ 
by in Mysore only a year 
before. 

But problems dogged 
4||her firom the outset. Speak- 
'•^g to trainer Aris David 
^months ago and looking at 
the care with which he 
handled her made one sit 
up and appreciate the fact 
that it was a combination of 
superb care and supreme 
courage on the part of th^ 
filly got her to race and 

win. It is sad tlut Indian 
breeding ivill not be able to 
utilise a filly of the capacity 
of the Queen as she is no 
more, but her reipi will 
long be remembered. 
^PUNE 

9 Form rarely works very 
/ well in tWs centre and half 


The Queen is 
no more 

AdiDavar 


the time it leaves the aver¬ 
age racegoer scratching his 
head and furrowing his 
brow in a futile attempt to 
understand how certain 
things came to pass, and 
some didn’t. But with the 
running of the newly insti¬ 
tuted Pune Derby just 
around the comer, it would 
be only appropriate to talk 
about its outcome. On form 
and paper, the race looks a 
cakewalk for the Chenoy 
trained fiHy Eminence. By 
Grey Gaston out of Tina’s 
Way, this nicely put 
together chestnut, built 
more along the lines of a 
colt, has very impressive 


credentials and although 
she did get beat in the 
Bangalore Derby she looks 
close to invincible here. 

Watching her in action in 
the F.D. Wadia Cup earlier 
in the season would have 
made even her sternest 
critics sit up and gasp in 
disbelief as she clocked an 
unbelievable time and 
toyed with her only adver- 
sory all the way. Of course 
it was over a distance of 
1400 metres and Eminence 
has been undefeated up to a 
mile. 

Western India certainty 
does not appear to have 


anything even remotely In 
the class of Eminence and 
that ought to be indication 
enough that to aU intents 
and purposes, bar acddent 
or the fact that she does 
not run Eminence should 
come in alone. 

It was unfortunate that 
Camineto,the wonder filly 
from the Rashid Byramji 
camp failed to make a suc¬ 
cessful comeback in the 
Owner’s Association Cup 
last week. Carrying 60kg, 
the daughter of Grey Gas¬ 
ton flattered on entering 
the straight but it was 
to deceive and she found 
both the weight and her 
long six-month layoff from 
racing telling on her as she 
failed to get the better of 
Greek Tycoon, a horse she 
would easily have beaten 
had she been at her best. 

Plagued by a suspensory 
ligament ailment and then a 
sesmoid joint, it is a won¬ 
der in itself that Camineto 
9 still managed to race and it 
is a tribute to Rashid 
Byramji to have brought 
her so close to victory after 
injury had put her out of 
training. 

CALCUTTA 

What with the glamour of 
Pune, the Classics yet to 
be run in Mysore and 
Hyderabad, Calcutta has 
been relerated to play 
second fiddle in the Indian 
racing arena, racing mainly 
on weekdays. But id! the 
same their racing still has 
an average of six runners a 
race—an average qqite a 
few centres cannot boast 
of. 

The Bengal Area Cup 
showed Calcutta racing at 
its competitive best. Au¬ 
reus ridden splendidly by 
jockey Nicky Bird just ab¬ 
out got up on the last stride 
to b^t Buttinsky but the 
unlucky runner was Shaka. 
Making his run in the last 
furlo^ the hapless colt was 
moving the fastest at the 
dose but was badly hem¬ 
med in on tte rails and it 
cost him the race. 
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Cricketfs rich heritage 
of humour 

Prominent at cricket grounds throughout the world have 
been writers and photographers, apart from the players and 
spectators, of course. But there has also been a band of 
cartoonists, ready to seize any incident and project its funny 
side. Theirs is not an easy task by any means, as anyone 
connected with cricket will tell you. There is little about the 
game itself that is earthshakingly humorous. Most 
cricketing humour, therefore, stems from the foibles of the 
men whoplay it or the millions around the globe who 
worship it. These four pages present the best offerings from 
Cartoonists At The Cricket, edited by Ken Piesse and 
publkhed by Curry O’Neil Ross of Melbourne, Australia 
















The Batsman: 'Tell yer wot. You be England and I II 
be Victor Trumper!’ 

T umpor was a fhnHing stfoka makpr who enfoyed remarkable buccess in the 
lamp Lnglish seabon o( 1902 tieinq mainly responsibte for tvs team w rwtnq the 
A'fc TheAij trilantpam i^edlotnveifuthpqrtHjndbycoach Trumperwi^so 
vifudhir that feforealkwrvi^P coachman to drive oft skipper Joe Oartinq 
would t k I V r at>oard'> 
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‘You know, for a moment i thought that ball of ybura was going Into the lakel' 

Langoulant comments on the fabulous Marsh brothers from Western Australia Graham Marsh (golf) and Rod Marsh (cncKet) 
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‘I should have w 
beach 


‘First the flamin’ ship sinKa; I break me leg, then 
the blasted sail rips off I Our water’s almost 
gone->and now we’ve missed the first Test!’ 


Emile Memet 
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First South Asia Federation Games 


Surfeit of mountain goid 

Subhash Sarcar reports from Kathmandu 


lAVINNINli doesn’t oomc e;isy. In- 
I WW dia’s Itaul of medals at Kathman- 
1 du certainly looked impressive, but 
before one gets carried away, one has 
to remind oneself that the opposition 
was sadly mediocre. Seen in that 
perspective, the Indian performance 
assumes little real significance except 
for the rare joy and honour of lojiping 
a medal tally. 

There were initial doubts aoout 
Nepal's ability to handle the inaugural 
South Asia Federation (lames, featur¬ 
ing India, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Pakistan, the Maidive Islands and 
Bhutan, apart from the hosts. 'I'he 
questions were soon cleared, although 
Kathmandu's mam venue, the Dasar- 
ath Stadium, had only six lanes for 
athletics. 

The organisers, backed by King 
Birendra and ably led by Sharad Chan¬ 
dra Shah, worked tirelessly and must 
have been dismayed by the sight of 
heavy rain on the morning of the 


opening ceremony. But the stadium 
was crammed with thousands of 
schoolchildren actively participating in 
the colourful ceremony and, without a 
hitch, the first SAF (lames were 
under way, 

'l*he crowd was missing thereafter 
and the handful that witnessed the 
heroics on the track were lucky to 
have been there for Nepal’s proudest 
moment when Baikuntha Manandkar 
and Arjun Pandit won gold and silver 
in the marathon. India, as expected, 
bagged almost all the track and field 
honours but Sri Lanka and Bangladesh 
caused a few worries when they won 
most of the sprint and relay events. 

'I'here was a slightly Chaplinesque 
aura alxiut the Indian athletes, some 
of whom did not even know which 
events they were supposed to partici¬ 
pate in. Enquiries showed that a few 
of them were only informed of their 
events at Kathmandu. The convenient 
curtain of an excuse for an Indian loss 


on the track was that it is the off 
season for our athletes. Thankfully, 
the Indian contingent fared well, but if 
truth .must be told, this was due to^ 
entirely to the lack of opposition. 

Considering this was a minor meet, 
there was still a high level of bungling 
and confusion caused by the Indian 
selectors. Ilijri Nagarwala, ranked 
among the fastest sprinters in the 
country, was aghast to learn at Kath¬ 
mandu that he was only included in the 
4xl(K) m relay. As it ultimately 
turned out, Nagarwala was part of the 
relay quartet, but not before he spent 
a few mystifying hours wondering 
what he was supposed to be doing. 

Paviltar Singh made little impact in 
the 400 ni and the 4x4(M). but young 
Rajinder Sharma salvaged some pre¬ 
stige by finishing third in the former 
event. The relays slipped out of Indi¬ 
a’s grasp because men like Pavittar 
and Bagicha Singh did not have the 
steam to contest the speed of Ranjit 







Aluvihare and Chandratillake in the 
4 X400 m. Ghulam Kibria was the lone 
member of this event who was worth 
his place in the side. The appalling 
baton changing between Anand Shetty 
and Adille Sumariwala made India pay 
dearly in the other relay event. The 
girls did better than their male coun¬ 
terparts with Shiny Abraham stealing 
the limelight. 

Sisters Pushpa and Aswini Nachap- 
pa, Vasant Kumari, Sany Joseph, 
i^eena Peter, Elizabeth Vasanta 
kumari and long jump gold medallist 
^ Hemant Kumar Patel will flourish if 
they are properly groomed and 
trained. Young Satyanarayana, who is 
basically a 1500 m runner, was made 
to run the gruelling 10,000 m and he 
finished the race with bleeding feet, 
India's Inder Singh won the race 
leaving Nepal's Ameeri Yadav 400 m 
behind. Asiad bronze medallist in the 
triple jump S. Balasubramaniam was a 
disgrace. His overconfidence made 
him pay heavily. He had six faulty 
jumps and India failed to win anything 
in this event. 

India’s swimmers dictated terms 
despite the relatively novel experi¬ 
ence of competing in a pool 4.(KK) feet 
above sea level. They swept 24 gold 
medals out of 26 events, but most of 
the timings were below the respective 
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Julian Bolling 

swimmers’ best performances. 

Khazan Singh, with eight golds— 
two of them from relays—was the 
undisputed star of the show. He and 
Bengal’s Bula Choudhury were the 
only two who improved the national 


marks in the lOU m freestyle and 100 
m butterflji, respectively. 

The Indian women were a class 
above the opposition, thanks to the 
Sood sisters—Anita and Kavita—Per- 
sis Madan and Bula Choudhury along 
with Sarita Kinare, Lorraine Var^- 
ese, Meena Thapa and Sonal Nana- 
vati. 

Tliere was also a move to g/it 
Javeda Begum—a reserve svirim- 
mer—a medal, by including her in the 
4 X 100m relay squad. This would have 
meant dropping Anita Sood, who re¬ 
fused as she was understandably up¬ 
set at the turn of events. 

A clean sweep by India's men swim¬ 
mers was thwarted by a 19-year-old 
Sri I^nkan, Julian Bolling, a Royal 
College student who is the national 
champion and son of a former Sri 
Lankan international. He did his coun¬ 
try proud when he wrapped up the 
gruelling 1500m freestyle final with 
panache, leaving behind him seasoned 
campaigners Dharampal Tokas and 
Mohinder Kumar. Bolling took a 
second gold in the 400m freestjde, but 
did so in Khazan Singh's absence. He 
followed this with a total of two silvers 
to prove the only threat to India’s 
dominance. 

India’s success in the pool was 
followed by impressive performances 
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Tlw SOOOm avMit in progress. Satnsm Singh (26) won the gold 



SKjr^mir 



Nepal vereua Bangladesh. The hosta won the football final 


m the weiKhtlittinK drinci with a total 
colleition of slvcii In .iddition, 

a new national mold in th<. Ii^ht 
wtijjht ilass was set bv Jaionohan 
S<tpra (122 5 kf; in the snaUh, plus 
I >2 ') in the ih an <ind jtrk foi a ti^tal 
of 27') kg, .in improvement of 2 5 kn) 

I he other tateKories proved to be a 
vakewalk loi international Mahendran 
and lamil Selvan thouKh Pakistans 
burlv («hulam liastKu Butt wrested 
the middleweight ^old from Hamek 
SiiiKh. with a total lift of 295 5 k);. 
which was a handsome 25 5 kK more 
than the Indian strongman 

Boxing at the iJasarath bports 
Complex had the usual allied lon- 
troversy about judging Each of the 
four P<ikistani contenders went home 
with a gold medal but two were 
suspiciously close bouts against Indian 
boxers India, with representatives in 
each of the eleven weight categories, 
h.id to suffice with five golds One 
could not help wondering if this was 
beciiuse there was no India repre¬ 
sentation on the lury especially since 
two of the five judges happened to ^ 
tioiii Pakistan In fact, in .i singularly 
ludicrous situation a lone Indian pro¬ 
test was nullified toi the simple reason 
tlwt tlie protest fee had not ^'en paid 

Ihe rule bcKik clearly states that 
any team must be accompanied bv at 
least two officials, but there were 
none with the Indian contingent apart 



Baikuntlfa Manandkar at the start 
of the marathon. He gave 
Nepal her first gold 


I from Mr Naisi and Cap! Adajania, 

1 who were theie as special invitees of 
9 the Nepal Olympic Committee TTie 
I quality ot the supervision can be 
gauged fioni the fact that two re¬ 
ferees—one from Ihailand the other 
fiom Si I Lanka—had to be suspe'nded 
Since there was not enough time for 
a full fledged selection procedure 
eleven boxers were flown to Kath¬ 
mandu on the basis of their perform¬ 
ances in the leeent Services Cham¬ 
pionships Except foi internationals 
Kamie and Shanmugham—who en 
copntered little resistance—the rest 
of the squad comprised newcomers 
NejMl’s boxers performed remark¬ 
ably earning two golds Their vast 
improvement stems from the two 
coaches one Russian and one South 
Korean One will surely be hearing 
more of their boxers who will be 
trained bv an American coach for the 
c iisuing Asi<in Boxing Championships 
<it Bangkok next January as well as the 
Seoul (lames 

Rupak Shaima, who took the oath 
at the g.ila opening cerefhony, also 
closed the Games in style when he led 
Nepal to a I 2 win over Bangladesh to 
take the scacer gold ITieir victory 
was not as sweet as it might have 
been if an Indian soccer squad had 
cimipeted However, the absence of 
fill Indian side had a twin effect—on 
the crowds as well as on the balance ^ 
sheet of the first SAF Games. 
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The trials and tribulations 
of Vimal Kumar 


Novy Kapadia investigates 


A l MN ami gaunt 5 ‘)\earol(l 
man witli siKoi striMk>» in his haii 
imi an unkempt appearance tiudgcd 
the suetts ot Di Hu seekingjustiu foi 
his son an international hadminton 
star Ills name is G IJnniknbhnan 
Niii the litlict ol Vimal Kumar the 
No { linked badminton plivt^r ol 
Indiii I Ik kitliei i badminton entiui 
SI 1 st was in Delhi tiviiig to se'ek 
instil e tiom \asuU Sathe tMirastci 
lor (. Ik mu ils ind I ertilisers and 
I'le side lit ol the Hadminton Assoeia 
tioii ol India) lot his son who has been 
tine lie lied with suspension horn Hit 
siHHl loi two \eais 

the Vimal Kum.ii and Hadminton 
Assoeiation ol Indii (HAI) imbioglio 
(Oinmeiued when the 22 veai old 
Kti.ila based star st nt a lequisition on 
() lebiiiaiv M lot pel mission to 
paitiei|)<ile 111 the All Lngiind hieneh 
Inteinitioiial and Stiatsbourgli Intel 
nation il toiiininunts at his own ex 
tHiise I Ol one month in spite of 


Vimal Kumar had to te uh 1 iiglind 
In IK March to plav the qnihfvmg 
lound ol the All Ingland tlnm 
pionship iiid so .ippioaehed the Inter 
national Hadminton hedtration (IHh) 
St < king dlle et entry to the All Kngl ind 
Championships as a qualitied inteini 
tionai plivii 

On H Maieh hi Vimal Kuimi it 
etned the long awaited icpK horn 
SK Chadha Ihe becietm ol th* 
HAI was most unhelpful and stited 
thus 1 am air lid the Committee did 
not sanction \oui it quest Hit Com 
mittee decided to illow onlv the uii 
leiilK selected I horn is ind DberCup 
team to paitici|}<itc in the 1 uropean 
ciicuit touinaments 

Upset at this stcpmothcriv Heat 
ment from the HAI \oung \imil 
Kuinii wrote to SR Chidha t\ 
piessing his .inguish at being dtiiitd 
ill oppoitunitv to get intt i national 
expentiue without seeking mv 
Imamlal assistance liom the Assoc 11 


Cliitl Ministti ol Ki lal 1 K K luiiiakai 
an through Ministii Ml’ (mi 
gadharan and got his i-,,ui nice on 
Match n that Ihc Pieiidcnt ol the 
HAI (Vasant Sathe) hid gneii his 
verb il consent by tele phone ioi Vimal 
to pioicKcl and pl i\ Ihc inteiintion il 
touniaiiie nts 

Vn ovcijoycd Viiiiil piOKukd to 
plav in the inicinitumil louiiiimtiits 
hi the Hieneli Intcinitionil Hidniin 
tion Championships he (jid c xcec ding 
Kwil! winning the singles ilowii lot 
the second uccessive \c ii bv dele it 
ing West (jeimanv s luigeii (n bhlicit 
111 1 1 1 in the timl 
Atler thistiiuiiiph Vimal piocceded 
to London wheie he stiyed with i 
Inc nd ind pnetised d iilv it the Winib 
It don Club liifit^ Viinil Kuimi Ins 
got the singulir honour ol be me the 
Inst Indian plavtt to utti e the 
nu tiibeiship of the Wiiiibk don Squ ish 
md Hadniinton Club 
All seemed blisslul loi Viiiiil 


itpt Utd itc)uesls bv telephone and 
telex Vimil Kuinii did not receive 
am iiiiini iticm Irom S K Chadha the 
seeietaiv ot the Hadminton AsscKia 
turn ot Imlui 
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I (Vacant Sathe: asked the BAI to 
: reconsider 


tion mil fioiii the (lOveinment Vimal 
Kumar was being sponsoied b\ his 
emploveis Air India 
On being idvised bv the IBh to 
direetlv telex (he I nglish Hadminton 
3 Association to see uit his eiitiy Vimal 
I Kumai Hied this ployi On H Mareli 
I 84 Sharet (i Rowan ol the hiiglish 
3 Badminton Association sent a telex 
message to Vimal Kumai which reads 
IS tollows hntiv not accepted at 
present Cable sent to Chadha regaid 
ing vour substiiutmg lor withdrawn 
plavei Suggi st vou consult Chadha ’’ 
It IS extreme 1\ iioiiieal that the 
English Association temk special in 
terest m tivmg to seeuie the entry of 
Vimal Kumai md were willing to 
ateommodale him foi a withdrawn 
plavei I nloitunmlv oui own BAI 
were lalloutj to the aspirations of 
India’s most inotnis.ng badminton 
plavei alter Ftakash Fadukone and 
Sved Modi 

Vimal Kumar now seemed to be at 
an impasse is S R Chadha refused to 
help His fattier iww sought political 
help 1 alkmg to Sportsworld G Un- 
niknslman Nair said “With great 
hope we ultimately contacted the 


Kumai He spent the summei moiilhs 
abroad tiaming md plaving m touiiia 
merits steadilv improving Ins game 
Suddenly on Julv i there came i 
bombshell hoin the HAI which eles 



K. Karunakaran: Intervened on 
VimaFa behalf 
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Vlmai KunMT: cartw in tha balanca 


1 , 4 . :u. 


I troved Vitnal’s peace of mind and 
made his summer of '84 the summer 
ot discontent. 

'ITie letter was a show cause notice 
i to Vimal Kumar, it stated that. “It has 
. tome to the notice of the Association 
tliat vou participated in the (1) French 
International and (2) Stratsbourgh In¬ 
ternational without permission of the 
Association. ITie Executive Commit¬ 
tee ol the Association has resolved to 
issue notice to show cause as to why 
A ou should not be suspended for a 
'period of 2 years from playing in India 
■“^nd abroad for violating a directive 
, of the BAI.” 

Vimal was given time till August 15, 
84 to reply, otherwise action would 
be taken against him This directive 
leached Vimal's residential address in 
Fiivandrum and completely upset his 
father 

Initially. Vimal's father tned to seek 
the help of his state association On 
August 17, the secretary of the Kerala 
Badminton Association, K. Chan- 
drasekharan Nair wrote a letter to 
> R Chadha pleading for clemency. 
But the attempt proved abortive. 

In the month of August, G. Unnik- 
nshnan Nair came to Delhi to request 
r Vasant Sathe (President of the BAI) 

' to stop the show cause notice from 
being implemented and thus prevent 
Vimal Kumar’s promismg career from 
being nipped prematurely. 

In the plea to the President of the 
BAI, Vimal’s father pointed out sever¬ 
al aspects of his career. He said, 
Vimal has even ignored the offer of 
the Kerala University to join the 
medicine course smee he felt that his 
studies for medicuie may not give him 
time to devote to trairang. 

With Parliament in session, a haras¬ 
sed G. Unmknshnan Nair had to 
ii^terally run from pillar to post to seek 
meeting with Vasant Sathe and pre¬ 
sent his petition. He did, however, 
finally succeed. Vasant Sathe accepted 
the petition and impressed upon the 
Executive Committee to reconsider 
the case but the matter is pending and 
Vimal’s future is still uncertain. 

A visibly troubled and upset G. 
Unniknshnan Nair told Sportsworld 
that, “the behaviour of some of the 
BAI officials is vindictive as they think 
that Vimal is a close associate of 
Sanjay Sharma and others who tried to 
form a players union, because, otter- 
wise Vimal has never given any cause 
. for complaint. The distressed fatter 
’■finaUy returned home to Tnvandrum 


in September without gettuig an au¬ 
thentic wntten assurance from the 
BAI or from Vasant Sathe that the 
threat of suspension on Vimal would 


Slazenger 

sponsorship 

A t present, Vimal Kumar, has 
earned a lucrative contract 
with Slazenger to play ten tourna¬ 
ments on the European circuit 
starting from November. Slazen¬ 
ger are to sponsor his entire Euro- 

B ;an tnp. Vimal would also tour 
enmark along with Prakash Padu- 
kone and participate in the Scan¬ 
dinavian Masters tournament. 

The sponsorship by Slazenger is 
a fortunate opportumty for young 
Vimal Kumar as it will provide him 
further competitive experience and 
improve his game. It should also 
give his career a psychological 
boost at a juncture when he is still 
under threat of suspension for two 
years by the Badmmton Associa¬ 
tion of India, and so this spon¬ 
sorship by Slazenger is enabling 
him to continue play badminton at 
the highest level. 


be revoked and no further actum is 
being planned agamst him. 

It IS hoped that wiser counsel will 
preiail and the BAI will be magnani¬ 
mous enough to forget this episode 
and not harass Vimal or his father any 
more. After all, what is most impor¬ 
tant IS continuous exposure to top 
class international badminton since it 
will considerably improve Vimal’s 
game. 

If he 18 then denied the honour of 
representing India because of the 
petty vmdictiveness of the BAI, a 
situation may arise where he is com¬ 
pelled to stay abroad (Denmark or 
England) and earn his iivmg as a 
professional. In that case Indian bad¬ 
minton wdl be the loser. 

At present the BAI executive com¬ 
mittee IS adamant and refuses to 
withdraw the show cause notice. So 
the onus at present is with the BAI 
president Vasant SaUie to try and 
persuade his executive to reach an 
amicable settlement with Vimal 
Kumar and withdraw the two-year 
suspension threat. With Vunai Kumar 
in India at present it would be test to 
discuss the situation with him now and 
amve at a solution which is satisfac¬ 
tory to both the BAI and the badmin¬ 
ton career of this young Kerahte. 



No substitute for good football 

Suprakash Ghoshal reports on how an exciting final created 
history at the newly-built Salt Lake Stadium 

I WAS all for Mohun fiaKan <)iid K<ist tins ciU and nothinj^ less than top IJat'an hovs set the pate of the Rame 
BenRal puttuiR the emphasis on ilass, football would have been in the at a hiRh si ile rhe\ suited forward 
creative, attacking football when the fitness ol things. in a -.(’ties ot powetful moves and it 

two met tor the battle royal in this Miith, however, detiendod on tin' was ill Im k tint denied them an early 
year’s IFA Shield final. A thniler was attitude of the two coaihes, I'K goal to toige into the lead 'r 

what this whole city needed to rekin Haneijee and Ainal Dutta Although Moitsmi tlicie wete a lew flair 
her mterest in Calcutta tootbail, iieithei ot them tan be labelled dt ten plavets m PK’s ^lsenal, and the 
given the insipid treat Calcuttans have siv’C, one eould not rule out the Molnin IJagin coach conceived a 
beenofferedby their stats throughout possibility of a mediocre show, lot i.i .ti lUgv to make the best use of 
the season. East Bengal Moiiun Bagan oneoui.tei them N'aliiiallv (he game piomised 

My prayers were heard. The final seldom rises to any great heighls with to b< an absorbing one nght from the 
proved a resounding success and the tension scaling fever pitch, and the beginning 

point was hammered home once again general attitude seems to be ‘we must It a pity that todav theie aie not 
that there is no substitute for good not take chances' < nnueb teams who encourage players 

football. But, for once that policy was aban to hilK evptess ilieii cieative talents 

Even history was created. This was doned and, peihaps, the motivating lnsUa<l mobtiluhsseemlohecon- 
the first battle between the two giants lactor was the latest change in the vmced that woikeis scive their pur- 
to take place in the newiv-built Salt uiles ol the louniament From this iioscs be itei 
Lake Stadium, which is a gigantic veai there will be onlv one winnei, a 'its thec do, on a lew occasions, 
symbol of India's growing ambitions in diaw leading (he ptolagonists to the but 1 have never known a successful 
sport. About 90.000 people overcame gimd ot a lie-bieakei team biwd on woikets alone 

the city's harrowing transport prob Anothei lactoi was I’K Imnself In I’Ks sihcme ol things, the 
terns to make their way to the threatre Ovei the vears he has alwavs be cm a enijihasis w.is on the attacking skill ot •*’ 
of action. Tills was the biggest ciowd great tielievei in positive tootbail and some ot the* \oung nuggets that he has 
ever to witness a sporting event in it was onlv natural that the Mohun found in Mohun Bagan this season. 



OP &nhji 


ilicic uic uniiutuuwi. 

Dey and Bdbu Mani; there was, the 
fast and omnipresent Bikesh Parqir 
who is aiways a source of danger for 
his opponents; and s(»ne of the other 
established st^rs also. 

Together they are capable of pro¬ 
viding what is known as ^eptertaihir^' 
football which can be effective in 
terms of results also. And Mohun 
Bagan almost tilted the scafes in their 
favour when thejf. got a ,pumber of 
scoring opportunities eariy in the 
. 'i^tch. 

. ,-^PThe most exciting youngster in the 
' Mohun Bagan camp that,, afternoon 
was Krishanu Dey. He is Rowing Into 
a class player, and but for his lack of 
speed—his Achilles' heel—^this yoi^ 
man would have been a sensation 
among the current upcomklg talents. 
He could have been a rolls Toyce of a 
forward by now. But then he has got a 
lot of football ahead of him and one can 
hope that his talent will bloom in the 
coming years. 

It was a foregone con($usion that 
Krishanu would be the prim4 figure in 
East Bengal’s list of targets. He would 
have to face a lot of pincer attacks 
from the East Bengal central defen- 
^iers. In other words, he would be 
bottled up and one expected that PK 
would do something about that. 

But Krishanu was sent too much 
upfront, fully exposed to the counter¬ 
attacks of the powerful East Bengal 
defenders. No less than four East 
Bengal boots challenged Krishanu 
whenever he was in possession, thus 
nipping many a dangerous niove in the 
bud. He would have served his side 
much better as a ^ame-maker, a role 
which he did take oh from time to time 
and spelt danger in the East Bengal 
goalmouth. But on the whde the East 
.^&ngal defenders were successful m 
S^utralising him, which was very 
fhuch a part of their strategy. 

The hero of the East Beng^ de¬ 
fence was Monoranjan Bhattacnaiya. 
This match was one more occasion 
when evety football Mower realised 
what the Indian national tean for the 
Asian Cap would be like ynthout the 
gritty Nfonoranjan. Overcoming a 
painful mtiscld pull, Mdnoranian 
proved the chief sendnd in lus me!s 
defence, almost impossihle to beat.. 
His was a flawless performance^ 
somediing he can be proud oi. 

There csp be 1^ doubt that tte 
^ast Beugtu frontfihe tad rhicK more . 
Bt tnim their, couhtetparts in 



Kartick Sett's move thwarted ^ the Bangkok goalkeeper 
Yamsang »rlsak 


Mohun Bagan and from that point of 
view East Bengal were the favourites, 
in a way. 

But East Bengal was taken by 
surprise when Mohun Bagan started 
the game in a whirlwind fashion, 
without allowing the East Bengd 
frontliners much scope to show their 
prowess in the initial stages of the 
match. 

But the story was different in the 
second half. East Bengal’s forwards 
upset Mohun Bagan’s rhythm and 
avenged the pressure Mohun Bagan 
had put on them in the first. And 
Mohun Bagan lost a match that should 
been theirs. 

Mdiun Bagan, however, had a 
great performance against Mohsunme- 
dan Sporting in the semi final. The 
latter had ^ven them much trouble 
since the bemnihg of the current 
season, but Mohun Bagan avenged it 
aO in style. 

In fact, Molmnmedan Sporting is in 
deep waters now. The amirs of the 
club are in a shambles, discipline 
simply noQ-existenL There have been 
allegations of financial bunglings and 
even worse, one of the top officials 
was arrested by the pofice on charges 
of firaiKial irregularities. 

AU this' surely told on tbe morale of 


the team. It was very rare that aU 
members of the team practised 
together before Uiis tournament and 
the coach would not have been sur¬ 
prised even if Mohammedan Sporting 
had done worse. The coach Abdus 
Sattar was a dejected man when he 
met the Press after his side's ouster 
from the Shieid tournament. He has 
had such an impressive record of 
performance against the big teams oi 
Calcutta this year, but the season 
ended on such an unhappy note for 
him. 

"After the trouble started, things 
became absolutely hopeless in tm 
club. The incidents were a dampten^ 
on my boys' spirits and they luuxlly did 
any preparation for the Shield, espe¬ 
cially this important match against 
Mohun Ba^n. My team sorted so 
well, but could not keep it up and how 
the Cateutta football season has left us 
enmty-handed," Sattar lamented. 

The great thing about this year’s 
IFA Shield is that most of the matdies 
were played in true competitive spirit, 
although the only foreign entre, Bang¬ 
kok Bank turned out to be a flop. And 
the qu^ty of football that was. cm 
display in the final will surely go a long 
way to restore the tournament’s lost 
glamour. 
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with a tennis-ball in a rufnow c6urtyaiiai\ 
one boy grow up to be Sunil Gavaskar? 




The improvised conditions made the 
first rays of the sunny days come shining 
through The courtyard at Chikhalwadi which 
was the kindergarten ot Gavaskar s ciitketing 
education dictated its own set of rather 
unorthodox cricketing rules To play the ball 
against a window pane meant being 
declared out So Gavaskar devised a way of 
hitting the bah straight down the wicket and 
along the ground mce it was virtually 
impossible to get hiin out legitimately his 
team-mates cooked up rules that applied 
only to him They even went to the extent of 
appealing and declaring him out by majority 
verdict when the ball hit his arm 

What that narrow courtyard gave the 
world was not just an athletic youth with a 
good eye and a taste for cricket But a 
thinking cricketer who became India s batting 
colossus But what s the stuff that goes into 
making a colossus, a legend a champion’ 

Hw technology of the ‘Run 
MacMne' 

Technique is the core of cricket 
Even Gavaskar, the perfect touch artist 
you see today, had his share of troubles in 
coming to terms with the technique of 
batting His biggest bugbear was his habit of 
angling his bat on the defensive stroke 
This invaipbly resulted in him being 
snapped up in The slips To re-inforce this 
Chink in his armour. Gavaskar put in hours 


and hours of practice and gave himself up to 
the counselling of Kamal Bhandarkar his 
first formal coach He modelled his batting 
along the lines of the legendary Conrad 
Hunte whose secret was a straight and high 
backlift and a frontfoot light up to the pitch 
ot the ball As a matter of tact Hunte saw 
Gavaskar play for Bombay University in the 
Viny Trophy Though Gavaskar d'dn t notch up 



many runs, Hunte was thoroughly impressed 
by Gavaskar's technique 

The old master was quick to recognize 
the tremendous potential of the young artist 
Hunte s faith in himself as a judge of 
cricketing talent mustve got a leg up when 
he saw Gavaskar play again, in his first test 
series as a member of the Indian team on 
the Caribbean tour of '71 He was a whirlwind 
come of age The artist who'd honed his art 
into a science 

Gavaskars graduation from the narrow 
courtyard to test cricket wasn t a faiiy-tale 
climb to fame It was hard fought 

He sweated at every stage and worked 
till his technique was good enough to gam 
him a promotion to the next From the 
anonymity of the courtyard to Shivaji Park, to 
University cricket, to Ranji Trophy and finally 
to test cricket was a hard run Not only did 
Gavaskar manage it in doing so, he hit eveiy 
known batting reoird in the world of cricket 
out of sight Nothing sums him up better 
than the words of Don Bradman ‘ For many 
years I’ve admired his technique, attitude 
and dedication He's the world's greatest 
opening batsman, an ornament to the 
game 

The loiv run of the ‘Run Machine’ 

According to Botham, “He stands out 
among contemporary batsmen for his 
duiability, composure and high technical 
performance at a time when all test 
cricketers face tremendous pressure ’’ 

That's quite a compliment 

Once Gavaskar got a start m test 
cricket, the precision and concentration with 
which he set about laying the foundation of 
his long innings, innings after innings, 
match after match, series after senes, 
became almost mechanical in its consistency 
A thousand runs per 19 innings The'iiighest 
number of hundreds, the fastest thousand, 
the maximum thousands in a caloidar year, 
the highest test aggregate, the only one to 
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Talent 

Searching 

T he most heartening aspect of the 
Delhi leg of the Limca Junior 
Tennis Championships was the entry 
of nine tiny little boys from Rai, the 
Haryana town, bordering Delhi. 
These boys belong to tte Motilai 
School of Sports, a Haryana govern¬ 
ment public school, and the pick of the 
lot was 12-year-old Deepak Gehlot. 
The son of a teacher in the same 
school. Deepak has learnt the rudi¬ 
ments |)toperly and if he takes after 
his father he should also acquire the 
physique for tennis. For a boy of his 
lean frame and short stride his move¬ 
ments on the com I are impeccable. 

He has a smooth service action and 
good ground strokes to follow it. 
Because of lack of height he takes a 
big swing to volley. Gehlot lost heie 
to a player from Allahabad who looked 
older than him (in the under-13 quar¬ 
ter final) but not before forcing him to 
tliree sets. But by then he must have 
caught the eye of the AILTA director 
of coaching. Sumant Misra. 

Anothei boy to make a g(K)d im¬ 
pression in the undei-l3 group was 
Aditya Sachdeva of St. Columbus 
School, Delhi. Like>Decpak he loo is 
twelve and a seventh class student. 

He has been bi ought up in a tennis 
environment, his father being a 


reasonably good club player. His 
father took him to the U. S. A. recently 
for a shmt coaching stint and he 
showed his improvement by entenng 
the final after beating Gehlot’s con¬ 
queror, jayant Awasthi. 

But he could do little against Kohit 
Rajpal in the final Rohit is now at the 
take-off stage and his progress will be 
keenly watched in the coming years. 
A. Ai^math, Gaurav Sharma and 
Ashwin Damodaran are some other 
names worth noting. 

The under-15 event was a one-boy 
show. Iqbal Dulara dominated it and 
must have found little satisfaction 
from his one-sided victories. For bet¬ 
ter competition, Iqbal should have 
played in the under-18 section and 
Rajpal in the under-15 Iqbal, who has 
been doing very Well for the past 2 
years, is in danger of stagnating if he 
does not move out and play the 
cucuit. 

The under-18 event was a dis¬ 
appointment. None of the bovs looked 
tough enough for a three-set matt h It 
was a foiegone conclusion that Die 
Austrian schoolboy, Sebastian Koch, 
could beat all others standing at the 
baseline. His baseline shots are hit so 
well that he rarely allowed anyone to 
charge to the net. He beat Shiv Walia, 
a bespectacled left-hander, diopping 
two games m each of the two sets 
Rajveer Ranawat lost to Walia in the 
semis but he has good strokes to back 
his leasonably powerful serve. But his 
approach to the game looked very 
casual and movement very slow. The 


Dulara sisters, Afshan and 
Kehkashan, met with little opposition. 
Afshan beat younger Kehkaslun in the 
final. 

A Corroe'pondeni 

MADRAS 

Clearing The 
Mess 

T he Tamil Nadu Table Tennis 
Association had become 
sick body in the last decade and it had 
become obvious that only a thorou^ 
overhauling of the existing office bear¬ 
ers would better the lot of the game 
and the players in the state. 

In the last ten years little has been 
done for the development of the game 
and encouragement of the players. 

However the clouds have at last 
been lifted and the atmosphere is 
much better now, thanks chiefly to the 
fact that the ofiSce beareis vriio were 
in control for the last decade or so 
have been removed. The new office 
bearers, with D. Lakshminarayanas- 
wami from Coimbatore, as president 
and 'I N. Lakshumanan from Tiruchi 
as the Secretary, are a knowledgeable 
and enthusiastic set of people who 
promise to do a lot for the game and 
the players 

In fact, they swung into action 
within days of being elected. First 
they met with representatives of the 
Tamil Nadu Table Tenms Players 
Welfare Association and patiently 
heard the problems of the players, 
lliis was a welcome change for the 
previous 'ITTA committee was al¬ 
ways at loggerheads with the players. 
They then met with the District Clubs 
and took note of their suggestiems. 

The TTTA executive has divided the 
16 distrKts into four zones and formed 
various sub-committees to help ftiem 
in then: work. Strict norms have also 
been set up for selection and rankuig. 

The TTTA is also conducting the 
South Zone Championship ^t Coimba¬ 
tore next week, and in older to 
ascertain the exact number of players 
in the state, the TTTA has decid^ to 
issue recsstration cards to them. 

The new office bearers have cer¬ 
tainly started in an earnest manner 
and u they continue their good work , 
there is every indicatiMt that Tnnfi 
Nadu will do even better in the ^ 
NahcHials. , 

nnabftitiictMiM . » ' 




Challenge 


BM23U8 peie. 

BORN EDSON ARANTES 
DO NASCtMENTO 
IN 1940. 


* *7’\ 


^ CONSIDERED BY / ' \ 

>)SOCCER FANS ,V-w 
*THE GREATEST / 
FOOTBALLER / 

OF ALL TIME (' ‘ 


\ 




TOGETHER WITIh GERD 
MULLER. HE LED WEST 
GERMANY TO THE 
WORLD CUP IN 1974 


T*«-V 
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•«1A. 


AS AN AMATEUR 
PEL E SCORED 
1 216 GOALS IN 
1 264 MATCHES 


FRANZ 

BECKENBAUER 

CAPTAINED W GERMANY ^ 
TO THE EUROPEAN {i 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN 
1972 AND BAYERN- y 
MUNICH TO THREE ' . 

SUCCESSIVE ' ^ 

EUROPEAN CUPS\^ ^ 


af 
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MODERN SOCCER AS WE KNOW 
IT TODAY DATES FROM OCT 26 
1963 WHEN THE FOOTBALL 
ASSOCIATION IV/»S FOUNDED IN 
THE FREE MASONS TAVERN. 
HOLBORN IN LONDON ENGLAND 


TOM FINNEY-NOW RETIRED. 


'.I 


PELE S ABILITY TO PRODUCE THE 
UNEXPECTED THE SELFLESS TOUCH THA T 
SET UP SO MANY GOALS FOR TEAM-MA TES 
THE CONTROL OVER THE BALL THA T 
ALLOWED HIM TO OUTWIT THE CLOSEST 
MARKING ANl > THE SOARING HEADER AND 
SHOOTING POWER ARE ALL L EGENDARY THE 
BLACK PEARl IS DEFINITEL Y THE ALL TIME 
ORE A T OF THIS GREA T GAME 








REGARDED BY MANY AS 
ENGLAND S GREATEST PLAYER 
EVER IN WORLD CUP PLAY. HE 
SCORED 30 TIMES IN 76 GAMES. 
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Sponsored by The Vazir Sultan Tobacco Co Ltd . to honour SPOKI ai*id encourage the spirit ol competition and adventure in sport 

WUTORY WARNING; CIGAfiEHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 


494 SMt«mb«rZola 

A I Budd, the South 
African runner who had 
taken British citizenship 
just before the LA Olyin- 
pics, decides that she will 
no longer compete as a 
British athlete. This is due 
to family problems. 


Sebastian Coe is voted the 
best male athlete of the 
year by the British Athle¬ 
tics Writers’ Association. 
Tessa Sanderson of javelin 
throwing fame is named the 
best woman athlete. 


Qamar Zaman, the Pakista¬ 
ni squash expert, outplays 
Greg Pollard of Australia to 
move into the final of the 
3ingapore Open Squash 
Ch^pionship. Zaman wins 
9-5, 9-4, 1-9, 9-3. 


AM S«pt«mlMr 
MflaMuhanunad Ali is 
discharged from hospital 
where he had been under¬ 
going treatment for Paricin- 
son's disease. 


The first South Asian Fed¬ 
eration Games draws to a 
close at Kathmandu with 
India taking top honours in 
the medals tally with 44 
gold, 28 silver and 16 
bronze medals. 


Martina Navratilova notch¬ 
es up her 56th consecutive 
win and breaks Chris 
Evert-Lloyd’s record for 
the most consecutive wins 
by a woman tennis player. 
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S«ptoiiib*rZhu 

'Jianhua, the world 


record holder in the high 
jump, strikes form after a 
long time as he jumps 
2.35m to win tlw event at a 
one-day international meet 
at Pekmg. 


The Fifth Avenue mile 
meet is won by John Wsd- 
ker of New Zeaknd. 

Pakistan’s Qamar Zaman 
retains his Sinppore Open 
S(|psh Chanmionship title, 



Martina NpvrtPcw ■ f swrrtcord' 
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fwptaimiMrHan 

'jjan of China shut¬ 


tles past Yang 15-12, 

^SrlO to win die men’s 
singles aown at the fourth 
Alba World Cup Badminton 
Championships injakarta. 
The women’s title is won 
by Li Lingwei who gets 
past Han Aiping 10-12,11- 


4,11-7. 


I 


John McEmoe wins the $ 
265,000 Trans-American 
. Open tennis championship 
at San Francisco beating 
Brad Gilbert 6-4, 6-4. 

Lorrame MoUar of New 
Z^hd is just nine seconds 
faster than Carla Beurs- 
kehs of Holland as she 
crosses the finish line of the 
$65,000 Paris Avon Inter- ' 
national marathon at Paris. 


O Ck S«pt*nib«r 

dfiwMartina Navratilo¬ 
va isiithe hi^st money 


winner on the women’s 

professkaial tennis circuit. 
( 




Aaron Krickstein, the 17- 
year-old American tennis 
professional, beats 
Sweden’s Henrik Sund- 
strom 6*7, 6-1 to win the 
Geneva Tennis Grand Prix. 



Swptwnbwr 

Calcutta soccer 


Mohammedan Sorting 
clash at the Salt Lake Sta- 
dhan in the semi finals of 
the IFA Stueld football 


tournament Bikash Paiqi 
scores to take Mohun 


Bagan into the final 


SfptwmbwrP. 

dm m Mithrakant, a 
young chess play^ from 
Tamil Nadu, upsets British 
International Master 
Robert Bellb in the Accu- 
max Asian chess tourna- 
frmt at Bombay. 

Ahatohr Karpov win the 


' ger Gary XaSparov to kiad^ 

' f-G in the Wmrid Chese tide’ 
'eniteat' ' - 
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Greatest athlete in the world 


But he died in poverty 


E VCKY Olympics thtows up its 
hero lh< m.in worn in \ch< s<’ 
n<ime bccoi ns known whetevei ipi it 
i> loved and lollowid It iui\ bt a 
Zatopek, i Numn i Josst Owtinii i 
'*"yark Spit/ 

^ The 1‘)IZ Oanu ■> in Stockholm wa 
no exception It turned up i rna i who 
w IS at claimed ‘the kicmIc>si nil roiuid 
itlilctc in the world 
Hut the hcio who'.e nina t is »ii 
c\ervbod\’s lips during' that lOdiv 
It Stic al of sport appeal iii n > <jtti lal 
ucord of the (lanies in ni loli of 
I Ohmtiit honour 

lhat n'an wa bu Jn llioipc a 
I member ot the aU conqiuin t i ni'td 
I States team 

An immensely p<wti lul m in hr 
’VI born near Pngue 01 lahoiin in 
h of Amtnean Indian patents mx 
n ( tall weighing more th.iii ISO 
1 'iiiid-), he eamo into athletics conipa 
inbvelj late after a gruelling bapitisoi 
f in litni ss, strength ind courage ii iht 
burly buily of Ametican football 
Ihorpe was a naluial alhleU cJ 
jilted spoilsman Not only did tu‘ 

I t xcel at laciossc. hoc ki y and baskc t 
bill He was also i line swimmci and 
boAcr 

In the 1‘)12 Olympic,'- Ihorpi .vas 
111 ihe US athletic s Ic am competmg in 
the decathlon and the uentathion 
Ihorpe won b<Ah alnio ‘ i Ik 
pleased ihe opposition «■ i n t ’usi 
beater}, it was innihil iic d 
Thorpe won font of ihc > ve 
events—the long jump thiowu g the 
C^ivelin, the 2(K) metres sprini and (he 
,~*^ellrng 15t)0 metres—in the' pen¬ 
tathlon 

King’s tribute 

The ck’cathlon, ultimate lest of all 
tound atliietic ability, compristd 1(1 
specialist events spread over tiircc 
days, with points awarded hi «d on 
the existing Olympic record foi the 
events. 

'Phere wei e four track rac es - the 
100, 400 and 1500 metre and the 
llOin hurdles — and six field evenls 
the kmgjMmp, higli jump, pole vault 


JIM mORPE 


One of a senes 
from 

Vaseline 

HAIR TONIC 


discus, shot and javelin Incredibly, 
the non man from Oklahoma won all 
but javehn and long jump’ 

He amassed an astonishing 8412 
points—-088 more than Sweden's 
Hugo Wieslander, and 1(X)0 more 
than the thud-placed competitor 
Swc’den’s King Gustav V told 
Ihoipe Sir, you are the gicatest 
athlete m the world 
hew people would have disagreed 
with that accolade In a short athletics 
caieei Ihoipe clocked 10 sec tor the 
100 vds , ran a mile in 4min 40 1 
sec leapt 6ft 5in in the high jump 
and 2.111 bin in the long jump hurled 
the discus 125lt 8m and the javelm 
Ibdit 

Jim 1 hoipe and the victorious 
American) went home to a tumultuous 
reception J horjre's was the name on 
« veryone’s hp Amenta liked to think 
that Iris teal in the pcmtathlon c-pito 
niisc'd Amenta's superloiity rn athle 
tits 

Bombshell 

Into this atmosphere of justified satis 
faction the Uiuted States Amateur 
Atliletit Union tossed a bombshell 
some months later 


llroipe, they said, was a profes¬ 
sional sportsn^l His OIym{»aii feats 
must be struck from the record 
books, his gold medals handed back 
and awarded to the ruimers-up. 

Someone found out that Thorpe had 
been paid for playing m minor baseball 
games 

Tlrorpe didn’t deny the charge. It 
was true He simply hadn’t realised 
tlrat by accepting money for playing 
baseball he had forfeited his n^t to 
compete in amateur athletics competi¬ 
tions 

Sentence was duly earned out. 'ITie 
record books were rewntten, the gold 
medals returned to be re-piesented. 

Wieslander refused to accept the 
pentathlon gold To him ’Thorpe was 
the onlv man with a nght to it. He 
pielcrred to keep the silver medal he 
had won honourably 

'Fliorpe then became a true profes¬ 
sional sportsman As if to prove Kmg 
(lustav’s words true, that he was 
indeed the greatest athlete in the 
world, the man who had won fame as a 
runnel and football player, and who 
had starred in a dozen Olympic athle¬ 
tic events turned to baseball for a, 
livmg In 191J, he signed for the New 
York (iiants for ^500, and in a 
six-yeai top class career played also 
fot Cmciiinati and Boston 

And when Ins baseball career en¬ 
ded, he returned to his first love— 
American Football — and played that 
professionally until 1926. 

Vet Big Jim died in near-poverty at 
laimita. California, ui March 19^. 

F.ven after death, Jim 'Thorpe cem- 
tinued to be honoured Burt Lancaster 
starred in a film of his life, ‘Man of 
Bionze’ An American town was 
named after him. 

'Ttiere, to this day, stands a merao- 
iiai ‘insenbed with the King’s tnbute; 
Sir, you are the greatest athlete m 
the world ’ 


$tev8 OouBlas 


Deep down care. For great looking hair. 
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Soccer Crazy 

Set priorities 

E ngland have staked an early 
claim to host the finals of the 1988 
European Championships. But they 
will face stiff opposition from West 
Germany. 

Uppermost in UEFA's collective 
mind, when it comes to judRement 
day, win be the redoubtable behaviour 
of Endish soccer fans. They are 
considered throughout Europe, and 
perhaps the world, to be the most 
barbaric. 

Not that France’s, this year’s host, 
fans were much better behaved, but 
at least one of the French vandals bad 
impeccable taste. He broke into a 
hired car being used by one of the 
officials of ISL, the promotions agency 
who handle commercial deals for FIFA 
and UEFA. 

When the official returned to his 
vehicle after watching a match, he 
discovered that a thief had broken in. 
The thief however, had ignored the 
camera, clothes and other personal 
effects of value. 

All he took vns one copy of the June 
edition of World Soccer. 


Sign Language 

Boycott out 

O LE “STAN” MORTENSEN, 
Derbyshire’s Danish fast bowler 
has been playing in England for two 
seasons now. During his first season 
he was asked if his daughter Julie, 
then one year old, understoood any 
English. 

Mdrtensen turned to Julie and .said 
to her"Boycott—out’.’ Without a 
second’s hesitation the young girl 
thrust her index finger skywards. 

The story comes from Peter Har¬ 
greaves’ recently published book Der¬ 
byshire's Dane. 

Fit and Fat 


Signs of prosperity 

I T seems that the Indian Press 
misses out quite a lot of home 
news. A London newspaper recently 
carried a news item under the heading 
Indian fitness below standards. 

No, the item did not deal with the 
Indian contingent that went to the LA 
Games. 

It is about the Indian cricketers. 
The item said that the Indian cricket 


Rest In Peace 

Lie down 

O Ian Botham is off for his lie 
down. “Good night sweet prince, 
and flights of angels sing thee to thy 
rest. ” Well if playing football for Scun¬ 
thorpe United can be called rest. 

For Scunthoipe United “these are 
times of adversit/’ according to mana¬ 
ger Frank Barlow. Boardroom trouble 
and strife is just part of it. The team 
has just two points from five games, 
lies third from bottom in the .fourth 
division and had a first team squad 
reduced to thirteen. So the dub is 
eagerly awaiting Botham's rejoining. 

^tham, mi his part, is standing nis 
ground in Taunton, benefit year com¬ 
mitments keeping him there. 

“I know he’ll be with us as soon as 
he can, and we are looking forward to 
seeing him”, said Barlow. “We could 
do with tl» lift he will give us. ” 

Yes, so could the English cridtet 
team touring India and Australia this 
winter. But periiaps Bodiam will come 
back firom his break, bowling like Joel 
Gamer. Just ss good, he might come 
baij^bowfing like Ian Botham. 



Kapil m or fM? 



squad to face Australia in the one-day 
series is not up to international stan¬ 
dards of physical fitness. And this is 
according to the gentleman who ran a 
short fitness camp prior to the series. 

Dr. Tandon is also quoted as » 
saying, “The six days i have been 
given to get my players into accept¬ 
able physical shape to play a team like 
Australia is totally inadequate. I once 
considered Kapil Dev and Roger Bin- 
ny models of physical fitness, but 
now they have put on so much weight 
It’s impossible for them to maintain 
their own form. ” Don’t cricketers owe 
anything to the game and its fol¬ 
lowers? 

Love And Win 

Time to try 

O NE player on the professional 
tennis dreuit who is definitely 
havmg a dream season is John Lloyd 
known better for being the husband o 
Chns Lloyd. It seems the separation 
and the recent reconciliation between 
the two is havuig a good effect on thei 
games. 

Chris recently defeated Martina 
Navratilova, her first victory over the 
world's number one woman player 
since 1982. 

Husband Lloyd began his comeback 
(to tennis ) from the US Open, where 
he reached the last eight beating, 
among others, Johan Kriek and Hen- 
rick Sundstrom and going down even¬ 
tually to Jimmy Connors. Lloyd has 
kept up the good work consistently 
since then. 

At 30, this seasoned campaigner 
knows that getting better is much 
more than just an exercise of climbuig 
a mental staircase. 

“I don’t see any reason why... I 
can’t make the top ten myself, ” says 
Lloyd. “I don’t know if you can acquire 
that deep absolute fire that Chris (his 
wife), or Borg or Jimmy (Connors]^ 
have,” he says in his trans-Atlanuc 
Essex-FIorida voice, “These real 
champions have unbelievable^motiva- 
tion, and 1 find it astonishing and 
amazing the way they can get them¬ 
selves up day after day.” 

"For years I went around wasting 
my talent the way many youngsters 
do today. Then I realised that time 
was running out for me. Something 
inside me is telimg me that now is the 
timetotnr.” 

A determined guy like that needs 
marriage to luscious Chrissie Evert! 






AW HOf}BMO M' ''TOUD-HC SAYS OtiR OON l'> 
A BOW ' KEY PLAieiZ!" 


Sl'*«Ss:L_ 



Boys Will Be Girls 

T he boys of Anipthell Rugby Club have refused to pfcjy 
against one member of the Oxford Old Boys. The , 
problem is that the player is definitely-not a boy. 

Jean McCollester was and still is a girl. “I just happen to ' 
like rugby and I’m fedup with all this nonsense about 
swerves and curves”, says the 10 stone, five-foot-eight- • 
jean. 

It's true. Nowhere in the rules of rugby does it say that 
females cannot play! 

Quote 

PHIL EDMONDS on his Recall as an England cricketer. 
“I'he youthful arrogance has gone. I may still be arrogant, 
but at 331 couldn't claim to be youthful” 

Horse Reading 

'J'HE Dyslexia Foundation of Britain is looking for 
people who think they can beat Jimmy Hill on horseback: 

The Charity is looking for more participants m tlieir 
“celebrity flat race. ” “Lining up with Hill are, Nelson 
Piquet (used to driving more than one horse power), 

I )avid Brown of cricketing fame, Lucinda Green and 
Maureen Piggott the daughter of “the long fellow.” 
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Crossword 

Mudat 
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aiBHB mmmm 
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ACROSS 


I Italian soccer player now famous, 
contains a metal (7) 

4 Altemativetopaceinthetxjwting 
attack (4) 

5 Fosbury became famous for this 
particular style of going over the bar 
in the highjump event (4) 

7 Cricketer Brearleys initials (1,1 1) 

9 Five-a-side form of pelota played 
with leather gloves in the open court 
has a sex goddess in the middle (S) 

10 Not the‘lesser Waltz (5) 

II Cricketer Milbum’s physical loss 
jumbled w (3) 

13 Calcutta First Division soccer side 
begins with a state of conflict (4) 

15 Luxunant growth for an important 
TQCBoffteial(4) 

17 Spanish champion at Wimbledon 
composes what people go to the 
beach looking for (7) 


DOWN 

1 Economic value for an English 
bowler of the early Seventies (4) 

2 Lines on the sides of a tennis court 

3 Pakistani leg spinner who played for 
years as Surrey's all rounder (1,4) 

4. Game played with a rattan ball on a 
badminton court was an exhibition 
^rt dunng the Asiad in 1982 (1,6) 

6 Full credit to this Australian tennis 
player (3,4) 

7 'Humorous Hampshire all rounder, 
now retiring, was flown out to 
Australia as a replacment on their 
ladftnpthere(5) 

8 Woman tennis player cuTently on 
the circuit begins with a kind of sweet 
cake (5) 

12. Directions for comical Essex spinner 

W 

14. and 16. Mexican tennis plater who 

^ died in an air crash contain a light 

leource(1,5) 

Eluent: 19-17, Good: 16, Pair: 15. 


Quiz 

Ranjit Ohoso 


QUESTIONS 

1 What IS the motto of the Asian 
Games'^ 

2 What IS the colour of the Asian 
Games flag'’ 

3 Who gave the torch used to light 
the Asian Games ‘flame 

4 The name ‘ Asian Games was 
preferred to “Asiatic Games 
suggested earlier Who suggested 
the names? 

5 Who was j^e first Asian to become a 
memberofthelOC 

6 Who lighted the Asian Games flame 
for the first time'’ 

7 Who composed the Asian Games 
Hymn'’ 

8 Who was the first-ever Asian Games 
competitor to become president of 
the A G F subsequently'’ 

ANSWERS 

seuieo ueisv puooes 
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Bridge 

Brr s Sc ap ro 


You are happily contemplating the North 
hand below when your partner who is 
vulnerable deals and opens four 

# none 

V A K 10 7 5 3 
<> A K Q 

♦ A 10 5 2 


SOLUTION 256 


aana mmmm 
m m mmm m f 
mmm m la mmm 
m m m m m m 
m naa mmm m 
a a 

a mmm acua m 
d tn Qi a a o 
mmm n m mmm 
m m mmm a t 
mmmm ciBBa 


4 A 8 6 4 
C? Q I 6 4 
O 7 

4i K 9 6 3 

Q J 8 

WAQJ97532 
C? 9 2 
O 9 

4k 7 4 
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spades What do you respond’ A cor¬ 
respondent from a university observes 
that It was tempting to bid the grand 
slam but that he could think of no 
intelligent way to transfer the decision to 
hib partner, who might hold a solid suit 
So he simply raised to six spades 

If North wants to try for seven he can 
bid 5NT inviting partner with a no;loser 
suit to bid the grand slam However, 
there is a slight danger with a void, 
partner with a suit such asAKQIOxx* 
X would treat it as solid and there might 
be a loser 

West led his singleton diamond 
against six spades and the declarer 
played a second round of diamonds, 
discarding a club West ruffed, and there 
was still another trump to lose 

Declarer should have ruffd the second 
diamond but as the cards lie that would 
not have helped My correspondent 
observed that South could have made 
the contract easily by ruffing the second 
diamond with a high trump There he 
shows a little inexperience West must 
decline to overruff and the defence will 
come to two trump tricks As the cards 
lie, there is no way to make six spades 
against reasonable defence 
New books The Mistakes You Make at 
Bridge, by Terence Reese, Roger 
Trezei (Gollancz, £7 95 or £4 95), de- 
scnbes exactly the mistakes you—sorry, 
your partners—make in bidding, de¬ 
fence and Dummy play 
Victor Mollos latest I challenge You 
(Methuen £7 95), consists of 200 prob¬ 
lems, very well set out and not too 
difficult 

Bridge' The Elements of Defence, by Q 
C H Fox (Robert Hale, £8 25), is the 
sound stuff you would expect from the 
chief training officer or the E B U 
Teachers Association 
Enc Crowhurst's Acd In Competition 
(Pelham Books, £7 95 in paperback), is 
a repnnt of a work that is long, thorough, 
always interesting 

Terence Reeces book. The Expert 
Game apjsears for the first time in 
paperback (Robert Hale, £295) 

This WNk’s quiz; Partner opens one 
spade and yoi hold 
♦ K74.<;?10 43,OQ42,4kAJ6 


What do you -spond? 

Answer; Some olayers would respond 
1NT, for which you are a bit strong, and 
some two dubs, which doesnl really 
solve the problem I am a strong believ¬ 
er in raising to two spades This » 
helpful to a parbier who has, say, 6-4 
2-1 distnbution with a rather weak suit. 







Success depemls on 
how you finish it 



Kohiimoor 

Tlie symtol of best finished 
hosiefy products. 

KOHINOOR KNITTING MILLS 

CALCimA 
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MATTRESSES • CUSHIONINGS 

the greet comforter 




We can tell you the detailed story of 
our making the perfect comfort cushionings 
with most modern methodology, 
materials and machineries. 

But, better we let you enjoy the great 
feeling of relaxed comfort. 
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Gavaskar is closs 
to Bradman 

Sir Len Hutton in his book "Fifty 
years in Cricket" talks of the 
greatest batsmen of all time 


^ Mora politics than 
Australia 

Australian vice-captain Allan Border 
tells Partab Ramchand that politics 
plays a greater part in I nd'ian 
cncket. 
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SAF Games 

IN the recently-concluded South 
Asian Federation Games at Kathman¬ 
du, India emereed as the county with 
the largest haul of medals. Against the 
at^tes from such countries as the 
Maldives, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Sri 
Lanka, etc., the Indians had a cake¬ 
walk. But there is no cause for 
euphoria considering the fact that 
some of the winners could not even 
better their own national marks. 

So, the important thing is that these 
small countries should endeavour to 
become better and better, so that 
there will be a keen competition for 
the Indian athletes in the second meet 
at Dhaka. 

SUSANTA BISWAS, 

Calcutta. 

Only politics 

DAVID WALLKCHlNSKY's article 
about politics being kept out of the 
Games made interesting reading. Hut 
we will never benefit from his advise 
because in India, whenever you men¬ 
tion sports. It means 'only politics. ’ 
ARTAMISHRA, 

Cuttack. 

Detrimental 

I sincerely believe that, the way 
that the Indian cricket team is 
selected, the day is not far off when 
players and personalities like Kirti 
Azad will rule the roost. The motto of 
Indian sports seems to be ‘Regional¬ 
ism, Parochialism, and Nepotism’. 

'liie sooner the people concerned 
with sport realise that sport and poli¬ 
tics are detrimental to each other, the 
better it is for fhe game. 

TANJYA GHOSH, 

Calcutta. 

BoM decision 

Our superstar Sunil Gavaskar is 
once again leading India in the forth¬ 
coming tour to Pakistan. It would be 
still better if he were to be appointed 
captain against England as well, with¬ 
out waiting for the outccune against 
Pakistan. This bold decision would 
instill greater confidence in the team 
and enable Gavaskar to work out 
strategies against both the countries 
well in advance. 

DR. SHYAM N. SHUKLA & All 
SAjm HUSAIN, 

Uidaiow University. 


IFA Shield 

Before the IFA Shield final, the 
question on everyone’s lips was 
whether East Bengal would be able to 
win the match. And win it, they did. A 
superlative goal by Kartick Sett in the 
37th minute of the second half sealed 
the fate of Mohun Bagan. 

By this victory. East Bengal have 
established themeseives as the better 
team with their superior team work 
and skill So, I extend my congratula¬ 
tions to captain Bhaskar Ganguly and 
the other players of the East Bengal 
team. 

RABIN KUMAR 
CHAirOPADHYAY, 

Uttarpara. 

Wrong axing 

KUDOS to the Indian cricket selec¬ 
tors for choosmg a 'safe' side to 
Pakistan. But why axe Ashok Malhot- 
ra, who played so well against the 
West Indies last year? 

Moreover, it is not very wise to 
persist with Anshuman Gaekwad and 
Mohinder Amamath, both failures of 
the previous season. Instead they 
could have tried out Azharuddin, Arun 
Lai or Padam Shastri. 

PRABAL GUItA, 

Calcutta 

Why blame the 
cai^ins? 

WHEN a team loses against the West 
Indies, evei 7 body blames the captain. 
But is it rational to blame Kapil Dev, 
Hughes or Gower when all their 
teams have suffered ignominous de¬ 
feats. 

The West Indians have become so 
powerful in all the departments of the 
game, that no team can put up a 
worthy fight. So, the fault lies with the 
whole team rather than with a particu¬ 
lar captain’s inefficiency. 
ANJANLAHIRI, 

Fuha. ___ 

Got a problem? 
We’ll solve it 

So your backhand isn't crisp enough 
Your sprint starts are slow 
Your penalty corners go haywire.. 

Your off breaks don't pilch on a 
length 

Readers are invited to wnte in if they 

have any specific technical problems 
related to sport 

Their queries will be answered by 
eminent sports personalities of all-India 

stature All letters should be marked 
‘Problem Comer.' 
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Gavaskar is not as good as 
Bradman-but very close 

In the opinion of Sir Len Hutton, Gavaskar might have 
been bracketed with The Don if he had been bom in England 
or Australia, instead of India. This extract, from Hutton’s 
book, “Fifty Years in Cricket,” just released in Lx)ndon by 
Hutchinson Books Ltd., deals with the greatest 
Test batsmen of all time 


"And now that I have gone through 
the whole of my careei, and look back 
to the Ume 1 was a young man, 1 am 
far from regretting that I luve been a 
cricketer, and be who has ne\er 
indulged in this noblest of pastimes, 
be he prince or pea&int, has missed 
one of the great enjoyments of 
life. ”... Richard Daft, a member of the 
legendary Nottinghamshire and all 
England teams (1893). 

R ichard daft's simple seno- 

ments. written all those years 
ago, are still re-erhoed by every 
cncketer. Alternatively, I could have 
quoted my erstwhile Fudsey St. 
Lawrence partner, E)dgar Oldroyd, 
who used to say in broadest York¬ 
shire, “Lad, if I were coming ageaan 
I’d want I’do same. I’ve enjoyed my 
cricket.” 

I had my good times, 1 had my hard 
times. It wasn’t nice to fimsh before 
my time and have to start a new 
career at an age when most business¬ 
men were forgmg ahead. Fortunately, 

I had some business acumen, but not 
every cricketer is so lucky. 1 couldn’t 
see myself as an umpire or a school 
coach. Being a cricketing knight put 
me apart, but, if anything, I have 
always tended to underplay that side 
of my career. 

Cricket can be a cruel taskmaster, 
and the cntics and public overdeman- 
dng, but the game has given me an 
entry into a world that, in all likeli¬ 
hood, would have been closed to me. 
'Yes, indeed, I would like to be sixteen 


years old again, on the threshold of a 
career, but 1 wouldn’t want to start 
with the knowledge that 1 had when I 
retired, for half the fun of cricket, like 
life Itself, IS in finding out for yourself 
by tnal and error and pitting your wits 
against the next fellow. 

I am assuming that 1 would have the 
same love and uiterest in cricket as 
when 1 first set out to play for 
Yorkshire half a centi^ ago, and I 
should feel as inwardly invigorated as I 
do when I go to New York. New York 
has that effect on me. I hope I would 
be fit and not undergo the pain and 
heartbreak of an arm injury a second 
time, and be spared the medicals I had 
to undergo every two or three years 
to ascertain the extent of my disabil¬ 
ity. Nor, obviously, would I want a 
sizeable chunk of my career to be lost 
by war. 

I would like to have played more 
brilliantly. Every now and again ev¬ 
erything in my career seemed to come 
togetlier, and an innings is etched in 
the mind. There was the 62 not out on 
the Brisbane sticky of 1950; then 174 
in three hours against a Transvaal 
attack, including Athol Rowan and 
Geoff Chubb, at Johannesburg in 
1946; there was the 205 that took so 
much out of me at Kingston in 1954, 
and 100 in a countv game against 
Worcestershire at Huddersfidd in 
1953. 

Reg Perks had got me out so many 
times that he was beginning to think of 
me as his rabbit, and! was determined 
to show him, in the only way I could. 


that it was time to put the record 
straight. Such innings make specta¬ 
tors sit up, but in your heart you know 
it can’t be a standard performance. 
Only Bradman sparkled most of the ^ 
time, and even he had his failures, but 
he reached the stage when a failure 
was even more spectacular copy for 
the critics than a big score. 

One of the joys of regular Test 
cricket is the opportunity to study at 
close quarters uie master batsmen 
and bowlers of the world, and, in later 
years, 1 have watched them with equal 
foscination from the Press Box. 
Rhodes’ ultimate accolade was to sav 
quietly: “This chap is a good player.'’ 

One to have won his un^dging 
admiration would surely have teen 
Sunil Gavaskar. 

I have a feeling that if he had teen 
bom English or Australian, many of 
the tetter judges would have been 
tempted to bracket him with Brad¬ 
man. Gavaskar is not as good as 
Bradman, but very close, which auto¬ 
matically puts him in the very highest 
class of batsmen of all time. 

He is a small compaefc^man, thicker 
set than Bradman, but of a similar 
hei^t, and, like all true champions, 
can play off both feet with equal 
Polity. He uses a medium-wei^t bat 
and hits the ball hard enou{^ with 
precise accuracy to teat the fields¬ 
man, but not hard enough to knock it 
out of shape. 

He cuts, pulls, and drives the fa# 
volley beautifutty, often throuf^ nud- 
wkket and to bade his natural accom- 
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[iiishments, he has the concentration, 
will-power and temperament of a re* 
cord breaker. I admire, too, the posi¬ 
tive and quick movements of his feet 
and the almost feline grace with which 
he gets into position to deal with the 
Iwuncer. 

I have had the good fortune to have 
seen many memorable double centur¬ 
ies in Test matches, and Gavaskar's 
221 at The Oval in 1979 should, at the 
very least, be bracketed with Stan 
McCabe’s 232 at Trent Bridge and 
Wally Hammond’s 240 at Lord^, par- 
ticul^y bearing in mind the important 
foct tlut India started their second 
innings in the seemingly impossible 
position of needing 438 runs‘in 500 
minutes to win. They reached 429 for 
eight, and I am tempted to think, 
thanks mainly to Gavaskar, India’s 
cricket came of age during that tense 
and gripping last day. 

For onte English partisanship was 
abandoned as half the country longed 
for India to win. Gavaskar was by far 
the best batsman of either side in the 
series—England had Boycott, Gooch, 
and Gower—and at his peak was 
undeniably the world’s leading number 
one. 

Bombay is a far cry from Pudsey, 
but 1 see a lot of myself in Gavaskar’s 
early years. The same irrepressible 
forces drew us to cricket. We came 
under its spell as soon as we learnt to 
talk, and Sunil broke records at every 
level, including becoming the first 
Indian to score 5,000 Test runs. 

In four Tests in Uie West Indies on 
his debut series, he scored 774 runs, 
and the first of his double centuries for 
India came in only his fourth Test. In 
four Tests in the West Indies, he 
scored 774 runs—and that in his 
maiden series. 

At thirteen he scored a century in a 
Bombay schools tournament, and a 
year later was in the All-India Schools 
Association competition. Some of my 
generation might stand by Vijay Mer¬ 
chant as India's greatest, and Alec 
Bedser insists he remains the finest 
Indian batsman he has seen on all 
types of pitches, with none firom 
overseas better on difficult English 
conditions. But I do not think in my 
span of playing and watching I have 
seen a better Indian batsman than 
Gavaskar, who probably had more 
relish for a big score than Merchant, 
as well as having a technique which 
gave bowlers less chance. 

. Certainly Gavaskar has a model 
^^echnique. If 1 were to recommend a 







schoolboy to copy a modem master, I 
would go for Gavaskar rather than Viv 
Richards who, though a great player in 
every sense, depends enormously on 
his ea^e eye. 

1 have seen Richards play many 
innings and score many runs, and 1 
have never banished the feeling he 
could miss a straight balL 'That mi^t 
seem a naive observation, but he tuts 
the ball so often off middle and leg 
stumps that 1 think, against a bovder 
able to hold the ball up, he might be in 
a bit of trouble. 

Richards' technique is based on a 
remarkable eye, footwork, and 
powerful forearms and he is extreme¬ 
ly effective on the on-side. Most of 
today's topKne batsmen are predomi¬ 
nantly onside players, and, as'most 
bowlers try to move the ball in, it is 
easy to'understand why. It made a 
refi’eshing change to observe the 
young Essex bowler Neil Foster in his 
first Test against New 2^aland at 
Lord's in 1983 deliver the ball do^ to 
the stumps- instead of wide of the 
crease. I would dearly love to watch 
Richards against a quality outswinger 
or leg break bowler. 


Richards is immensely strong and a 
joy to behold when he is on song and 
timing the bail sweetly, but 1 do not 
tlunk he is quite as correct as Gavas¬ 
kar. Gavaskar plays straighter and 
more like Bradman. If I were captain¬ 
ing a side against Richards I would 
pray for an outswing bowler and set 
the field accordingly—certainly with a 
mid-wicket on the leg side—but 
Richards might well answer me, “As 
long as they make the bail move into 
me, I shall hit them to leg." For’a 
weU-buiit man, Richards is light and 
nimble on his feet, which almost goes 
without saying for a batsman of his 
stature. 

Having aired my one suspicion ab¬ 
out a weakness m his technique, 1 
would not hesitate to put him along¬ 
side George Headley, Everton 
Weekes, Frmikie WorreU, and Clyde 
Walcott as the best five batsmen to 
come out of the West Indies. 1 put 
Gary Sobers apart for the moment. 

I would not oare to put the special¬ 
ised batsmen in order of merit, and I 
am never stare whether to put Hekd- 
tey as the stqtreme; champion. In the 
1939 home series he had me tomy 
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absorbed by his methods. For a com¬ 
paratively small man, he surprisindy 
used a handled bat, and thou^ he 

wasn’t .a particularly good driver, at 
least by compar^n with his other 
strokes, his pulling and square cut¬ 
ting, he was as near to Bradman as it 
vras possible to get, and he was 
positively brilliant off his back foot. 

I never saw any batsmen play the 
ball as late as George. Sometimes his 
;.y^ke was delayed so long that you 
^~.^lt certain he had been bowled, but 
he was so wen positioned that his bat 
'would come down and he would com¬ 
plete his intended shot with consum¬ 
mate ease. Many a bowler strangled 
his ay (rf exultation. The ability to 
have so much time and play so late 
was one of the hallmarks of his genius. 

^lart focrni an inward breath of 
sheer disbelief that the tinv island of 
Barbados could jmnidt^ three such 
batsmen-^ bom within a .mile of 
each ottier over an IS-month period— 
there am two observations I would 
Hite to make about the three W’sj. 
3^4 First, I woidd never argue vdie- 
•^•^jlAeotty to put them m any order of 


ability, second, as an opposing cap¬ 
tain, 1 do not believe it was possible to 
contain them once they were set. All 
three had so many shots, were able to 
improvise so readily, and basically 
were so good that no captain could 
logically set up a field to close them 
up. I would look around and think I 
could do with four or five more 
fielders. 

Worrell was the most stylish— 
indeed, his elegance faithfiilly re¬ 
flected the innate culture of a man 
whose attainments off the field were 
equally distinguished—Weekes was 
the hungriest nm-gatherer, and Wal¬ 
cott arrived at number five or six 
(surely no side has ever had a better 
number six) when the bowfing had 
usually lost its freshness, to attack 
with Im heavyweight strength. He hit 
the ball with the power <h a mule’s 
kick, particulaily off the back foot 

Walcott once modestly said that if 
ifis name hadn’t started with the letter 
W nobody would have thought ol 
putting him in the same class as the 
othOT two, but such an assessment 
can be brushed aside with a Test 
record of 15 centuries, the same as 


Evertem Wedies against Worrdfi’s ■ 
lune. 

The vagaries of cricket are endless-. 
ly fosdnating, and it still comes as d. f 
surprise to be reminded that, at ‘ 
st^, Clyde kept his place by keeping ’ 
wicket. He was behind the stunqis ; 
when I first faced Ramadhin and, as I 
took guard, he said to me, "Yon^ - 
lave trouble with this fefiow, Len, I’m 
frying to pidc him, and I’m standing 
two yards further back than.yoq." 

Ail the W’s made a tremendous 
impact on world cricket. Worrell's ' 
death from leukemia was a tragic loss 
in every respect By example, hie 
unified the islands as no man, cridee- 
ter or politician, has done before or 
since, and I cannot think of a cricketer 
anywhere who possessed his sereI^ 
ity—he declared himsetf to be a fatal¬ 
ist—or his genuine friendliness. 

His match temperament .was, ideal 
Before an innings he woifid take a nap, 
and often he played a Test innings as 
free of care as m a fiiendly. Frankie 
will never be forgotten for his marvel- 
lous ability and polished style, his 
captaincy, and as a man whose dime¬ 
ter far transcended such divisions as 
colour. 

Walter Robins, when managing the 
MCC, in the West Indies, asked him 
bluntly if he ever thou^t he was 
disadvaiitaged being black. “I only . 
notice I'm black when I’m shavmg”, he 
replied. 

If Weekes reached 20 or so, 1 used 
to fear the worst, for experience 
taught me he would take some getting 
out and would not be satisfied'With a 
first hundred. Everton, crnipacU so 
quick on his feet, had the mentality of 
a big score man with the difference 
that he had so many strokes that the 
runs came quickly. 

Rohan Kanhai suffered by compari¬ 
son with Weekes only because of tus 
inconsistency. But when in the mood 
he was savagely briUiant, even within 
touching distance of Bradmaa Clive 
Lloyd? Well, some may argue with 
jusweation that if my list of -five 
specialist batsmen firom the Caribbean 
could be extended to six, he would 
automatically be there. 

I confess 1 do not know where to 
put him. Undoubtedy a fine, aggres¬ 
sive, dominating player,'he shone at 
both Test and one-day International 
level, particularly single-innings 
matches. 1 often fdt, however, that 
be was prone to take more of a chance 
than the friree Ws and would lose his 
wkket whien in foil flifi^ 
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Train to Pakistan 

Mudar Patheiya turns nostalgic 


S HEEKH kebabs in Peshawar.jthe 
Khyber Pass an hour and a half 
away; grim Pathans, armed and wait- 
ing. And badaam and pista. 

Yarning with Fazal Mahmood one 
rainy evening in Lahore, singing our 
blues in Faisalabad and crying into our 
soft drinks in Hyderabad. Prohibition 
country. 

Shivering in double-sweater condi¬ 
tions in Rawalpindi and crooning with 
Mehdi Hasan in Karachi. Cricket by 
day, culture by night. Memories of 
Pakistan. 

The danger with every Pakistan 
tour (p)review lies in it being mistaken 
for a sociological document. 

IlJe tour for us alternated within 
the ambit of a few faces. Imran, 
Zaheer, Mudassar, Miandad and 
Amarnath during the day and the 
sling-ink sharing your room at night. If 
you preferred to room single then 
either you stayed out for as long as 
possible or spent the long hours clack¬ 
ing away at the typewriter in solitude. 
Pakistan is what you make of it. 

Personally speaking, the countrj' 
was a revelation. The people, their 
attitudes. We were shopping at Faisa¬ 
labad one evening for marzipans and 
sundry when the shop-keeper became 
aware of our nationality. It’s easy to 
tell in fair-skinned-West Punjab. When 
we had placed our orders the shop¬ 
keeper wouldn’t accept the money. 
"Aap to hamare Mehmaan hain. Paise 
to zindagi main kabhi bhi kamaa 
i /epge.’’Refreshing philosophy. 

; At Multan the restaurant owner 
I after having laid out a special vegeta- 
I rian dinner would not present the bill; 
j at Lahore perfect strangers offered to 
I drop us to the stadium; at Karachi a 
I kind old gentleman invited us to pick 
! up whatever we wanted from the 
supennarket. Unbelievable. 

'rhere are some fine places in 
Pakistan, if you dont have to use 
cTicket as an excuse for seeing them. 

Peshawar is Pakistan’s Kabul; as 
you drive down to the Khyber Pass 
with Afghanistan on the other side just 
a few kilometres away history sends a 
tingle down the back. You are in 
Pathan country now—children carry 
guns as if they were going to brush 
their teeth with them! 



My accompanying driver related 
how it was possible to hear mnshots 
in the distance at night—the Mujahid- 
deen resisting the Russians on the 
other side of the border. 

But over to the cricket. The series 
was dominated by Imran Khan. Of this 
he never gave a more emphatic pre¬ 
view than at Karachi on Christmas 
Day ’82. Gavaskar hadn’t a prayer to 
the ball that bowled him, Vishwanath 
shoulder-armed and found the ball cut 
back into his stumps, Amarnath was 
out leg before, Patil hardly saw the 
ball which bowled him while Kapil Dev 
seemed almost relieved when playing 
on for one. From 102 for one to 118 
for seven. 'I'he series had been won 
and lost. 'Fhat evening not a single 
Indian turned up at a party to cele¬ 
brate that festival in the hotel where 
they were staying. 

Imran’s statistical contribution was 
intimidating. As bowler he took 40 
wickets at 1.3.95, scored 247 runs, 
averaging 61.75 including a century 
and captained his country to a 3-0 
victory over arch rivals. Towards the 



Oavaskar Is bowM Imran at 
Karachi In the sacono Test. His 
(fismisaai triggarad off tha 
collapsa. 


end, Imran’s psychological superierity 
was demoralising. If he had tried to 
bowl with an orange he might have got 
a wicket each time! 

'The Indians were flummoxed for a 
reply. One batsman explained: “It’s 
almost impossible to play Immy. Two. 
balls leave you'at 85 mph and while 
you expect the third to do the same, it 
blurs in and you are out leg before. It’s . 
almost like a quiz down there.’’There 
was so much despondency among the j 
tourists that one could almost touch it. i 

Safely speaking, Imran's must be | 
one of the greatest boWling perform¬ 
ances of aU time. One defivery in ! 
Karachi quite summed it up. Gavaskar 
was bowled by an inswinging yorker, 
the ball of the series, and needless to 
say, it would have bowled any other , 
batsman. It bowled Gavaskar! Swing ' 
and speed, they accounted for our 
Moscow without snow. 

Mudassar and Zaheer completed 
the misery. Day in and day out wo'a 
watched them, wondering what on 
earth it would take to get them out. 
One scored centuries by force of 
habit, the other by reflex action. One 
was almost apologetic, the other his 
own boss. 

Zaheer averaged 130 each time he 
stepped out, hit a double century, 
missed another by 14 runs and the 
third by 32, got his 100 first-class 
hundreds during the series and at one 
stage had a sequence of six centuries 
in as many successive innings. Stat¬ 
isticians almost went cuckoo with 
delight. 

Indian bowlers waking up in thp 
middle of the night, brealwg with 
sweat and being haunted by visions of 
Zaheer hitting balls back at them: if 
indeed they saw such dreams 1 
shouldn’t have been alarmed. 

Surprising as it may seem, Mudas¬ 
sar scored more runs than Zaheer in 
the series—761 at a slightly lesser 
average. Increasingly prolific as the 
series progressed, he was frustrating 
to watch. As an opener, Mudassar’s 
assig^ent was to weather the shine. 

Of this he never did a better job than 
at Lahore when he made ^ on a 
quicldsh surface. When he walked init 
witli Mohsin Khan, Imran at number 
seven had his pads oa 
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ZahMT walln In aflar hl« 99th oantury at Rawalpindi 



Afghan rafugea children naar lha Khybar 


In the fourth Test Mudassar made 
I 231, earned his bat for 152 in the fifth 
' and ended the senes with another 
r^itury. 

f The circumstances of that last in¬ 
nings dismissal were somewhat com¬ 
ical. Mudassar antiapated a bouncer,, 
shut his eyes and turned his bee 
towards square leg. It was a harmless 
full toss which he might have hit for 
four. On the contrary, he was out leg 
before for 152. 

Miandad’s was impish genius He 
played as the fancy took him At 
Gujaranwala he hit I&pil Dev for four 
fours off as many b^s. For sheer 
insolence of attack, it was without 
paialleL Then at Hyderabad, when at 
199, he walked out to Manmder—he 
A iWiht even have been whistling—and 
*-3t him over long off for six. Miandad 
l' md things in style that senes—or 


nothing at all 

The only step-down from a cncket- 
mg pomt of view was the frilure of the 
spmners. Qadtr was successfully 
negotiated and an embarrassment 
whenever he was bowled, then over¬ 
bowled. 

Indian batsmen tending to 'read’ the 
spin m the au*, found him easy meat 
At Karachi an Indian front-liner picked 
Qadir’s wrong 'un in fli^t, quipped. 
“Googlyl”, then pulled him for four. 
The bowler was not amused. 

On the other hand, the only two 
Indians to mstil some pnde m the old 
bean were Amamath and Gavaskiur. 
Aimmath got three centuries in three 
drawn Tests. But cometh the hour 
and cometh the man; his high noon 
came at Faisalabad m the second 
innings when he kept India gomg with 
a fi^tmg 78. Once he was out his end 


caved in and Gavaskar was left stuck 
to his guns for 127, the only time an 
Indian has earned his bat in Test 
cncket 

Pakistan was Gavaskar’s plague- 
spot that senes. For once he strug¬ 
gled to surface and set a persoi^ 
example His leadership came under 
questioa After all, he had lost first, 
to Pakistan and second, 0^3. TIk head 
had to roll 

Gavaskar returns to Pakistan this 
memth with the captaincy restored. 
Quidnuncs are already su^esting that 
It might be a dead senes, what with 
Gavaskar and Zaheer m charge. Both 
politicians of the plod. 

But one has learnt to ‘pass’ as 
bndge playing readers shall apprea- 
ate. It could be nsky to speculate. 
One IS better off at the stock ex¬ 
change. 


PeSRSI 


High and diy in the rain 

Nikhil Bhattacharya’s Jamshedpur photographs 



TIm covart ira off but cnckat la a long tima away 
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An exercise in futiiity 

Partab Ramchand reports on the 
rain-marred one-day international at 
Trivandrum 


I I^L-FATED. That one word 
perhaps best sums up the events of 
the Trivandrum one-day international, 
the second in the series between India 
and Australia. 

The Board of Control for Cricket in 
India obviously did not learn a lesson 
from what banned last year in the 
series against Pakistan. The first Test 
was played at Bangalore in the third 
week of September. Rain roblied 
almost two days of play. The third 
Test was flayed at Nagpur in the first 
week of October. The equivalent of a 
day’s play was lost again due to bad 
weather. Why, even going back a 

S the Test match against Sri 
a at Madras was affected by rain. 
A major talking point was the rules 

S oveming these one-day games. With 
le match starting 45 minutes late 
because of a damp outfield, the con¬ 
troversies stilted and became more 
and more voluble with each further 
interruption. For a start the captains, 
the managers and the umpires, after 
mathematical calculations agreed that 
the fifty-over match be cut to 37 overs 
each. 

Nowadays it would seem that for an 
umpire to qualify for such international 
games he would have to be proficient 
at arithmetic and in addition to his 
other items would also have to carry a 
calculator in his coat pocket. In Bob 
Merriman, their manager, the Austra¬ 
lian team have a very well informed 
and precise man. Cast in the tradition¬ 
al mould of the Australian, who is 
known to play hard but fair, and 
strictly in accordance with the rule 
book, Merriman was always present 
with a set of rules. 

Unfortunately there were a couple 
of clauses dealing with playing condi¬ 
tions in Merriman’s copy, which were 
missing from the copy that umpires 
Ramaswamy and Swaroop Kishen 
had. This led to a great deal of 
confusion and it was only after hectic 
consultations between the umpires, 
the captains, the manager and the 
Board observer Gulshan Rai that 


things were sorted out with a good 
deal of ‘give and take.’ 

But the Indian side gave more than 
it took and as umpire Ramaswamy put 
it, “We seem to be playing more 
under the Australian Cricket Board 
rules rather than the Indian Cricket 
Board rules.” It was not a classic case 
of Indian hospitality but instead was a 
classic bloomer made by the Board. 
How could they have slipped up on a 
basic point like providing identical 
copies of the playing conditions? 
Hardly had the Australians started 
their innings after bowling India out 
for 175 in toeir 37 overs when a sharp 
shower forced them into the pavilion. 
A halt of 40 minutes meant tliat the 


The KCA was hard 
pressed because of 
inadequate facilities 
and equipment. The 
dressing rooms were 
an apology. 


visiting team’s quota had now been 
reduced to 32 overs. 

Now began a discussion of the 
number of overs to be bowled with the 
inner circle restriction. In Australia, 
the side batting second and having its 
innings interrupted by the weather 
gets a proportionate reduction in the 
number of overs to be bowled with the 
constraints of the inner circle. This 
clause was not in the copies with both 
teams, but was accepted by the two 
managers and captains as being fair 
enou^ to enforce. 

But all this came to nought because, 
shortly after the Australians resumed, 
there was a second downpour and this 
was heavy enou^ to cause the match 
to be abandoned—the first one day 
international concerning India to meet 
with this fate. 

Yet another hot topic was the ridi¬ 
culous criss-cross itinerary. In the 


opinion of many officials and umpires, 
it was anything but an ideal tour 
progi^mme. An itinerary that forces 
the two teams to fly from Delhi in the 
North to Trivandrum, almost the 
Southern tip of the cotuitry, and then 
from there to Jamshedpur in the East 
and then swing to the far West 
(Ahmedabad) shows little regard for 
the geography of the countiy. 

Considering the limited time m be¬ 
tween matches, it was cutting it too 
fine and with plane connections not 
easy to come by and flights being 
delayed, the whole thing seemed 
rather risky. The players themselves 
seemed tired, jaded and even disin¬ 
terested. More than one player was 
heard lamenting “This enmess travel 
makes us so tired. We get little sleep 
and sometimes have to-land at the 
venue on the morning of the match. 
How can we be expected to perform 
up to expectations.'*” 

The match itself, largely because of 
the weather, was an exercise in futil¬ 
ity. There were only two noteworthy 
aspects about it. llie first was the 
batting of Vengsarkar. On a wicket 
from which the ball tended to jump up 
even from a good length spot, the tall, 
Bombay batsman batted brilliantly to 
make 77. He used his feet weU to 
counter the menace of the pitch, and 
hit seven fours and three sixes. A sue 
to extra cover off Hogan was symbolic 
of his mastery. 

The other noteworthy aspect was 
the bowling of Rackemaim. The tall, 
blond, Australian speedster gave an 
object lesson in the art of bowling in 
limited overs cricket. His figures by 
themselves were incredible--^-7-3. 

Lastly a word about the organisa¬ 
tion. The Board’s move to give such 
international games to non-Test cen¬ 
tres is, on the face of it, one to be 
applauded. But then, the venue should 
be fit to organise a match of this 
stature. The Kerala Cricket Associa¬ 
tion officials did put in a lot of hard 
work. That was evident. But they 
were hard pressed because of in¬ 
adequate facilities and equipment 'The 
dressing-rooms at the University Sta¬ 
dium Ground were an apology. 

There is just no point in playing 
such games at makeshift venues like 
the University Stadium for neither the 
game nor the players benefit. But who 
cares for them? For the Board, the 
tour programme has to be gone 
through and that, and only that, it 
seems, is of paramount importance. 



Farcical Mosaic 


Andy O’Brien reports on the fiasco at Jamshedpur 



A CCESS to easy air travel appears 
I #%to have distorted the sense of 
proportion of those who determine 
international cricket itineraries. 

"’A If the Indian team that visited Au¬ 
stralia three years ago had reason to 
complain about a crowded itinerary, 
Kiin Hughes’ side that played here 
c(;uld justifiably claim the same. After 
. the Australians landed in New Delhi 
! on September 26, it was one rnad rush 
i for the two teams as they scrambled 
from the capital to Trivandrum to 
Jamshedpur to Ahmedabad and finally 
to Indore. 

It therefore came as a relief to 
eviTvone, especially the organisers, 
when both teams checked in at Tisco 
House, Jamshedpur, an hour before 
the .scheduled start of the game. It 
was plain as daylight that the travel 
from Trivandrum to the Steel City via 
Mailras and Calcutta had taken its toll 
on the players. It was hard to believe 
that the same cricketers would be 
playing an international match in just 


sbety minutes’ time. 

The players’ problems began with 
their arrival at the Calcutta airport on 
the evening prior to the match. On 
arrival, the players found to their 
dismay that no one had arrived to 
receive them. Accordingly, they had 
to make their own arrangements for 
overnight htitel accommodation as 
well as transport to and from the 
airport. 

if the Indian cricketers were indig¬ 
nant w'ith the arrangements—or lack 
of them—the visitors were even more 
incensed. Hob Merriman, the mana¬ 
ger of the Australian team, made a 
tremendous effort to conceal his irrita¬ 
tion on arrival at Jamshedpur. “On a 
cricket tour," he said, “one exfiects 
flight delays and allied problems, but 
this was a different situation. We were 
ignored in Calcutta and it became a 
little hard to take.” 

Apparently the confusion arose be¬ 
cause the Bihar Cricket Association 
(BCA) was given to understand by the 


Board of Control for Cricket in India 
(BCCl) that the BCA’s responsibility 
as hosts began only after the teams 
landed at Jamshedpur. The BCA thus 
felt that they were not responsible frar 
what happened at Calcutta and blamed 
both the BCCI and the Cricket Asso¬ 
ciation of Bengal for the Calcutta 
fiasco. The only person present from 
the BCCI at Jamshedpur was P.R. 
Man Singh and he was there solely in 
the capacity of an observer. The most 
he could do—and did—was to apolo¬ 
gise to Mr Merriman. 

Despite their unhappy experiences 
and obvious fatigue, the teams were 
at Jamshedpur to play cricket. Specta¬ 
tors, oblivious of the problem that was 
soon to surface, anticipated a good 
game of cricket in conditions ideal for 
the game, despite overnight rain. 
Bright sunshine, a lush green outfield, 
a lively looking wicket and a pictures¬ 
que stadium surrounded by hills 
seemed to provide the perfect com¬ 
bination. But the drama was only just 



The long wait... 
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Parker glances, one of the few shots one saw at Jamshedpur 


beginning. 

The game would begin later than 
scheduled because the players’ kit had 
not turned up. Apparently.the Fokker 
Friehdsliip aircraft that brought the 
players to Jamshedpur from Calcutta 
had not been able to take the extra 
load of the kit and it was decided 
instead that the baggage would go by 
road. This was in spite of an assurance 
given to Bob Merriman that the kit 
would always travel with the players, 
but there was no way out. 

There being no officials in Calcutta, 
a stopgap emergency arrangement 
was made by Erapalli Prasanna, the 
Indian team manager. He somehow 
managed to hire a vehicle for the 
cricket gear which left Calcutta at four 
in the morning, about five hours be¬ 
fore the start of the match. 

Since it normally takes six hours by 
road from Calcutta to Jamshedpur, it 
was hoped that the match would start 
by ten o’clock instead of 9.15 am as 
scheduled. 

As time passed and there was no 
sign of the van, the organisers became 
increasingly worried. Eventually, it 
was decided that a highway search 


should be made for the vehicle. So, 
while a packed Keenan Stadium sat 
watching the Australian players in 
shorts and T-shirts playing an im¬ 
promptu baseball game and the 
umpires going through the motions of 
inspecting the pitch, the Bihar Police 
went off in search of the missing 
vehicle. Where was the van? Did the 
driver know what he was carrying, or 
did he just tamely queue up with the 
many trucks on the Bihar-Bengal 
border? 

It was a real test of patience for the 
spectators, but they took it very well. 
Not a single announcement was made 
to explain why the start of the game 
was being delayed. Yet it was only at 
about 11 o’clock that restlessness 
.began to set in. Spectators started 
demanding explanations. Why, they 
asked, were the players fooling 
around instead of getting into whites 
and getting on with the game? Even¬ 
tually, the organisers had the unenvi¬ 
able task of publicly announcing that 
the game w^s being delayed due to 
certain "technical reasons" but as 
soon as these were overcome, the 
game would commence. The crowd 


settled down again for another hour of 
fruitless waiting. 

Meanwhile, closed door meetings 
had begun. Russi Modi suggested that 
the idea of having an international 
should be dropped and instead some 
“light festival, fun cricket” should be 
played. It was also decided that the 
spectators should be refunded their 
money. 

Then came the news that the van 
had been traced, somewhere near 
Ghatsila, about 80 km away and was 
on its way to Jamshedpur. The elusive 
van finally arrived shortly after noon. 
It was then announced that the game 
would start in ten minutes. But the 
organisers did well to stick to their 
decision to refund the spectators’ 
money. 

Plans of having a festive cricket 
match were dropped and the official* 
status of the match was retained, 
though truncated to 24 overs per side. 

Play be^ at 12.30 much to every¬ 
one’s relief. After 22 minutes of play 
and 5.2 overs, .rain provided the 
curtain on the comedy of errors that 
was this one day international 
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In their professional attitude 
lay their success 

Haresh Munwani reports on the Aussie victory at Ahmedabad 


HK differeace between the two 
tedms [ndn jnd Australa m the 
I fouitli one day international wai 
I pel haps the attitude of the players 
I And this wa'' crucul The Aussies 
I w 11 e inoi i pi ofessional, while applica- 
I lion sc< med to be lacking among the 
! Indians f \ i n member of the visiting 
I It im Lontiibuted something and on 
i tlie otlici hand the home team came 
u[' sin »rt in tt rms of determination and 
<1 St nsc of urgency Not surpnsingly, 
tilt touiing te<im stored a facile win by 
a < om lilting margin of seven wickets, 
wilii a bttle more than two overs to 
sp,ut to surpass India’s total of 206 
tor f) wickets made in 46 overs 
With thtir triumph at Ahmedabad, 
j the Aussies had the senes in their 
l«)tktts hacing won the Delhi game 
whik tht hxtuies at Tnvandrum and 
Jamshedpur were unfinished due to 
lain It is the best performante in 
tt nils of lesults bv an Australian team 
in the sub continent or for that matter 
.in>where away from home," com¬ 
mented Kim Hughes the skipper “I 
am very pleased What else tan a 
captain want’ Our win was perhaps 
more < reditable because illness dep- 
nved us of the services of Rodney 
Hogg urn of the best fast bowlers in 
contempoiary international cncket ’’ 
for the home team, the 1983 World 
Cup champions, it was not the best of 
ways to start a season, and a seven- 
month grueilmg one at that. Most of 
the leaduig batsmen could not find 
then form the fielding was poor by 
one-day standards and the bowlers 
lacked both penetration and bite 
'talking ot the Ahmedabad victory, 
Hughes felt. Our effort was particu- 
laily more satisfying because we were 
ctuising a total where the askmg rate 
was foul runs per over and yet we 
achieved the target for the loss of only 
three batsmen And at no stage was 
there any panic among our i^s." 

Ravi Shastn and Binny, the make¬ 
shift openers, started somewhat ten¬ 
tatively to Lawson and Rackemann. 
Binny, in particular, was not too sure 


of himself and had problems middhng 
the ball, while Shastn was careful 
enough not to attempt anything over- 
ambitious Lawson bowled intcUigent- 
ly keeping the batsmen guessing with 
his variation and moxement 

After ten overs had yielded 32 runs, 
I.awson was replaced bv Maguire 
from the pavilion cmd and soon the 
Indian openers were playing with a lot 
more confidence, which seemed to do 
wonders for the run rate 31 runs 
weie plundered in three overs to hoist 
the hundred partneiship for the first 
wicket, the lirst time any side was 
achieving it against Australia in one 
day cncket 

Binny, in particular, was the more 
aggressive of the two openers and 
notched up most of his boundaries in 
the region between mid wicket and 
mid on Immediately after crossing 
the fifty mark, which included eiglit 
hits to the fence and consumed 65 
dehvenes, Binny departed In the 
current one day series against Austra¬ 
lia, India’s mam problem was bad 
starts Binny and Shastn corrected 
that and justified their promotion in 
the batting order But alas, the latter 
batsmen fnttered away the advantage 
and felled to consolidate the position 

Shastn lost his concentration and in 
an effort to toice the pace was, like 
Binny, stranded outside the crease by 
a delivery from 'lorn Hogan, who 
bowled mtelligently and to his field 
Never known for his consistency 
Sandeep Patil tailed agam, which 
meant that m each of his three outings 
he never ciossed the quarter century 
mark 

Both Madan Lai and Kirti Arad 
were unable to push the score along 
which stood at 161 lor 6 after 40 
overs. But as soon as Lawson and 
Hogan finished theu* quota, Aaad was 
a transformed man He went berserk, 
dispatchmg the ball m an exhibition of 
brute power to the far comers of the 
field 

In the 45th over he predeter- 
mindedly stepped out and lifted 


medium pacer John Maguire for a six 
once over mid-on and then over mid- 
off Just to show he did not liave 
favourites, Azad repeated the dosage 
to Rackemann, except that this time 
he hit a couple of boundaries in 
addition 

Kepler Wessels and Graeme 
Wood, began the Australian mnmgs, 
with the explicit purpose of survivmg 
the early overs so that the mitiative 
did not pass on to their opponents. 
After Chetan Sharaia had bowled 
three overs, Gavaskar in an intnming 
move replaced him, bnngmg fiinny 
into the attack The latter gave 21 
runs m two overs and from that stage 
onwards the Australian batsmen were 
in total command of the game, pacing 
themselves sensibly, Wood and Wes¬ 
sels hoisted the fifty m the 1 Jth over. 
And with the bowimg failing to make 
any impression on the batsmen, a run 
out seemed to be the only way to 
separate the two Wocxl. famous for 
being uivolved in run outs, (he is thus 
nicknamed Kamikaze Kid) was the 
fust to leave after he had made 32, 
while Wessels exited, caught befend 
for 42 

The othei big partnership around 
which the Aussie total was built, was 
iH'tween Kim Hughes and his deputy 
Allan Border for the third wicket, 
which produced 73 runs Hughes (29) 
left aftei Kapil was surpnsingly 
enough able to convince the umpue 
about a ball’s ultimate direction that hit 
the batsman on the pads. Border (62 
not out) and Yatlop (32 not out) earned 
on the good work to steer their side 
home 

With four of the five Australian 
batsmen hemg left-handers, the ex¬ 
ception being Hughes, none of the 
Indian bowlers settled down to line 
and length, which is what one-day 
cncket is all about In the final analysis 
if the Indians were outplayed m all 
departments of the game by the Au¬ 
stralians the reason was because the 
latter were more professional 
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There is more politics here 
than in Australia 

Allan Border tells Partab Ramchand 


SPORTSWORLD: At what stage of 
your career do you think you are now? 

ALLAN BORDER: Well. I feel any 
batsman peaks between the ages 
of 28 and 32. So I would like to think 
that I am in the second year of my 
peak. After 32, there are a lot of 
questions as to whether one can 
continue to play with physical injuries 
and personal problems. Perhaps, the 
motivation factor, too, is reduced a 
bit. But at the moment I don’t see any 
reason why I should not continue 
playing, and performing well, till at 
least 1 am 32. 

Your exploits in the lVc.st Indies 
early this year certainly seem to 
substantiate vour statement about vou 
being at your peak. What would you 
think were the teasons tor your 
tremendous success? 

Well, first of all 1 guess I just struck 
form. Everything I tned came otf. But 
the mam thmg was that I was not 
awe-struck by their battery of fast 
bowlers. Havmg faced them before, I 
could do a better job than any of the 
youngsters who were possibly cut 
down quickly because of the reputa¬ 
tion of the fast bowlers. 1 played 
within my Imiitations. 

But even by playing }Mthin your 
limitations, you got over SIX) runs with 
two centuries 

Yes, I did get a lot of runs and I 
must say it was most satisfymg. It is 
always a gratifymg thought if you get a 
lot of runs agamst the West Indies, 
rather than against any other side. 

HTio would you rank among the 
fastest of the West Indian pace 
quartet? 

Well, I would say Joel Gamer was 
the most difficult. the most 

dangerous pace bowler to encounter 
even though he was not the fastest. 
He alMoors was tops when it came to 


Ime and length and never gave you a 
moment’s respite. But the one thmg 
that really set him apart was the fact 
that because of his enormous height 
he could make the ball come up even 
from the good length spot. Malcolm 
Marshall was probably next to Gamer 
m causing us problems but he did it 
with his speed. 

Kim Hughes has gone on record as 
saying that he is confident of beating 
the West Indies in the coming winter. 
Given the background of the thrashing 
you took just a few months ago, don’t 
vou think It IS just wishhil thinking? 

No, 1 really don’t think so. For one 
thmg, m the last twelve months, the 
Austialian team has built up a 
tremendous team spint. 

Secondly, we always do better in 
Australia where the pitches and condi 
turns suit us and then there are huge 
crowds rooting for you. 

'Phirdly, we have a lot of fine young 
players whom we hope to cap this 
year and are hopeful they will do well. 
In fact, some youngsters did rather 
well under the circumstances, m the 
West Indies. It was a long hard tour of 
three months and 1 feel the expen- 
ence has made them tough. I am 
inclined to agree therefore, with 
Kim’s (Hughes) assessment and 
opinion. 

You said there are some promising 
youngsters coining up. Could you 
name some of them? 


The way the selectors 
here pick the sides 
leaves me bewildered. 
Their policy seems to be 
to pick an eleven from all 
over the country, Instead 
of selecting the best. 


There is an opening batsman from ^ 
my own state of Queensland—Robbie ‘ 
Kerr. And then there arc two fine up 
and coming middle order batsman m 
Michael Haysman from South Austra¬ 
lia and David Boon from Tasmania. 

Going back a few years, it is said 
that the entry of H SC on the scene 
hastened your debut tor Australia. 
Would you agree with tbis.‘ 

Yes, I guess so. The Australian team 
m those years was a verv strong, 
balanced side and I could not have got 
a look-in. Hut once I got in 1 was able 
to consolidate my jiosition. In the 
higher class of cricket you tend to 
improve, that is, it you aie really good 
enough and here I feel the tour of 
India in 1979 did a lot to turthei my 
game. 1 certainly leaint a lot during 
that tnp. 

It was about this time that you 
made the switch from New South 
Wales to Queensland. What made you 
change and in letrospect do you feel it 
was a correct deasion? 

1 made the switch initially lor grea¬ 
ter security. I wanted a good job and 
better financial prospects. This I got, 
and side by side my cricket too 
improved. So all in all. it was a right 
decision. 

How much has Greg Chappell influ¬ 
enced you? 

(juite a bit I would say. He helped 
change my mental approach, he 
advised me not to get uptight about 
certain things—cricketing and non- 
cricketmg. And I certainly learnt a lot 
by watching hun bat and lead. 

Coming to the present, don’t you 
think the Australian team is in a period 
of transition with the retirement of 
Chappell, LMIee and Marsh? 

Yes, those were three tremendous 
blows and uiitially it was felt very 
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At the moment I do not see any reason why I should not continue 
playing, and performing well, till at least I am 32 


inutli as onl> to be expected But I 
led tiuit slowly the boys have come to 
icctpt the fact that the three are not 
inv mote with the team and have 
It,lint to play their roles admirably 
I lit tlncc months m the West Indies 
alii ady staitc d the rebuilding process 
/\nd IS 1 said thete are young 
plavers coming up and hopefully the 
tiansition period will not be for long 

S()/jjt ,i/e httU ‘1 p/aytrs ofp^Hednd 
otheis die dble to eniounter bpin 
bellit H/wt Mould be your honest 
,isse6s/»e/Jf ol wuisclt in this regurd^ 

Well no one really is joyful in facing 
last bowleis on a green tiack and 
similarly no one is comfortable facing 
top class spin on spinning wickets It 
IS the batsman s ability to adapt him 
self to the conditions that make him 
sell a better player Let me cite a 
personal c xample Abdul Qadir had us 
in all sorts of problems in Pakistan a 
couple of years ago But when he 
came to Australia a year later, we 
weie able to get the better of him A 


lot really depends on the sui fac c and 
considering that 1 honestly fed I h.ive 
not done badly against either variety 
of bowleis 

A Motd about the Indian h im 
What changes do you see in thi suk 
you em ountt red dunng tht 1 9/ 9 i isit 
and the present squad ■“ 

Well there is hardly aiiv cli.ingc is 
far as 1 can sec and would say both the 
Indian teams are equally strong 1 he y 
were going through a period of transi 
tion in 1979 having just lost the 
services of Bedi Chandrasekhar and 
Prasanna But a nr w Ime of attac k was 
built up around Kapil Dev Otherwise 
theie IS liasically no change in the 
character of the squad about the only 
majoi one being tliat then is no 
Vishwanath You have fine plavets in 
Sandeep Patil and Kapil Dev while 
Gavaskar IS still good And then there 
IS Mohinder Amamath 

But he IS not in the present one day 
squad 


Yeah and I <an tdl you 1 am 
flabbcigasted I he way the selectors 
hcie pick the sides leaves me bewil¬ 
dered Ihcir policy seems to be to 
pick .111 eleven from all over the 
(ouiitiy instead of selecting the best. 
I Iicic sc ems to be moit politics here 
in the sdcctoiial {xilicy than in Au¬ 
stralia 

lo end on ? ptrsonal note When 
i ou staiU d out in international iniket 
\out ipptnaih was likened to that of 
Lmrv Now you are being hailed as 
the new Harvey ’ tWiere exactly 
Mould you put \ourselP 

Wt II 1 did not see Harvey play and 
saw very little of I awry Frankly, I 
don’t know how accurate these lom- 
pansons are but personally speaking, 1 
would prefer being put in the same 
bracket as Harvey who was a stroke 
plaver rathei tlurt Lawry who was 
more stodgy in his approach But 
ultimately, 1 would say that I have my 
own style my own technique and I am 
happy to be just Allan Border 
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Big guns of the 
commentary team 


Pearson Surita looks back fondly on 
some of his colleagues 


com- ^ A * 
lour of 
iclds of Lj^ 


IN KHTK()S-rm'~ 

FECT, this 
prt'honsivc tour _ 
the cricket fields of 
England not only 
set the seal on my, 
by then, twenty 
years caieer as a f ^ 
cncket conimenta- ■ 
tor but pve to me 
a matiiiity which 1 
might never have 
otherwise 
achieved. But then, sitting week after 
week with those whom I had always 
considered the greatest talkers on the 
game with, iwrhaps. one or two Au¬ 
stralians, Alan McGilvray in particular, 
must hi'ive liad its effect. .Some of their 
competence, indeed brilliance, must 
have rubk'd off on me. If 1 had held 
my own with the natives, then it w.is 
because so many of the natives were 
pundits. 



Brian Johnston was and remains the 
common factor, present and presiding 
at every 'Pest match. He was a 
devotee and a master of the pun or 
paronomasia, as he, a declared classi¬ 
cist, would perhaps rather have it. A 
change in the battery of Indian slow 
Ixiwlers would evoke: “At last, Fra- 
sanna in excelsis!" or the square leg 
umpire reduced to a "seini-cigarette." 
Dear Arthui (‘arl-a’) Kagg. Such us¬ 
age would continue to come througli- 
out the day and this had made him a 
most delightful broadcasting com¬ 
panion. 

Ill spite, however, of his apparent 
bonhomie and charm, Brian struck me 
as being a somewhat moody man. In 
the course of-the Indian tour, 
some of us members of the BBC I'est 
Match Commentators Club went 
down to Hasleniere for a .Sunday 
altemoon game. Brian was keeping 
wicket and appealed for a stumping 




TtM author (left) sharing the mike with Berry Sarbadhikary (extreme right) 
, during the 1951-52 series against NIgei Howard's MCC side 


which I, “Fagging" at square leg, 
thought was not out and said so. Brian 
was quite incensed and went on about 
It a bit but after play the greatly 
generous hospitality of the president 
of the home side washed out the 
memory of that and we becatne 
chums again. 

However, on another occasion 
some years later, Brian and I went 
down to Sofia Gardens in Cardiff for a 
Saturday afternoon stmt. The con¬ 
tract stated “to share commentary." 
But Brian kept the microphone to 
himself until quite late in the day’s 
play when he addressed some incon¬ 
sequential question to me. I was 
about to remark that 1 didn't know 
what I was doing in Cardiff but I 
thought better about it' and merely 
emitted an inconsequential grunt. 

Again, a few years later, when 
Australia were touring England, 1 
went into the commentators’ box at 
Lord’s, as is the wont with any of our 
fraternity who might be visiting. I 
think it was Christopher Martin- 
Jenkins who was talking at the time 
and when he had a moment to spare 
he asked me how the game was doing 
in India. Brian chipped in saying: “It’s 
no use asking Fearson a question, he 
never has an answer" or words to that 
effect. I .simply had to congratulate 
Brian on having such a superb mem¬ 
ory! Of course, no one else in the box 
could follow what it was all about. Just 
as well, poihaps. 

John Arlott, on the other hand, was 
a model of propriety. Rated the finest 
talker, certainly, and one of the finest 
writers on the game, John could never 
bring himself to say anything remotely 
unkind about anyone. With his deep 
insight into the game and his brilliant 
analytical mind, he would seize on the 
finest of points and expand upon it in 
some of the finest English that 1 have 
heard spoken. 

Arlott’s other passion was wine, of 
which he was a connoisseur of the 
highest class. I remember the occa¬ 
sion when we were dining at a hotel, 
in Manchester I believe it was, and 
Brian J. went off and ordered a bottle 
of wine which was duly presented at 
our table wrapped in a napkin. This 
was testing time for John who took a 
couple of sips, identified the wine and 
even announced the year in which it 
was made. 

Continued next week 
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England will never find fast 


bowiers with this system 

Imran Khan explains why quick men are at a premium, 
despite the level of county competition in England 

i/-ji 

' FTKR England’s ‘blackwash’ at sport. Thmugh this dedication is born that is just what county cricket en- 
#%the hands of the West Indians, cricket sense, depending partly on a courages: medium-pace. And there is 
the necessity to find last bowlers has person’s intelligence but mainly on plenty of it. 
been highlighted. In res[)onse to this, experience. Cricket sense made Lillee 'Hie only two genuine English fast 
Webster’s Brewery has come up with and Roberts the two most outstanding bowlers of my time. .Snow and Willis, 
a i'lOO.lKM) scheme to uncover fast fast bowlers of my time, 'riiey were played hardly any county cricket, and 
bowling talent hidden among the both great analysts of batsmen's whenever they played they had fairly 
young athletes of Britain. The theory strengtiis and weaknesses. This crick- slight impact. The overs(‘as fast bow- 

I IS that an athlete has more chance of et sense cannot be instilled into any- k'rs who did make an inijiact were 


! becoming a fast bowler—in contrast 
to the old-fashioncd view that if one 
was big and strong, chances were that 
one could hurl the ball at a great 
speed. Cricket followers in England 
saw' how the suppk' and co-ordinated 
Malcolm Marshall was yards faster 
than his bulkier English counterparts, 
’ji There is absolutely no doubt that 
/ OIK' needs to be athletic to become a 
i fast bowler. However, what this 
scheme seems to have overlooked is 
that being athletic is just one aspect of 
last bowling. To coach an athlete into 
hurling the bail with a proper bowling 
action is going to take some doing. 
Each individual has his own action. He 
discovi'rs it through trial and error 
over a period of time. None of the 
West Indies pacemen have similar 
actions. Marshall, the quickest of the 
lot, is fairly open-chested and un¬ 
orthodox. 

Most importantly, what no amount 
J'wof coaching can instil into any athlete is 
.-"/enthusiasm and cricket sense. To play 
any sport at a professional level one 
has to have immense love for the 
sport. In cricket one has to have even 
more dedication than in other 
sports—simply because of the length 
of the game. At my school, Aitchison 
College in Lahore, we had a very high 
standard of sport, especially in athle¬ 
tics. But there were many allround 
athletes who gave up cricket because 
they could not sacrifice their Sundays 
to play. One had to be fairly crazy 
about the game to study six days a 
week and spend the entire Sunday 


playing cricket. 

It is this enthusiasm which is 
needed for competing in international 


one by any amount of coaching. There, 
are no short cuts. One has to play and 
take a lot of inti'rest in the game. 

I would s;iy, therefore, that an 
athlete who loves cricket doesn’t need 
a scheme to he spotteil by some 
county, hast bowling in England can 
be encouraged by making attempts to 
popularise cricket to attract talent that 
possibly goes into more lucrative 
sports such as soccer. 

... the structure of county 
cricket puts enormous de- 
mands on a young up-and- 
coming fast bowler, ^ven- 
day-a-week cricket is Just too 
much. 

Perhaps even more important 
among reasons why fast bowling does 
not flourish in England is that the 
structure of county cricket puts enor¬ 
mous demands on a young up-and- 
coming fa-st bowler. Seven day-a- 
week cricket is just too much. Fred 
Trueman once told me that they 
played more three-day Championship 
matches in the giwd old days. 

Two of the promising English pace- 
men, Pigott and Foster, have already 
had pins to keep their spines together, 
while Dilley (the quickest of the lot), 
after a series of injuries, has missed 
the whole of the 1984 season. Alan 
Ward, who promised so much in the 
late 196l)s, eventually gave up after 
breaking down regularly during the 
heavy county programme. Chris Old, 
who started as a fast bowler, had to 
settle for medium-pace because his 
body simply couldn’t take the pace of 
seven-day-a-week cricket. In fact. 


already matured jiacemen. They have 
been better equipped physically to 
take the strain of cricket day in and 
day out. Even then, after a couple of 
si'asons either they start breaking 
down and mis.Mng chunks of the sea¬ 
son or they just cut down their pace 
and run-up, e.g. Clarke and Hadlee. 

.■\nolher side effect of the over¬ 
abundance of cricket is the lack of 
competitiveness and aggression in En¬ 
glish cricket. This is so obvious when 
\iewed against the Australian and 
Wi'st Indian game. Consequently 
those l ountries- despite playing only 
a third of the amount of first-class 
cricket played in England—liave con¬ 
sistently produced better pacemen. A 
competitive, aggressive atmosphere 
brings the best out of a fast bowler. 
Anyone who has played county cricket 
knows how hard it is for a quick 
bowler to bowl flat out in the middle of 
August, e.specially if one’s county is 
nowhere in the running for honours. 

Sixteen four-day first-class matches 
would be the ideal structure for coun¬ 
ty cricket. 1'he need to get wickets 
rather than conserve runs would auto¬ 
matically place more emphasis on 
attack, while the rest between match¬ 
es would not only help fast bowlers 
recuperate but also help prepare them 
mentally for the next match. High 
over rales can work against young 
pacemen who are struggling with their 
runups. Similarly, impractical rules 
like one bouncer per over should be 
done away with forever. Tliat rule 
was even more harmful for English 
batsmen, who have no such restric¬ 
tions to protect them abroad. 

Wisden Cricket Monthly 



Hats off to this 
powerful performer 
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The search is on 

Ted Dexter, former England 
captain, is applying every effort to 
find a fast bowler for his country 


m ESPONSE to mv appeal lor niem- 
^inibers of a Fairer Cricket Club has 
’hardly been overwhelming. The post- 
baK has not been empty, but letters by 
the hundred would be in overstate¬ 
ment. 

The silent majority seem to accept 
the trend towards ever decteasiiiK 
ovei rates in the recent lest senes— 
under 14 per hour—emphasis on last 
bowling, the injurv rate to batsmen, 
and the token conlnbulions by slow 
spinners. There has not been a hint ot 
a stumping, not a single catch ui the 
finer leg-side close catching area, and 
few enough batsmen clean bowled. 
I'he diet of Ibw and caught at the 
wicket, slips or batpad remains 
steady, with vanety sadlv lacking. 

I am indebted to 1 he Cncket Socie¬ 
ty and The Council of Cricket 
SfK'ieties for their interest and con¬ 
cern. Lindsay Whitehurst and Karen 
McCreedy have already lomied their 
own pressure group called TIJBOS, 
‘The Unofficial Board ot Selectors,’ 
encompassing subjects such as pitch¬ 
es, changes in the laws, and media 
influence. Well done. 

Mr De Britfenden remembers the 
1926 Lord’s Test when 410 overs 
were bowled in three days, with 
Larwood, Tate and Cregory ui action, 
and Gerald Brodnbb believes that 
between 1919 and 1939 county cricket 
'Naveraged 22 overs per hour. 

* Mr Mildenhall, Mr Philhps, Mark 
Piper, Cameron Greaves, James 
Smart, Sam Turner (14) Sean 
O'Bnen, Mr Pirouet, and M.A. Lunt 
(who IS actually prepared to give some 
of his tune) all supported my auns and 
objectives, but I hardly teel that we 
form a quorum for a new and separate 
group. What we can all do is to beaver 
away in our own areas of influence, 
trying to make ourselves heard; which 
shouldn’t be too difficult above the 
de^ening silence of the uncarmg and 
uncommitted. 

Having gained a small band of sup¬ 
porters, I hope I am not risking total 
rejection by my involvement in the 
Wel^er^s Yorkshire Bitter Fast Bow¬ 


ler Sponsorship. I may look as thnuj^ 
1 liave broken ranks on the basis that if 
vou can’t beat them, join them: but 
this is not the case. 

Fast bowling perse is, of course, 
not the riKit cause of stereotype 
slow-moving cricket. In the ideal 
game on a hard pitch, with a true 
bounce, it is the genuinely fast man 
wIk) is needed to break tlunugh be¬ 
fore the ball goes soft. 1'hen comes- 
the turn of the slow men and the 
occasional slock bowler. Just because 
bowlers are fast, it doi's not follow 
that they must have hugely long run¬ 
ups or take all dav to walk back to 
their marks. There is onlv a peicen- 
tage in that while there is enough in 
the pitch and enough life in the ball to 


Fast bowling per sejs, of 
course, not the root 
cause of slow moving 
cricket, in the ideal game 
on a hard pitch, with a 
true bounce, it is the ge¬ 
nuinely fast man who is 
needed to break through 
before the ball goes soft. 


make it profitable to play tour quickies 
per side—as at The Oval in .the fifth 
'lest—West Indies: Marshall, (iamer. 
Holding, Baptiste; England, Agnew, 
Botham, Allott, Ellison, who all gam 
breathing space for themselves and 
for their bowling partner by taking 
their time b<‘tweon balls. 

The six potential fast bowlers whom 
Bob WfflB and I hope to discover via a 
massive pub poster campaign, ques¬ 
tionnaire entry forms and eventually, 
trials for the most promismg 300 at 
Edgbaston and The Oval in October 
will at least be given the right start to 
their careers—and that will include as 
short a run-up as is compatible with 
maximum effort at the crease. 

Those who discount the importance 
the run-up altogether vjnll have 
received a setback watching Michael 


Holding at The Oval. He evidenttjr 
became more effective when he leng» 
thened his run in the second innings' 
came in more quickly and really let fly. 

There is undoubtedly an ideal dis¬ 
tance for each different individual tA 
get up speed, dependmg on his stridie 
and natural gait, and we hope to leant, 
a. bit about that from Wilf Paish. 
athletics coach to Ohmipic javehn gold 
medal winner Tessa Sanderson. Apart 
hrom the obvious difference between 
bowling with a straight arm and throw¬ 
ing the javelm, there is tiu* other moth 
fundamental dissimilarity concerning 
the number of repetitions required. 

Tessa Sanderson had to make an 
all-out explosive effort to wm the gold. 
The fast bowler has to stay out on the 
field all day and be prepared to give his 
best as many as 140 times. Obviously 
he needs to bowl within himself for 
much ot that time but, despite the 
divergence, we stiH hope to break 
new ground ui training and preparation 
by listening to the athletes. The other 
deficiency in our squad of young fast, 
bowlers will obviously be experience. 
It will be up to Bob Willis and me, with 
the assistance of John Snow, Alec 
Bedser and perhaps, occasional input 
from Fred Trueman and others, to 
help them bridge this gap. 

• At the same time we all know that 
genu.nc speed—and here I am talking 
of that extra 15-20 mph above the 
legal speed limit (70)--breaks throu^ 
to new ground where absolute contrpi 
of line and length is not quite so 
important. 

Often enough a raw fast-bowling 
talent—remember Jeff ‘Thommo’ 
'rhomson.-' -is initially dismissed on 
the basis that the man ‘can’t bowl 
stiaight.’ But what lends to happen 
tlien IS that the wide ones are not 
scoted off. the occasional ball oh 
target reaps a reward, and the bud¬ 
ding fast bowler keeps his place ui the 
team. 

(Jppoitunity IS often all that the 
young athlete really needs, and it was 
not long in Thommo’s case before a 
fast-bowling competition recorded him 
as being not only the fastest but the 
straiglitest as well! 

We are getting completed question¬ 
naires by the hundred every other 
post. Somewhere out there among 
the young are the six talents we hope 
to discover and train. We also intend 
to ensure that anything they achieve 
in cricket will be to the credit and not 
the detriment of the game. 

WMan Cnekat Monthly 



Even the smallest cut can attract dirt and lead to infection 


Quick,cover it with Band-Aid 


Muthen tlir world o\er iiust Band Aid 
Urcsfiii|{s to keep t uu dirt tree and 
inlcction lice 

1 hat sbciauMi Band \id means total 
protection Band-Aid Dressings have a prosen 
antisepiu that helps heal the cut I iny pores 
that let in air and speed up healing And a 
unique non stick pad ioi greatei comfort 
Band Vid Dressings t ome m different 
shapes and si/es tor big wounds, small cuts, 
h,ird to -bandage places boils and grazes Keep 
Band Vid Dressings within easy reai h Mways 

Keep Band-Aid within easy reatli 
Because accidents can happen, Everyday 

BAND AID and JOHNSON S JOHNSON are trademarks ot JOHNSON S JOHNSON USA 
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How do you set targets for 
Greenidge, Haynes, Richards 

and Lloyd? 

David Gower reviews England’s summer of discontent 


S o finally it is time to reflet t upon 
what most people would probably 
dtsinbfc as s disastious summer foi 
rnjjlish tiitket One tant exattly 
.itgue with the figures a 5 0 dtfeil in 
the imjoi Test nibbei notaiesultto 
inspire followed by i disappointing 
draw with the Sri Lankans Refli tting 
upon all that is going to be about is 
littk tun as the rest of the sumnii i has 
been 

It all goes batk to some early 
moining in April when somehow in 
stead of bieaktasting leisure 1\ at the 
Westmoreland Hotel on a morning of 
the MCC V Lssex mateh 1 eame to bt 
in the 1V am studios with Jimmy 
(ireaves asking Can we Ik at West 
Indies-* My answer then became a 
mini catehphrase for many of my sub 
sequent intenaews that if we did not 
bebeye we could win, there would be 
no point in turning up for the matches 
Looking back through the one day 
Texaco Trophy contests the yictory 
at Trent Bridge has to be remcra 
beied as the only satisfying result of 
the summer What subsequently be 
came clearer was that although one is 
allowed good days against West In 
dies—and obyiously in a one day 
game that makes the difference be 
tween winning and losing—over the 
longer period their oyerall strength 
and increasing resibence to any threat 
of pressure keeps them comfortably 
ahead 

Though that was hardly tested in 
the opening ComhiU Test, at Edgbas 
ton, where the match at no stage 
seemed evenly balanced (the major 
change I would make now would be to 
haye asked them to bat first), the 
second Test, at Lord’s became the 
clearest example of the ditficultv of 
maintaining the competition all the 
way through the match For four days 
the game stayed eyen, before they 
assumed total control and rather 
embarrassingly cruised home, th^s 


to some memorable batting It is 
somewhat iionic in terms of the 
blickwash to think wt dcdated then 
ippai c ntlv out of rc ach of defeat One 
thinks of the number of times in 
discussions one has heird the cx 
picssion Vou cannot make dedaia 
tions tor Richards le whcntiyingto 
set 1 taigcf tor Somciscl What about 
setting taigcts foi (irtenidgc 
Haynes Ridnids I loyd ’ 

Again at Headingley where the 
vagaiIts of the pitc h would have given 
us ptilnp-> < noiigh help to bowl them 
out given a reasonable number ot 
luns to plav with say ibout 2‘i()- 
most hope disappeared whe n M iltolm 
Marshall single haiidediv in every 
sense demolished our promising 
second innings lhat along with 
Michael Holdings batting (smash one 


... if we did not beiieve we 
could win, there would be 
no point in turning up for 
the matches. 


miss thice dd inhnitun) oi at least to 
59), were two dear examples of the 
opposition resisting what pressure we 
might have been threatening to apply 
Virtually cyeiyone at some stage 
made a tclbng contribution even Gar 
ner with the bat when he kept his 
cjptdin company lor iO yital last 
wicket runs at The Oyal It is one 
lesson IowIm r sides are appreciating 
eyery run ihat can be scraped counts, 
and of coui se the weaker the side the 
more that theory holds 
What of our own efforts’ Allan 
Lamb stands head and shoulders 
aboye the rest, with his four Test 
hundreds bemg a remarkable achieye 
ment He probably has not receiyed 
the praise deserved, thanks to one or 
two other matters, clouding the issue 
IBiit he has certainly made up for any 


short comings m the previous 12 
months or so Ian Botham had his ups 
.ind downs as he will always do, 
having magic spells with bat and ball 
He IS always going to be criticised 
more than other mortals for his lesser 
spells especially when the ball dis¬ 
appears oft his bowling But he re¬ 
mained the leading wicket taker, even 
It Allott was our most consistent and 
leliable bowler 

Without going through the rest of 
the side save to give all due credit to 
Paul Downton for all his efforts with 
glov cs and bat (and also following on m 
the field from Bob Taylor in the 
motivation area) it would surely be 
fail to say that for the new players 
especially starting agamst West In¬ 
dies was never going to be easy 

Ip many ways it would have been 
fairer to have finished with the fifth 
Test at I he Oval Coming to the Sn 
I^anka lest after ail that had gone 
before was never going to be easy, 
despite the predictions and our own 
general confidence that victory should 
be England s Putting them in on the 
Tnst morning was not easily done. 
Expectations that the day would de¬ 
velop into a swing bowler’s dream 
disappeared all too quickly Easily m 
hindsight I can change my mind now, 
and I am unlikely to ignore a flat pitch 
in favour of a possibly-swinging ball 
too quickly again I grant that a heavy 
England total over the first two d^s 
mi^t have been enough to thwart Sn 
Lanka’s obvious determination 

It has not been my happiest season. 
When people ask if I have enjoyed it, 1 
liave to admit that it has not been ftm 
in the literal sense But I have been 
proud to be England captain through it 
all, and look forward to using the 
expenence to good effect as soon as 
possible 

All is not quite as bleak as some 
others would try to make out 

WMen Crtctol Monthly 





Steve Davis 


The cue-fciall king 


TEVE DAVIS, the 27-year-old 
world snooker champion, once 
Hated his ambilions as: "to see snook¬ 
er as a worldwide sport—and for me 
to be champion of the universe.” A 
conversation with the man they call 
the "Romford Robot” gives you the 
feeling that Davis was only half joking. 

• Indeed, if there was such a title, 
then for the 6ft 2in gmger-haired king 
of the cue-ball, nothing but No. 1. 
would be good enough. When asked 
how he maintains his motivation, the 
three times world champion says 
simply: "I still love the game.” 

Barry Hearn, his manager and close 
friend comments: "I’m waiting for the 
moment when he says: "I don’t feel 
anything anymore.” But if he paces 
himself as well as he did last season, 
and prepares well for the big tourna¬ 
ments, 1 can’t see anyone stopping 
him.” 

Just how does Davis maintain the 
consistency that has broken the 
hearts of Alex Higgins, Jimmy White, 
Ray Reardon, Terry Griffiths, Tony 
Meo et al during his six-year profes¬ 
sional career? 

“In the past," says Davis, “I have 
gone through stages during a season 
where I have blown hot and cold. I felt 
the interest slipping away. 

“But all that needs to happen is for 
me to lose a match. 'Fhat is the kick up 
the backside which makes me even 
more hungi^.” 

Hearn gives a recent example: 
"During the summer we took the 
’family’—Steve, Terry Griffiths and 
'Tony Meo—to the Far East. 

"Steve hadn’t done much practise 
and he got murdered by the Asian 
champion in Thailand. That really 
shook him up. He just got his nut 
down and ran away with the Hong 
Kong Masters. 

“It just proved that he is still 
prepared to pay the price and make 
the sacrifices.” Hiat kind of reaction 
to adversity is a pleasant reminder 
•that Davis is far from the machine he 
is popularly mistaken for. 

And the series of television pro^ 
rammes entitled ’A Frame with 
Davis', in which he shared the spot- 


lij^t with such entertainers as Ber¬ 
nard Manning, Norman Wisdom, Max 
Boyce and Lonnie Bennett, demons¬ 
trated the cheeky charm that comes 
easily to this enigmatic young man. 

Davis, bom ni South London but 
brought up in East London—arguably 
the highest earner in British sport— 
and his cool determination to secure 
for life the comforts to which he has 
biecome accustomed is often miscon- 
structed as representing a soulless, 
two-dimensional character. 



Stove Davis 


Davis is indeed a calculating snook¬ 
er player. His game is devoid of the 
flashes of brilliant inspiration with 
which ‘Hurricane’ Higgins or ‘Whirl¬ 
wind’ White can illuminate a frame. 

“Once a tournament starts I try to 
blot out everything else from my mind 
and concentrate totally on snooker.” 
he says. 

"During a tournament when I am 
not involved at the table, I spend 
hours practising, potting the colours 
on their spots and working on long 
^ts. 

"I try and get the routine shots 


off-pat, so that at the moment in a 
match when there is a chance to clear 
up, I can switch on to ‘automatic pilot’ 
with confidence that I am hitting the 
cue ball correctly.” 

But he is a man who succeeds in 
leaving his work at work. Home for 
Davis and his family, father Bill and 
mother Jean, is deep in the heart of 
the Essex countryside. It is his refuge 
from the addictive ‘man in a suitcase’ 
existence on the professional snooker 
circuit. 

There he reads novels by Tom 
Sharpe and listens to the jazz-funk of 
Chaka Khan and the Pointer sisters. If 
those pastimes are in line with flash 
nouveau nche image of recently aban¬ 
doned Romford, then the hours he 
spends playing chess and the piano 
suggest another, less easily identifi¬ 
able side to his nature, an area of his 
character that allows a passion for 
cricket, the least ‘automatic’ of all 
sports. 

“My other interests allow me to 
relax from the pressures of snooker. 
Tliey probably help me keep things in 
perspective. 

“It would be very easy for me to get 
totally wrapped up in the game of 
hotels, night-clubs and the rest, if 1 did 
not make time to do other things. “It 
helps that I get on quite well with 
myself. I enjoy my own company and 
that makes it easier for me when 1 am 
on the road. It can be lonely.” 

Davis at the table is a model of 
absolute concentration. The concen¬ 
tration which would, in the right cir¬ 
cumstances help him become ‘snooker 
champion of the universe.’ 

But, as Hearn insists: “He is not a 
machine. 

“Steve has made the decision to pay 
the price for success. He virtually 
sacrificed seven years of his teenage 
life to become the best. But he knows 
exactly what he is doing. 

“He is totally different outside 
snooker, but the proUem fin- him is 
that the British public are not the 
greatest at appreciating consistent 
winners.” 
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The 'secret’ l>mries at Demos LiUee 

The mystery deepens further. Are samples of Lillee’s 
handwriting authentic? Vic Mills investigates 


A ll Ridetheghan would say is that 
the trail led to Kakadu, Wollon¬ 
gong, Broken Hill, Bolivia, Gundagai, 
and finally Kngland, where he inter¬ 
viewed ex-Test players including, he 
•Vlaims, Close Barbeque, the notorious 
"butcher of Beccles’. 

riiore is little doubt that the diaries, 
it authenticated, will turn cricket his¬ 
tory upside down. Huge Treble-Kum, 
now Lord Daiquiri, the one Knglish- 
nian to have seen extracts of the 
diaries, bad the following t(J say; 
"Lillee, writing in typically ebullient 
>t\ie. answeri'd many of tlie questions 
that world cricket in the past decade 
has left unanswered. Why did Ian 
Cliappell bare his bottom to the Au¬ 
stralian public? Why does Derek Ran¬ 
dall ceaselessly adjust his box? What 
makes an Kngland touring side sus¬ 
ceptible to short balls and hookers? 
Mas Kerry Packer always looked the 
w;i\' he does? Why is Bruce Laird 
callerl Stumpy? Anti docs Richie Be- 
naud wear a wig? Pausing just long 
enough to ask the Queen for her 
autograph. Lillee moves quickly on to 
provide a remarkably illuminating and 
frank insight into tlie delights and 
delusions of a 1'est cricketer. 

He attemiits to unravel the true 
feelings tif three months in the life of a 
surgical support. The sheer ecstasy of 
being liit in the groin by a delivery 
from Michael Holding. The amazing 
double life of Rodney Marsh, Austra¬ 
lian Test wicket-keeper and free- 
scoring inside forward for Queens 
Park Rangers, Tampa Bay Rowdies 
and Kngland. Lillee pulls no punches 
as he describes his somewhat mystical 
ability to ride roughshod over the 
wishes and standards of the Australian 
Cricket Board: and his attempt to take 
cricket out of the Stone Age and into 
the Iron Age with the introduction of 
his metal bat. Finally there are in- 
depth essays on Boycott, Brearley 
and Mianda'd, together with a stimu¬ 
lating look at the world of betting and 
bookmakers. 

Treble-Rum found no reference to 
drugtaking nor wild sex parties; 
however he had access to only seven 


of the 60 volumes in Kalgoorlie. 

In the light of such sensational 
disclosures, we in conjunction with 
Ladbrokes and joe Coral, have purch¬ 
ased extracts from Stickybeak, and. 
subject to positive authentication, will 
serialise the more controversial 
aspects of the diaries in the coming 
weeks. 

YKT Treble-Rum went to see the 
diaries with great scepticism. “No 
cricket writer had ever hinted that 
Lillee might have kept a diary... there 
have been so many forgeries circnilat- 
ing: forged knitting patterns of 
Rachael Heyhoe-Flint, falsified 
accounts of sermons by the Rev. 
David Sheppard." 

When he began to examine the 
diaries, Treble-Rum’s views quickly 
changed. The one thing that impress¬ 
ed me most was the volume of the 
material. I asked myself whether it all 
could have been constructed out of 
the imagination and incidental faces. 1 
decided that it could not. I know 
Lillee’s handwriting. 1 know his signa¬ 
ture. We use the same betting shops. 

1 know the changes in it between 1968 
and his retirement. It seemed to me 
that an operation of forgery on that 
scale was heroic and unnecessary.' 



In the quest for authentication for 
the diaries. Lord Daiquiri was just one 
of many tup fli^t professionals asked 
to participate. Slkkybeak, the Perth 
magazine and fulcrum of this whole' 
saga, engaged three independent ex¬ 
perts to check samples oflwritii^. 

The noted Australian handwriting 
expert Reg de Bricassart said. The 
diary extracts were written by Lillee. 
Romeo Facoletti, owner of a pizza 
parlour close to Lillee's home, ewn- 
mented, ‘'Phe shape, spectrum and 
graphological and physiological charac¬ 
teristics of the writing and signatures 
of Dennis Lillee are identical with his 
orders, regularly placed, fot three 
large seafood pizzas heavy on the 
anchovies, one fries, and two side 
salads, hold the coleslaw.' 

Some of the reservations regarding 
authentication are easily overcome. 
For instance, how could Lillee have 
written in his diary an account of the 
attempt on his life by English cricket 
writers in 1974 when he was injured in 
the attack? The answer is simple. The 
diary entry is made four days after the 
attack, and. in dodging their questitnis 
about his supposed line of delivery 
aimed at the body, Lillee appeared to 
.suffer bowel and bilious problems. 
Entries in the diaries around this date 
refer to the English press corps as 
‘making me sick... giving me the 
S...S... and becoming a pain in the 
a..e.’ 

The main difficulty for the experts 
was to overcome the hitherto histor¬ 
ically accepted notion that Lillee has 
an aversion to writing, and had never 
been seen making diary entries. Stick- 
ybeaks evidence for this is a note 
scribbled on the back of an adnussion 
ticket for the Bong Bong picnic races, 
in 1970: ‘From now on I shall record 
my actions and thou{|^ts in notes, in 
order to preserve them for posterity, 
then, like every other Test cricketer, 
and with the help of a ghost writer, I 
shall produce the definitive life story 
and sell the publishing rights for a vast 
amount of money’. 

Wtsden CncKet Monthly 
Continued next week 
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Provideo: unforeseen champ 

Adi Davar 


A CiUTSY Newmarket 
trained two year old 
colt is poised on the 
threshold of a new Twen¬ 
tieth Century record in En 
gland having won 13 races 
from 17 starts and finishing 
second in the rest. Named 
Provideo by his owner- 
breeder Ahmed Fmistok, 
he won the first two year 
old race this flat season and 
has since averaged a win 
every ten days, 'framed by 
Bill O’Gorinan, and ridden 
in each of his outings by 
Tony Ives, Provided has 
equalled a record set by 
Nagwa in and by 
Spindnfter in 1980. But it's 
still a long haul to th(> all 
time record held by a little 
chestnut horse The Bard, 
back in 1885 who won all 
sixteen of his sixteen 
starts. 

Provided which is I.,;itin 
for ‘I foresee’ has nothing in 
the names ot either his sire 
or his dam to suggest why 
he is called what he is, and 
if the classicist who named 
him can produce any evi¬ 
dence that what he foresaw 


was what has come to pass 
he would want his head 
I'xamined. 

By Godswalk out of Nad- 
wa. Provided is a tiibute to 
the skill of trainer Bill 
O’Gomian, a man who 
established quite a reputa¬ 
tion as a trainer of sprin¬ 
ters. and two year olds m 
parttt'ular. He accepts that 
it is unusual for a horse to 
Pin as lonsistently as this, 
but he doesn't think there’s 
anything freakish about his 
ward. In fact, it is reliably 
understood that in his opin¬ 
ion Provided is not burning 
himsell out and he will be all 
set for next year’s cam¬ 
paign as a three year old. 

From what jockey Tony 
Ives has told the Bi itish 
Pi ess. It seems that l*ro- 
\ideo gives the impression 
of being a i ather irritable 
and impatient horse who 
gets sort ot fretful before a 
race. He wears blinkers, 
but they can only l)e put on 
when he’s out on the 
course, because if thev arc 
put on in the paddock he'd 
kick the fence down. 


By the time he gets 
down to the start he's 
usually teasonably coin- 
ixised but he runs his races 
in a way which would sug¬ 
gest either that he can’t 
really be bothered or that 
he isn’t enjoying competi¬ 
tion. Even when he inevit¬ 
ably wins by long margins, 
he generally gives the 
appearance that he disbkes 
more things than he likes. 

Fortunately foi his con¬ 
nections, however, one of 
the things he hates the 
most IS having other horses 
run past him in a late, and 
It IS this quality that has 
probably got Provided 
where he is today. 

Neither trainer nor jock¬ 
ey thought that Provided 
was very good at the begin¬ 
ning ot the season because 
he always had to be ridden 
out to win. Ives thinks the 
horse has improved but the 
trainer Bill O’Gomian isn’t 
too sure about that. He 
agrees that there has cer¬ 
tainly been no deteriora¬ 
tion. but he reckons that 
nothing the horse has done 


could be called a surprisi*. 
He’s extremely tough, and 
never knows when he’s 
beat. 

In the light of Provideo’s 
iinpressivt' record, it is in- 
tnguing to note that his 
grand sire Dancer’s Image 
ran as many as fifteen times 
as a juvenile in the I ISA and 
was crowned with success 
on eight occasions. Howi'v- 
er, he obviously Ix'gan to 
teel the ngori+ot his hectic- 
racing .schedule and the fol¬ 
lowing year he won the 
Kr'iitiicky Detbv only to be 
disqualified because of 
tiaces irf a drug named 
butaaolidin being found m 
his system, ft is a drug that 
IS only used on unsound 
horses and Danci-r’s Image 
needed it to race. 

Provideo’s dam Nadwa 
was trained by the same- 
man who trained Provideo, 
Bill O’tiorman. She won 
two races as a two year 
old, and Provideo is her 
first foal and he has certain 
ly boosted her value as a 
broodmare in no uncertain 
tenns. 


Provideo’s Record 


DA'I'K 

COrKSK 

PAKTICUi,AKS 

DISI'ANCE 

22.3.81 

Doncastci 

wonin 1 lengths 

lOUO metres 

28.3.81 

katteiick 

won bv 7 lengths 

1(M)() metres 

11.4.8-1 

Lingfield 

beaten a length 

KKMJ metres 

11.1.81 

•niiisk 

beaten a head 

loot) metres 

28.4.81 

Kipon 

w on bv 6 lengths 

1000 metres 

2. .5.84 

Catterick 

won bv 4 k-ngths 

KMM) metres 

12..5.81 

Lingfield 

beaten a short head 

1000 metres 

4.8.81 

lA-icester 

beaten one length 

loot) metres 

9.6.84 

Folkstone 

won by 4 lengths 

1000* metres 

14.6.84 

Cattenck 

won by 3 lengths 

12(K) metres 

17.6.81 

Beverly 

won by 2 lengths 

1000 metres 

29.6.84 

Beverly 

won by 7len^hs 

lO(K) metros 

7.7.84 

Doncaster 

beaten a head 

1200 metres 

9.7.84 

Haydrx'k 

beaten a short head 

1200 metres 

16.7.84 

Ponterfract 

w’on by 2 lengths 

1000 metres 

26.7.84 

Windsor 

won by 5 lengths 

1000 metres 

2.8.a| 

Sandown 

won by 5 lengths 

1000 metres 
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McEnroe’s team rides again 

George K. George reports on the US victory against 
Australia in the Davis Cup semi final 


T he Australians came with a blank 
cheque. If they had been able to 
cash It, they could have kept one of 
pir prized possessions a little lon- 
If it bounced, it was over. As it 
fled out, it bounced and the Davis 
Cup slipped away from their hands. 
'Hie youth of Fnt Cash was no match 
for the experience and talent of John, 
McEnroe. 

Some day, Australia will cash that 
cheque again, as they did last year. 
Pat Cash will lead them to another 
Davis Cup win. But not this time, not 
on I'S soil, not against his idol jimmy 
Connors and the brilliant John McEn¬ 
roe, not even against Peter Fleming’s 
awesome strokes. 

As Fred Stolle aptly put it, the first 
time the Australian fans at Portland, 
Oregon, were able to wave their flags 
^^as when John Fitzgerald broke John 
''^jIcEnroe in the reverse singles to 
Jiake the first set. Pat Cash gave them 
another opportunity to wave the flags 
a couple of hours later, as he scored 
his first win over Connors to provide 
some semblance of respect for the 
final score. 

The Australians had arrived in Port¬ 
land for the Davis Cup semi final in 
liigh spirits. TTie superb performance 
of Cash at Wimbledon and at the US 
Open, coupled with the impressive 
record of John Fitzgerald in the dou¬ 
bles and mixed doubles at the US 
Open, had raised great expectations. 

„ Moreover, these two men had led the 
victory in last 
■i^^r’s final against Sweden. 

Two years ago, Australia did not 
have much of a team to represent 
tiiem in the Davis Cup and other 
international competitions. Suddenly, 
they are a formidable team, which on 
any other day could have beaten the 
Americans on their own soil. The void 
created by the premature retirement 
of Peter McNamara has been filled by 
the equally sudden rise of Fitzgerald. 
Pat Cash has fulfilled the promise he 
showed as a junior, while Paul 
McNamee and Mark Edmondson are 
hard-hitting veterans who can score 
pretty impressive wins for at 
bt another two or three years. The 


ftiture looks even brighter. Young 
Mark Kratzmann, the Wimbledon and 
US Ofien junior champion looks like 
the Ro<l Laver of the future. 

Australia’s 3-2 Davis Cup victory 
over Sweden in last year’s final was an 
unexpected shot in the arm for the 
tennis programme Down Under. 'Phis, 
in turn, has led to a tennis revival in 
Australia and the present Davis Cup 
team is fuelled by a new competitive 
spirit. 

Even fanatical supporters of the 
Australian team might not have ex¬ 
pected them to win at Portland against 
the world’s number one and number 
three singles players and the top- 
rated doubles team. However, a tight 
contest and a narrow margin of victory 
were anticipated. Hardly anyone ex¬ 
pected a one-sided series. 

The miracle of Melbourne found no 
repetition at the Memorial Coliseum in 
Portland. The Americans had walked 
away with a 3-0 lea^ at the end of the 



Svradm's Mato Witondar: Will 
ha atop tlw US In the Anal? 


second day, without losing a set In 
fact at no stage till then had Uiere 
been any evidence of real competition. 

The draw certainly favoured the 
Americans as Connors was pitted 
against Fitzgerald in the second of Uie 
opening singles. Aussie skipper Neale 
Fraser had delayed the decision on his 
singles players till the Tuesday morn¬ 
ing. Although McNamee had a higter 
ATP ranking, Fraser decided to pick 
40th ranked Fitzgerald instead. Last 
year he had fully Justified his Davis 
Cup selection. After his improved 
display at the US Open a month ago, 
he was expected to do even better 
this time around,. ^ 

John McEnroe and Pat Cash clashed 
in the first of the opening singles 
encounters. McEnroe was scheduled 
against Fitzgerald in the first of the 
reverse singles, which made the Con- 
nors-Cash encounter even less signifi¬ 
cant. By then, the strong Americans 
would have had every opportunity to 
dethrone the reigning champions. 

As expected, McEnroe scored over 
I Cash. Yet, foregone conclusion or 
I not, he was not supposed to demolish 
f the young Australian—who resembles 
' him so much on court—by a 6-3, 6-4, 
6-1 score. At the beginning of the 
match McEnroe appeared confuse^ 
and gave away six break points on his 
first service game. He managed to 
hold serve and gradually worked his 
way back into the match. After levell¬ 
ing with Cash at 3-3, he forged ahead 
to take the first set. 

in the second set, the mastery of 
McEnroe began to manifest itself. He 
began mbdng up his shots more fluent¬ 
ly and intelligently. His experience 
came in handy as a few bad csuls drove 
both sides crazy. In the sbeth game of 
the set, the umpire reversed a call 
following an appeal Iw McEnroe and 
an intervention by US captain Arthur 
Ashe. Cash lost his cool and his 
concentration and also—more crucial¬ 
ly—lost serve in the very next game. 
'Three consecutive erratic voDeys did 
the damage. “’The overrule took my 
mind off the match and 1 lost my 
concentration,” the Australian said 
later. "It went downhill from there.” 




Jimmy Connors’ prstence font solidity to tho tsisntsd U$ squsd 


Merruot‘ could not agree more He 
felt that Cash was right about getting 
upset It should have been overruled 
in five seconds, not a minute and a 
half,’’ he commented He also felt that 
as he was serving at 40-15, Cash did 
not have much of a chance to break 
hun in that game 

The third set belonged entirely to 
McEnroe Expeiience, it seems, 
made all the difference m this crucial 
set McEnroe played a varied game 
and kept Cash guessuig most of the 
time He did not pla> his best game 

B ly because he did not have to 
nroe, famous for playing at the 
level of the opposition, did not seem 
to sweat at all in this set against the 


younger Cash 

McEnroe feels that his opponent 
has been overestimated To rum, it 
was almost like the media hype before 
his match against Stefan Edberg at the 
US Open McEnroe also feels ^t the 
recent publicity in favour of Cash has 
not helped the young Australian. “It 
puts even more pressure on these 

K ys,” he remarked. “They think they 
ve to perform better man they’re 
capable of performing and that only 
makes them worse That certainly 
seemed to be the case with Pat Casn 
in this match. 

Jimmy Connors, facing John Fitz¬ 
gerald, was up agamst another over- 
estimated opponent who had also 


shared the limelight at the Open 
Agam, this match, too, was a demoh- 
don job by an experienced expert. 
The score read 6-3, 6 3, 6-2 agamst 
Fitzgerald. 

The fate of the Aussies had already 
been sealed as they called on Mark 
Edmondson and Paul McNamee to 

J ilay the doubles on th^ second day 
olm McEnroe pbyed a fam game, 
while Peter Fleming led the attack and 
played impressive tennis The only 
service break by the Australians in 
this tournament came m the course of 
this matdi. 

McEnroe lost serve m the third’ 
game of the third set but he struck 
back with a vengeance and bryke 
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cNamee right away. McNainee had 
been the w.eak hnk in the Aussie 
combination from the very beginning 
and the Americans had earlier broken 
him twice to obtain breaks in the first 
and second sets. 

Now it was Edmondson’s turn to be 
broken, with another break of 
McNamee’s serve giving the Amer¬ 
icans a 5-3 lead and assuring them of 
another straight sets victory. Even a 
break point against Fleming at that 
stage was of no avail, for noting could 
, *3 the tide. 

r ^^cEnroe and Connors both de¬ 
serve credit for showing up for the 
merely academic reverse singles 
matches. Seldom in such situations 
have the reverse singles matches 
produced so much interest and enthu¬ 
siasm. John Fitzgerald played a con¬ 
sistent game to take the first set from 
John McEnroe and looked a lot better 
than the world’s fortieth ranked sing¬ 
les player. He went neck and nedt 
with McEnroe and held serve without 
problems. In the ninth game, McEn¬ 
roe doublefaulted to give Fitzgerald 
the decisive break which he grateftjlly 
accepted to win the set 6-4. 

^But, as Fitzgerald found out to his 
*, jKt, yoii have to be careful when you 
hurt John McEnroe’s pride. As in the 
doubles, he hit back with fury and fire. 
His service picked up and he broke 
Fitzgerald right away to take a 4-1 
lead, taking die set at 6-2. McEnroe 
broke at the earliest opportunity in the 
second set and could have extended 
his 4-0 lead to a quick win, but he 
'allowed himself to be broken instead 
and gave Fitzgerald his only game in 
the set. 

Jimmy Connors could have broken 
Pat Cash in the very first game of 
their match but he did not. He simply 
Jirasn ot in the match. Cash took it 6-4, 
;;;^nd Arthur Ashe was frank enou^ 
'id^dmit later that it is hard for players 
like Connors to get into a dead match 
like the last reverse singjes. 

It was Cash’s first win over Can- ‘ 
nors, whom he respects tremendous¬ 
ly. The admiration, incidentally, is 
mutual. Three years ago, Connws 
had predicted that Pat Ca^ was the 
player of the future. He certainly has 
gone a 1(^ way to fulfilling that 
prophecy. This win over Connors is 
more than merely statistics for the 
Australian. 

The Americans were by £ur the 
better team, thanks to the presence of 
jM^rs. He has (nmnised to be 
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Pat Cash baat Connors but could not prevent an Australian defeat 


available for the Davis Cup finals and 
will also play for the United States 
next season. McEnroe was the first to 
acknowledge and appreciate his ore- 
sence in the US team. Without Con¬ 
nors in the lineup, the American 
singles attack would have looked un¬ 
predictable. At Portland, that problem 


did not ^st. 

Ashe did not think that the Austra¬ 
lians played badly. “On a carpet of this 
speed, if McEnroe and Connor^ get 
rolling, there isn’t much that anyone 
can do. The Aussies are not in our 
singles class and the same goes for 
the doubtes,” he remariced 
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Boy George made them 
dance to his tune 

Bobby Charlton explains that George Best, football’s wayward 
genius, could have been the greatest player of all time 


F or an all too brief spell George 
Best was probably the world’s 
supreme footballer. 

lie could shoot, dribble, pass, head 
and tackle. 

He was murderously quick. He was 
brave, strong, imaginative and asto¬ 
nishingly cool. 

Wliat more could you ask ot him? 
Well you could have asked him to 
turn up now and again. 

George became about as reliable as 
a rusty watch. If he showed up on 
time it was an event. .Sometimes he 
didn't show up at all. 

By then he seemed to be appearing 
in the gossip columns more frequently 
than on the sports pages, and a 
succes.sion of stunningly attractive 
females was decorating his life. 

It has been said that George was as 
symbolic of his age as the Beatles 
were in those swinging Sixties. Yet 
within five seasons of being voted 
European Footballer of the Year in 
19(i8, George had come to the end of 
his first-class career. He was just 26. 

'I'he demons had caught up and 
George eventually admitted to being 
an alcoholic, his mind a confusion of 
broken promises and blighted dreams. 

He could and should have been the 
greatest player of all time, better even 
than Pele and Di Stefano, and in failing 
to achieve that pinnacle, to establish 
himself fully as one of the ^me's 
great heroes I believe he contributed 
vastly to the decline of British loot- 
ball. 


loved and almost his own life. Matt 
became understandably more pragma¬ 
tic and George, who signed for United 
as an amateur in 1961, was never 
really exposed to the discipline I 
experienced during mv early days at 
Old Traficrd. 

I could see the sense in allowing 
(ieorge to develop naturally, but once 
the wayward aspect of his nature 
began to surface Matt should have 
been unyieldingly firm. ‘‘I'he rest will 
come in time, ” he said when ordering 
his staff not to tamper with George's 
progress. 

It certainly did: not only memorable 
feats of skill and daring tliat added 
greatly to Manchester United’s sta¬ 
ture as one of the world’s great 
football clubs, but the scandal, the 
bitter recriminations and ultimately of 
course, a tragically premature extinc¬ 
tion. 

There was no longer a ceiling on 
salaries. Prior to 1961 the maximum 
weekly wage laid down by the Football 
League was a derLsory £20 during the 
playing months and £17 in the close 
sea.son. 

Greater earning power gave the 
professional footballers a new status 
and for a young man with George’s 
immense gifts the horizons must have 
appeared unlimited. 

We had little in common beyond the 
colours of Manchester United. Seven 
years George's senior, I had settled 
down to married life when he began to 


assume the image of a pop star, 
responding instantly to the mood that 
was gathering momentum throughout 
tlie land. 

It was all there: the Beatle haircut, 
the trendy gear, the white Jaguar 
saloon, the braceieted entourage of 
hangers-on who persuaded him that 
conformity was for kicking into touch. 

A good marriage might have work¬ 
ed for George, and once, in strange 
circumstances, I got the impression 
that he was keen to settle down. 

We’d played for the rest of the 
United Kingdom against Wales at Car¬ 
diff, and next day, on the joume'* 
back, I invited George home. f 

Never having much to say to each 
other, \\ e’d hardly spoken since leav¬ 
ing Wales, so I was astonished when 
George agreed to get off the train at 
Crewe where, for convenience, I’d 
left my car. 

My wife and daughters were away 
and George settled on a settee in the 
lounge, feet up, watching TV, flicking 
through magazines while 1 fixed a 
meal. When we’d eaten he sat back 
and began to ask questions that were 
entirely out of character. “Who does 
your garden. Bob?’’ 

1 told him that a man came in once a 
week to keep it tidy. He asked if 
Norma had anyone to clean. ’Jle 
wanted to know how much the carpets 
and the furniture cost. 

1 was baffled. Then it came to me. 
George was thinking about getting 
married. 


For a while everything about 
George was heroic; a working-class 
upbringing in the raw, red-bricked 
streets of Belfast; the inventive ap¬ 
plication of immaculate skill, courage, 
dark good looks. If only he had lasted 
longer. 

He might have done but for the 
savage physical and emotional blows 
Matt Busby took at Munich that awfiil 
day^. February, 1958. 

^ /uer losing a team, people that he 


He was murderously 
quick.He was brave, 
strong, imaginative and 
astonishingly cool. 
What more could you 
ask of him? 

Weil, you could have 
askM him to turn up 
now and again. 


‘“niat’s it," I said to Norma when 
she returned the following day. 
“That’s why he came here. He want^ 
to see what our life was like.” 

Sure enough, within a few weeks, 
George had established a serious rela> 
tionship with EvaKaraldsted, a pretty 
Danish girl he’d met on tour, and she 
came to join him in Manchester. 

But the “engagement” didn't test 
and it wasn't long before he bouf^ a 
ludicrously gadgeted house in 


toy-^—riKiuL 


" BrarnhaJl where, besieged by cunous 
sight seers, he often sat brooding 
with only the demons for company. 
Ht i^as obsessed with the idea that m 
wouldnl live past his thirty-fifth year 
and pursued by the dark vision of 
mortality that afflicts most of us, he 
btcarnt evtn more unreliable 
Hounded by the Press and televi¬ 
sion which must accept some of the 
blime for ms destruction, George 
blundcied from one outrageous esca- 
to another 

Either than suffer the aggravation 
of It fusing lequests for appointments, 
(ic 01 g(' granted them all but with littte 
01 no intention of tuir < up 
()n one occ ision he fa k d to keep a 
liinc li (1 ite with Michat I P cinson and 
rill lilm actor Rod Steigu in London. 

When (liter two hours, it was dear 
tint (jtorgt wasnt going to appear, 
Mike ipologised to his famous com- 
p iiiion 

Sitigti smiled ‘Ihats how it is 
with superstars,” he said philosophi- 
(ilh 

In (itotgc Best’s case the bnlliant 
flimi began to flicker and dun when 
lost the blinding speed which, when 
J d to exceptional change of pace, 

' w s ilic most ctucial element in his 
g nu 1 Ill c onvinc ed that he set out to 
be the greatest player on earth, a 
St itus lie might well have achieved but 
loi that cia/v lifestyle 
(ic 01 ge wasn t easy to play with and 
(hue was no point trymg to involve 
liiin in schemes that required the 
CO operation of other players like De¬ 
nis Law who for all his great prowess 
IS a goalscorer was marvellously 
astute it he sensed an opportunity to 
put someone else in for a strike at 
goal 

We used to say that (leorge would 
take up golf because he hated 
-afng with the bail and that the most 
funselfish run in football was one in 
support of him 

1 was far from being the perfect 
team player and had a tendency to 
select the wrong option, long passes 
when shorter ones were more profit¬ 
able and certamly safer, remained a 
flaw throughout my career 
But George earned mdividuahsm to 
an extreme and, however exatmg this 
may have been for the onlooker, it 
was maddening when the team suf¬ 
fered. 

That expenence became so com- 
mMplace that I decided to wait for an 
Jiirtunity to ign(M% him. It came m a 
latdi aj^at Nottingham Forest 
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George Best with his wife Angels 


when we were two goals ahead with 
only a few minutes left 

George was out on the left touch- 
line, poised as he so often was, head 
up, die ball under perfect control, 
frustrating the tackles that were 
being launched at him 

Right, 1 thought, this tune you 
aren’t getting any help, and I stood 
still 

George came infield and passed me 
at a gallop, heading for the opposite 
toud^ne, the full back m close pur¬ 
suit 

1 still hadn’t moved What would 
George do now^ Back he came, from 
n^t to left, and once again, I watched 
him go by He was back where he 
startra I was still stationary when 
George deaded to cross my path 
again, but it had got beyond a joke 

"You greedy little, what a bloody 
goal" 

Before I could complete the curse, 
George had crashed the ball into the 
roof of the net What could you do 
with him? 

1 often wonder whether things 
would have worked out differently for 
Gewge had be been abte to play for 


England or, indeed, Scotland 
I’m suie that he was so piouci to 
play for Noithem Inland but with 
respect, Windsor Ratk Bcll.isl isn’t 
quite the same as Wembley or Hamp 
den Park There were no Woilil Cups 
for George and loi a player with his 
enormous talent, that was a tiagedy 

I wasnt surprised when hi didn’t 
turn out for my testimonial game in 
September 1972 

We were never close friends, and 
by then 1 sensed a definite sourness a 
cfear resentment of the bond I had 
yvith the club 

He also knew that I felt he d taken 
far too many liberties 
In his revealing autobiogiaphv 
Where Do I Go Ftom Here‘S George 
states that he wasn’t the only Man 
Chester United plaver to believe that I 
should have retu-ed much earlier than 
I did, but that the otheis were reluc 
tant to speak up in public as he did 
Looking back, recalling remarks 
that were pssed from time to time 
I’m sure that’s true 
I bear Georp no grudges It was a 
pnvilege to play with hun 
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Move over, Graeme Souness 
...here comes Sammy Lee 


Lawrie McMenemy reckons that Lee has earned his 
reputaton as conductor of Liverpool’s orchestra 
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a rather underrated footballer tech¬ 
nically. In addition to his tremendous 
running power, hp is an extremely 
neat, precise distributor of the ball. 
That, of course, is true of every 
Liverpool footballer, which is one of 
the reasons why this extraordinary 
team tend to make the game look so 
simple! 

The one question mark against Lee, 
in Souness's role, concerns his “vi- 
sk»” and ability to read a game. 

• --j ^ss is a master tactician, who can 
a^ss situations and produce the 
right passes exceptionally quickly. 
The same could be said of Alan Ball, 
whose sharp footballing brain enabled 
him to continue as a First Division 
footballer until the age of !18. 


The speed with which Alan re¬ 
sponded to situations was best illus¬ 
trated by his brilliant firsttime passing. 
Before one Southampton match, I 
remember a teammate asking him: 
"Are we going to get a lot of your 
one-touch football today, Alan?” He 
just smiled, and replied: “No...I’m 
jing to make it half a touch!” 

le wasn’t entirely joking....his dis- 
_ wtion was so quick that, on some 
Ac'casions, it seemed as though the 
ball had just struck his foot, as 
opposed to him making a conscious 
effort to put the right amount of pace 
on it. That gives an example of the 
technical expertise which Sammy Lee 
must aim for. 

Apart from Lee, the other aspect of 
Liverpool’s midfield play which has 
been of particular interest to me has 
been the form of John Wark. Liverpool 
have long been renowned for getting a 
high number of goals from their mid¬ 
fielders and the signing of Wark from 
'^§]S^h at the end of last season 
continue to stand them in good 
in this department. It was Wark, 

course, who scored the only goal in 
Liverpool’s European Cup first round, 
first leg win over Lech Poznan in 
Poland, bringing his total in such 
competitions to 19 in 26 matches. 

It is important for teams to have 
midfield men with the ability to score 
goals, because strikers are marked so 
‘.ightly, but men who get into the 
fienalty area as often as Wark, Bryan 
Hobson (Manchester United) and 
David Armstrwig (Southampton) are 
very rare. 

I often get onto Southampton’s 
^p»in Steve Williams about this. 

is similar to Ray Wilkins in that, 

>n striving to dictate the pace and 
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Bryan Robaon: rara talant 


tactical pattern of a match, he strives 
to be constantly involved in the build¬ 
up play. For example, if he plays a ball 
from right to left, he will follow it with 
the aim of getting it back, instead of 
leaving it to someone else to keep the 
attack flouring, and move into the 
opting 18-yard box. 

Fortunately for Southampton, 
Steve's style of play complements that 


of Armstrong, a man in the same 
mould as Wark and Robson who, in 
fact, was the highest midfield scorer in 
the First Divisron last season with 19. 

Still, 1 do think Steve should score 
more goals than he does. As I keep 
reminding him, Graeme Souness’s re¬ 
sponsibilities as Liverpool’s ‘play- 
maker’ didn’t stop him getting a 
reasonable quota! 
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Is Liverpool’s reign 
drawing to an end ? 


Premen Addy 




I T scarcely seems believ¬ 
able, but Liverpool are 
currently 12th in a First 
Division of 21 teams. It is 
never safe to bait a First 
Division lion which may at 
ail/ time come roaring out 
and put its adversaries to 
flight, yet one cannot help 
wondering if Liverpool’s 
long and matchless reign at 
the top of English football is 
at last drawing to an end. 

They certainly are mis¬ 
sing Souness as captain 
and midfield general, and 
also Rush whose bite up¬ 
front proved as lethal as 
cobra's last season. The 
former now plays in an 
Italian shirt, the latter, still 
nursing an injury, is not 
ejected to return to the 
side before December. Un¬ 
doubtedly, there remains 
other big names, but with 
the two principal cogs mis¬ 
sing, the machine coughs 
and splutters in a manner to 
which friends and foes are 
unaccustomed. 

Liverpool’s cause has not 
been helped by the erratic 
goaikeeping of Bruce Grob- 
beiaar. Against Manchester 
United, his breathtaking 
save against a Bryan Rob¬ 
son pile-driver kept Liver¬ 
pool in the match and had 
nis opponents shaking their 
heads in disbelief. Yet a 
week later, his lack of con¬ 
sistency allowed Sheffield 
Wednesday to beat Liver¬ 
pool 2-nil at Aniield (not 
many in the land can boast 
of such a feat). 

Grobbelaar, who has fre¬ 
quent rushes of blood, 
stormed out of his goal and 
layed the ball straij^t to 
^ le feet of Imre Varadt who 
coolly put it back into the 
net with a 30-foot drive. 
Wednesday's second goal 



was also a product o( Grob- 
belaar’s misjudgement. 
With things looking less 
than rosy, manager Joe 
Fagin could have done 
without these calamities. 
Normally, a taciturn man 
not willing either to proc¬ 
laim or declaim in public, he 
nevertfielqss stated for the 
record that his goalkeeper 
had let the side down. Hon¬ 
est to a fault, Joe ex¬ 
claimed; “Gentlemen, I’ve 
got problems.” 

However, there were 
few problems when Liver¬ 
pool beat Lech Poznan 4-ni 
in the European cup. They 
went into the next round or 
a 5-nil aggregate. The re-, 
cent traumas of league 
football were forgotten, as 
the Merseysiders reco¬ 
vered some of their lost 
magic and authority. 

John Wark scored a hat- 
trick and his partnership 
with Rob Ronnie Whelan 
and the burly and aggres¬ 
sive Mike Robinson pro¬ 
vided the cutting edge 
which tore the Polish de¬ 
fence apart. 

'The absence of Sou¬ 
ness was felt, but Da^eish 
played deeper to cover this 
The hope is that hi^ 
vision and inventiveness 
will become the midfield 
spark which has sadly been 
lacking^so far. The news 
about Rush is that he is 
making a satisfactory re¬ 
covery. All iffnot lost. Not 
yet, anyway. 

Meanwhde, Tottenham 
remain at the top of the 
First Division table. At the 
weekend, they trium- ; 
l^ed 4-2 over Luton and ' 
showed that while their de- 
feiH:e is weak, their mi^ 
field arid strikers ate h\gp- 
mii% like bees. 
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If Clive Allen, the expen¬ 
sive buy from Queens Park 
Kangers, was forced to 
stand down because of sus¬ 
pension and injury, his re¬ 
placement, Garth Crooks, 
who was fast frding from 
the scene, has jumped back 
into the spotlight with a 


hat-trick a^unst Halifrz and 
anottier against the Portu¬ 
guese club Braga in the 
UEFA Cup ties which 
Spurs eventually won 6-nil. 
Tney went into the next 
round on a 9-nii aggregate. 

Arsenal have the same 
number of points as Spurs, 


but behind on an infenor 
go^ difference. Beating 
Coventry 2-nil, thanks to 
two late goals by Tony 
Woodcock and Paul Marin¬ 
er, they have kept tfieir 
North London rivals well 
within their sights. 

Manchester United are a 



further two points adrift. 
They played impressively 
against West Bromwich 
^ion. 0 ut were perhaps a 
shacte lucky to talce the 
match 2-1 with a disputed 
penalty. 

Nottingham Forest, lack¬ 
ing the necess^ fire pow¬ 
er to Mnn a major trophy, 
according to Brian Clough, 
their manager, were flat¬ 
tered by their 3-1 victory 
over Norwich. The result 
puts them behind Spurs on 
goal difference. However, 
their midweek encounter 
with Bruges of Belgium in 
the UEFA Cup saw their 
departure after a lone goal 
^feat. The first legat Not- 
tisham having been a goal¬ 
less tie, the Belgians went 
tlu'ou^ with a solitary goal 


aggregate. 

iMOther quick exit in the 
same competition was 
made by ^uthampton who 
lost 0-2 to Hamburg of 
West Germany despite a 
heroic performance by Pe¬ 
ter Shilton in goal. Dynamo 
Berlin put out Aberde^ 
ch^pions of the Scottish 
premier division. But Scot¬ 
tish pride was kept alive by 
Rangers and Dundee Un¬ 
ited who beat Bohemians 
and Aik Stockholm, respec¬ 
tively, in the UEFA Cup. In 
the European Cup Winners' 
Cup, the Scottish flag was 
kept aloft by Celtic, who 
beat Ghen of Belgium 3-nil 
and took the round on an 
aggegate score of 3-1. 

jTie most exciting tie of 
the week was undoubtedly 
Everton’s 5-4 win over 
Watford, still languishing at 
the bottom of the Engii^ 
First IMviskm. After the 
5-all between Newcastle 
and Queens Park Rangers 
the previous week, we are 
atoost reconciled to the 


prospect of one thriller ev¬ 
ery seven days or so. 
Neath of the border in 


Scotland, the present plac- 
ings in tte premier division 
threaten^ to repeat the 
pattern of last season. 
Aberdeen are two pmnts 
ahead of Rangers. 


English Fcxttball 
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Birmingham’s burning ambition 

Mick Harford, star Birmingham striker, gauges his team’s 
chances of promotion to the First Division this season 


Himmfiham's underrated striker 
Mick Harford is contident that hts side 
wiU return to the First Division this 
season at their first attempt. And he 
believes a year ui the Second Division 
will give the much-mahffied Midland 
side the ideal fillip to re-charge their 
batleiies and provide a springboard 
lor lasting success as a First Division 
club. 

Halford, a confirmed member of the 
old fashioned centre forward brigade, 
attributes Birmingham's encouraging 
recent results to manager Ron liaun- 
ders' astute moves in the transfer 
maiket duting the summei Here’s 
how he tissesses their chances of 
maintaining their excellent start. 

O NE of the reasons I am certain 
we will bounce straif'ht back into 
the Kirbt Division is that we have 
been achievinn Kootl results while 
playing well below our potential Tom¬ 
my Dinherty said after we beat 
Wolves at Molineux last week, that he 
thought that both Leeds and Oxford 
Vi^ere much better teams than us. All I 
tfan say to that is the Second Division 
has yet to see Birmingham at their 
best. 

It IS true that gexx! teams often 
pnxluce the right results when they 
aren’t finng on all cylinders, so it is 
very satisfying for us to be setting the 
pace knowing full well there is so 
much room for improvement We 
have had to suffer a lot of stick 
recently because of our so-called bad 
Ixivs’ image 'I'here is no disciplinary 
trouble inside the club, nor is there 
likely to be with a man as hard and fair 
as Ron Saundeis in control. 

What happened to some of our 
players off the field duniig the sum¬ 
mei was blown out of proportion. As 
foi the criticism of our conduct on the 
field, we play no harder than anyone 
else. 1 feel particularly sorry for 
Robert Hopkins in this respect He 
was very unfortunate to get sent off 
ag.iinst i^ortsmouth two weeks ago 
and 1 think to some extent referees 
have become more aware of him 
^'ause of his reputation. 





Mark Faloo: OM irf TotlwihMii’s unsung IMTOM 
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i just hope people will start talidng 
about what the team is achieving. 
Relegation can often mean a drastic 
fall in attendances and consequently a 
loss of revenue, but if we can continue 
winning, the crowds will come flood¬ 
ing back in larger numbers than when 
we were at the foot of the First 
Division. 

I noticed that when Malcolm Mac¬ 
donald talked recentiy about the inevi¬ 
tability of a Super League, based on 
irt, he mentioned Birmingham as 
^ isible candidate for inclusion, 
ie 1 agree with Malcolm that within 
ten years there will be a Super 
League, the potential support of 25- 
.30. (XX) at the club would make Birm- 
in^m a certainty for inclusion. If that 
happens then Ron Saunders should 
take much of the credit for the club’s 
revival. 

In the space of two years, he has 
rescued the club from fuiancial ruin 
and during the close season again 
showed his financial acumen in off¬ 
loading two of our stars and replacing 
them with four quality performers 
......at a profit! 

any of our supporters were dis¬ 
c'd when he sold Noel Blake to 
'smouth and Howard Gayle to 
iuiiderland. But the ‘imports’, David 
Giles, Ken Armstrong, Gerry Daly 
and Wayne Clarke have definitely 
improved the team. More recently, he 
has signed goalkeeper Mark Prudhoe 
from Sunderland for £25,000—and 
sold Tony Coton to Watford for 
£350,000! 

Wayne Clarke has been a revela¬ 
tion, his sharpness having added a 
new dimension to our attack. To me, 
he shows the same clinical, ftnishipg 
that made his brother Allan such a 
great player at Leeds. It has taken 
a long while to emerge from 
shadow and establish himself 
j^f'op player in his own right. Ken 
firmstrong, bought from South¬ 
ampton, has slotted in easily alongside 
Billy Wright and I can’t think of a 
better central defensive partnership in 
ihe Second Division. They comple¬ 
ment one another perfectly. Ken is ail 
aggression while Billy has the vision 
and pace to cover any mistakes. 

However, the presence of Gerry 
Dalyfacouired from Coventry) will un¬ 
doubtedly prove to be Ron’s most 
inspired signing. His experience and 
enthusiasm has already had a profound 
effe<^ on our midfield and Leicester 
fansc^ confirm how important he 
helping th^m with promotion 
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G«rry Oaiy: definHaty improved the team 


two seasons ago. 

From a personal point of view I 
haven’t been happy with my own form 
so far this season, but was flattered 
when 1 read that Jimmy Greaves rated 
me as one of the country’s top strikers 
and a dark horse for an England call 
up. 

1 certainly think that every England 
team should have a traditional centre 
forward in its lineup. After all .the‘big 
hustler’ often causes consternation to 
continental defences in European club 
games. For me, the best centre for¬ 
ward in the country in recent years 
has been Peter Withe. He was un¬ 
lucky that international recognition 
cmne so late in his career. 

Mark Falco, one of Tottenham’s 
unsung heroes and very much in the 
Withe mould, has been mentioned 
recently as a possible candidate for 


the England number nine shirt, and he 
has proved to be a deadly finisher 
against foreign oppisition. But the 
man for the job is Mark Hateley. He 
possesses all the qualities 1 admire in a 
central defender. He is strong in the 
air, mobile on the deck and, as he 
showed arainst Brazil, he is a deadly 
finisher. He can only improve by 
playing in Italy and must be given an 
indefinite run to prove his worth, 
starting with England’s crucial World 
Cup qualifi er against Finland. 

Of course, 1 would love to be widely 
considered a serious challenger to 
Hateley. That’s why I, was dis¬ 
appointed when my proposed transfer 
to Queens Park Rangers fell through 
at the start of the season. Now I'm 
hopeful that I’ll soon be back in the 
First Division limelight again, with 
Birmingham. 
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Age Limits 

Staying alive 

R FERDIE PACHECO, who was 
Muhammad AH’s doctor from 
1964 to 1977, has called for boxers to 
be retired by the ajje of 35. "No boxer 
should be allowed to fight beyond the 
age of 35. and even more preferably 
30”, Dr Pacheco said recently. 

in 1976 Ali told Pacheco, “I don’t 
have it any more. I see things to do 
but I can’t do them. Am I through 
Doc? Should I quit?” 

Two fights later Pacheco quit the 
Ali corner, “You are shorteming your 
Ufe. 1 do not want you to fight again”, 
he told the champion. 

“Bexing is no good for kids younger 
than 15, nor men older than 30. For 
anyone between these two ages, I s;iy 
fine, even to my own son. But after 
30, shoot the guy in the leg before 
letting him get into the ring. Boxers 
stay around too long.” 

Apart from the age, Dr. Pacheco 
I will also be campaigning for thumb- 
, less gloves, barring boxers who have 
suffered detached retinas, exams that 
would include eye inspection before a 
bout, having an ambulance present at 
every bout and having boxers make a 
wei^t, within four pounds of the 
required weight, three days before a 
bout. This will prevent abnormal 
weight loss just before heading to the 
scales. 

Cover-point 

Fine leg 

HE unthinkable has happened. On 
the cover of the latest issue of 
The Cricketer magazine there is a 
woman. 

For 63 years, no Cricketer editor 
has dared commit such an outrage, 
but then no editor before Christopher 
Martin-Jenkins has had his hands on 
colour pictures of an England opener 
with a season’s combined Test and 
one-day international average of 119.2 
The cover girl. Janette Brittin, who 
flies out to Australia with the rest of 
the English women’s touring team in 
early December, admits that women’s 
batting, where the premium is on 
timing and technique, is at present 
way ahead of the bowling. “'Fhere arc 
some good bowlers, but women just 
lack the height or strength to whip it 
through”, she says. All the three 


summer Tests against New Zealand 
were drawn and so in the hope of 
obtainingdefinite results this winter 
(or the Australian summer) the Test 
matches Down I (nder will last four 
days instead of three. 

The Cricketci crwer also reveals what 
the international batswoman is wear¬ 
ing these days—knee length scx'ks, 
thigh pad above the cricket pad and 
pleated skirt. 

"Some say that showing a bit of thigh, 
like they do in women’s golf, helps 
create interest in the sport, ” says 
Jannett. "But 1 must admit I do feel 
more comjjact batting in trousers 
especially on a winter day” says the 
cover girl. 

Waxing Wayne 

All-rounders 

W H(J says Ian Botham is the only 
English cricketer to play di¬ 
visional football. Botham will be help¬ 
ing the fourth division Scunthorpe'Un- 
ited during his lay off from cricket. 







Larkins: good striker 

But Northants cricketer Wayne 
Larkins has been quicker than Botham 
in breaking his soccer duck. 

A forward in the classic blunt instru¬ 
ment mould, he scored twice in Wel¬ 
lingborough town’s 4-3 victory over 
Rushden lowh, in the Southern 
League Cup. 

When is Kapil Dev joining Mohun 
Bagan? 


Burnt Out 

Unhealthy indications 

ECRIM'INATIONS begin in 
West Germany over the iijjury 
problems which resulted in 17 out of 
the country’s 61 athletes withdrawin 
from their events at the Los Angeles 
Olympics. A number of leading medi 
al and sporting authorities have sug¬ 
gested that it was not merely bad luc 
which led to the number of injurie’sTr 
It is reported that as many as eigh 
per cent of the German athletes at L, 
arrived at the Games carrying in¬ 
juries. The main reason given is ove' 
training and inadequate medical care. 

Among those who pulled out with 
injury were a numbdr with high ex¬ 
pectations of a medal including Euro¬ 
pean 400m champion Hartnurt Webe 
Even before the Games started, 
both West Germany’s world cham¬ 
pions, the 800 m runner Willi Wulbec 
and the 3000 ni steeplechaser Patriz 
ilg withdrew Ijecause of injury. So di' 
the European 5(K)0m champion Tho¬ 
mas Wessinghage 
Said Wessinghage, “By the timeA 
Olympics came around, a lot of 
athletes were burnt out or got into 
injury problems. ” 

He is convinced that the spate of 
injuries indicates that the future of 
West German athletics is far from 
healthy. "The national federation has 
rested too long on a few big names, ” 
he said. "Many (iermans train too 
much but don’t race enough. ” 

Bought Off 

False champions? 

T he International Football Feder 
tion will, if necessary, conduct ar 
inquiry into allegations that Cameroc 
were paid more than 100,000 dollars 
to draw their 1982 World Cup match 
apinst Italy. 

Italy contacted FIFA and asked 
them to investigate news report, 
that Cameroon had be6n “bought off 
Apparently the Italians want to set th 
record straight and do not want to be 
remembered as false champions. 

Enzo Bearzot, the manager of Ita¬ 
ly’s 1982 World Cup winning team, 
said he would resign if the ^legations 
went unpunished. “1 do not want to 
see years of honest work lost l&ce 
this,” Bearzot, 57, was quoted95 
saying. 






IN 80 TEST INNINGS HE SCORED 
6996RUNS WITH TWENTY NINE 
CENTURIES, HIS HIGHEST 
SCORE BEING 334. HIS 
A VERA GE (99.94) WOULD HA VE 
BEEN AN INCREDIBLE 100 HAD 
HE NOT GOT OUT FOR A DUCK 
IN HIS LAST INNINGS 
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THE DON OF CRICKET. FROM 1930 TO 
HIS RETIREMENT IN 1948 HE 
DOMINATED THE BATTING OF THE 
WORLD. A KEEN EYE AND 
EXCEPTIONAL POWERS OF 
COORDINATION GAVE HIM THE 
ADVANTAGE IN HIS COMMAND OVER 
ALL TYPES OF BOWLING. HIS 
INSPIRATION WMS CONFIDENCE IN 
HIS OWN ABILITY. BY ITS VERY 
EFFICIENCY HIS BATTING IMPLIED A 
\ PUTHLESS SELF-CONTAINMENT 


ll'usirations Subrata Gangopadhyay 


Sponsored by The Va2ir SuMan Tobacco Co Ltd to honour ^PQRT . and encourage the spirit ol competition and adventure in sport, 

rATi.TnRYw*RNiNR CIRARFnF SMOKINR IS IN.IIIRinilS TO HFAITH 
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M S«p)t*mb«r Au¬ 
stralia beat India by 
18 runs m the day and night 
iiniite d overs match at the 
Jdwahdrlcil Nehru Stadium, 
New Delhi Kepler Wea¬ 
sels stores a superb cen¬ 
tury to pave the Australian 
victory path 

India takes a 2-0 lead over 
Denmark in their Davis 
Cup World Group relega¬ 
tion clash at Aarhus, De¬ 
nmark Ramesh Knshnan 
makes short work of Peter 
BastiansenO 0, 6-1, 6-4 
whilt Vijay Amntraj 
thrashes Michael Morten 
sen 6 0 b 1, b-2 


A A t«ptonib«r De- 

M^nmaiic fight Inck 
into the Davis Cup tie 
against India with their dou¬ 
bles combination of Peter 
Bastiansen and Michael 
Mortensen upsetting 
Anand and Vijay Amntraj 
6-4, 7-5, 6-4 

Anatoly Karpov takes a 3-0 
lead over his challenger 
Gary Kasparov as Kaspar¬ 
ov resigns the seventh 
^me 

The Davis Cup World 
Group semi finals find the 
USA taking a 2-0 lead over 
defending champions Au¬ 


stralia and Sweden build up 
an unbeatable 3-0 lead over 
Czechoslovakia to make 
the final 


30 


S«pt«mb«r 

Ramesh Knshnan 
gets past a late surge by 
Michael Mortensen of De¬ 
nmark to win 6-2, 6-3,10-8 
and save India from relega¬ 
tion from the World Group 
of the Davis Cup 

USA beat Australia to enter 
the final of the World Group 
Davis Cup tennis 

George Rhodes, a 69-year- 
old printer from London, 
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British models, Joann* and Carol, MliibH MNM of IhfiMNv AcMm tMinls outfit* at 
a preview of the Adidaa range for 19^5 at London 


wms £91,891 in a jackpot 
wager with five pence 
splashed over seven win¬ 
ners m as many races. 

I Octobwr The one 

day intemationill be¬ 
tween India and Anstraha at 
Tnvandrum is washed out 
due to ram after Australia 
score 29 for one m reply to 
India’s score of 175. 

Yanms Kouros, a 28-year 
old Greek nif^twatchman, 
wins the Spartathloa This 
race is run non stop from 
Athens to Sparta, a dis¬ 
tance of 250 kms 

2 October Hanif 
Khan, the Pakistani 
hockey mside left, calls it a 
day and announces that he 
will not be taking part m 
any further international 
hockey meets 

TTie International Olympic 
Committee’s president 
Juan Samaranch bestows * 
the Silver Olympic Order 
medal on Zhong Shitong, 
the president of the 
Ctunese Olympic Com¬ 
mittee 

3 October The Jam¬ 
shedpur one day m- 
temahonal cncket match 
between Australia and India 
IS a fiasco as the kit turns 
up at noon with the match 
scheduled to start just after 
9a m 

International master Raja 
Ravisekhar wms the Accu- 
max International Masters 
Chess Tournament at 
Bombay 

4 October Bob 

Memman, the team 
manager of thenAustrahan 
team currently touring In¬ 
dia, discloses that Rodney 
Hogg will be flying back to 
Australia as he suffering 
from bronchitis. 

5 October Australia 
thrash India by seven 
wKketsatagameatAhme- 
dabadtowrapuptheone 
daysones. 
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Tomorrow I’ll die*, he said 


And millions saw it happen 


D onald campbell’s death 

was the most pubhcised m the 
history of sport. It was estimated that 
a fifth of the world’s population, 
watching television, saw Bluebird 
somersault and disintegrate on Con- 
Water, in England’s Lake Dis- 

His last fatal run was shown count¬ 
less times on the newsreels For 
weeks he had been tellmg newsmen 
and TV reporters ‘I know what 
you’re here for The second best 
story IS me breaking the world record 
The best story is me gettmg the 
chop ’ 

‘If the chop comes. I’m going to be 
travelling bloody fast when it comes ’ 
He was His speed on that run on 
January 4, 1967 was 328 mph, the 
highest ever achieved on water . but 
It didn’t count The official record is 
^85 213 mph set up by Lee Taylor 
\inior on L^e GuntersviUe, Alabama, 
A on June 30, 1967 

Premonition 

Campbell (46) had a premonition 
that he was going to die The night 
before, he drew the ace and Queen of 
Spadeo in a card game Said Campbell 
‘Mary Queen of Scots drew the same 
two cards the night before she was 
beheaded I have the most awful 
feeling that I’m going to buy it this 
time ’ 

Bluebird was launched at 8 40 a m 
Conditions were ideal The speed on 
tbf first run was 297 mph, nearly 21 
ryt i better than the existing world 
a\fd at the time. 

^i^pbell could now cruise back at 
at .ud 260 to break the record or aim 
F)^'^3 to become the first man to 
oreak 300. Campbell chose the higher 
speed. He always was a gambler He 
had waited nine long weeks at Con- 
iston for this moment 
His voice could be heard Tm 
starting my return run’. Then: ‘I’m 
tramping... she’s gomg’. Bluebu'd 
went up and over and was no more. 
Nor was Campbell. His body was 
never found. 

No inquest was held. The Home 
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Secretary told the local Coroner that 
there were enough witnesses to tes¬ 
tify that Campbell was killed in his 
turbo-jet engined 2V* ton Bluebird K7 

His father 

Campbell was the son of the former 
world and sea speed record holder Sir 
Malcolm Campbell. They were re¬ 
markably similar—egoistical, kmd, 
considerate, debonair and danng. 
They were wealthy exhibitionists who 
were never satisfied with success 
There was always another record to 
be broken 

Campbell junior was bom on March 
23, 1921 on Kingston Hill in Surrey. 
At 16, while at school at Uppingham, 
he caught rheumatic fever, which was 
later to keep him out of the Services in 
the Second World War 

He dabbled m various business en- 
terptises, but his passion was for 
speed and m 1949 he bought the old 
Bluebird car and jet speedboat from 
his father’s estate. His first attempt to 
improve the world speed record on 
water was a failure 

Later that year he took Blueburd to 
America but it capsized and sank. A 
month later he increased the record 
by 14 mph. And m May 1959 he raised 
It to 260. 


In 1964, he tned agam and this time 
his speed was 276. After his attempt 
ui 1955 he deaded to make a try at 
bettering the land speed record of 
394.196 set up by Cobb in 1947. The 
cost was prohibitive, neariy £2 milfaon, 
but eighty firms contributed and 
Campbell was able to make hrs first 
run at Bonneville, U.S.A. m Septem¬ 
ber 1960. 

After 1.7 miles his maximum speed 
was 325. Then Bluebird spun and 
rolled on to her side, finally shooting 
up into the an: and crashing Campbell 
sustained a broken eardrum, a rup¬ 
tured ear, a skull firacture and concus¬ 
sion 

The car was rebuilt and modified 
and further trials took place on Lake 
Eyre, Australia. In 19^, after nine 
years’ trying, Campbell set up a new 
record of 403 mph. 

Wrangling 

He was the ffist man to break the 
land and water records m the same 
year. But his successes had come only 
after much wrangbng and adverse 
publiaty. 

Sir Alfred Owen, one of the mam 
backers, nled Campbell by suggesting 
that the racing dnver Jack Brabham 
should be allowed to c^ve Bluebird. 
Campbell, who was suffering from 
back trouble, refused. He also issued 
writs agamst Owen for slander. 

Later the two men shook hands and 
Campbell went ahead with his record- 
breaibig runs. But it had not been a 
happy time for him or his backers. 

Another racing driver, Stiilmg 
Moss, had enter^ the controversy, 
saying that he thought a raemg dnver 
was better suited to the job than a 
record breaker like Campbell. 

A year previously, the Amencan 
Craig Bre^ove had been timed at 
407 mph but it didn’t count because 
his vehicle was three-wheeled. In 
1965 Breedlove woo back the record 
from Campbell with a time of 613.995 
mph m his jet-engined 
‘Spint of Araenca’. 

Steve Deueles 
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A New Hope 

P hillip PILLING, the Bombay- 
based Yorkshireman celebrated 
his 33rd birthday m a biK way, hitting 
the top spot among professionals in 
the Bangalore Golf Club’s Pro-Am and 
Caddies Golf Championships which 
attracted nearly KX) golfers from all 
over the country 

This IS the fifth tnumph for Pilluig 
who pocketed the pn/e money of Rs 
7,000 plus an additional sum for play 
mg two best rounds And he made it a 
tournament to remember with a re¬ 
cord four lound tally of 290—which is 
three strokes better than last year’s 
winner Biandon D’Souza however, 
Brandon finished a dissapointmg fifth 
atJOO 

I he talented 18 year old collegian 
from Delhi, Karan Atwal lifted the 
Wills 1 rophy for the best amateur 
with a bniliant effort of 293 (72-74 70- 
77) and he along with Pilling and Delhi 
caddie Hyder Khan had the distinction 
of breakmg par on this tight course 
In spite of the course being fast 
there were some veiy good cards and 
that was mainly due to the excellent 
condition of the greens 

Pillmg began with a fairly good card 
of 75 m the first round, but there were 
so many better efforts that he found 
himself in fourth place with five 
others The best lard in the first 
round lame from Delhi caddie Inder 
pal. hardly known here He had par 71 
with Basad All, Bamby Randhawa and 
Chinni on 73 and three others on 74 
with Brandon low down on 77 
Inderpal went four over on the 
second day but Pilling and Delhi s 
Mittan Lai strut k a fine patch to get 
level par cards to catch up with at 
the top, all on 14b Three strokes 
behmd them were Bunty Randhawa 
the Gulmaig Open winner, his young 
Calcutta colleague Ajay Gupta and 
Chinni 

Came the third day, when usually 
the pressure builds up, but that’s 
where Pilling showed hs class with 
five bu'dies in his under per 70 to leave 
the field seven strokes behmd His 
nearest rival was Bunty Randhawa, 
while Inderpal and Mittan went seven 
over to go out of the reckoning 
Bunty caused a little flutter on the 
final day for withm three holes he had 
cut the lead to three, playing two 
under while Pilling had two bogies 


His hopes were still ahve after the 
first nme, but the back nme saw Ihllmg 
strike a putple patch with pars all the 
way which Bunty just couldn’t match 
and the Yorkshireman emerged a 

g rand winner His last effort was 74 
unty 290 (75-74-74 71) was second 
Rohtas third on 298 (80 73 72 73) 
followed by Basad All (73 78-75-73), 
Inderpal 299 (71 75-78 /5) and Bran¬ 
don on 300 (77-76-74-73) and Hyder 
Khan with the day’s best card (under 
par 70) on 301 

Karan Atwal could well turn out to 
be our next Asian Games champion, 
for his performance was absolutely 
top class He hits them long and 
straight and excels m the short game 
too His puttmg was good with the 
‘plum’ bemg a 30-footer in the third 
round His card of 72 m tlie first round 
was the best while Rajeev Mohta 
came up with a 73 and David HiU, five 
dovra after the first three holes reco 
vered remarkably for a 76 Atwal 
increased his lead over Mohta with a 
74 m the second round and with a 
great 70 with five birdies diew away 
on the third day with a seven stroke 
lead He had 77 on the final dav but 
Rajeev Mohta despite a fine 72 had to 
bow to the Delhi collegian who 
finished with 293, two strokes better 
than Mohta s Kanwal Inder finished 
third on 307 followed bv David Hill 
312, David D'Souaa 313, Urn Prakash 
314, Sarvpal Singh 319, John D’Souza 
320 and Sanjeev Mehra 322 

An I Aiv ndaiD 
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Joint Triumph 

I T somehow seemed appropriate 
that Bengal and Tamil Nadu s^tould 
ultimately share the Mir Iqbal Hussam 
Trophy for the National Sub-Junior 
Football Championship Not only were 
the teams eveiuy matched m the final, 
but the two sides were the best m the 
tournament 

On the eve of the final one knewTt 
would be a keen tussle, for m the 
semi-finals, both teams had given fine 
performances 

The final, watched by around 8000 
spectators and played on the same 
ground the Federation Cup was play¬ 
ed m May this year, was an excitmg 
encounter 

Tamil Nadu took the lead m the 
48th minute A cross from Gunakan- 
nan was handled inside the box by 
Bengal deep defender Prasantha Das 
Ramesh Peter converted the penalty 
kick But the lead was short lived as 
Bengal gut the equaliser within six 
minutes Following a free kick about . 
fifteen yards from the box, Tapan D^ 
pushed the ball sideways and right liir 
Prabu- Bania met it and sent a light¬ 
ning shot which went booming into the 
net 

There was no further scoring in the 
70 minute tussle and because of bad 
light, extra time was not played The 
teams agreed to share the title. Ben¬ 
gal won the toss and earned the right 
to keep the trophy for the first six 
months But the hosts were so elated 
by this joint tnumph that they cele¬ 
brated in nght royal style as if they 
Irad won it outnght And so overjoyed 
was C R Viswanathan, Secreta^ of 
the Tamil Nadu Football Association, 
that he announced that the victono’is 
team would be sent to Cochin to 
watch the Nehru Gold Cup Tourna¬ 
ment eariy next year 
The organisation of the journey 
went off smoothly and if there was one 
major complaint it was darected 
against the All India Football Federa¬ 
tion, who did not send any talent 
spotters "Catch them young" may be 
an age old cliche but the wisdom 
behmd it still holds true. However, it 
would seem that the AIFF does not 
swear by it. Now that India has 
started taking part m mtemational 
junior tournaments, talent spi^tem 
are a nuist at all national meets. ^ 

Pirtab Rimchand 
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Kathuria Back 

D elhi’s top mtemationals choose 
the State championships to settle 
their scores with the Delhi Table 
Tennis Association officials. There 
have been occasions when players 
have withdrawn after playing a couple 
of rounds, either feigning illness or 
ginng some other unconvincing ex- 
In fact, the top players these 
show little respect to the local 
circuit and invariably one finds a foot¬ 
note at the time of the release of the 
State rankings saying so and so has 
not been ranked for lack of data* If the 
player himself is asked to give the 
reason honestly, he will iierhaps 
write- “ ,could*not play in local 
tournaments for lack of monetary 
incentive'" 

This year's State championship 
was again cauglit in a storm, fortu¬ 
nately only in a tea cup, created by 
international Manmeet Singh, who 
took it upon himself to come to the 
^esi ue of another competitor in dis- 
jyess JvotiBatra was two games 
^wn against a computer science stu¬ 
dent of the Indian Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy. Madhavi Karmalkar, when Man 
meet thought a grave injustice was 
done to her bv allowing Madhavi to 
play with a racquet that, he believed, 
did not conform to the latest rules of 
the game 

'ITie rule says that the two sides of 
the racquet must have different col¬ 
ours of rubbers. But, because of the 
paucitv of rubbers the Table Tennis 
Federation of India has ruled that only 
n'wers in the zonals, and, that too, 
ki the league stage onwards, 

.- . |ld adhere to the new law But 
h, m and her “well-wishers" insisted 
r' I'♦t was applicable to all. Manmeet 
* /In threatened to withdraw from the 
.lixt day’s final unless a satisfactory 
clarification was given to him by the 
authonties. A pity, he did not know 
the rule because he did not bother to 
participate in any of the major tourna¬ 
ments this season. 

Manmeet may not know his rules, 
but the same cannot be said about his 
game as he showed in the final against 
Kajat Katbuna. He did not win it but 
certainly played tus part to make it a 
thnihng affair. For over m hour the 
two prciduced table tennis of high 
standard. Kajat won it eventuaUy in 
games 21-18,23-25, 22-20,18- 
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21, 21-19 and it was nice to see this 
stocky youngster showing signs of a 
senous comeback. 

'ITiis was his second win over Man¬ 
meet, having also beaten him in the 
St. Columbus final. The previous day, 
he overcame Sudhir Phadke in the 
semi-final after losing to him twice m 
the earlier tournaments. With Manjit, 
who could not play in the Slate 
championship because of his father's 
illness, Phadke, Manmeet and Rajat, 
Delhi will have a strong line-up in the 
nationals 

Madhavi, who was awarded the 
semi-final after jyoti refused to con¬ 
tinue, however, lost the final to Deep- 
shikha Soni. Decpshikha, who had 
earlier lost the giiis final to Anuradha 
Dhawan, won 21-17, 21-13, 20-22. 
2117. Sanjay Modi won the Ixivs title, 
beating Vijay Knshnan 21-18, 21-19, 
21 10 . 

At. )f 

MADRAS 

Building 

Ambitions 

T he city Will soon have a modem 
football stadium, well in tune for 
the Jawaharlal Nehru Gold Cup Inter¬ 
national Tournament scheduled to be 
held here m early 1986. 

A high power comnattee, set up by 
the state government to go mto the 
details of the project, mi^y ex¬ 
amined the possibibties of construct¬ 


ing the stadium at two sites. 

Oik was to convert the existing 
Nehru Stadium, udiere abnostall the 
football idayed in the dty is intoa 
fully fledged modem stadium. The 
other proposal was to construct it at 
the Nungambakkam Corporatkxi play¬ 
grounds. 

Both proposals were rejected by 
the engineers (rf a Calcutta firm who 
have been raven the job of construct¬ 
ing the stamum. They were of the 
opinion that the areas were not 
enough for a stadium of the size and 
capacity wanted by the TamU Nadu 
Football Association and the State 
Government, who are bearbig Uie 
cost (over ten crores of rupees.) 

According to the extractors, to 
build a modem fiilly-eqtapped stadium 
with a capacity of over 75, OCX), an area 
of 40 acres will be required. The state 
government, keen to fulfil the promise 
made by Chef Mimster M.G. 
Ramachandran during the Nationals 
held here earher m Ok year, allotted 
land for die new stadium. The site is 
at Taramam behind the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology campus and the 
area is a sprawling 56 acres. 

MrC.R. Viswanathan, Seaetary, 
TFA said that the contractors, who 
had earher constructed the Salt Lake 
Stadium m Calcutta (capaaty 
1,20,000) had taken up the Madras job 
as a challenge and they ware confid^ 
of finishing the job in 14 months—-well 
before the international competition 
starts. 

Partab Rafnchand 
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Himalayan Rally Preview 

A mountainous 
task well done 

T ravelling 3,800 kms by car is At least eight or nine months before 
tough. Travelling 3,800 1ms by the scheduled flagoff, the organisers 
car at high rally speeds has to be begin coordinating all the different 
experienced to be believed. Small things that go into a successful rally, 
wonder the Himalayan Rally is repu- Most rallies are run in legs. This 
ted to be one of the toughest rallies in means that the rally is divided into 
the world. The fifth Himalayan Rally different sections. And the Himalayan 
will be flagged off from New Delhi on Rally is no exception. The first leg of 
28 October. Run over four legs, this the rally wiD take the cars from the 
rally will take the competitors,on a National Stadium, New Delhi where 
jaunt of the Himalayan ranges and the rally will be fagged off, to the 
back to the finish at Delhi on 3 forest sections after Ramnagar. 
November. This run will bring the cars to the 

This rally is the brainchild of Nazir regrouping control at Dehra Dun. 
Hoosein, a former rally driver who is From Dehra Dun there will be a 
now the chairman of the Himalayan shorter run which mil see more forest 
Ridly Association. He first envisaged sections before finishing at Naini-Tal. 
using our Himalayan ranges to build a This picturesque town is at the end of 
rally that could merit international the first leg and is a major halt to let 
rating. It took him ten years to get the rallyists enjoy themselves and feast 
show on the road and finally, in 1980, their eyes on the scenic beauty, 
the first Himalayan Rally was flagged The second leg will expose the cars 
off. It was the first time an Indian rally to some rough mountain terrain as the 
was granted international status. route will be a dirt track on the 
It was a great success and netted mountains to Barrechhina. The track 
the country valuable foreign exchange will loop through Berinag, Bageshwar, 
as there were plenty of entries from Kausani and on to Ranikhet which is 
abroad. But the rally calls for also a regrouping control. Passing 
tremendous planning and organisation. Ranikhet, there ^ be the 175 km 
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tarmac run which is quite famotS 
among past Himalayan i^yists. This 
long run is logged to be travelled at 60 
kmph but, as the rallyists will tell pu, 
maintaining that speed on those nigh 
forest areas is next to impossible. 
After you’ve grown some muscles 
from ail the gear shifts called tor by 
this high speed, the rally enters 
Chaupta, then on to Tilwara and Tahri 
Garhwal. This leg ends m Mussoorie. 

At Mussoorie, the rallyists are tre¬ 
ated to a luxurious stay at the grand 
Savoy hotel after which they embfifjc 
on the third leg. The third leg will take 
the cars into Imtnachal Pradesh via a 
difficult mountain road to Tiuni, Puro- 
la, Uttarkashi and back to Mussoorie 
via a looping run down to Tehii 
Garhwal. Mussoorie is another re¬ 
grouping control after which the cars 
move on to Nahan, Rajgarh, Dhalli to 
end the third leg at Simla. 

On to the fourth and final leg, the 
cars roar off towards Nark&nda. 
From there it is onto the famous 
Jalorie Pass. The Jalorie Pass is consi¬ 
dered by many to be the most stre¬ 
nuous section of the course. After the 
Jalorie Pass it is on to Mandi and thei 
to another regrouping at Wildflowe^ 
Hall near Kufri. From here the raiy 
will run to Mahan and then to the last 
regrouping at Rai. After this it is 
straight to the finish which is the 
National Stadium, New Delhi. 

Although the last four rallies have 
been run over four legs, the organis¬ 
ers were planning to change it to five 
this year. They felt that five legs 
would make both service and adminis¬ 
tration easier for competitors and the 
organisers. But eventually they re¬ 
verted to the customary four, so as to 
prevent the rally from dragging on for 
one extra day. This being the reason 
oven, the actual purpose of chanong 
back to four was that the rallyi.$ts 
preferred to tackle the strenuous 
Jalorie Pass in daylight. With a stopov¬ 
er at Mussoorie, the pass would nave 
to be tackled at ni^t. Also, in consid¬ 
eration was the fact that the Indian 
cars, which are much slower, would 
be able to avail of much more rest at 
the major halts. 

Movmg on from the rally proper to 
the people who are the rally, it must 
be said that these daredevOs in their 
cars are sure to get their fair share of 
thrifis and spills. Jayant Shah frtnn 
Kenya will be trying to maHe it 
three-in-a-row. He won the last two 
rallies and this year Will be driving fiis 
trusted Nissan 240 RS with utn%^ 
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confidence as he is very familiar with 
the route and the hazards to be 
expected. 

\ With two Himalayan Rally wins to 

i ts credit, the Nissan 240 RS would be 
jxpected to be a rally car par excell- 
i:ice. Unfortunately, this is not the 
’iise as this car, although very robust 
and reliable, is just not fast enough for 
the Euro^an type rallies. The rallies 
held in Europe require the cars to 
maintain much higher speeds and this 
is where the Nissan comes a cropper. 

The first Indian entry for this year’s 
rally, also the first entry anyway, was 
a Jeep. This marks the first time that a 
works entry has been submitted for 
the Himalayan and speaks of the 
favourable trend that could follow. 
M^^dra and Mahindra’s Jeep will be 
(to.en by Minoo Nanavati and he will 
I' issisted by the Bathenas who are 
famous on the Indian racing 
^e. Powered by a Peugeot engine- 
/kt runs on diesel, the jeep can run 
•'ia both two and four wheel drive. 

Also among the competitors will be a 
ladies’ team. Meena Bhanusali and 
Nisha Sutaiia, along with two more 
ladies, will be joining the fray. This 
team will be the first Indian ladies’ 
team to participate in the Himalayan 
Rally. 'They wiU also be the second 
ladies’ team to take up Uk challenge, 
the first being the duo of Marianne 
Hoepfiier and Ode Dencker-Andrsea 
These ladies competed in the fist 
Himalayan Rally and surprised every¬ 
one by finishuw a ve^ creditable 
•y^nd behind Shekhar Mehta. 
'Meena Bhanusali has plenty of 


Hmalayan experience as she was the 
co‘driver and navigator for her 
brother Kantilal m the previous two 
years. 'They finished second in the 
Premier Padmini stock class in 1982 
and first in the same class in 1983. 
Nisha Sutaria is a famous name where 
track racing is concerned. Her forte 
being two wheelers, she has the 
distinction of being the only woman to 
compete with men in circuit racing all 
over India. The ladies have everything 
ready fi'om their side and were anx¬ 
iously awaiting sponsorship. 

With the advancement of the rally 
and the recognition it is getting from 
all over the world, more and more 
advanced macWnery is being entered. 
One of the rallyists, Abraham Tho¬ 
mas, an Indian based in Kuwait, is 
entering a Saab 900 Turbo. 'This car 
displaces 1,995 cc and is capable of 
sustained high speed. Thomas has 
■quite a jinxed association with the 
Himalayan RaHy. In 1982, he entered 
01 a ^baru 4 x 4 but was unable to 
finish. Last year he entered in his 
Saab Turbo, but ended up being a 
mere spectator as his car could not be 
airlifted fi'om Kuwait. So he has a few 
things to prove this year. 

Mother Indian, Rajiv Khanna, will 
be at the wheel of a worics-prepared 
Opel Manta 400. This car is more 
powerful than 'Thomas’ Saab and dis- 
l^ces 2,410 cc. Jaswant Sin^ Pan- 
dey wifi be at the contrpls of a Toyota 
wMch Is cdnqiaratively tess powerful 
than the other two cars with a dis- 
plaosment of just 1,452 cc. 

A great honour has gone to Pradeep 


Nair this year. He has been invited to 
drive for Rpers Workshop of En^and. 
Pipers are a leading private workshop 
of rally cars and their rally team has 
stamped their dominance on the Brit¬ 
ish rally scene in Talbots. In the 
Himalayan, Nair will be the first driver 
of their Skip Brown car rally team. 

Also in the fray will be last year’s 
runners up Har^l Singh Choda of 
Kenya and the ace rallyist from Fin¬ 
land Rauno Altonen. 

With just about ten days to go for 
the flagoff, the rallyists are working in 
a frenzy to get all &eir gear ready and 
cars tuned for top quality perform¬ 
ance. 'The organisers, who have set 
up the rally headquarters at tlie Ashok 
Hotel in Delhi, are all set. Air India 
and the Shipping Corporation of India 
have assisted the r^yists in trans¬ 
porting their cars to Delhi. Indian Oil, 
as ustial, have made arrangements for 
the supply of 93 Octane for the 
rallyists at selected points along the 
route. With over three hundred inter¬ 
national rallies all over the wqrld . vying 
for selection into the coveted dozen 
that merit World Championship classi¬ 
fication, the Himalayan Rally is going 
all out to prove its worth. It wfil be 
very creditat^ to the rally if the 
World Championship status is 
achieved, 

It all depends now on the organisa¬ 
tion during the running of the r^y and 
the performance of the rallyists them¬ 
selves. All the very best to them and, 
maybe in 1985, we’ll have Cham¬ 
pionship status. 

PndeapPaul 
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IQBBBBBB 

ACROSS 

1. Boxer at Los Angeles ends in 
‘humour’ (1,2,4) 

4. Korbut in gymnastics and Morozova 
in tennis (4) 

5. Actor as well a bridge player of 
international repute (4) 

7. Swimming champion at the Mon¬ 
treal Olympics stutters in the end 
(5) 

10. To guide for a cricket shot (5) 

11. Motor racing champ has a loop in 
the middle (5) 

12. At the receiving end when Sobers 
hit six sixes at Swansea in 1968 
(1.4) 

14. A Parsee for an Indian captain (4) 

15. 'This' Bearzot was the manager of 
Italy when it last won the World Cup 
soccer (4) 

16. Indian cricket selector contains an 
alternative (1,1,5) 

DOWN 

2 . Torvill and? Famous ice skaters 
both (4) 

3. Famous for his voyages across 


oceans on rafts, ‘this Heyerdahl (4) 

4. Break imparted to make the ball 
come into the right handed batsman 
(3.4) 

6. A Villa, but not Aston (7) 

8. Prophetic name for one of India's 
leading chess players (5) 

9. Muhammad All’s sparring partner 
when he toured India (5) 

12. '...mett', also known as 'Scarlet' 
bowled for Australia between the 
Wars. He comes up (4) 

13. Famous tennis racket manufactur¬ 


ers comprise a portion of the human 
anatomy (4) 

Eicsllant 18-16, Good: 15, Fair: 14. 



2) “cow shot" 

3) “Chinese cut” 

4) “googly" 

5) “Chinaman” 

6) “tice” 

7) "daisy cutter" 

8) “giassjaw" 

9) “albatross” 

10) “rub of the green" 
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Bridgp: 

Botis Schapiro 

One of the danger points in every hand 
occurs when a defender thinks that the 
critical stage is over and that he can sit 
back and wait for the declarer to go 
down. West made that mistake on the 
following deal; 

SOLUTION 257 


aanoBBifl 
El a a 
aamnM a EiBBia 
a a noiEi a a 
a a a a a a 
a a a a 
Eiasaa aEiaoEi 
n aaa m 
□EiEKi n aaaa 
a a B 
aaamaaa 


♦ K 10 5 r- 
c ;? 1087 544 „ 
0 5 2 W 

4 A 8 4 I— 


#82 ^ 
C? A 9 3 
O J 6 

# 10 9 7 6 5 3 


K 10 9 8 
J 2 . 


# A J 9 

CP K Q 6 

O A Q 7 4 3 

# K Q 

South was the dealer at love all. He 
opened 2NT and was raised to 3NT. 

West led the 5 of hearts, which w;3pt 
to the jack and king. South laid ttte kin^ : 
of clubs on the table and West ex-' 
amined this. It was possible that South 
had led from K x or K J and that it would 
be right to win the trick: but if the 
declarer's clubs were no better than 
that, the contract could probably be 
beaten anyway. So West played low. 
This looked right when South followed 
with the queen. West ducked again and 
was relieved to see partner follow witfi 
the jack. 

It looked now as though the clubs had 
been effectively shut out. When ^uth 
followed with the 6 of hearts. West 
played low—and the hand was over. 
The declarer finessed dummy's 9 and 
with the help of this extra entry clearec*.^ 
the clubs. jf 

If West had not been basking in th Ji 
success of his play in the club suit he^ 
would have known that he must put in 
the 10 of hearts. This would have 
blocked the attempt to establish an extra 
entry to the dummy, as the cards lie. 
This week’s quiz: This is a problem from 
Victor Mollo’s new book / Challenge 
You. 


# A K 4 
c;? J 0 4 3 
O J 7 5 

# J 10 8 


# 6 5 3 2 
K 8 2 

O A K Q 

# A K Q 


North leads the 10 of diamonds against 
West’s 3NT. The question is which 
East-West cards should make up trick 
two? 

Answer; The author’s solution is “Ouck a 
round of spades. Either a 3-3 spade 
break or finding the king of hearts on the 
right side will yield West his ninth trick. 
The K is the better bet, but West can 
have his cake and eat it too, providing 
he is in his own hand, in position to lead 
a heart. When the spade split comes to 
light." 

Is that entirely right? It seemed to me 
that a low heart from dummy at trick two 
was the best play. If the jack loses to the 
queen you can lead later towards the K 
X. It is 3 to 1 on that one of the heart 
honours will be right and there are extra 
small chances; for example. If the di¬ 
amonds are 5-2 you may have time to 
play for a 3-3 break in one of the major)). 
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Slop bad breath. Fight tooth decay. 



Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives your family clean, fresh oreath,strong healthy teeth 
That's the Colgate Ring of Confi(tonce. 


This IS how Colgate s trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush 
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trapped between teeth, causing 
bad breath and tooth decay 

Colgate s unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour-causing food particles 
and decay-causing bacteria 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean, fresh breath 
and strong healthy teeth 


Make sure your family brushes with 
C^gate after every meal 
Stop bad breath, fight tooth decay 
Qive them the Colgate Ring of Confidence 
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Disgusting*'^' 

THE radio commentary on cricket is 
disgusting these days. Instead of 
speaking on the match that is taking 
place, the commentators spend their 
time talking about, the past and the 
good old ‘golden’ days. 

Another fact that has been 
observed is that these commentators 
tend to raise their voice in excitement 
when the visiting side is losing wickets 
and when the side is batting very well, 
they speak in low tones. This sort of 
partisanship is against the ethics of 
good commentary. 

RABIN KUMAR CHATTO- 
PADHYAY. 

Uttarpam. 

Only Lloyd 

YOUR editorial and cover stories on 
the debate whether ‘the present West 
'Indies team is the best’ made interest¬ 
ing and informative reading. Although 
you have reason to ask, while conclud¬ 
ing, whether Lloyd should continue. I 
believe that nobridy should replace a 
winning horse, and therefore, Lloyd 
should continue. 

K.L. DUTTA, 

Chanda. 

Revenge 

CONGRATULATIONS to Kartick 
^tt and Sudip Chatterjee who 
helped East Bengal win the IFA 
Shield for the 18th time when they 
beat their traditional rivals Mohun 
Ba^n. 

■This is a wonderful revenge for 
East Bengal after their poor run in 
the Calcutta Soccer League this 
sGSSon 

RAJ COPAL BANNERJEE, 

Patna. 

Oppertunltles 

THERE is every likelihood of a 
reputed player in the impredictable 
game of cricket to ^ ignominious- 
ly. They mig^t f^ in tteir batting 
or bowling or in dropping catches. 

So, a constant depeidence on 
reputed players is not very advis¬ 
able. Instead, the Board ^ould 
give plenty of owJortunities to the 
promiang players so that they 
could flower and develop into good 
cricketers. 

V. SAMPATH, 

Bangalore. 


't, Lt. . • ■ ■ 

'femliitoe chaim 

ONCE again, Martina Navratilova, 
has proved her invindbflity by winning 
the US Open with relative ease. But 
despite her great natural al^ty and 
skill, one misses the feminine charm 
that has characterised women’s tends 
all these years. 

ANANTHA KRISHNAN, 

Bangalore. 

Right, not left 

IN Spottswor!d(2B Sept-2 Oct), 
there is a picture of Balwinder 
Singh Sandhu bowling left-hand in¬ 
stead of being right-hand swing and 
seam bowler. Is it that he changed 
from right to left-arm bowling, or is 
it an error on your part? 

G. KRISHNAMOORTHY. 

Baroda. 

ITie error is regretted. 

Editor. 

Disappointing 

IT is most disappointing to see that 
the South which gave the Indian team 
cricketers of such calibre as Vish- 
wanath, Venkat, Prasanna and Chan- 
drashekhar have today no cricketers 
of calibre. 'Fhe selectors at the state 
level must scout for talent instead of 
just sitting around and doing a mecha¬ 
nical job. 

N. SURYANARAYAN, 

Madras. 

No matter 

THE Australians have made a clean 
sweep by defeating the Indians con¬ 
vincingly. They batted better, bowled 
better am! their fielding was magnifi¬ 
cent. 

But no matter what the result, we are 
still the World Cup champions. Thank 
God that the World Cup is played after 
every four years. 

ARVIND KUMAR, 

Patna. 

Abadjob 

THE selectors’ choice and thinking 
seems to be getting worse day by day. 

It is a sad case of aflairs considering 
the fact that each of the selectors is an 
expert in his own right with deep 
knowledge and experience behind 
them in the game of cricket. 

UTPALGOHAIN, 

Assam. 
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West Indies bowlers have not 
• in the same class as 

Australia’s 

In the second extract from “Fifty years in cricket” : 

Sir Len Hutton compares the great cricketers of different times. 
The book is published by Hutchinson 


W EST INDIES fast bowlers, de¬ 
spite the triumphs of recent 
, years, Jiave not. in my opinion, been 
in the same class as Australia’s. 1 was 
never.. terribly impressed by them 
go back to Martindale. Con¬ 
stantine and Hylton. As an example. 
Martindale was highly rated but 1 
would much prefer to have to deal 
j with him than Lindwall. Constantine, a 
' spectacular hitter at times and a fiel¬ 
der on every occasion, had the ex¬ 
traordinary liabit of looking up at the 
ball in his hand just as he was about to 
release it. and now and again he 
bowled a slow googly. 

His bounding and infectious enthu¬ 
siasm had an electrifying effect on 
spectators and he was adored in the 
■ leagues. How joyously he would have 
responded to knockout cricket and 
what a crowd puller he would have 
been! Yet I could never put him in the 
category of Jack Gregory, Ted McDo¬ 
nald, Kay Lindwall and Dennis Lillee. 
Fast and dangerous as he was, I never 
felt Wes Hall was quite sure where he 
was pitching the ball, although his 
strength and stamina were almost 
awesome. 

As a general criticism, I have al¬ 
ways been inclined to doubt whether 
West Indies fast bowlers made the 
utmost use of their intelligence. They 
have concentrated on alLout speed, 
admittedly with singular success, and 
length and accuracy have often suf¬ 
fered. In recent series they scored by 
having a quartet of speed in Andy 
Roberts, Joel Gamer, Mike Holding 
and Colin Croft, with Malcolm Mar- 
sliall and Sylvester Clarke joining the 
battery. 

Gamer, 6 feet 8 inches tall, typifies 
’ the modem Caribbean pace man. He 


is a short-of-length expert and be¬ 
cause he tends to deliver far wide of 
the crease, he owes a lot to the 
changed Ibw law (I realise it has been 
changed for a long time now), but. 1 
mention the fact to underline how hard 
it is to make comparisons of individual 
performances. 

Holding, in my view, is the best of 
the West Indies fast bowlers, past and 
present, and he would be even better 
with ten yards or so knocked off his 
prodigious run. I would not have 
thought he needed to run any longer 
than Richard Hadlee. 

I have never understood tyhy so 
many pace bowlers need to charge to 
the wicket from distances around 
twice the length of the pitch mid, all 
t<X) often, end by bowling weQ wide of 
the off stump. Such a waste of effort 
There is no substitute for accuracy at 
whatever pace the ball is bowted. 
Holding's run, it has to be smd, is 
graceful as befits a natural athlete, and 
contrasts vividly with Bob Willis’s 
approach. Every so often cridcet, 
praise be, throws up the complete 
individualist, the exception to every 
coaching: rule. 

Bob IS strictly of the non-dasskal 
school. He is, to be blunt, all witHtg. 
He runs too far, with a suggestioA 
his limbs must be in eternal OToj^t, 
and his action is not right. When I 
have watched his laboured run and 
delivery I have been at a loss to 
account for his huge success of over 
300 Test wickets. In comparison with 
Larwood, UndwaD, Holding and True¬ 
man. he is the sho'e horse to the 
Derby thoroughbred, but no one has 
had a bi^er heart or more determina- 
tioa As lie gpt older he became morie 
accurate, which is a telling factor in his 


favour. 

Willis has emerged from dark pas¬ 
sages of injury and non-success with 
his spirit and resolve fiercer than 
ever, which speaks volumes for his 
character. He must have unusual 
depths of will power and is entitled to 
much credit and respect; he has be¬ 
come the symbol of the player whr 
triumphs over adversity. And it take:, 
a strong man to do that. Whether h^ 
could have stood up to the old prog¬ 
ramme when 1200 to 1500 overs was 
the norm is open to doubt but, in the 
final analysis, Willis has been a pillar of 
stren^h in an era when England have 
relied hearily on the efforts of a 
handful of players. 

As a captain. Bob will not be 
remembered as a leading tactician and 
he had no talent to spare in his teams. 
Invariably he was inhibited by a shor¬ 
tage of runs, but at home and abroad 
he does not seem to have put a 
^lomatic foot wrong, an achievement 
Bi itself. He showed thought for his 
players; an excellent sign. 

His action at Lord's in 1983 in givtt^ 
Foster a go at New Zealand’s tau 
when he could have conceivaUy added 
to his own taBy of wickets was gener¬ 
ous. He has had his cool moments 
. with the media, which surprises me. 
On that score, speaking from personal 
experience, I don't tnnk Bob knows 
the half of it! He ought not to worry. 
So often he has had the last laugh- 

1 was not in Australia in 1974-75 
when Lillee suid Thomson were at 
their belligerent best, but I have seen 
enough both to appreciate how 
ctose they challenged Lindw:^ and 
Miller. Lmoe, representing the mod¬ 
ern Australian image of ag^nessiOn, 
and Thomson, able to make me ball lift 
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off just short o( a length, were always 
magnificently supported by Max Wal¬ 
ker just as Bill Johnston backed up 
Lindwall and Miller. There have been 
things done bv Lillee which did not 
impress me, but as a bowler none 
could be other than profoundly im¬ 
pressed by him. 

, Maybe he enjoyed the macho-type 
role; maybe it was all part of his 
psycholoffcal build up apinst bats¬ 
men. It must have been a harsh ordeal 
to face him on the less-than-perfect 
pitches on the Mike Denness tour of 
1974-75 with the new-style Australian 
crowds baying ‘KiH, kill, kill.’ It would 
be difficult to fault Lillee’s action, and 
hard to name a more aggressive 
opponent. 

Yet he had so many skills that I am 
reminded of another Rhodes otmry. 
Rhodes and Sydney Barnes shared a 
taxi to take them to Lord’s for a Test 
with South Africa during the triangular 
tournament of 1912. On the way 
Barnes announced: ‘If we lose the 
toss today I’ll b 9 wl inswingers. They 
have never seen me bowl them before 
and I’ll surprise them.’ South Afinca 
batted, and Barnes duly had three out 
with inswingers. There has to be an 
awesome adinuration for a bowler, so 
^ed and totally devoid of personal 
doubts, aUe to turn to a style of 
bowling for tactical reasons, or almost 
^8 a personal whim. Lillee’s well- 
publicised belligerence ought not to 
hide the fact that he is one of the finest 
bowlers Austrafia has produced. 

If I were asked to nominate a 
classical style to copy, Lindwall (de- 
^ite his low arm action), MiUer, 
Trueman, Lillee and Bedser would 
spring to mind, and 1 would certainly 
recommend aspuing fast bowlers to 
seek out old newsreels and action 
photographs of Gubby Allen. 

At the crease you saw only Allen's 
left shoukler pointing towards you. He 
ran a sensible, energy-conserving 
length, and he was one of my reasons 
for disbking Lord’s in my early years. 
Because of his business commitments 
Gubby had the advantage of avoiding 
the day-to-day chore of county crick¬ 
et, and whenever I played agamst him 
he was authentically fast. In 1937 he 
struck me on my left thi£^ with a ball 
which came like lightning ‘down the 
hiir and even today when the weather 
IS damp and cold there is pain on the 
precise spot where I was hit. 

The one broken finger I suffered— 
many players who are repeatedly hit 
on the hand and fingers have the 
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Dwmlt LIIIm: it would b« hard 
to nama a more aggraaaiva 
opponent 

wrong gnp—was at Lord’s, but over 
the years my attitude changed from 
dissatisfaction to warmth and affection 
for the anaent ground. My attitude to 
Lord’s was not helped by Jack Cowie, 
who made my Test baptism a misery. 
New 2^aland does not produce many 
good fast bowlers because the pitches 
are generally too slow, but Hadlee and 
Cowie, whose career straddled the 
war, can always be dted as the shining 
exceptions. 

If Cowie, like Grimmett, had gone 
to Australia and bowled on pitches of 
pace and bounce, he would, 1 am sure, 
have been even more highly regarded. 
Sir Phira Warner went as far as sayii^; 
he might have been the bowler of his 
age. At Lord’s on thatftir-off morning 
he bowled fast off-breaks, as I can 
vouch to my cost. 

New Zeai^’s batsm«n have been 
more prominent than their bovders 
and, starting with ‘Stewie’ D^npster, 
there have been Martin Donnelly, 
Bert Sutcliffe and Glenn Turner in a 
company any country would be proud 
to name. 

Since the halcyon period of Brad¬ 
man, Morris, Hassett and Co, after 
the war, Greg Ch^ipell has a 
cixnfortable margin the best of 


Australia’s, batsmen. Greg had th^ 
advantage of jdayii^ stiaig^ter.than 
mpst recent Australians. Some of 
Au^ralia’s heavy scorers in the past 
may not have axifmmed to purist 
styles, but invariably die^ bat was 
straight in the last, decisive mover 
menL * 

Pakistan have not had a better bat 
dian Zaheer Abbas, a truly beautiftd 
s^dish attacker with so many strokes 
at his command. He positions himself 
perfectly, and there must have been 
many a captain wislung he had 2 |r , 
extra fielder or twa bus driving is 
superb. Zaheer Abbas is high on my 
fist of best batsmen, aioim with the 
South Africans, Graeme Pollock and 
Barry Richards. ■ ‘ 

It has been a tragedy that Graeme 
Pollock uid Barry Rid^ds, who be¬ 
long to a very exclusive band of 
batsmen of all ages, have been out¬ 
lawed. Imagine the impact they would 
have had on the Wond Cup. A fair 
parallel would be to picture the com¬ 
petition and Test cricket without Viv 
Richards or Clive Lloyd, or even Gsxy , 
Sobers restricted to playing only in / 
the Caribbean. / 

Sobers, like Hammond, was th^, 
a^lete cricketer able to do everyiSte 
thing—bat with the same genius as“ 
Headley and the three Ws, open the 
bowling with as deadly effect as any 
new-bw bowler ai the world, turn to 
spin, either orthodox or Chinamen, 
and catch superbly. He was uniquely 
versatile, though I have seen Ham¬ 
mond bowl leg breaks and googlies to 
the hi^st standards. I will avoid the 
trap of trying to con^e Sobers and 
Hammond! 

On the odd occasioo, 1 suspected 
that if Sobers had a batting weakiless 
it was outside the off stump, but he 
rarely got out in that area and when in 
form, vduch was normally the case, 
was practically impossible to bo«d ?«!■ 

Gary had all the basic requirements 
of eye and footwork, and he was so 
positive—either wefi forward or back. 

I cannot recall semg Him inded^e 
and caught in two nands, and he had 
that inmed confidence that comes 
from being brou^t up tin pitches 
always to be trusted. 

If Gary hadn’t taken a wicket for die 
West Indies, he would have stiU been 
extraordinarily successful with 8032 
runs, twenty-sbi centuries, mdudiiw 
the hig^st mdividuai Test score, and 
an dverage of 57,7& Yet be aisb tecA 
256widG^ wbidtmadehimabowt^ 
at the highest quality. 'H» actidn wm 
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^rfect; Iw accuracy so sustained that 
h was impossible to fault him. Cricket 
night see another Sobers, though I 
ioubt it very much. If one should 
appear, I trust he will be bom in 
Y^shire and, in this dire moment ci 
ny county’s fortunes. III push my 
jrt and pray for twins! 

Sobers was finally defeated by a 
nee ipjury, as was Conq>ton, and 
witfi more and more Tests being 
>layed it is small wonder that limbs 
are protesting. There are some fine 
Grounders uke Kapil Dev, Inuan 
,Aan, Richard Hadlee and Ian 
Jtetham, wdi^lay the year round md 
“very year. The quality of Test cridt- 
3 t is lower and must not be cheapened 
urther. But a Test match is still a 
Pest with all the attendant strains, and 
iiere is a real danger of having too 
nuch of it. 

1 know too well the demands of 
}iaying summer and winter nonstop, 
and the present international program- 
ne is nothmg short of feverish. By the 
“nd of the 1983 English season; 
3otham had played in sixty-three 
Tests since 1977, including twelve 
ivith the extra responsibility as cap- 
.am. Hobbs, in contrast, had sixty-one 
rests between 1909 and 1930 with a 
'bur-year break in the first war, while 
ny seven^-nine were spread over 
;i^teen praying years. 

TOtham’s nonstop sdiedule is not 
leiped by having to bowl in Pakistan, 
hdia, tte West Indies and Australia 
vhere, as a general rule, the pitches 
are not redly suitable for his medium- 
race style; it should not be an occa¬ 
sion for surprise when he runs into 
rarren perkds, at least by his own 
exacting standards. I know only too 
veil from personal experience what a 
^rain it can be living up to the 
expectations of critics and the public, 
M Botham’s early achievements 
',^re nothing short of incredible. 

To be an instant success as Ian was 
icurs special penalties. Sometimes 1 
m grateful that 1 tfidn't rocket to tlra 
ikies in my first Test wNch moduced 
me run in two inrun^l Eng^d's 
aptam, Walter Robins, Med me frcraa 
:iy depression with the remark; 
Jon’t fret But vriiatever ypu do, 
ai’t do that against Australia next 
aar,’ The words reminded me that 
lere's always a ttanorrow, and Ian is . 
a talented that runs and wkdcets are 
Vays in the offing. Tte trouUe ra 
lat he is emected to be a.Keith 
diller every tone he bats and bowls. 
^ it oui^ to be bckne in mind that 
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Ian Botham: Hla early achiava- 

menta ware nothing short of 
incredible 

unlike the bowlers of the past, he has 
drnie his bowling on covered pitches, 
and I cannot imagine the legendary 
Gilbert jessop ever batted more spec¬ 
tacularly than Botham in his match¬ 
winning centuries a^^st Australia at 
Headinj^ey and Old Trafford in 1981. 

Trumper himself would have been 
riveted by the power and range of his 
strokes. Headingtey’s crowd, more 
accustomed to the circumspect 
Boycott, watchdd in utter amazement 
ana I confess that during the two 
mnmgs—the Old Trafford effort was 
the better with less playing and mis- 
ing—I pinched myself that it really 
was England versus Australia and not 
a fi^t^hearted Sunday frolic. Cfoe 
hooi^ sb(, played with closed eyes, 
was unforgettable comm from the 
meat of his heavy bat. There cannot 
have been many more astonishing 
innings in the annals of the game at 
any cbss, aiKi I would cross moun¬ 
tains and swim rivers to be present to 
see its tike again.Erank Wooileyalways 
tdd me he cmddn’t see enough of 
Gary Si^rs, and I would say the 
same of Both^. On occasions, admit¬ 
tedly, he can appear mfinriatkigly 
canluai or and tirat left- 

hsnded sufeqp is anathema to my 
«yes; but, thatapart, he sbdukfbe left 


alone to play crkdcet in his own nktutal 
way. I woiM deariy love to see him m 
a powerful England side, with the 
threat of a failure less important. . 

Mdler didn't have Botham's respon¬ 
sibilities, and few know better than 
myself how heavily responsibility cam 
rest even on the broadest ^shooldefs. 
If I were Ian 1 would put regraifing'the 
Test captaincy aside. I know he thinks 
he has something to prove and, being 
Botham, that nags his thou^ts. But if 
1 were in his place, I'd let the ambitbn 
dnft away and concentrate on thor¬ 
oughly enjoying myself. Boycott 
allowed the captaincy issue to envelop 
his thoughts and, in my opinion, cfoiid 
his judgement. Test captaincy a 
great honour, but it can also be a 
weight around the neck. ^ 

David Gower is the best home¬ 
grown batsman since May and Cow¬ 
drey m the Fifties and is anothei? to 
have crowded what used to be a 
lifetime’career into a few years.He has 
all the proper mgp'edienis—a good 
backgrouifd, footwork, the eye to see 
the ball fractionally earlier than most.' 
and exceptional timing. In form, he 
can make battmg look effortless and 
absurdly simple, even to Ihe point of 
mviting cnticism that he is too casual. 
But his method can be misleading and 
many elegant batsmen—^Gravehey 
was a typical example—^are wrongly 
faulteo for alleged carelessness. For 
some unexplained reason it looks 
worse when the graceful stroke- 
maker is bowled, or is caught off a 
mistimed stroke. 

David has a quiet manner off die 
field. Some years ago I nret hfrn at an 
MCC dinner and was impressed by 
the way he talked of the game and 
what he aimed to achieve. Then he 
had yet to play for England, 'and he 
had the luck to begin his Teat career 
against teams weakened by the Pack¬ 
er dispute. His quiet confidence is 
reflected in his battiim approach; ih 
fact, he was so unaffected by the 
occasion that he mi^t have been 
taking a net on a sunny afternoon on a 
school ground. 1 could pot recall a 
young cricketer for En^nd, or for 
that matter any country, being' less 
awed. 1 have some doubts about his 
tedmique to make runs consistendy 
against bowlers of the highest qudity 
on pitches giving them'help, but he is 
clearly intelligent and, if he has the 
determmation, he will finish in ti^ 
class of En^nd’s batsnran since the 
war. And, m the long-term future, a 
successful daptain. 
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Was it positive cricket 
you said? 

Mudar Patherya files this despatch from Lahore 


T he first day of a series is always 
like a newborn. Nervous excite¬ 
ment mingled with hope and fear, as 
you give the teams a quick east-west 
in the morning’s edition. Not, sadly, 
any more. 

Here we are, on the threshold of 
yet another senes, the third against 
Pakistan and in only a year and a halt. 
There is no charge in the air though. 

The Indian captain promised “posi¬ 
tive cncket" after flymg through the 
fluffy stuff to Karachi. He was merely 
miming other captains, a ritual that 
they have, from time to time, 
observed on alien soil as soon as 
setting foot on it. E^rience has 
however taught that Test captains 
either make wild optimists or good 
liars. 

Let me explain why. Last time 
when Zaheer Abbas led his country in 
India, Nur Khan, their Board cluef, 
had specifically stated that his side had 
been asked to play positive cricket. 
Intikhab Aiam asserted that he was 
sure the series was going to be a 
pleasant and enjoyable one. 

Pleasant and enjoyable! At Jalan¬ 
dhar, Pakistan snailed to 185 for 
seven on the first day in 86 overs. 
India, not to be outdone, scored 374 in 
710 minutes and 169.5 overs. Positive 
cricket, they said. 

And while Lebanon declared a ceas¬ 
efire, while Pakistan went to the polls 
in the council elections, while waii 
Khan was arrested and wlule this 
country’s population increased by 
nearly 1,20,9^ Gaekwad batted. 

'Batted’ would be understate¬ 
ment He laboured. And for 672 mi¬ 
nutes we watched while Gaekwad 
inched his way to the slowest double 
century in Test cricket. It had boiled 
down to the stage when the crowd 
cheered whenever he scored a run. 

The reason for this inactivity was 
that there was too much at stake. An 
opener patting back a half volley at the 
start^ a match gets the nod for sound 
terdpurament. Besides ‘No fours be¬ 
fore noon, perhaps after lunch and a 
couple before close’; if indeed most 


batsmen followed this diet for survival 
I should not have been surprised. 

Part of the reason for tlus semi- 
paralysis can be ascnbed to the in¬ 
creasing political pressure bein^ 
brought upon the game. Should Sunil 
Gavaskar lose this series and return, 
some MP is sure to spring up in 
Parliament and demand an explana- 
tioa Losing to Pakistan has been 
equated with international humiliatioa 
S^ety-first has often been made the 
staple catchword. 

Cricket, as a result, has suffered. 
Reduced over-rates have led to lesser 
runs being scored. On top of that last 
year, we had a capbun (not Indkn) 
who wanted to draw the Tests, not 
win them. His opposite number 
ordered his batsmen to play out houi 
after hour defensively. He wanted his 
players to get some practice for the 
following Test. The spectators could 
go to hell. 

TTie cncket at times m that senes 
reminded me of an old chess joke. 
Two competitors sat motionless, gaz¬ 
ing at each other for 40 hours. Finally 
one asked; “My move?" 

The lack of uiitiative on the part of 
captains has had a distinct effect on 
the public parbapabon. The last time 
India was in Palustan, only die one- 
day internationals attracted a full 
house. At each of the centres the 
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stands were mote empty than fuU. At 
times the only solution it seemed was 
to go and ‘rent a crowd'. 

‘Live’ television coverage is beii{| 
blamed for falling gate receipts. Not 
always justifiably. What one cannot 
ignore is that the quality of cricket has 
ever been the prime deciding factor. 
Should Viv Richards be locked m 
batde with Dennis Lillee, or Sunil 
Gavaskar with Malcolm Marshall, one 
can ei^ct a sizeable turnout each 
time. It hour after hour the opener is 
to bat like some virgin defending her 
honour then fewer people would be 
interested. 

Another factor for the diminishing 
interest in the Indo-Pak Tests is the 
annual nature of the event Repetition 
stales. Even an ‘Ashes’ series is 
played once every two-and-a-half 
years to retain the competitive fla-*^ 
vour. Neidibourly co-operation and 
understanding must not be allowed to 
flourish at cricket’s expense. 

Placid playing surfaces Imve alsc 
done their bit In Pakistan last year 
there was hardly a wicket of an 
acceptable standard. Most of them 
were dead; if you had chucked a bomb 
across the pitch nothing mi^t have 
h^pened. The Hyderabad pitch was 
like a thousand-piece jigsaw puzzle 
while Faisalabad before that had very 
little in it fmr strokemaK^rs. 

' 'The Jalandhar wicket last season 
was described as the most ^loctiiis 
(xie seen in India for a long* tims. 
There was quite a bit of grass on it 
before the match began. Satta men 
were yelling themselves silty for a 
decision game. And yet and yet..* 
When the game finished the third 
innings of the match had just begun; 

Going by tiie form book th» series 
may go the same waj;. May, that'attid 
operative word. If riwd captains can 
(my keep true to their pre-match 
‘ad-Snes’ for attacking cricket and 
blah-blah, can the India-Pakia^n 
series, this time and after, be pte* 
vented m degenerating fixxn "Greik 
versus (hreek” to 'Treak veraue 
foeak.” 



we 
in Mia 


in Siiiita recalls 


! WILL always re^ 
member Arlott 
sitting in the ri^t 
hand oxner of the 
box, with a pint of 
daret and a g^ss 
to sustain him 
through the pre- 
hiixh session. It 
waS' said' that 
when he retired, 
wbkh 'he has, to 
Alderney in the 
Channel Islands* that he had to decide 
between parting with his oxnprehen- 
2£ive cricket library and his cellar. I 
,^lieve the cellar won. 

And then there was dear old Re;)^. 
Alstoa I had the honour of being 
introduced to the British listenaig 
public, by Rex when f arrived atop the. 



roof d the Pavilion at Lord's from 
where BBC were covering the India* 
MCC match one day in May, 1959. 
Rex. had graduated to sports broad¬ 
casting frmn a teaching j(h at Bedford 
Griuisnar School and the introduction 
was conducted with pedantic formality 
but cmisiderable charm. 

Rex was regarded by mdst of us as 

9iati of father-figure and 1 was very 
happy to ha'^ become, there and 
then; one of his ‘boys . Jim Swanton 
was with us on the occasion and, I 
think, Roy. Webber was scoring. 

Most of the old gang have dis¬ 
appeared fr<»n the scene. Webber 
(fa^ and was succeeded by Arthur 
W^ey wdio also passed on spme 
tinie later. Arthm was one of the 
nicest people I have ever met and I 


was greatly Saddened by tus going. 

Only Brian Johnston soldiers on and 
has b^n ioined, in recent seasons by 
Henry Bbfeld, Martin*Jenkins. Don 
Mosey and one pr two others with 
-Tsevor Bailey •sharing the “expert’* 
'dpdt with Frra Trueman, the man for 
the rain-induced intervals. I hear no 
more of Robert Hudson and Alan 
Gibson concentrates on writing, Alan 
who, at one time, entered into quite a 
correspmidmice’ with me in tte oig- 
umns of The Times on the subject of 
whether Rugby Football had ever 
been played in India. ., ; 

“Wcll^ huffed Alan, “whateW 
Pearson Surita might like to say, I 
shall never believe that Ru^y was 
played out there." I think that at that 
stage the Editors, mercifully for Alan, 
demed to terminate the exchange of 
letters. Or perhaps, it was the R.F.U. 
.ie. .the British Rughy Football Union, 
the proud possessors of the Calmtta 
Cup, who came to his rescue.... 

Alan, otherwise, was a pleasant 
enough chap to get along with, a 
commentator not given to any fire¬ 
works and always presenting tus pic¬ 
ture in a quiet, reasoned mannf^. In 
aaditbn, he was a superb after-dinner 
speaker and 1 shall always remember 
jhis. performance at a banquet hosted 
by the Yorkshire Cricket Supporters 
Society when he had his listeners 
enthralled by his stream of .anecdotes 
and reminiscences and the ladies pre¬ 



sent not to blush a little at times. 


I was on the roster of speakers that 
evening and busied myself with .trac¬ 
ing the long and invaluable connection 
between the great County and Indian 
Cricket, going back to the tUys of 
hard Hawke and Sir Stanley Jackson, 
both foie players. Captains of England 
and most popui^ r^re^jentatiyes of 
the Rai- 


And then there were such splendid 
^rfoimers Ss Wilfred ^Tdde^ ^d 
George Hirst Whose briili^e must 
Have rubbed off^ to a certain extent, 
on young Indian , cricketers amongst 
whwn, tnfey used to come an play. 

..yaiuable associations these and 
possfole only in the spacious days of 
Princely patronage and the Pentangu- 
brs and so on. /ul sadly now a distant 
memory in India’s cricketing story. 


' * ' ConciwMd 
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Sportsworijd 


The 'seavt’ Manes of Demos LMIee 


\ 


The authenticity of the documents is finally confirmed. This is 
the third part of a serial by Vic Mills 


L illee iOustrates, in a passage 
dated December 28, 1974, tus 
respect both as player and orator for 
Ian ChapfKll, while casting light on his 
captain's idiosyncratic tendencies: ‘G’ 
day diary. Jeez, we had a tq) day in 
the field today. Sledged those Pom¬ 
mies rotten, got into them like a dingo 
in achook run, gave them heaps. Ian, 
the old Ixistard, going off his face like a 

g aming sheila. Pubbe speaking ap^, 
e is a real beaut skipper, the original 
bttle Aussie batter, nie only thing 
that worries me and the rest of the 
blokes, why does he keep dripping 
his. Strides and throwing a brown eye? 
Fair piit a man off his grog! Attract the 
wrong sort of bloke to the game too. 
We don’t want the ladies stand full of 
poofters! Crig-get’s a bloody man's 

K e. Let’s leave the flashing to the 
is!’ 

Very much an anti-estabbshment 
man, Lillee, in an entry written the 
day after receiving a two-match sus- 
pensmn over the ‘Miandad incident’, 
reveals his acute awareness of the 
qualities inherent in the bureaucratic 
workings of Australian cricket: ‘G’day 
diary. Irrespective of how many more 
times I’m hauled before the disciplin¬ 
ary committee of the Australian Crick¬ 
et Hoard, I will never be drawn to 
speak ill of these fine, upstanding 
gentlemen. Yesterday, while con¬ 
sidering my behaviour in the first 
Test, behaviour which I might add in 
any other sport would have received a 
lengthy suspension and heavy fine, 
they acted in a most impartial nature, 
without thought or regard to the 
wishes of any related marketing orga¬ 
nisation. In reaching its verdict, the 
committee duly discharged their duty 
to the full. The two-match suspen¬ 
sion, be they only one-day rames, is 
in effect a dual punishment. Firstly, it 
will allow me time to rest and prepare 
more fully for the decisive second 
Test; while my return in Brisbane will 
not so much reduce advance ticket 
sales as indeed, with the confrontation 
renewed, lead to a sharp increase.* 


I In this second sequence of extracts 
a l^lk of Uie unknown side of Dennis 
LMm emerges, as he moves beyond 


the sphere of cricket, and into that of 
reladonships. leisure pursuits, and an 
interesting entry written in Strine 
dialect of a sojourn to Sydney. 

Forever keen to follow Uie changing 
pattern of his sport, Lillee, it appears, 
had a shrewd eye for those individuals 
entering the game of cricket. In early 
1977 he records his first meeting with 
Kerry Packer ‘G’day di^. Very 
rarely, if ever, can one claim to have 
been in the presence of greatness. 
This evening, however, was just one 


Australiaii 

English 

CHOOK-Chicken. Not the human 
variety 

SHEILA—Udy 

GROG—Liquor. Preferably in large 
quantities. 

CRIGGET—Cricket Naturally. 

STRINE—Australian English. Derived 
from the word 'Australian' as pro¬ 
nounced by an Aussie. They pro¬ 
nounce It Ostrinel, from which the word 
'Stnne' is obtain^. 

G'DAY—Standard Australian greeting, 
which IS usually followed by '^^Owyer- 
doinmate" (How are you doing, mate?). 
When Ullee—with a hangover—was 
introduced to the Queen on the morn¬ 
ing of a Test, he responded with a 
bleary “G'Dw" and would have con¬ 
tinued with “Owyerdoinmate'' if captain, 
Ian Chappell hadn't kicked him on the' 



of those once-in-a-bfetime emeri- 
ences. The speech by KP offered 
hope, gave us bebef in the future, 
filled us with inspiration and resolution! 
to mention nothing of oysters, fiill 
steak, fresh strawberries and vintage 
clumpagne. Even those among us 
with the most steadfast of opinions on 
the game of cricket could not fail to be 
moved, most to open new deposit 
accounts and purchase larger houses.’ 

Three years on, Lillee’s opinion of 
Packer, a trifle less riad perhaps, had 
taken on a more fervent, almost 
bibUcal admiration: 'G' day diary. Ker¬ 
ry is God! 'The Messiah! He is tte 
Lord High Executioner, the boss-felb, 
he is all things to a cricketer, cricket’s 
overlord (as opposed to David Lord). 
Such is his power that he can part the 
great sea that is cricket, and oner.*, 
achieved can keep the Estabbshmen^' 
and WSC in conflict until, only on his 
terms, the two shall be joined and the 
game continue. He is the giver of life, 
the continuance of a career, he shel¬ 
ters the fallen, the meek, the mild and 
bitter, and restores them to promin¬ 
ence in his commentary boxes. He 
heals strained groins, misquotes, and 
deflated egos. He even cured Ian 
ChappelPs chronic speech 

defect.*(ai*!’.eventually. He 

is a King-Maker. He can take South 
African-born English cricket captains 
^d turn them into miliionaires. Such 
is his power that he can control day 
and night, light and dark. By his dhdne 
intervention cricket is now played me 
into the night in Sydney, m lus eyes 
wlute becomes black, and red white. 
Fashioned in his own likeness is bom 
cricket’s new breed of one-day spec¬ 
tator, the ugly Australian. Verily he 
and PBL Marketing are above all 
others, world without'^nd, for ever 
and ever. Amen.’ 

Lillee’s connectimi with Packer con¬ 
tinues as, midivay througji the 1%1- 
82 season, he records a reunion that 
took place at the latter’s Sydney 
home. The interestkig aspect of diis 
entry is that Uflee reverts to a 
little-known. StruK dialect This,>in 
some quarters, is seen as a furmer 
pointer to the authenticity of t!w 
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documents. 'G’ day diary Today we 
to garf from Mellbun, via Kiambra, to 
Sumy Some of the blokes went to the 
Opraouse to see Mam Barfly Bac¬ 
chus (Rod Marsh) and I decided on the 
racmg at Rare Wick Air fridge sort of 
day, though we were just a sly drool 
away from pickmg up big bickies m tiK 
last Rejomed the blokes on Wensdy 
for a trp to the Naw Shaw to visit 
Kerry (Packer) and his ehiidren Chair 
Congeal Jeez he’s got a glona soame, 
and he's rigfrUy assprad tdo We had a 
S nade A, pleimy of beer, hop eyes and 
v! %ked necks. Mare duck! By way of 
w^^rtauiment Lenny (Pasdoe) went 
‘.M^ieus rocker, thought he saw a 
Charlie charm puck on the lawn. Egg 
jefly he had. Kerry keeps them in¬ 
stead of a lawn mar Proper furry tile 
stuff this haus. Lighter <m some oi the 
blokes to garf around the harboiu: 1 
di!^ as 1 had a split nair dyke.’* 
^le qxiUii^ turns almost mevit- 
ably towards England. With a view to 
recent happenings m New Zealand, 
Lillee, m what now figures as a hidily 
topical entry, details the susceptibOity 
of English tounng sides to short balls 
and hookers, 

January 31, 1980: 'G’ day diary. 
Tlmse poor Pornnue bastards, they’ve 
no idea how to hancHe dmrt t^s. 
raced with the (VoUem, they all go to 
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What Lillee 


I ‘When translated mto English this be¬ 
comes 

‘Good day diary Today we look off 
from Melbourne, via Canberra, to Syd¬ 
ney Some of the blokes went to the 
Opera House to see Madam Butterfly 
Rodney Marsh (called Bacchus 
cause of Bacchus Marsh, a landmark 
outside Melbourne) and I decide to go 
to the races at Randwick Race Course 
Average sort of day, though we were 
just a slide mle away from winning a lot 
of money on the last race Reioinedths 
blokes on Wednesday for a trip to the 
North Shore to visit Keny Packer and 
his children. Jack and Jin Jesus, he s 
got a glorious home, and he’s rightly as 
proud too We had a great day with 
plenly of beer, hot pies and bacon and 
eggs Magic' By way of entertainment, 
Ler^ Pasooe went off his rocker, knd 
thought he saw a Charlie Chipmunk on 
die lawn You bet he (Ml KSrry keeps 
them instead of a lawnmower Proper 
fairy tale stuff this house. LoMr on 
some of the blokes took off wound the 
harbour I didnt go as I had a sphliing 
headache* 

EDfTOR'SNOTE Now you know why 
foreign tourists m Australia keep sayfng 
*1 bm your pardon, but what was that 
you sald^' 


pot. It’b not as if they can fight smoke 
with fire either Their bowlers appear 
to have great difficulty in sustaining 
even a good length In her htest 
pamphlet (to be found at ail Family 
Planrang Clinics and mdoor cncket 
schools) The Early Days, A Guide to 
Gytnsbp Batsmen, Claire Raynor lays 
tlm answer firmly at the door of 
techiuque 'Hus was echoed years 
earlier, had the English selectors 
chosen to mdulge, m llie Hite Report 
into Technique m the Antipodes 
Amidst a mass of vital statistics, it 
offered invaluable advice for fast bow¬ 
lers on the ideal way to approach a 
hcKricer, while producing sympathetic 
guidelines to those batsmen Bering 
premature emasculation (xitside the 
off stump 

SUdtybeal^s release of the Lillee 
(banes and its account of how it came 
into possession of it have already been 
met with sceptical (bsbelief, espe¬ 
cially m Au^aha, where crk:ket- 
wnters of the LiUee era are coturemed 
tlwt not one local expert was con 
suited over the authenticity 

Meanwhile, Treble-Rum’s last wmd 
is: “I am convinced of their authen- 
tiaty ” 

Continued next week 
Wfulen Cncket Monthly 
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You only live twice 

For a man who has heard his own last rites being giveiij 
Niki Lauda is the least bothered 


Vt,.? 


IlKl LAUDA was having his first 
I Press conference since the horri¬ 
fic crash on the Nurbur^g. 

Even experienced reporters were 
shocked by his appearance. The flesh 
was still raw from the bums and he 
bore little resemblance to the man 
they’d once known. 

Many of the questions were insensi¬ 
tive. “Will you ever get used to your 


face.^” asked one. 

“To race, I don't need a face,” he 
re^ed coldly. “Only a right foot" 

Tliat was a reminder of the single 
mindedness which has made Lauda a 
legend in his own lifetime, and which 
lead the 35-year-oid Austrian back to 
the Rit^. He was there to race in the 
first Grand Prix at the now- 
refurbished track since that near-fatal 


140 mph cra^ in 1976, and he wa» 
there to win. ' 

For victory would give Lauda his 
third World Championship—and help 
erase memories of the day in a 
German hospital ei^t years a^'when 
he heard the last rites being £pven— 
and realised they were being given to 
him! 

Lauda is a solitary man who, de- 
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They salcl Iw wouldn’t Nvw, lat alone raet again 
Niki Lauda came back from the iawa of daatti to prove them, wrong. Andhow| 
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spite his accidents, is far removed 
from the popular image of daredevil 
driver. 

He has no love for parties, few 
friends and no interest at all in other 
drivers. “If I have.five minutes to 
myself, I would rather see my wife 
than any racing driver.” 

When Jackie Stewart retired, there 
was a ga^ dinner in London with 400 
>^ests, including Princess Anne. 

1 Lauda says wryly that his own 
farewell will follow the same pattern 
with one small difference. “Instead of 
400 guests, there will be just four.” 

His lukury home on the island of 
Ibiza doesn’t have a telephone and is 
ringed with the same notices— 
although now in a different language— 
which surrounded his former resi¬ 
dence near Salzburg. 

They read: ‘Privatweg...Durchgang 
Verboten’ and ‘Vorsicht bissinger 
Hund' and they mean* ‘Go Away’!” 

Lauda values his privacy and, to 
him, the hours he spends ione with 
his dark-haired wife Marlene are pre- 

A^lOUS. 

* At one time, it had been assumed 
that he would marry the beautiful 
Mariella Reisinghaus. They were 
together for eight years and ^en she 
made the fatal mistake of trying to 
make him retire. That was the end of 
the affair. 

Even from the very beginimg, he 
has been the master of his own 
destiny. 


The Nurhurgnng 
doesn’t haunt 
drivers 
any more 

THE Grand Prix of Europe was 
the first Grand Prix at the Nurbur- 
gring since Niki I..auda’s near-fatal 
accident m 1976. 

The crash also left the undulat¬ 
ing, 14-mile circuit condemned as 
unsafe. 

But a new Ring has been built, 
hewn out of the old. It is only 4.542 
kilometres (2.82 miles) long 
although it IS stfi] set among the 
trees of the Eifel mountains. 

All round the track is a ten metre 
run-off area, there are double crash 
barriers on tlic straights and a 
rescue road runs parcel to the 
whole track except the pit road. 

The greatest step forward for 
driver safety, and perhaps the 
most chiUing reminder of what 
happened there eight years ago, is 
an operating theatre capable of 
handlmg two major operations at 
the same time. 

Lauda himself says: “This 
course was designed with today’s 
means and methods for complete 
safety. From the drivers’ point of 
view, I think that this is really 
fantastic.” 


In his very first Formula Three 
race, in 1970, at Nogaro in the South 
of P'rance, he took off like a guided 
missile, landed on a guard rail, lost aU 
his wheels and skidded along the rail 
for 100 yards. 

He continued to race like a man 
with no tomorrows, prompting critics 
to predict: “Lauda will be world cham¬ 
pion.... if he lives that long.” 

He got his first chance of P'ormula 
One raang with a remarkable gamble. 
He took out a huge loan from a bank 
and told BRM boss, f.x>uis Stanley, 
that this was sponsorship money. On 
that fictitious basis, he was gven a 
contract. 

The gamble paid off when P'erran, 
with his liking fiir non prudent men. 
invited Lauda to race the blood-red 
cars of Modena. 

Right from the start, Lauda treated 
Ferrari as an equal partner. He railed 
him by his Christian name of Enzo, 
while just about everyone else called 
him Comniendatore 

For a while, the union ran smooth¬ 
ly. In 1975, Lauda became world 
champion for the first time and the old 
man smiled benignly. 

Then came 1976, the year in which 
Lauda nearly died twice. 

In the early summer, he borrowed a 
tractor to work on the bank beside his 
swimming pool. The tractor over¬ 
turned, burying him beneath it. The 
softness of the earth saved his life, but 


The European Grand Prix 


^ ^ON Sunday, 7 October, however, 
-/it was Alam Frost who thundered 
I down the tarmac to take the che¬ 


quered flag and win the European 
Grand Prix at Nurburgring, West 
Germany. 

Frost, driving a McLaren-TAG 
Porsche, led all the way to fight his 
way back to a close second in the 
world championship point stand¬ 
ings. Before this race the leader 
was Niki Lauda with 63 points. 
Alain Frost was second with 52Vii 
points. But, after this race, the gap 
has been narrowed down with 
Lauda stiO in the lead with 66 points 
to Frost’s 61 V&. 

'The European Grand Prix is run 
over 67 laps and the total distance 
covered is 304.31 kms. Frost led 


from the start to notch up an easy 
win, his sixth this season. Fighting 
for the second sjxit was Italian 
Michele Alboreto and Brazilian 
Nelson Piquet. After an exdting 
battle throughout the race, 
Alboreto, in a Ferrari, swept past 
fuel's stuttering Brabham-BMW 
in the last 100 yards to finish 
second. Niki Lauda survived a spin 
to finish a tame fourth. 

Frost was a bit worried about his 
car as he had damaged it dutingw 
early morning practice run. The 
medianics had to change the en- 
gbe and rear suspension and 
Frost, althou^ having the option 
of the spare machine, showed his 
respect tor the mechanics by racing 
the same car. His faith was re¬ 


warded when he hit the front 
straightaway and maintained the 
lead to win in 1 hour, 35 minutes 
and 13.284 seconds. 

With the last of the Grand Prix 
races to come, the competition will 
be very hot and because both Frost 
and Lauda drive for the same team 
with almost similar cars, it will be 
Jhe better driver who will win 
The points standings after the 
European Grand Prix: 

1. Niki Lauda (66) 

2. fUain Frost (611/2) 

3. Elio de Angelio (29Vz) 

4. Nelson Piquet (28) 

5. Michele Alboreto (27) 

6 Rene Amoux (26!r^!) 

PradoapPaul 
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The crash at Nurburgring left him horribly burnt and the scan 
are yet to blend with the skln...lf ever ttiey wW 

This mangled facial appearance is, probably, what makes him 
more of an introvwt. Lauda has no attraction tor parties and 
the like, instead, he prefers to spend time at home and aa he 
himself admits, "If I have five minutes to myself, I would rather 
see my wife than any racing drlvar.” 




v; 


his ribs were crushed and there was 
blood everywhere. 

The Sparash Grand Prix at Jarama 
was only two weeks away; and few 
took Lauda seriously vdien he de* 
clared that he still intended to drive. 
True to his word and in considerable 
pain, he raced at Jarama and finished 
second to James Hunt. 

Then, on August 1, his Ferrari 
crashed on the Nurburgring and burst 
into flames. Four men combined tv , 
pull him out of that inferno. 

Mercifully, Lauda remembers no¬ 
thing of this. He had been in a 
temperature of 800 centigrade and the 
doctors didn’t really expect him to last 
the night. On the third day, he was 
given the last rites. "J am bandaged, 
blind and dumb. The i)riest says, no¬ 
thing kind, never mentions the possi¬ 
bility that I might recover,” recalls 
Lauda. 

Quite miraculously, he not only 
survived—^but raced and came fourm 
in the Italian Grand Prix just six weeks 
later. He was still leading the Cham¬ 
pionship table and favoured to retain 
his title. 

The climax to the battle came m the 
last race at Fuji in Japan. By some 
cruel stroke of fate, the rains came 
down. Lauda with his rebuilt face and 
plastic eyelids was unable to Uink and 
refocus. So he pulled into the pits and 
retired, leaving Hunt to race on and 
claim the title. 

It was something Ferrari could 
neither understand nor forgive. He^ 
brought the Argentinian Carlos Reute- 
mann into the team and took the 
number one spot away from Lauda. 

But there is a toughness inside 
l^uda that relishes such challenges. 

He decided to take on Ferrari, the 
team and the Italian Press, then quit m 
his ovm good time. ' 

History records that he did just 
that. Under pressures that must have 
been well-ni^ intolerable even for 
him, he regained the world title and 
then, mission accomplished, he left 
the team and joined Malboro Mac- 
laren. 

And he returned to Nurburg, know¬ 
ing that he could wefl be champion 
before the day is done. 

But it was not to be so. Alain Prost, 
driving a McLaren-TAG Porsche, 
cruised to a easy win. Lauda finished 
fourth. 

The final outcome will be decided ^t 
the new Estoril track in Portu^ 
where the world .chanqfloa mU be 
ded(M. 
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WANTED 

OUTSTANDING 
SPORTSMAN/SPORTSWOMAN 

TO START WITH FOR THE FOLLOWING SPORTS: 

Sports persons within the age range of 18 to 21 years preferred. Sports persons must meet the 
following minimum standards indicated below; 


SPORT 

BADMINTON 

CRICKET 

FOOTBALL 

TA^ TENNIS 

TENNIS 


: University. State, National 

Univwsity. Zonal Universities, State, International 
; Senior bivision League Matches, National Championships 8t Tournaments 
lnter>State, National Championships 
: Inter-State, National Championships 


TERMS OF SERVICE: 

There is no bar on academic qualifications 
for outstanding sports persons. Placement in 
the Corporation will be decided on the basis 
of educational qualification^ applicable to all - 
entry posts. The total gross emoluments 
bas^ on placement will range from Rs. 900/- 
to Rs. 2000/- per month. In addition, all the 
benefits. Leave Fare Assistance. Provident 
Fund, Bonus, etc. will be paid. 


Application must be made on plain paper in 
the prescribed format given below, 
enclosing passport size photograph, copies 
of certificates of proficiency in sports 
testifying attainment of minimum standards. 
Please enclose non-refundable crossed 
postal order drawn in favour of Hindustan 
Petroleum Corporation Ltd. worth Rs. 1<V-,in 
case of SC/ST candidates Rs. 2.50. For each 
sport separate application is required. The 
mere possession of above qualihcationsdoes 
not entitle candidates to be called for interview. 


Completed applications should reach the Chief Recruitment Manager, Hindustan Petroleum Corporation 
Ltd., 17 Jamshedji Tata Road. P.B. No. 11041, Bombay 400 020 within IS days superscribing on the 
envelope “Outstanding Sportsman". 

APPUCATION FOR OUTSTANDING SPORTSMAN/SPOftTSWOMAN 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 

1. Name (Begin with surname): 1 I t I I I M I I I I I j I I I I I I f I I I I I f R Recent 

2 . Address: □:m: 1.11T1 iTiTi T IT 11 HI II riTi 11 rnrrm 

3. DateofBirdi: Day m Month m Year I I I T~l 4. Sex: [T] Male (2] Female L__, _ 

S. Height r I I i Cms. 6. Belong to; Q]SC SST [3] others 7. Weight rm Kgs. 

8. Educational Qualifications: 

Q] Graduate & above [3SSC& above (3]8thStd. Asbove ffl Below 8th Std. [5] Others (Specify) 

9. Work EjKperience, if any; n~l Months 

10. Branch of Sports where proficient: 

Q] BADMINTON [2J CRICKET {a} Bowler @ Batsmen [c] Wicketkeeper 

.(3} FOOTBALL g] Goalkeeper [g|Back g] Midfield [9} Forward 3] TABLE TENNIS g] TENNIS 

11. Level of Representation: - ' 

QQtntamational g]National (H'intw-State QgState [S)Zonal University g] University 
(7] Senior Ohm. League ... 

12. Name of Tournsments participsted: (Specify) ..—. . .. — —- — 

13. Name ft Address: (of employer if any) --- — — - -- -— 

14. PostatOvder No. ■ - -.- For Ra----.Data--Issued at- 

- I dedare that the information given above by me is true and complete. 


’DeteftPtaoa:. 


.Signature of Applicant 


■m ’0" ■m 
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Suntory World Match Play Golf 

Strokes of genius 

Photographs by Associated Press 
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Suntory World Match Play Golf 

Seve’s silence proved golden 

Bill Elliott reports on how Severiano Ballesteros 
ploughed his way past the opposition 


I 

I 


O PliN chdoipion Seve B,dlesteros 
Ifti his ilubs do the talking 
And eventually at(h rival Bemhaid 
Lingei w.is beaten to his knees in a 
sea of silenie 

At stake was the Siintot> Woild 
Match Play title and a hrst pii/e ot f 
15,000 But behind the scenes, iht 
two players were uivoKed in a more 
personal dog fight 
The Spaniard huid woken the pre 
vious morning to have his niocxl dai 
keiied after leading newspapei stone s 
itiKiiting Langei s ctiticisms ot his 
tival 

Aicoiding to I^ngei, BalUsUros 
tnes to uittnudale opixments i*- not 
happ> unless other golfeis thuik lit is 
super .ind dislikes (he (leniian be 
cause he voted against Seve’s sek i 
tion for the 1981 Kvdei Cup team 


After completing a tight lipfied 2 
and 1 victory at Wentworth- lus thud 
win III foul years— Seve admitted the 
stones had upset hun 
“I was surpnsed Bemliaid said 
those things I try to ait like a 
gentleman on the t ourse and he is not 
the only player I do not speak to ” 

It was then that linger- who pick 
ed up £ 20,00(t- strode into the press 
conference and reflated his criticisms 
of Seve while the Spaniaid sat beside 
lum listening carefully 

‘Mayibi^ I used the wrong word 
when I said intimidate ’ Perhaps 
‘comix'titive’ is a better way to de 
scrilK' Seve He is not mv kicoiinte 
playing partiui because I pretei to 
have a little conversation,' he 
admitted 

“But who can aigue with his wav' 


He IS too successful to change it. 
Maybe, aftei all, I took things a httle 
too personally ” 

I hen, wliile a couple of hundred 
leporters tesistc'd the temptation to 
sigh in unison, the two foes shook 
hands 

Seve had set up victory after mov¬ 
ing three holes ahead in the morning 
round llie response took some time 
in coming, but eventually Langer bir¬ 
ched the llth hole and eagled the 12th 
to cut the deficit to just one 

I hen Seve birdied the short 14 and, 
after l^ger hooked his tee shot into 
the trees at the next hole and had to 
concede alter taking four shots to get 
out, It was all over bar the making-up ^ 
In the third place plav-off, Greg Nor¬ 
man and Ben Crenshaw fiiushed all 
square, each picking up £ 14,5(X) 



It was the Spaniard's third victory In four years 






Twilight of a dumipion 


Muhammad Ali just sits at home most days doing magic f; 
tricks for visitors. Joan Goodman and Mike Bygrave report 


- IJHAMMAl) ALI sat in the 
study of his liouse in the 
Hancock Park area of Los 
AiiKeles. 'I'his part of Han¬ 
cock f'ark is enclosed by a hijih wall 
with unitormcd securitv guards at the 
«ate. 

Tli(! champion’s house is a hURe 
white mansion, built around 1910, 
with 18 rooms, many of them fur¬ 
nished by Veronica Ali with expensive 
antiiiues. 'fhe rooms l(X>k like rooms 
in a museum and some of the chairs 
have ropes across tlieir seats like 
exhibits in a museum. 

However. Ali spends his wakinR 
hours exclusively in his study, .a wood- 


panelled room with a marble fireplace, 
a buttondown sofa, four antique chairs 
and an ornate reproduction Louis XIV 
desk. On the wail behind the sofa is a 
painting of a cat with its fur on end, 
surrounded by dogs. 

Ali was silting on the sOfa dressed 
in a white short-sleeved sports shirt 
and black slacks. His feet w'ere bare. 
Since he resumed limited training he 
has lost weight and is back down to 
I5st lOlb. His round chubby face is 
unlined for a man of 42 and even more 
noticeably unmarked for an ex-boxer, 
but his eyes are oddly vacant and he 
keeps them narrowed. ■ 

\Vith him, as he always is. was a 


stot;ky man with a leathery face jaw 
short grey hair. Abdel Kader 
a MortK’can by birth, has been 
personal assistant for 15 years. 
introduced us and Ali got up slo«^® 
like a man conser\ing energy, 
shook c)ur hands, keeping his Insa# 
half-turned away, listening to Abd^ 
rather than looking at us directly. 
sat down again, making a small, paw^ 
ing motion with his hand to indicate wi|S 
should join him. 

Mark Sennett began showing A3K 
some photos he had taken a few 
before. The photographer put 
pictures in Ali’s fist and Ali stared ap‘ 
them as if puzzled ■ 
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Ali and Ilia wifa Varonica relax In thair living room 








“These are the pictures we shot 
last week, remember?” the photo¬ 
grapher said. “Remember, 
Muhammad?” 

All didn’t reply but continued to 
xtare at the pictures. 

“'Du-y did great,” the photographer 
■^aid. “They appeared ail over. The 
Nt^w York Post Angelo said they 
unie out in Miami.” 

“irhh,” said Ali in his soft voice. 

^ was still staring at the pictures 
when n tall bearded man in a sharp suit 
I ame into the room. He introduced 
himself as AJy Khan and asked Ali, 
"Arc those pictures of you?” 

“I'lclures,’’ said Ali, keeping his lips 
pursed as if gripping the word. 

Aly Khan explained he was visiting 
lioin Washmgton and was working on 
.1 project to sell cookies for ch^ty 
under All’s name. Ali ignored him and 
kept looking at the photographs in his 
hand. Then he glanced up and mum¬ 
bled, “Gimme the bag.” 

Khan bent down and picked up a 


sample bag of “Champ” cookies from 
tile floor and passed it to All Hie 
champion held out the bag, nodding to 
us to take a cookie, then taking one 
himself. 

“Good,” he said, rolling the word 
and nodding as we ate. “Go-o-od.” 

After the cookies were finished, Ali 
said, “Show you some magic.” He 
looked up at Abdel. “Where’s my 
magic box?” Ali asked. 

A number of plastic boxes and 
square leather travelling cases, like 
giant Gladstone bags, lay on the floor 
beside the desk and Abdel picked one 
out. 

“Not that one,” Ali said. “Other 
one.” 

“Other one. 1 don’t know. You take 
to gym. Maybe there. Maybe in car. 
Not here,” said Abdel with great 
animation. 

“He’s hard to understand,” Ali said. 

“Hard! Poof! I don’t know. Find 
this. Find that. What you say? I am 
talking,” said Abdel, who claims to 
speak nine languages but whose En¬ 


glish fragments under pressure. 

Ali made vague, weaving move¬ 
ments with his hands, parodying his 
servant's flighty manner. 

“Talks with Ws hands,” Ah drawled. 

The doorbell rang and Abdel rushed 
out of the room, returning with a 
video crew come to fihn Ali promoting 
a show by La Toya Jackson, singer 
Michael Jackson’s sister. Two of the 
video men began talking excitedly to 
Ali as the others moved camera equip¬ 
ment into the study. 

Every few minutes the phone r«''g 
and Abdel leapt to answer it, vidiile /'uy 
Khan circled the room taking phot - 
graphs. The champion sat slightly 
hunched on the sofa, his head bent, 
saying nothing. Though he was the 
cause of all this mounting activity, he 
was so detached from it he could have 
been sitting there alone. 

When the video men stopped talk¬ 
ing, there was a long pause until Ali 
said, “You got a script?” 

One of the video men pulled a single 
sheet of folded paper from his pocket 


There is no valid reason to ban boxing 


I ’M sickened by the hordes of 
concerned “admirers” who arc 
lumping on the Muhammad All 
bandwagon. 

ll has been obvious for years 
that All IS ill. But now that he’s 
spent one week m a hospital bed. 
he’s being exploited. 

Critics of boxing conveniently 
Ignore the doctors’ reports which 
make it appear increasingly unlikely 
that boxing is completely to blame 
for Ali’s condition. 

All’s illness might turn out to be 
unrelated to his ring career. But, 
unless his condition can be re¬ 
versed his shuffling movements 
and slurred speech will be held to 
be a condemnation of boxing. 
They’re sure signs of a punch- 
drunk ex-pug but they’re also 
symptoms of Ali’s illness. 

Many will decide he is a dim¬ 
wit—no matter how lar that is from 
the truth. Nobody understands all 
this better than Peter Waterman, 
former British and European wel¬ 
terweight champion who had brain 
operations after being forced to 
quit at 23. 


Waterman is as intelligent as 
ever but is semi-paralysed and 
slurs his words like a drunk. He 
runs a cafe behind London Bridge 
railway station, fie told me: “I’m an 
ex-fighter and people assume 1 
must be punchy. But doctors told 
me 1 have a congenital disease that 
would have affected me in this way 
if I’d been a ballet dancer or 
anything else. 

“It’s so difficult explainmg it to 
strangers that 1 don’t bother any 
more.” 

He sympathises with Ali. He 
says: “1 hope he doesn’t suffer the 
way I have.” 

“I met him in London recently at 
Henry Cooper’s birthday celebra¬ 
tions and he looked dreadful. Yet 1 
saw him the following night and he 
was much brighter and lively.” 

Ferdi Pacheco, the Miami doctor 
who looked after Ali for several 
years, also is appalled at boxers 
continuing into near middle age. He 
says: "I would really like to see 
them stopped at 30. Up to that age 
a fit body can withstand a beating. 

“But if any good cxmies out of his 


predicament it will be making peo¬ 
ple Lee sense about the strict 
runnmg of boxing. There’s no need 
to ban it if we take proper precau¬ 
tions.” 

Pacheco watched Ah at close 
quarters and saw good reason for 
his career being stopped earher. 
He tells me. “Between fights Ah 
was pummelled in the gym by 
world champion sparmates like 
Holmes, Jimmy Ellis and Mike 
Dokes and Ali’s idea of sparring 
was often ‘Come and hit me—I can 
take it’.” 

Whatever the doctors’ verdict on 
All, boxmg authorities must ensure 
nobody else is allowed to take it for 
so long. The risk must be kept to a 
minimum and that means keeping 
as close a watch on greedy mana¬ 
gers and promoters as Uie action in 
the nng. 

It could turn out All took too 
many risks in a nsky business, but 
is that a reason for banning boxing? 
If a player loses at poker, then 
commits suicide.is that grounds for 
banning gambling? 

Frank« Taylor 
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All at a recant preaa conference. Years past his prime, ttw snosmaivboxer la nonetheleaa In the glare 
of publicity although perhaps, this tlrtie around, he does not really want It 


and handed it to Ali who stared at it in 
the same way he’d stared at the 
photographs. 

There was a long pause, then Ali 
read from the paper, “Now I’m out of 
the ring, video’s the coming thing.’’ 

Everyone lauded with a mixture of 
relief and admiration. Ali read the line 
twice more, using different inflections, 
like an actor. Everyone laughed again 
after each reading. 

“I knew you’d want to play with it,” 
said the video man deli^tedh'- 

“Want to see some magic?” Ali 
asked him. 

Abdel brought over the reserve 
magic box and Ali pulled out two small 
furry balls. As he did so, Abdel darted 
over to Aly Khan and hissed violently, 
“No pictures!” Ali put one baU m the 
video man's hand and one in his own. 
He made a pass and now both balls 
w:ere in the video man’s hand, 'llien 
he did a trick with three pieces of 
iCm. and a trick making a scrap of red 
Itm^erchief vanish and reappear. 

I lie did each trick several times. 


moving in a kind of slow motion. After 
lie finished each trick, he demons¬ 
trated how he'd done it. Finally, he 
got up, crossed the room, and 
announced he was going to levitate, 
lifting tlie backs of both feet and 
pivoting on the ball of one in a way that 
made it seem he’d risen from the 
carpet. 

“I do it for kids, ” he said. “I’m not a 
professional magician. I do it for kids. ” 

As we left, Abdel was standing in 
the hall with one of the video produc¬ 
ers. “Don’t encourage him,’^ Abdel 
was saying. “He do magic for you 
two-hour.” 

The next morning, we arrived at 
Ali’s house at 9 am. TTie fire was lit in 
the study and the champion was sit¬ 
ting in a chair watching television, his 
head bent forward. He was dressed in 
the same clothes as the night before 
but with shoes on. 

We started askii^ him about the 
previous evening, if the filming had 
gone well, but either he didn’t hear us 
or didn’t choose to reply. Finally he 


got up and went over to the desk 
where he took some photographs 
from the drawer. 

“You seen these pictures?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said the photographer. “I 
shot ftiem, remember, Muhammad? 
TTiey did great The New York PosU. 
Miam” 

Ali seemed nonplussed. 

"Did I show you the magic?” he 
asked’after a pause. 

We said he had and he paused 
again, as H absorbing the thought “I 
do it for kids,” he said. “I’m not a 
professional magician. I dolt for kids.” 

Ali told us he didn’t allow photogra¬ 
phy while he was doing tridts because 
magic was against his Muslim religion. 
For the same reasoa he always ex¬ 
plained how he did his tricks, or it 
would be a sin. 

Two women arrived to see the 
champion. One was Ethel Shades who! 
runs the Shades Heart Foundation at! 
Cedars-Sinai Hospital and whan AU 
helps. With Ms Shades was a friend of 



hers, a slim, chic woman. Ali made his 
usual polite introductions all around. 

“You look good, ” Ms Shades said, 
embracing the champion heartily. 
“My, oh, my. My friend Dorothy 
wants to hug you, too, but she’s shy. 
Come over here,” she beckoned to 
her friend, “you can give him a kiss.” 

Dorothy ^so embraced Ali who 
clung to her for several moments. 
.“I need to talk to you," Ms Shades 
“I need to spend some time with 
you—maybe next week.” 

“What time is it?” All asked. 
“Twelve fifteen.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Twelve fifteen, Muhammad,” the 
photographer and Dorothy repeated 
Simultaneously. 

Without a word, All left the room, 
pausing by the door to pnse his shoes 
off by putting the toes of one loot 
against the heel of the other. 

“He goin' to pray,” said Abdel. 
“Pray every day. Four, five times a 
day ” 

Everyone waited m silence bioken 
by screams of "Hello!” from the cock- 
. itoo in the adjacent sunroom. Ali has 
^'our sets of exotic birds plus two huge 
Doberman Pinschers. After a few 
minutes. All came back into the room 
and shuffled aa oss to his desk. 

“Been a Muslim 16 years,” he 
muttered, “and I’m tryin’ to work out 
how I can fit in the prayers because 
it’s hard sometimes.” He consulted a 
prayer chart "Next is 4.34 pm, next 
is 7.50 pm, last is 9,20 pm,” He began 
'’epeating the tunes to himself. 

“Whars on your mind?” he said, 
suddenly looking up at Dorothy who 
was watching him with a half-smile on 
her face. 

“You,” she said, and everybody 

; !m^d. 

' ‘I'B show you some magic. You got 
time?” Ali asked both women almost 
pleadingly. 

The two women pulled then: chairs 
together on the far side of the room. 
Ah joined them, taking his magic box 
from Abdel and flipping it open, as he 
does most thi^, with one hand, like 
a man with fiirated co-ordination. 

“Do you know who made these 
tricks?” he asked Dorothy. 

She shook her head. 

"The white man,” said Ali. “ITiat’s 
who. And if the white man can make 
these tricks and sell them to you, 
.^ihink what tricks he has you don't 
•Aaaw." Ev^ybody laughed and Ali 
said, “Magic mi witchcraft are a sin in 
the and Bk Holy Koran so 1 


Heisstillthe 

greatest 

I ’LL never forget the night 1 
tought Muhammad Ah. The un¬ 
likely encounter look place some 
years back, when he jumped up 
from a settee in his Chicago home 
and insisted that 1 join him in a 
sparring session. 

I can still vividly recall those 
massive hands cutfing me playfully 
round the ear as we weaved round 
the living room. Ali was in the 
doldrums at the time, stripped of 
his heavyweight title for refusing to 
serve in the US Annv on leligious 
giounds. nie famous white boxing 
boots lay discarded and dusty in an 
old cardboard box in the basement. 

But be was still the |:^ple's 
chiunpion. and to drive with him 
down the Chicago freeways in his 
flashy Cadillac Eldorado was like 
nding with loyalty. 

1 keep remembering the moment 
as I tiunk ot All, hoping he hasn't 
got brain damage. Hang in there, 
champ. For me and milhons of 
others, vou’ll always be The 
Gieatest. 


always tell you how I do my tncks. 
But 1 trick ’em first. I’m not a 
professional magician. I do it for kids.” 

Abdel brought the morning’s post. 
All separates any business letters 
from his tan mail, which he answers 
with his autograph on a plam white 
card. He also telephones random cor¬ 
respondents without warning. These 
calls are like samplings of his near 
universal app^ and he takes a child¬ 
like pleasure in how surprised people 
sound, suddenly confronted with his 
soft, slurred voice on their telephones 
announcing “Muhammad Ali." 

Only when all the letters were 
answered did Ali mutter, “Going to 
the gym. You seen the gym?” 

In the second of his two cars, a 
silver Stutz Bearcat (the first is a tan 
Rolls-Royce Comiche) Ali drove and 
Bygrave sat with him. Now that he 
was reined, he said, he was more 
relaxed. He wanted to concentrate on 
spiritual work. He did a few commer¬ 
ce thin^, but his main interest was 
hU religion. 

He was going to buy a Greyhound 


bus (he used to drive sudi a bus in his 
early days as chan^km), convert it 
into living quarters and drive across 
America, arriving unannounced at va¬ 
rious cities ana towns and visiting 
“hospitals, schools, prisons, dd peo¬ 
ple’s homes, TV stations, news¬ 
papers.” 

He would take 5, (XX) Muslim tex¬ 
tbooks on the bus along with rdigious 
tapes and pamphlets and sell th^ as 
he travell^. “We have a saying in 
Islam—service to others is the rent I 
pay for my room in heaven,” he said. 
“And you never kiKiw when you're 
going to die.” He broke oS, realising 
he had made an illegal left turn against 
the traffic, but completing it anyway. 
Then he said that his religion was 
what distinguished him from other 
ex-champions. If it hadn’t been for 
Allah, he didn’t believe he would have 
remamed as famous as he is. 

“George Foreman, Joe Frazier, ev¬ 
erybody don’t get tte attention I get 
They’re champions, too, but I’m the 
one people want to see. There’s still 
people dways talkmg to me, every 
move I make they take a picture, 
there’s always someone here.” 

As he swung the big car into a 
parking spot with “ALI (iYM” painted 
on It, he said, “My goal now is to be 
the greatest proj^gator the Islamic 
world has ever known, outside of (the 
prophet) Mohammed.” 

'fhe joe Louis Memorial Gym in 
Santa Monica is a dowdy, russet- 
coloured building two blocks from the 
beach. Its sin^e bare room, lit by 
flourescent light and lined wiUi nur- 
rors, contains a couple of punching 
bags, a punchball, benches and a ring. 
As Afi walked m, he brought his hands 
up to his waist. 

Everyone he piassed, he feinted at, 
as if he was going to punch them, and 
each person backed away, putting up 
his own hands and pretenoing to be 
frightened, sayina ‘iHey, champ!” or 
“All right, ch^^” Ali went into the 
chanj^g room and emerged wearing 
the nav^lue plastic sweatsuit stan¬ 
dard among the fighters who are 
trying to lose wei^t. For an hour, he 
worked out rigorously on the ball and 
the bag. 

All goes in the ring infrequently 
these days (and repeatedly turns 
down commercial offers to do so). So 
the news that he wanted to spar a 
couple of rounds caused a buzz around 
the gym. Several of the trainers fus¬ 
sed over him, buckling cm a black 
training truss and red teadgear over 
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All’s sweatsuit. There was a stir in the 
doorway and Drew “Bundini” Brown, 
together with his entourage, shoul¬ 
dered his way through the small 
crowd. 

Brown was All’s "comer man’’ 
throughout the champion’s boxing 
career and is now an mdependent 
boxing promoter in Los Angeles. 

Brown and Ali ^eeted each other 
with the now-familiar feinting and jab¬ 
bing gestures. “Ho! Ho! Ho!’’ Brown 
laughed. Immediately he took charge 
of the coming bout. He stationed 
himself in All’s comer, calling for a 
mouthpiece, rinsing it in a bucket and 
personally positioning it in All’s 
mouth, just as in the old days. 

The buzzer went for the first round. 
All strolled flat-footed around the ring, 
his guard up. Cruiserweight Jerry 
Smith foUowed him at a respectful 
distance, clearly unwilling to try any¬ 
thing or to hurt the champion. Both 
men feinted and bobbed, but didn’t hit. 
Brown stood watching impassively, a 
look of disgust on his face. When the 
round ended, Ali came and hilng over 
the ropes. 

“Old man,” Ali said. 

“You’re not old,” Brown said. “You 
can do anything you want! You can do 
anything you want!” 

The second round started and 
Brown thrust his head forward, 
watching the action and scowling. 

I “Tip! Tb, chartip! Keep tippmg!” 
Brown shouted. 

At the end of the round All hung 
over the ropes, breathmg hard. 
Brown gave him water. 'The two men 
didn't say anythmg but condnued to 
stare at each other btensely. The 
buzzer went for the third round. 

‘ Brown let a few seconds pass, then 
belbwed, “Dance! Dance, champ! 
Dance!” 

Suddenl>, like a man responding to 
a memory. All began to move his feet 
b the old, gracehil way which made 
him such an innovative heavyweight. 
At the same time, his hands, which he 
had been holding high on his body, in 
the usual style of boxers, dropped to 
around his waist m the unique Ali 
stance. There was a rising of noise 
and excitement in the gym. Some of 
the other boxers who hadn’t bothered 
to btemipt their trainmg stopped 
what they were doing and crowded 
around the ring. 

“Dancer Bundini shouted. “Dance 
all nijght! Didn’t hurt nobody, did it?” 

Ah was dandng around the rag, 
throwing proper punches at Smith. 


All those 
punches 

M uhammad ali has climbed 

up and come back so often— 
m life as well as boxbg—that no 
one who knows him wants to 
believe that an immortal is sudden¬ 
ly just a man, and a very sick man. 

Still less do they want to believe 
that boxbg, the sport that made 
him, might have put liim where he 
was, flat on his back b hospital. 

Specialists are still trymg to dis¬ 
cover whether what is happening 
to him is an illness that could strike 
anyone—or whether all the pun¬ 
ches he took are re.sponsible. 

One of the legends about him— 
that he was a fighter with such 
bewilderbgly fast reflexes that he 
never came to any harm bside the 
ropes—was a total myth. 

Ali, even m the amateur and 
early days when he was Cassius 
Clay, was simply equipped with the 
physique and the bravery to take it 
and not show it, or rather more 
ombously, not appear to show it. 

He was hit, and hard, by some of 
the great punches and punchers— 
of his time, not only by the famous 
left hook that Henry Cooper once 
threw, but by Sonny Liston, 
George Foreman, Joe Frazier, Lar¬ 
ry Holmes. And half a hundred 
others. 

Anyone who did occasionally 
beat him paid for it the next tbie 
around—Joe Frazier, Ken Norton, 
I.eon Spuiks—until he made the 
mistake of gobg on too long. 

Boxbg should have missed him 
far more than he missed boxing. 
But something went out of All’s life 
when the centre of the stage was- 
no longer his. 

He remabs the most recognis¬ 
able face in the world—but seebg 
and meetbg him agab in retire¬ 
ment hasn’t always been a pleasant 
experience. 

Ai is going through a bad time 
right now but there isn’t anyone 
who won’t wish him well—includ¬ 
ing the thousands of under¬ 
privileged people The Man has 
helped. 

Frank McQhae 


“Dance all night! That’s your g^e! 
Don’t lay your cards down! Float like a 
butterfly —sting like a bee!” shouted 
Brown, using the famous phrase 
Brown himself had bvented. 

The buzzer to end the round jvent 
otf, leavbg the whole gym b an 
uproar. People clapped and cheered 
and fell into excited conversation. For 
a few mbutes it was as if 20 years had 
rolled back and, like one of his magic 
tricks, the Ali of the great days ha<-' 
reappeared. 

Back at the house, Ali turned 
.straight up the stairs, without saybg 
anything. “He rest now. Maybe two, 
three hour,” Abdel explabed. 

While Afi slept, Abdel talked. “AU 
silly rumours about brain damage. 
People combg and asking him stupid 
questions and he don’t answer, see. 
They say, 'Hey, Muhammad, you still 
have any money?’ Or, *Hey, Muham¬ 
mad, you have brain damage.’ Isn’t 
any answer. Answer is a punch.” 
Abdel made a fist. “But he don’t do 
that. He just goes—Abdel let his head 
fall forwards—“or he say, Tm tired. 
I’m gobg up to sleep.” 

“You talk to him aliout philosophy 
and culture, like you do today, he tell 
you. You must have discussion, make 
topics, not have everybody watch him 
hke tbs”—Abdel did an imitation of a 
crowd of hangers-on gawping at Ali. 
“Otherwise he do magic. Do some- 
thmg, see.” 

All got up after 4.30 pm. He 
seemed to have forgotten about 
praybg and Abdel didn’t rembd him. 
Instead he agreed to have some 
photos taken with his wife of eight 
years, Veronica. 

Veronica Ali has a model’s slimness 
and prettbess. She lives with Ali and 
their two daughters, Hanna Yasmb, 
7, and Laila, 6, along with a govern 
ness, a housekeeper, a secretary, a 
gardener and a caret^er. During the 
day she keeps to her own part of the 
house with her own schedule and 
doesn’t keep any track of her hus¬ 
band’s whereabouts. 

Ali seems rarely to eat, during the 
day but he will have a lii^t dinner at 
ni^t, often b one of the local res¬ 
taurants with Abdel. Mrs Ali says this 
is because she follows a rigid diet of 
natural foods and eats at odd times. 
Besides the LA house, the Alis own a 
house b Chicago, part of which they 
have donated to the American Mus¬ 
lims for their publishing buraess, d 
farm b Michigm and Deer Lake, AJi’s 
old training camp b Pemsylvania 
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How a boxer's brain is damaged during a fight 
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Juat ofw Mow out of humfredt to tho head suatalnad by Ail during hia 25 yaara in the ring. Thia one 
was delivered by Joe Frailer In 1971. The analysis (right) shows how such a blow causes me brain to 
turn wtthin the sioili like a berry on a stalk, thia hMsta the rnkf brain, breaking nerve fibrss In the 
substantia nigra—the part of All’s brain that is known to be damaged 


N obody can poml with abso¬ 
lute; certainty to a specific 
blow or even a speafic fight as the 
cause ot Muhammad All’s present 
illness. His career was punctuated 
u firstly by several hundred individual 
^ punches that knocked him tempor¬ 
arily insensible and secondly by 
fights that vvere almost lieyond a 
normal man’s endurance. 

According to doctors attending 
“the (ireatesl,” the damage (lo¬ 
cated by Dr Stanley Fahn) is lo¬ 
cated in one small part of liis brain 
and IS now being successfully tre¬ 
ated. Tests on his brain have 
shown that a bundle ot nerve fibies 
in the midbrain, called substantia 
nigra, is not working to its fullest 
capacity. Ah is now taking two 
specific drugs which his doctors 
hope will rectify the nerve output 
— Jl of the affected pait. 

All’s own doctor, Martin Ecker 
says: “The tests show that Ah does 


not have any damage to the cortex 
(the outer matter) of the brain. 
Derctors were amazed at how alert 
he was and how responsive he 
appeared to questions. The only 
difficulty he lias is in expressing 
himself—his intellectual processes 
are not damaged.’’ 

Quite a contradiction in terms. 
Many dixrtors have pointed to 
some doubts behind the optimism 
expressed by the champ’s doctors. 
Professor John Corselhs, a London 
neuropathologist who has studied 
the brains of more boxers at post¬ 
mortems tlian anyone else, says, 
“Out of 20 boxers’ brains, 13 had 
consideiable damage .especially the 
substantia nigra, and anothet foul 
had some damage. All of these had 
abnormal structures in the cortex 
as well, particularly in the parts 
associated with memorv'." 

“I would be very sui prised if 
there is no other damage in All’s 


brain as well. His condition is 
unlikely to remain stationary. The 
odds are tliat he will not hold up at 
the intellectual level.” 

Dr Fahn has ruled out Pai kin- 
son’s disease in spite of the tact 
that All has most of its symptoms, 
such as slowness ot speech and 
body motion, a shaking ot the 
hands and .i continual leeling of 
tiredness. 

Other signs have alreadv been 
observed in All’s behaviour which 
suggest deeper damage- a slurring 
of words for instance^ 

All too seems ver\ optimistic 
after leaving hospital. ‘Tm in good 
shape,” he said “It seated me to 
death. 1 just need more rest I had 
the insurance, so 1 said. I’m cia/v 
'Pliev'll pay the bills." 

But then All has alwavs been an 
optimist. He thought he was safe 
fighting as "The Greatest." 

Andy 0 Bran 


which he plans to refurbish and open 
for hire. 

An aspiring actress, Mrs Ali has 
been in two recent TV commercials, 
one for Chrysler and one for a diet 
drink. 

Ali seemed proud and pleased to 
pose with lus wife, but Mrs Ali was 
uncomfortable. She said several times 
s^e felt “posed" rather timn relaxed 
d when Sennett told her to embrace 


her husband on the couch she said she 
didn’t like taking pictures that way. 

After the photo session was over, 
All walked his wife into the entrance 
hall, keeping his arm around her and 
thanking her for the favour. She 
smiled sweetly at him, detached her¬ 
self from his arm, and ran quickly up 
^e st^. 

In the following week we went to 
see several people who know Ali well. 


seekmg an explanation of what we’d 
seen, the feeling of having been in a 
Potemkin Village where the buildings 
were real but the people were i^se 
fronts, with nothing behind them. 

There were only the magic, the 
religion and the visits to the gym, 
repeated for each visitor. All was like 
a guide conducting endless tours of 
himself. 

Bill Kurtis. a CBS TV interviewer 
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Pope John Paul II watches Aii sign the visitors’book in the 

Vatican 


His toughest 
fight 

M uhammad ali promised 

his fons recently he would win 
his latest—and most dangerous- 
fight. 

The former world heavyweight 
boxing champion was in New 
York’s Presb]^erian Hospital for 
coni|)lex tests to see if he had 
Parmson’s Disease or some other 
brain disorder. 

But he sent this message from 
his hospital bed: "Tell my fans aU 
over the world that I’m not on my 
last legs and that I’m going to win 
throu^ 

' "Don’t send no cards. Just wish 
me luck.’’ 

Ali who styled himself ‘The 
Greatest’ claimed to doctors: "1 
fought 150,000 rounds, being hit 
around the head ten times a round, 
and took one and-a-half million 
blows altogether.’’ People close to 
him have confirmed that his health 
and his attention span have deterio¬ 
rated seriously. 

But in hospital Ali said: ‘Til whup 
this thing, n whup it.’’ 

Then, with a shrug of his shoul¬ 
ders, he added: ‘‘Whatever hap¬ 
pens will be the will of God and I’m 
ready to n^t Allah. 

I'm not scared. They could tell 
me tomorrow ‘Ali you’ve got can¬ 
cer of the heart, you’ve got six 
months’. I'll say I’m ^d. 

The former world heavyweight 
champion has been having inten¬ 
sive tests to find out the cause of 
his slurred speech, hand and leg 
spasms, fatigue and deterioration 
in his health. 

Now doctors are virtually certain 
fhat Ali. 42, is sufrering from a 
form of Parkinsonism. 

The illness could have been has¬ 
tened by the knocks in the ring. 
But the experts insist that he is not 
punch-drunk. 

, All said: “I’m always tired these' 
days add sometimes I have tremb¬ 
ling in my hands and I can’t get my 
words out 

“But I'm a Better and I’m gonna 
Bgfit tMs thing all the way. ” 

f^WjIConncw 


feels, “Medically there is something 
wrong. The signs are so like brain 
damage, but then he’ll surprise you. 
There are times when his mmd is 
sharp and clear, when he’ll go in the 
nng, or he’D recite his pi^try to you. 
Everyone says his father is in a similar 
condition which may mean it’s some¬ 
thing genetic. It’s confusing.’’ 

Veronica Ali, on the other hand, 
believes her husband is merely “trying 
to figure out what to do. He has lots of 
things gomg but before he had boxing 
which was a single purpose besides 
religion, which has always been num¬ 
ber one with him. He’d probably say 
religion was his main purpose now. He 
has plenty of things he could do. 

Bundini Brown takes the most 
radical view of all. "1 believe,” he 
says, “something happened strange in 
the Larry Holmes ngdtt. Ah tried to 
lose weight too fost, he wanted to look 
good, and when you lose weight, you 
lose strength.’’ 


“Ali has been strange ail his life, 
ever since I met him, but the only 
people who knew he was strange 
were people who slept with him. He 
was always quiet. You been seeing 
him campaigning, talking for his 
wealth and you want that to continue. 
People want him to be the same way 
he was before—the Loiusville L4>. He 
don’t need it. Only thing he needs“is 
something to do. 

“Here’s a man that needs a stimulus 
and we’re going to give it to him. 
Imagme Ali going to South Africa and 
fightmg the best they got. Going to 
Cuba and fighting the Cubans. Maybe 
we don’t do fi^ts, but exhibitions! 
Exhibitions with a little politics. 
Everyone in the world would want to 
see that. You’d rather watch Ali train¬ 
ing like he did the other day than any 
of the current tqi heavywei^ts.” 

Brown grinned hugely. "As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, we're iinmg up investors 
right now.” , 
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The art of watching cricket 

Jonathan Rice identifies the different breeds of cricket watchers 


( HAVE been criticised. It has 
actually been implied that some of 
my suggestions for improving the 
quality of cricket as she is played have 
not been entirely constructive. It has 
even been said that anybody who has 
olayed cncket *at the hi^st level’ 
^ lot appreciate the particular prob- 
(dnis of our top cncketers, and that 
tfiercfore all comments by such peo¬ 
ple are irrelevant It is no good my 
arguing that I have played cncket in 
Nairobi (5970 ft), which is at a higlier 
le\el than most can claim. I must 
aicept the cnticism, and while await¬ 
ing the call to play at the Nanga Parbat 
Oval, turn my attention to other areas 
ot the game where my qualifications 
are already impressive. 

I have for many years been a 
spectator of cncket at all levels. I have 
speitated at Test matches, county 
luatches, JPL, Internationa Cava¬ 
liers—you name it, and I've seen it. 
ibi er the years I have built up a 
•ureputation as a safe, reliable specta¬ 
tor, and I have recently become ever 
more concerned that the spectating 
standards of my youth have Mien 
away almost completely. Some people 
even seem to enjoy themselves when 
watchmg cncket these days, and this 
IS clearly not the right attitude. Being 
1 good spectator is often as difficult as 
bemg a good player, and must not be 
confused with being a good supporter 
ol cncket. Spectating requu'es know¬ 
ledge of the techniques and styles of 
aeative cricket-watching, the ability 
to adapt your methods to the state of 
. ^ ground, your next-door neighbour 
' /I your packed lunch It is my duty 
to pass on a few tips to all those of you 
who intend to spectate at international 
level next season, so that you can 
practise m front of the mirror during 
the long winter. 

There are three basic divisions of 
cncket-^ctatmg in England today, 
namely Test match watching, county 
cncket watching and one-day watch¬ 
ing. County cncket watching can be 
glossed over entirely, as nobody does 
It any more. Like the Twist and 
coal-nuning, it is something that mil¬ 
lions of people used to do when 
^ilisation was unsi^histicated, but 


nowadays only the die-hards want to 
carry on despite the fact that anybody 
will tell you that there are other less 
permanent ways of cutting yourself off 
from the rest of humanity 
One-day spectating is the breeding 
ground for the great spectator Any¬ 
body who wishes to make his mark as 
a top-class spectator must work his 
way up through the one-day game 
Most of the basic skills are learnt at 
the one-day game, with the notable 
exception of Packed Lunch Protec 
tion, which the 2 pm JPL stait renders 
unnecessary The other everyday 
accomplishments ot the advanced 
cncket-watcher. Pitch Invasion, Wav 
mg To The TV Camera, Banner 
Display and Beei-Can Banging, 
however, are all part of the one-day 
game, and mdeed have made it wliat it 
is today. The introduction of the 
field-placing rules have made those 


Streaking requires a 
great deal of planning, 
good weather conditions, 
and money for the fine 
when retribution arrives, 
as it aiways does. 


white plates that mark the .'iO-yard 
semi-circles the most prized trophies 
m the Pitch Invasion phase, of higher 
merit than even a stump, bail or 
fielder's hat. Those white plates are 
obtainable only at a genuine one-dav 
game, and any man, woman oi child 
who has collected one from each of 
the three domestic competitions is 
truly a great spectatoi 

'liie way to combme Pitch Invasion 
with a TV appearance and some mce- 
ly-timed athieticcsm is to break fioni 
the ranks of the spectators and held 
the ball before it reaches the bound 
ary. If you can reach the ball just as 
the fieldsman stretches out to cut off 
the four, you will be a Spectating 
Superstar, envied and admired by 
your peers. 

Beer-Can Banging is the activity 
that separates the good county spec¬ 
tator from the Test-class watcher. It 
IS comparatively uncommon at regular 


one-dav fixtures, although there is a 
certain amount of it at the Lord's 
finals. At the Test matches, however, 
really persistent Beer-Can Banging 
adds a new dimension to the enjoy¬ 
ment of cncket. and demands new 
levels of concentration and stamina 
from all within earshot. Tlie vexed 
question of how to prevent people 
from stealing cold sahsages from your 
lunch-box while both hands are lull of 
beercans has not yet been satisfrctori- 
ly settled by the leading theonsts of 
Spectating, but this does not seem to 
deter the great musicians from their 
task 

I have left Streaking to the last, 
because it requires a certain type of 
spectator to be able to pull it off. 
Streaking requires a great deal of 
planmng, good weather conditions, 
and money for the fine when retnbu- 
tion amves, as it always does. 1 have 
solved the problem of how to raise the 
money for the fine. When strealdng, 
an activity which muSt take place only 
at a match covered by the TV camer¬ 
as, work out your route a day or two 
beforuUnd and thus decide which 
adveitising sign you intend to streak 
in front of Then approach the com-i 
panv m question and explain how you 
wiO, fur only a small consideration, 
increase dramatically the television 
exposure (if that is the ngjit word) of 
their placard I don’t see,how you can 
fail, unless you try to appFMcb the 
insurance companies, as their image 
(if providing cover under all circumst¬ 
ances IS incompatible with streakffig'. 

'Hie ar^s of Spectating could fill a 
complete coaching manual, and some 
day probably will. 1 have not yet 
considered lazing In The Pavibon or 
Over-Indulgence In A Mound Stand 
Box, which are worth a chapter 
apiece. Then there’s Transistor 
Volume. Increase Of, and How To 
Drown Out Peter West’s Interviews. 
But any such coaching manual would 
not. of course, bother to cover such 
outdated activities as Scoring, Ap¬ 
plauding Good Cncket and Tatog An 
Interest In The Match, which are 
thankfully nothing to do with modern 
spectating. 

Wisden Cricket MorrHily 
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Here comes 
the Borg of snooker 

Premen Addy 


IT IS quite 
obvious that 
snooker has 
a superstar. 
Steve 

I).i\is. the 
27-vear-oltl 
C o c k n e v 
occupies in 
the lull ot 
tame a place comparable to 
iijoin ikn}' in tennis m 
Nluhammad All in boxini!. 
Davis IS aireatlv beiii); 
talked ol in terms of his 
lefjendatv picdetessor and 
namesake Joe. who totalh 
dominated the sport foitv 
or filty vears afjo. 

Wiliiout dettactinji one 
little bit troni joe Davis’s 
Kreat teats, it has to lx- 
recognised that snooker to¬ 
day presents a vastly diffe¬ 
rent scene. No longer is it 
confined to the backrcnmis 
t)t pubs and bars before a 
handlul ot devotees. 

Now It IS a major enter¬ 
tainment with massive exp¬ 
osure on television in prime 
\ lew mg hours and gener¬ 
ous financial sponsorship. 
The prize inonev too has 
kept pai e with the swelling 
public interest in the 
spoil’s lop personalities. 
Alex ‘Hurricane’ Higgins. 
Doug Mountiov. Kay Rear¬ 
don (SIX tunes rhampion ot 
the world). Tonv Knowlesv 
and Terrv Grittiths. to 
name but a few. are tamiliar 
taces tlirough most ot the 
land. 

But It IS to Davis that 1 
return. At 27, he is a mil¬ 
lionaire. He lias won the 
World Championship three 

« es already and countless 
ers besides. His occa¬ 
sional defeats even m re¬ 
latively minor tournaments 
Cj^ke headlines just as they 


tio for McEnroe, i lowever, 
like all true champions, 
Davis IS rarely conquered 
on the big (X'casions. 

List week he cantered 
to his 25th title when he 
beat Tonv Knowles in the 
Jciinesoii International Final 
at Newcastle to pocket a 
Rs to. 000 cheque. This 
season alone he has won 
nine out of twelve trophies 
and his domination is mak¬ 
ing crowds drift towards 
the underdogs—which is 
rcalK (he rest of the field. 

But I )avis with his super¬ 
bly I ontrolled temix'rament 
and zest for the game will 
not be dethroned fiom his 
pedestal simply because 
the maioritv of audiences 
want his opponents to win. 


Indeed, this may spur him 
on to greater heiglits. 

One peak he did reach, 
nevertheless, was his five- 
year contract foi Rs 1 mil¬ 
lion with Courage 
Breweries. 'I he money, 
with options tor further 
earnings overseas, will be 
paid lor Davis’s part in a 
national programme of ex¬ 
hibition mabhes and per¬ 
sonal appearances for 
Courage. 

Eight years ago as a 
teenager. Davis was happy 
to earn Rs 20 per night in a 
Romford snooker hall. The 
wheel of fortune has turned 
a full circle. 


African Ju-Ju 

BOXlNCi had its share of 
the limelight when the 
Black British welterweight 
Sylvester Mittee ot Bethnal 
(ireen stopped fighting 
Romaiius ol Nigeria in two 
minutes 25 seconds of the 
nth round ot their Com¬ 
monwealth title fight 

Komanus was reputed to 
have had an African Jii Ju 
specialist in the back ot the 
hall, but it would have 
taken more than spells and 
incantations to have won 
him the bout despite the 
tact that Mittee wasn’t too 
impressive, the difference 
of class between the two 
was wide enough to be 
aiiparent even to the non¬ 


expert eye. 

Mittee belongs to the 
I'errv Lawless stable, 
perhaps the best known in 
Britain and much in the 
news these days because of 
heavyweight hope Fiank 
Bruno. Having won the last 
SIX of his seven fights, Mit¬ 
tee will surely be setting 
his sights on the higher, 
more lucrative international 
pnzes, although on the evi¬ 
dence so far, he is not likely 
to climb to the dizzier 
reaches of world boxing. 

Deservedly beaten 

MEANWHILE, in soccer. 
Arsenal took over at the 


head of the English First 
Division. Thanks to a con¬ 
troversial penalty again'- 
Everton which was clinica' 
ly despatched bv Charlie 
Nicholas, the (lunneis 
climbed over then North 
London Rivals, rottenhani 
Hotspurs who lost bv a 
sohtarv goal to South¬ 
ampton. Nottingham 
Forest drew 1-1 with Stoke 
City and remained m 
second place, while Man 
Chester United, beaten 
convincingly 3-0 by Aston 
Villa, .slipped into sixth 
position. 

United were desei-vedly / 
beaten, as their manager * 
Ron Atkinson conceded, by - 
the skill and inventiveness ' 
of Didici Six. the French 
international whose rousing 
fx"! formal ice in Villa’s ranks 
won him a standing ovation 

The top clubs in Scot¬ 
land’s Premier Division 
have all played 9 games, 
and after weekend’s fix¬ 
tures, Aberdeen lead the 
table—but only iust. I'liey 
lost 1-2 to Celtic and thus 
have 15 points to Celtic’s 
14. Rangers who lost 1 nil 
to Hearts .slipped back¬ 
wards to third place with n 
points. But the situation re 
pretty tight and a couple of 
wins or losses either way 
could lead to a different 
permutation 

Nevertheless, Aber¬ 
deen, having climbed the 
heights at hbme and in 
Europe in the last few sea¬ 
sons, are unlikely to sur¬ 
render their pre-eminence 
lightly. Up North, every 
inch has to be fought tor. 

The Northern character 
moulded by a stem geogra¬ 
phy, climate and lustoiy 
rarely breaks easily. *■ 



Eight years ago as a teenager, Davis 
was happy to earn Rs 20 per night in' 
a Romford snooker hail. The wheel 
of fortune has turned a full circle.... 

At 27, Davis is a millionaire 
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Charon makes up in the Leger 

Adi Davar 


C OMING in the wake of 
Charon’s infamous de¬ 
feat ill the President Of 
India (iold Cup at Hyder- 
abad, the Indian St. Leger 
.ippoared to have a iairly 
ji open outlook. But once 
,again the pundits were 
pioved wrong. The only 
tiling open about the last of 
tin- Indian Classics at Pune 
that aftt'rnoon was the 
space that Charon and San¬ 
dy Barclay had to spare 
over the opiiosition. They 
finished three long and easy 
lengths ahead of 
-Meniones, who in turn had 
() and a half lengths to spare 
o\ei the third placed Ev¬ 
erything, while Minstrel 
was a further 4 and a half 
lengths away in fourth 
place. The time clocked tor 
the long and gruelling 2800 
metre circuit was a fair 3 
nun 6.8 sec, which could 
have been a lot faster had 
there been a good early 


pace. 

A field of nine lined up to 
face the starter, with Char¬ 
on the favourite at even 
money. This was under¬ 
standable because in reality 
he was not taking on any- 
•tliing worth writing home 
about. It was only that tiny 
element of doubt in the 
minds of most people that 
^he had not fully recovered 
prom his excursions in 
Hyderabad, that prompted 
the bookmakers to leng¬ 
then their odds. Had he not 
lost to Big Deal or for that 
matter not gone to Hyder¬ 
abad, Charon, better 
known for his brilliant vic¬ 
tory in the Invitation Cup, 
would have run the 
cramped odds of half 
money. 

The other horses to,be 
considered in the betting 
were Minstrel, Everything 
and Memoires all of whom 
1 were yet to win in open 


class I company, whife Air 
Ace attracted some sup¬ 
port on the basis of his two 
victories earlier in the sea¬ 
son. However, the fact that 
they w'ere gained in class 
III and IV did not appear to 
be the criterion. Greek Ty¬ 
coon was, frankly speaking, 
the only olhei genuine 
class 1 horse, but ho had 
found it difficult to go the 
Derby distance. For these 
extra 400 metres in the 
I.eger he would have 
needed a pair of roller 
skates if he wanted to stay 
in contention when things 
warmed up. That left only 
Exemplary who was sup- 
ptiscdiy a pacemaker and 
•Gold Nugget who w'as left 
in lor reasons no .sane per¬ 
son can nominate. In this 
sort of a mediocre lot, 
Charon at even money was 
a steal, a lad he displayed 
with convincing alacrity 
while demolishing the 
opposition. 

jumping out evenly trom 
the gates as they opened, it 
was Exemplary who was 
the first to show out ofien- 
ing up a big break of almost 
a distance as .she went into 
the lead. She was followed 
by Greek Tycoon who 
fighting for his head, 
Memoires, and Everjrthing 
all bunched up together 
while tucked in bi*hind and 
doing nothing extra on the 


rails was Charon with 
Barclay. 

Passing the mile. Exem¬ 
plary was passed by her 
own stablemate, Memoires 
who went clear followed by 
Everything and Greek Ty¬ 
coon while Exemplary was 
dropping back and Charon 
moved up to take fourth 
spot. Minstrel was making 
steady progress behind him 
as was Air Ace, but there 
was still a long way to go. 
At about the 1()(X) metre 
marker, it looked like tlie 
Invitation Cup all over 
again. Barclay was scrub¬ 
bing Charon hands and 
heels but he appeared to be 
getting little response. 
Memoires was still in 
front along with Everything 
in attendance while Greek 
1 ycoon was finding the trip 
a bit beyond his compass 
and was dropping back. 

Then suddenly Charon 
began to respond. He leng¬ 
thened his stride, and came 
into the straight between 
Memoires on the rails and 
Everything on the outside 
and from that juncture it 
was all over. Barclay gave 
Charon a backhander and 
he bounded away past a 
fast tiring Memoires. to 
win as he liked. 

Trainer Imtiaz Sait had 
thus saddled his second Le¬ 
ger winner in the last tliree 
years, the last one being 


Mayapan. Charon had 
added yet another Classic 
to his tally, making it three 
in all. His fost triumph was 
in the Indian 2000 Guineas, 
his second in the Invitation 
and he had finally topped it 
off with the Indian St. 
Leger. 

Very noticeable by their 
absence were Enterpris¬ 
ing, Marchetta, and Vib¬ 
rant, all of whom had such 
impressive credentials but 
injury and setbacks had 
kept them out of the pic¬ 
ture. Enterprising, who 
won the Indian Derby, nev¬ 
er recovered that scintillat¬ 
ing form. Marchetta. the 
winner of the Indian Oaks, 
never saw a racetrack after 
that splendid victory. Vib¬ 
rant, who remained undefe¬ 
ated in Bangalore throu^- 
out the winter, never came 
back to race after winning 
the Bangalore St. Leger. 
These were probably the 
only three who could have 
given Charon a run for his 
money and with their abs¬ 
ence it had become a mere 
formality for Charon. 

Of course, the big ques¬ 
tion on everyone’s mind at 
present is how Char¬ 
on lost to Big Deal in the 
President of India Gold Cup 
in Hyderabad. Well, it's 
something that will remain 
a debatable point, but the 
best explanation that can be 
tendered is that horses are 
not machines and perhaps 
Charon was just not himself 
that fotefol day in Septem¬ 
ber. I refuse to accept that 
Barday had anything to do 
with that defeat, and 
obviously for that matter 
Charon’s owners and con¬ 
nections felt the same way 
otherwise they would nev¬ 
er have advocated putting 
up Sandy again in the 
Leger. 


For these extra 400 metres in the 
Leger, he (Greek Tycoon) would 
have needed a pair of roller 
skates if he wanted to stay in 
contention when things warmed 
up 





‘O my Mead and my Tennyson 

long ago’ 

John Arlott on the reunion of Hampshire’s cricket veterans' 


T he idea of an ‘Old Boys’ gathering 
IS essentially sentimental. Usually 
associated with schools, it irarely 
attracts more than an annually-waning 
minority of those who have never 
really grown up. Among county 
cricketers it is far less juvenile, but 
has usually been fortuitous; and, 
generally, there also, a minority op¬ 
eration. 

Among the grounds which house 
'lest matches, a reunion of the coun¬ 
ties’ players tends to happen casually; 
old cricketers turn up for the impor¬ 
tant occasion almost in support of 
their own prestige: but again those 
concerned are a minority. Warwick¬ 
shire, probably, were the first of the 
counties to foster such a concept. 
Others have toyed with the idea. 
Among them are Hampshire; not offi¬ 
cially, but as a personal gesture by 
Mike Barnard. Hampshire followers 
will remember him as a bold batsman, 
brilliant slip fieldsman and occasional 
bowler who was also a skilful soccer 
player in midfield for Portsmouth. 

A few years ago, on a cricket tour 
of Germany, he was involved in a road 
accident and suffered injuries grievous 
for anyone; but especially so for one 
who had always been so consciously 
and intelligently athletic, and dedi- 
catedly fit. Since then he has put much 
unselfish effort into other men's be¬ 
nefit funds; has done some sound 
reporting of cricket for Radio Solent, 
and has generally been a most felici¬ 
tous influence in a club where the 
atmosphere has not always been 
happy. 

He has not been merely content to 
send invitations for the cricketers’ day 
to the obvious people, but to trace 
players often remote but, for that 
reason, even happier to be invited. 

This year he arranged his party for 
Saturday, August 4, the first day oi 
I lampslure’s match with Warwickshire 
at Southampton. There was a mar¬ 
quee with a friendly variety of refresh¬ 
ments. seats available in the sun or in 
the sli.Hle—a valuable optfon—and 
pMi co.is within easy reach—even 


more important for the elderly. 

The forecast was for rain. Some 
fell, but not enough to ruin the day: 
nor so little that the veteran visitors 
became emotionally involved with the 
play. Warwickshire batted; unhurried¬ 
ly; Hampshire bowled; tidily. As the 
young bowlers—many of them com¬ 
pletely new faces to the visitors— 
showed their paces, they evoked little 
humphs and ncxls. Not a word of 
disapproval was uttered. Your good 
elder cricketer is a getjerous man. In 
any event, most of them were more 
concerned to share memories of the 
past than to become involved in pre¬ 
sent action. Recollection and con¬ 
versation were more in evidence than 
criticism; but there was unfailing ap¬ 
plause for the good ball, stroke, or 
piece of fielding. 

Six who had come long distances 
left early but then, for the remainder, 
by way of aperitifs, to dinner. Mike 
Barnard has cast Ids net wide: he had 
mustered 42 who had played for the 
county, plus two twelfth men (includ¬ 
ing the writer) and—^nice touch—the 
umoires for the match—Bob White 



Mlk 0 Barnard: driving forca 
bahind tha playar'a reunion 


and David Evans. 

Eminence is a matter of opinion, but 
it could well be argued that the y 
outstanding diner was Geoffrey Bar-/y‘ 
rington Chance. An Etonian—Hamp 
shire have always had a weakness for 
them—he had been far out at the head 
of the school bowling with 30 wickets 
at 8.80 in the previous season. He 
appeared only once for Hampshire and 
you will not find hir name in the 
normal county records, since he never 
appeared in the Championship. His 
match was against MCC at Lord’s, 
when he opened the bowling—0 for 
4l^and, going in last, made 0 and 0 
not out. 'I'he impressive fact about it is 
that it t(K)k place in May 1913 and 
that, rising 91. trim, rosy-faced, fit- 
looking and immaculate as the hand¬ 
writing in which he accepted Mike 
Barnard’s invitation, he travelled ^ 
down from Swindon and sat down in a 
company of which only eight were 
even boni when he turned out for 
Hampshire. 

At this range, his match has a 
..strong whiff of history about it. He, of 
course, is the only man left alive who 
took part in it. The MCC side was 
strong—including Jack Heame. R. .St 
L Fowler. Nigel Haig, Frank Tarrant 
and G. G. Napier. Wisden. in an 
authentic echo of the spirit of the 
time, reports that ‘with the game 
prolonged a few minutes beyond the 
ususal time, Hampshire were left 
victorious by 208 runs’. TTieir win was|;^ 
due largely to the bowling of Hesketh- 
Prichard, Jack Newman and Ernie 
Remnant: but George Brown, Philip 
Mead, Jimmy Stone and Edward Sprol 
aU batted well. 

The whole evening, though, was a 
nostalgic wallow in nearly 430 years of 
remembered HampshireXcricket and 
cricketers. 'Ihe link-man between the 
pre-1914 players and those of post- 
1945, and l(X)king little older than 
them, was ‘Lofty’ Herman, who joined 
the staff in 1927, qualified in 1929 in 
the ail but feudal world .of Mik>rd 
Tennyson, George Brown, PhO Mead, 
jack Newman aM Alec Kennedy; took 




)^er 1000 wickets as he soldiered on 
Jun^ 1948; did an honest stmt as an 
J umpire ai^ sired a son, young Bob, 
who played a nmor part in wmnmg a 
Champmnshq) for Hampshire 
A year or two senior to ‘Lofty’, Jun 
Bailey had some remarkable succes 
ses, includmg his 7 for 7 agamst 
Nottmghamshire m 1932, before the 
atmosphere became too much for him 
He went off to Lord’s and the Lin- 
tashire League, only to return in 19 i9 
and, after the war, at the age of 40, to 
become the last Hampshire player to 
l^joeiiorm the ‘double’ 

Giles Banng was there, too who 
once set the Australians bv the cars 
by taking then first three wickets -of 
Woodfuff, Brown and Bradman- for 
SIX runs; and who lived life unflmching- 
ly with ‘Lordship’ Loyal Arthur Holt 
safest of batsmen, most patient and 
successful of Hampshue coaches and 
who struck a football as strongly as 
any. Easy, unchangmg Gerry Hill, 
cncketer, golfer, and ‘Mayor of Lyn 
dhurst!’. Bill Dodd played raielv, but 
once, m 1935, he doffed his police 
uiuform, rolled his left sleeve, and on 
an unusual Southampton turner took 
five Middlesex wickets for bJ 

Cecil Pans, captam m 1938 batted 
usefully, but his chief cncketing emi 
' nence has been as an administrator, 
esTCoally as the chauman ol the 
TCCB Before most of the games 
heuiuchy he recognised the signifi- 
cane and potential of the Cnckcters’ 
Association and, m his wisdom, tre 
ated It m such a way as to steer 
Enghsh first-class cncket well clear of 
the pitfalls mto which the Australian 
Board plunged theu* game 

Alec Mackenzie, leg spmnei and 
batsman, played a few games before 
the war, when, as an RAF pilot, he 
won the DSO and Bar and DFt and 
Bar: but still found time to open many 
^niungs m Services cncket 
V Civile Knott, who achieved the 
Test trial of 1946 as an off spmnei, 
has busied himself much with the 
club’s playmg side for nearly 30 years 
Howa^ Lawson followed his father 
mto a Hampshire side, bowlmg fast 
medium ancf stnkmg occasional violent 
bkiws. 

In the last week before the 1939 
war, Leo Hamson came mto the side 
as a young batsman Most faithful, 
penetrative and relishable of compan 
tons, he was to carry on for 27 years, 
notably as widcetkeeper and wise 
senior pro. In 1955 he was even more 
uiAicky than his sparring partner. 
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*H’-^Henry Horton, the umravorlng 

Neville Rogers, not to play for Eng- and uncompellable outswnnger, of 
land course, made it do more than that 

Recalhng with them some splendid- ‘Irwleby’, unhappily, was missing, 
Iv ribald evenmgs, there, too, was the so was ‘Shack’; ‘H’, though, the un¬ 
hero of the zip-fostener epic, slow wavering Henry Horton of both 
lett-arm Reg Dare Then came the straij^it and horizontal bat, was there 
build-up towards that first-unbeliev- and Alan Wassell, of Fareham, the 
able—Championship of 1961 Its immaculately pracUcal Jimmy Gray, 

architect Desmond Eagar, sadly, has ‘Sams’, too, Peter Sainsbury, Mike 

passed on but there were fus loyal- Barnard’s partner m that decisive— 
ists the cheerfully unquenchable Mer- even epic—partnership of those 23 
vyn Burden Malcolm heath, whom jjears ago All those who thank Mike 
Neville Rogers recalls as ‘the first Barnard will strive not to count the 
Hampshire bowler 1 ever saw make missing but thmk of them as absent 
other counties’ batsmen duck like 1 friends 
bad to’ ‘Butch’White, of the amazing w»denCnck«Monthiy 
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Davis Cup: United Kingdom vs Yugoslavia 

Last days of the Empire 

Contrary to all expectations,Yugoslavia pulled the mat from 
under the home team to complete a stunning upset 


V' 
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Yijgoclavla’t8lob«(lanZlvoilnovtequMllQrwa can during hit Davit Cup abiglat match 
againat John (QB), which th»formar won 
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Dancing with the Bishop of Lima 

Peter Hayter looks back on the frolic in the careers 
of Bill Edrich and Denis Compton 


At a time when “characters’’ are 
sadly lacking bom the modem world 
of cricket, when even the character of 
the game itself is short on bin and 
laughter, it is with fond memories that 
the cridiet public view the Golden 
Oldies who illuminated summers past. 

Among dtese are Denis Ompton 
and Bill Edrich, the former Middlesex 
and Enf^d batsmen whose 50-year 
association with their county was 
marked by a special dinner in Lmdon 
on October 18. 

D enis COMPTON and M Edtkh 
thrilled audiences all over the 
^obe with batsmanship coloured by 
unorthodoxy, flair and genius. 

Denis was, to’ say the least, an 
eccentric caller and runner. Cricke¬ 
ters allege that he invented the triple 
caD “Yes, No, Sorry!”; that his first 
call was a basis for negotiations and 
that, after making a call, he would 
always wish his partner g^ luck. In 
his brother Leslie’s benefit match at 
Lord’s in 1954 Denis ran out three of 
the side, including the beneficiary! 

If eccentricity was part of Denis’s 
appeal, then the word most often used 
to describe Bill’s special quality is 
“guts”. 

In 1954 "Typhoon” Frank Tjrson 
was acknowledged as just about the 
fastest bowler in the world. During 
the match with Northamptonshire at 
Lord’s Bill tried to hook hun, got a top 
edge and the ball flew into his mouth. 
He was carried off the field at^ spent 
the night in hospital. 

One enquirer there was told that he 
might be kept in for several days. 
Next mqntag, however. Bill was fust 
into the Middlesex dressing-room, his 
mouth badly swollen. He started to 
change. 

“\^t are you doing Bill?” asked 
one of his team-mates. “Having a net? 
You’re not carrying on your innings 
are you?" 

“Of course I’m bloody well going to 
bat," muttered Bill between nearly 
closed teeth. And he did. 

Unfortunately, the frst ball from 
Tyson pitched short and suwh Wm 


over the heart. Bill wenf three quar¬ 
ters of the way down the pitch and 
patted the turf at the other end— 
enough to rile any fast bowler. 

When asked why he had risked 
incurring Tyson's wrath. Bill replied; 
“I only went down the wicket to get 
my breath back!" 

Denis, on the other hand was more 
subtle in his agression. Rather than 
wade into potentially dangerous situa¬ 
tions—Bill’s trademark—he would 
use his powers of improvisation to 
extricate himself from trouble. 

Once, while going down the track to 
Gloucestershire’s master off spin 
bowler Tom Goddard, Denis slipped 
and fell flat on his face. As he did so he 
swept the ball from in front of his nose 
to the long leg boundary. 


Compton was, to say the 
least, an accentric caller 
and runner. Cricketers 
allege that he invented 
the triple call “Yes, No, 
Sorry!” 


Bill’s courage was not restricted to 
the cricket field. During the war he* 
flew Blenheim bombers on low level 
anti-shipping strikes and low level 
bombing of enemy coastal targets for 
which he was subsequently awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

After one particularly fierce raid, in 
which Bill lost many of his flying 
companions, he turned out in a village 
cricket match in Norlolk and, remark¬ 
ably able to concentrate on something 
else, scored a century. Then to an 
evening party—and how Bill loved 
parties. Next morning he was over 
the Dutch coast again. 

Many are the stories told of Bill 
when he was “in the mood” at parties. 

One concerns the time when he and 
Denis went to Dublin to speak at the 
Irish Cricket Club Centen^ Dinner. 
Denis spoke first and went on for 
some time. By the time it came to 
Bifi’a turn, he had followed die cham* 


pagne flight from London with one or 
two more “sherberts" and, as he toofr 
the microphone, completely forgot hia*' 
speech. 

Not to be abashed. Bill conducted 
the audience in “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling” with his own sotto voce 
rendenng. It was a wow! 

'Fhcn there is the t^e of the cricket 
team’s stop in Peru.' The reception 
was held in a dimly lit room where to 
his delight. Bill espied an “apparition” 
in purple. 

He made his usual courteous 
approach and requested: “Madam, 
may 1 have the pleasure of a daiice.” 

“^No," said the qpparition. 

“Pray tell why?” pursued Bill. 

“For three reasons!" 

“Wliat might they be?”, went on the ; 
inlrt'pid ex-airman. 

“One—you have been drinking. 
Twt»—this is the Peruvian National 
Anthem. Three—I am the Bishop ol 
Lima.” 

In fact. Bill has been married five 
tunes. At one of the later weddings, 
the usher asked guest John Warr, the 
former Middlesex and England bow- 
lei, to see his invitation card to find 
out whether he was a guest of the 
bride or groom. Warr replied; "I’ve 
got a season ticket.” 

Keith Miller, the greatest Austra¬ 
lian all-rounder became one of Denis’s 
closest pals, and christened his thi^ 
son, Denis Charies, after httn. '( , 

When rioters invaded the |Mtdt at 
Calcutta in 1945, Denis v^s bat^ 
against the Australian Servibes nde, 
which included "Nugget”. 

Denis stood with his bat raised, 
prepared to defend himself. To his 
surprise the leader of the invading 
forces had been host to Mfller and 
lumself the previous evening. As soon 
as he reached Denis, he said pofitely: 
“Good day Mr Compton. You very 
good player—but you must go.” 

Denis needed no second pronmting. 
Subsequently, vdienever Deius ar¬ 
rived at the wicket to face Ke^, 
Miller, Keith walked up to turn and 4 
said; “You very good ph^, Mr 
Compton, but you must gor* 
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Clampdown on ball-winners 

Why has there been such a high number of goals in the 
English League this season? Central defender Kevin 
Ratd&fe, the Everton and Wales captain, suggests that it 
^ has been due partly to the referees’ “clean-up” campaign. 

^ Ratcliffe, who led Everton to their F. A. Cup success last 
season, argues that the stricter inte^retation of the laws 
relating to tackling has created considerable problems for 

the game’s “ball-winners.” 


I ORE and more teams are trying 
to produce attacking football and 
it has been ar^ed that defenders, 
through not having as much ‘protec¬ 
tion’ fropi their midfield men as in 
previous seasons, are being, found out. 
To me, thoug^j, their problems have 
stemmed not firom their own technical 
l^ults—lack of pace and tackling abil- 
but the fact that Football League 
referees are interpreting the laws of 
the game more strictly. 

It seems that every time you make 
an old-fashioned cha^nge—hard but 
fair—you are likely to concede a firee 
kick and maybe get cautioned. 

I’m convinced that the referee’s 
stance is making defenders very wary 
of committing memselves, especially 
when it comes to challengii^ for a ball 
in or around the pet^ty area. I 
haven’t been booked so for tfiis sea¬ 
son, but maybe that is because I 
aven’t been going for the ball as I 
luld! 

l^veryone wants to see goals, but 
„ xl dmoidingand tackfing arejust as 
much an art as the sldfis and nills of 
attacking play. 

1 appreciate the need for referees 
to damp dovm rni ovm’-physical play 
....iHit I am convinced that some refs 
are taking this to the extreme, to the 
detriment of the game as a q;>ktade. 

Another >[H:obI^ for defenders is 
the tactical approach Of teaihs Ifite 
Watford and Shefteld Wednesday. 
They play at such a fi:antic pace, often 
missing out die midfield with high 
Is, that you rarely get a diance to 
‘ in a tackle ags^t them! 
t hat was ceitiinly the case in 
srton's 5-4 win ^ Watford last 
Saturday. 


The fact that Watford kept lofting 
balls into our penalty area, by-passing 
the midfield, meant that our bade four 
had little time to get organised. 

Our five goals against Watford 
brought our First Division total for the 
season to 16, eleven more than at the 
same stage of last season. 

Apart from the curb on tackling, 
Everton have been helped by the form 
of our two wide players Trevor 
Steven and Kevin Sheedy. 

Following the success of John 
Barnes and Mark Chamberlain in the 
England team during their summer 
tour of South America, more and 
more clubs have been operating with 
wingers or men who are able to 
provide plenty of width to their attack¬ 
ing play, and Steven and Sheedy have 
done a tremendous job for us in that 
department 

ihe ball that all defenders fear is 
the one pulled back firom the goal-line 
and both Trevor and Kevin have 
created numerous chances in this 
ww. 

'Tottenham have become one of the 
most pment forces in the First Divi¬ 
sion since the arrival of outside right 
John Chiedozie. He has added a new 
dimension to their game, and com¬ 
plemented the work ^Tony Galvin on 


Everyone wants to see 
goals, but good 
defending and tackling 
are Just as much an art 
as the skills and frills of 
attacking play 

imunsks s 


the other fliuik. 

At Manchester United the presence 
of Gorden Strachan and Jesper Olsen, 
both of whom like to operate down the 
flanks, have made United fovourites 
to win the Championslup. 

I don’t think any team is liable to 
win the Championslup without a mid- 
field ball winner. 

That’s why I will be surprised if 
Spurs last the pace. Their only 
genuine hard man—Graham 
Roberts—plays at the back while Un¬ 
ited and London’s other leading Cham¬ 
pionship challengers Arsenal have 
someone in that category further up 
the field. 

At Manchester United, the role is 
filled by Remi Moses, whose aggres¬ 
sion and well-timed challenges provide 
the foundation for the likes of 
Strachan, Olsen and Bryan Robson to 
show their creative ability. 

Brian Talbot performs a similar 
function for the Gunners. 

Everton’s title aspirations could de¬ 
pend on the form of Peter Reid and 
Paul BracewelL While both are raid- 
field players of great perception, they 
are always willing to share the role of 
ball-winner. 

It has been suggested that Moses 
sdiould be picked ifor England and I 
would go along with that. It is vital at 
intematkinal level to have that type of 
player....especially when you come up 

K ' St a team like France who, in 
el Platini, have a player who can 
destroy the opposition single handed. 

I am a great admirer of the Moses- 
type. It's good to see that they are 
continuing to make a big impact in 
En{^h football—despite the referees* 
clampdown! 



750: And still going strong! 

Lawrie McMenemy on the evergreen Pat Jennings 


I F I had to single out a present-day 
First Division star as a model for 
youngsters starting their careers in 
the English League, I’d plump for Pat 
Jennings, the Arsenal and Northern 
Ireland goalkeeper. 

I can’t think of anyone who com¬ 
mands more respect than Jennings 
who recently reached another miles- 

t<me in his outstanding 20- _ 

year career by becoming ““ 
only the sixth man since the 
war to reach the 750 
League-appearances mark. 

In becoming the latest 
member of this exclusive 
group—the others who 
have achieved this feat are 
Terry Paine (Southampton, 
Hereford), Alan Oakes 
(Manchester City, Ches¬ 
ter), John Trollope (Swin¬ 
don), Jimmy Dickinson 
(Portsmouth) and Roy 
Sproson (Port Vale)—Jen¬ 
nings has highlighted an 
attitude to the game which, 

I am afraid, is lacking in a 
number of today’s leading 
footballers. 

One of the reasons why 
Jennings has managed to 
remain a top-class ^tbal- 
ler for so long is that he has 
retained his enthusiasm for 
the ipme. 

This IS a lot more difficult 
than people outside the 
game mi^t appreciate. 

There is no doubt that 
English League footballers 
generally have a 
tremendous life, compared 
to most other people from 
similar working-class back¬ 
grounds. The majority of 
them have never done any¬ 
thing else for a living, and 
thus there is a tendency for 
them to take it for granted. 

This IS particularly true today, as 
the gap between the first Division 
stars and the general public, in terms 
of their financial position and stKial 
status, has become increasingly wider 
since the abolition of the maximum 
wage in the 1960s. In other words, a 
nuR^r of the top footballers have lost 
touch with the realities of life. 


Having made the point, though, I 
must stress that in some ways, pro¬ 
fessional football can become as tire¬ 
some as any other livelihoods. 

The general public don’t see what 
lies behund the glamour of match¬ 
es... the daily grind ot training, not to 
mention the boredom of travel and 
staying in hotels. 



A model for youngsters 


By tliat criterion, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the "750 Club’’ has such a 
limited membership. 

1 remember having a chat with 
Jennings about his future when he was 
.with the Northern Ireland squad in 
Spain for the 1982 World Cup finals. 
He told me he was thinking of retinng, 
if he couldn’t command a regular 


first-team place at Arsenal, and 1 just 
said: “Don’t do anything hasty...I 
can’t visualise any team not using a 
player of your calibre." It seemed the 
best thing to say. 

Considering his temperament and 
technical ability, I feel that Jennings- -c 
at 39 the oldest footballer in the First 
Division—has a good chance of beat¬ 
ing Terry Paine’s record of 
824 League appearances. 

Paine was with South¬ 
ampton when I succeeded 
Ted Bates as their manager 
in June 1973, moving to 
Hereford the following 
year. 1 can’t say that we 
had a p^icularly happy re¬ 
lationship—let’s just say 
that he found it ifficult to 
adjust to my methods after 
working under Ted for 18 
years—but it wasn’t diffi¬ 
cult for me to appreciate 
the reasons for his long-* 
playing record. 

In addition to being ex¬ 
ceptionally fit, Paine was 
more aggressive and com¬ 
bative than a number of 
other wingers. He could 
tackle as hard as any full¬ 
back and I daresay that his 
reputation in that depart¬ 
ment caused a lot of his 
opponents to think twice 
about attempting to put him 
on the treatment tablel 
I have always been a 
great believer in teams 
possessing these old^^, 
more experienced footbal¬ 
lers and, indeed, derive 
considerable pride in the 
reputation I have for help¬ 
ing to give such men a new 
lease of life. 

One who comes readily 
to mind is mv former 
striker Matt Tees. 

He was in his early 30s when we 
started working together, but looked 
older because he l»d false teeth and 
smoked a pipe. He was one of the 
unlikeliest-looking pro footballers I 
have ever seen. Matt, was entirely 
.differentia.niatdies—he reminded Ae 
of Clark Kent emerging from tpat 
telephone kiosk as Supennan! 























Anyone for rugby? East Bengal’s Kartick Sett Is mobbed by his teemmales aAer seorliig 
the alMmporbint goal against Mohan Bagun in this year'a IFA Shield final 


We take this opportunity to Invite readers to contribute 
unusual photographs for this page. Ail photographs must be 
accompanied by their negatives which shall be returned after 
use. All contributions that we use shall be paid for 
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V 

Tigers in a deer park 


That is what the mighty Koreans looked like 
when they opened their Aaan Cup campaign 
in Calcutta, reports Suprakasli Ghoshal 


W E have had dimpses Qf the two 
extremes of Asian football On 
the one hand, we have seen the 
hi^st standards adueved so for by 
any Asian nation aspmng to be a 
football power in the w^d arena, 
while, on the other, we have seen the 
agony of those who have woken up 
late to theor potential in football and 
are sdil groping m the dark b find a 
way to the wond of modem football 
Obviously, I'm talking about Pakistan 
and Yemen, who were here to repre¬ 
sent the latecomers. 

It was evident that for some time 
the reigning power m Asian football 
would be the Koreans. There is no 
knowmg how long it will take the other 
nations of the continent to chaflenge 
their supremacy, for they are l^d 
and shoulders above the rest of the 
field They have imbibed ail that is 
modem m football and have thus 
become a symbol of Asia's growing 


ambitions in the game. 

In fact, Asian football embarked on 
a key i^e m its devekqiment when 
the Koreans mtroduced professional¬ 
ism m theu: country's soccer It was a 
step m the nght direction and the 
Koreans provided an^e proof of that 
when they plunged all their opponents 
m the Asian Cup qualifying round in 
Calcutta into total humiliation The 
point, perhaps, has now been ham¬ 
mered home that in modem football 
attitude matters a lot. And the Ko¬ 
reans hi£^ili^ted the fact that it is only 
professionaSsm that can instil the nght 
kind of attitude m a nation with 
ambitions of bemg a football power 

The Koreans came with as many as 
15 professionai footballers m a squad 
of 18. Ail of them are highly paid m 
their country and abroad, which gives 
an index to the kind of talent and 
expenence they possess and the kind 
of grmd they undergo to keep them¬ 


selves afloat in the world football'' 
market That's a severely ferociou*'' 
level of competitive football, some 
thing beyond the imagination of an 
Indian. 

It showed The brand of football the 
Koreans offered has rarely been dis 
played by an Asian pation in this 
country and the factor that made all 
the difference was an intelligent and 
all-out ai^roach to the game, bred 
chiefly by professionalism which is not 
much m vogue m most other countnes 
of Asia 

One important feature of the Ko 
reans was then: emphasis on physical 
supenonty m addition to all other 
conventional qualities of a footballer 
The Koreans were a team consisting ^ 
of sturdy, tall and well built footbal 
lers Their hei^dit definitely gave them 
an edge over their rivals in the touma 
ment and will, in aU likelihood, go a , 
long way m Korea’s ascent to greater ' 
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Krtohami btfora and aftw scoring against Yemen 


heights m the near future, which looks 
a certainty 

It IS a feet that skill and other finer 
quahties are more important than 
brawn, history will bear witness to 
that But the Koreans are a deter¬ 
mined lot They seemed to have 
chosen a tougher path for themselves 
in their quest for supremacy m the 
tontment Apparently, they are intent 
usmg whatever they have m their 
sources Skill, brawn—anything 
that will stand them m good stead to 
emerge as the foremost footbalhng 
nation in Asia That policy is paying 
:)ff Hardly anybody could visuahse 
:hat the Koreans would cast such a 
spell of awe on thea opponents during 
iieir Asian Cup campagn 

PsyrhologicaUy, that sense of awe 
was ferther intensified when the earn 
ngs of the Korean professionals be- 
ame the talk of the town There were 
jlayeis in this Korean side whose 
monthly income approaches the tune 
)t Rs 30,000, ui ad^tion to the annual 
.ontract money of Rs 12 lakhs Sure- 
■V an index to the class of competitive 
'wtbafi these Koreans play all over 
ihe sotcer world, espea^y ui Europe 
ind North America 

And this IS very much ui keeping 
Aith the nch football tradition of 
vorea In the past also, the country 
lad produced a number of soccer 
stars who have made a fortune for 
hemselves as players of the re- 
lowned soccer clubs of Europe 
<orea has long been a cradle of 
ootball genius and the current bunch 
>f players that they have brought here 
or the Asian Cup seem destined to 
irovidc a tremendous impetus to the 
jevelrament of Korean football. 
aEVERY tournament leaves behind a 
Av names on the lips of the host aty. 
utially. It seemed that such a name 
/ould be Zainal Abidm Hassan, the 
tar fronthner of Malaysia and, 
ccording to xtmy, the best forward m 
>sia A perfect example of an oppor- 
Jiust with spectacular dnbblmg capa- 
>ility, he can cause panic ui any 
3fence m the world. 

But Calcutta certainly did not see 
im at his best He scoi^ quite a few 
'oals and indeed made hmiself the 
lan to watch, but m sum total it was 
nly a ghnqise of the real Zainal 
bidm. Rather sad, foe Calcutta is 
'ways a dream setting for an in-form 
*ccer star to excel 
In fact at no stage cotdd the 
lalaysians culture the centrestage. 
)n the one ham, they were over^- 


dowed by the glamour of the South 
Koreans, while on the other, their 
peifcnmifeices fdl shmt of their feme. 

True, they drubbed tiK Pakistanis 
5-0, but our nei^ihours across the 
border were a non-entity. The first 
hme the Malaysians met a strong 
oppcxient they lost giving their hosts 


a much-needed victory, which pro¬ 
vided a tremendous boost to their 
morale after a senes of debacles in the 
international arena 
This was a histone match for India 
Theu* uidifferent showuigs m mtema- 
tional outings, despite training under a 
foreign coach, have given most sports 
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scribes a tendency to underestimate 
them. And, like always, India was 
never thought of as a threat to 
Malaysia. Even the advantage of play¬ 
ing on home ground was not taken into 
account. In most people's minds, the 
match was lost even before our boys 
took to the field. 

But there was some high drama in 
store for everybody, especially those 
who had taken thmgs for ranted. 
Even a penalty awarded to Malaysia 
could not stop India from winning this 
important match which brightened 
their prospects of making it to the 
finals m Suigapore. 

We have heard a lot about pressing 
football, but seldom has it had any¬ 
thing to do with India. We liave always 
been at the receiving end. 

But enough was enough. For once 
things were reversed. Taking full 
advantage of the home ground the 
hidians kept the Malaysians under 
tremendous pressure, even when a 
penalty was awarded to the visitors 
and a goal, looking legitimate, was 
disallowed for off-side. 

Hiis was a rare show of unflinching 
morale on the part of the Indians. 

But, ail said and done, to see India 
play is to get heart attacks. They 
seem to have a ^t for wasting 
chances, even incredibly rosy ones. If 
one goes by the number of scoring 
opportunities that came India’s way. 



South Korea’s Lee Bou Yul dodges past a Yemen player 


but only to be wasted, a 5-2 margin 
would have been a fair result. 

It wps Krishanu again who was the 
man to watch in the Indian team. He is 
fast maturing into a skilful player who 
can go out there and make a 
tremendous contribution, to a side's 


about 

very 


iHi 








game. 

'llie most important thing 
Krislianu's game is that he is 
intelligent in his role as a game-maker. 
In small areas he can do wonders and 
all he needs to succeed in his efforts is 
a good partner who can develop per¬ 
fect understanding with him. In other 
words, somebody who can comple¬ 
ment him. 

Bikash. <>f course, lias taken on that 
responsibility to some extent, but he 

5" r_ I . _ i?_i_ __ ‘At. _ 
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Soccer ballet during the Maleyela-Paklstan encounter 


is basically a linkman with a lot of 
duties to perform in the midfield. India 
needs somebody who can be upfirc^ 
most of the time, and on the lookout 
for openings to make good use of 0 k 
moves initiated by Krishanu. 

Another heart-warming aspect- of 
India's game was Babu Mam. This 
2t)-year-old has done more than vdiat 
was expected of him. It reflected 
tremendous .credit that he Could 
Tliange the entire complexion of Indi¬ 
a's game on quite a few liccasions, 
especially against Yemen and 
Malaysia. He is fast, he is intelfigentr 
he is brave and always on the lookout 
for opportunities. What more cap you 
expect of a 20-year-old brushing 
shotdders wiUi the powerful Malay¬ 
sians? And Calcutta will forgive all the 
mistakes he makes hencefo^ for hd 
was the man who gave bidia an 
unforgettable victory at the new San 
Lake Stadiunn - ' ' 
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Asian Schools Football 


The standard was disappointii^ 


E ven by under^is standards the 
13th Asian Schools Football 
Tournament was not of a high stan¬ 
dard. That explains why Asia has not 
been able to make a mark ui world 
soccer. Little systematic and sus¬ 
tained coadung, lack of competitive 
experience and poor orranisation are 
the mam reasons for the backward¬ 
ness. 

Indonesia’s triumph was the result 
of the expert guidance that country 
has arranged for its footballers of all 
ages. Under a governmental exchange 

K amme, a German coach. Bur- 
Pape, has been developing In¬ 
donesian football. An old hand at 
coachmg m “Third World” countries, 
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Burkbard began work m Indonesia 
after 12 years’ expenence m Afnca 

Pape had been watchmg, guiding 
young footballers m all parts of In¬ 
donesia and got toge^er 24 boys for 
three months of intensive trainmg 
before finally picking the 16 for the 
New Delhi campaign In gratitude, the 
young schoolboy champions chaired 
their strongly built silver-haued coach 
immediately after they beat Thailand, 
1-0, m the final 

It was the second time m six 
attempts that the Indonesians had 
emerged champions. As for the Thais, 
they had partK^ted m every tourna¬ 
ment smce 1970 (the tournament was 
not played m 1978 and 1979) and had 


won it on as many as ei^t previous 
occasions 

Ihe strong point of the Indonesian 
lads was theu* ability to adjust the^ 
tactics to the needs of the situation 
The Thais had perfected the off-side 
trap So the Indonesians deaded to 
dei^nd on swift individual forays for 
results It was exactly this tactic that 
enabled Noah Menem to score the 
only goal of the final. Starting from 
mside his own temtory near the 
half-way Ime, Noah rac^ to a ball 
tapped into the Thai area. With re¬ 
markable speed, ciHitrol and aplomb 
he spnnted on to put the ball mto the 
back of the Thai net. 

The Thai attacks m the second half 
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Oarman coach P«p« hokfa aloft the troph^with Ma indonMlan boyt 
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were repulsed by a detennmed In- 
I donesian defence which also had luck 
I on its side. 

In the senu-finals. the Indonesians 
' had d^eated India 4-0 after opening 
I the scoring with a penalty kick in the 
11th minute. India were not the same 
side again after the upsetting reverse. 
Noah got another fine go^ against 
India—a rousing left-footer into the 
ceiling of the net. But Noah was not 
I the only good striker in the Indonesian 
aade. Nurhadi Suparmin was another 
^rward with an equally deadly 
trashing skill. 

J In the other semi-final, which 
almost went out of the control of a 
lenient referee, Thailand edged out 
' China by a single goal scored by 
Thanonpak Jakraraj, a tall full-back 
who swept into the attack to score 
with a left-footed shot mto the far 
comer of the net 
The gallant Chinesb were visibly 
disappointed by theu* defeat The tour 
; to Agra the previous day was not a 
: wise thing to do, one of them thought 
They had returned about midnight 
The winning Indonesians also sh^ed 
the same view. The Indonesian bovs 
Awere allowed to go to the Taj Mahal 
coach Pape only after he was told 
they would be back by six or seven 
' o’clock. But they, too, came Ixick to 
I their hotel late at ni^^t 

Sharing two goals in the losingr 
semi-finausts’ match, India and China 
were joint tlurd. Fiflbnoon Pyrtuh 
scored for the home team in the third 
mmute and Zhaoyang for the Chinese 
in the 27th. 

’This was the first tune the Chinese 
were takmg part m the Asian Schools 
Football Tournament In fact, they 
were formally acknitted to the Asian 
' St^ools Football Federation only this 
'^ear. They had come to New Delhi 
.^^dr ten days combmed practice at 
feqing, according to &eir English- 
speidong team secreta^ Zhao Jianx- 
lonA Tne Chinese boys, the youngest 
in$e entire toumimiqhi were picked 
from middle schoou, the hr^st num¬ 
ber-nine—(rf them from Shanghai 
But wait By now the world knows 
th^ when toe Chmese take to any¬ 
th^ they go about it seriously. 
Quid(, shmt-term results are not 
their aim. They are laying a sohd base 
for tJie game to adiieve longer lasting 
rea^. 

tibe end (rf the toumameift a 
eamaittee of vmitntgf'Opacheq, tlfith 
M(ws K.D. Hiepar as convenor, 
ZS promiamg boys tinfri the 



bidonMiangoalie Jolm Hinri llMNnit«Tlial ettPbk bi the final 

Idea of inviting them for further ence! What is needed is better orga- 
coaching at the National Institute of 9 Pd nsgi^ competition at all 

Sports, Patiala, followed by a tour of age laveto, i^jwting from six. 
the Indian States and maybe ^so a , SoKmean coaches believe by the 
non-aligned country. age 14 a bc^ should have learnt 

This was the second time in seven evemhing about die game and left to 
years that India had hosted the Asian to develop his football throu^ 

schools tournament, dm first time cftih&titive experience every 
being Agra m 1977. Eiqperts who bad But diat can be done only 

seen both the tout^amneids noted no bydedkatAd servants of the game 
significant improvement in Asian oudodc of ifrofessidnal orga- 

sdl)(fo& fifotball standards, since As^ fdisp,' 

It is doubtfid if die pr^KWed coac&ig 
camp at Patiala win any 
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Hearty Greetings to 
the participants and 
fans of Asian Cup 
Soccer tournament 
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ROSSOGOitA 


The Das family gave Bengal its famous 
tradition of sweets Nobin Chandra 
Das of Baghbazai created the 
Rossogolla in the 19th Century. His 
son, K. C. Das, introduced the equally 
delectable Rossomalai early in this 
century. He also devised a piocess of 
canning Rossogollas so that the rest of 
the world could savour Bengal’s 
speciality. K. C. Das Private Ltd was 
incorporated in 1946 and has lontinued 
the tradition of innovation and 
mtroduced a special range of sweets foi 
the Diabetics 
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Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur 
Khalsa College, Delhi 

Glory* at last 


I I had been a long wait 
foi Khalsa College Sinte 
l%b the institution had 
not won the women’s table 
tennis titk in the inter 
college I hampionship But 
this \ car the tnu of Lajpal 
Kaur Nt elani Sethi and 
Avimsh Kaur stiuck a 
deadly combination to re 
gam gloi V tor the college 
Leading the Khalsa 
tnumph was Lajpal who is 
a second veai BA (pass) 
student Her attraction to 
the sport uime from watc h 
mg hei brother plav In 
1978, ‘‘he was the State 
sub junior champion and a 
couple ol years later she 
represented Delhi in the 
Bangalore and Falghat 
Nationals Lajpol was rank 
edNo 2 in the girls sec 
tion but the last Dellu 
Natioiwls saw her partici 
pate in the senior section 
Lajpal received her initial 
training troni NIS coach 
'rhiruvengadain Presently, 
she IS receiving her lessons 
fioni Balbir Smgh 
Nteiam is a second year 
B Com (Hons) student who 
started her TI while vaca 
Uoning in Musoone While 
studying in the Ranyas 
Public School, she picked 
up the game quickly withm 
two years under the gui¬ 
dance of Balbtr Singh. 



LaJpalKaur 


Avinash, who was a for 
mer sub-junior No 2 took 
to the game only a few 
years back, 

ASHWANI KAPOOR, ' 
the 19 year old glovesman 
from Khalsa College, is a 
third year BA (pass) stu 
dent, who was m the Delhi 
Ranji Trophy squad for the 
final against Bombay last 
year This year too he has 
found a place in the Ranjt 
team and looks all set to 
make his first class debut 
Bom on 30June, 1%5, 
Ashwani was initially a good 
medium pacer while study 
mg m the Bal Bharti An 
Force School But realising 
that his chance s m the 
sc h(x)l team were slim as a 
medium pacer only, he be 
gan to wear the gloves m 
class 12 and, within a short 
time he was doing a good 
job behmd the wickets.. 

His entiy mto the Delhi 
squad for the Vijay Mer¬ 
chant Trophy m 1979-80 
wasmterestmg Initially, 
he was not selected but on 
his coach, Gurcharan 
Smgh s request to the 
selectors, he found a place 
m the team and justified his 
position with a pleasmg dis¬ 
play which found his name 
m the North Zone list ^ 

As an openmg batsman, 
ha made Ins mark with an 
impressive 92 agamst 
Haryana and 40 agamst 
Punjab m the final of the 
81-82 Cooch Behar Tro¬ 
phy His perfonrances 
earned hun a place m the 
North Zone squad and m 
the mter-zonals, Ashwani 
notched up a brilliant 106 
agamst Central Zone. 

He unproved with each 
appearance. He had two 
centuries m the CK Nayudu 
TVophym 1983-84. [ 

Vli«y LoHapatty 
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mCHK BENAUD 

ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ALL-ROUNDERS THAT AUSTRALIA HAS 
PRODUCED HE SCORED OVER TWO 
THOUSAND RUNS IN TESTS MO TOOK 
24S WICKETS A MAGNIFICENT 
CLOSE-IN FIELDER, THESTRENQTH 
OF HIS BATTING LAY IN HIS DRIVING 
AND HIS SENSE OF CHMXENGEMD 
WILL TO ATTACK BUTITWASASA 
LEG-BREAK BOWLER THATBENAUD 
TOUCHED THE GREATEST HEIGHTS 
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HE WAS THELASTGREAT 
AUSTRALIAN SPINNER 








Illustrations Sutiratatianoopadhyay a a 
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Sponsored Dy The VMir Sulfan Tobacco Co LM to honour and encourage the spirit of competition and adventure in sport 
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STATUTORYWARNING CIGAREHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 








Romania’s Marelana Pulea, 
winner of tha Now York 
5th Avenue Mile run, 

S sea with Great Bri- 
n'eWe(i^8ly<rlght), 
who finlahed aecond and 
Christina Boxer, also 
from Britain 


% 


The following women 
were nominated for the 
title of the greatest Amer¬ 
ican woman athlete of 
the past twenty-five 

S tars, sponsored by the 
omen's Sports Founda¬ 
tion. From left are Wilma 
Rudolph, Martina Navra¬ 
tilova, Chris Evert-Lloyd, 
Billie Jesn King and Inuy 
Decker 
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IMth HagMiom, 24, of 
Victoria Mcapod with 
minor bruiaaa after ho 
waa harted out of hla 
drag boat when It flippoci 
backward while travelling 
at 160 km/hour In a race 
In Vancouver, Canada. 





Supportera of the Span* 
lah Club, Athletic de Bll* 
bao, proteat the extradi* 
tion of eight auapected 
Baaque terrorlata, during 
the European Soccer 
Champlona Cup match 
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6 0otob«r Ra\ni 
Shastri scores a 
fluent 102 but cannot pre¬ 
vent the Australians from 
beating India in the last one 
day international at Indore. 

Anatoly Karpov takes a 4-0 
lead over Gary Kasparov in 
the world chess title con¬ 
test He wins the ninth 
game at Moscow. 

7 October Alain Prost 
of France has a start to 
finish lead to win the Euro¬ 
pean Grand Prix for For¬ 
mula I cars at Nuri>urgring, 
West Germany. 

Mats Wilander wins the 
$225,000 Count of Good 
tennis tournament at Bar¬ 
celona. He beats feilow- 
Swede Joachim Nystrom 7- 
6,6-4,0-6,6-2 to make it a 
hat-trick in this particular 
tournament 

Vijay Anuitraj and Sher¬ 
wood Stewart win the 
world men’s doubles chal¬ 
lenge title beating Austra¬ 
lia’s Paul McNamee and 
Kim Warwick 6-4,6-1,7-5 
at Melbourne. 

8 0ctob«r Ayako 
Okamoto of Japan 
notches up a final round 
score of 77 to win the 
$200,000 British Women’s 
Open golf championship by 
a comfortable II strokes. 

Australia end their tour in 
India with yet another win, 
this time over Bombay. 
Tliey rattle up the required 
191 runs with ease to win 
by five wickets. 

Luis Pongoh of Indonesia 
stifles a late surge by Eng¬ 
land’s Darren Hall to win 
15-4,15-13 and annex the 
men’s singles title in the 
Scottish badminton cham¬ 
pionships. 

9 0ctoll«r India’s 
veteran tennis.maestro 
Ramanathan Krishnan is 
handed a 1-6,1-6 drubbing 
by Anderson of Austra¬ 


lia in the quarter finals of 
the $35,000 Grand Masters 
tennis tournament at 
Toronto. 


Vijay Amritraj moves into 
the third round of the Au¬ 
stralian indoor tenros cham- 


pbnship edging past John 
Fitzgerald of Austral 6- 
4,7-6. Meanwhile at 
Tokyo, Ramesh Krishnan 
advances into the third 
round of the Japan Open 
tennis tournament with an 
easy 6-0, 6-1 win over Ken 
FlachofU^. 
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J(^n ‘The BeesP Mugabi, amlcMIevveH^boixer 
from Uganda, aeema to be amphaaiafhg tluA ha 
numero uno. He waa to maat Mika‘Nina OonzihR 
of the UnIteU Statea In a 10 round OMileat at'. 
Wembley Arbha" ' 


4 D Ootobar India 
I Wand Qiina share the 
third place in the Asian 
Schools Football tourna¬ 
ment at New Delhi 

Asif Iqbal announces that 
the first Rothmans Ow- 
Day International cricket 
competition will be held 
fi'om 22 to 29 March 1985 
' at Shaijah. India, Pakistan, 
England and Australia will ^ 
comprise the field. 

I lf Octobarln- 

I donesia beat Thai¬ 
land by the solit^ goal to 
win the 13th Asian Interna¬ 
tional schools tournament. 

Pele, the sqccer wizard 
firom Brazil, announces that 
he will be standing for pres- 
id«icy of Brazil. He says 
that lus dream is to be the 
first black president of 
Brazil. 

4 O Oetobbr Clive 
■ iKLloyd and Wes Hall 
tender their apologies for ; ‘ 
having critisised the umpir A 
ing during the Ahmedabad ^ 
Test last winter. 

India crash to yet anotlier 
defeat, this time to Pakis- ' 
tan. They win the first one 
day international at Quetta 
by 46 runs. 

India win tiie 1984 World 
Cup Asian Zone golf qual¬ 
ifying competition at the 


Course in the Fyi Islands. 

4 ^ OetobbPThe 

■ Wlndian Test cricke¬ 
ter K. Srikkanth is the viC|^ 
tim of a cruel joke as some , 
prahlo^r tings up his ■ 
house in Madras and in- 
fimnsthat he is to join the 
bidian team to Pakistah im¬ 
mediately. Srikkfflith fBes 
to B(»nbayjuatto find that 
Biere ready was no need 
for him. 

Mmten Frost of Denmark 
shuttles his way past a 
fitting Ban Jian of China 
lo-^ 18-15 to win theBrit- ^ 
l^Bnntonhbi^»,f-* j 
tdtumanumt at Poit«no^T 5 



^ Top man <if his profession 

at the age of 20 

You could hardly call it a ‘sport’ with him, since he worked 

at it all day, every day 


ACK in tlie fifties, the unrivaUed. 
■lOhero of the snows was a hand-' 
some Austrian six-footer, Toni Sailer, 
a rart-time actor and ski instructor. 

He won a record number of seven . 
Olympic titles. 

Sailer was bom on November 17 
193.5, the son of a plumber in Kitz- 
buehel. His father, who had been an 
international skier, gave him a pair of 
skis for his second birthday. 

Skiing is one of the most popular 
sports in Austria, and most boys take' 
it up at some time. . < - 

Sailer was 10 when he won his first 
downhill race. 

ITie Austrians call up their most 
•promising young skiers for special 
gaining each year, and in 1952, at the 
J^ige of 17, Sailer was recruited to the 
cadre. 

Broken leg 

His hopes of international fame 
were dashed when he broke a leg 
racing in fog on the fifth day, and he 
had to sit out the rest of the season. 

The secret of skiing is to go slow 
enou^ not to fall, yet fast enough to 
win. The highest s^ed ever attained 
on skis is about 109 mph, but the 
average speed in downhill racing is 
around 50 mph. 

V . ’f you fall at that speed, the jmssibil* 
of sustaining a broken leg is fiiirly 
ti^ong. Hence the reluctance of the 
top men to go faster thtm they must. 

Hidden ice can always be a trap* 
even for the most experienced perfor¬ 
mers. 

'Fhe next year Sailer .had recovered.; 
and was back in training with the 
Austrian team. He represented his 
county in several intemational races. 

Skiers are supposed to be 
amateurs, but even in those days the 
top men were paid tondsbme ex¬ 
pends and ‘starting mrm^'. In eff^, 



TONI SAILER 



they were professionals. So Sailer had 
no worries about money. 

Hard work in the training camp 
made him fitter and more skilled than 
any of his rivals and , when the 1956 
Winter Olympics came round at Corti¬ 
na. he was ready to take on and beat 
the best. 

Made history 

He made history by winning four 
titles—for the slalom, the giant slalom 
and the downhill race. He also won the 
non-Olympic Alpine Combination. 

in the downw race most of the 
other competitors fell cm sheet ice but 
Sailer was untroubled by the condi¬ 
tions. 

-At the age of 2U he was the top man 
in Hs profession. (Vou could hardly 
call it a 'sport' with him, since he 
worked at it all day, every day). 

S^ileV #as different from most other 
skiers of his day in that he was 
tallr-iust umter six feet*'^nd weigh- 
ty^airouad. 12 stone.... 


He said his weight was an aid to 
speed, though it made things more 
dangerous when he came to negotiate 
tlie 7U gates in the slalom. 

He was confident of his ability and 
able to relax when it was all over. ‘You 
need luck’, he would say. ‘You mustn’t 
have bad luck. If you fall once or twice 
you get a complex...and you can injure 
yourself severely.’ 

‘It’s a tense business. You worry, 
especially if you’re the favourite.’ 

Record bag 

In the next Winter Olympics, the 
handsome, rugged Sailer won the | 
three major titles—downhill, giant 
slalom and combined—at^in. 

His bag of Olympic titles stood as a | 
record. ! 

The offers poured in. He accepted a j 
part in a German film. I 

‘The Ski King' was doing so well ' 
financially that doubts were raised 
about his amateur status. 

He had done it ail. and there was 
nothing else to do. He was not to take 
part in another Olympics, althougli he 
would have only been 32 when the 
next Olympics came round. 

Skiers are usually at tlieir best in 
their late twenties. Sailer undoubtedly 
had the style and ability to go on as 
long as he wanted. But there were 
other things for him to do. other 
worlds to conquer. 

He had shown his sport a new style, 
a new peak to emulate. Tbe slopes 
didn’t dictate to him: he dictated to 
them. 

However muiy champions come 
and his feats will never be forgot¬ 
ten ip the sport he did so much to 
popularise. 
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Fit Brits 

Running back to health 

||^OIN A Slogan Fit For Britain’ 

\#said an advertisement in the 
British dailies almost four months ago. 
This was part of a campaign launched 
by the Health Education Council foi 
the seventh National Fun Run. 

The National Fun Run is the biggest 
running event in Britain and is aimed 
at promoting a positive health mes¬ 
sage. 

Over lO.OOU entries poured m and 
many of them were very akin to the 
sample slogan that had been given by 
the Council, ‘Be A Fit Bnt'. In fact, 
the Health Education people were 
already in the process of developing 
their own line into Tm A Fitter Bnton’ 
when the judges decided to settle for 
something much simpler. 

'Fhe winner was Brenda Reader of 
Bramhope, Leeds whose bne ‘It’s Fun 
to be Fit’ was opted as the one that 
will be used by the Health Council. 
Mrs. Reader is a freelance graphic 
design artist specialising in calligraphy 
and in producing corporate logos. She 
used these abilities to express the 
pleasure she and her husband have 
got in recent years from yoga, jogging 
and cycling. 

John Struthers of Glasgow was 
judged second with ‘The Zest of 
Health’ and Denise Fox of Cowling, 
West Yorksliire was third with ‘Come 
To Life’. 

But ’Fun Run’ is not aU for fun only. 
In the men’s 19-22 years section, the 
race, run around the Hyde Park 
course, will be very fast. The man to 
watch being Ikem Billy. Billy is barely 
20 and has clocked faster tunes for tm 
800m than Coe, Ovett or Cram ever 
did at this age. 

An Unusual 
Obstraetion 

Quite an embarrassment too 

Z HU JIANHIJA, the Chinese wPrld 
high jump record holder is so thin 
that he has often been compared to a 
chopstick or even a noodle. But re¬ 
cently, at an athletic meet m Shanghai, 
Jianhua had the embarrassment of an 
oversize backside between him and a 
new worid record. 

The 22-year-old Chinese wonder 
boy came to Shanghai with his loss to 


Gerd Wessig of East Germany just 
three days earlier at Nanking fresh in 
his mind. But, here m front of his 
home crowd, Jianhua was in his ele¬ 
ment and kept flipping himself over 
the bar with comparative ease. 

An exponent of the Fosbury Flop, 
Jianhua uses a football as part of his 
training regunen. He uses his long 
legs to propel himself off the ground 
and tries to raise his knee as Idgh as 
possible to meet a football that has 
been thrown high into the air. With 
this type of framing it is not su^rising 
that he cleared 2.3 metres easily while 
Wessig, having struggled to get past 
2.27m, could not manage it. On his 
third attempt, Jianhua cleared 2.35 
and then started gunmng for the world 
record. 

The bar was set at 2.4 metres, one 
centimetre higher than his world re¬ 
cord, as Jianhua started his fast angled 
run. He managed to clear the bar with 
his shoulders and even lifted his hips 
out of harm’s way but an ususual 
obstruction mtervened and tipped the 
bar off its pegs. 

1'he unusual obstruction was his 
recently acquired oversize backside. 

Too Late 

By ten years 

T he Olympic Stadium in Munich 
was treated to some glimpses of 
the past when the two teams that 
clashed in the 1974 World Cup final, 
West Germany and Holland, met in an 
international match. In 1974 the Ger- 



Frwtt Beckenbauer 


mans had won 2-1. '7 

More of an exhibition match than 
anything else, this jubilee match had 
all the players from the ’74 match 
except Johan Neeskens of Holland 
who couldn’t make it. The rest of 
them were there, albeit with thicker 
waistlines and receding hairlines, but 
the talent still showed through in ' 
patches. The Dutch had Johan Cruyff, 
Krol, van Hanagem and Haen. The 
Germans had Franz Beckenbauer, 

Sepp Maier, Muller and Overath. 

It ramed all through the game and t , 
the field was more suited to waterpolo-’ 
when these greats clashed after ten 
long years. Inspite of all the years and 
the slushy pitch, Beckenbauer showed 
that he is still the lean, strong player 
that he was then. He was the star of 
the show and exhibited some fine 
passing. 

Eventually, Johan Cruyff scored to 
give the Dutch victory. But it was ten 
years too late. 

Tamished Idols 

Will a coat of polish do? 

H ero worship always maintains \ 

the hero as he was in his prime. ‘ 
The image that is etched in the minds 
of the fan is of the idol in his heyday, 
and if ever they do see these idols in 
their later years, the impact can be 
sliattering. But that rarely happens as 
fans always keep their hero frozen in 
time. 

But these heroes are as mortal as 
the rest of us. They are as prone to 
weakness and illness as us but these 
do seem to affect the greats more 
than it affects the mortals. 

Muhammad Ali is suffering from 
Parkinson’s disease and is half the 
man he used to be. Lev Yashin, the 
legendary soccer goalkeeper from the 
Soviet Union, had to have a leg 
amputated. Per Roentved, former ' 
soccer captain of Denmark, has been 
hospitalised with a blood clot in his 
leg. 

All these stars took the news of 
their illness in their strid^ but the 
worst affected was Ruben Sune, the 
skipper of the Boca Juniors soccer 
team who won the ^uth American 
Club Cup in 1977 and ’78. He was 
suffering from acute depression and is 
presently undergoing treatment at a 
m^tsl after a suiciw attempt Sune 
tried to jump off the seventh flkxnr of 
an apartment block. i 
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Shootbig Star 

HOLLAND: A Dutch woman had a bndmatk achievement 
during a recent intemaUonal womenfa hockey match 
arainst Belgium which her team won by 4 goals to nfl. 
Ffeke Boekhorst became the firat wtfthan player tit the 
history of the game to shoot 100 goals in intentional 
competitkm. Fteke who is a defend^:, has scored most dl 
her goals from penalty comers. How about hhihg her to 
play for our men's team? 

Spectators* Prise Catch 

BOMBAY: Wonder why no one thought of it before. 
We've aU heard of prizes for phi^rs, but St. Peter’s Youth 
Association who're hosting the St. Peter’s football tourna¬ 
ment have decided to award prizes to spectators who 
sportin^y congregate in large groups to ivatch the 
week-end matches and mind their manners and then 
tongue. Theyll get cups, not cops. 

Finishing Une 

YOU are growing (dd when... You’re 17 around the neck, 
42 around the waist, and 110 around tte golf course. 


Bamla Tellls 



SOCKS^ 
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RanjitGhosa 


Bofto Sctupiro 


259 

nnaaaa 



a a a a 
isaaaa a m a 
a mmm a a 
mama a maa i 
a a a 


oaaaaaaa 

ACROSS 

1. The queen of the 3000m race‘> 

But she tripped (1,6) 

4. India's sporting Umrigar, but not 
Polly (4) 

5 He had many a 'Stirling' dnve to his 
credit (4) 

7 One of the ways a boxer can lose a 
fiOht(l.l.l) 

9. Somerset bowler, also called 'Far¬ 
mer' captained England between 
the Wars He wasn't too colourful a 
character, that's evident from his 
name anyway (5) 

10. A Sikh in international hockey might 
not necessanly be playing for India, 
but7(5) 

12. ‘This* Taylor is no wicket-keeper but 
a bowler. He toured SouthAfnca 
and is currently under a ban (3) 

14 Borg's middle name (4) 

16. 'Rugs' for an international tennis 

stsr (4) 

17 One-time heavyweight boxing 
champion sounds heavy in the mid¬ 
dle (1.6) 

DOWN 

1. She caused a furore at Wimbledon 
by appeanng in lace panties (S) 

2. Che of the components of a cricket 
ball (4) 

3 What an Australian cncketer IS 
often termed, albeit contractedly (3) 

4. Cricketing entrepreneur (1,6) 

6 . Grevillelo cricket, Qreer to tennis 

7. Children often bowl this ball before 
the start of an innings (6) 

8. Winner of four golds at tne Bertln 
Games of 1936(5) 

11. Miss Joseph of Indian athletics 
does not quite have a devilish stort 

19 > Vhe^^ardens where you would go 
to watch cricket In Calcutta (4) 

15 Implement used to herald the start 
of an athletics race, comes up (3) 

. Excellent: 19-18, Good: 17, Fair: 16. 


QUESTIONS 

Given below are (A) the names of the 
ten Olympic gold medallists and (B) their 
autobiographies Pair correctly 

A 

(1) Dawn Fraser 

(2) Mary Peters 

(3) Jesse Owens 

(4) Peter Snell 

(5) Murray Halberg 

(6) Vyacheslav Ivanov 

(7) Christopher Finnegan 

(8) Yuri Vlasov 

(9) Betty Cuthbert 

(10) Judy Grinham 


B 


(1) No buqles, no drums 

(2) Water babe 

(3) A clean pair of heels 

(4) Conquering yourself 

(5) Mary P 

(6) Winds of Olympic lakes 

(7) I have changed 

(8) Finnegan Self-portrait of a fghting 
man 

(9) Below the surface 

(10) Golden Girl 

ANSWERS 


29 01V 

otg-6v 
t'g-8v 
egvv 
98 9V 
e8-9V 
tg-kv 
zg-ev 

99-2V 

69-tv 
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A correspondent asks whether womer 
are allowed to play in the open event e 
the European Championship. Oh yes 
we have always had Women's (jfc 
Oimmie Fleming played for Bntain e 
Helsinki in about 1953,1 remember. (M* 
partner said it would be too cold, and wc 
were passed over) John and Uda Hul- 
gaard used to play regularly for De¬ 
nmark and I have a note of this hand' 

49 10 9 5 ■' 

A 7 4 2 
<> 9 7 4 3 
+ K Q 
— 2 

c:? A J 6 5 
O A K Q J 6 2 

_ A 8 

49AKJ8743 
Q 10 
O - 
9 6 5 4 3 

In the closed room, the Danish East- 
West lost 50 in five diamonds This was 
the bidding on Rama, where the Hul- 
gaards were North-South against Hol¬ 
land 


South 

West 

North 

East 

— 

— 

— 

2D 

3S 

pass 

4S 

pass 

pass 

5D 

pass 

pass 

5S 

pass 

pass 

pass 


49 Q 6 

Q 9 8 4 
</ 10 8 5 
■ J 10 7 2 


Well bid all round South ruffed the 
diamond lead, lost a club to the ace, anc 
won the trump return After a dub to the 
queen, a diamond ruff, and a dub ruff, 
the position was- 


49 Q 

<<>0 9 8 4 
O 10 

♦ 



I 

•- 


Now dedarer led the king of hearts 
from the table, which both preventec 
West from gaining the lead to play a 
second trump and averted the danger of 
a trump promotion on tire fourth round of 
diamonds. 

Hilt WMk't qulE What is the best play for 
four tricks with this combmatton: 

K J 6 5 2 A 9 

Amwar : Finessing the 9, as against ace 
and finesse of the jack, gains when Noth 
holds (3 X. Alt the other possibilities, 
such as Q lO-x X opposite x x, balar^ 
out equally. 









Goodyear brings you 
America’s popular motor cycle tyre 




Today’s motor cycles are 
masterpieces of precision 
and they deserve the tyres 
to match their standards 
That’s why Goodyear .built 
the Eagle A/T Motor cycle 
tyre - a product of its 
technology leadership 
worldwide, and drive for 
excellence 'Eagle' makes 
driving a lot more fun 
providing a better ride, 
handling, comfort and of 
course mileage Come 'Fly 
with the Eagle’ 

Here’s what makes the 
Eagle A/T so outstanding. 

1. Computer designed 
tread for stability and 
better handling on 
wet and dry roads. 

2. Round shoulders 
assist safer and surer 
turning. And prevent 
from skidding. 

3. Exclusive 3T process 
shrugs off the hazards 
of bumps and pot¬ 
holes. 


FLTWITH 
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“ONE’S heart melts, when one goes 
through the article on the ordeal of 
veteran football players like M. 
Kanaiyan who dedicated their life to 
football and brought laurels to the 
count! y (Sportswor/d Sept. 2f)— 

Oct. 2) 

Thus, these football players are 
sailing in the same boat like Ex- 
serviceman and renowned Olympic 
hockey goalkeeper Laxman whose 
status after retirement is reduced to 
shambles. As a result, Laxman didn't 
even encourage his son to take up 
hockey. If we don’t pay much atten¬ 
tion to the welfare of our players, how 
can we expect the best out of them? 

Today, in India, we have instances 
of our National football and hockey 
players sleeping on railway platforms 
or being lodged in a common hall of an 
educational institution where the 
tournament is being held. 

On the contrary, our cricket players 
are provided Five-star hotel accom¬ 
modation and travel by plane within 
the country. To top that, each and 
every retired cricketer has pocketed 
enormous amounts from their benevo¬ 
lent matches besides their usual Test 
,income and costly and ^amorous 
gifts. No one grudges them for this. 

But, at the same time, let us not 
disappoint the retired veteran football 
and hockey players and make them 
frustrated and penurious. It is only by 
providing financial security that our 
sportsmen will be able to give off their 
best and more and more talented 
people will take to sport as a career. 

FUNYAMURTULA. V. PRASAD 
RAO. 

Bombay, 

Well-deserved 

AFTER a very long time, Mr. Ciric 
Milovan the chief coach has selected a 
well-deserved player like Subrata 
Bhattacharjee as stopper for the pre¬ 
sent Indian team. 

I also convey my heartiest congra¬ 
tulations to Sudeep Chatterjee for 
being selected as the captain of the 
team. I trust that the Indian team will 
keep up the country’s prestige when it 
plays in tournaments abroad. 

P. STEPHEN, 

Trichy. 


A prayer 

THRICE National T.T. Champion 
V. Chandrasekhar of Madrasis 
seriously ill from the complications 
following a knee operation. It is tragic 
to know that he is on the verge of 
death. I offer my prayers to Lord 
Ramakrishna for his recovery. 
AVUITCHATTERfEE. 

Burdwan. 

Professionalism 

IN the recently-concluded one-ti,'V 
series, what has been most striking is 
the piofessional approach adoptea t .• 
Kim Hughes and his team. 

In contrast, the Indian team seemed 
to play with no intention to win. The 
players seldom took singles and cou¬ 
ples, so very essential in one-day 

SHYAMAL GUPTA. 

Burdwan. 

Pathetic 

THE performance of the Indian 
cricket squad m the limitcd-over In¬ 
ternational against the Australians was 
utterly pathetic. Our team has been 
convincingly beaten in all the depart¬ 
ments of the game. 

Our batting was amateurish; our 
bowling was lacklustre and above all, 
our fielding was lackadaisical. The 
World Champions exhibited a dis¬ 
graceful brand of cricket as they even 
tailed to put up a semblance of a fight 
against the Aussies who are certainly 
not invincible. 

India, by performing frivolously, 
frittered away the advantage of play¬ 
ing in home conditions. 

SABLIJSEN, 

Calcutta. 

Confident 

CHRIS EVERT-LLOYI) is confi¬ 
dent that she has not lost her sharp¬ 
ness and so, she will not cease her 
efforts to beat Martina Navratilova. 

Recently, she defeated Martina in 
an exhibition match in California and 
that IS a very good sign that she is 
getting better and better since it was 
her first victory over Martina since 
December 1981. 

Here’s hoping that Evert-Lloyd car¬ 
ries on improving so that she wiU 
become a strong competitor in the 
near future once again. 

S. HUSSAIN, 

Dtbrugarh. 


Tcxmorrow you could have 
the most gripping ride 
dfyourli& , - 


Wet. sllppeiy roads, tricky bends, the chance 
of an accident—anytime That's why you need Dunlop 
nylon two wheeler tyres Tyres that have the 
maximum gripping power Whether 1 t's for scooters, 
motorcycles or light motorcycles, all Dunlop two 
wheeler tyres have a special nylon casing that 
enstues maximum structural reliability And a 
highly sophisticated tread pattern that assures 
more mileage and far superior grip 

K>137 Scooter lyre 

Impact-reslstant 4 PR nylon casing to 
resist cuts. Premium depth tread and _ 
thicker undertread for higher mileage. 

Special shoulder Sipes to drain water 

Blocjc tread pattern extending round \ 

the shoulder for higher 

gripping power. 

K-70BljrlonMotorqFCleiyte ^ 

A central groove extending to ^ 

full pattern depth to drain water 
More contact area for perfect ^ |{2iS 

steering control. The unique i I \ SjS?/ * 

TTshqie for maximum Stability » V v 

SpecialHi>Gripcompound for \ 

flnnergrlp. Suitable for both i 

front and reaniidieel fitment ^ » 9 Ij 

K'QSNj^nUpit Motorcycle lyre > I . 

Combined block and ribbed tread I 

pattern designed to provide better \ 

road grip. Pull depth tread pattern and i 

specif tread compound for more mileage 
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Safety through Technology 



laurroRS 


' ^jkCCORDlNG to many Indian 
iM players, the most difficult tour 
to undertake is to Pakistan. This has 
little to do with the actual cricket, 
though initially it does seem strange 
to play in front of a crowd (however 
Sparse I wluch in most places is 
I csponsive solely to its own. It is the 
total lack of social life, the inability to 
move freely, which is depressing. 
Outside every room there are car- 
bine-toting guards, and one wonders 
•>4,ether all the elaborate security is 
milly necessary. But it is obviously 
iK'tter to be safe than sorry. 


The team often finds itself entire- 
Iv isolated and can oidy look to itseV 
tot relaxation and amusement. While 
those who have not experienced this 
sitiuition may believe that this will 
bring a feeling of togetherness, it in 
lact IS the quickest route to 
buicdom. 

This IS presumably one reason 
why the selection committee has 
opted for those players who have 
all eadv toured Pakistan, or who are 
matuic enough to cope with a novel 
yit nation, and reserved the potential 
// players like Ashok Patel and 
Uluiruddin. They will be introduced 
to Test cricket in a less restrictive 
atmosphere. One can hardly fault 
the selectors for this policy, nor can 
one blame them if the more experi¬ 
enced bat without the responsibility 
expected of them. 

However well Hafeez may have 
bowled, he is still not able to bring 
the ball back. Shastri will naturally 
disagree with this view but he was 
the Mctim of luck more than good 
management by the bowler. All 
Hafeez had to help him achieve 
2jA’se enviable fibres was a slow 
^^cket with a sli^tly inconsistent, 
though by no means disconcerting 
bounce, and all he did was to slant 
the ball across the batsmen and wait 
for an indiscretion. 

'Ihese .have always been sound 
tactics against the Indians, and once 
again they paid dividends. Zaheer 
Abbas had already demimstrated 
that it needed the patience of Job to 
score heavily on this wicket, but this 
example, with the rare exception, 
went unheeded. 

To save the match —or at least 
same unnecessary embarrass- 
^^nt—India needed to save the 
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Acrimony fotiowod the Lahore toss 


follow on, and as Gavaskar and 
Vengsarkar consolidated, there 
seemed no imminent danger. This 
may have made the later order a 
little complacent, and the crisis was 
on them almost before anybody 
realised it. 

To be bowled out on this wicket 
within 75 overs was indeed shame¬ 
ful, and to atone font India will have 
to bat in the next two Tests with all 
the will and determination at her 
disposal; she will also require her 
slmeofluck. 

Well, Indha did save the game, and 


(Umpiring 

controversies) cannot 
be resolved in Lahore 
or Delhi. They will have 
to be settled at the ICC. 
Neutral umpires are 
not the answer, for 
nobody can guarantee 
neutrality. Instead, 
there must be a panel 
of international 
umpires, screened and 
adjudged by an 
international 
committee as fit and 
competent to umpire in 
international matches. 


It was Amamath who has put it all 
back in the true perspective. This is 
that given these type of wickets, 
neither side should be able to bowl 
the other out, not if the batsmen are 
willing to play forward and straight, 
and, of course, it the umpires are 
prepared to accept that the right to 
be given the benefit of the doubt 
belongs to all batsmen. 

The manager of the Indian team 
does not wish to open tius issue to 
public debate, which is sensible, for 
these matters cannot be resolved in 
Lahore or Delhi. 

They will have to be settled at the 
ICC. Neutral umpires are not the 
answer, for nobody can guarantee 
neutrality. Instead, there must be a 
panel of international umpires, 
screened and adjudged by an inter¬ 
national committee as fit and compe¬ 
tent to umpire in international 
matches. 

TNs I believe is a practice fol¬ 
lowed in most other sports and 
there is no reason why it cannot be 
adopted now, even in the most 
traditional of all games. 



KhKh'l Bhatacharya 
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On the brink of disaster } 


Photographs of the Lahore Test by Nikhil Bhattacharya 



President Zia presents the special silver plaque to Gavaskar 
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Eleventh Hour Gallantry 


Mudar Patherya reports from Lahore 


O NK sl\udclois to think what iniKlit 
have luippened without M<»hiiider 
Aiiiarnalh’s second innings hundred. 

liouncing l)ack fnun a string of 
lailures. Aniarnath's innings must go 
down as one of the more heroic j^ieces 
of hatting seen in Indian cricket. Some 
time l)eiore tlie tour started, (lavas- 
kar went on record as sasing that lu‘ 
still considered .Amarnath the best 
middle order batsman in the country 
and .Amarnath’s showing justified the 
conlidence that had begun with his 
selection. 

He siirv ived an early chance on the 
last dav but after that he was difficult 
to remove. In any other walk ol life 
.Amai Hath would have been awarded a 
medal, for in liis batting, along with 
Sh<islri's. one has seen the rejuvena¬ 
tion ol morale m tlie Indian team. 

Post mortems arc bound to begin 
where they end: on the subject of tlie 
umpiring. One does allow a conces¬ 
sion lor some errors, broadly classi¬ 
fied as "genuine human mistakes”. 
Hut quite a tew decisions in the course 
of this Test would have been chal¬ 


lenged in any grade ol crii ket. 'Hiere. 
were six Indian Ibw decisions till tea 
on the last day as compared to only 
one (Jalal) trom the other side. 

if the Indian team does not jirotest 
on this tour it will be solely due to the 
tact that the manager has made it clear 
he does not want to make an issue of 
the umpiring during the Tests. 

All said and done, this is the price 
India shall have to pay for hosting the 
l‘>tS7 World Cup with Pakistan. Hite 
the bullet and suffer in silence. 

The tempo during this Test may 
have been unimiiressive and cricket 
not altogether spectacular, but wick¬ 
ets at regular intervals kept the in¬ 
terest sustained. I’ersonally s[)eaking 
only. 

'I'he effect of Pakistan’s dramatic 
recovery was however lost on their 
millions. Hardly anyone turned up to 
watch. With India all out for 156 on the 
third day and. fighting to save the 
Test, a I'apacity crowd would have 
fieen a modest anticipation. Only 
d.OOO turned up. Had every vacant 
seat been occupied, and every occu- 
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pied seat vacant, you would still have 
got the biggest Test crowd in Pakistan 
in six years. 

'I'aking over as captain from Zaheer 
Abbas, who had injured his hand and 
stayed within, Miandad attacked 
strongly. At 92 he had two slips to 
Jalaluddin and when Hafeez was 
•brought in for the 46th over, two slips 
and two gullies crouched expectantly, 
'flic scorebiKik recorded a little later: 
'Vengsarkar c Ashraf Ali b Hafeez 41, 
Patil c Miandad b Hafeez 0. ’ 

'Fhe umpiring, one’must confess, 
also did its bit. Kapil Dev’s Ibw in the 
first innings was open to debate. But 
Hinny’s leg before decision was hard 
to take; he was so far down the wicket 
that you could have mistaken him for a 
nun striker backing up too far. 

in the second innings Gavaskar was 
given out leg before. Whilei, India’s 
captain left slightly displeased, teleyi-- 
sion replays did not immediately cor^ „ 
firm anything. In Gaekwad’s case latet 
on, however, the re-run showed the 
impact as clearly off tlie pad. 

'J'hat is not to excuse the Indian 
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Gavaskar's Unique Ton 


S UNIL (JAVASKAR became 
the fourth 'lest cricketer to 
play one hundred or more Tests at 
Laliore durinK the first Test, 
liore, somehow, seems to be fatwi 
tor milestones durinK an India- 
Pakistan encounter. Hie last tune 
(he two countries met each other in 
1982-83, Zaheer Abbas reached 
(he hundredth century of his first 
class career at the venue. 

The event predictably elicited 
admiration. ITesident Mohammed 
Zia III lluq presented Gavaskar 
with a siilver, a caipet and a b<x)k 
on Pakistan. The Lahore City 
Cncket Assixriation came up with a 
salver Uxi, 'I'he Cncket Club ol 
India (CCD also pieseiiled him with 


a salver signed bv Vijay Merchant, 
(iavaskar said that this would re- 
ihain as one of his pnzed posses¬ 
sions, coming as it did fiom "India’s 
greatest oix'tiing batsman.” 

'fhe team members also re¬ 
sponded likewise It read: "Well 
Played Sunny! On Your lOOth 
Test. With love. ” It was signed by 
the 15 members ol the team, three 
team ofliciais and presented bv 
Kapil Dev, 

“After we arnved in the dres¬ 
sing-room, all the members ol the 
side were very appreciative and 
encouraging. 'I'liey sang a song to 
wish me luck. It was all very 
touching,” said (iavaskar. 

At Gavaskar’s request, the 


Pakistan President was present on 
the iK'casion. In fact, Gavaskar 
remarked that his losing the toss 
was a disguised blessing as "I may 
not have b<.*en able to meet him liad 
we been balling.” 

Plavmg lot) Tests is a great 
achievement. Gavaskar is present¬ 
ly the scorer of the most Test runs 
with other world records also to his 
name. 'I'he day is, perhaps, not fai 
olf when greatness sliall be judged 
in tenns of his achievements. 
There are few records that Gavas¬ 
kar has not surpassed. 

Respect tor Gavaskar is not only 
limited to India. Pakistanis also teel 
that his achievements are a source 
of pride to the sub-continent. 


batting. Only two more inepi perfotm- 
ames can be immediately summoned 
to memory: Against. Pakistan at 
^vderabad in 1982-83 and against the 
»Vest Indies at Calcutta last winter. 
*>oth against better bowling sides. 
Some Indians batted as it they had 
gelatine spines. Sandeep Patil made 
zero and seven and the second innings 
contribution might have been even 
less. Iiad he been given out Ibw to Jalal 
before being eventually dismissed. 

Vengsarkar’s second innings dis¬ 
missal was a mirror image of the first: 
driving without getting across and 


only succeeding in scratcliing behind. 
He made 11 ami 28. Fine batsman 
though he is, in anv ainn he would 
liave been summoned and prompllv 
consigned to tlu* firing squad tor 
gross—and lepeated -negligence. 

Pakist.'in won the loss and piefeiied 
firsl stiike. This discietion appealed 
to be misguided at fust when Mohsin 
was bow'led tor six and Mudassai 
caught (iavaskar 16. both to debutant 
Chetan Sharma. Six years ago almost 
to the very dale, Kapil Dev was 
playing his first match lor the count iv. 
And heie in Lahoie, as Shaima let out 


a veil ol delight each time, Raj Singh’s 
pre-match proclamation rang out even 
loiidei: “It there is anv diltcrence 
between (his team and the one that 
touted in 1982-83. it is voung Chetan 
Shanna. 

(jastm 1 imar lelt for 46 at KM) but 
Shaima’s dismis.sal of Miandad w'as, 
toi me the delneiy of the match. The 
ball reared horn the good length spot 
with Miandad committing himselt early 
and lobbing a catch, as he tried to 
stave It ott, lor Amaniath to lake. “I'he 
guillotine ball: it might have taken 
Miandad'b lace had he tried to stare at 


Pakistan Board’s Howlers 


I^ELECTORIAL inconsistency 
7 ^Pand Pakistan cricket are 
synonymous. For the first Test 
Pakistan omitted Abdul Qadir and 
Sarfraz Nawaz, preferring to in¬ 
clude Wasim Raja. 

Raja had not been chosen in the 
70 originally called for the Pakistan 
fitness camp. One of the reasons 
given for this, in the words of 
Haseeb Ahsan, Chairman of Pakis¬ 
tan’s Board of Selectors was: “A 
combination comprising six bats¬ 
men, one wicket-keeper and four 
bowlers would be id^.” 

I Considering that the selectors 


felt that with Mohsin and Mudassar 
opening, Qasim Umar batting one' 
drop, Miandad coming in at four, 
followed by Zaheer and Saleem 
Malck, there could be no room 
found for Raja. 

For two months, while the camp 
lasted. Raja was ignored. Yet on 
the eve of the match Wasim RSja 
was included at the last minute. 
Haseeb Ahsan goofed it *at this 
stage. Justifying his call-up, he 
said: “Raja does not need a camp.” 

Press backing for the players 
.was very much in evidence. One of 
the letters in the PakistBn Times 


put It dow’n as ‘(ilanng Favouritism’ 
before adding: “Chief Selector, 
Haseeb Ahsan played only 12 
'fests. He made only 61 runs in his 
16 innings. As a bowler ho took 37 
wickets, conceding 1330 runs—the 
average being 49. It is also a 
well-known fact tlrat his bowling 
action remained always controver¬ 
sial. Selector Shafqat Rana played 
just five Tests, scoring only 221 
runs with an average^ of approx¬ 
imately 32. He also took one wick¬ 
et at a personal cost of nine runs. 
'Phe third selector, Yawar Saeed, 
did not play a single Test.” 






Cii«tan Sharma ia congratulated on hia diamiaaal of Mudassar 


it a little longer. India’s clutches. The day ended for four. Amamath’s wicket for 36 at 

It might have been 111 for five had with Pakistan at 428 for nine, Zaheer 156 was the last. 

Malek been run out by a Shastri keeping an extended vigil worth 168 Following on, India did better in 
throw. But the Indians had to wait till no* out. their second outing. Apart from one ' 

195 for further success when Shastri Pakistan declared without resum- little hiccup, when Oaekwad was 
had the last laugh with Malek caui^t ing. And the game, like every other dr 9 pped by Ashraf Ali off Jalal, the 

and bowled for 45. time, presented a picture quite in going looked resolute. Ei^ty for no 

Next niOTnmg, &heer settled for contrast to what was to happen later. loss at lunch was proof of that, 

peiutence. Forty-four runs came in Gaekwad could not get his bat down Gavaskar in the second over after 

120 minutes. It was cricket in slow on a Jalal delivery at 7 while Vengsar- lunch was considered jeg before to 

motion. Zaheer’s was a wearing-down kar and Gavaskar were fortunate to Jalal for 37. One has deliberately used 

innings: he scored 17 runs in two edge the same bowler without being ‘considered’. The batsman felt ttat he 

hours while Ashraf Ali inched to four caught in the slips. India lunched at 92 had nicked it. Quite typically, Gavas- 

in 110 minutes. Zaheer is reckoned to for for one off 35 overs. So far so kar’s only comment on his return to 

be one of the best stroke makers and I good. Grafters, it looked, would in- the pavilion was; “I don’t know 

am sure he is. But on the evidence of herit the match. whether to get angry." 

his batting that day. anybody could The pack of cards act followed soon Gaekwad was victim numter two. 

have fooled me. after. Gavaskar was caught by Malek He was given out, caught at silly point 

Lunch seemed to have inspired the for 48, Vengsarkar nicked behind for when he did not appear to have playeid 

Pakistanis. Zaheer drove Maninder for 41, Patil was snapped up by Miandad the ball. The evidence of repeated 

the first four of the dav at exactly before he could score while Shastri replays were much to Shakoor Rana s 

12.47 pm and the sixth' fifty of the was trapped in front—all to Azeem detriment, 

innings came in 74 minutes. Zaheer, Hafeez. Vengsarker and Patil in quick suc- 

immediately after, was standing level It might have been worse had cession after tea seemed to knock the 

with llanif Mohammed’s record of 12 Malek not floored Amamath off the wind out of Indian batting. India’s only 

centuries for Pakistan—356 minutes same bowler. Hafeez, at one stage, solace as they camped for the ni^t 

and 213 balls—while the 100 of the had four wickets in six balls. Cricket was in Amamath. He was^ot out with 

partnership came in 164 minutes, ran in for stormy weather after tea. 28. India were 180 for four wickets. 

Wasim Raja had faUen within ten Kapil Dev and Roger Binny were For those who expected quick ac- 
niinutes of the start before noon; by adjudged leg before, both disputed, tion. the last day turned out to be an 

now it was mid afternoon and captain ’Fhe umpires, not Azeem Hafeez, anti-chmax. Amamath and Shastri de- 

and 'keeper seemed to be trespassing appeared to be India’s problem. fied the Pakistani bowling for the 
on eternity, Kirmani looked like he was @ving better part of the day and the spectre 

Finally Ashraf Ali edged Gaekwad forward short leg some catching prac- of defeat was finally overturned. 

. to Gavaskar for 64 at 354. But, by tice at t off Mudassar while Chetan The shivers had been seen off, b^t 

'^then. the match liad been wrested out Sharma played on to the same bowler it Iwd been a close shave. * ^ 
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‘We travel not for traf- 
dcking alone 

By hotter winds our fiery 
hearts are fanned 
For lust of knowing what 
should not be known, we 
make the golden journey to 
Samarkand." 


FJ.E. Flecker had 
rescheduled his itiner -1 
ary and diverted to Quetta 
and I^hore he would have 
summed up our sentiment 
exactly. 

It’s quite a tour, in Pakis¬ 
tan, if one has an eye for 
history. Cricket is merely 
an excuse: One would be a 
cad with a tin heart if nos¬ 
talgia did not twang his 
chords as he stood facing 
the icy winds at Quetta, 
blowing in from Iran. Why, 
Samarkand itself. And as I 
stixKl there, I thought of 
Mahmud of Gliazni. 

'rhcrc IS a mystical aii 
about Quetta. For most of 
the year, it is fiercely cold. 
Surprising: when towns in 
the \icinity are timping the 
mercury scales. Quetta’s 
denizens are buried in their 
woollens. 

AMONG more mundane 
thin^,lndia was beaten in 
the first one-day interna¬ 
tional. We were then flying 
to Islamabad. Within the 
first half hour of one’s arriv¬ 
al, you would have to dou¬ 
bly check whether you had 
landed at the right place. 
Wide avenues enss- 
I ' crossing each other, and 
'"•jthe vast expanse sprawling 
1 « Itself out lazily. Islamabad, 
j unless if you’ve been there 
before, could quite easily 
I be mist aken for a European 
I capital. 

j During the game itself, 

I Sandeep Patilnit a ball out 
of the ground into an adjoin- 
I ing swimming pool. In¬ 
terestingly, C.K. Nayudu 
in 1932 on a tour of England 
hit one out of the ground at 
Northampton. The ball 
sailed over across the Riv¬ 
er Rea, or so it is said and 
(landed on the other side. 

, Since the Rea forms the 
v-jjir official boundary between 
Worcestershire and North¬ 


amptonshire, Nayudu be 
came the only batsman to 
hit a ball from one County 
into another. The Ravi, or 
even the Indus down 
South, shall he at quite a 
distance for Patil’s ambi¬ 
tion. 

THE caravan after Pindi 
moved to Lahore. The city 
as legend has it, was found¬ 
ed by Loh, Rama’s son, 
centuries ago. Today, it is 
inherited by Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz, perhaps Uidu’s 
greatest living iKX't. Male- 
ka E Pukhraj and the Male- 
ka E Tarannum, Noorjehan 
herself. The city and cul¬ 
ture, they are mutually ing¬ 
rained. 

There is also Moham¬ 
med Iqbal’s tomb in the 
shadows of the Badshahi 
Mosque. There is Javed 
Manzil itself where the 
Allama’s personal belong¬ 
ings are preserved for 
posterity: his passport, his 
clothes and his pair ol 
spectacles. 

Anirita Sher Gil lived in 
Lahore too. One of the 
greatest painters of this 
sub-ccntinent, she was 
irresistibly beautiful. Stor¬ 
ies of her romance are by 
now legend. She had maiiy 
lovers and she died when’ 
she was only 31. Nobody in 
Lahore knows where the 


lemains of her studio might 
be: worse still, nobixly 
seems to know of her. 

Also, beyond trace, is 
the jail where Shaheed 
Bhag.it Singh supposedly 
spent the last days befoie 
his hanging. Old-timers 
have It that Bhagat Singh’s 
voice, as he sang in jail, 
tamed far: it could be 
heard as far as the i oad 
skirting the prison where 
he had been interned. Mov¬ 
ing stuff. 

COMING to the Test 
Itself, a day before the 
game, Raj .Singh, the mana- 
gei, and Kapil Dev went 
over to the (’laddafi Sta¬ 
dium to see the strip and 
found that the Pakistanis 
had prepared four alongside 
each other. 

Lala Amamath related 
that when he had come lor 
the frst time to Pakistan 
after resumption of Tests 
in 1978, there were two 
tracks before the game. In 
1982-83, there were three. 
Now, in 1984, a further 
addition by one kept the 
Indians guessing. ^’I can 
imagine what it shall be like 
in 1992," remarked a wag. 

BUT there was more to 
Raj Singh Dungarpur. The 
manager turned captain on 
the rest day, led the Indian. 


Press team against their 
Pakistani counterparts. 
What’s more, he scored 77 
not out, to lead the side to a 
fine victory. The Indians 
scored 184 for five off 30 
overs, the home side falling 
short by 24 runs. 

'Oie match was played at 
the Aitchison College. Be¬ 
fore the game. Rajbhai 
looked around the team 
photographs of the past in 
the pavilion, and spotted 
his turbaned granofather 
sitting crosslegged in 1908. 

A teenager, quite famil¬ 
iar looking, stocm under the 
name of Majid Jehangir 
Khan. One of the more 
interesting, though re¬ 
latively recent, preserva¬ 
tions is that of a young boy. 
dated 19()7. He went on to 
captain his country. The 
last lime the Indians came 
here, he beat the team 
almost single-handed. And 
he lives within a mile of 
where his photo hangs, in 
Zaman Park. Imran Khan 
Niazi. 

AITCHISON COLLEGE 
is an architectural marvel in 
an expanse of green. It was 
among the four principal 
institutions in the sub¬ 
continent around the turn 
of the century alongside 
Mayo. Doon and the Kajku- 
mar College at Rajkot and 
there is a royal air about it 
oven today. Imran Khan 
felt that the ground was the 
best in the country: in fact 
there are so many good 
grounds in the campus that 
one’s sense of direction can 
quite easily be misguided. 

The school building re¬ 
minded one of the Biibner 
ruling houses. Travel 
brochure stuff. There is a 
dairy farm as part of the 
institution and lUO horses 
to impart equestrian train¬ 
ing! Paggrars as part of the 
headgear for every student 
completes the tradition. 

Such is a tour of Pakis¬ 
tan. But only if your anten¬ 
nae of sensibility have been 
finely tuned. 


Mudar Patherya 
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Oh, my beloved Yorkshire 

Sir Len Hutton laments the decline of his old County, which 
finished a historic last in the 1983 Championship. Tliese 
extracts are from his book “Fifty Years in Cncket,” 
published by Hutchinson, London 


N othing in my cricketing life has 
saddened me more than the de¬ 
cline and fall of Yorkshire. A hard-won 
inheritance handed down by genera¬ 
tions of dedicated players and officials 
has been squandered, and the only 
hope in the bankrupt present is that 
the traumas and blood-letting will lead 
to a revival of ‘the Yorkshire spirit’. I 
weep for my old County. Yorkshire’s 
tragedy must be Engkmd’s tragedy. 
Never was there a greater national 
need for a powerful and vibrant York¬ 
shire. 

Alas, it has been all too predictable. 
Years of infighting and mischievous 
gossip filtering from the dressing 
room came to a head in 1983 when 
Yorkshire—for the first time— 
finished last in the championship, and 
Geoffrey Boycott, who epitomised to 
me the rise of the personality cult, 
was not re-eni^ged. I could tolerate 
with a measure of understanding the 
indignity of failure on the field, though 
the thought would never have occur¬ 
red to me in the hi^ noon of suc¬ 
cess—I refer to the Thirties and the 
late Fifties and Sbcties which 1 fol¬ 
lowed personally. 

I appreciated some extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances. In the much changed 
format of the County game, Yorksliire 
have become disadvantaged by stick¬ 
ing to their long-established principle 
of not going outside the County’s 
boundaries for players. In recent sea¬ 
sons, one strike bowler from overseas 
would surely have made all the differ¬ 
ence. I could also have tolerated the 
almost obsessional hero-worship of 
Boycott by a vociferous self-appointed 
group, though I might not have under¬ 
stood it. 

But it is far less possible to bear the 
collapse of the team spirit which made 
Yorkshire what they were and the 
envy of every club in the land. A major 
cause of this collapse in my view was 
the lack of success—Yorkshire's bow¬ 
lers did not have the necessary class 
bowl other sides out. It is also 


difficult to bear the shame of open 
warfare and the challenge to the club’s 
elected authority conducted with an 
almost religious fervour. It was not to 
be wondered at that the rest of cricket 
looked on with growing disbelief and 
distance. I had a dull despair that a 
minority should have the pompous 
nerve to call themselves Yorkshire 
Members 1984 and seek to overthrow 
the officials of the club. Beyond a 
purblind loyalty and enthusiasm for 
Boycott, they did not see the danger 
their actions might cause either to the 
club or to the player himself. 

Seldom, if ever, have properly and 
democratically elected representa¬ 
tives of a club been so openly abused, 
or a County put to so much tribulation 
by so few. The decision to end 
Boycott’s contract was not lightly 
taken, and it was interesting that the 
eleven-man cricket committee had a 
combined total of 162 Test matches 
for England and over 2000 appear 
'ances for Yorkshire. I could never 
believe laymen (if 1 can use the word) 
had superior judgement and experi¬ 
ence in matters of cricket and cricke¬ 
ters. 

For example, I wonder how a char¬ 
tered accountant would react if a 
cricketer told him he did not know 
how to audit accounts? Boycott has 
always insisted on his loyalty to Eng¬ 
land and Yorkshire, and ffiough he has 
at times gone a strange way about it, I 
do not disbelieve him. I was a Test 
selector when he opted out of Eng¬ 
land’s team for three years. To this 
day I can only guess his reason. In 
India in 1981-82,he did not last the 
tour—on the grounds of 'physical and 
mental tiredness’. I doubt if Geoffrey 
could have exceeded the 'physical and 
mental tiredness’ 1 often experienced 
on overseas tours. But that is neither 
here nor there. Loyalty to a team 
involves the presence and participa¬ 
tion even of those not actually playing. 

Bince I started attitudes have 
changed. I was brou^t up in the 


proper belief that the team, and not 
the individual, came first. As captain I 
expected an automatic response with¬ 
out compulsion on my part. I recall my 
surprise and upset at the end of a bad 
day in the West Indies in 1953-54. 
Entering the hotel, I was met by one 
of the MCC party not playing in the 
match. 

‘What a temble day,’ he began. 
‘Well, you saw it,’ was my tired 
response. ‘Oh, no,’ he replied. Tve 
been listening on the radio.’ 

At that I blew my top. As a 
Yorkshireman 1 had automatically ex¬ 
pected everyone to be at the ground, 
and the non-players to be in the 
dressing room to lend moral support. 

David Denton, one of the old York¬ 
shire stalwart, once told me that he 
‘never thought much of “Lordie”. But 
he seemed to be in a minority opinion 
about Lord Hawke, who is generally 
credited with instilling that ‘precious 
ingredient’ of team spirit into the 
Yorkslure dressing room. When asked 
for the secret of Yorkshire’s success. 
Lord Hawke gave the simple explana¬ 
tion: ‘We all try and work for each 
other.’ It’s easy to scoff and stress 
that cricket is harder and life has 
changed (which I am the first to admit) 
but what would Yorkshire do for 
Lord Hawke today! He establishetj'^ 
the precept of team spirit which workn 
ed for so many decades. Yorkshire 
have never lacked strong individualists 
and characters, but, in the main, they 
played within the framework of the 
team. If they strayed out of line there 
was a captain to pull them back. It is 
my profound belief that (bday’s para¬ 
mount need is for a captain to d^play 
an old-style amateur-like authority 
backed by the committee. 

I sometimes wonder how Boycott, 
wiffi his statistical record of a run rate 
of 1.1 an over, would have fared under 
a Brian Sellers. First, he would have 
had to share some of the public 
adoration—he would not have been\ 
the only fish in the popd: second. 
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there would have been stiffer cotn- 
: petition for places and more explicft 
I instructions on what was expects of 
I him—he might well have been trans- 
I formed from a match-saver into a 
> match-winner and become an even 
< better player; third, I believe he 
j would have responded like the rest til 
us to firm leadership. As it was, 

I Geoffrey became idenmed with York¬ 
shire’s brilliant past The more runs 
stockpiled the more a section of the 
■ • -dvccess-starved public separated him 
from the rest of the side and put him 
on a pedestal. K they were not able to 
support a winning side they could 
support a successful player. I can 
think of no other reason for the 
emotions that Boycott arouses; he is a 
contradictory personality and often 
very hard to watch as he gathers runs 
at his own speed and time. 

Clearly, he has a problem being part 
of a team, and the abiding criticism 
among his fellow players is that he has 
put himself above the County. There 
can only be one sequel—an undermin¬ 
ing of morale. 

. The changed attitudes in players is 
fact to be reckoned with in modem 
voicket and during my span as a 
'player. They are summed up in the 
words of K.M. Kilbum in A History of 
Yorkshire Cricket He wrote: 

_*In Hutton’s Yoihshire training indi¬ 
vidual concerns w^e community con¬ 
cerns. Help in a period of struggle was 
as fr:eely given as it was readily 
accepted, not necessarily in the form, 
of dfrect instruction as from tutor to 
pupil, but perhaps as an oblique refer¬ 
ence, or a demonstration, based on 
understand^ of a common language. 
Hutton’s hints were allusive. 

The Yorkshire of Hutton’s later 
J^er never seemed to acquire this 
r:iiity. Hutton had learned much of his 
idM cricket by listening and watching 
and thinking how supiested solutions 
could be aipl^ to Iw own-problems. 
He was surprised and dismayed to And 
the tradition being abandoned in the 
new cricketing world of easy self-' 
satisfaction ai^ being an introvert, he 
ten^ to withdraw rather than to 
initiate aiparentiy unwanted assist¬ 
ance.** 

Cricket revolution with the intro- 
ductkm of knockout competitions and > - 
overseas stars left YoikWiire and its. 
denuiiding ft>iknving with spedal prob¬ 
lems. I remtt a natch at ShefS^ in 
Fifties when the team was con- 
-#mtlW barracked by part of the 
crowd. At tea Lady Wcfr&y, the wife 
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of Sir Wilham Worsley, asked me why 
the spectators were so angry, I tried 
to explain that for a week or so we had 
not played well as a team and when 
that happened it became a personal 
issue to some of our followers They 
expected the highest standards to be 
maintained In many instances they 
were in creative jobs themselves and 
got tired of watching Yorkshire play¬ 
ing below their best, and it was a 
responsibility every Yorkshire team 
had to tarry I went on to tell Lady 
Worsley that there were times when 
batsmen couldn’t get runs, bowlers 
take wickets and catches were drop¬ 
ped, no matter how hard the playerf 
tried Lady Worsley was more satis¬ 
fied than the crowd on that occasion. 
The fact is that Yorkshire followers 
have become disappointed and be- 
tpused by the failure of modem teams 
to emulate the achievements of the 
past Yorkshire were pre eminent for 
most of the century 
In the ten years up to the second 
war only Lancashire, twice, and Der¬ 
byshire, in the wet summer of 1936, 
broke the pattern of Yorkshire cham¬ 
pionship triumphs It was a decade of 
great players and great teams, a 
decade in which it was pardonable to 
believe that it was Yorkshire’s birth- 
nght to dominate English cricket and 
to be the mainstay of England’s Test 
side The old observation that a 
strong Yorkshire meant a strong Eng¬ 
land was not an idle boast 
1 was in four title winning teams 
between 1933 and 1939 and, when the 
competition was resumed in 1946, 
Yorkshire, with many new faces, won 
again, which meant four cham¬ 
pionships in a row In 1949 Yorkshire, 
collecting maximum points from their 
last six fixtures, and Middlesex tied 
lor first place Soon Surrey came 
along with their Test-standard attack 
of Alec Bedscr, Peter Loader, Jim 
Laker and Tony Lock to monopolise 
the championship for seven succes 
sive season, and by the time York¬ 
shire started winning again m the 
Sixties I had retired 
In the Seventies Boycott was cap¬ 
tain for eight years without mark^ 
impact—indeed nothing was won I 
am sure he was han&capped by a 
dearth of high-quality wicket-taking 
spinners and the adoption of Imuted- 
over matches by the leagues was not 
in the County's interests Inevitably 
that fonn of oicket leads to defensive 
measures and the use of medium- 
paceditowlers to the exclusion of 


spin. And, equally, the gulf between 
the standards of the leagues and the 
County championship have widened. 
While Yorkshire persisted with home¬ 
grown talent, other Counties went 
into the uitemationai marketplace m 
search of ready-made players to bnng 
swift, short-term success I am not 
against overseas players being em¬ 
ployed, but (Hie has only to look at the 




"Qeoff Boycott apItoinlMd to (|M 
tha rlM of tho poraonallty cuR” 
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options open to the Test selectcH's to 
realise their numbers needed to be 
controlled. 

1 am also sorry to say that I 
constantly heard tales in later years of 
a lack of discgilme in the Yodcshire 
ranks No matter how long I think 
about Yorkshire’s M from grace, I 
come back to the essential and basic 
truth that nothing will be accompbshed 
m either the short or the long term 
until the pnde and strength of teamM, 
work is restored. Team spirit makes ^ 
moderate team mto a gocid one, and a 
good one mto a great one My every 
constructive thought pouits to the 
captamcy. I am sure that is the key to 
the present problems and future 
prospenty David Bairstow is a posi¬ 
tive, combative enthusiast, and he has 
some of the assets which made it a 

E ieasure for me to play under George 
lann m South Africa m 1948-49, and 
provided the spark for Cohn In^eby- 
Mackenzie’s excitmg leadership with 
Hampshire I cannot bebeve it is n^t 
to judge a captam on the mistakes he 
mi^t make, but on his mtentions 
Bairstow, and every future Yorkshire 
captam, should expect all the support ^ 
and help that is his due All Yorkshire^ 
captains and players are under' 
pressure 

It IS the pncelto be paid lor the 
privilege of playing for a Countv with 
exactmg standards Some are uplifted 
and respond to the challenge, others 
find It too difficult and beyond them 
TTie same can be said of Test cricket 
Maybe the modem cricketer is 
better educated, more sophisticated in 
a worldly sense, and expects more 
from bfe than when I started fifty 
years ago. At least in the top bracket 
he IS far better off finanaally, which 
leads to a measure of mdependence, 
but whatever the pattern, there are 
still golden rules to be followed One 
IS that without love for and dedication 
to the game the most talented are 
unbkely to progress Basic talent is 
not enough Maybe, too, it is tougher 
for batsmen as most of the law 
changes have been n^ide to help 
bowlers. 1 am sure too that some of 
the sparkle of County cricket dis¬ 
appeared with the alknateur Without a 
bght touch the game can become 
laborious. Technical perfection is 
much to be admired, but it is not the 
be-all and end-all of cricket. But, for 
all'the difficuhies, the young cricketer 
of today does not lack encouraiK- 
nmnt. More cash is available, ibcibaes 
have improved and Yorkslure Second 



The England team lines up for photographers prior to flying to the WMt Indies In 1981. Qeoff Boycott, 
Graham Stevenson ^econd and third from left, bottom row) Chris Old (extreme right, bottom row) and 
David Bairstbw (second from right, top row) were senior Yorkshire payers 


have an excellent fixture list. Even 
,/at school level there are overseas 
] lours. 

In every club, the captain, manager, 
coach and scorer have vital roles to 
play—pos.sibly the scorer sees more 
tlian anvone, and his contribution can 
he invaluable. There must be a strict 
understanding of the responsibilities of 
cairtain and manager. Their duties 
cannot overlap. As a general observa¬ 
tion of managers, 1 do not see them as 
one-man selection committees. The 
captain must be left to captain the 
side. Clearly, every cricket committee 
liust be left to run the cricket, and the 
.^neral committee to run the club. In 
^y experience of cricket committees 
for the selection of Test teams and 
overseas tours, all are conducted with 
scrupulous foimess and with a fetish 
to study every aspect of the question 
at hand. Yorkshire is not an exceptioni 
If, in the long-tenn, York^e can 
be seen as a cadng:c]ub with a united 
dressing-room and everyone, inclnd*- 
ing the press and the puUic, pulling in 
the same direction, is it more than 
likely that better young players will 
begin to emerge. Ilte fact has to be 
faced that since the Thirties and 
Sixties there has be«a a shortage of 
,„tfpuine class, especially in bowling. 
■<9me inqxirtation of overseas players 


would obviously meet the needs of the 
moment, but the very idea is anathe¬ 
ma to most Yorkshire hearts. I would 
not Bke to see it happen for it would be 
against, long-held principles and, in 
practical terms, against the interests 
of County and'country. 

I have been constantly asked what 
course of action 1 would take if I had 
become captain in' Yorkshire’s trou¬ 
bled times. It hardly needs saying that 
I would regard it as a daunting task 
and extremely important, as the |wsi- 
tion holds the key to YorksWre's 
future. I would start with the cold 
fects of the situation: a recognition 
that the old dressing room atmos¬ 
phere has perished with many other 
admirable qualities of life that 1 took 
for granted when! began my career. 1 
would accept that.some of the neces¬ 
sary self-discipline has gone, and that 
the character of the crowds has 
ch^ed. 'There!:;^ often evidence of a 
^‘jiuilt-m resentnMM against the failures 

recent, decams. It is understand¬ 
able. 

I would try .to lead by example, and 
break down the urge for self- 
. preservation which leads to a drab 
side and drab cridcet. I would not try 
to be one of the boys. You would not 
Often fod me druiking beer in the tap 
room. There would be times to mix. 


and thou^ I would not be in complete 
isolation, f would, in everyone’s m- 
terests, be a Uttte apart. Though Lord 
Hawke was the first to insist im 
amateurs and pros using the same 
dressing room, there is a case for a 
separate room for'the captain. 

1 can hear indignant voices protest¬ 
ing that I am advocating putting the 
clock back fifty or more years. 
Perhaps—but I am sure Yorkshbe’s 
memters and the public would not 
object to having a team as good as 
they had in the days of amateur 
leadership. The amateur cmtain led 
the side and allowed the professionals 
to get on with their job, and he did not 


allow drabness or 
sag. The system 


permit discipline to 
functioned well for 


sag. me system nincuoned weu tor 
Yorkshire. If a captam has the secret 
of welding the different talents and 
personalities into one effective imit, 
he is worth his place. Many of York¬ 
shire’s captains were modest players, 
but that mattered little if they brought 
the best out of the others. 

I firmly believe that if Yorkshire 
could find an amateur-type captain, 
able to devote his sumbiers to playing 
County cricket and gain the respect m 
the players, a new &wn would break, 
and once again it would be the ambi¬ 
tion of every County to humble die 
white rose. 


Success depends on 
hoy\fyou finish it 



Kohincx>r 

TTie symbol of best finish^ 
hosiety products. 

KOHINOOR KNITTING MILLS , 

CALCUTTA \ 
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The 'semA’ iAmies of Demos LUee 

Vic Mills continues the tale 

T he documents at the centre of with the form, hand-wnting, style, an admiring Antipodean audience 
this bitter dispute include special and Lillee’s signature, which corres- more gold chains, bracelets, and 
volumes detailing the required purple ponds with betting slips found at rings, and puchased more &ny Walk- 
prose for abusing opposition players, various bookmakers in Leeds. The man headsets than any previous tour- 
1 and a selection of sketches and photo- tatter pronouncement is testimony to mg side. This favourable trend was 
graphs depicting the necessary scien- the skills of authontative handwntmg not confined solely to the field of apres 
^ tific technique allied to artistic un- expert Reg de Bncassart, senior cricket. Two agents masquerading as 
pression for kicking diminutive Pakis- cocktail steward at the University of West Indian spin bowlers, a somewhat 
tani batsmen. . Central NSW m Dubbo. flimsy disguise that drew heavily on 

The dianes are on quarto-size lined "Hie case for a positive authentica- memory and imagination, accidentally 
paper bound in green and gold imita- tion was enhanced last week by the discovered the tiaining leotard Lillee 
lion dingo fur, circa Lindy Chamber- following startling disclosure from had worn when an attempt was made 
lam. The writing is m black lypsel and Lord’s. In the frantic period that on his life by itmcrant English journal- 
most pages end with the initials DKL. followed the eclipse of Mike De- ists in December 1974. More relevant 
The volumes vary m size, each cover- nness’s England side m 1974-75, the than the leotard, however, was the 
mg a penod of two to four months. At MCC (Marlybone’s Caribbean Con- claim, made by several of the agents, 
the end of each month there are short nection) launched a secret operation of the existence of dianes kept bv the 
sunmianes and commentanes under the aim of which was to discover the fast bowler. The mood of confidence 
the headmg ‘personal’ or ‘pnvate’. reasons for Lillee’s sensational return within the offices of Stickybeak has 
Tliese are usually about health mat- to fitness and form following a senous- come under tire in the past week, 
ters—‘Today I broke Edrich’s nbs, Iv deflated ego, a condition that once most notably from the emment cnck- 
Metcher’s spint, and the heart of threatened his career. To this end et wnter Lord Daiqum 
Dennis Amiss', or, m the latter years, MCC recruited 16 West Indians, pos- Last Sunday evenmg, at the Sher- 
about his relationship with Kini mg as touring cricketers, to act as aton Hotel in Perth, Bert 
I Hughes—‘Kim who?’ The Perth undercover agents on their behalf. Ridetheghan, the man who claims he 
magazine Sliikybeak, centre of the This substitution was largely responsi- discoveied Lillee’s dianes, met Hugh 
. cimtroversy. has now had the dianes ble for the Australian victory by five Treble-Rum, now Lord Daiquin, the 
in Its possession for over a month, and Tests to one m the winter of 1975-76. man who now regiets authenticating 
IS convinced of their authenticity. This The mission, cncket apart, did have them, 
au of confidence is a product of the its successes. Within three months wisoen cncket wonmiy 
sheer weight of material, together this one operation had traced before Continued nexl week 
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India raise fresh hopes 

Suprakash Ghoshal reports on the Asian Cup 
qualifying tournament 
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A fiKMiMni Of comueiofi iTpin iM 8011m ivOTMHiMwyew fimcn 


I NDIA has made a dream beginning 
to their campaign for the Asian Cup 
Things have unfolded just the way 
thev had wanted, to the very last 
detail Dame Luik has rarely been so 
kind to us before 

India wanted to qualifv foi the Cup 
rimils in Singapoie tliev have qual- 
■tied, with iKinours belvmg the (vmc 
isin that had gripped most Indian 
-soccer sciibes. 

f India w<inU>d to get a berth in an 
[easy grtxup in tlie finals, their praveis 
Wve bel^n heaid A golden opportun 
ngr mnv faces the nation An inspired 
peiloimaiKe in Singapore. ^^hlLh is 
not at all an inipossibilitv. may usher m 


a new age lor ‘Indian football We 
would be back in glory. 

In the past, some of India’s major 
problems have stemmed frohi its lack 
of team spirit Ihsc (intent and ill- 
leelings have been an enemy witliin on 
many (Kcasions Contnnersies have 
cropped up for tnvial reasons India 
has paid dearl\ for all tins 

But the Asian Cup group III qual- 
ifMiig lound lias been a remarkable 
exi option It has left a happy memory 
for >iil concerned Our bovs Iwve acted 
lUst the wq\ thev slxiuld. as the 
lepresentatnes of the nation—with 
the kind ot commitment and dedication 
needed to defend the country's hon- 
oui TiK'ir team spirit had reached an 


all-time hi|d), despite the heartburn¬ 
ings that have been caused by Sucfip 
Chatteiiee’s selection as the skipper. 

What was the catalyst tliat brought 
about this chemistry.'* Undisputably, it 
was the strung personality of Cine 
Milovan, the chief coach. Whether he 
lias so far been able to raise the 
standard of our footbaU is a matter of 
debate, but tliat he has been hijdily 
successful in inspn'ing a sense of 
belonging in every member of the 
national squad, ironing out all the 
differences that have been plaguing it 
lot a long time, is a fact. No argument 
theie. 

'Iliis IS no mean achievement, for 
no Indian coach in recent tunes has 
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been able to win the full confidence of 
the players, and command so much 
respix't fronr them. 

Sudip's selection as tlie skipper, of 
course, caused a flutter, lliere was 
discontent in some hearts. Quarters 
ck)se to the team and the Kederabon 
had definite knowledge of it. 

But, It was a step in the tifdit 
dvectiori. Miiovan reckoned that 


that no controversy arose over the 
issue of captaincy. "Sudip was hw 
choice”, he said enmhat^Uy. t-'He 
deserved the honour ^ the perform* 
ance he has put up of i^e and the 
promise he has shown for the future”. 

. But there were a few other deci¬ 
sions which left the chief* coach ex¬ 
posed to a lot of criticism. .His persist¬ 
ence with Shahbir Ah and i^i L)^ 


have kist his touch. What remains is 
onlv the streak of opportunism which 
has borne turn through so far. 

It was rather dishearterang to see 
Frasanta Baneqee lose form to¬ 
wards the end of the tournament. He 
IS one ot the mdispensables ui the 
nabonal team and India simply cannot 
afford to see him make too many 
■mistakes. He started (rff not too badly, 

.'f 





South Koimi*« star ptoyar Huh Jung Mop elbows Ms way past India’s Bikash Panfl 


oudip is a leading member of the 
vounger group in the team and his 
' performance so far has given a defi¬ 
nite indication tliat he has a lot of 
fixitball ahead of him. 

Personally, Mikivan does not attach 
' much impor^ce to the questum of 
captainc 7 .‘in football, what is so great 
. about captaincy?”, he has wondered 
! time and again when pestered by the 
' Press for commenting on capfaincy 
contniversies. He admits that captam- 
I'v IS an honour that senior players 
ajways expect to come their way. But 
« does itot believe that there should 
any hmtl and last rule in this 
regard. 

And ti^ time the coach saw to it 


does not have any sound logic. 

ITie strongest delete for Shabbtr 
IS, of course, the fact that he has 
scored goals for India. Shabbir is 
fortune’s mmion. But the irony is that 
there is, perhaps, not a single In^n 
supporter who wants Shabbir to be in 
the first eleven. 

A rather sad situation for a player, 
who, statistically, was key to In^'s 
success in the qualifying round. But 
given the kind of opposition India 
would have to face in the finals, one 
cannot rule out the possibility that 
Shabbir might |»ovd totally menective 
in the rble m one of India’s chief 
frontlinera. 

Even m the air, ^bbir seems to 


but. even so. at no stage could he nse 
to his best. 

He did not seem to have any 
problem ot understanding with the 
other halfliners. lie is basically a flau* 
player who can go out there and run 
the show on his own. His excellence 
depends on iumself. 

Oneoftlie mteresting pieces of 
news during this Asian Cup qualifvmg 
tournament was the comeback of Sub- 
rata Bhattacharya. All eves were on 
this veteran and the question that 
haunted every mind was whether it 
wouM be a comeback to gluiv oi an 
exit in disgrace. 

it turned out to be neither. Subrata 
did not dazzle; Subrata did not tail 
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Babu Man! dacelvaa the Paklatan goalkeeper Mateen. Shabbtr AH (Mt) ruahea Into acore 


tithu And liidui ptrlici|)s needs 
t\ptMiiK( inoit th.in \()Ulh in dt 
knti U) inpt \Mlh (Ik touKhn elul 
kni't ol (Ik touin.inunt piopit 
lit IK I in dll liktliliiiod Subidld will 
lontiiuK to Ik in demand ditiing the 
tin ils 

U lilt niomtnt the )»ttdtt.st i uist 
lot toiKiin lot tilt Indian team is its 
laik ol tonsisltnti and things would 
Ik 14 tn worst il mmplatentv takes 
loot 

Pakistan s agony 

was quite <istonislied when one of 
the assistant toathts of India opined 
that Pakistan iniKlit be the dark horse 
ol this torn aimt lit He e\en \oited 
his toiuem that India might find thuir 
neighbours a stumbling blwtk on their 
wa\ to the finals 
It ga\e me an insight into the 
ps\tliologv of most Indian kHitballers 
\\i are so unsuie of oursehes that we 
(innol e\t n lali a spade a spade Wt 
1 ike a piete ol rope for a snake 
i’erliaps e\tn in 10 \eais Irom now 
we would not be like the South 


Koreans who lalkd themselves the 
ihampioiis e\in htfoit the eurtain 
went up on this touinament We will 
III VII know what we ate tapable ol 
'ton I an onlv feel sorry tor the 
Pakistanis On the field they took 
tiemtndous battering from all the 
teams extept \emen A R Off it, 
thev were agoni/td by their toath 
Biggv S/utnski who, inadvertently or 
otheiwise alleged to the Press that 
his boys liad sold themselves to the 
Malaysians and lonceded b goals 
1 he coach later temk back what he 
said but the Pakistanis felt embarras 
sed nonetheless 

It would never be known whether 
there was truth in what Utggv Szums- 
ki said but most mediamen found him 
.in interesting personality He ceitain- 
Iv makes good copv 
It has been about an vear he has 
iK'en in charge of the Pakistani nation* 
<il team I he country has fur a long 
time paid no atlentum to its potential 
in tiMitball 'i lungs were in a mess and 
b/umski had to start from scratch 
One can welt imagine what a horren¬ 


dous task It lias been lor huii 

1 lie biggest probitni b/umski wj-- 
facing in Ins eltoit to uplift Pakistan 
football was the lack of facilities ever 
basK ones The pool of talent was 
very limited, most plavers were 
undci nourished and there was ai 
acute shortage ol equipment 

initially the coach baulked at thi 
task He thought there was no futur^ 
for this country 

Uiggv wanted to quit He telt the 
job was beyond him But persuasior 
came from higher quarters and alst 
assurances that the government 
would do everything possible to hdj; 
the coach in his effort Biggv made up 
Ins mind to take up an unjKissibte 
challenge 

It paid off ludav the coach has c 
totally different view of Pakistani finit- 
bail He is optimistic that Pakistan 
mifi^t not take as long as he hac 
mibailv thought to make her mark. 
Mavbe, Szumski would not remain at 
the helm of affairs till then, for 1^ 
contract expires in ‘86. But he is 
happv that he’s set the baU roibng. 


professional’s 

confession 


IFE as a professional is life on 
lathe ed^e of a sword. Every¬ 
body thinks we are happy men rolling 
in money: we live in luxury villas, 
drive down the highways m the latest 
.(^lodels of sports cars, spend months 
^ five-star comfort and dnnk life to 
the M, But that is not true. Life is 
hard here, harder than most people 
tan imagine," 

This was the confession of one of 
Asia’s leading soccer professionals. 

Professionalism is new in this conti¬ 
nent Although prescribed by many a 
siKcer pundit over the years as the 
only way out for Asia to catch up with 
Europe in football might, profes¬ 
sionalism has never really been wel¬ 
comed by the leading soccer nations of 
the Orient, and the reasons for their 






reluctance have always remained diffi¬ 
cult to figure out 
But now the wind of change has 
started blowing from the far east 
South Korea has taken a great leap 
forward in its effort to emerge on the 
forefront of world football by uitroduc- 
tng professionalism. They have set 
the ball rolling and now the football 
federations of most other nations are 
having second thoughts over the issue 
of professional soccer Will it do them 
any good' They still don’t know 
Let them take anothei 10 years to 
come to a decision, in the meantime, 
let’s take a look at how professional 
ism has changed the life of a footballer 
in Korea. How are the Koreans reait- 
ing to the new pattern of things.' 
“It’s a tough world”, said Huh Jung 
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Moo, the ace midfielder of the South 
Korean national team and reportedly 
one of the highest-paid soccer profes¬ 
sionals in Asia. 

“It gives us pocketfuls of money, 
much more than what a man needs to 
live in comfort and peace. But in 
return it demands our blood, sweat 
and tears The grind is excrutiating 
and It IS a harrowing experience to get 
acclimatised to it", continued the Ko¬ 
rean star. 

I'hen there is the exasperation and 
boredom of being constantly on the 
move, fiom pasture to pasture, al¬ 
ways on the lookout for greener ones. 
And when it comes to adjusting to the 
vaiying atmospheres, a professional 
perhaps faces the most disconcerting 
cxpeneiice of his life, 

‘In 1980. when I went to Holland I 
surely embarked on an important 
phase of my soccer caieer. But I had a 
terrible time For the first six months, 
theie was not even a flicket of hope in 
my mind that I would be able to adapt 
to the totally different styles of Euro¬ 
pean football and make mv living 
there I nearly gave up hope Thank 
God, the woist did not happen. 1 came 
back to Korea a successful man, tich 
m experience.” 

“And this IS the greatest plus pouit 
foi professionalism If vou can come 
out successful, you have come 
through fire" 

Cho Young Jeong, is vet another 
leading piofessional in the Koiean 
side. To him it is the commitment that 
makes all the difference The constant 
march towards excellence, spurred by 
the relentless competition of profes¬ 
sionalism, has given him an electrify¬ 
ing experience. It is a thrill that drives 
all dull moments out of his life. It is an 
inexhaustible source of excitement. 
To him professionalism is not just 
earning thiough tootball, it is tasting 
the very essence of the joy that is 
football 

But still, there are times when 
things are not quite like that. Like 
ordinary mortals, there are moments 
in a professional’s life when he longs 
for some fresh air to breathe, when he 
wants to take time off from the mad 
frenzy that is pro football. And the last 
thing that Huh Jung Moo told me was. 
“I think I’ve had enough of it and now 
the only thing I really want to do is go 
back to my home to mv family and say 
goodbye to this frenzied life that I 
have led for the last few years " 


SuprtkathGhoshal 



Football is a pleasure, 
football Isa bore 

Says Soh Chin Aun, the Malaysian football captain 
who played his 250th international match at Calcutta, in an 
exclusive interview to Suprakash Ghoshal 


I FOUND It difficult to believe. For, 
he never looked like a man who has 
even outshone the Guinness Book of 
World Records.He is too unassunung a 
personality to be a unique fiwre in the 
liistory of world soccer. He is too 
simple, too accessible and a little too 
humble for a livuig soccer legend of 
Asm. 

But It was true. Soh Chin Aun, the 
captain of the Malaysian football team 
IS a man who belongs to history. VWien 
he came to Calcutta, he liad a mind- 
boggling record of playing in 246 
international matche.s to his credit, 
and when he left the city, he was the 
only man to have secured 250 interna¬ 
tional caps. What could be more in the 
fitness of things than the fact that 
Calcutta saw such an illustrious career 
to reach such a significant milestone? 

And even more interesting, Soh 
Chin Aun announced his retirement 
from international football immediately 
after his country’s last match in the 
Asian Cup qualifying tournament. Cal¬ 
cutta will forever remain etched in Soh 
Chin Auii’s memory. 

'ITie long joumej of Soh Chin Aun 
started more than a decade ago, when 
he was a youngster only 19 years of 
age. Malaysia was still an unknown/ 
quantity at interrational level. To be' 
precise, the nation was just waking up 
to Its potential as a footballing nation 
and Soh Chin Aun did not take long to 
identify himself with the growing 
ambitions of his country in football. 
His brilliance soon became a symbol of 
his nation’s enormous promise to 
emerge as a fixitball power. Soh Chin 
'Aun was a national hero overnight. 
Since then it has been a journey 
uphill all the way. From one feat to 
another, fiom one achievement to one 
greater. King's Cup, President’s Cup. 
South East Asian Games, Asian 
Games, the pre-World Cup, the 
Olympics—everything has come his 


man was the guiding star of his life, 
and never did he waver from its path 
thereafter. 

He said to himself, “Soh Chin, 
you've got to be like ‘Kaiser’—a libero 
whose rame would travel to all comers 
of the world.” 

Before that Soh Chin Aun was an 



way. Alt that is coveted by a footballer 
who aspires to be something. 

And above all love. The love of his 
countrymen. Today he is to Malaysia 
what Franz Beckenbauer is to West 
Germany. And the analogy is signifi¬ 
cant in more senses than one. 

It was Beckenbauer who captured 
Soh Chin Aim’s im^ation when the 
youngster was on his way to celebrity. 
Soh Clun Aun recognised that tli^ 


all-ui-one. His versatility was mind- 
boggling. He had shown his prowess 
in ^ positions—in defence, in the 
midfield and even in the most special¬ 
ised one—the goal, believe it or not. 

But, perhaps, the most important 
fecet of his versatility is his abdity for 
clear thinkmg. He has a philosophy for 
his life as a footballer, and he tmides 
himself accordmg to it, unwaveiinjdy. 

Soh Chin Aun believes that football 
is a game of common sense, more 
than anything else. “If you ask what is 
the secret of my success, I would say 
it is my common sense”, he says “And 
that is not the case with me alone, 
with everybody—all great footbaUers 
who have found a berth in football’s 
hall of fame, whether they agree or 
not". 

“Football is a game of common 
sense, and you cannot deny that. All 
that you talk about—gift, talent, skill, 
stamina—are there, no doubt. But 
they hardly make a difference if you 
don’t have what everybody has. And 
in my life as a player, 1 have depended 
on nothing more than my common 
sense.” 

“1 believe you do not need to be 
gifted to be a good footballer. All you 
need is to be aware that your brains 
can work wonders for you. "You have 
got to use them. And this would be my 
message to the younger generatioa 
In most cases, you do not reaUse this 
simple fact and caO footballers genius, 
gifted, enigmatic and what not." 

True. Soh Chfai makes his point 
with conviction. But does not he think 
that in a lot of cases, the body cannot 


A can\ out the dictates of the spirit? 

Soli Clun Aun has a ready answer 
fra* It. '*! understand what vou mean. 
Itut 1, for one, have never laid much 
empliasis on the physical aspects of 
the jtame, or to be precise, on my 
phvsK'al litness Of course. I have had 
to do a tew things from time to time to 
keep mvselt fit, but never like a 
fitness tieak " 

Katlier I have chosen to develop 
im (.oiKeption of tlie ^me. Because, 
tliat, 1 am always sure, would stand 
. me in K<«)d stead, when I go out there 
f on the field It’s a kind of cerebral 
approtich. you can say ” 

Does this belief of Soh Chin Aun’s 
stem iioin the tact he has never had 
an> foimal coaching.*' I wondered 

Soli Chin himself is not quite sure 
about that He says, “May be ves, but 
I don’t know. Coaches normally put a 
lot of emphasis, in fact, a little t<xi 
much on the physical aspects, which 
sometimes do hinder the natural de¬ 
velopment of those who are basically 
flair plavets, whose chief forte, 1 
believe, is their conception of the 
game, their intelligent approach to it.’’ 

“'Ihe reason why 1 did not have 
much tormal training in my formative 
veai s was that there was no provision 
for It in mv country then. But I’ve a 
teeling that I might not have liked to 
lie trained much, even if I got the 
opiMiitunities to. Even now I hardly 
ttam 1 only kick aiound a little bit and 
thev call me lazy”. 

Pel haps one cannot be blamed for 
calling him lazy. He does look so He 
has an air ot effortlessness about him 
And one more leason why one should 
think so IS that, despite having such an 
illustrious career, he has never 
thought of making a fortune out of 
t(H)tball. 

it IS rather intripung that he’s 
1 never turned pro with so many lucra- 
I tive offers pouring in from Europe as 
well as Asia. From Hong Kong as well 
as from West Germany. From Ipswich 
as well as Bayern Munich. 

Money would have flooded in. at 
one nixl of his head What else but 
laziness can keep a top-class footballer 
fioni sucli enormous fortunes.** 

Soh Chin Aun denies this. “It’s not 
because I’m lazy. Rather it’s my 
attitude towards life as well as foot¬ 
ball. In fact, my attitude towards 
football IS very sinular to my attitude 
towards nKiney. Neither of them is 
the be-all and end-all of my life. 1 have 
played football to eqjoy the game, not 
to give myself up to it. neither to put 
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Tv* pikqrad football to wiioytlw game, not to put myMlf up for aal*’ 


mvself up loi sale When money is I have always felt sorry for her. 1 have 
involved, the enjovment goes and it is promised, ‘believe me this is mv last 

a liarrowing giind all the wav and 1 tournament,’ but nevei have 1 been 

iiate It ’’ ab'e to lionour it. She has adjusted but 

“Some people, in then effort to I’ve felt guilty, 
figure out the leasons for mv reluct- “And that is one reason when 
ance to accept the big offers that have somebody asks me how 1 have en- 
come mv way, sav I’m patnotic. But 1 joyed my life as a footballer, I say 
think I only love mvself and do not football has been a pleasure just as 
want to plunge into the mad frenzv of much as it has been a bore.’’ 
professional fcKitball ” Yes, Soh Chin, we can understand 

“'rins. of course, should not give why you have never put yourself up 
you the impiession (hat 1 am against for sale. Even as an amateur, you 

piofessionalism in fiKitball. Frofes- have had to tear yourself away from 

stonalism instils tremendous commit- the people you love the most. We can 
ment in a player and lie needs it to be well ima^e what life would have 
something m life So far whichever been like if you had become a pro. 

country has uitroduced professional- Money is not all in life. You have 

ism has shown tremendous improve- realised that. What really matters is 
ment in football, for instance South the love and affection of the people 
Korea. It is only my personal view of you hve with. You have been the 
life tliat ha*- kept me from pro soccer ’’ darling of your countrymen and the 
Even so. Soh Chin Aun does not head of a family who have missed you 
know how many times he has broken ail the time. You have done the most 
his promises to his wife. His celebrity you could do for your country and 
has given turn a hectic life There have your career as a footballer. You have 
been tours and travels a httle too won the hi^st honours of your 
frequently and Soh Chin’s wife Patricia country, the Kmg’,s ctecorabon, which 
l^s been left behind with the kids. Soh only six people have got so far and 
Chip feds bad about it and the bore- became a household name in your 
dom of hotels became unbearable. motherland. Now it is bme to go back 
“Patricia has never complained, but home and relax. 
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Piudential Champ lives up to 

her name 

AdiDavar 


F ew people, if at all, 
could ever have envis¬ 
aged that India would win 
the Prudential Cup and 
emerge as World Cup 
champions in the cricket 
arena. And for that matter 
even less could have fore¬ 
cast such a decisive victory 
tor the (Jttam Singh-trained 
Prudential Champ in the 
inaugural running of the 
Splendour Deluxe Pune 
Derby at the Pune nice 
course on 7 October 
1984. Now, one can only 
hope that Prudential 
Champ’s future does not 
turn out to be as much a 
let-down as the Indian 
cncket team’s was. 

A field of throe colts and 
SIX fillies lined up to face 
the starter at the 2000 
metre marker for the first 
ever I'une Derby. Spon¬ 
sored by the makers of 
McDowells Whisky, the 
outcome of this race will 
long be remembered by all 
who saw it except those 
unhappy sorts who backed 
the wiong horse. 

Prima Facie was the only 
outstation challenger and 
was installed as the piping 
hot favourite at 10 to 8 on. 
Justifiably so, if one was to 
consider her past form. 
Classified in class I and with 
an effortless win in the 
Mysore 1(K)U Guineas just 
one month earlier, she 
looked as though she was a 
cut above the rest of the 
opposition ii class was any 
criterion. The opposition 
were mainly classified in 
class III at the most, or in 
class IV and that meant 
that, on handicap, she was 
outstanding. Well classic 
form never has been itself 
in the last two years and 
this must surely have been 
the coup de grace. 


Prudential Champ freely 
available at eights and tens 
was openly tipped by her 
owners as being vastly im¬ 
proved and a g<^ thing. 
But just how good a thing 
she turned out to be would 
have left even her most 
staunch follower gasping 
for breath. To say she l»at 
the opposition would be an 
understatement. She 
pulverised them. 

Ridden by Aslam Kader, 
Prudential Champ was kept 
well off the early pace 
which was decidedly fast 
until about the 1200 metre 
marker. From that jxiint, 
Kader gradually eased her 
up to the front liners and 
sent her rocketing into the 
lead with about 800 metres 
to run. That was all that 
was required. Given her 
head the Champ showed 
that the rest could be left to 
her. 

She stretched out with a 
pnache and with each tell¬ 
ing stride extended the 
margin until with about a 
furlong to run, Kader was 
easing her up and even 
then the verdict was a dis¬ 
tance. 

Prima Facie plodded on 
to take second spot while 
Revelation scrambled into 
third place 9Vi lengths be¬ 
hind Prima Faae but still a 
length and three quarters 
ahead of Valentine who was 
fourth. The race was run in 
the excellent time of 2 min. 
8.3 sec. which is just a 
shade over a second out¬ 
side the course record. 
Considering the fact that 


Prudential Chany) was 
being eased up to a trot in 
the last 100 metres makes 
her feat all the more com¬ 
mendable because had she 
been pushed she would 
have very close to equalling 
that record at the very 
least. 

By Malvado out of Talet- 
ta. Prudential Champ had 
given some indication as to 
her class when she came 
out and won the very first 
race of her career in Bom¬ 
bay. After that, however, 
she receded into the back¬ 
ground running twice be¬ 
fore the advent of the Pune 
season and finishing off the 
board on both occasions. 

On Sunday August 5th she 
ran against a moderate lot 
of class IV horses but could 
do no better than finish a 
badly beaten second. After 
a gap of three weeks she 
came out again, this time 
over a distance of 1800 
metres and she won con¬ 
vincingly enough carrying 
55 V 2 Kg in class IV. On that 
showing if anyone sug¬ 
gested that she would be in 
the running for the Pune 
Derby you would have had 
his h^d examined. 

But horses, they say, 
were bom to make fools 
out of men and how true it 
turned to be. In the course 
of a little over a month, 
trainer Uttam Singh 
brougjit Prudential Champ 
to concert pitch and a few 
days prior to the Derby her 
owners tipped her to all and 
sundry as a good thing. The 
reason being Prudential 
Champ had put on a lot of 


condition in the course of 
that month and had ma¬ 
tured into a top class race¬ 
horse. Of course most peo¬ 
ple were apt to take all this 
talk with a pinch of salt; but 
you would have needed a 
salt mine to have been able 
to season it after the out¬ 
come. 

So the first four places 
had been occupied by four 
fillies and the ^ee colts 
that did opt to run finished 
in the ruck. That just goes 
to enhance the theory that 
there is no top class colt in 
Western India and the fillies 
have dominated the pro¬ 
ceedings. Conspicuous by 
her absence was the Bang¬ 
alore Fillies Trial winner 
Eminence. After her defeat 
in the Bangalore Derby she 
came out and won the F. D. 
Wadia Cup in Pune with 
such authority that the 
Pune Derby looked a mere 
formality for her. But after 
her run in Bangalore, 
things have not been well 
with her and due to an 
injury she was forced out of 
the Derby. When I last saw 
her, 1 felt that she was 
developing a tendon and if 
that is what has kept her 
out, her trainer Bezan Che- 
noy will have an uphill task 
getting her back into 
racing. 

In her absence, he ran 
Revelation, but the grey 
filly has never shown her¬ 
self to be cast in that truly 
classic mould and she was 
never really in the hunt. In 
fact it was Valentine’s 
fourth that was more im¬ 
pressive. However after 
placing in a classic, she is 
certain to get pumped up in 
the handicap and that puts 
p^ to her chances of^win- 
ning a race in the near 
future. . 


To say she beat the opposition would 
be an understatement. She pulverised 
them 
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* You’ll Want To Own One. 

T oday, mo 9 t bikes offer you a 3. A Peugeot-dealgned flap*valve you unlock the cover,an indicat 
choice between fuel efficiency, engine gives you 33H fiiel eco- shows you the fuel level at a glai 
speed, greater load carrying nomyandatopapeedofMkmpli. being made of polypropylene. 


T oday, moat bikes offer you a 
choice between fuel efficiency, 
speed, greater load carrying 
;apacity and good looks. Now, for the 
irst rime, one bike offers you all these. 
\nd more. 

Take a few minutes off to read about 
Jie Sportif. When you've finished, you’ll 
U 10 W why this internationally proven 
30 cc two seater is a superbike. Then, 
S'' 11 just be one thing left for you to 

. Sportif ia made in collaboration 
with reUGEOT of France, 
Europe's largest manufacturer of 
two wheelers. 


Sportif, one of the late.st models on the 
oads of Europe, is de.signed by Peugeot 
if France, a company renowned for its 
ligh-level automotive technology, 
three Chamundi Mopeds Limited, a 
jnit of the Mehta Group of industries, 
tne of South India’s most dynamic 
ndustrial houses, has entered into colla- 
loraiion with this world-famous com- 
lany Together, Peugeot and Shree 
thamundi Mopeds introduce Sportif to 
Via. 

/sportif is one of the most popular 
kes on European roads today. A look 
.tsome of its very exclusive features will 
ihow you why. 

.. A special automatic gear qtstem 
with an infinite range of speed 
ratios gives you more power stiiile 
consuming less AieL 

SporriTsgear 

t , ,•?*, ■ system is spe- 
deUy designed 
X/ togiveyouopri- 

_ mum power at 

ny speed. This unique system com- 
'rises two variators—one for speed and 
ie other for torque. Together they 
^luer the most effective speed-torque 
^^equired at any given dme. You get 
^^er pick-ups. And you can effort- 
wsly climb up steep slopes even when 
arrying two. Wear's more, at the same 
me, you’re consuming less fuel. 


3. A Peugeot-designed flap-valve 
engine gives you 33H fiiel eco¬ 
nomy and a top speed of M kmpli. 

Sportif’s powerful single cylinder, 
two-stroke flap-valve en^e can carry 
two people up a gradient as steep as 
16%. The superbike’s double variator 
system and flap-valve engine, with its 
imported carburettor, combine to give 
you over 80 km for every litre of petrol 
under standard running conditions. And 
an effonless top speed of 60 kmph. 

4. A unique self-starting option lets 
you start up at the touch of a 
button. 

Sportif’s special 
self-starting medhan- 
ism is powered by a 
DG motor with a 
12 volt magneto- 
charged battery. Just 
press a button and 

the engine comes - — - 

alive. 

If you’d rather pedal start, that’s 
another option. However, Sportirs 

standard fixture will be a kick staner. So, 
all in all, you get a never-before choice 
of one, two or three starting options. 

5. Tough, good looking mag wheels 

g ve a smoother ride while keep- 
g your maintenance costs low. 

Sportif is fitted 
with stylish mag 
\ wheels made from 

' cold-rolled steel 

sheets. Extremely 
lough, easy and eco¬ 
nomical to maintain, 
- - — these specially 

designed wheels are made up in sec¬ 
tions. So, if you damage your wheel rim 
in an accident, you don’t have to replace 
the whole wheel. However, if you prefer 
to have standard spoke wheels, the 
superbike can be fined with them. 

6. A polypropylene anti-pilferage 
petrol tank that’s completely cor¬ 
rosion and rust proof shows the 
fiiel level at a glance. 

Built with a cover made of tough ABS, 
Sporrif’s petrol tank has a spraal 
tamper-proof locking system, ^en 


you unlock the cover, an indicating tube 
shows you the fuel level at a glance. And 
being made of polypropylene, the tank 
is completely rust and corrosion proof. 

7. The latest in exterior graphics 
combines stylish Frentm looks 
with comfort and toughness. 

The superbike’s body styling is of 

the very latest French design. Its body 
sides are mounted on a sturdy centre 
frame, while the mouldings and 
press^ components are fabricated for 
extra toughness. Heavy duty shock 
absorbers take the roughest bumps 
with ease. 

8. Specially designed, high power 
lighting gives you better visibility 
on dark roads. 

Sportifs square-shaped 16 watt twin 
filament headlight, with a dip-dim 
attachment, disperses light better than 
other bikes. It also has indicator U^ts, 
and 6 volt, rear and brake lights.These 
lights are powered by a star conneaed 
magneto with a built-in transformer to 
take voltage surges. 

9. Contour seating arrangement to 
give both you and your pillion 
maximum comfort 

The superbike’s contour seating, with 
high quality foam, gives just the right 
cushioning support for two. What’s 
more, its silencer has an extra cover that 
protects your pillion’s feet from touch¬ 
ing the hot muffler. 

Moreover, all tiie major parts and 
components of Sportif are made by 
Peugeot in Prance. 

So, that’s Sportif. The stylish French 
superbike that gives you ail the fuel eco¬ 
nomy you want. And more... All the 
power you want. And more... All the 
riding comfort you want. And more... 

Now, don’t you think Sportif really is 
the superbike you’ve been waiting 
to own ? 
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'Clive Lloyd’s team is certainly 

not invincible 


Bob Willis, the former England captain, 
previews the Australia-West Indies Test series 


Sfi Australia are to end the West 
•«rijPdies’ domination of world Test 
cricket between now and the end of 
the year they must find a fourth top 
class bowler. 

Clive Lloyd’s team is certainly not 
invinable, despite their 5-0 thrashing 
ot England dumg our recent senes. 

The plain fact is that England do not 
have a bowling attack strong enough 
to wm matches on their own. 

1 have a lot of respect for the 
Australian pacemen. If they can keep 
fit throughout the series, Carl Rack* 


emann, Geoff Lawson and Rodney 
Hogg will pose the West Indies bats¬ 
men problems. 

But those three very fine bowlers 
will not be enough to beat LlOTd’s 
men. During the sununer, the Eng¬ 
land attack had the Wmdies m trouble 
on countless occasions, but we did not 
have the extra power to force the 
advantage and stop someone like Jeff 
Dujon or Clive himself staging a res¬ 
cue act from tower down the order. 

That is why Australia must be 
eqt^jpped with the extra top-class 
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bovder—a spinner or another quidk 
bowler—to have a reafistic chance of 
winning the senes. 

Two years ago, Terry Alderman 
was expert at doing the job of the 
fourth bowler, keeping things tight 
while the quickies took the rest. 
Unfortunately, Terry has had a few 
problems wiui injury and form, other¬ 
wise I would consider him for the 
‘warhorse’ role. 

Time IS not on the side of the 
Australians. The ‘fourth man’ must be 
found quickly. If he is, I think he could 



jPaul Allot Is congratulatsd Iw Derek Pringle after bOMrHng Desmond Haynm at Headingley In the third 

Teat of the 1984 Engian^West Indies series 





Run the Rath Marathon. 

In celebration of the human spirit 
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»»m the deciding factor. The West 
Indies batsmen are probably the most 
exadng to watch and certainly the 
most infuriating to bowl against. Be¬ 
cause of their desire to attack all the 
time, Greenidge, Haynes, Richards, 
Gomes & Co., often give you a chance 
early in their innings. 

It you don’t take it they will spend 
the rest of their time at the crease 
reminding you of the magnitude of 
your error ' Gordon Greenidge, for 
example, made massive scores 
imst England, includmg 214 not out 
ihe fifth day to wm the Lord’s Test, 
id another double century at Old 
Trafford, after giving early chances. 

When he was batting we were all 
reminded of the peat Sir Gary So¬ 
bers He let you We one chance— 
one only—and then gave the fielders 
plenty of exerase. 

If bowbng the West Indies out is Uie 
target Australia must achieve if they 
hope to win the senes, then batting 
against Michael Holding, Malcolm 
Marshall and Joel Gamer is obviously 
no cakewalk either. 

But 1 do not consider Uieir attack to 
be as fearsome as their all-pace line- 
p of the late Seventies For my 
loney the combination of Cohn Croft, 
idy Roberts, Joel Garner and 
^ ichael Holding was the greatest and 
most penetrative bowling arsenal in 
the history of Test cncket 
Ihe fact that off-spinner Roger 
Harper gets into the side demons¬ 
trates that the present bowbng is less 
threatening than four years ago, for I 
don’t believe that on good, Test-class 
wickets, spinners wm matches. 

Harper is a fine bowler but he will 
not run through a side of top class 
batsmen in the same way that Mar¬ 
shall or Gamer are capable of domg. 

I feel the present Australian battmg 
jis strong enough to score a lot of mns 
commg weeks. Graham Yallop, 
^ Border and Kim Hughes are now 
exMnenced intemation^ bats and 
although Kepler Wessels has his 
weaknesses he can be very effective. 
Also, I was pleased to see Wayne 
Hhilbps mchided m the squad for the 
one-day matches aramst India as he 
should make a useful contribution with 
the bat as well as behmd the stumps. 

One thing that will not help the 
Aussies IS the amount of cndcet they 
are playing. On retummg from the 
one-day senes m India, they faced the 
prospect of almost contmuous cncket 
thrpupi to March next year, 
hough it is currently the vogue to 
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VIv Richards savages the England bowling. According to the author, 
the Windies can be beaten. The question Is: how and by whom? 


play so much cncket, and the players 
are on very lucrative contracts to do 
so, 1 cannot believe that the number of 
games played is conducive to good 
performances. The players cannot be 
expected to be at their best all the 
time, and they will need to be against 
the West Indies 

But Kim Hughes can play a large 
part in directmg the pace of the senes 
to preserve the stamina of his players 
It will be up to him to keep control of 
the game while the West Indies are 
batting. 

For mstance, if after initial success 
by Horn;, Lawson or Rackemann, 
Chve Lloyd’s men are threatening to 
take control of the bowling, Rim 
should be prepared with a ^an for 
setting constructively defensive fields 
to stop them sconng 
In the past, people have been guilty 


of playmg the game at the pace the 
West Indies rebsh, playing mto their 
hands, llieir answer to au-out attack 
IS all-out attack and that can mean 
a devastating result. 

I am not talking about throwing in 
the towel, but Kim must be prepared 
to defend effectively to prevent his 
opponents running away with the in¬ 
itiative. 

If you can tie down the West Indies 
you have a chance of breaking 
through. There is nothmg they like 
less tfian being held up ui their perpe¬ 
tual chase for runs' 

This IS vdiere the extra bowler will 
be crucial. With him, Australia have a 
real chance of winning the senes. 
Without him, 1 feel the West Indies 
may mamtam their world domination 
into 1985 and beyond 
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Nine ain^ fine for Robson 

Lawrie McMenemy dwells on the prowess of Mark Hateley and 
Paul Mariner and the strict disciplinarian Brian Clough 


N o disrespect to Joe Jordan, but I 
would have liked Paul Mariner or 
Mark Hateley in my Southampton 
team. 1 tried to sign Mariner when he 
was at Ipswich, but couldn’t afford the 
£ 150,000 they were asking for him, 
and when Hatdey was at Portsmouth, 
I sometimes fantasised about hiift 
lining up alongside Danny Wallace and 
Steve Moran! 

Mariner and Hateley are the best of 
the centre forwards available to Eng¬ 
land’s manager Bobby Robson and, 
indeed, their battle for the team’s No. 
9 spot proved one of the biggest 
talkmg points concerning the opening 
World Cup qualifying tie against Fin¬ 
land at Wembley on 17 October. 

In England's previous match—the 
1-0 Wembley victory over East Ger¬ 
many—^Mariner filled the position, 
with Hateley on the substitutes’ 
bench. 1 believe that should be the 
case again this time. 

A number of people will argue that 
Hateley, who made his England de¬ 
but—as a substitute—in the 0-2 de¬ 
feat by the Soviets and then played in 
their matches against Brazil, Uruguay 
and Chile in the summer, should be 
kept in the team. 

Their mam reason lies in the fact 
that, at 22, Hateley is nine years 

E ager than Mariner and thus is 
e to have considerably more to 
offer England by the time of the World 
Cup finals in Mexico in 1986. 

But England still have to reach that 
stage of the competition and I feel that 
at this stage. Manner is a better bet 
than Hateley to help us achieve this 
because of his experience and record 
of consistent success at First Division 
and international levels. 

Hateley has made a tremendous 
start to his career m the Italian 
League which has, without doubt, the 
tightest and most ruthless defences in 
the world, but I think it is important to 

B ut his initial success into perspective, 
[is goals in AC Milan’s opening 
matches of the season have led to him 
being ranked above even Diego Mara¬ 
dona, but if and when he stops scor¬ 
ing, he will quickly discover how 
cruelly Italian ms can turn against 
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Lutiwr BiisMtt'->AC Milan hM 
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their heroes. 

At the moment, Hateley is at tk 
half-\ray stage of his ioumey to th 
top, whereas Mariner has been at th 
pinnacle for some time. 

It’s fair to say that the changes ” 
Hateley’s career since the end of las 
season have been staggering. 

His rise to international prominenc 
started when he scored one of th 
England goals in their 2-0 win ove: 
Brazil in rao, but it is almost certaii 
that he would not have been in th 
squad for that tour, let alone the team 
had so many of the established inter 
national stars not withdrawn throug 
club-calls or injuries. 

Bobby Robson was keen to hav 
Southampton striker Steve Moran a 
one of the replacements, but Stev 
couldn’t go to South America as th< 
trip clashed with the date of hi* 
marriage. Had Steve been available, 
am convinced that he would have bee. 
in the team for the Brazil match, a 
Hateley’s expense! 

When 1 was involved in negotiation; 
with Italy’s Verona for the transfer c 
Joe Jordw to Southampton, I was toit 
that AC Milan bought Hateley fror. 
Portsmouth for £ 915.000 just on tht 
stren^ of his Brazil performance. It 
fact, T have it on good authority tha 
this was the only time they had eve: 
seen him in action! 

This is not uncommon in Italy and 
indeed, I understand that AC Miiar 
had a similarly scant knowledge c 
Luther Blissett when they bought 
from Watford for £ 1 miBion 
season. 

1 don’t think anyone in Englanc 
really expected Blissett to make ar 
impact in Italy. With his explosive 
pace, and ph 3 rsical strength, Blissett is 
at his most effective when chasini 
balls hit into the spai^ behind defen¬ 
ders, but with most teams in Italj 
using a sweeper, such a service U 
usuwy futile there. 

1 think Blissett might have adjuster 
to Italian football through improvinf 
his ball control—and particularly hU 
firat touch—but that would have taker 
time which AC Milan weren't ^e- 
pared to give him. ,> 

f \ 
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One of the reasons why I feel 
Hateley has made a good start with 
AC is his abiuty in the air. 
Because of the manner in which the 
rame IS played in countries outside 
Britain—the attacking build-up is 
usually slow and methodical, with the 
ball being kept on the ground—Con¬ 
tinental defenders are rarely happy 
when forced to deal with the more 
direct, aerial assault of English 
V<ime teams. 

r1 nere was a good example in Wrex¬ 
ham’s extraorranary European Cup- 
Winners’ Cup triumph over Porto in 
Portugal. With a 1-0 lead from the first 
leg, they fought back from 0-3 to 3-4 
in the second to progress to the next 
round—against Roma!—on the away 
goals rule. 

Wrexham’s decisive goal was 
scored by their 6ft. 3in. centre for¬ 
ward Jim Steel and then: manager 
Bobby Roberts commented: "They 
just couldn’t defend against our sort of 
football—we made their international 
defenders Perreira and Eurico look 
like a couple of posers. Really, we mt 
^way with things that we woulmi’t 
wve got away with against most 
fourth Division teams.’’ 

' Hateley’s power in the au* was first 
brought to my attention by Allan Ball 
last season, when Ball was Port¬ 
smouth's youth team coach. “He’s as 
good m the air as anyone I have seen, ’’ 
Bally told me. He’s like his father 
Tony in that department, but is quick¬ 
er and more mobile than his dad was! 
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1 am sure that he has a tremendous 
England future, if his development is 
maintained, but for the tune being, I 
would not advocate him displacing 
Paul Mariner. 
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^Jii^eanwhile, on the home front if any 
Am are gomg to pip big-city giants 
Ike Arseni and Maiu^ster United in 
this season’s championship race, I 
suggest that Brian Clough’s Notting¬ 
ham Forest are as good an outside bet 
. as any. Clougjiie, of course, has fi- 

S red in a number of unexpected 
)tball success stories. Indeed, when 
it comes to wmrking near soccer 
miracles, tins man is m a class of tus 
own. 

One Forest performan(% which 
vividly illustrates the talents of the 
man was season’s UEFA Cup 

J ory over Celtic, when Forest beat 
Scots 2-1 in firont of a 67,000 
tic Park crowd after being held 04). 
le first leg at home, Ctou^iie must 
take mud) <» the credit fiv it, due to 



Bobby H ob e o n k ee n to hove Blevo Morwi 
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the manner in which he prepared his 
team for the second leg. 

They arrived m Scotland a couple of 
days t^fore the match, and Clough 
immediately took his placers to tin 
I Glasgow pub owned by Celtic mana- 

• ger David Hay. I’m told that he 
: ordered two rounds of drinks for 
I them, pa 3 nng fur them himself and 
' ordering the second to be put on 
I Hay’s slate! 

Clough’s somewhat unorthodox 
I preparation for this high-tension 
I game, wh'ch included a round or two 
i ot goif.hadthe effect of relaxing his 
I team. From what I saw of the match 
on TV, they were absolutely superb. 

I I have got as close to Clou^ as any 
Furst Division manager, and must say 
that apart from admiring him as a 

• professional, I like him immensely as a 
person. His media image is that of an 
arrogant, abrasive man but 1 have 
found this very misleading. Behind 
that rather unflattering facade, he is 
one of the warmest and most gener¬ 
ous football pros 1 know. 

One of the things Clough and I have 
in common is that we are both family 
men and like to keep that side of our 
lives pnvate. We also have similar 
views on the game, although due to 
the differences between us in tem¬ 
perament, 1 tend to voice mine less 
fordbly! 

We bump into each other in the 
unlikeliest of places. For example, I 
was surprised to.see him—wearing an 
old cloth cap—at Notts County’s 
ground prior to Southampton’s mid¬ 
week league match there last season. 
He watched the game from the ter¬ 
races, with his two lads. 

Not long afterwards, my wife and 1 
attended a Frank Sinatra concert at 
London’s Royal Festival Hall and 
when the lights went on at the end. 1 
caught sight of Mr and Mrs Clou^ 
sitting Just two rows in front of us! A 
great Sinatra fan is Clough. Another 
thing we have in common is that we’ve 
both acquu-ed a reputation for bringing 
out the best in “problem" players. 

I consider that all teams need big- 
name footballers who can provide a 
touch of star-quality to their perform¬ 
ances, but due to the temperament of 
so many men in that category, a lot of 
managers tend to be wary of them. 
That is not a criticism wtuch can be 
levelled .it Cbugh. 

Brian is a strict discipUnanan, but at 
the same time he appreciates that it’s 
impotW|g to treat his players as 
adults,'%nd allow their individual per- 
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sonalities to blossom. To a great 
extent, he will never attempt to crush 
a rebellious spirit, because this is one 
of the hallmarks of most outstanding 
footballers. 

His greatest attribute is his ability 
to motivate. A number of the players 
who have worked with him con^ilain 
that they rarely saw him during the 
weejc, but then this is one of the 
reasons why 1 feel his style of man- 
agenwnt has proved so effective. I 



don’t think his teams would respond to 
him as well as they do if they were 
eiiposed to las eccentricity—and his 
acid tongue—too often. 

Clou|^ can be somewhat dismissive 
in his treatment of big-name fooifbal- 
lers, a deliberate ploy by him to keep 
their feet on the ground. His reputa¬ 
tion in this department led to a con¬ 
siderably embarrassing incident for 
me when die Southampton and Not-» 
tingham Forest teams found ther^,, 
selves sharing the same hotel in Spain 
during a mid-season break in 1976/77. 

We had some extremely strong- 
minded individualists in those days— 
Alan Ball, Peter Osgood, Jim Steele, 
Mike Channon, for example—and one 
day they invited Clough to have a 
dr^ with them..tand told them what 
they thought about his approach to his 
job. Feewg that “he ruled by fear”, 
they made it clear that they could 
never play for someone like hun and I 
think Brian retorted that he wouldn’t 
have some of them at his club anyway. 

1 felt our lads had been out of order, 
if only because 1 knew that Clough 
would use that conversation to wmd ' 
up his Forest team on the nextij* 
occasion they played us. 

In fact, we met Forest at the City 
ground shortly afterwards, in a match 
which was abandoned due to mist with 
Southampton leading 1-0. 

Before the kick-off, 1 told our play¬ 
ers in no uncertain terms to avcm 
anything vriuch might incite the crowd 
and Forest men and remember that 
when we scored, through Nick 
Holmes, they just frooped back fm: 
the re-start with their hands kept 
close to their sides! 


I also remember Larry Lloyd having 
a go at Peter Osgood. The ref didn’t, 
see it, but Foresrs assistant manage 


Peter Taylor did—and discii^inf^ 
LlOTd. 

Forest won the re-played match 
2 -1...and, of course, went mi to dindi 


a place in the First Division that 
season. I can’t speak too highly of 
Clou^ for the job he has done there. 
He has completely re-built^the Forest 
team, introducing a number of 
youngsters into the side, and yet thdy 
have continued to give a good aixount 
of themselves. 


He has proved beyond doubt that 
he is (me of the best managers in the 


Instoty of British footbaU. Inat’s why, 
when the present champkmtiiip lead¬ 
ers Arsenri, ate lobking ova Uict < 
shoulders, they should keep then 
eyes on Nottinglam Forest ' 
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Mark Hateley 

No more the ‘gentle giant’ 


T he transformation in Mark 
Hateley's life during the last five 
months makes one blink with diste- 
^ In May, Hateley, 22, finished his 
”5 season with Portsmouth in the 
Soimd Division with a creditable 25 
.goals, yet the club was only 16th in 
the table, llien his playing and finaii- 
iial fortunes erupted. 

In June, Hateley scored m his hrst 
full Encjand match, in a memorable 
2 ^ defeat of Brazil in Rio, and later 
that month, Italian giants AC Milan 
paid Portsmouth £915,000 for his 
services with Hateley landing a 
£50,000 signmg-on fee and a three- 
year contract worth £200,000. 

Now the 6ft. 1 in. Hateley is already 
making those who doubted his capac¬ 
ity to score goals in the ruthlessly 
onipetitive Italian League choke on 
E'lr spaghetti. He has been averag- 
a goal a game there, and is now 
ting hailed an even better sigimg 
an imports such as Maradona, Zico 
and Platini! 

“I love it in Italy,” Hateley enth¬ 
uses. ‘TTie crowds are absolutely 
fanatical They scream their heads off 
every time they see me. I can hardly 
walk down the street because there 
are so many people around. 1 seem to 
have been accepted by the locals—not 
just because I’ve scored a few goals, 
but because I try hard. The Italians 
like players uiio give it everything." 

Hateley's instant success has res¬ 
tored the credibility of E^sh strik- 
kswn the eyes of the Italians, wiping 
J,. ^the memory of Luther Blissett, 
A(t Milan's recruit from Watford last 
season who ma^ed just two goals in 
his winter of oiscontent there. It has 
also provided a boost to England's 
World Cup chances. 

Hateley, who was used as a substi¬ 
tute in last month’s 1-0 win over East 
Genpany at Wembley, received a 
better opportunity to ^monstrate his 
dazzling form to an English audience 
when the national team began its 
assault on the World Cup with a 
qualifying game against Finlind. Bob¬ 
by Robson, the England manager, has 
hi^d that Hatelev will occupy a 
^^r tide come Mexico 1986. 
jmobson says: Tve t(dd Mark'this is 


just the beginning. He showed in 
South America that he can get on the 
end of crosses, has aggression and 
mobility and the correct attitude.” 

Such enthusiasm for Hateley's ta¬ 
lents IS endorsed by Alan Biley, his 
striking partner at Portsmouth last 
season. Biley, the former Cambridge, 
Derby and Everton forward who 
shared 43 goals with Hateley, says: 
“We struck up an immediate under¬ 
standing. It was round pegs into round 
holes. Mark made it easy for me 
because he has no real weak link. He 
is powerful, quick, has a wallop in 
either foot and is brilliant in the air. He 
is a target man, hut not a lumbering 
battering-ram. He is skilful and 
mobile. Mark keeps in touch and is 
really full of himself at die moment. 
Good luck to him. 

“He must play an important part in 
the next World Cup. If you look 
around the country, probably only 
Paul Mariner is his equal as a target 
man but Mariner has ‘j^aked’.Mark is 
a sensible sort of bloke,” Biley adds. 
“Very ordinary really. He likes a beer 
and a lau^ and he's not at all big¬ 
headed. Im sure his game will im¬ 
prove HI Italy and having Ray Wilkins 
out there with him must help him 
S0ttl6 

Wilkins cost AC Milan £1,400,000 
from Manchester United and, not 
surprisingly, he and Hateley spend 
much of tneir spare time together. Yet 
for a time, the pair were unhappy 
because, contrary to their contract, 
the club failed to provide them with a 
house and car alter two months of 
waiting, living in hotels and using 
taxis, WiHtins and Hateley actually 
bought aeroplane tickets and were 
ready to return to En^dand. 

Only a late intervention by Milan’s 
President, Giusi Farina, prevented 
their departure. They were each 


MIoveitinltaly.The 
crowds are absolutely 
fanatical. They scream 
their heads off every 
time they see me.’ 


given use of a Mercedes and shown 
the villas where they would live— 
once the buildings were completed. 

Mark is the son of Tony Hateley, 
the former Notts County, Aston ViDa, 
Chelsea, Liverpool, Coventry, Birm¬ 
ingham, Notts County md Oldham 
centre forward. Hateley senior was 
renowned for his ability in the air but, 
conscious of his limitations in other 
departments, he set out to ensure 
that his son would be a more complete 
footballer. 

In addition to his own coaching of 
Mark, Tony, now a representative for 
a Lancashire brewery, advised him to 
start his career at Coventry, He knew 
their reputation for developing young 
players and was an admirer of Gordon 
Milne and Ron Wylie, the Hi^^ld 
Road management team at the time. 

But Mark had difficulty escaping 
from his fatiier’s shadow. "I was 
trying to make my own way in the 
game. But I thought I only got a 
mention because of dad. Sometimes it 
made me cringe.” He was signed by 
Portsmouth for £190,000 in May 
1983...and his liaison with their mana¬ 
ger Bobby Campbell proved his turn¬ 
ing pdnt. 

Campbell puts it this way: “Mark 
was wiiat one might call a *gende 
giant’ when we started working 
together, in that he didn’t really ex¬ 
ploit his physique enough. If tiungs 
weren't going his way, he d be inclin^ 
to drift out of a game. 1 kept niggBng 
at him—almost bullying him—and Hie 
to think that 1 made hnn more aware 
of the need to show greater fire and 
agression.” 

Hateley’s increased physical com¬ 
mitment caused him to suffer varying 
degress of concussion four times last 
season. Four, indeed, is a si^iificant 
number in his soccer career. He has 
scored that number of goals in rames 
for both England Youth and Under-21 
sides. 

In Italy, Hateley has already been 
sent off for retaliation—in a pre-season 
warm-up match—but that is just the 
type of approach guaranteed to endear 
ram to the Italians. They love a trier 
and a goalscorer. They love Marie 
Hateley, 




English Football 


Nothing to leave to chance 

As British clubs prepare for the start of their 1984/85 
European Champions Cup, Cup-Winners Cup and UEFA' 
Cup challenge, Tottenham’s captain Steve 
Perryman admits that it won’t be just skill that will decide , > 
the destination of these trophies ^ 


I T is easy to be taken by suiprise in 
European competitions, which is 
why 1 think it is essential that clubs 
show meticulous attention to detail in 
their preparation for matches. Experi¬ 
ence behind the scenes is as important 
as it is on the pitch. Everything must 
be right —nothing should be left to 
chance. 

I don’t know whether Continental 
clubs deliberately set out to create 
problems for visiting teams, but they 
certainly don’t do you any favours. 
For example, it’s not unusual for the 
opposition to find that training facilities 
have been conveniently forgotten or 
that somebody has not bothered to 
provide any footballs! 

In the past, I have tended to be 
critical of Tottenliam’s preparations 
for European Cup matches, but these 
days our arrangements for food, 
equipment, travel and hotels etc. are 
spot on. For me, that’s one of the 
main rea.sons why Tottenham won the 
UEFA Cup last season. 

The stunt-pulling by Continental 
teams on the field never ceases to 
amaze me. I’m convinced that some 
clubs actually give their ball-boys a 
team talk before a match, to get them 
to disrupt the opposing side’s rhythm! 
One of the ways this can be achieved 
is through those lads taking their time 
over retrieving balls which have been, 
knocked out of play by their own 
team. It’s amazing how much more 
quickly they react when the opposition 
put the ball over the touchline. 

British clubs are now using this 
ploy, too. When Dundee United met 
Roma in the European Champions 
Cup semi-final first leg.at Tannadice 
last season, they used their appren¬ 
tice pros as ball-boys! 

Another favourite form of European 
Cup gamesmanship concerns the way 
in which substitutions are sometimes 
made. The player coming off will be 
informec^well in advance, thus enabl- 
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ing him to get into the furthest posi¬ 
tion from the dug-out by the time his 
number is held up. He will then drift 
off as slowly as possible and, indeed, 
he can waste even more time by 
making a show of not wanting to go. 

It’s difficult for opposing teams to 
avoid becoming uptight in these sort 
of situations, which brings me back to 
what I was saying earlier about the 
importance of clubs having plenty of 
European Cup experience. 

No English League lub can touch 
Liverpool in that department, and 1 am 
very optimistic about their chances of 
retaining the Champions Cup this sea¬ 
son. Ttey have now captured the 
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trophy in four of the last seven 
seasons, and there is little doubt that 
this record will give them a big 
psychological edge. 1 like to think that 
Everton (Cup-Winners Cup), Man¬ 
chester United, Queens Park Ran¬ 
gers, Southampton, Nottingham 
Forest and, of course, Tottenham 
(UEFA Cup) also do well. 

It will be a tremendous experience 
for their young players. I will never 
forget Tottenham's UEFA Cup semi¬ 
final against AC Milan in Italy in 1972, 
the year we won the trophy for th,-; 
first time. I was only 20 then, and tl^' 
way in which the experienced prd* 
handled the intimidating atmos 
phere—Milan’s fans banged on the 
sides of our coach when we arrived at 
the ground, and rockets and fireworks 
rained down on us as we inspected the 
pitch—had a big influence on me. 

1 matured as a footballer in the 
same way as the youngsters who have 
been members of our UEFA (iup 
squad in recent seasons. 

One of the biggest factors in the 
European Cup success of Eng^h 
League teams is our commitment We 
have to show that week in week out in 
the Lea^e because skill alone 
never win you the ChampionsV^ 
'That is not so much the case in ot#^" 
countries, where there is not as muoh 
strength in depth. 

It has long b^n argued that Briti^ 
footballers la^ behind their Continent^ 
counterparts in terms of basic tedinic> 
al skills, but it has to be taken into 
account that the pace of the game in 
Britain is qukker and therefore our 
players don’t have as much time and 
space (X) the ball. 

'This is one of the reasons why we 
at Tottenham derive so much eqjov- 
ment from our European Cup matdi* 
es. It also helps explain why inost 
British teams will command a mpat 
deal of respect in the Champions Cda 
Cup Winners Cup and UEFA Cup./; 













Hemant Kumai^s 
quest for perfection 

Subhash Sarcar met the young athlete 


EMANT KUMAR PATEL. Re¬ 
member the name. He is a nme- 
-year-old long jumper and could 
conceivably turn out to be a bright 
prospect for India. 

He IS not cast in the classic mould of 
Asiad record holder T.C. Yohannan, 
star of the Teheran Asian Games, but 
India has never had it so good after 
Yohannan’s premature exit. 

Patel, only the second mtemational 
athlete to emerge from the Stale of 
Onssa, won the long jump bronze at 
the recent junior mtemational meet at 
Seoul He was also an automatic 
choice for the Kathmandu South Asia 
Federation Games where he produced 
iis best leap of 7 33 metres to take 
le gold 

Talent—when you are speaking of 
'cmant Patel—is not in short supply, 
odching IS. 

When asked in Kathmandu about; his 
coaching programme, he said de¬ 
jectedly: “Coach? I’ve never really 
been tramed by anyone. I can only 
think of two people who helped with 
my trainmg: Brajamohan Dhar and 
Anand Clmdra Naik. They are not 
coaches, but secretanes of the Sun- 
dergarh district volleyball and athletics 
associations, respectively.” 

Hemant is an undergraduate from 
Mundagaon village, 17 km from Sun- 
dergarh. The eldest of three 
i^^j^dren in a farrmng family, his first 
is soccer. In fact, he has the 
I distinction of having represented his 
university m the all-lndia varsity 
tournament at Ragiur. Even today, 
when he is not trainmg, he is happiest 
plamg soccer. 

August 1982 was the turning point 
of Patel’s Me. It was during the 
district athletics meet, that he was 
advised to try the 100 m event smee 
he had proved his fleetfootedness as a 
soccer forward. "I came first in the 
race but the story didn’t end there. 1 
was then advised to try the long jump 
and again 1 wem,” said Hemant, even 
a^he apologist that he coiM not 
^member the distance. 

the All-India Rural Meet at 


Karnataka the same year, and he 
shattered the existmg long jump re¬ 
cord with a leap of 6.49 m. Like most 
rural athletes, Hemant did not pos 
sess a pair of spikes, but his leap was 
definitely an outstanding feat by ex- 
istmg standards. “I thought I’d take 
this event seriously, but back home no 
one came to my aid No one knew 
specifications of a long jump pit, so I 
gave up the idea and began to play 
football once again.” The memory 
clearly brings clouds of pain 

Big time competition came to him in 
1903 dunng the Calcutta Inter-State 
Athletics. Prior to leaving for the 
meet he had his first experience under 
a coach at the 20-day Cuttack camp. 
Coach B. Das Mahapalra recognised 
Uie lad’s talent and Hemant leaped 
6.90, an improvement of 41 cen¬ 
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timetres in nearly six months. He 
could ultimately have wrested the 
gold from Haryana’s Jai Singh but 
encountered health problems, takmg 
third sjiot with 6.64 m. 

Back home, the story was the 
same. He resumed his football and 
there were no more jumpmg sessions 
until tt'. Delhi Inter-State Athletics 
Meet weie he did a commendaWe 
seven metres. In preparation for the 
Bombay Open Athletics Meet, he 
came under the guidance of K.M. 
Chalteijee and G.B Das at the Cut- 
lack camp. 

In a field of seasoned jumpers, the 
youngster triumphed with a lem of 
7 04 metres, setting an Onssa State 
record He was immediately selected' 
for the national camp at Bangalore for 
the Seoul international meet where he 
won the bronze with a incredible leap 
of 7 10 m 

A few days later, at Kathmandu, he 
soared to 7 33 m For Hemant, this 
was his proudest moment. 

Will the NIS or the federation take 
care of this lad? Or will he be one of 
those innumerable athletes who never 
reach their jieak? He has the talent 
that IS required, but needs encourage 
ment and finances to bring it to 
fruition. 



Olympian Shiny Abraham racantly broke Maniit Sonl’a dacada 
old record In the 1 JSOOm, clocking 4:39.4 at the All India YMCA 
Athlatica Meat in Delhi. The picture ahowa Shiny finishing the 
4x400m relay at the Kathmandu SAF Qamea 
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Spurs flicker briefly 

PremenAddy 



I! 
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I T was a magic evening for Tot-1 
tenham when th(^ played host to 
mighty Liverpool. Merseysiders 
have simply not been their usual 
selves this season but such is their 
formidable reputation that nobody, 
least of all their fellow professionals, 

[ have been brash enough to write them 
off as yet. 

, Like any team off colour, the hope 
is that changes on the field would 
make the formation click. So Joe 
Fagan dropped Kenny Dalglish, wlra if . 
the truth be told, has been well shoA- 
of his dominating best. The visioi^ 
appears to be more constricted, the 
passes less incisive, the ability to turn 
opponents ■ from . near the box less 
assured. With Souness gone and bis 
erstwhile partner in midfield strug¬ 
gling, the side is apt to blow a fuse 
with disturbing frequency. 

Well, they did just that at White 
Hart Lane, where Spurs, thanks to a 
first-half goal by Garth Crooks took 
full points from the encounter. Crooks 
has struck a rare streak ever since his 
summons from the reserves because 
of Clive Allen’s suspension and injury. 

True, after the inteival, Liverpool 
recovered some of their lost zest and , * 
in the dying minutes of the game, a > 
shot from Paul Walsh seemed des- “ 
lined for the Spurs net when Ray 
Clemence, formerly of Liverpool and 
England, turned the clock back and 
made the sort of save that makes 
victory all the sweeter and defeat 
more galling. 

Then Spurs had climbed to the top 
of the First Division and they were 
knocked off their perch the following 
day.. Arsenal, looking more dangerous 
by. the week, thrashed hapless Leices¬ 
ter City 4-1, with Charlie Nicholas 
masterminding two of their goals and 
missmg a penalty. One cannot recall 
an Arsenal side with quite such aw 
invincible air since they achieved thP/ 
coveted double of the League and Cupf 
in 1971-72. 

Manchester United surged forward 
after their recent 1-3 setback against 
Aston Villa. Playing West Ham at 
home, they performed as efficiently 
and as devastatingjy as ^y particle 
bser beam gun by blasting the East 
Londoners (among the best in the 
country) 5-1. 

United’s Scottish trio of Alan Brazil, 
Gordon McQueen and Gordon 
Strachan were as potent as Scotch 
vdiiskies, while their Danish ace Jes- 
per Olson wove ma^cai patterns thik 
would have done justice to Ham 
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Anderson himself. With tiiem were 
Bryan Robson and Remi Moses who 
went back and forth with the precision 
and power of steam pistons. Brazil’s 
goal m particular was a pearl. He had 
recently plumbed the depths with a 
loss of form, change of clubs, and the 
inevitable barracking of crowds. 

In third place are Sheffield Wednes¬ 
day. the surprise packet this year, 
who beat Luton 2-1. They displayed 
;4normous drive' and power, with Imre 
' waradi. Chapman and Lyons outstand¬ 
ing in their individual and combined 
roles. 

Arsenal lead the table with 22 
points from 10 games. Spurs are 
second with 19, Wednesday third with 
18, Manchester United fourth with 17 
and Nottingham Forest fifth, also with 
17 points but with an inferior goal 
difference. 

Forest were convincin^y beaten by 
West Bromwich Albion, who had just 
sold their black striker Cyril Re@s to 
Coventry, 4-1. Mackenzie and 
Thompson, with a hattrick, scored for 
. Albion while Boyer pulled one back for 
% Forest. 

\ At the bottom of the table, Watford 
jfat long last registered their first 
^ League win of the season when they 
beat Chelsea in a3-2 thriller. Watford 
were behind for much of the match but 
their relentless determination to break, 
the jinx saw them through. Things 
fi'om now must surely get better, 
lliey do, after all, have class players 
in Luther Blisset, an England stiver 
and John Barnes, an iiitemational win¬ 
ger whose goal last summer against 
Brazil brought back memories of Pele 
and Garrincha. 

In the Second Division, Portsmouth 
lead the table with 24 roints from 10 
matches, followed by Blackburn, Ox- 
'Jlrd and Birmin^iam with 23, 22 and 
fil points, respectively. Portsmouth 
have been in the doldrums for years. 
Pew win recall, that way back in 1948, 
they actually took the First Divincm 
title. A few years ago they had slid to 
the fourth. Today they are in the 
second and may be back to the first, if 
they can keep up their present run to 

In Scotland, Aberdeen cling pre¬ 
cariously to their place at the h^d of 
the premier division by the slenderest 
of margins. They have 17 points from 
10 games, with Celtic breathing down 
‘^eIr necks with 16 and Rangers a 
r two points adrift. 

Aberdeen beat Dundee 2-1, while 
Celtic cantered to a 3-ral victo^ over 



Hibernian and Rangers coasted home 
to a 2-0 win against St Mirren. 

It. was the World Cup qualifying 
rounds which held the public atten¬ 
tion. England played the amateurs of 
Finland and slammed them 5-nil, with 
Mark Hateley scoring 2 of these and 


having a hand m another. 'Ihe 22- 
year-old Hateley, who was playing for 
Portsmouth a few months ago but is 
now enjoying the European limeli^t 
in Italy, may prove to be the lethal 
striker Englwd have been looking for 
these past years. 
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Tigers go on a rampage 


IT has been 
baseball all 
the way in 
recent 
weeks. The 
climax of 
the season 
was the 
‘world 
series’ 
games between Detroit Ti¬ 
gers and San Diego Padres. 
Let us translate that a bit. 
Baseball is the American 
counterrart of cncket in 
India. The national cham- 
mnship is called the World 
Miies even though other 
baseball playing nations like 
Japan are not involved. The 
teams do not represent any 
of the states of the Union, 
but are pnvately owned 
clubs. Two teams enter the 
world series from two diffe¬ 
rent leagues, the American 
League and the National 
League. The clubs play a 
good number of games to 
get into the World Senes. 

This year’s winners, De*- 
troit Tigers, won 104 
matches and lost 58 in the 
regular season. The world 
senes is a best-of-seven 
tournament with the venue 
rotating between the home 
grounds of the competi¬ 
tors. 



San Diego Padres were 
suninse wuiners of the 
National League. They 
trailed 0-2 against Chicago 
Cubs in the best-of-five 
play-off, but became the 
first ever team in their 
league’s history to recover 
from that margin to win the 
series. But luck did not 
come to their aid m the 
finals agamst the Tigers, 
who eventually prov^ to 
be the most consistent 
team of the year. They 
opened with a win in San 
Diego, conceded the 
second to the Padres and 
swept the next three in a 
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row to win ui style. 

The Detroit fans had a 
strange way of celebrating 
the finale of the 61st World 
Senes. Hundreds ot them 
went wild and set fire to 
whatever they could po.ss- 
ibly find. One police car 
was burned and two de- 


Ueberroth, who took over 
as the cluef administrator of 
baseball in the United 
States in the first week of 
October, had to face his 
first test within a week. 
ITie umpures went on strike 
on the eve of the play-offs 
to determine the National 



Peter V. Ueberroth—yet anottier Job well done 


mobshed and 34 persons 
were arrested for noting. 
Another instance of vio¬ 
lence took place on the 
following day, at a victory 
celebration, and a police¬ 
man was stabbed. 

While Detroit was burn¬ 
ing m Its glory, Peter V. 
Ueberroth, the successful 
organiser of the Los 
Angeles Olympics, was 
scoring another impressive 
win in the baseball arena. 


League and American 
League champions. 
Amateur umpures officiated 
the first match of the play¬ 
off, but the new commis¬ 
sioner stepped nght in and 
offered to mediate. The 
umpires agreed and came 
back to work. 

Ueberroth acted as ttie 
arbitrator between the 
umpires and the owners 
and his decision was agreed 
upon as binding. He sided 


with the major demand df 
the umpires, but at die 
same time conceded some 
of the terms proposed by 
the owners. Another verv, 
deficate and diplomatic job^ 
was successfully performed^ 
by the master business¬ 
man, Ueberroth. He has 
taken up the most difficult 
administrative job in Amer¬ 
ican pro sports. But the 
million-dollar man of the 
LA. Olympics seems to 
have things pretty well 
under his control right 
away. Major league base¬ 
ball has a number of major 
problems and Ueberroth 
certainly has his woik cut 
out for the next couple of 
years. 


Team America’ 
Is tops 

WHILE things are look¬ 
ing up for baseball, Amer- 
Kan soccer seems to be 
going from bad to worse. In 
a country which has mil¬ 
lions of soccer-crazy im¬ 
migrants from the Soudi 
American countries, this 
rame should be a natural 
nit. Somehow, the adminis¬ 
tration of it has been unsuc¬ 
cessful so far. 'The ^amor¬ 
ous Cosmos which brouf^L* 
‘Black Pearl’ Pele and interJw 
national attention to soccei* 
in this country was traded 
in August Wamo' Com¬ 
munications sold it to for¬ 
mer Cosmos star, Gewgio 
China^ who already owns 
another club in Rome. 

The US natiqpal team 
has been revived once 
again under the tide ‘Team 
America”. Former Cosmos 
idayer Rkky Davis leads 
the combination cff seven 
Cosmos players and 14 
members of the US Olymt 
pic team. The tean| 
achieved a small measurd 
of success last week in Los 




Angeles by winning the 
Cohimbus Cup. an exhibi- 
bon tournament Davis led 
his team to a 3-1 wm over 
El Salvador by scoring a 
crucial goal after the team 
were tied at 1-1. Mexico 
defeated Columbia in 
another match. The U.S. 
beat Columbia in its second 
match. The Mexko-EI Sal- 
ndor match ended in a 
^wl, givingthe title to the 
T.S. team. That match was 
a rou^ affair from the 
startm^ whistle. In the. 
33rd minute of the secotxl 
half, the referee stopi^ 
the match after meeting 
four Salvadorans. Mexico, 
which led 1-0 at this stage 
was declared winners, but 
the U.S. had a higl^r goal 
average. 

Mexico, the hosts of the 
1986 World Cup, were eli¬ 
minated from the Cup Qual- 
. ifying Round m 1982 by Ei 
jl^lvador. Ever since, ail 
Jlne matches between the 
f two teams have been vio¬ 
lent. The venue of the 
aborted game just hap¬ 
pened to he the site of the 
Olympics Itself. Perhaps 
that lucky site could very 
weU become the good luck 
charm for the American 
soccer team. 

It’S tfnM for 
comobacks and 
dabuta 

. THE boxing scene has 
^n dull for quite a while, 
-'“yiiecially since the Larry 
Bolmes-Gerry Coetzee 
bout has been postponed. 
The only bout worth inter- 
nadonai attention was be¬ 
tween Thomas Hearns and 
Fred Hutchings. Hearns 
won hands down in the 
third round and successfiil- 
ly defended his World Box¬ 
ing Council title. 

Once again, ft is com¬ 
eback time. Gerry Cooney 
was ba^ in the ring after a 
ap (ft 37 months aftm: h^ 
^s to Larry Holmes. His 
ypeback ms been post- 
' several times in re¬ 


cent months due to re¬ 
ported injures. However, 
on September 29, Co(Hiey, 
the 28-year-old New Yor¬ 
ker, stopped Phihp Brown 
in the fourth round in a bout 
at Anchorage, 4,800 miles 
away from home. The tap 
to Alaska won him 
$300,000 m prize money 
and a new lease for his 
career. 

His managers announced 
a campaign for Cooney to 
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Another former victim of 
Larry Holmes is also stag¬ 
ing a comeback. Marvis 
Frazier, the son of Joe Fra¬ 
zier, says that he makes no 
excuses for his loss. He is 
keen to come back gradual¬ 
ly. His October 23 bout 
agamst Bernard Benton will 
be a crucial test that could, 
possibly determine his fti- 
ture m this sport 

Five U.S. Olynqxans will 
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Marvl* Fnotor—on the coimback trail 


become “Amenca's Filt¬ 
er.” He wore red, white 
and blue mstead of tiie Irish 
green that has been his 
trade mark. Is the new 
package goftw to (ftiange 
the p^uct? Cmly time wiU 
telL Cooney hail to go all 
the way to Alaska to regain 
he confidence. One won¬ 
ders if he could take the 
pressure of competing 
close to home in the coming 
months^ 


make theu* debut m profes¬ 
sional boxing at Madison 
Square Garden in New 
York on November 15. 
Mark Breland, Pemell Whi¬ 
taker, Tyrell Biggs, Marie 
Taylor and controversial 
bronze medallist Evander 
Holyfieki have signed con¬ 
tracts for a combined 10 
mjUkm doUars. Each has 
received over $ 100,000 for 
the b(xit That gives each 
boxer $ 400,00 more on 
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their debut than what Sugar 
Ray Leonard received for 
his first bout in 1976. At 
tl» request of the boxers, 
the tickets for thdr Garden, 
fight will be free. Ei^ty 
per cent of tte tickets wifi 
be distnbuted throu^ a 
contest sponsored by a 
New York city newspaper. 
The Daily News. 

The tennis 
machine 

AT last Martina Navrati¬ 
lova has broken the 10- 
year-old record of Chris 
Evert-Uoyd for the hi^st 
number of consecutive 
wms. Navratilova went to 
Florida, Chris Evert’s 
home state with a 55-match 
streak vriiich tied her with 
Chns. She left with a 60- 
match streak after beating 
hi|^ school student Michel¬ 
le Torre, who had elimin¬ 
ated the likes of Kathy 
Rinaldi and Lisa Bonder. 

Martina’s long-awaited 
break came throu^ a win 
over 16-year-old Melissa 
Brown of New York. It did 
not come easy at all. The 
ro. 56 player of the world 
was not a senous threat to 
Martina, but the weather 

r is were. It took Martina 
hours to complete the 
match. She led Brown 4-1 
before ram stopped the 
contest. On the foUoMring 
day. It was resumed twice 
and stopped. Finally, but 
not before that evemng, 
Martina won 6-1,6-2. Mar¬ 
tina went cm to beat Wendy 
Turnbull before over- 
powermg young Torre in 
her first maL 
Martina is taking five 
weeks off before the Au¬ 
stralian Open vriiich coidd 
give her the traditional 
Grand Prix honours. Sim 
wants to go even further, 
"12 months witimut los¬ 
ing.” Her last loss came at 
the hands of Hana Mandli- 
kova in Oakland, last Janu¬ 
ary. Ri^t now even tlm 
weather gods seem to be 
heftiless against her deter¬ 
mination. 
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Can I beat Dannie Llllae’a record of 355 
Teat wicketa? I’d need both arma and both 
legs amputated If I’m not to 

Ian Botham after bagging his 300th Test 
wicket 


He Is an Intimidating player. He la not nice 
tome 

Bernhard Langer after he lost to Severiano 
Ballesteros in the final of the Suntory World 
Match Play Golf championship 

I started aa a left winger, dreaming about 
scoring goals, but they put me back and 
back until I finished as goalkeeper 

Lev Yashin, Russia's best goalkeeper ever, 
talking about his glorious career after his leg 
was amputated 

The Moscow Games were venf, very sue* 
ceasful and the Los Angeles Games were 
very, very very successful 

Juan Samaranch, the president of the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee, at a news confer¬ 
ence in New Delhi 


The British Davis Cup team had been 
living beyond their means 

Paul Hutchins, Britain's Davis Cup team 
captain, on their relegation from the World 
Group to the European Zone following their 
14 loss to Yugoslavia 

1 never have any pain. I’m Just drowsy all 
tha time and it bothers me that people 
don’t understand me 

Muhammad Ali talking about his recent spell 
of Illness 


It’s not that Kasparov Is playing badly. 

In fact, Kasparov la playing well. It Is |uat 
that Karpov is playing fantastically weii 

Soviet Grandmaster Eduard Gufeld about the 
world chess title contest 


A cricketer sacrifices his domestic life to 
represent his country and unless he Is 
properly benefited, why should he take to 
the game lust for the sake of playing. The 
lack of facilities and encoura^ment have 
tailed to bring the best out of budding 
players In the country 
Syed Kirmani over All India Radio 

There are many reasons why people begin 
to disintegrate as they get older. Maybe 
they’re not happy, or ttiey lose apartner. 
Sometimes obesity creeps Into their life; 
they’re smoking and drinking too much, 
thay don’t work at keeping fit and they tael 
they’re getting old. it’a such a shame. Life 
can be wonderful if you retain your enthu¬ 
siasm 

Veteran golfer Gary Player talking about how 
•It V he has fought the years 




Zola Budd 


Fight Are with Are and break a taw akulis 

Former Australian Test wicketkeeper. Rod 
Marsh, offers advice to the current Australian 
side meeting the formidable West Indies this 
winter 

I don’t really Ilka bananaa. I would have 
much pretarred watermelons . 

England's black soccer star, John Barnes, 
after he was pelted with banana skins during 
a club match by some racially discriminating 
soccer fans 


I’ve cleaned my teeth and gargled, Juat iir 
case you have to give me the kisa of life 

Pat Pocock to the English team's physiother- 
lapist Bernard Thomas as 
England's nightwatchman in the fifth Test 
against the West Indies 


She is very, very quiet You don’t hear her 
tot there. I haven’t seen any friends visit¬ 
ing. I don’t think she will speak to repor¬ 
ters. She hardly speaks to us 

Zola Budd's neighbour in Bloemfontein. 
South Africa where she has recently rented a 
flat 



Who knows? I’ve got so many runs this 
season, maybe I've used up next year’s 
quota aa well 

Graham Gooch on whether he will be recalled 
into the English Test side after the ban on him 
expires next year 

There muat have some slip somewhere 

Ashok Ghosh, AIFF secretary, on the com¬ 
plaints from most of the foreign teams 
participating in the Asian Cup soccer, that 
they were expecting matches to played in the 
evening and not in the afternoon 

tt’s Clear that we are the two best in the 
world 

Anatoly Karpov, the world chess champion, 
talking to Associated Press about Gary Kas 
parov and himself 


Andoly KwpOv 



Qaiy PMyw 


The Indian batsmen will probably be * 
sleeping a lot easier because of that 

Sunil Gavaskar on the absence of the 

chief wrecker of the last India-Pakistan 
senes, Imran Khan, from the current Pakistani 
side 

I have never dona tt and will never do so. 
Forget the football presIdonL even if Mar¬ 
shall Tito or even Mrs OaridhI warited K, I 
aUll would not have taken him as long as I 
taft he was not good enough 
India's Yugoslavian football coach Milovan 
Cine, on accusations that Shabbir Ali is too qld 
and IS on the team just because of his i, 
connections with the president of the Federa¬ 
tion. MrZiauddin « 
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Nearly 29,000 Pariaians 
race across the Pont 
d’Tena bridge at the start 
of the annual 20* 
kilometre event 




North Korean gymnasts, 
Kim Su Yong, Pak Guao 
Bok and Chang Ok Sun 

K ass through London’s 
leathrow Airport, before 
boarding a flight to Bul¬ 
garia. They were de¬ 
ported from Britain, be¬ 
cause the country has no 
diplomatic relations with 
North Korea. 
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Jaan Marla Balastra, 
prasident of FISA (tha ln-< 
tarnational Autoaport 
Fadaration) chats with 
newsman aftar tha 
announcement in Paris 
that Monaco, site of the 
oldest auto racing Grand 
Prix, has been stripped of 
the right to organise a 
198S world cham¬ 
pionship race. The ban 
was imposed because 
Monaco refused to give 
up television rights for 
the event. 


Former world 
heavyweight champions 
Joe Frazier (left) and 
Floyd Patterson hold up 
the gloved hands of Un¬ 
ited States Vice Presi¬ 
dent George Bush during 
a rally in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey 






R1S®SlR6(M)U]^ 



State champions both—Shubabrata Talukdar and Deblani 
Bagchi ara the winners of the men’s singies titie and tm 
ladies’s singies title respectively, at the recently concluded 
50th West Bengal State Table lennis championship at the 
Netaji Indoor Stadium 
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Blood And Fury 

B leeding profusely, the reignmg 
world champion Yamamoto laun¬ 
ched a fast, deadly counter-attack on 
Kdjiawa to wipe out a full point deficit, 
and win the 27th All Japan Karate 
Championships at Tokyo’s Budokan 
Yamamoto was expected to win the 
bout and the title easily, but Kaf^wa 
sidestepped the champion’s vicious 
stomach luck, and sent his backfist 
into his face to go ahead by half a 
point. The challenger countered 
another attack, and scored another 
half-point to lead by an ippon (full 
point) 

A burst of speed and superb timing 
enabled Yamamoto to score with his 
patent sliding reverse punch to the 
chest twice m quick succession to 
draw level, llie champion then went 
for a overdrive to score twice in quick 
successHin to secure the maximum 2 
full points required for victory. Both of 
them fought like traditional ‘Samurai 
WamonsJ, 


Anil Sinha was the only Indian 
invited to the prestigious individual 
championship Me had dislocated his 
shoulder in training, but neveitheless 
tjxik part. Sahl Burman of TISCO and 
Santosh Funganur of Bombay weie 
the only two Indians to compete in the 
teamcliampionship. Burman per- 


toi med i reditably, winning his bout. 

riie Indian team was in Tokyo for 
about a month, trauiing under Mr. 
Sasaki (6th Dan) of the Japan Karate 
Assot lation Anil Sinha to pass on the 
latest fighting and training methods 
being taught in Japan 

Ant) oirthi 


4th Himalayan Rally 



Our attention has been The winners of the 
drawn to some advertise- Ambassdor Class werfi 


ment concerning the 
results of the Ambassa¬ 
dor Class in the 4th 
Himalayan Rally. 


“Competition No. 59”, 
driven by Mr & Mrs K S 
Bakshi. 

HIMAUYAN RALLY ASSOCIATION. BOMBAY 
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3RYWARKING- CIGAREHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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October VKtory 
comes India’s way, 
finally The one day inter¬ 
national at Rawalpindi is 
won by the Indians by 65 
runs Oilip Vengsarkar 
scores an unbeaten 88 


David Pate ot USA wins his 
first Grand Ihix title as he 
wsets fellow countryman 
Terry Moor 6-3, 7-5 to 
wm the $ 195,000 Japan 
Tennis Foumament at 
Tokyo 


team, are refused permis¬ 
sion to inspect the pitdi. 
This IS, probably, the first 
time that a visitmg manager 
and a semor player have 
been denied the ngiit to 
inspect the pitch 


froma set down to beat 
Tomas Smid 2-6,6-4, ^2 
and move mto the seccmd 
round of the $375,000 
Seiko Super teraus tourna¬ 
ment 



Gene Mayer runs out of 
steam in &e Uiird set to 
lose 6-7, 7-8,1-6 to Jimmy 
Anas in the final of the $ 
150,000 Du Pont All- 
Amencan tenms cham 
pionship at South Carolina 

Morten Frost, the AU- 
En^and champion, wins 
the English Masters bad 
minton tournament at Port 
smooth stavmg off Han 
Jian’s late effort 15-7, IS¬ 
IS. In the ladies section, 
Kirsten Larsen beats Helen 
Troke 11-1,12-10 


October Indian 
athlete Geeta Zut- 
shi vnll be competing! m 
some sports meets m USA 
as a guest of the president 
of Asics Tiger, a leading 
sports shoe company from 
Japan. 


The Singapore Rugby Un 
ion unposes a one year ban 
on a player who bit oft part 
of an opponent s ear dunng 
a melee 


October Vija> 
Amntraj makes 
short work of the tennis 
sex symbol, l^eif Shiras 
6 3, b 0 to mo\ e mto the 
second round of the 
$375,000 Seiko Super 
Grand Pnx tennis touma 
ment at Tokyo 

Michael Neisse, a 31 year 
old East German wei^tlif- 
ter, seeks asylum m West 
Germany while he was 
there m Forst to participate 
m an mtemational < ompeti 
tion 

Trouble brews at Lahore as 
Kapil Dev and Raj Sm^, 
the manager of the Inman 


OctoborThe 

first Test at La¬ 
hore gets off to a dream 
start For the Indians and 
debutant Chetan Sharma 
Sharma strikes m his first 
over itself to finish with 
three for 56 Zaheer Abbas 
and Salim Malik stem the 
rot to end the first day at 
211 for five 


Sunil Gavaskar reaches yet 
another landmark as this 
Test marks his 100th Test 
Zia-UI-Haq, the president 
of Pakistan, presents hun 
with a silver salver, a car- 

B :t and books on Pakistan. 

IS teammates present him 
with a silver salver on 
which IS msenbed 'Well 
played Sunny’ 

Ramesh Knshnan recovers 






October Zaheer 

Abbas scores an 


unbeaten 168 to guide 
Pakistan out of troubted 


waters and end the seconc 
day of the first Test with . 
his team at a safe 428 for 


nme 


Ramesh Knshnan beats 
Zoltan Kuhraszky of Hun¬ 
gary 6-0,6-4 to make the 
last eight of the Seiko Su¬ 
per Grand Pnx tennis at 
Tokyo. JoiniM him m the 
last e#t IS \^ay Amntraj 
who edges past Martin 
Davis 7-6, 0-4, Jimmy Con¬ 
nors, Mats Wilder and 
Ivan LendL 


4 O October Azeeir 
I 9 Hafeez proves to 
be India’s bogey man as he 
tears throui^ the batting 
line up to rrauce India to 
156 and enforce the follow- 
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Juventus (2ncl), Attobclll of Inter Milan (4tlt) and Zlco of Udine (3id) 


(Ml on them. Hafeez ends 
the day with six for 47. 

Ramesh Knshnan wins a 
marathon 5-7, 6-4, 7-6 
match to beat Mats Wilan- 
der and enter the semi 
finals of the Seiko Super 
tmuus. Vqay Amntraj, 
however, crashes out to 
Ivan Lendl 4-6, 4-6. 

a 

Maya Cheburdanidze, th# 
Soviet Grand Master re¬ 
tains her world women’s 
(^ss mie beating challen- 
Krhnna Levitina at 
Moscow. 


Ooloborlvan 

mi%0 Lendl {Moves too 
strcMig for Ramesh Kndh- 
nan as he wms 6-2,6-4 to 
advance mto the final of the 
Seiko Super tennis touma- 




Gomez 6*3,6-2. 
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The most unorthodox player 


and greatest crowd-pleaser 


Y ou won’t find many mentions of 
tlie name Learie Constantine in 
the cncket record books. But ask 
anyone who watched cncket in the 
twenties and ’tliirties which cncketer 
made the greatest impact in terms of 
^ividual flashes of genius, and the 
'.^^wer is aknost always ‘Conny’. 

Learie Constantine was rated the 
finest fieldsman in the history of the 
game. Some of his catches were 
unbelievable. 

Like when he moved from first slip 
to leg slip to catch a Lancashire 
batsman. Like when he stuck up a 
liand at short leg and caught Bob 
Wyatt off a hook shot. 

Some modem cricketers ai^e scep¬ 
tical of Constantine’s abilities. 'What 
was his batting average in Testsi’Only 
19. That’s not much.' That was how 
one England Test star of the ’sixties 
put It. 

k In terms of averages and runs and 
wkets per match, Learie Constan- 
Ene cannot stand alongside the greats, 
mul he does so because he was 
c<ipable of brilliant feats which were 
beyond any of his contemporaries— 
wonderful athletic catches, six hits to 
places where the ball had never been 
hit before, and all three stumps 
smashed out of the ground by the 
fastest delivery that particular bats¬ 
man had ever faced. 


Slave’s grandson 

Constantine was bom at Maraval, a 
small village in Trinidad, on ^ptem- 
bc‘r 21, 1902. His father was also a 
Sjist cricketer, but he never forced 
"J son to play cricket. 

^The environment did that. Maraval 
enjoys an equable, all-the-year-round 
climate, with the temperature nearly 
always around 80 degrees Falirenhett. 

Cricket, the game brought to Trini¬ 
dad by tlie Erq^sh invaders, is one of 
the few worthwhile pursuits for young 
boys with no money. 

And Learie, grandson of a slave, 
never had much money. 

Young Constantine played crkket 
every diay. Often with his mother. 


LEARIE CONSTANTINE 
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HAIR TONIC 
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Soon he made his local team, then 
followed his father into the Trinidad 
side. 

Modest start 

In 192:1 Lenne toured England with 
the West Indies side. It was a modest 
start to hib Test career. 

But in 1928, when he toured Eng¬ 
land a second time, he established 
himself as the foremost West Indian 
all-rounder of his day. 

He scored 1381 mns at an average 
of 34, and took 107 wickets at a cost 
of 22 runs apiece. 

But It was not how many mns or 
wickets he had down in the book. It 
was how he scored or took them. 

The leading West Indies writer on 
cricket, C.L.R. James, once wrote: 
‘The point about Constantine is that 
you came to the ground and looked at 
him expecting the moment of artistic 
tmth and were rarely disappointed.’ 

Some of Constantine’s artistic mo¬ 
ments came in a match at Lord’s 
against Middlesex. He went in with 
tlie score at 79 for five. In twenty 
minutes he scored 50 and in an liour, 
86. When Middlesex went in, he took 
six wickets tor 11 runs in six overs! 

In the second innings. West Indies 
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were 121-5. Then Learie went in and 
hit 103 out of 133 in an hour. 

Highest paid 

In 1929 he accepted an offer to play 
ftir Nelson in the Lancashire League. 
He was the highest paid professional 
cricketer of the day. 

Learie played 18 Tests for the West 
Indies. In 1939 he toured England for 
a third time. On his previous tours he 
was a fast bowler of great pace and 
stamina. 

Now, at 37, he realised that he 
would not last the tour bowimg flat out 
every day. So he took up medium- 
pace swing bowling and finished the 
season with 103 wickets at 17 runs 
apiece—among the most remarkable 
figures ever achieved by a visiting 
bowler in England. 

He bowled the lot—medium pace, 
slow spin, googlies, and the occasional 
fast ball and bouncer. His wickets 
came, on average, every six overs. 

Constantine’s six-hitting feats were 
legendary. Once he square-cut Gubby 
Allen for six at Lord^s. A hook shot 
sent the ball straight into the road. 
Another blow landed the ball over the 
pavilion. 

Life Peer 

On another famous occasion, he 
turned round and hit a bumper strai^t 
over the wicket-keeper's head for sfac. 
The vast crowds who turned up to see 
him loved his unorthodoxy and daring. 

What the crowds who watched ar^ 
admired him didn’t know was that 
Learie was a lifelong martyr to hay 
fever. Following the sun, as interna¬ 
tional cncketers do, he could not avoid 
it either. 

‘I always took the field with two 
clean handkerchiefs,’ he told me once. 
‘One of them was for wiping my eyes, 
and the other was for wiping my 
nose.’ 
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Formula One 

Restrictions 

T he International Autosport Fed¬ 
eration (FISA) recently banned 
Monaco from hosting next year’s For¬ 
mula One Championship because the 
Mediterranean resort refused to com¬ 
ply with the parent body’s rules. 

Interestingly, Monaco is one of the 
oldest Grand Prix sites of the circuit, 
and a ban means a great humiliation 
for one of the pioneers of this sjxirt. 
Monaco did not conform to a 1981 
agreement of race organisers under 
which FISA holds sole television 
rights. And before seeking consent, 
Monaco signed a four-year contract 
with the ABC. 'llie violation only 
forced FISA to take such a step 
The world body has also come to a 
consensus to have a few changes with 
effect from next year. Among them is 
some Formula One restrictions. This 
was done in order to reduce fuel 
capacity of Formula One cars and also 
to ban the stabilising winglets. Now 
Formula One cars will be limited to 
102 octane fuel and a maximum fuel 
capacity of 220 litres. 

Managers 

Agony 

Please pay up 

M alcolm ALLLSON. whoe:irn.s 
his living from soccer, is now 
among the three million Bnton.s dr.iw- 
ing unemployment benefits. 

He was the manager ot Middleb- 
rough FC but was suspended from all 
f(K)tbail activities for not paying up a 
line of t'250 to the Football Associa¬ 
tion which imposed the fine on him lor 
misconduct during a match early this 
year. 

Such a drastic measure was taken 
after FIFA went through a report <it 
the incident sent by the FA. In lact. 
the world bcxly found .Allison guilty 
and warned its affiliated national fed¬ 
erations that his services will not be 
acceptable unless he cleared the fine. 

But. for a manager of his status, the 
fine could have been paid the moment 
it was imposed upon liim. However, it 
seems that either he does not have 
the means to pay up or he’s just 
reluctant. Obviously, Allison has no 
money or he would not have queued 


up lor dole. Now he is banking on 
Middlebrough lor settling his dues— 
which is long over due. But how could 
Flh'A mete out such a punishment? 
Worse things have taken place on the 
soccer field. 


Who's Right 

Soma’s dilemma 

B EN(?AL’s proud possession Soma 
Dutta. who finished 17th in the 
lj)s Angeles Olympics small bore 
standard rifle shooting competition 
and has the distinction ot claiming a 
total ot 11 gold and se\(‘n silver 
medals at National meets, is in the 
midst ol a lontroversv regarding her 
.ige. 

When this lass donned India's blazer 



Soma Dutta 

at the Delhi Aswd, she gave her diite 
of birth as 25.12.68. But strangely 
enou^i. the Calcutta Corporation re¬ 
cord indicates 25.12.67 which her 
father gave while applying for the birth 
certificate. Now the miKit question is: 
which one is genuine? 

'fhe story, however, did not end 
there. For the 23rd Olympiad. Sonui's 
date of birth was given as 25,12,67. 
the one shown by the Corporation. 
'Hie Bengal Olwnpic A.ss(K'iation, it 


seems, has no time to note such ' 

irregularities? 

Debts Cleared 

At last 

T he main job of the various sports 
federations is to keep track of the 
annual subscriptions of its affiliates 
and to find a host for staging the 
nationals. But more often than not 
even that job is not properly done. 

'fhe Bengal Amateur Swimming f 
Association (BASA) bid for the swim¬ 
ming nationals and the federation wil¬ 
lingly obliged. It was allotted at a time 
when the late P. C. Jain was in the 
chair. 

But the present boss Dilip Mitra 
was blissfully unaware jif it: “Is the 
Bengal Amateur Swimming Associa¬ 
tion holding it?” “I don't know." he 
quipped. Did he know that BASA was 
a defaulter? When BASA was making 
preparations for the nationals, the 
Bengal Olympic Association sent 
BASA a wax ning note asking it to clear 
Its affiliation dues. BASA is known for 
Its paucity ot funds but anyway things 
were set right. , 

Budding 

Problems 

Take care 

T he sensational Johannesburg 
teenager Zola Budd is having all 
sorts of problems these days. As it is, 
she is unable to get over the incident 
she'd had with her idol Mary Decker 
at the Coliseum track during the 
3tKX)m finals. Back in her South Afri¬ 
can home. Zola avoided queries madej . 
by newsmen with a smile only. » '' 
'Hien again, she is seriously think¬ 
ing whether to continue the track 
event or not. Because if she decides 
to stay back in apartheid South .Africa, 
her future is doomed forever. So the 
only solution is to go back to (ireat 
Britain. 

But she's adamant. Sh» wants to 
take her mother 'fossie along and 
settle down permanently. The prob¬ 
lem is whether Britain's clinwie will 
suit Zola's mother who is suffering 
from an unknown blixid disease and 
arthritis. And England's wetter and 
coldet conditions are bad for aithritis. 
It's agonising for Zola. k 





"Hfi CAN’T HURT VO(J. JUST MAKE EUKE 
HE HITS yoo OM TH6 W6Ap EVeRYTIMS." 


‘Show’ Coach 

l’i><MINGHAM Football coach to team: “Men, I want 
> HI to remember this if you forget everything else I tell 
YOU. Football develops individiiality, initiative and lead- 
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ersh^. It teaches you team-woric but it also teaches you 
to thmk and act on your own, to use your own brain to do 
the job. Now get out there and do exactly Y^tl tell you!” 


Beroie Tallis 


Thank you Olympians! 



We're grateful for your whole-hearted 
participation In the G I.C Olympics Contest As it 
happens in all sports and life, not everybody wins 
But then, an ounce of sincere effort counts more 
than a pound of gold medals 

Since, none of the particijiants have answered all 
6 questions correctly, we regret to inform that no 
prizes will be award^ Deci^on of the judges is 
final 


The Answers 

SDl High Jump - D McNaughton, Canadian 
S02 Hockey - 1908, Great Britain 
SOS Gymnastics - 12 square metres 
SD4 Swimming - Socrates 

505 Shooting - 18%, Athens 

506 Tennis - 18%, Athens 


G.l.C.-help8 you move faster, reach higher, 
become stronger. 

GENERAL INSURANCE 
CORPORATION OF INDIA 

Industrial Assurance Building, 

Churchgate, Bombay 400 OW \ 


Shdoinir 7a/fM 
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Crossword 

Mudar 


Quiz 

RanJttQhoaa 


national trial, defeated four hearts at ot*w 
tabto? Of course, the declarer took what 
experts call a “wrong view”, but his play 
was not unreasonable. 
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CIBBBB BOB 

B mmm m a 
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' B B B 
KSBBBBBB 

ACROSS 

1. Canter of the American flag during 
the march-in ceremony begins with 
the editor ( 2 ,5) 

4. The first person to swim across the 
English Channel 'recedes' most of 
the way (4) 

5. Adam’s abode comprises an Indian 
Test ground (4) 

7. Not a'sticky'wicket (3) 

9 .Nottinghamshire’s Bridge over 
troubled waters (5) 

10. British middle distance runner 
comprises an animal doctor (5) 

12. Mascot for the Los Angeles Games 

(?) 

14. One of the newest modes of 
dismissal in cricket—' out' (4) 

16. Posterior extermity of an animal for 
cricket's batting position (4) 

17. A sporting Joaquim, but not Cruz 
(7) 


DOWN 

1. Fencing equipment, ending in a 
direction, comes up (5) 

2. Cup of contention among women 
badminton players stutters in the 
end (4) 

3. You need a powerful ...game to win 
in chess (3) 

4. Practice session begins with 
‘labour’ (7) 

6 . Saven-a-side bail game played 
mainly by girls and women begins 
with a court divider (7) 

7. Indoor game with pointed weapons 
for throwing with the hand (5) 

8 . Noble captain of Australia, coming 
up (5) 

11. To'stuff comprises a German 
tennis player between the Wars (5) 
13. Spanish hockey player during the 
Moscow Olympic ends in a 'rug' (4) 
15. Carrom units (3) 


Enallsiit 20-18, Good; 17, Fain 16 


QUESTIONS 

What are the full names of the following 
internationally famous (present or past) 
athletes? 

1. Sebastian Coe. 

2. Steve Ovett. 

3. Allan Wells. 

4. Lee Evans. 

5. Mary Decker. 

6 John Walker. 

7. Edwin Moses. 

8 . Bob Mathias. 

9. Dave Moorecroft 

10. Paavo Nurmi. 

ANSWERS 


lUijnN sauueqor OAeed *Q|. 
'Uojosjooyy yeqou piabq 'g 
'seiiueyy eorug yeqou -g 
•sesoyyA^oouiMpg-i 
-je)(|eM eojoeo uqop *9 
-qqei-je)|oea Aieyy '$ 
-SUBA 3 pjSMpg een -g 
S||eMJedd!/y\ue||VE 
ueAQ seuisp teeuojyy uoaois 'Z 
■QOO PioqMSN ueiiseqes ‘I. 


Bridge 

Boria Schaplio 


Almost all players would agree that 
defence was the most difficult part of the 
game. Certainly it Is the area where 
there is the greatest difference between 
one quite good player and another. But 
here I lift a curtain and let you see ail 
four hands. With that advantage, can 
you imagine how East-West, in an inter- 
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B B [*] 

laaBB B IZIBBB 
a a BUB a 
n B B caBBaoi 
B B B a 
BBBaa BOB 

a aaa b m 

BBBa B ciaaa 

B a B 

aaBBBaa 


4P 

O 

♦ 


J 10 9 
K 8 2 

8 6 3 

9 7 


¥ K 

cp 7 4 3 
O Q J 10 7 4 
¥ A K J 6 
3 2 



¥ A 8 5 
Q J 10 9 5 
O A 9 5 
¥ Q 10 


W'* 

fr 


South was the dealer at game all, and 


this was the bidding. 
South West mirth 

East 

1H 

pass 

2D 

pass 

2H 

pass 

4H 

pass 

pass 

pass 

, « , 

— 


West at most tables, led the Jack of 
spades and the declarer made 11 tricks. 
He won the spade lead in dummy and 
played a heart, losing to the king. 
Winning the dub return in hand, he 
ruffed a spade and led the last heart 
from dummy. If the defence led a di- 
amond or a second dub now, Soutiv 
might not risk Oie diamond finesse, bi^ 
he could not fail to make 10 tricks. K 

At one table East captured the firm, 
round of hearts with the ace and led tlT^ 
2 of diamonds. I expect you thought 0 , 
this. But even if South refuses theiiu 
finesse, you may have refleded, av 
secnd round of trumps wins the con- ' 
trad, as the defence cannot come to a 
ruff in diomonds. 

But put yourself in the dedarer's 
position after he has won with the ace of 
dimonds. It is tempting to play three 
rounds of dubs, so as to discard a 
diamond and avert the danger of king of 
diamonds and a diamond ruff. Unluckyl 
West ruffs the third dub and there are 
still the two red kings to come. 

Tbit week's quir West and East hold 


West East 

¥AJ 10 74 ¥KQ93 

CPK 10 762 CPAJ85 
❖ K ❖ J 4 

¥ K J ¥ 10 5 3 




West plays In four spades after North 
has overcalled in dubs. North leads a 
trump and West draws a second round, 
to which all follow. How should West 
continue? •v 

Answer West's first play should be the 
king of diamonds. North prd>ably wins 
and plays another diamond, which West 
ruffs. Then declarer crosses to the ace 
of hearts and returns the Jadclf south 
follows, he lets the jack run, and North 
will eittier show out or be end played. If 
South soes not follow to the secend 
heart, again. North can be thrown in. 
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Letters 1 o The Lonm 


A rejoinder 

SPORTSWOPLndntcd Id-lfi Octo¬ 
ber ’hi Iws can tod an at tide 'Trials 
and trthulatioiib ot \'imal Kuniai' bv 
niy good tnond, Now Kapadia. 1 am 
vt*i y much surprised by some 
erroneous statements made therein, 
and mv name has been unnecessarily 
dra^fted in. 

Ij StratsborouKh International was 
held much alter the Fiench 
Open and I doubt very much it 
Vimal had asked IJAI's consent 
to participate in the same. 

2) Vimal Kumar is not ranked No. vt 
tn India at the moment. 

;i) Vimal Kumar ts not the first 
Indian plavei to ht* made a mem¬ 
ber ot the Wimbledon Squ<ish 
and Badminton Club, in lamdon. 
I, myself, was a member ot the 
Club from 1974-1981 when 1 was 
studying in London. Furth¬ 
ermore, 1 have had the privilege 
of winning the Wimbledon Open 
Badminton Championship in 
1978. How many more Indians 
were meml>ers {»t the Club be¬ 
fore me. 1 do not know. 

4) (i. Unnikrishnan Nair’s (Vimal’s 
lather) statement that “BAJ offi¬ 
cials are vindictive towards Vim¬ 
al as tliey think Vimal is a close 
associate of Sanjay Sharma and 
others”—is cheap and malicious. 

Vimal Kumar IS a very talented, 
young player with good potential aijart 
Irom being a very nice person. His 
career would have soared higher had 
there been no interference from his 
relatives. .Still, 1 wish him all the best 
for the future. But a bit of adviie from 
my own expenenccs with the BAl 
may help him. One cannot fight or 
rebel against the rules which are laid 
down by the BAl which happens to be 
the parent ‘xKly. You can argue 
against the rules but until they are 
changed, you cannot go against them. 

1 am not clearly aware as to why Vimal 
has been given show cause notice by 
the BAl. But I am aware of the BAl's 
rule that any player going out of India 
can only do so with BAl’s permission. 

In this action thev are justified as they 
are sticking to rules. 

Before taking on the Associa¬ 

tion, read and master all the rules, 
otherwise you can get entangled in the 
ddemma of our own making. 

SmAY SHARMA, 

Bombay. 


Asian Cup 

THE eighth Asian Cup football tourna¬ 
ment which concluded rccentlv in 
L alt utta was <t super flop in all 
respects. Ot the fi\e teams thi t par¬ 
ticipated, Yemen and Bakistan were 
dbsolutelv incongruous 

While Yemen suffered the ignominy 
of losing all their four matches, 
Pakistan recorded their only victory 
and that too ovei Yemen. Malaysia, a 
team of .some repute, tailed to click as 
a team though their star forward 
Zainal Abidin Hassan impressed with 
some dazzling footwoik. South Korea 
was the best team of the tournament 
and they excelled in percentage and 
possession toottiall. 

Coming to the host nation, India, 
we did plavan altraclice brand ot 
soccer and tinislied ninneis-up behind 
(he Koreans. 

Still, the tournament never rose to 
anv great heights. The flair ol interna¬ 
tional soccer and the essence of fierce 
competition was lacking. After the 
exciting Nehru Oold Cup which was 
held a few months back, the Asian Cup 
was really a tame, insi|)id and lack¬ 
lustre affair. 

SABUJSEN, 

Calcutta. 

A light 

NOVY KAPAIilA's investigative arti¬ 
cle on the Vimal Kumar imbroglio is 
truly throwing light on (hat whole 
chain of unhappy evc'iits. Though the 
other side of the coin is not fully 
exposed, our spoi ts talents should 
always have it in mind that slipping out 
of any disciplinary groove before they 
really make it to the top, will only 
make (lungs complicated both for 
themselves and the administration. 
MOHAMMFA) ARANGODEN, 

Kerala 

Poor fitness 

THE game of cricket has become very 
competitive right from the club level. 
The criteria for team selection should 
be physical fitness. After all. the 
fielding plays a pivotal part in deciding 
the result of Test and one-day 
matches. We must buck up since our 
cricketers lag far behind the other 
countries when it comes to maintain¬ 
ing physical fitness. 

C. K. SUBRAMANIAM, JA YANTHI 

SUBRAMANIAM 

andS. AKHILESH KRISHNAN. 

Madras. 
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A proud moment for us all 



Tho IOC Prasid«nt Juan Antonio Samaranch praaenting tho Olympic 
Order Gold modal to Mra. Gandhi 


Photograph Aghoke Vahia 
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Gavaskat^s stroke of 
tactical brilliance 


r O make an appreciable impact 
on the present Faisalabad wick¬ 
et one has to be exceptkmally quick, 
a Tyson ora Holding at their fastest, 
'<*jt reqiures the aide and expertise 
^ leg-spinner like Gupte. 

Neither India nor Pakistan can 
boast of such a bowler, while both 
sides have enough batting to score 
heavily against those who can only 
tod and wait for a mistake. This may 
lead to noteworthy individual per¬ 
formances, but it does not neces¬ 
sarily provide absorbing cricket. 

This was the story of this Test as 
soon as Shastri and Patil decided to 
settle down and occupy the crease. 
The only time the Indian batsmen 
looked fallible was when they tried 
to play Hafeez square of the wicket. 
He can be a shade quicker than he 
^Miks; trying to work htn past cover 
Quails the risk of edging to the slips; 
'hooking him behind the umpire is 
even less worthwhile. 

One may think that one is in line 
to a delivery pitching short on the 
middle and leg, but by the time it 
reaches within strike it is over and 
outside the off stump, and has to be 
pulled around. 

Kapil Dev and Patil ivere ‘done’ 
this way: the latter wiU remember 
that he had been trapped in a similar 
fashion at Nagpur, and in far more 
embarrassing circumstances. Shas¬ 
tri played him the best, dn\inghim 
"ryt mid off, or nudging him through 
-fe on side. 

/Is well as the Indian middle order 
batted, the Pakistanis set out to do 
better, and they did. This game will 
be remembered more, by the parti¬ 
cipants and statisticians than the 
spectators. 

Gavaskar’s main worry now must 
be Kapil Dev's injury and lack df 
wickets. India’s mam bowler has 
been at it contmiousiy for 6 years 
and nowadays it is a long time for an 
opening bo^r. 

,Wbathas truly fascinated me 
UU'se past few days was Gavaskar’s 
‘ifitburst against U» umfxres at La- 


' \ ; 

s ilMllMl. 








hare. Ihc Indian captain said in an 
interview a few months back that he 
did not know much about politics, 
now he has quite opcniv put Indui s 
cricket mterest beUne diplomacy 
(there is a tull-fledged embassy m 
Iskimabad to do exactly this), and 
ostensibly he seems to know bttle 
about the law. 

In fact, Gavaskar, it he wished. 

Had it been In England 
or Australia or even 
India he (Gavaskar) 
would have had a suit 
for defamation of 
character slapped on 
him and while 
Incompetence may have 
been proved against 
those umpires, not ten 
Palkhivalas at their beat 
could possibly have 
proved that the Intent 
was to cheat and that It 


could chann the skm oil a snake, as 
a politician (in the nicer sense of the 
word), he has lew peers in the 
cricketing » oi Id, and instinctively he 
must have know n that now here else 
except in Pakistan could be have got 
away with such libelhm .statements. 

Had It been in England or Austra¬ 
lia 01 even India he would ha\e had a 
suit tor delamation ol charai ter slap- 
lied on him ,wd while incompetence 
mavhave been proved against those 
umpires, not ten Palkhivalas at their 
best couldiiossibh have proved that 
the intent was to cheat, and that it 
was all pie-planned and pre- 
detennined togi\e the Indians out. 

.Aixiit trom the tact that India and 
Pakistan haw luirecipioialagiee 
ment wherein these matteis can Ik' 
settled e\pi‘ditiously, anv acivnonv 
between the two boards would 
obviouslv destrov all chances ot 
holding the World Cup lointlv 

Foi Ga\askar to make this state- 
iveiit with the requisite emotion and 
defuiiK e and especallv alter India 
had saved the game was a sti oke of 
tactical brilliance. It put the P.ikista- 
nis immediatelv on the detensive 
without a suitable answei. Indian 
batsmen can now play with more 
confidence. One can onl\ hoix.' that 
the efiect ot the siatement w ill last 
toi the lest ol the senes; also that 
the hanichi icket will give the 
bowlers a bi'tlei opixirtunitv to 
show then abiliti. and the sptvtator 
.some mole v.ilue lor his monev. 




































__Spot Re port _ 

Statisticians’ Carnival 

Mudar Patherya reports from Faisalabad 


I HAVK; a friend at Oxford. He com¬ 
plains that studies are borin>'. Sta¬ 
tistics is one of las subjects. It lias 
!»lNtays puzzled bun. However, nty 
.ji^eriail listings down below shall be 
muth to his interest. I must send 
them to him. 

In the 'I'est at Faisalabad five wick¬ 
ets fell on the second day and 268 runs 
were scored. In the whole of the third 
clay 262 runs were made and only one 
man was dismissed. On the fourth day 
while two wickets fell, 227 runs were 
scored. The law of diminishing returns 
was in eflect. 

Altogether, one double century, 
four hundreds and three fifties were 
scored. One side made 5(K) in eleven 
and a half hours, the other replied with 
H7'l in fifteen and a quarter hours. 'I'lie 
natch was drawn. 

< The statistical obituary would liard- 
t/l)c> complete without a reference to 
■lie Indian bowling. On ten occasions 
in the last 21 Tests has a side scored 


more than KlO against India. Often, of 
course, it has not needed to be a 
si'cond time. 

Sixteen limes in the- last 21 Ti'sts 
has a century been taken off the Indian 
attack. It would have bei'ii 18 but 
Miandad got 1)9 at llangaloie and 
Diijon made 98 at Abmedabad, both* 
last winter. 

.'\nd on onh three occasions in the 
last 21 'I'esls has a bowler, besides 
Kapil Dev, taken live- wickets in an 
innings of a 'I'esl match. 

The Indian attack at haisalabad 
without Kajiil Dev looked, at best, 
negotiable. Clietan Sliainia in only his 
second Ti-sl could not be expected to 
win a game for the country all on his 
own. 

Madan Lai laboured, but it should 
be remembeied that the last time be 
took a wicket foi India in a IVsl w'.is in 
September last year and liis siibse- 
ciiiiuit bowling figures look—like the 
man—friendiv: t)/l)l. 0(14. ObO. 0.69 


and 0/29. Hatsman after batsman 
swished at him at will, it might have 
been Zubin Midita c'ondiicting I'osca- 
nim’s Ninth. When fiiuilly Madan LaL 
got Zaheer on the last day after a gap 
of one year, one month and eleven 
dass be raised his arms in triumph, 
like 0111 “ ol the gymnasts at Los 
Angeles after recorciing a perfect ten. 

More than the Iriend at t)xford, the 
ligures sIk'uIcI amuse the reader, the 
man who ekes out his honest rupee 
and expect his money's worth. 

Faisalabad is not the most comtort- 
ing ot Test centres, by a long chalk at 
least. Hut venues in the past, if they 
had been found wanting in infrastruc- 
lure, made suri' ol decent accom¬ 
modation for visiting sides or for social 
relief after play, or at least a result- 
oiiented wicket. I bis place had none 
of Hie three. 

The pitch was the worst ofleiidei. 
I’re-match speculation had it that 
there was a bit of grass on it, the pitch 


A spectacular effort by Vengsarkar, but Mohsin Khan remairiS unscathed 
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Spot Report 


,would pliiy quick and there wtnild be 
exciting cricket. Exciting! 
side spread its first innings 
: ,!jj»a:e tlian two days. Mudassar 

Na^«.t^Ktted more than nine hours for 
his and at one stage took one hour 
for just five runs. Had tlie match by 
mutual consent been rendered time¬ 
less and played to a fmisli, only a war 
could have brought it to an end. 

'fhe futility of the exercise was 
reflected in the mayor’s speech at a 
party on the evening of the third day. 
He expressed concern over the dimi¬ 
nishing member of spectators and 
blamed the organisers of the match for 
the strip that they had prepared. It 
was doubted whetlier Faisalabnd 
would survive as a Test venue. 

There is a particular chemistry in¬ 
volved in the making of a wicket. 
Firmness is essential and the pitch 
should oe fast enough for the struggle 
to be complete between the fast 
bowler and the strokemaker for the 
first three days. If after that it begins 
to break aiul turn, you have a fine 
recipe for some delightful cricket 
watching. On this particular strip at 
Faisalabad you could have planted 
dynamite anil nothing would have hap¬ 
pened tor five days. 

I’ublic impact was even more dis¬ 
heartening. In spite ot ‘‘live’’ cover¬ 
age. hardh' anyone watched the tele¬ 
cast. 'The dally crowd in any case— 
Friday excluded—would not have ex- 
I ceeded 8()0<). 

On a previous tour to Thi.s country 
one had to be prepared with an 
extensive rundown of the day's events 
in chronological sequence while col¬ 
lecting the keys to one's hotel nwim. 
'This lime the receptionist asked 
"Aupki tjbfvyat to theek hai?" (Are 
you okay?) VVe must have been mad¬ 
men of some kind to be wanting to 
wall'll a doomed game over one week. 

I think that's what he meant. 

()ne made a note, however, ol two 
important ixmits In-fore consigning the 
match to the garbage dump ot 'Test 
history: Shaslri’s batting and Mian- 
: dad’s captainiy. 

Having watched Shastn announce 
himself with a 93 at Delhi and then 128 
off Imran at Karaclu, one has always 
taken more than the usual interest in 
his progress. 

Just before the Lahore 'Test, Raj 
Singh Dungarpur went on record 
saying that he did not consider Sliastri 
to be a thorough batsman. He couldn’t 
have been more mistaken. The eva¬ 
luation was faulty; if Shastri can go in 


and make 67 as an opener in Ivnglish 
conditions, if he can take 102 off the. 
West Indians in a 'Test on their own 
soil, if he can time and again stand up 
to Holding, Marshall, Daniel and Davis 
at home, he must surely be belter 
than walking in at number six for 
captain and country. 

Shastri’s batting was no revelation. 
His improvement has been steady and 


'<■ 

his forte is his capacity for adjustment. 
His methods are canny; when Shastri 
drives you know that it is the figment 
of a practical brain applied to the task 
in hand. His triumph, when it comes, 
shall be of his mind over matter. 

Last season his scores against the 
West Indies were zero and 46 not out. 
49 and 26, 13 and 1, 77 and 38 run 
out. 12 and 2, and 72. In the first Test 
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at Lahore this season he made zero 
and 71. Look up his score at Faisala- 
bad if you need further evidence. 

Miandad's captaincy, was another 
talking point. From the collar up¬ 
wards. that man is a schemer. We had 
watched him at Lahore and were 
making much of the fact that India 
could manage only 156 while he was in 
cliargc. As soon as Zaheer came on, 
the game’s complexion changed, India 
. .-'-Vwered and subsequently drew the 
nwtch. One of India’s touring team 
referred to Zaheer as India’s twelfth 
man. He wasn’t joking. 

At Faisalabad on the second day, 
Patil and Shastri had retrieved the 
advantage and India were 420 for six. 
Miandad suddenly altered the 
strategy, now that Zaheer was off the 
field. He packed the leg side with six 
men and asked his bowlers to resort 
to, what would have been called "leg 
theory” in the old days. It worked. 
Shastri, never impetuous, hooked and 
was lucky to see the ball land just 20 
yards short of Hafeez at fine leg. 
Miandad had thought it outright— 
j^cll, almost. 

If Then on the fourth day we thought 
ilie declaration was due any minute. It 
never came. Pakistan batted on and in 
the circumstances with their score 
well above 400, needlessly, like un¬ 
scrupulous employees padding the 
payroll. 

What Zaheer could have done was 
to have got to 400 as fast as possible 
and declared by mid/afternoon. With 
Gavaskar running a temperature in his 
hotel room, Patil suffering from a 
throat infection, Kapil Dev doubled up 
with a suspect tom muscle and Shastri 
nursing two stitches on his right 
foleann, he could never have had a 
^Tter gamble on that sort of a wicket, 
tlfwas an outside chance but a chance 
aU right. Nine captains out of ten in 
modem cricket would have jumped at 
the idea. One doubts whether ^heer 
even thought of it. 

We had to be grateful for such 
crumbs of interest. ’The match by 
itself had little to offer. Gavaskar won 
the toss and batted first. 'The* pre¬ 
lunch session yielded one wicket— 
that of Gavaskar himself—caught 
Omar bowled Qadir for 35. After lunch 
it was ^dctim number two for the leg 
spinner, Vengsarkar cau^t Mohsin 
KNin for five. Gaekwad did not get 
J’jx an Elahi delivery and was cau^t 
arft bowled for 74. Amamath (37) hit 
his wicket at 17U, the fourth wicket. 


Faisalabad nightmare 

T he unresponsive wicket is tion and were compelled to miss 
perhaps not the only reason the proceedings, 
why a Test should never be played Add to that the fact that Kapil 
in Faisalabad. 'The township is a walked off the field with a suspect 
positive health hazard and this was tom muscle in the lower back and 
amply proved to the tourists during Shastri bowled with a gash in his 
their short stay. right forearm requiring anti-tetanus 

shots after play, and you have the 
Patil went down with a throat picture of the Indian team, 
infection and Gavaskar ran a TTie Chenab Club where the 
temperature for two days wliile team stayed could quite easily have 
almost every other player com- passed off for an infirmary. In fact, 
plained of the tummy bug. Almost things reached such a stage on the 
every visiting journalist was on fourth day that manager Raj Singh 
"cement tablets” immediately on was togged out and ready to take 
arrival, while two of the pressmen the field in case of an emergency, 
proved susceptible to a viral infec- vudar paihorya 

and India at the end of the first day Indians. 

were beginning to look circumspect. Pakistan went further. 1'hey made 
Patil and Shastri, however, held on. their highest-ever Test score, with 
'They added 200 runs for the fifth Qasim Omar’s double century and 
wicket, both scoring centuries, Patil Mudassar Nazar’s 199 representing a 
123 and Shastri 139. No other bats- brace of statistical achievements, 
man made scores of any note. India Watching the Faisalabad 'Pest was 
was all out for 500, Hafeez had figures one of the more trying experiences of 
of four for 137 and Qadir four for 104, life. 'I'hey ought to erect a monument 
The latter’s analysis, derived as they in the memory of the wicket. But 
were on an unyielding surface, did not hush, one must not speak ill of the 
appear to be a happy augury for the dead. 



Mudassar Nazar: a memorable knock 



Controversy 
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Hall stems froma 
defeatist mentality 

In an exclusive interview to 

Mudar Patherya, umpire Khizar Hayat 

replies to the charges levelled against him 



The last tliTw wh«n India cam* twrv, Qavaafcar WM ao 
Impressed with some umpires that he asked for them to be 
appointed for later matches too' 


D O you feel that the umpire is 
su^ently equipped by the laws 
of the game to enforce dtsaplme on 
the held? 

I feel that it is the responsibility of 
the Board to ensure discipline. If 
anybody nusbehaves on the field it is 
the Board who should pull him up. If 
the Governing body is lenient, then 
these instances are likely to increase 
but if the Board is stnet, then I ha'''> 
seen that nobody has the guts te 
break the disapline. Last year, I hm 
the opportunity to go to En^and to 
conduct some County games. In fact, 

1 umpired in*as many as 19 of them 
and in all those matches, I came 
across only one mstance when a 
batsman disputed an umpu’e's deci¬ 
sion. He was froih Somerset and they 
were playing Kent at Canterbury. 1 
had to actually ask the batsman to 
leave. In En^and, if any player is 
reported against by an umpu-e, the 
Administration immediately clamps 
down with a fine of, say, £200. That is 
perhaps one reason why cases of 
indiscipline are fewer in England. ^ 
llie Boards of India and Pal{ist3(^3 
on the contrary, are not that strode* 
and hence not as effective. ' 

The Board slmuld be able to take 
more action than just issue a warning. 

In other disciphnes they have the 
provision for sending a player off the 
fie/d 

You see, cricket is different. It is a 
gentleman's game. The umpire is the 
highest court of appeal and if you do 
not honour his position,disapline can¬ 
not be enforced. 

One of the things that the players 
should take into account is that an 
ump^e IS also a human being and <1'.:^. 
make errors. It is the one who col 
nuts fewer mistakes who is a goM 
umpire. The players ought to help the 
umpu'es in givmg decisions. The bats¬ 
man should walk before the umpire 
gives him out. 

You just mentioned that cricket is a 
gentleman’s game. The very fact that 
there is so much of indiscipline 
appears to contradict it 
The reason for that is that ttere is 
too much of money in the game now 
and nobody wants to admit his mis¬ 
takes as that would brmg one’s market 
down. If one fads consistently, ^ne 
can be dropped fi^m the team. 

Have there been any instance ht 







your career when you may have 
reprimanded a particular player or 
taken him to task? 

No, we just stopped short of repri- 
nianding the batsman. It was the same 
instance that I mentioned earlier. It is 
surprising as batsmen in England nev¬ 
er wait for decisions. 

With the increasing pressure on the 
tmpires, don’t you feel that a third 
Jk’ in rotation is necessary? 

TWe experimented with this system 
last season in Pakistan—we had one 
umpire relieving another at the begin- 
.ning of each session—we observed 
that the one going to the pavilion for a 
bit of rest was the one who was 
suffering. He was getting stale and, 
with a break in concentration, could 
not remain consistently attentive. 

What about an umpire in the pavi¬ 
lion watching the slow action replays 
and giving his judgement in case of a' 
close run out, slumping,bat-pad or leg 
before decisions? 

, I feel that even if you have two 
Lnipires standing in the same position, 

,/inking at the same thing, there can 
ystill be a difference in the interpreta- 
tmn. 

When you have to judge soniething 
tn a split-second, you are liable to 
make a mistake. When you ‘play the 
sequence in your mind, after that, you 
might feel that you may bfive made a 
mistake? 

I never believe in action replays, 
riiere can be no substitute for an 
umpire’s position. One has often 
observed that leg before decisions as 
interpreted by the camera’s view 
oben proves to be inaccurate because 
, ylhe heif^t at which the television 
^ dameras are often placed. There have 
also been some bat-pad decisions 
which have not been picked up by the 
cameras. In some cases, however, I 
do agree that replays do tend to help. 

Let me give a fresh instanrx. At 
l-ahore, Gaekwad was given out as 
caught Malek b Tauseef. B&t the 
action replay showed that the ball had 
COOK off tf^ pad. 

I shall not comment on any of the 
' current games. 

I ! Then let me state an impersomd 
What if the batsman played it off 
^ me pad and is given out caught at sdly 
point. Then the replay would certaittly 

\ 
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be a big help. like a snick whereas it could be a few 

Let me confess that umpires also coins in the bowler’s pocket 
make mistakes. We are human. We days aU eleven fielders plus twtfW^ 
have to concentrate hard on the ball men are out to deceive the uinplie^,l! 
for six hours a day. We can also get we give a batsman out caught 
stale, 'lliere are times when you the glove, we Iwve people rubtHrU 
watch the ball but the mind’s eye their elbows. If instances like these 
refuses to accept it. There are fifty take place how can we be expected to 
thousand people in the stands creating judge properly? And then, on top of 
a din and there you are trying to that, you have players condemning usl 
differentiate between the sound of a . t. 

glove and a pad. It’s quite a difficult What about neutrality? Imran Khan 
thing. Moreover, at times the wind is has been one of its principal advoca- 
against you and you don’t hear a thing, tors. It would tend to reduce the 
At times, you might hear something controversy over partiality. 



An MHioyMl KapU Om atarts the long walk bMk to tiM pavHlon 



UhW etMlKhnya 



Appeal against Roger BInny and he la given out 


W« sHw tills dt Sliirjdh when the tetuins tht> first bhimes the umpir turns bttween the two countnei> 

existtiitL <it luuttal unipitmt; did luH int{ be fort anything else ltisthenth<it As 1 said when we stand in a 

(|uit( wotk IniHHkev andfootbill we one eomts to the eruketing leasons mateh be it an India Pakistan one or 

also ha\e lu utial supeiMsion but that When India went to I ngland they any other the players betome imper 

h.is not inide a gieat thiiige in the eomplaiiud about the umpiring When '’onal entities We would call them 
eonipliinls I hen is also a iinnneiil Pakistm went to India some years irrespeetive of any other eonsidera 
piohlem involved in urnpiies being igo then wis a rumpus iliout the tion 
iieiitril Hen m Pakistan we gtt paid umpiring 

Ks hOiMi foi 1 lest while 1 nglish 1 ean only think of one exeeption /-asf senes we saw the umpire at 

umpiies an nmuneiated at 1 100 When Australii eamt to Pakistan a haisalabad alhu>ing barfraz Nawaz to 
pounds pet game What alKuit this couple of years ago Hughes said that get aw,iy \Mth no balls which was 
eliltennee in w iges then'* Also what our umpiiing was the best in the tonhimed b\ a le run on televisiOi''^ 
iboutthe Klditioiialex|Hnse‘softrivel world 1 he last time when India came He might lia\e thought that propet 
.iiid staving lot the umpires over a here (idvaskar was so impressed ^ ‘ 

ptnod of siv three months-’ Is that with some iimpiies that he asked for Do you admit that you have made 
not going to be i buiden-* them to be appointed for later mateh mistakes^ 

ts too Yes I have made some errors m 

I \ii\lH)d\ in huh t //leges u/u/i m> career But there have never been 

t/je/e IS I stilts ipiiiist Hakistin in Do \ou ttel to ht undei greater intentional ones Some of our errors ■ 

I'lkist.in till /loiiie sidt pLi\s with IJ pressure whin lou are standing have gone against Pakistan, some 

plan is I III iinplii ilion is obiious against India'* have even gone against India 

Wilt nt vt t Indi 11 omt s to P ikistan We don t look at the batsman when 
thtv sav It wheiitvei Pakistan goes giving a decision Siniilarly, there is no Do \ou in a casual comersatmn, 

to India the s iim thing is s iid 1 think prtssuie when we stand against India apologise to the opposition team after 

th.it it IS a del( atisl meiitalitv that both you realise tiul you may have commit 

loiintiies art sullering Iroin I he )ou might see a thuiker and want ted a mistake’ 
tiutli IS th It ntithei ol tilt se lountnes to tail him but sinie you might be What is the need to-* It’s ail in the 
wants to lost Hus problem •'hall standing in .in India Pakistan niatth, game Sometimes, you give the bat 

lieisist as longas we do not take spoit \ou wouldperlups ictrain trom tailing man out wrongly sometimes ytW ^ 

as spoil him siiiie th.it loiild be blown mto a make a mistake and allow him iL . 

As a It suit whenevei a losing side lontrinersy wliith could harm rela continue I 


/ 






Uttarpfirf» 


"My advice to you 
is to stay cool and hang in 
there. It will be tough going 
I assure you, but you’ve 
got to face the flak. Be 
ready for hostile crowds 
and offtcious officials and 
above all. be ready for Sha- 
koor liana." said Gavaskar. 

“What about hini. 

Chiefy? ” asked Sharma. 

. "He's a one-man army ," 
*pd Gavaskar. "He’llgive 
^ the linger for sure. ’’ 
"That ’ll be rather pain¬ 
ful. "said Binny. 

"It sure wilibe. ’’said 
Gavaskar grimacing, “but 
that's Shako baby. When 
the linger goes up. it 
doesn't go down. ’’ 


— Courtesy Masood 
Hasan, in Howzzat 


T he hoo-hah about the 
umpiring flared up as 
the sun went down on the 
LalioreTest. While some 
^' >f us Iwd already left for 
■*^or hotels, our copies 
<^\irpd, Sunil Gavaskar cal- 
‘‘■^led aside a couple of the 
Indian writers and issued 


his side of the story. 'Fhe 
<)am Irad burst. 

Kor once. Gavaskar was 
supported by the Indian 
I’ressmen—to the last 
man. A television in the 
I’lessbox afforded a closer 
scrutiny and the evidence 
of replays, more often than 
not, were to the detriment 
of the umpires in charge. 

From what touring jour- 
Milists could gatlier, Kapil 
^v had nicked the ball 
fefore being declared Ibw 
u lute Gavaskar had done 
ditto. Gaekwad had plonk¬ 
ed his pad down in the ball’s 
way only to stare in disbe¬ 
lief. The verdict went ‘c 
Malek b Tauseef 60’. Binny 
was a doomed man, out 
Ibw, both innings. In one 
case, the bowler was too 
embarrased even to appeal. 
While sbe Ibws went against 
India, only (me was 
awarded against the home 
cduntry. 

Pakistani reaction was 
.(Xitical. A life member of 


% 


iQURMHRY 



the BCCP considered 
(iavaskar’s remarks “highly 
contentious and dispara¬ 
ging. ” A very senior Pakis¬ 
tani cricket writer and com¬ 
mentator noted in the 
Dawn “I would have 
advised Gavaskar not to go 
public and if he had any 
complaints, and they 
obviously do, to liave taken 
them up privately. To go 
over the head of the admi¬ 
nistration and play to the 
gallery is provocative. 

A dinner by the Lahore 
City Cricket Association on 
tliat last evening, 22 Octo¬ 
ber, did not quite ease the 
tensions. The text of 
Gavaskar's out-burst had 
obviously carried, every¬ 
one was beginning to be 
alert. Whether it was negli' 
gence on somebody's part 
or yet another premedi¬ 
tated (pardon the pun) 
move to ignore the Indians 
is not known but most of 
the players were huddled 
together in an anteroom, 
qtite distinct from the hall 
where the speeches were 
being made. Someone said 
that there were just not 
enough chairs! 

We waited for the air to 
clear and the dust to settle 
a bit. Next morning we 
.were off and as the van 


meandered through its 
frenzied cour.se. We stole 
glimpses of the (Jila. 
pointed fingers at the 
Sheeshmahal to show the 
others, the I)iwan-1-Khas 
and the dungeon down be¬ 
low where Shah Jahan’s 
prisoners lay in miserv' and 
where it v^as night all year 
long. We were off 
to Faisalabad. 

A couple of hours by 
road and we were there. 
The old man's Lyallpur, 
Faisalabad is not exactly 
the place one would have in 
mind when planning a vaca 
tion. 

The Gh^ntagbans I'aisa- 
labad's epicentre'. Designed 
and planned by General 
Lyall, this monument has 
eight roads leading to it. A 
manifestation of the Union 
Jack. Around this Glian- 
taghar is centred the 
township's commercial 
activity where one can pick 
up excellent trouser 
lengths for something as 
laui^able as Ks lOU/-. 
Where, when you talk of 
musicassetes, you invari¬ 
ably end up buying Munni 
Begum and Mehdi Hasan. 

"This visit, however, was 
a relief on two c(iunts. With 
'Diwali coinciding.with the 
evening of the first day, the 






tourists. Press and players, 
organised a get-together. 
An Aarti was performed 
and the Ptxyjan rituals were 
gone through with Lata 
Mangeshkar in accompani¬ 
ment on tape rubbing out 
“Omjagdeesh Hare." It 
made quite a group picttire, 
Vengsarkar in his kurta^ 
Kavi Shastri donning Ins 
track suit, Madan Lai in his 
creased evening wear, 
Chetan Sharma in his 
shorts. Kapil had come to 
kill— in churidaar p^ama. 

Sweets and crackers fol¬ 
lowed with Vengsarkar top¬ 
ping with enthusiasm in 
lighting the anaars. Kapil 
Dev and Roger Binny, 
meanwhile, engaged them¬ 
selves in some amusing 
conversation. "This is cal¬ 
led phool jlian" said Kapil to 
Binny. “PIuhiI what?" 
asked Binny. "Jhari. Phcxil- 
ihari. ” Oh, starlight! That’s 
what you mean." said Bin¬ 
ny. with a smile. 

The other redeeming fe¬ 
ature was the Press match 
Iwtween the Indian and 
Pakistani journalists on the 
rest day of the Faisalabad 
Test. The homescribes 
were bowled out for 102. 
'Hie Indian cricket writers 
passed the required num¬ 
ber with six wickets to 
spare, going up 2-0 in 
Press “Tests" this series. 

That evening, at a func¬ 
tion organised by the local 
Press Club, the Indians 
were feted. The chief 
guest, the Chief Justice of 
the Lahore High Court, in 
his address hoped that rela¬ 
tions between the two 
neighbours would improve. 
And who should it be but 
Dr. Javed Iqbal, son of the 
Allama himself. And there 
we were recapitulating 
Iqbal’s “shikwa”, his im¬ 
mortal lines of “khudi ko 
kar baland inla, ki har ta- 
qdeer kc pahle, khuda 
bande se khud poochchey, 
bataa teri razaa kya hai. " 

There cxiuldn’t be a more 
fitting way to end. 


Mudar Paiherya 
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A snick in time 


Raju Mukherji assesses the Indian Test wicket-keepers 


F .AKOKH KN(ilNP:KR was the 
nmii who diverted the attention of 
the Indian onlookers towards the 
wieket-keeper. Handsome of bearing 
and debonair in oiitl(M)k, he comman- 
deti immediate attention. He lived by 
the swfird. No task was tfK) formid¬ 
able, no opposition too superior. At 
Madras in I9(i7 he charged Hall- 
(;rilfith-.Sobers-(iibbs as if the ghost 
of Victor Tnimpt*r was on him. 90-odd 
came before the gong struck for 
lunch. Incredible cricket indeed. 
Those who raised their eye-brows 
doubting his technique, gaped as his 
scathing bat numbed the likes of 
Snow-Higgs-D'Oliveira-Illingworth 
that same summer at Headinglcy. Not 
for no reason did Lancashire ask him 
to stay back alongside Clive Lloyd. 
Stayed back he did and certainly did 
not sulfer in comparison. 

His conti-mporary Budhi Kunderan 
was no less dashing, sometimes moie 
so with the kind of panache that sent 
hearts thumping. Belligerant to the 
extreme, it is a (jiu'er irony ot fate that 
he took to wicket-keeping. Far too 
restless for anybody’s comfort. Kun¬ 
deran w'ent for others' catches. Kven 
when still, he was all action. No 
matter what he did. he delighted. 
Once he opened India’s bowling attack 
at Edgbaston. and of all tieople to 
Boycott. And true to his temperament 
bounced a nippy bouncer! 

His batting was cavalier, to say the 
least. It v.'as all sharp eye-sight, nim¬ 
ble foot-work and tons of devilry. His 
audacious stroke-play was not for 
weak hearts. 

The third person in the running at 
the time was a direct antithesis. In- 
deijitsingji was cckiI, quiet and effi¬ 
cient. He followed the text b«x)k 
whether batting or keeping. Played 
four Tests, keeping a cool head to 
enable India to win against Simpson’s 
Australians at Bombay. 

How’ever, the legacy of Indian wick¬ 
et-keepers has to be traced to Lord’s 
in 1932. On Janardhan Navle’s stocky 
physique rests the honour of being the 
father of India’s Test wicket-keepers. 
In the inaugural Test match at Lord’s 
he stood up to the task manfully, 
letting go only 5 byes and having a 


part in the dismissal of fhe stubborn 
Jardine. At home, he played in just 
one more Test and made way for 
Dilwar Hussain. 

Hussain made his presence felt with 
two courageous innings at the Eden 
(iardens. On a lively wicket he was 
struck on the head by Nicolls early in 
the innings. But, not the kind to take 
things lying down, he came back and 
determinedly worked his way to 59 
and .57 against the pace of Clarke and 
Nicolls, not to mention the wiles of 
Headley Verity. 

Behind the stumps. tcM), he was no 
less proficient. But his career was cut 
short because of academic commit¬ 
ments at Cambridge where surprising¬ 
ly he missed his ‘Blue’. However, in 
the infamous 19;I6 tour of England he 
did duly for the last time in the Oval 
Test. And again he was thoroughly 
competent, both with the bat as well 
as behiml the stumps. Against an 
attack of Voce. .Allen. Hammond and 
Verity he battled in his characteristic 
gutsy but unorthfidox style to score 
35 and 51. and picked up il victims. He 
was India’s first wicket-keeper- 



Sy«d KIrmani hat put th* atan* 
dard of Indian wlekat'kaaplng on 
a vary high platform 


batsman in the real sense of the term 

Vizzy’s ill-fated 1936 tour of Eng¬ 
land wrecked havoc with all and sun¬ 
dry. While Dilawar Hussain played tlte 
last match. K. R. Meherhomji playe^ 
the second Test and Dattaram Hindl^ 
kar the first at Lord’s. In Meherhom- 
ji’s case, debut and swan-song coin¬ 
cided. But Hindlekar was luckier. He 
played in all the Tests of 1946. 

After the War, for a few seasons 
cherubic Prabir Sen held the stage 
with distinction. Down Under he went 
as J.K. Irani’s deputy but by the third 
Test he was firmly in the saddle. 
Between 1947 and 1953 he repre¬ 
sented the country in as many as 14 
Tests. Jovial and articulate, he was 
certainly one of our best cricket- 
ambassadors. 

The Fifties must surely go down as 
the nadir of Indian cricket. The wick-^ 
et-keeping department, too, suffered^ 
The spot revolved around Sen, Joshi, 
Maritri, Maka and even Manjrekar for 
one match. Patankar and Rajindemath 
stood for one 1'cst each. 

1 lowever,around mid-Fifties,arrived 
'Tainhane. For soundness of technique 
and equanimity in approach he was 
way ahead of his contemporaries. He 
t(K)k his catches, safe and secure. But 
did not convert many. 

Today Syed Kirmani has put the 
standard of Indian wicket-keeping on a 
very high platform. But then in the 
1979 summer he too fell foul of the 
selectors as Bharat Reddy and Surji^- 
der Khanna packed their bags : 
England. However, Kirmani reca^'r 
tured his throne within months to 
everyone’s relief. In his 42nd Test he 
achieved the wicket-keeper’s “dou¬ 
ble," the only Indian to date. Under¬ 
rated in India, taken for granted by the 
media, Syed Kirmani remains a model 
of consistency and class, A real cham¬ 
pion/ An ideal to emulate. 

In the near future the names of 
Chandrakant Pandit of Bombay and 
Sadanand Viswanath of Karnataka will 
vie for the ultimate honours. It is a 
healthy sijm that they are both very 
talented wicket-keepers and excellent 
batsmen, who are competitive ^ 
ambitious enough to keep each otnl' 
on his toes. 


BfMi)tachanr« 















^^reWoRLD Kxclu^’ 


The 'secret’ Mfirks of Dennis lUlee 

Vic Mills picks up from where he left off 


T he meeting epitomised the clash 
between the demands ol the jour¬ 
nalist and those of historical research. 

After two hours of hard drmk and 
«oft talk, Ridetheghan could nut be 
•jfrssurod into providing what Treble 
Fum wanted the name of the former 
lest umpire who, Ridetheghan 
durns, salvaged the Lillee dianes 
from the wreckage of a plane and kept 
them hidden for two months Neither 
would Ridetheghan reveal how he 
k amed of the umpire’s existence, nor 
his present whereabouts, nor how and 
when the diaiics were smuggled from 
the crash site at Koolyanobbing across 
the border into South Australia 

further, in behaviour completely un 
typical of his native Australia, 
Ridetheghan refused to ‘shout’ the last 
round, claiming he had recently puich 
. ised a 19.13 Douglas Jatdine How to 
ite a crowd to near not’ kit fot Ins 
lollertion of cncket memorabika, and 
vcds keen to leave for Pakistan, where 
tht conditions appeared perfect fot a 
tiial run 

Ihe conversion of Treble Rum 


from believer to doubter and then to 
out-and-out skepUt was as sudden as 
It was dramatic From May 8, when 
he examined the dianes in a vault of a 
Kalgoorlie bank, until May 22, when 
their existence was publicly 
announced, he was prepared to stake 
his reputation ‘on their authenticitv’, 
that afternoon he told IVisden Cmkct 
Monthly he was ‘99*/' per cent certain 
they are genuine 
His doubts began the next morning, 
but WCM did not learn of them until 
that niglit, after the story had gone to 
press The following Wednesday he 
appeared on network television in 
Australia to denounce the dunes as 
pnma hue forgeries ‘The worm 
which began to gnaw away my pre 
vious conviction’ was plantt>d dunng a 
visit to Ridetheghan’s flat He became 
suspicious of a letter Ridethcfdian 
showed him apparently sent from 
Perth by Lillee in 1981, addressed to 
the popuLir Australian singing tno, 
Olivia, Newton and John, whom he 
had admired from afar and wished to 
meet Treble Rum ‘It seemed on 
leflection that this lettei was just a 


little too neatly contnved It was too 
like a document created to fit in wnth a 
yenfiable fact ‘Further teseaich pro¬ 
duced the one flaw that rendered the 
letter inadmissable as evidence Dis¬ 
creet visits into Sydney's culturally- 
orientated music ally inclined gay 
community resulted in the idtmssion 
that the tno were not connected in 
any way with the music or entertain¬ 
ment business, a mistake easily made, 
however as all three bore quite 
strong resemblances to vanous parts 
of Rolf Hams, but were in fact a 
homosexual building hmi consisting of 
two delicate but awfully sweet bnek 
layers, and one* ever so slightly butch 
labourer working out oi Newtown in 
the western suburbs 
Althougli not pait of the dianes, the 
letter a proven lor get y, provided the 
first chink in V/cAibea/c s armour 
Could the floodgates of uncertainty 
now be open-’ Hugh 1 reble Rum’s 
turnabout is accompanied by an ever 
increasing list of cncket winters con 
vmced of the dianes’ forgery 

A Sdtr hf! Mu t» , 
on! ut 1 »k 



'Off this unusually long run from bshind the sight screen, here comes Lillee streaking In. !' 


.jffi w <^e‘i Zar'ooni^ at ne Creket 
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‘Now, now children, 
no quarrelling’ 

In this cx)ncluding extract from his book ‘Fifty years in 
Cricket’, published by Hutchinson, London, Len Hutton 
recalls some of those unforgettable days of his career when 
England and Australia faced each other in the battle for the 

Ashes 


M V nose was broken m a uinous 
atiident at Old liatloid Mv 
heait was all but broken when Austra 
lia snatehtd \ictoiv hv scotin^ 401 in 
444 minutes at Headinglev in 1948 
ilu injutv eanit in a Vorkshire 
St Kind Xi mattli in 19 4J A ball had 
passed wide of tht It k slump and .is 
thtie was an unusuallv lonn dtlav 1 
turned lound to set what hid hap 
ptned \s 1 did so Bill I animond the 
wicket kcepei who spent iliiHt slice 
ol his eaitei as a itseivt but wtnt on 
Mot louis to South \tiu 1 and the 
West Indies tliitw Ilu bill biek to 
the bowle'i I ntoitunitelv tot me I 
was hit smatk on the nose liom only a 
tew tnehes away and 1 had to undei^o 
.111 opeiation in lorj which 1 .im 
suit cost me my loim that season 
\s len the opinion that I yy is i 
dtleiisiye i ipt nil 1 ilyy.iys insist th.ll I 
deltnded when it w is necessary itid 
attieked when 1 hid the thiiue I 
eoulti^iye ehiptei iiidyeist ondeten 
site me isiiies used by otliei e ipl.iins 
whith insstd unnolieid ind I w,is 
ollen me line (I to think some ot my 
eiities heed in i\ory loyye^rs and were 
ilisensitiye to the l.ict tint the public 
p iitic 111 lily in 19)4 we le lont>iiU'toi i 
me isuie ol uyeni;t letiinst Austi.ilia 
When I look oeti tiu'ic hid been i 
liumiliittni> dele it in the home seties 
with the West Indies in BhO 

I nulind would not hiye leeoyeted 
the \shesm 19)tyyiihoul tyyoexetp 
tion.il le liwunel letions at 1 oiel s .ind 
lie idiiiuley wliieli pioytei the mettle 
ol the side Ie st in itche s aie ti sts of 
stieneth .in>i piide and I doubt it 
Iheie yvoiii I haye been ^ener<il 
ueliim d i II I ind hid saeiitieed the-ir 
ill nice s by i ipiudent .itl.iek I yy.is 
ilw lys yeiy oiiseious ot my double* 


lesponsibility as No 1 batsman and 
captain In cricket generalities tend 
to take toot .ind I think it absurd to 
blame me as preoccupied with de 
tcMiee 

Attack is splendid tactic it there is 
the battitiK or bowliiiK to sustain it and 
1 e iptain has a side one or two e lasses 
bettei is Itiidnian had in two post 
W II sene s I rank Worrell could 
Ilford inKie siye batting when he led 
Ills itlMctiye side in Austialia in 1960 
bl beiaust as he said he could 
f'.imble on at least two ot his batsmen 
eominx ott 

I hay e I e .id th it I set a bad example 
by playiiiK spin ftom the elease but 1 
can assute mv critics that 1 would 
haye Kiyeii much to haye gone down 
the pitch to attack Vet 1 doubt if the 



George Hirst: One of 
Yorkshire's immortals 


ground, or the press box. would have 
rung yvith sympathetic understanding 
if i had missed a straight bail and been 
stumped by a yard ot two If Eng¬ 
land’s batting liad been less fragile and 
less dependent on a few batsmen. I 
could have had a different approach 
I heory is cheap and 1 doubt 
whether it was properly understoexi 
that the twin spinners ol 1950 
Kamadhin and Valentine, especially in 
hnglish conditions, were not long in 
the air, were not easy to get at and 
considering they had viitually no pre 
vious experience, they boyvled to their 
fields with remarkable consistency 
I heit captains, John Goddard and Jeff 
btollmeyer, did a lot for them and 
Stollmeyer in particular developed 
field setting to a fine art He was so 
meticulous that 1 would stand at the 
wicket wondering how much longei he 
would take, but he got it right in the 
end and made it veiy hard to find 
scoring lanes While it is tiue that 
Miller did a demolition job when* 
Ramadhin went to Australia English 
.ind Australian conditions are ditte-' 
rent the Australians were forewarned 
of a threat and England did not have a 
Miller 

Kamadhin and Valentine were out 
standing bowlers, but they still 
needed help and support Stollmever 
not only handled them judiciously but, 
in genet al, was as shrewd a captain as 
I came across 1 expected he would 
show all the perceptive qualities of a 
cricket student, be able accurately to 
sum up the opposition, assess players 
and be tractically aware, but 1 confess 
I was surpnsed by the high order of 
tiHise qualities I also quickly dtscu-i“ 
vered that Ins position was no sine¬ 
cure, and he liad difficulties to match 
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my own on that volatile tour In mv 
book, Stollmeyer deserves a hig^ 
rankmg among post-War Test cap¬ 
tains 

Starting with Vyay Hazare of India, 
I was singularly fortunate to have 
tnendly and cooperative opposite 
numbers as captains Hazare, an 
accomplished batsman and a former 
pro with Rawtenstall and Royton, had 
e side which became disjomted and 
j^molished by Trueman’s speed 
They couldn’t cope with Bedser. I 
wouldn’t have wanted to change 
places with Hazare 1 also called all the 
shots when England went to New 
Zealand in 1955 and dismissed Geoff 
Rabone's team for a record low score 
of 2b The New Zealand players made 
it into a joke and wore a special tie 
with a motif of the figure 2b Signifi- 
(anlly, I was not accused of being 
defensive when my bowlers pulve¬ 
rized India and New Zealand* 

liiissett, Australia’s captain in 195.1, 
was .III old nval dating back to 19.iK I 
never heard an angry word spoken to 
or about the impish little man with a 
Mij'i en semse of humour and fair play In 
, ^iLt 1 doubt whether it would have 
been possible to have crossed swords 
with him, his sportsmanship and 
understanding greatly contributed to 
the excellent lelations between the 
sides in the Coronation senes As the 
invincible Bradman's successor, and at 
a time ot rebuilding fot Australia, he 
liad no easy task, with the novel 
expenence for an Australian captain 
(of the tune) of being put under 
pressure His years of captaincv at 
many levels came to his aid In 
contrast, befoie I captained England 
in 1952, my captaincy expenence had 
Ijcn restricted to a season with 
“ jdsey St Lawrence towards the end 
y the war, and odd matches here and 
mere Lmdsay was as much a fnend 
as an opponent Everyone in the game 
had a lot of tune for Imn, and 1 was no 
exception 

Ian Johnson was not everyone s 
choice in Australia for the captauicy 
for our tour there in 1954-55, particu 
lirly as Miller was available Johnson 
was a toughie behind his wide and 
ready smile He was the hardest and 
least flexible of the Test captauis I 
met as England’s leader, and with hun 
1 had my only instance of dissension 

Man Davidson was bowling left arm 
'ier the wicket dunng the 1955 Ade- 
Uide Test and was creating a rough 
patch with his follow-through David 



Ian Johnson In tha summar of '48 


son had Jong spikes, .ind the marks on 
the pitch were not only a clear breach 
of the regulations, but could have 
been c-xploiled by an off bre.ik bowler 

1 di ew an umpire’s attention to the 
nutter, but no action was taken Later 
I again complained again 1 was 
ignoied Alan continued with his fol 
low through, and the third time I 
mentioned it, Jolmson, fielding at mid 
off cottoned on and told the umpire in 
no uncertain language not to take an\ 
notice fhe umpire duly obliged and 
though 1 was singularly unimpressed, 
1 allowed the situation to stand and got 
on with my innings I never willingly 
got involved in incidents or disagiee 
ments, partly because it is not in rny 
nature, pai tly because it is unprofes 
sional, and partiv as a concession to 
the ethics of the game I was, howev 
or, pnvately annoyed that an umpue 
should allow such a malpractice to 
continue 

Modem umpires are nghllv strict 
about bov lers running down the pitch, 
and at Adelaide 1 would have been 
within mv nghts to have insisted on 
the laws bemg observed 

At the end of the over Miller passed 
between Johnson and myself and wag 
gishly admorashed us with the words 
‘Now, now, children, no quarrelling ’ 

The 19.52 senes with India was a 
successhil rehearsal for the coming 
battle for the A«hes though I stdl fedt 
the batting lacked real authoiity and 


above all, confidence There was good 
leason for gratification at the strength 
of the bowling and, indeed, India’s 
inability to cojie with Irueman and 
Bedsct scarcely put the new captain s 
tactical skills to the test If it had not 
rained at I he Oval the result would 
have been a clean sweej) India could 
not conceal a terror against speed 
and It seemed that 1 ruernan h,id onij 
to run in as last as he c ould to spi e.id 
panic In the first match fittingly at 
Headingley for both I rue man and 
nivstlf India lost i wickets without a 
run at the start of then second in 
nings— 1 to 1 ruernan and 1 to Bedser 

Ihcre was nolhiiig in the wicket to 
account for the debacle and 1 turned 
to the playcis and said lake a gcKxl 
look at the board for you'll never see 
anothei like it in a lest Except for 
the hgure 4 against the fall of wickets 
the re were noughts everywhere Au 
stialia w< re close with the fiist three 
out foi 0 at Brisbane in 1951), but that 
was on a treacherous wicket India at 
Headingley had five out for 2b and the 
final total was 105 By the Eighties 
India, with a new genetation of cm kc 
ters, won the Piudeiitial Cup and 
showed that the old tiaditional fc<ii tif 
fast bowling had long sim e dis 
appeared 

India hastily reciuited Vmoo Man 
kad for the second Test at I oid s He 
liad been playing for Hashngden in the 
Lancashire league and at the time I 
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tuuld not understand what one of the editor complained. ‘In our uncertain 
worlds leading all-rounders—I would climate Hutton took an unnecessary 
li,oe put him in the first five—was nsk in waiting until the fifth day for 

doing III Saturday afternoon cricket victory.’Of course, I wasn’t‘satisfied' 
when his lountry toured England to let the march go into a fifth day, but 
England won comfortably by 8 witk- neither writer seemed to understand 
cts, but Mankad played England on his how well the Indian spinners bowled 
own As opening batsman he aggie Often I read cnticism of the run rate 

gated 25b inns, including a then le when bv rights praise should have 

I ord of 184 in the second innings, and gone to the bowlers If Peter May and 

bowled, in all. 47 oveis with his 1 had been able to apply the knockout 

lelt arm sp'n blow there and then, we would have 

(lodlrej Ecans almost scoied 1(K) done so with the utmost relish and 

lunsbetore lunch on the third morning earned ourselves a day off 
.ind when 1 commiserated with him on A lot of the c ritics dismissed the Old 
getting so close to such a distini turn 1 raltord Test as a bad joke after India 
lie l<iughe(l .ind said Oh those- soits were routed toi totals of 58 and 82 

ot iccoids are only lor the real inside a dav, rrueman taking 8 tor .41 

batsmen in the first innings artd Bedscr 5 toi 27 

On the lourth evening England m the second India, admittedly, cut a 

well* lelt to get 77 to win and ilearl> pititul figure, and one of the bowlers 

there weie manv in the crowd hoping said it was the first time he had 

loi a headv stampede to complete bowled at slumps without a batsman 

\ 11 tore Hut the pitch was beginning in his range ot vision Theie was a 

to weal and believe me, Mankad tendency to retreat in the direction of 

wlioc.imeonaltei one over with a ball square leg, and one batsman ran in. 

lubbed in the dust to remoce the liaidU tcKik tune to take guaid. and 

shine and the oft spinner Ghulam ran out agaui I never saw an>thing 

Ahmed needed a lot of watching I was like it at lest level but it was a 

not out ot fomi, havuig made 150 in tieaitening tact that England had a fast 

the tirsl innings, and when Simpson IkiwU-i to demotalise opponents 

was tun out at 8 I saw no point in Tonv Lock was also introduced 
taking risks Wisden described it as a against India, and actually look a catch 

liathetic display but with the- weather the first tune he handled the ball for 

stable Hutton was satisfied to let the England An aggressive player, he 

match drift into the fifth dav ' On was an immense asset to every side 

anothei page of the same edition the he played for, never giving up and 
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fightmg to the last ditch. As a close 
fielder he was peerless, outstandingly 
brave, and he had the ideal tempera¬ 
ment. 

The Australians had the bowlers to 
deal out shocks A classic example 
was the way in which they cut the 
West Indies down to size m 1951-52 in 
another of those rubbers described as 
‘for the championship of the world’ 
Australia won four of the five Tests ^ 
the averages of the three Ws range^^ 
from 53.70 to 14 50, and Sonni’’ 
Kamadhin left the field in tears at 
Melbourne His wickets cost 49 64 
each 

ITiere is one vital aspect of the 
1953 senes agamst Australia which is 
invariably overlooked—and that was 
the excellent spirjt and determination 
in the English ranks Without it Eng 
land would never have won, and 
survived the difficult Lord’s and 
Headingiey 1 ests to go to the Oval all 
square There were so many dramas 
and changes of fortune ui that wonder 
fill summer tliat I must have gone 
through every emotion known to man 
There was the severe disappointment ' 
at I rent Bridge where 1 am convinced^ 
Bedser’s 14 wickets would have taken 
England to victory but for lam, the 
overwhelmuig sense of relief at Lord’s 
when Watson and Bailey staged theu* 
epic resistance after all sensible hope 
had been abandoned—I was so tense 1 
could not bear to watch half the time, 
the ebb and flow at Old Trafford with 
Australia’s sensational collapse to 31 
for 8 in the last unbelievable hour 
(some of the London journalists, hav¬ 
ing written off the match as a draw, 
left early, only to hear the stupefying 
news at Crewe Station that Australia 
were 31 for 6), the strain and anguish 
of another desperate rearguard actir‘*- 
at Headingiey (1 counter-attacked 
opening with Tony Lock m the hope Ot 
exploiting spin at the end where Alan 
Davidson had turned one or two), and, 
finally, the glorious, unforgettable mo¬ 
ment of victory at The Oval It took 
some time for the fact to sink in that 
the Ashes were back after nineteen 
long years. 

1 lost all five tosses, and it is far j 
from the truth that 1 was relieved not | 
to have to make the decision at The | 


Oval. On the contrary, I badly wanted 
to bat first as 1 suspected the pitch I 
would eventually take spin—as indeed 
It did. There was not much ui it in t^ 
first innings, and my chief concef - 
was that Australia would not score too 
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leave England with a large target on a 
turning wicket. All 9 Australian wick¬ 
ets to fall to bowlers were shared by 
LfK'k (5 for 45) and Laker-^De Cour- 
cy was run out—and England were 
left to get 132. By now there was real 
turn, but fortunately not too fast, and, 
equally fortunately, Australia’s attack 
was not as well balanced as England’s, 
liassett used spin at one end and 
alternated with Lindwall and Miller at 
Jthe other. I was annoyed to be run 
*jut, but when their form was most 
ni'eded Denis Compton and Bill 
Edrich found it so well that they 
looked as if they could have gone on to 
centuries. 

England’s players could almbst 
sense the swell of popular sentiment, 
and after waiting so long for a victory 
over Australia it was an excusable 
emotion. There have been better 
Test sides to tour England, but few 
(an have been so warmly regarded or, 
in landsay Haselt, have had a captain 
ol more chivalry and fight. 

My personal feelings could be im¬ 
agined. Bedser, Evans, Compton, 
Edric h and I had been on the receiving 
A end since 1946. We had started with 
■>'he maulings by Bradman’s vastly 
T siijierior sides and, Edrich apart, had 
also suffered a 4-1 beating in 1950-51. 

I had a lasting regret that Cyrfl 
Washbrook was not there to savour 
the moment. Nor Watson (in the north 
wc- called him Billy rather than Willie 
as his father, Billy, was a well-known 
Bradford footballer). If he and Bailey 
had not batted from 12.30 until 5.40 at 
Lord's on the last day, Australia would 
have gone one ahead and, in ail 
likelihood, it would have stayed that 
way. It was Watson’s maiden Test 
against Australia and, while it is true 
[he pitch became progressively slow- 
. y. the demands on him and Trevor 
/ere abnormal. Their discipline and 
'concentration had to be verging on tl^ 
inhuman. At tea one of the players 
l(K)ked at Billy and voiced all our 
thoughts: Tin lost in admiration. He’s 
baited all this time knowing that if he 
makes one mistake, just one tiny 
error of judgement, we have had it 
And he’s still at it.’ ^ 

in such moments superstition is apt 
to take over and throuf^ut the part¬ 
nership Freddie Brown sat in a chair 
not daring to move lest it turn Eng¬ 
land’s luck! All I could do in the 
ipter%'als was to encourage them to 
Jtick it ouf. just as Hed^ Verity had 
-/one with me in 1938. Then, if 1 had 
Kot out on my way to Bradnum’s 



Hundredth firet class century st The Oval: Congratulations 
from Jim Laker end Arthur McIntyre 


record, it would have been disappoint- 
.ing and unlikely to have affected the 
result. Here it was so different, and 
when the last ball had been bowled 
and En^and had escaped I began to 
believe in miracles. To save the match 
after three being out for 12—we were 
set the impossible task of 343 to 
win—and Compton at 73 in a full day’s 
play was truly remarkable, and I think 
the last day seemed the longest ever. 

One of my big disappointments of 
the rubber was to have been bowled 
second ball by Lindwall on my own 
home ground at Headingiey after Has- 
sett (said to have feared Bedser on a 
greenish pitch) had put England in. 
The start was delayed for twenty 
minutes, and Lindwall opened at the 
football stand end where there was no 
screen in those days. I never saw the 
ball which yorked me. Not to my 
surprise, 1 read that 1 made a rather 


crude jab with my bat some distance 
from my pad. 

I have always maintained the ne¬ 
cessity of effective sightscreens. 
Against a dark background, or poor 
screens, there is a real fear, particu¬ 
larly at the start of an innings, of losing 
the ball in flight. 1 never once had the 
problem in Australia’s clear light. 
'ITiey also have good screens. 

Another incident etched in my mind 
was going for a vital catch in The Oval 
Test of 19.53. Trueman was bowling 
from the pavilion end and Neil Harvey, 
going for a hook, just failed to middle it 
properly and it went in the air. I set off 
running backwards towards deepish 
square leg with a thousand thoughts 
rushing through my head. After what 
seem^ to be an age 1 t(M»k the catch 
at shoulder height, and 1 felt the peace 
of relief. It was Trueman's first Au¬ 
stralian wicket. 
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Looking Back 


Ranji Trophy: 

The br^ iing ground of 
top-class talent 

But il should be given its due importance by officials, selectors 
and players, says Partab Ramchand, tracing the history 
of India’s premier cricket tournament 


T HK Hoard of Control for CricktM 
in India was formed in 1929 and 
India made ihoir first official visit to 
Kn^land in 1922 and then played liosts 
to that country in 19:12-31. Aslo- 
nishinj' iIioukIi it may seem to today’s 
generation, all this was done with the 
country not haviny; a national cham¬ 
pionship. 

True, there was no dearth of crick¬ 
et and the mam competition of those 
times, the (JuadraiiKular in Hombav, 
was pretty broad-based. Held aloiiK 
communal lines, ihe competition was 
between the Hindus, Muslims, Euro 
peans and Harsis and thus encompa.s- 
sed the wliole country, and all the top 
players did, in I,act, take part in it. 
Hut, while the matches created no 
I religious tensions, it was obvious that 
I a louinament. based on communal 
I lines, particularly in that explosive 

] pre Independence era, would not last 
lontj. Main far-sij;hted members ol 
the Hoard lelt that a l ompetition on 
inter-slate lines lather than communal 
liiie.s u.is wh.it was needed. 

Hut how was this to be done.’' And 
wh.it would he the name ot Ihe 
compelilioni' Hy 1924 Ihe uk'a had 
jtatliered momentum and Anthony l)e 
i M(>llo. the then seendary of the 
I Hoard, thought the tune was ripe for 
rn.ikini; .i pioposal to this effect. De 
Mello himself later recalled the Hoard 
nu etin.i’ at Simla where the seed of 
the Kanji rrophy was sown. 

"I remember the scene so vividly, 
riie late Sikhandar Hayat Khan, then 
.ictinn novernor of Punjab and Piesi- 
denl ot the Hoard, was in the ch.iir. 
He w.is tall, slim and imiiosinn. Yet he 
was dw.irlt'd by the figure of His 
Hlgllnes.^ till’ late Maharaja Hhiipindra 
Siiighii ol I’.itLila whose passionate 
mien -i in the game brought him to 


Siml.'i as .a representative of the 
Southern Punjab Cricket Association. 
Most of the other associations too had 
sent their delegates. There was also 
K. S. Himatsinghi, a nephew of 
Kanji . 

“With some trepidation 1 submitted 
my proposal for the Kanji Trophy to 
the august gathering and also placed 
belore the meeting an artist’s drawing 
of the proposed trophy, a Grecian urn 
two teet high with a lid, the handle of 
which represented Father Time. 

"Even I was not prepared for the 
events that followed. 'I'he Maharaja of 
I'atiala jumped up when 1 was scarcely 
halfway through my brief proposal. 
The pine scented air appeared to be 
immediately electrified. In deep tones 
charged with emotion. His Highness 
claimed the honour and privilege of 
perpetuating the name of the great 
Kanji, who had prematurely departed 
this life only the year before. 

"He offered straightaway to present 
a gold cup ol the magnificent design 
submitted by me and valued at 5(K) 
pounds to be called the Kanji Trophy. 
It was to be competed for annually by 
the provincial cricket associations of 
India.” 

riie Maharaja also agreed to pre¬ 
sent a miniature trophy which would 
become the property of the winning 
assiKiation every year. 


“Even i was not pre¬ 
pared for the events that 
followed. The Maharaja 
of Patiala Jumped up 
when I was scarcely 
halfway through my 
brief proposal.*’ 


'I'lius was the Kanji Trophy born. 
And India at last had a national cham¬ 
pionship on the fines of the County 
Championship in England and the 
Sheffield Shield competition in Au¬ 
stralia. 

In the inaugural season, 19:34-35 
the provincial associations competed j 
in a knock-out competition. 'There ; 
were fifteen teams in all, divided into . 
lour /ones. Madras, Mysore and u 
Hyderabad composed South Zone. ^ 
Western India, Sind, Bombay, Gujarat 
and Maharashtia wen* from West ' 
Zone. Central India and CP and Berar 
from the East Zone, and Northern 
India, Army, United Provinces, Delhi 
and Southern Punjab from the North 
Zone. 

For almost 20 years the pattern 
remained the same. More and more 
teams were included in the competi¬ 
tion as the political map of India 
underwent changes every now and 
then. 

A slight change occurred im¬ 
mediately after jiartition with Sind and 
a ixirtion of Northern India going ti''. 
Pakistan, but with more and mon 
states being carved out of the Indiar."*’ 
sub-continent the participating teams 
had swelled to over 20 in tlie early 
Fifties. 

In 1952-53 a new zone, the Central 
Zone was introduced and the teams 
were suitably re-allocated. Now this 
necessitated a quarter-final, because 
there 'were five zonal winners. 

By the mid-F'ifties, it was obvious 
that all was not well with the national 
championship. In November 1956 the 
Indian states were reorganised on a 
linguistic basis and this had repercus¬ 
sions of the competition. 

The princely states were abolished j 
H olkar became Madhya Bharat am. { 



iater Madhya Pradesh. Travancore 
I Cochin became Kerala: Berar became 
I Vidarbha, Western India (Katluwa- 
{ war) became Saurashtra, and Patiala 
became Southern Punjab. Northern 
India was changed to North Punjab 
and so on. 

The logical happening to the aboli¬ 
tion of the princely states and the 
reorganisation of the states should 
have been to have one association for 
each state. Tliis would have meant a 
^ally proper national championship. 
, jiSut due to pulls and pressures the 
I Board continued with the existing 
I pattern and an anachronism developed 
I which is seen even today. 

I As such, some of the states fielded, 
and continue to field, more than one 
! team. 

I I'wo other distressing factors led to 
I the administrators thinking seriously 
I of changing the pattern. One was the 
\ increasing number of one-sided 
matches and the other was the deplor¬ 
able tendency of captains to concede, 
matches once the opposing team took 
the first innings lead. 

Kven well-known cricketers like 
i '■ \ 'j:'y Hazare, Vinoo Mankad, Polly 
.*\'mrigar and Pankaj Roy resorted to 
4/fins unhealthy trend, while leading 
I I heir respective sides. And when the 
I I )elhi skip|)er Vaid conceded the quar- 
i ter-final match to Bombay during the 
I 19.'i.')-56 season, as early as shortly 
j after tea on the second day. the 
I administrators cried ‘enough is 
1 enough’. And in 1958 at a meeting at 
I Secunderabad, the Board passed a 
i resolution to ban a team or a captain 
1 conceding a match. 

j A year before, the Board, in an 
I effort to stop lop-sided matches and to 
give more opportunities to the players 

3 id to further broaden the base of the 
finpetition effected an important 
lange in the pattern of the cham- 
I pionships, turning it from a purely 
; knock-out tournament to a league- 
I cum-knock-out competition, 
i riie zonal system lemained the 
i-ame, but instead of knocking each 
other out immediately, the teams 
lilayed one another on league basis. 
To help determine the top teams in 
the zone—who would then qualify for 
the knock-out stage—the Board 
started a point system. 

Eight points for an outri^t victory, 
five points to the team getting the first 
•winnings lead in a drawn match and 
. yee points to the. opponents. In 
andition, as an incentive, the Board 


also introduced a bonus point. This 
was given to the team which scored at 
a rate of fifty runs or more an hour. It 
was changed a year later to ‘a team 
which scores at the rate of three runs 
per over’. 

During this time experiments were 
also carried out like having an eight- 
ball over and by having four West 
Indian fast bowlers, Stayers, (iil- 
christ, Watson and King to jilav in the 
championship. 'I'hey happtmed to be in 
India during the 1962-63 season for a 
coaching assignment and thus repre¬ 
sented four zones in the Diileep Tro¬ 
phy tournament and the winners of 
four zones in the knock out stage of 
the Ranji Trophy. 

T<k) much tinkering with the rules 
of a game or the pattern of a tourna¬ 
ment may not always be conducive to 
better fare, but in the case of the Ranji 
Trophy, it has probabli? been of imich 
help to sustain interest. And so in 
1970-71 the Hoard decided, on 
Maharashtra’s recommendation, to 
allow the first two teams in the league 
table in etich zone to qualify for the 
knock-out stage. Maharashtra, who 
for long, during the late Sixties, were 
arguably the next strongest team to 
Bombay, were (xissibly piqued by the 
fact that Bombay were pipping them 
to the ijost every year for the West 
Zone title. Ironically enough, the same 
year their pmixisai was accepted and 
Bombay were second. 

But the two teams happened to 
meet in the final where a young 
Bombay side got tlu' belter of the 
experienced Maharashtra side in a 
keen final to retain their hold on the 
trophy. 

The acceptance of the Maharashtra 
proposal has l ertainly made tor keen¬ 
er competition during the kiKK-k-out 
stage over the last decade. .And in¬ 
terestingly enough, there has been no 
Bombay supremacy during the period. 
In the last decade, for example. Kar¬ 
nataka and Delhi have shared honours 
with Bombay, winning the trophy that 
had eluded them tor forty years and 
more. 

“First class cricket in 
the country, especially 
the Ranji Trophy and 
Duleep Trophy competi¬ 
tions, should be given 
priority.” 
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Afi important change was made in 
the points system last season with the 
pattern being more along the lines of 
the English County Championship. It 
was not altogether successful and did 
lead to some wierd results. 

'I'hus, Hyderabad who lost to Tamil 
Nadu in the South Zone league, qual¬ 
ified for the knock-out stage, while 
Karnataka who did not lose a match 
failed to progrt'ss further. A lot of 
manipulation and improvisation was 
called for to tackle the new points 
system. 

With more anil more Test cricket 
being pla\ed. interest in the domestic 
season was diminishing fast. Even the 
Duleep I rophy matches which used to 
dr.iw large crowds in the Sixties and 
Seventies, did not attract the same 
response and interest in the Ranji 
Trophy was even less. 

The Board’s tendency to concen¬ 
trate on the international calendar at 
tile expense of the domestic circuit 
could only lead to falling standards in 
what was. after all. the national cham¬ 
pionship. the premier domestic com¬ 
petition of the country. 

Realising this, the Board at the end 
ol the 1983-84 season appointed a 
high-power enquiry committee con¬ 
sisting ot eminent cricketers like 
Umrigar, Palaudi and Venkataraglu- 
var to delve deep into what was ailing 
Indian cricket. 

The committee was fnink in its 
findings and minced no words in stres¬ 
sing the tact that the strength of the 
Indian team was based on the strength 
ot domestic cricket and the import¬ 
ance given to it. The committee 
noted, " The domestic calendar should 
not be disturbed irrespective of any 
lours by any country dunng the crick¬ 
et season. Thi* present domestic sea¬ 
son was flelayed till the Test series 
.'ig.nnsi the West Indies w.is through. 
First class cncki.t in the country, 
especially the Ranji Trophy and 
Duleep rruphy competitions, should 
be given priority and steps should be 
taken to make them more competitive 
and result-oriented”. 

Indeed, a very pertinent observa¬ 
tion. 'I'here is notliing wrong in the 
present set up and pattern of the Ranji 
Trophy championship. It should only 
be given its due imixirtance by offi¬ 
cials, selectors and players. Only then 
will the competition truthfully carry 
out the purpose for which it was 
launched 5t) years ago—to be the 
breeding ground of top-class talent. 




Looking BXck 


Ranji reminiscences 


M.J. Gopalan: (The man 

who sent down tlie first ball ol the 
Wanii tournament .) When I re- 
<eive(l mv mementoes at the clos 
inn I'cremony of tlie Kanji Trophy 
nokleii julaloe celebrations at lloni- 
bay last month, iny mind was a blur 
ot memories. I i i>uld hardly believe 
It. Fiftv years had passed since 1 
ran up from the Wallajah Koad end 
to bowl the til St ball ot tlu‘ kanji 
Torpln Championship to N. Curtis 
III the hist Ol II match between Mad¬ 
ias and Mysore, the inaunuial 
match ol the com(H‘tit'on. K\en 
Ihounli tift\ years is a lonn time and 
the mind diK-s net a bit hazy, there 
are some memories that will stay 
with me lorever. 

I was 2,‘j tlien and I rememiH-r 1 
was one ot the automatic choices 
tor Miidras in 19!{4. havmn proved 
myself in the Presidency matches, 
the premier tie, held durinn the 
l‘onnal wr-ekend every year in the 
month ol January. The competition 
w'iis between the Kuropeaiis and 
the Indians. There was no selec¬ 
tion trial and. in tact, there was 
\’ery little information renardinn 
the Kanji 'Troiihy. All we knew was 
that It was n<>inn to be a competi¬ 
tion tor the national championship 
and that it was the brainchild of 
Anthony l)e Mello. the then Hoard 
secretary and the moving force 
duriiiK the formative years of Indi¬ 
an cricket. No questions asked. W'e 
w'ere told to play, so we played. 

I distinctly recall the Chepauk 
(iround and the inorninj; of Novem¬ 
ber 4, 19;T1, when we played 
Mysore. The Kround, fifty years 
aKo, had a velvet like turf. There 
were no bald patches, no brown 
spots. You could pitch stumps any¬ 
where on the ground and "start a 
match. 1'he sround was maintained 
very well by the Eurbpeans and 
looked after by a band of dedicated 
workers. 

it was a lovely sight with trees 
all round and wide open spaces. 
The wicket was always a sporting 
one. and the Presidency matches 
did provide many keen finishes. 

The morning of November 4, 
reflected this atmosphere in every 
w'a\ except one—the wicket. It 


had rained the previous evening 
and this had made the pitch soji. It 
was a pretty cool morning with a 
slight breeze. Right away we knew 
it would be a disadvantage to bat 
first and fortunately our captain C. 
P. Johnstone won the toss. 

Johnstone had placed lor Kent 
and was a shrewd skipper. After 
we all went into the held, he threw 
the ball to me and asked me to 
open the bowling. I was elated at 
having to send down the hrst ball ol 
the inaugural matdi of the tourna 
meni 

A. G. Ram Sinf{h: ('The first 
man to capture a Kanji wu ket) T'ifl\ 
vi-ars can play tricks with a pi“r- 
soiTs memory, but 1 do remembei 
.many things about that historic 
inaugural lie. I was one of the 
automatic choices, having done 
well for main vears in the Pres 
idency matches. W'e were all keen 
to do well since it was known that 
this competition would be the 
national championship. 

On that memorable morning. I 
remember I readied the ground 
very earlv to have a kaik at the 
pitih. It had rained the previous 
day and 1 was anxuius to know 
what the impact was on the wicket. 

I saw It was very soft and 1 knew 
that 1 would love to Ixiwl on it as 
soon as |)ossible. Luckily for me 
our skipper C. P. Johnstone won 
the toss and predictably put My¬ 
sore in to bat. (iopalan bowled the 
fust over and then even though 
Madras had a good opening bowler 
in P. S. Kamachandran, Johnstone 
handed the ball to me to carry on 
the attack from the pavilion end. 

That might have come as a 
surprise to many, but frankly, not 
to me. In those days, in the first 
four or five overs 1 used to swing 
the ball and then switch to spin. 
Moreover, it being a cool day with 
a fairly strong breeze blowing 
across, I was confident that I could 
do things on the soft track. 

During.my swing stint, 1 did 
trouble the batsmen a bit. But it 
was after 1 had switched to spin 
that I got my first wicket—inciden¬ 
tally, it was also the first wicket to 
be taken in the Ranji 1'rophy com¬ 


petition. M. S. Cosh was smartly 
stumped liy S. T. Chan who 
was good enough to plav for India 
against Australia the next year. 

After that everything went right 
lor me. with the wicket being a 
great allv. Frankly, all 1 had to do t, 
w'as to keep a good line and length ^ 
and let the wicket do the rest. At 
tunes 1 was able to make the ball 
turn a foot. I bowled an unchanged 
spi‘11 to capture six wickets for 19 
runs as M\ soix* were dismissed for 
18 runs belore liinth. 

We l:ired only a little better 
when It was our turn to bat. The 
wicket was still soft. Yet, by adopt¬ 
ing bolder methods, we got l.'tt). 1 
went one down and got 14, but 
then there were only a couple of 
twenties from Karnasw'ami and 
(Iopalan, as far as I can recall. 

Kven so, I always lelt a lead of 
82 runs would be more than suffi¬ 
cient on this wicket, and predict¬ 
ably Mysore* again found runs hard 
to get on a wicket that was a 
nightmare for batsmen. 

Again 1 ojiened the bowling with 
(jopalan and except for a change of 
ends, bowled right through the 
Mysore second innings. 

I got five wickets and with 
eleven for the match, was the first 
to get into the Kanji Trophy record 
books, in which my sons Kripal and 
Milkha were to figure prominently 
later on. 

Thus we w'on the match by an 
innings and 2.'t nins in a single day, 
a record which stands till this day 
and which I venture to forecast will ■* 
be difficult to emulate. 

1 cannot end without saying a j*- 
few things about the Chepauk 
(iround of those days. It was 
paradise on earth. The turf was 
natural and even like a billiard 
table. 'There was no bald patch. 
Wherever you saw it was green. 

And with the lovely trees all around 
it, the Chepauk in those days gave 
one the impression of being one of 
the English village grounds. 

1 must also say that the crowd 
response was very good, probably 
because there was so very little 
cricket played those days. , ^ 

Ai tow to Partab' Ramchand 
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A Renowned victory at Mysore 


Adi Davar 


F ollowing in the 

wake of wliat happened 
in the Pune Derby a week 
earlier, the outcome of the 
^Mysore Derby left the cri- 
^■s shtK’ked. Renowned’s 
victory in the blue riband of 
the Mysore turf was, in 
effect, the final nail in the 
air-tiKht coffin that Classic 
form liad become. But even 
as the pundits tried to 
fathom it out and the pun¬ 
ters recovered from the 
drubbing they had taken, 
the sporting Mysore crowd 
rose as one to applaud the 
architect of Renowned’s 
courageous victory—the 
irrepressible Vasant 
Shinde. 

It was only his power 
packed finish that got the 
nidges’ decision in a three- 
way photo finish, the likes 
ot which had not been seen 
over since that Indian Der¬ 
by back in 1981 won by 
Track Lightning. 

Classified in class 1, Re¬ 
nowned began his Mysore 
sojourn on a far from happy 
note, falling by the wayside 
as Maltese Prince beat him 
most convincingly and, that 
too. while conceding him 
chunks of weight. In the 
2()0t) Guineas he had to 
uilay second fiddle to Res- 
Jilendent. who won on the 
^Mt as it were. Then, to add 
injury to insult, an objection 
by the third placed Lively 
Kmprey. against the 
.second placed Renowned 
was upheld and Renowned 
was relegated to third 
place. All in all, it could best 
be described as a far from 
enterprising beginning. 

On Derby day he was 
being ridden by Vasant 
Shinde and that, as it 
turned out, was an ex- 
'tremely big plus factor in 
*his favour. A field of five 
lined up to foce the starter 


with the 2U(K) Guineas win¬ 
ner Resplendent the first 
favourite. 

Now if the Guineas run 
was anything to go by the 
race looked to be in Res¬ 
plendent’s pocket. He had 
won the mile convincingly 


enough and his breeding 
suggested tliat the extra 
400 metres in the Derby 
wa.s right up his street. On 
tliat form he had the beat¬ 
ing of both Renowned and 
Lively Kmprey. so that 
appeared to annihilate their 


Warren Singh tops jockeys 
table in Mysore 


MYSORE .saw' a new cham¬ 
pion emerge amongst the 
riders and young Warren 
Singh cornered the riding 
honours tor the first time in 
his career. 

A Calcutta bov. he began 
his appKenticeshi|) under 
Lawrence Eownes (now 
doing incredibly well as a 
trainer in Hong Kong) be¬ 
fore transferring his inde¬ 
ntures to the Bangalore 
based trainer Zareer 


Darashah. It was under 
Darashah that Warren blos¬ 
somed. It was Darashah 
who gave him his chance 
and Warren w'as quick to 
grasp the initiative. 

Ironically. Warren was 
not jiresent to receive his 
tropliy due to a fall that had 
hospitalised him the day 
earlier. But he has a bright 
future ahead when he re¬ 
turns to take up the reins 
where he left off. 
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Wtrran Singh atop^orw ofJiit many wtnnara boing 
lad In by tha man who gava him tha braali, Z. 
Oaraahah 


chances. 

How wrong everyone 
turned out to be., Resplen¬ 
dent plodded on i poor 
fourth getting beai^not only 
by Fond Hope but by Re¬ 
nowned and Lively F.mprey 
as well, two horses he had 
beaten less than a month 
earlier in the Guineas by 
three lengths and six 
lengths respectively. Tliis 
was a reversal of ten 
lengths in less than 28 days 
and it’s a reversal few will 
ever attempt to explain. 

Allowing Romantic Eve 
to call the tune at a fast 
pace. Lively Emprey 
adopted the same tactics 
that won him the Bangalore 
Derby this July. He sat just 
off the pace and looked to 
be going well enough. 
Tracking him was the 
favourite Respkmdent and 
a couple of lengths behind 
were Fond Hope and Re¬ 
nowned still biding their 
time. Negotiating the turn 
and Romantic Eve had shot 
her bolt. She retired from 
the fray as Mercer sent 
Lively Emprey skating 
clear. Resplendent came up 
to challenge but Emprey 
shiMik him off and a fiirlong 
out It looked as thou0i it 
was the Banggiaffifl^by 
all over again. Only then did 
Fond Hope and Renowned 
swoop down into the fray. 

In those last anxious mo- 
nlentS ft jtKkeyship 
that would uidmatwy bit 
the balance and. Vasant 
Shinde got that little extra 
out of a game Renowned 
who put his elegant neck in 
front to get the better of 
Fond Hope while Lively 
Emprey was an identical 
marjpn away-in third place. 
Watching Vasant in those 
last hundred metres would 
have made a purist purr 
with pride.. 
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Liverpool’s darkest day 


Premen Addy 

R l 1 1 N11 \ 1 1 \( tpooi i \p( II (. mild (lit the Li.i^'ut Llwmpionship 

(iKi I OIK >1 tlKir duke'll di\s foi the thud vtai running vet here 
siiiit llu\ (iiiiihid to tiu I list I)ivi thev vent v/itli alinost the bame 
Sion in 14)4 md iiiidt il tluir own in team 1 ith in a lahli ol Dnbeliev 
the siibstquint two dii idis and a able but liue 
htili 1 111 V lost to tlieir Mtrsi yside nvals 

At till tiid ol last siason they had hvirton 0 1 Kverton had last beaten 
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laii’lfHwH: creates chances out of dead situations 


Liverpool at Anfield way back m 1970 
when they also went on to take the 
iMrst Division title Their manaj?er, 
Howard Kendall, was then a player 
Everton’s victory was no fluke* 

1 hey looked the better side and theu^ 
winnmg goal from a Graeme Sharpe 
vollev fioin about 10 yards out must 
rank as one of the best seen on this or 
any other ground 
It was said at the start of the season 
that Ian Kush the wondertman who 
siored 47 goals for Liverpool last 
season would take three months to 
rttovei from a cartilage operation 
Well he has made a speedier re 
emery than was thought possible and 
insisted on being included in the first 
team where a further couple of 
weeks with thi restrves might have 
brought him back to peak fitness 
liut these are desperate times call- A 
ing for desperate rtinedies So Rush JL 
made his first appearance of the sea 
son—and on his 23rd birthday, too A W 
goal from him would have had the 
makings of a fauY tale, but real life is 
usually far sterner and the striker 
returnid home scoreless 
LIsewhere, form was more predict¬ 
able Arsenal kept to their winning 
wavs with a 3 2 victory over Sunder 
land I ho match was not quite the 
thriller the scon line suggests, for the 
(lunners were in firm control and only 
carelessness in defence brought 
Sunderland into the reckoning at all 
Arsenals goals were scored by 
lommv Caton Ian Allison and Braui^ 

I albot while Sunderland s sole score 
was (.live Walker, whose first goa; *- * 
came from a penalty 

I he problem for manager Don 
Howe IS to calm his plavers and get 
them accustomed to life at the top 
Ihcv liKik a splendid outfit, despite 
the loss through injury of Paul Manner 
and lonv WocxlciKk, their two Eng 
land sfriktrs 

those who are playing are bnm 
ming With confidence and skill, no one 
moie so tlian Charlie Nicholas, the 
man who h<id moved south from Scot¬ 
land last year and who has only now 
found hib footballing feet And what 
feet thev are r^4r4 

There is wizardry in them which ha^ 1'*' 

__ -sa 



set Highbury alight. His run down the 
ri^t flank and cross, which Allison put 
away with his head, had the crowd in 
ecstasies as his hapless marker 
chased shadows. 

Manchester United, meanwhile, 
beat Tottenham by a solitary goal 
scored by Mark Hughes in the 68th 
minute. There was a capacity crowd 
at Old Traflord but the match was a 
bad tempered affair, full of niggling 
fouls and occasional foul-ups. 

Nottingham Forest drew 1-1 with 
fiewcastle United, but newcomers 
Sheffield Wednesday thrashed Leices¬ 
ter City 5 nil, with Imre Varadi scoring 
a hat-trick. 

The leading positions in the First 
Division are read as follows: Arsenal 
with 25 points from 11 games are in 
first place, followed by Wednesday 
with 21 points, Manchaster United 
with 20, Everton also with 20 but with 
an inferior goal difference. Spurs with 
19 and Forest with 18, 

At the bottom of the table, Watford . 
and Luton had no holds baned en¬ 
counter which the latter squeezed 
.1-2. The man of the match, by general 
acclaim, was Luton’s midfield hero 
_Kicky Hill who has been out of action 
Ihese past few months. Watford are 
c urrently in last place with Stoke. 

In Scotland's premier division, 
Aberdeen romped home to a 4-nil win 
over St. Mirren, Celtic emerged a 
comfortable 3-1 winners over Dundee 
United, while Rangers only drew 0-0 
with Dumbarton. Aberdeen are at the 
top of the table with 19 points from 11 
matches, Celtic are in second place 
with 18 and Rangers, a further two 
pciints adrift with 16. 

The focus of attention switched to 
the various European competitions. 
Liverpool played host to Benfica of 
I'ortugal on a rain swept evening, 
i Would the Merseysiders continue 
5n their downward slide was the 
question on most lips. The answer 
was an emphatic no. Liverpool won 
3-1, with Ian Rush getting a hat-trick. 

Each of the goals was simple. He 
was at the right place at the right 
ime. His eye was unerring, his place- 
nents sweetly accurate. Of such stuff 
ire the game’s great striker? made. 

In the 196()’s and early 70’s Jimmy 
'Ireaves displayed this ability week 
after week. At an international level, 
ew could better the West German 
jerd Muller, a small man with light- 
ting reflexes and an inborn sense of 
tming. 

1 recall him almost flat cxl his back in 


1974 scrambling the ball past Gordon 
Banks in goal at Wembley. It was a 
brilliant piece of opportunism and it 
put Germany back on top just as it 
seemed that En^and were taking hold 
of the match. Germany won 3-1. 

Rush was superb. With him in a goal 
scoring mood, Liverpool regained 
much of their lost confidence. Confi¬ 
dence is one of life's intangibles. The 
Stock Exchange is one place where it 
can l)e measured. Soccer, cTicket or 
Tennis, for example, are others. 

With Rush back, it might be time for 
Liverpool to make their expectant 


return to glory. Everton in the Cup 
Winners'Cup beat Inter Bratislava of 
Czechoslovakia through a headed goal 
by Paul Bracewell. 

But the most spectacular tie came 
in the UEFA Cup between Partizan of 
Belgrade and Queens Park Rangers 
which Rangers won 6-2. The Yugos¬ 
lavs led 2-1 in one spell, but thereafter 
it was a deluge and they were totally 
swamped. 

I saw highlights of the matdi on 
television and 1 don’t think I shall see 
better struck goals during the rest of 
the season. 



QriMM Sharpe: scored a moet tpeietaeuiirgoal 




Ron, the star-spotter 

Lawrie McMenemy on the celebrated 
manager of Manchester United 



f jMfwr Olwn: ■ gvnulm world^lMt iMaysr 


A S teams are often mirror-images 
of their managers, no-one who 
knows Manchester United's Ron 
Atkinson will be surprised that he has 
buih the most star-studded and exdt- 
ing side in .Britain. 

1 can’t think of anyone who appreci¬ 
ates outstanding football taiei!lt more 
than Ron. He is a bit like Walter 
Mhty, in that he is still obsessed by 
the unfulfilled dreams of greatness 
which firustrated him as an inspiring 
but technically-limited half-back in Ox-^' 
ford United’s team in the 1960s. 
Manchester United, through their sta¬ 
ture in the game and ability to attract 
most of Britain’s leadinjg footballers, 
have provided Ron with the ideal 
environment in which to add a touch of 
reality to his fantasies! 

This side of Ron^which I under¬ 
stand comes through particularly 
strongly when he takes part in Man- 
idiester United’s training matches with 
the first-team stars—was emphasised 
to me during the Old Trafford pitch 
inspection prior to Southampton’s 
match there last season. 

While the referee and 1 were prod¬ 
ding the pitch and discussing the 
conditions, Ron became absorbed in^ 
doing little tricks with the bail against '' 
imaginary opponents. Eventu^y I 
found it impossible to resist the temp¬ 
tation to join in, hitting a long ball 
which Ron gleefully belted into the 
empty net like a man scoring the 
winning goal in a F.A. Cup Final! 

This enthusiasm for the game is one 
of Ron Atkinson’s greatest qualities. It 
characterised most of his .382 Football 
League appearances for Oxford and, 
indeed, when I was manager of Don¬ 
caster Rovers, 1 once considered 
trying to sign both Ron and his brother 
Gratis. 

Another reason why I have a lot c* <• 
respect for Ron is that, despite hi?:-!' 
flamboyant, high-living image, he is arf" 
extremely down-to-earth man who 
has never lost sight of his undisting¬ 
uished football roots. 

His marvellous sense of humour— 
he’s in the Tommy Docherty class 
when it comes to one-liners—is often 
directejd at himself. In other words, he 
doesn’t take himself too seriously and 
thus is able to put his larger-than-life 
media image into perspective. 

I know Ron quite well. When he left 
Cambridge to become West Brom¬ 
wich Albion’s manager, he telephoned 
me for advice at a Leicester hotel^ 
where Southampton were suyin^-^ 
prior to a second F.A. Cup replay 
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against Grimsby at Filbert Street. He 
stiU putts my teg about it because I was 
out when he rang and, upon returning 
his catl and ascertaining what he 
wanted. I asked him to ring me back 
so that Southampton woutdn’t have to 
pay the bill! 

1 have twice had the chance to 
become Manchester United manager, 
hotlowing the departure of Tommy 
Uoclierty, United’s chairman Louis 
ywards tetephoned me to enquire 
whether t would be prepared to take 
hi.s place. 1 said that I would but I was 
on holiday abroad at the time, and 
when 1 tetunied, Have .Sexton had 
been apjiointod. 

I was offered the job m succession 
to Sexton, hut had to say “no”, partly 
hecause Soutliampton’s directors 
were determined to hold me to my 
(ontracl and partly because I just 
didn l li'cl It was a good time for me to 
leave The l>ell. 

On that .st'cond occasion, Ron was 
among the men 1 suggested as possi¬ 
ble alternatives. I am often asked 
H'hether 1 regret not going to United. 

4 1 here are times when I become a 
^'lle eiuious of the tremendous finan- 
„ lUii resources that Roi. has at his 
disposal. Nevertheless, the challenge, 
"I li ving to <ompete with men like 
him, on mv limited budget, is one 
which 1 still find very stimulating. 

Not only this, I don’t think that my 
style of management—based on being 
able to involve myself in viitually 
e\cty aspect of a club—would be 
t ncouraged at a place like Old Traf- 
lord. 

Ron has been under a lot ot press¬ 
ure to produce a Championship¬ 
winning team since his arrival in 1981, 
and there is little doubt that it is now 
tfe'ire intense than ever due to the 
xi line of Liveipool, and the vast 
flinount of money he has spent on 
signing Gordon Strachan, Jesper 
Olsen and Alan Brazil. 

I was very impressed with Strachan 
and Olsen in United’s 0-0 draw at 
Southampton in Au^st, Breaking for¬ 
ward from their wide midfield posi¬ 
tions, the width they gave to United's 
lootball caused us a lot of pr^lems. 

All teams need to vary their style of 
play from time to time and. in United’s 
case, it would not surprise me to see 
them occasionally use Olsen in the 
Michel Platini-type role—between the 
jf'.idfielders and strikers—which has 
^ven Arsenal’s Charlie Nicholas a 
now lease of life this season. Olsen, 
•who has explosive pace, tight ball 


control and excellent "vision", is as 
well-suited to this sort of role as 
anyone. 

My only question mark against Un¬ 
ited is that, apart from Gordon 
McQueen, who has only recently re¬ 
turned to the tewn after a long abs¬ 
ence through injury, they don’t have a 
really experienced, dominating figure 
at the back. 


In this respect, it was interestii^ to 
note that Ron recently made enquuies 
to Ipswich about England centre half 
Terry Butcher. StiD, even if United 
fail to win the Championship this 
season—I’m sticking to my original 
tip^ Arsenal—one thing's for sure. 
With a manager like Ron Atkinson,, 
they’re always going to be worth 
watching. 
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English Football 


r 

Separating champions 
from aiso-rans 

With almost a quarter of the First Division fixtures completed, 
two of the most interesting aspects of the Qiampion^p ; 

situation are the ease with which the newly-promoted teams 
Sheffield Wednesday, Qielsea and Newcasue have adjusted 
to life at this level... .and the apparent demise of Liverpool. 

Here, Chelsea’s centre half Joe McLaughlin gives a typically 
candid assessment of his own team and of the leading 
Championship contenders 











EFMFortiAa; 


F PEOPLE who are writing Liver- 
*[poo] off at the moment are crazy. 
There are a lot of reasons whv they 
have not made a good start. Among 
diem the departure of Graeme Sou- 
ness and Kenny Dalglish’s loss of 
form. But to me, the absence of Ian 
Rush, because of a cartilage orora- 
tion, and Craig Johnston }»ve been 
equally important factors. 

Rush has the uncanny knadc of 
.^eatiiw chances out of ‘dead* situa- 
#)ns. Ifelt that was lacking in Liver¬ 
pool's play when I saw them lose 0-1 
to Tottenham in the recent televised 
match. 

1 felt they also missed Johnston, 
who has now returned from Austraha 
following the birth of his first child. 

I wish that Craig, who named his 
dau^ter Chelsea, liad extended his 
love for the name bv agreeing to join 
us in September when our chairman 
Ken Bates flew to Australia to try and 
sign him. 

He is the kind of Quality player we 
need in our midfieid in the First 
Division. 

jk I am not criticise our present 
^l^dfielders Micky Tnomas, Nigel 
'^ipackman and John Bumstead—^they 
are all skilful, quick players—but 
Craig has the ability to put his foot on 
the ball and slow things down when 
necessary. 

That is a quality we lack at the 
moment, and might have been one of 
the causes of our inconsistent start to 
the season. 

Another factor has been our inex¬ 
perience. We are a youi^ team who 
came into the First Division on the 
crest of a wave after winning the 
Second Division title, but now we 
realise that there is a lot to learn. 
The players in the First Division are 
a better standard in all depart¬ 
ments. Their passing is more accu¬ 
rate, their first touch better and anti¬ 
cipation quicker. 

I’ve been caught out as much as 
anyone. For example, when we faced 
Aston Villa at Villa Park, I kept Peter 
Withe—the most difficult op^nent I 
have encountered so far—fairly quiet 
for most of the game. But he scored 
twice, taking advantage of mpmenta 
lapses of concentration on my “ 
and Villa won 4-2. " 

It’s a good sign that all our playtts 
hpve been aware of their limitations, 
wiDi^ to absorb the lessons of the 
virst Division. 

^ Take Kerry Dixon. After scoring 34 
last seasm he (Hily managed one 


L. 



















Jo 0 McLaugMin (right) heads the ball watched by team-mate 
Colin Lee and dim Qilllgan (Watford) 
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Chelsea's Pal Nevtn (left), chased by John Barhes of Watford 




in our first seven games. Now that he 
has become shai^r, tlw floals are 
beginning to flow again and I’m confi¬ 
dent he will manage at least 20 by the 
end of the season. 

Winger Pat Nevin, our outstanding 
i^yerlast season, has alsostruggMl 
but like Kerry he is improving with 
every game. He has had better full 
backs maricing him this season and I 
also feel he has missed playing with 
another wide man. Our success las*'* 
season was based on stretching 
opposing defences with two wingers 
For that reason I'd love to see our left 
winger Paul CanoviUe bark m the 
team 

Tottenham skipper Steve Perryman 
feels that playing with two wingers— 
Tony Galvin and Jehh Chiedozie—^has 
given Spurs thehr best chance of 
winning the title in his 15 years with 
the club 

Like Steve, I believe that using two 
wingers enhances the chances of any 
team, although I must admit that I 
don’t rate Tottenham as serious con¬ 
tenders for the title They look a bit 
weak at the back, often getting cau^t, 
square £ 

I wasn’t impressed with Arsenal 
either when we drew 1-1 with them’ 
on the opening day of the season, 
although they were without Graham 
Rix and Charlie Nicholas that day, so 1 
will reserve my opuuon on them! 

Of the teams at the top at this 
stage. I’d single out Manchester Un¬ 
ited 

Althoui^ we held them 1-1 at Old 
Trafford last month, I thoujdit they 
showed real Championship qimty that 
night 

Arriving at the famous stadium, I 
was immediately filled with a sense of 
awe, as were the rest of my cal'* 
leagues, and in the first 20 rninut*^ 
the ability of Gordon Strachan aC; 
Jespe.r Olsen threatened to crush us. 

1 was particularly impressed by 
Olsen, whom I remember playuig 
against twice for the Scotland Under- 
21 team arainst Denmaiic two years 
ago. I had heard a lot about him even 
then, but m those two games he did 
httle.«Now he is a genuine world-class 
player He has mjected devastatmg 
pace into the United attack 

These are the sort of players who 
separate Champions from the also- 
rans . although, in United’s case, 
their bid to wm the title for the first 
time since 1968 is bound to 
threatened by the inevitable Liverpcr.4 
surge. 
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A sad commentary 

Reader Srimvas Adiyut of Bangalore 
opines that the quality of cricket 
commentaiy on Doordarshan is appalling 


k^^OMMENTING on the poor trans- 
^%#port arrangements at the Calcutta 
airport, the Austrahan captain. Kim 
Hughes. IS reported to have said that, 
like professional cricketers, every 
time an official fails, he must be 
dropped. There is a strong case in 
favour of extending this argument to 
cricket commentators on Umrdarshan 
as well. Most of our men in the box 
perfonn terribly and, what is worse, 
they don’t even seem to be aware ol 
It. 1 think It IS time that the viewer 
takes It upon hunself to inform the 
gentlemen across the TV screen what 
really is expected of them 

Firstly, one expects a commentator 
to be as prepared for the match as the 
■ players themselves. 'Phis means that 
he must worry less about how he is 
going to knot his necktie and more 
about how he is going to perform. The 
English commentator at the recent 
Bombay one-day match was nattily 
dressed. But when he went down to 
interview the rival captains he hadn’t 
even framed the questions he was 
going to ask. This is terrible. It is 
always a big moment for viewers 
when the captains talk, and it is 
grossly unfair if the commentator goes 
down without doing his home work. 

A commentator must also be know- 
Uedgeable and articulate. Most, on the 
/Doordarshan panel, fail on both 
counts. Indeed, they literally survive 
on the handouts which the statistician 
keeps passing over. By a curious 
convention, the statistician is conde¬ 
mned to silence. 

The truth, of course, is that the 
commentator is expected to interpret 
the statistics and explain them in a 
better manner. Probably, a senior 
Delhi-based English commentator 
does this. But anyone who can’t do 
this must really get out. 

Secondly, one expects a TV com- 
/mentator to possess a certain pre¬ 
sence. Of course, the average Docnr- 
darshan commentator has his own 
ideas m how tUs presence should be: 


a) wear a bright checked T-shirt and 

b) when you are not putting on your 
dark glasses you should be taking 
them off. Sometimes, watching them, 
one feels, genuinely sad. This is hardly 
the ‘presence’ that is required and 
how tiagit that, despite several 
screen appearances, the commentator 
has still not realised this. Actually all 
that the viewer expects is an agree¬ 
able peisnnality and a clean shirt. 
And, to be sure, a lot of cricketing 
wisdom. One would like to single oiit 
here, tlie English conunentator at the 
Tnvandrum match With his electronic 
calculator, his bincn ulars and his crick¬ 
et rules’ book he strongly conveyed 
the impression that ho was there to 
inform. Most others, unfortunately, 
are quite content to be simply ‘there’. 

Thirdly, one expects Hindi com¬ 
mentators to be at least fluent in the 
language; bv any yardstick this is the 
minimum requtfement. Yet, we had to 
endure a formei medium pace bowler 
on two occasions recently. One feels 
sorry that he couldn’t progress 
beyond the fringe of Test incket 
because his Ranji Trophy lecord is 
quite excellent. But commentary in 
Hmdi..ah, that’s an altogether diffe¬ 
rent matter. This gentleman’s per¬ 
formance IS pathetic; shocking gram¬ 
mar, incomplete sentences and even a 
certain facility to transfer his discomfl- 
ture on to the viewers! 
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et expert The following extract from 
one’s cassette is most revealing: 
Commentator: “That was a vicious 
delivery from Holding which really 
swung back to catch Gavaskar in 
front of his wicket. What do you 
tJunk?" 

Expert: “You are nf^t. That vicious 
Holding delivery really swung back to 
catch Gavaskar napping. Lovelv bail!" 
So what’s new.-’...This, by and large, 
is what Dcxirdarshan viewers usually 
put up with. 

'Ihere are a few exceptions, the 
happiest such exception being the 
former Indian captam of the Sixties. 
What does one expect of an expert? If 
the expert cannot be the Sherlock 
Holmes to the commentator’s Wat¬ 
son. he can at least have a) outstand¬ 
ing knowledge of the game and b) the 
ability to be a good moderator m the 
commentators’ box discussions. On 
Doordarshan the cnlena are a little 
different. How otherwise does one 
explain the fact that one gentleman 
sometimes qualifies as the expert and 
at other times as the commentator? 
Does he choose to leave lus expertise 
behind sometimes. 

If one IS sounding tcxi pessimistic 
about the Doordarshan potential, then 
the Australian manager Bob Mem- 
rr.an’s observation might re-assure. 
Memman said that TV coverage had 
improved ‘unbelievably’ since 1979. 
He IS right, of course, because Door¬ 
darshan has .since acquired all the 
required gadgets in the course of the 
Asiad. All that Doordarshan needs to 
do IS to exercise some judgement m 
the choice of its commentators. The 
following hint might help: choose the 
commentator first, and his beard la¬ 
ter. For that, everyone will agree, is 
really the correct way of going ab<»it it 
all. 
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I prescribe pro football 


Tan Shri Dato Hamza, the President of the Asian Football 
Confederation, tells Suprakash Ghoshal 


M ost European coaches who 
haw so far been imported to 
Asm arc ol the opinion that it wouU 
; take our continent at least 10 more 
■ yeais to be at par with the leading 
footballing nations of the world. Dont 
you think the Asian Football Confed¬ 
eration can play an important role in 
siK'eding up our progress? 

Ol course it can, and I think never 
belore has the AFC been so much 
concerned al)out the development of 
Asian f<K)tball as it is now. We need a 
Rreal leap forward. 

Of late we have realised that for 
bt'tter results it is crucial for the AFC 
to be turned into a self-sufficient body 
run by a group of efficient profession¬ 
als who can devote all their time and 
energy to the cause of Asian fcxitball. 
We have got a lot of things to do and 
our success depends entirely on how 
well we can chalk out a blue-print. 

On the one hand, we have to study 
the conditions prevailing in various 
member countnes and then seek to 
eliminate the factors detrimental to 
their development in football. 

So. in view of this enormous task 
facing us, we asked Mr. Peter Velap- 
pan to join the AFC as a full-timer. He 
IS on our staff now, and 1 think it is 
going to help us a lot. 

.Moreover, 1 am travelling ail over 
the continent to find out the problems 
faced by the football federations of our 
member nations. We are exchanging 
views and you can say we're trying to 
chalk out a plan collectively. 

So much has been said about pro¬ 
fessionalism. In fact, it has shown 
encouraging results in some coun- 
tiies. Wluit IS the AFC thinking about 

it? 

We prescribe professionalism for 
every country of Asia. It will work 
wonders. But it is not possible to 
mtKxiuce professionalism overnight. 
You have to take a lot of things into 
ai count. 

A Ciise in point is Malaysia. We 
have been trying to introduce profes- 

( fionalism there for" some time now. 
iut so fat we have not been very 


successful. We have found that the 
amount of money involved in the game 
may not be sufficient for introducing 
professionalism. 

Moreover, of late we have noticed a 
slight decline in the popularity of the 
game there. But, even if the popular¬ 
ity had been at its peak, the whole 
economy of the circuit may not be able 
to sustain professionalism. 

What do you think about the 
chances of other Asian nations? 

Korea has already shown the differ¬ 
ence professionalism can make. But, 
even there professionalism is not yet 
mature enough. It will take them a few 
years more to get acclimatised to the 
new conditions. 

Fortunately, they have got the in¬ 
frastructure to wi^stand the press¬ 
ures of pro football. And one should 
not be surprised if they show some 
more astounding results in the coming 
years. 

Of the other nations, 1 think India 
has the capability to introduce pro 
fixitball. 

Pet another major problem bced by 
most Asian nations in their efforts to 
improve their standards of football is a 
severe lack of international class 
coaches, well-versed in the advance¬ 
ments of modem football. What are 
you going to do about that? Do you 
think importing European coaches will 
offset that problem? 

Nothing can be better than having 
good coaches in our own countries, 
importing foreign coaches has shown 
encouraging results in some coun- 


We cannot forget 

history.we always 

welcome India, but a 
strong India, the India 
everybody will be 
delighted to see In 
action 


tries. But how long can you carry on 
like that? On the one hand, it is 
expensive, while on the other, the 
idea is not conducive to long-term '' 
planning. 

In view of these problems, we are 
having a dialogue with the world body, 
the F'lFA, in order to organise some 
advanced training programmes for our 
leading coaches. Fortunately, we are 
getting encouraging response, and 
chances are that in the next few years 
Asian coaches will get more opportu¬ 
nities to learn the advanced techni¬ 
ques of football. 


The news that India would no lon¬ 


ger be invited to the Merdeka tourna¬ 
ment, which is an important event in 
the Asian continent, came as a shock 
to every football lover in this country. 
True, our boys performed miserably 
the last time they played there. But is 
it not rather harsh on the part of the 
organisers to debar a nation just for 
poor performance? 

Well, it seems rather harsh. But 
can the Merdeka organisers afford to 
have second-string teams in their 
tournament, which, without doubt, is 
one of the most prestigious competi¬ 
tion in this continent? 

It is not very rarely that some Asian 
countries have sent their second- 
string national sides to this tourna¬ 
ment, for a variety of reasons, like 
pressures from domestic clubs and so 
on. 


India also did so, the last time they « 
visited Kuala Lumpur. The authorities 
here should have been aware that 
Merdeka is an important tournament. 

Also a lot of money is involved in it. 
We cannot simply allow the tourna¬ 
ment to degenerate into a farce with 
the presence of unworthy teams. 

If India gives due importance to the 
tournament, the doors will always be 
open to her. After all. we cannot 
forget history. For years India has 
been an important participant in this 
tournament. We always welcome In¬ 
dia. but a strong India, the India 
everybody wilj be delifdited to see inV ^ 
action. 
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Trishna’-the thirst for adventure 


Binoo K. John met the yachting crew that 
is currently sailing around the world 


T he insatiable yearning to conquer 
the seemingly insurmountable has 
driven nwin to the dizzy heights of 
the Everest and the snowy waste of 
the Antarctica. The forces of Nature 
have always posed a challenge to him. 
Thus, he takes arms against these 
forces as though saying, ‘Here I 
come’. Many have perished under 
Nature’s wrath but, somehow, the 
spirit survives. 

Indian youth have never lagged 
behind in this search for adventure. 
He has been up there on the mountain 


peaks experiencing ‘the soothing 
,white loneliness’ as Reinhold Messner 
.called it and he has been down to the 
exotic depths of the Pacific Ocean. He 
has braved the waves of the English 
Channel and he has also endured the 
merciless sun of the Sahara desert. 

The latest in the series of expedi¬ 
tions that Indians have undertaken is 
the Army sponsored sail around the 
world on a yacht. A six-member Anny 
team set sail on 12 October from 
Portsmouth Harbour in the south of 
England on their Yacht Trisfma, the 



TMilirM with the Indian Army iMMn AboMti 


first such venture by India. 

The team, skippered by Major K.S. a 
R ao has Lt Col T.P.S. Chowdhury-, 
(watch leader), Maj A.P. Singh (navi¬ 
gator), Capt A.K, Singh, Lt. Bharati 
and Lt. Shekhar who at 22 is the 
youngest member of the squad. It 
iiKik Major General H.K. Kapoor, the 
moving spirit behind the expedition 
and the Sapper Adventure Found¬ 
ation, Pune, four years to organise 
the course wliich will be completed in 
two stages. 

Yachting is still in its infancy in 
India. Maj. Gen, Kapoor, while toast¬ 
ing to the expedition at the St George 
Barracks at Gosport, Portsmouth, ex¬ 
pressed the hope that this expedition 
would inspire many more and give a 
boost to the sport of sailing. As Maj. , 
Gen. Kapoor said, “I wonder why \ 
a country with such a long coastline 
(like India) has only about five yach¬ 
ting clubs.” 

Talking to Sportsworld, minutes 
before he set foot on the Finnish 
yacht, tlie skipper Maj. Rao efiused 
confidence, very typical of an adven¬ 
ture-seeker. “We have all got accus¬ 
tomed to the yacht, having made a 
couple of trips across the Channel and 
all of us are in high spirits.” Maj Rao, 
who has about two decades of sailing 
experience, has skippered the Albat¬ 
ross, a seabird class of boat, which 
sailed from Bandar Abbas (Iran) to 
Bombay two years ago. 

The yacht, aptly named Trishna^ -f 
(Meaning, an urge to attain; 
was acquired by the Indians only two 
months before the expedition set off. 
The dove grey class reinforced plastic 
hull, carrying the Lloyds Certificate of 
Moulding, was built in 1970. The 
yacht is equipped witK all the basic 
cruising equipment like wind instru¬ 
ments VHF and HF radio transreceiv¬ 
ers and satellite navigation system. 

The Army, has of late been taking a 
lead role in inculcating the spirit of 
adventure among Indian youth. It was 
only recently that the Anny mounted 
the Kashmir to Kanyakumari hang-'^ 
gliding expedition and within the next 
two years the Army will send a team 
to scale the Everest. ' ' 
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A table tennis famine ahead? 


Rajat Kathuiia probes into the recent trends in IncMan table tennis 


I T IS a matter of utmost concern that 
most of the leading Indian table 
tennis players are under the curious 
misconception that attendance at a 
separatory camp for an important 
Tiiurnament might hinder their 
chances of selection. 

Not touching the sensitive issue of 
consistency in selecting Indian teams 
in much detail, this piece analyses the 
remarkable consistency in the atti¬ 
tudes of the players. 

'Fhe reason for broaching this sub¬ 
ject at a time when Indian table tennis 
seems to be surrounded by a feeling of 
1 ‘uphuna (realising fully well that it 
could be foolhardy to temper such a 
feeling, for my own sake) is that two 
of the five players who find them¬ 
selves in the Indian team for the Asian 
Union table tennis championship to be 
\ held during the last week of October 
^in Islamabad (Pakistan), are as yet 
\r juniors rendering the average age of 
the team to less than 20. 

This may augur well for the future 
but expenence is what we really need 
to overcome arch nvals Pakistan—a 
clash with whom seems more or less 
inevitable in the play off stage, if not in 
the group matches. 

In forming the team, however, the 
selectors were given very little room 
to exercise their discretionary pow¬ 
ers. Three of the leadmg players did 
not join the camp. Hie team therefore 
selected itself. Kandesh Mehta (cap¬ 
tain), V. Chandramouh, Sujoy Ghor- 
j^dde, Arun J. Burua and Rahul Dutta. 

The feeling that any Indian team 
should be announced before the com¬ 
mencement of a camp seems to be 

C g ground and the wnting for the 
! is clearly on the wall. While 
little can be said m defence of such an 
attitude, Its germmation can be traced 
back to the last AUTT held in Calcut¬ 
ta. 1980. 

A two-month camp comprising 24 
players was held prior to the touma- 
nwnt. Eventually 12 were selected 
following gruelling league matches 
hich were dubbed as “selectkm 
rials.” This trend was continued, with 
‘‘trials” gaining in importance and a 
player’s yearly performance receding 
){ito the covers of the past 




Current form became the sole 
criteria for selection. Exceptions 
however, were these which only 
proved the rule conveniently 

Four years have elapsed since the 
last AUTT and the players have de¬ 
cided that It IS time that their demand 
of knowing the team well in advance 
was met. Tension and suspense, they 
say, prevents them fiom giving off 
their best at camps. 

The federation, on the other hand, 
subsnbes to the opposite school of 
thought. Taken at face value, a stron¬ 
ger case could be made out for the 
latter's view point. Which, however, 
IS not the case. Trials at camps have 
often provided eftective alibis for in¬ 
consistency in selection procedures. 
But that IS a fairly sensitive issue and 
quite another story. 


Cuming to the issue of players 
voluntarily dropping out ot the camp, 
one cannot help but feel that it is the 
interminable saga of the apex body’s, 
iniredibility and half truths that has 
called forth such an action. In spite of 
everything, the feeling is that the 
players have over—reacted. The nob- 
lei objective of the federation of pro¬ 
viding continuous exposure to all play¬ 
ers in such camps should gam favour 
with the players rather than the idea 
of restricting camps to just the team 
members. 

The question that immediately 
anses is’ Can the incompatibility te- 
tween trials and camps be under¬ 
scored Ill the better interests of the 
game in India.^ Or is this incompatibil¬ 
ity just a prelude to the famine that 
lies ahead? 




KamlMh Mehta wiil lead the team 
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Too many cooks Spoil the broth 


The second Pune International Marathon was a' success, 
but there were too many people around the runners, 
feels Rahul Chandawarkar 


P KKSIDKNT Julius NvTeie baik 
honu* in Dates Salaam must be 
liappv to note that two younK boys 
tioin his country just c<ime, saw and 
coiK|uered the second I’unc Interna¬ 
tional M.irathon on Sundav the fout- 
teenlh ol October 
'llte two r.iii/anian bovs, Stephen 
M.irwa. .1 2'1-year-old army retruit 
with a lareer best timinji ot two 
hours, fifteen minutes and 21-vear-old 
team mate John Bum with a personal 
best ol two hours, thirteen minutes 
were lavountes to win this laie Intm 
the word ko. 'I'here was nobody to 
challenKe them. 

This year's maiathon could not, for 
various reasons, attract as many fore- 
ijin competitors as last year. Thei 
toreiiin participation was restricted to 
the two Tan/anians, one Kenyan and 
two men from SiiiKapore. The Kenyan 
and the Singaponans faded out .md 
were no whete in the reckoninK. 


'Hie race started Irom the Nehru 
stadium with the Union Minister of 
State lor Defence K.P. Singh Deo 
filing the staiter's gun. The bunched 
start saw K.M Siiiesh of Karnataka 
leading the pack ol runners via Tilak 
Road and La\mi Road upto the four 
kilomette mark at City Post. From 
this point, the blue vested John Itura 
of Taiuatua took over and kept up a 
g(M)d pace right past Mam Street in 
the Pune Cantonment via the Poona 
Club, Wadia college and across the 
Bund garden bridge till the Deccan 
College Khadki. 

'Hie order behind which had re¬ 
mained unchanged so far started get¬ 
ting restless and Prahlad Singh of the 
Set vices followed by Gian Smgh also 
from the Army took over from Burn 
pushing him to third place. At this 
stage, one could notice a slight drop¬ 
ping ot the shoulders on Bura's part 
indicating tiredness. Sunnder Pal 



Stoptien Marwa—the clear winner 


Singh of the Services then picked up a 
giKxl lead over Bura pushmg him still 
further down to fourth place. 

'Fliere was wild speculation in the 
Pi ess bus, in which we were travell¬ 
ing, as to Bum’s fortunes. But the 
seasoned and talented Tanzanian 
proved many wrong as he came close 
on the heels of the leader Pmhiad as 
they neared the Holkar bridge after 
having crossed the Khadki bazaar. 
Prahlad bravely kept up the lead as 
the runners passed the Kirloskar Oil 
Engines factory and came unto the 
century old Hams bridge on the 
Bombay Pune national highway. 

By this tune they had covered - 
seventeen and a half kilometres m 
sixty five muinutes. ITie order read 
Prahlad, John Bura and Gian Singh 
respectively. 

'Hie mneteen kilometre mark saw a 
complete transformation in the pro¬ 
ceedings with Stephen Marwa commg 
out of nowhere to take charge of the 
bunch, running fast and powerfully, 
increasing the margin between him 
and his second placed team mate John 
Bura. 

Around the 21 kilometre turnabout, 
Bombay youngster Savio D'Souza, 
winner of last week’s 21 kilometra 
Kunathon at Bombay, beat bacl^-' 
Prahlad, Gian, Sunnder and took the-' 
third place behind John Bura and' 
Stephen Marwa. About the same time 
last year’s runner up Swaroop Singh of 
the Services dropped out of the race 
complaining of fatigue. 

Talking to Sportsworld at a place 
where the bus had halted, he said 
“After pot finding myself in the first 
five runners, I decided to give up 
because it would not have been worth 
it to finish the race falling way back in 
the positions’’. 

Swaroop had clocked two hours, 
twenty seven minutes and eight 
seconds last year. Tommy Persson o( 
Sweden, who came sixth in the re¬ 
cently concluded Seoul International 
marathon, had won m Pune last year 






Asha AgarwilJiKll«‘« Iona WNNiwn marathon niiwMr 
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in two hours twenty tour minutes and 
fifteen seconds Japanese Tadashi 
Matsumoto and Brazilian Eutlides Fa¬ 
jardo had bagged the thurd and fourth 
places respectively 
Cuming off from the flashback, the 
race had now petered down into a ntwi 
contest as Stephen Marwa was run¬ 
ning very strongly towards a definite 
title with nearly a kilometre separating 
him from Bura and Savio But from 
the crowded Jangh Maharaj Road, 
^ura kept cutting down the distance. 

Stephen Marwa, sporting vest num¬ 
ber one, entered the stadium to a 
standing ovation from the multitude 
gathered in the stands He finished in 
two hours, tliirlv three minutes and 
fitly nine seconds John Bura came a 
little later in two houis, thirty four 
minutes and fifteen seconds and, to 
the crowd’s great pleasute, was fol¬ 
lowed by Bombay boy, Sa\io D’Sou/a 
in two hours thirtv six minutes and 
forty one seconds 

The top three were followed by 
Pcara Sinj^i of the Railways, Sunndei 
Pal Singh and Bakshish Singh, both of 
the Sei vices respectnely 

Talking to Spoi t'tworld Stephen 
Mirwa and lohn Bura said, ‘We 
enjoced the climate and the race ’ but 
when asked the leason for the slow 
timing they said, “If we had toughei 
(onipetition and someone to keep a 
good pace with, we could have done it 
much fastti ’ Iheir manager btanis 


laus Nyange agreed with their opin¬ 
ions and expressed great happiness 
over their wins 

Savio D’Sou7a, a Standard MiUs, 
fkmibay employee, who was running 
the Marathon for the first time said, “I 
got a catch low dowm m the stomach 
on two occasions, once at the seven 
kilometre mark and then a^in at the 
A2 kilometre mark, but thank god it 
was not serious 1 enjoyed the race 
very much and it was a very good 
experience" 


The much heralded race between 
Indian MaraUion queen Asha Agarwal 
of Delhi and Hong Kong Clurapion 
Wmnie Chu Ng never materialised. 
Asha, who stood fourth a fortninght 
back at the Seoul Marathon in two 
hours, forty six minutes forty seven 
seconds, pressed tiredness as the 
reason for opting out of the full 
distance. She competed and won the 
Half Marathon of 21 kilcnnetres ui one 
hour, twenty five minutes and twenty 
seven seconds nevertheless. 

Winme, whose best timing clucked 
recently at Seoul was two hours, forty 
two minutes and fifteen seconds, 
attempted the full marathon but had to 
give up at the 30 kilometre mark. She 
told SiMrts world “1 gave up for laitk of 
competition and was having trouble 
with my breathing also. I should have 
attempted the Half Marathon like 
Asha". 

In the tradition of the London and 
Boston marathons, this year’s Pune 
International marathon also had 
thousands of rumiers taking part in 
various age groups and sizes in dis¬ 
tances ranging from two to 12 
kilometres. One {danng point which 
needs mentionmg is that there were 
just too many pilot nders and cars 
accompanying the runners thus caus 
ing inconvenience from time to time 

’The adage ‘too manv cooks spoil 
the broth’ must be kept m mind by the 
organisers so as to make the race 
even better firom the organisation 
poult iwxt year. 



SuritidMr Pal Singh (26)^ and PrahiadSbigh (11) matching strtda for atrida 
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Frank Bruno, the 22> 
year-old heavyweight 
boxer from Britain, 
shows cameramen his 
22-inch hand s|5an 
during a reception. He 
will be taking on Jeff 
Jordan of Columbus. 
Ohio at London’s 
Albert Hall on Novem- 
ber6 











Niki Lauda drives to 
his third worid cham¬ 
pionship in the Portu¬ 
guese Grand Prix at 
Estoril. Championship 
runner up Alain 
Prost’s win at Estoril 
was not enough to 
give him the title 
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News IS Pichjres 




Marvin ‘Marvelous’ 
Hagler (right) watches 
Mustafa Hamsho fall to 
the canvas during the 
third round of their 
WBA middleweight ti« 
tie fight. Hamsho was 
knocked out in the 
same round 




Prince Edward (centre, 
on ground), youngest 
son of Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth li, seems to 
be getting the worst of 
it as his team, Jesus 
College, register a 23-4 
victory over Fitzwilliam 
at Cambridge 


> Photographs by 
Associated Press 
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MADRAS 

Polo Time 

T hanks to the officers’ Training 
School, Madras and its comman¬ 
dant Maj. Ck>n. T.S. Varma, but for 
whose initiative the matches on such a 
large scale could not have come to be 
organised, the county’s polo scene 
got the necessary fillip at a time it 
badly required it. 

However, by the time the long 
stretch of sponsored matches got 
over, if anything, it was more than 
clear that it would require several 
such efforts to retrieve the game to 
the prominent position it enjoyed in its 
illustrious days before Independence. 

For one thing, it is difficult to get 
standard polo ponies and, in any case, 
not at affordable costs even for fairly 
nch people. Additionally, the kind of 
establishment-support that it received 
during the days of the Princely-status, 
and later on, of the Raj, is sadly 
missing today. The result is that the 
players are left to fend for themselves 
entirely. 

'Phe suggestion of one of the play¬ 
ers of the game in the country and one 
of the very few civilians owning and 
maintaining a stable of polo-ponies, in 
this context, is worth consideration. 
He would like the several race clubs 


and the riding clubs in this country to 
groom polo-ponies and lease them out 
on a big scale to needy players at 
reasonable rates so that more civilians 
could take to the game. 

That as it may, the Madras tourna¬ 
ments brought to fore some of the fine 
players of the game like Vijay Singh, 
Maj. Garcha and Capt. Kishan 
Chauhan. These three players, with 
notable assistance from Capt. Ginraj 
Singh. Ashwin Muthiah, Buchi Pra- 
kash and the Commandant hunself- 
,kept the proceedings absorbing for 
the most part. 

In the initial stages of the matches, 
that lasted for well over a fortnight, 
there were a few low-handicapped 
matches in which quite a few civilians 
including Calcuttan Ronny Nath par¬ 
ticipated. 

While these were good, the subse¬ 
quent matches featuring Garcha 
(handiewped +5) and of course, 
Kishan Chauhan (-f-3) and a few other 
high-handicapped players were not¬ 
able for good markings. The Army 
Commander Cup match on the last 
day was presided over by Gen. Vaidya 
and won by the team headed by 
Maj. Gen. Vanna. It was a fitting finale 
to a tournament that was so efficiently 
organised by the O.T.S. Madras. 

KS Raehtvin 
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BOMBAY 

Easy win for 
Central Zone 

W ITH the Indian team touring 
Pakistan, the Duleep Trophy 
has been robbed of its glamour. In the ^ 
quarter final. Central Zone scored a » 
convincing victory over East Zone by 
a margin of nine wickets. 

On an easy paced wicket at the 
Brabounie Stadium, East Zone won 
the toss and decided to take first use 
of the wicket. Doshi might well have 
rued his decision because East were 
soon three down for-32. Karan Dubey 
left in the very first over caught 
behind off Pradeep Sunderam, while 
Subroto Das had his castle shattered 
by Rudra Prasad Singh in the sixth 
over. 

But East’s hopes received a big 
setback when Arun Lai played on to a 
delivery from Vivek Ban Smgh. At this 
stage, had Ban Singh held on to the / 
ball as Aveek Mitra turned Rudra 
Prasad Singh, East would have been 
in a hofieless situation. 

Mitia, then on 15, went on to score 
a ton with the help of eleven fours, 
and was mainly responsible for giving 
the total a look of respectability. 

Together with Asjit Jayprakasam (33), 
Mitra added 94 for the fifth wicket. 
Sambran Banerjee (38 n.o.) and Ran- 
dhir Singh (21) did their bit before 
East Zone were bowled out for 256. 

Not to be outdone. Central 2Jone 
began m the same manner as East 
2^nc and lost three quick wickets for a 
mere 17 runs. It was during this . 

period that Doshi made his exit from >'■ 
the scene. Padam Shastri (44) and ’ ^ 
Saqjeev Mudkavi (184) added 82 for ’ 
the fourth wicket as the gaitie swung 
from side to side. But it was only due 
to the support of the lower order 
batsmen (jopal Sharma (24), R.P. 

Singh (20) and Rajinder Singh Hans 
(37), that Mudi^vi carried lus team to 
a position of safety. 

After being in arrears by 96 runs on 
the first innings. List Zone were 
skittled out for 152. Except for Arun 
I.,al (44) and Rakesh Shukla (33). none 
of the other batsmen showed the 
determination to survive on a wicket 
that posed few problems. Central ^ X 
Zone knocked off the runs r^uired for •"i' 
victory, losing only Khand kar I 

Martin Munwan I 


Action from ona Of ttM polo matchM 
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WILUAU TATEM TUDEN 

CONSIDERED BY MANY AS THE 
GREATEST TENNIS PLAYER EVER, 
•BIG BILL • TILDEN 27 WHEN HE 
ENTERED THE TENNIS SCENE IN 
1920. BY THE TIME HE WAS 37, HE 
HAD WON THREE WIMBLEDONS. LED 
USA TO SEVEN STRAIGHT DAVIS 
CUP WINS (1920-26) AND VWS THE 
AMERICAN CHAMPION SEVEN TIMES 
(1920-25 AND 1929). TILDEN 
ALSO AN ACCOMPLISHED DOUBLES 
PLAYER 
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VERSATILE PLAYER WITH EVERY 
KSTROKEAND SHOT AT HIS 
. JCOMMAND. HE GAVE AMERICA HER 
f FIRST EVER WIMBLEDON SINGLES 
TITLE WHEN HE WON IN 1920. 


) •' 








lliuttraiions Subrala Gwigopidhyay 
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/ Sponsoret^l^ The Vaztr Sultan Tobacco Co Ltd. to honour SPOKT and encourage the spirit of competilton and adventure in sport 


^TUTORY WARNING CIGAREHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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October i'he 
first Test between 
India and Pakistan ends at 
Lahore with India at 372 for 
SIX With this draw, the 
scene now moves to Kaisa 
labad for the next Test. 

Ntki I^uda IS the Champion 
Formula One driver as he 
beats Alain Prost to the 
coveted top spot by a mere 
half point Prost wins the 
Portuguese Grand Pnx but 
cannot prevent Lauda from 
winning the championship 
with a second placing. 

Steve Jones runs the fas¬ 
test marathon in history as 
he wins the ducago 
Marathon with a tuning of 
2:08.05 beatmg Alberto 
Salazar's three year old re¬ 
cord of 2:08.13. 

October 

Ramesh Knshnan 
beats Nduka Odizor of 
Nigeria 6-2, 6-1 to enter 
the second round ot the 
Hong Kong tiiand Pnx ten¬ 
nis tournament while Sashi 


Menon clashes out to 
Tomas Smid 3-6, 6-1, 3-6. 

'I’he visiting team of hockey 
players from the Australian 
Institute of Sports is held to 
a 2-2 draw bv the Delhi XI 
at the National Stadium, 
New Delhi 

October The 

second Test gets 
under way at Faisalabad 
with the Indians taking first 
strike and ending the day at 
216 for four. Sandeep Patil 
(42 n.o) and Ravi Shastii 
(18 n.o) arc at the crease 

Ivan I<endl receives minor 
bruises and a cut on his face 
when he c rashes his Pors 
che against a tree on a 
highway near Greenwich, 
Connecticut He is dis¬ 
charged after first aid but 
not before the local police 
fine him .1)40 foi ‘unsafe 
movement on a highway ' 

October Pra- 
kash Padukone, In¬ 
dia’s badminton ace. is hos¬ 


pitalised at Copenhagen for 
teatment of blood clots in 
his left armpit and shoul¬ 
der. He IS reported to be 
very depressed and will not 
play any more this year. 

Sandeep Patil scores 127 
and Ravi Shastn 139 to help 
India notch up her best 
ever total af^mst Pakistan. 
TTie end of the second day 
finds India at 484 for nine. 

Ramesh Knshnan edges his 
way past Paul McNamee of 
Australia 5-7, 7-5, 6-4 to 
enter the semi finals of the 
Seiko Super Tennis tourna¬ 
ment at Hong Kong. Vijay 
Amntraj, however, loses to 
John Sadn of USA 2-6, 7-6, 
1 - 6 . 

October Sarfraz 
Nawaz hits back at 
Sunil Gavaskar’s cnticism 
of the umpires and calls his 
behaviour 'schcxilbovish ’ 

Pakistan hit back with a 
century fiom Mudassar 
Nazar to end the third day 









•film Hto 42nd StiooL.. This dudo to Itorvin Hagicr, llw WBA mMdIoweIgM 
champion, who racontly dafandad hia tlda agalnat Muatofa Hamaho 


of the second Test at 216 
for one. The only success¬ 
ful Indian bowler was Che- 
tan Sharma. 


Tomas Smid forces 
Ramesh Krishnan to make 
errors and beats him 7-5, 
7-5 in the Seiko Super ten¬ 
nis tournament at Hong 
Kong. 

Maya Cherburdonidze is 
presented with the title of 
world champion in women’s 
chess by the world chess 
federation president Mr 
Florencio Campomanes. 


A *9 October Pra- 
mm m kash Padukone 
speaks to the media and 
assures everyone that his 
injury is very minor and he 
will be back on the court 
very soon. 


Jahangir Khan, the number 
one squash player in the 
world, has an easy match 
against All Aziz of Egupt ^ 

9-2, 9-3, 9-2 to move up in 
the World Master's squash 
championship. 


OO October The 

dC Wfifth Himalayan Ral¬ 
ly IS flagged off from the 
National Stadium, New De¬ 
lhi. Leading the field, on 
paper atleast, is the veter¬ 
an Jayant Shah and his navi¬ 
gator Lofty Drews. 


The fourth day of the 
second Test drags on with 
absolutely no chance of a 
deasion m sifdit. Mudassar 
Nazar scores 199 and 
Qasim Omer is unbeaten on 
147. 





Ken Rosewall gives Rod 
Laver a 6-1,6-1 drubbing in 
the filial of the $25, (XX) 
Granq Master’s tennis 
toumaTient at Salt Lake 
City, Af^rica. 

* 

Morten K’‘ost of Denmark 
wins the S'andinavian Cup 
badminton tqumament with 
a 15-10,15-8 vin over Han 
Jian of China. 

V 
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At his peak as a jockey 

he killed himself 


P RIiD ARCHER was the leadinK 
jockey and sporting celebnty of 
Victorian England—12 times in suc¬ 
cession champion jiK'key—when he 
put a pistol to his head on November 
1886, and shot hirnself. 

■^Whv did he do it? 

He was immensely rich and so 
successtui in the saddle that there are 
experts even today who say he was 
the finest jfK’key of all time. But 
behind his success was a sad personal 
stotv. 

His first child was stillborn. Two 
years later his wife Nellie gave birth to 
a daughter. Archer hurried back to 
Newmarket and was grief-stnckcn to 
see Nellie die before him without a 
ghmmer ol recognition in her eyes. 

Friends had to restrain him from 
throwing himself into her grave. He 
was heart-broken. 

Vbnormally tall 

f He went on riding and next year 
won the Derby yet again. Altogether 
he lode 246 winners that year, a 
rcroid subsequently to be beaten by 
bii Gordon Richards. 

Abnormally tall for a jockey—he 
was five feet ten—Archer often had to 
loae nearly three stone at the start of 
a flat season in order to get down to 
his racing weight. 

His methods of slimming were phy¬ 
sically damaging. He had a Turkish 
bath built in Ins luxurious home and 
existed on only one meal a dav— 
usually a tablespoon of hot castor oil 
^id half an orange. 
y I'wo years after his wife died, only 
One major race eluded lum, the Cam- 
bndgeshire. He wasted to eight stone 
^ven pounds to nde St, Minn, came 
in a pound overweight, and was 
beaten by a head. 

Typhoid fevor 

He caught a chill tha day. He went 
on nding at Newmarky , Brighton and 
Lewes but became jp ill that he was 
taken home. Typho/ fever devekiped 
and in a fit of deprusion he took out a 
revolver and ^ot feiself. He was 29. 


FRED ARCHER 



One of a senes 

Vasslins 

HAIR TONIC 


In 8,084 laces he rode 2,748 win¬ 
ners. No other jot key in history has 
ndden so many winneis in such a 
short space of time 

Did he die of a broken heart, or was 
it because he punished his body so 
much.’’ Fiobably both. 

Archer was boin in 1857 in the 
village of I’restbury, near Chel¬ 
tenham. His father was a steeplechase 
jockey and young Fred was always 
riding. 

At the age of 1the youngster was 
apprenticed to a trainer at Newmar¬ 
ket. At 15 he rode 107 winners and 
came second in the jockeys’ table. 

'fhe number one jockey at Matt 
Dawson’s stable in Newmarket was 
Tom Flench, like Archer exceptional¬ 
ly tall. French died of consumption at 
the age of 29 brought on by constant 
wasting. 

Archer, only 17. was promptly en¬ 
gaged by Lord Falmouth as the num¬ 
ber one jockey in French’s place. That 
season he won the jockeys’ cham¬ 
pionships and was never to lose it 


fire inside him to come first di* 
pnmary asset of the championk 
hated coming second. 

In 1880/a horse called Muley Edris 
picked him up by the arm, carried him 
some distance and then knelt on hun. 
He was badly lacerated and bruised. 

Only three weeks were left before 
he was due to nde the favourite. Bend 
D’or, in the Derby. The best surgeons 
in London could do nothing for him. 
He was urged to withdraw. But a 
quack doctor strapped a piece of iron 
to his arm and persuaded him he could 
ride. 

He spent the last few days before 
the race reducing his weight by a 
stone. When the ‘off was sounded, his 
arm hung by his side, useless. 

As he came round Tattenham Cor¬ 
ner he was so close to the rails that he 
had to lift his leg to avoid it being 
smashed. Robert the Devil led and 
ap|K,*ared to have won the race. But 
Rossiter, Robert, the Devil’s jockey, 
panicked. 

Sporting winner 

Archer on Bend D’or swept by in 
one of hts typical finishes and won by a 
head. On his way back, he heard some 
owners criticising Rossiter’s riding. 

‘Don’t say it’, he said. ‘The lad rode 
as well as any lad could but met a 
better horse.' 

'fhat was Archer—sporting and 
generous in victory. Poor Rossiter 
was so distressed that he cut his 
throat in an attempt to commit 
suicide. He recovered and went to 
nde many winners in Rumania. 

Archer won the Derby again in 1881 
on the Amencan horse Iroquois, in 
1885 on Melton and in 1886 on* 
Ormonde. 

His success on Melton has been 
called the finest tactical achievement 
of his career. But six months after his 
last Derby victory he was dead. 


Burning fire 

By the time he was 25, he had won 
all the classics twice. He bad a burning St8V0 DOUQIIS 


Deep down care. For great looking hair. 
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A Surprise Treat 

Of pizzas 

B ASPIHALL is not so popular m 
India but it lornis part ot the 
staple diet ol the sixirls lovers all over 
Amenia. Recently, the Detroit 'I'lKers 
won the ‘world senes’ which is iouKht 
for by the winners ol the two local 
leagues. Althou){h the nciine suK){ests 
international competition, the senes is 
icstricted to a series of K^nies 
between the winners of the AiiW'ncan 
leaKues, 

'I'his year, the competition was 
lietween the San Die^o Padres and 
the Detroit Timers. After the series, 
Detroit Timers were the clear winners 
and there was joyous, and sometimes 
notous, celebration by their Ians. 
There were many incidents ol 
violence at these celebrations and 
some police cars were damafted ui the 
process. 

Hut the person who c«*lebrated the 
victory ol the Tigers in the most 
unusual way was Tom Monaghan, 
their manager. Monaghan is also the 
owner of a large line of pi/za stores 
under the brand name Domino. As 
s(Hin as the final game was won, 
Monaghan arranged for a surprise 
treat lor the Pressmen at the stadium. 

About 45 minutes after the game, 
while tlie reporters were still tallying 
scores and collecting all the data they 
need, two helicopters clattered into 
\ lew. The helicopters landed just 
outside the stadium and sixin the 
Piessmen, numbering over 8.50, 
heaid .in announcement over a 
microphone, "(ientlemcn, dinner is 
served". 

Mon.ighan had sent two helicopter 
lo.ids ol pV/a for the Pressmen and 
the treat was absolutely on the house. 
This was in accordance with the 
widely .idveitised Domino policy 
which states that a pizza delivered 80 
or mole minutes .after it was ordered 
IS li t“e. 


Fists Are Better 

Than ladies 


M adison Square (larden siw 
action as ‘Marvelous' Marvin 
liagler took on Mustafa Hamsho in ;i 


title defense fight lor the world 
middleweight title. 

Hut with so many attractions 
nowadays to compete with, the 
oiganiscTs thought ol having three 
women judges lor the tight as a 
publicitv gimmick. I'lu're were manv 
obiections to this pioposal and the* 
most (oming fioiii the camps ol the 
lightiTs. 

The three women nominated to do 
duty dui mg the light were Kva Sham, 
Ciirol Cilstellanoand Carol Polls. The 
only one among them to have evei 
fudged a big light being Kva Sham who 
officiated at the Muhammad 
All—Ernie Shavers bout in 1977. 



Evs Shain 


The bout itself was favoured to be a 
lefieat ol the last encounter between 
these tw'o boxers. The last time they 
met, the referee stopped the fight in 
the 11th round to save Hamsho from 
till ther damage. As it was he ended up 
wiili .55 stitches. TOs time it was even 
worse. Hamsho was knocked out in 
the third round and Hagler reigned 
supreme, yet again. 

.Although by fight time only one ot 
tiK' expected three ladies were at the 


> 

ringside. With all the opposition from 
the fighters themselves, the 
promoters were forced into having 
just Kva Sham as part ol the panel. 

Maybe Hagler summed up the best. 
He held up both his fists and shaking 
his nght fist he said, ‘‘This is K” and 
shaking his left fist he said, ‘‘^nd this 
IS O". He continued to say ‘‘These are 
m\ judges”. 


Narrow Win 

By hair a point! 


e ll.AMPIDNSHlP.S have been won 
.ind lost but this year’s Fotmula 
One diivers' championship probably 
S.IW the closest maigin m a world 
clumpionshtp. Driving lor the 
championshij) were Niki Lauda of 
Austria and Alain Prost ol France. 

Holh of them are team mates in the 
McLaren TAO-Porsche team and 
dnve almost identic.il cars and it just 
goes to prove the superior driver all 
the more. Aftei all the Fomiula One . 
(ir.iiHl Pnx tdces but the one at J- 
Kstoril, the Portuguese tirand Pnx, 

Niki Lauda was in the le<id with 66 
points to Alain Pro.st’s 61 */>. 

II Prost won at Estoril, l.auda 
would have, atleast, had to finish 
second to still keep the lead and win 
the championship. With this slim 4V'i 
point lead, Lauda was still a far cry 
irum being the champ. 

Race day was not quite the ideal day 
for fast driving with superfast cars. It 
had lamed and the track was still slick. 
Prost got off to a great start from pole 
position and sped away to take the 
lead. Lauda had to fight his way 4 
through the traffic and, eventually, 
after 30 laps was lying third. But he . - 
was still 40 seconds behind second * 
placed Nigel Mansell in a Lotus. This 
was too much of a distance even for 
Lauda and it seemed as if Prost had it 
all bagged when, in the 51st lap, 

Mansell went into a spin and had to 
retire because of brake failure. I'his 
stroke of luck gave LauBa his second 
spot. • \ 

Prost maintan^d his lead to win but 
Lauda was still tft* champion driver 
for the year by a iljere half point! 

Lauda totalled 72Frost’s 71 Vj to 
make it a clean swee.*? for McLaren 
racing team. A distanVlhird in the 
championship was Elk) oc Angelis wi^'**^ 
34 |)oints. I 

V 



Great Names of Sport 

THOSE who play games sometimes sport famous names. 
There was rtnce an English county cricketer named Julius 
Caesar, but he never came, saw or conquered. A South 
.'\frican cricketer of the IfOs was named Xenophon 
Balaskas, better known for his leg-breaks and googlies 
than for any scholarly treatise of the game. The 40s in 
India saw Napoleon Mendonsa in action, not as a dashing 
forward, but as a goal-keeper. And the Brazilian world 
Cup soccer team fielded a player named Socrates, in the 
^Tiidst of action on field in the centrehalf position and not at 
# 0 centre of thought. 

In The Swim 

CALIFORNIA: When Arthur Hargrave, President of the 
Rossmoor Rotary Club arrived home from New Zealand, 
his luggage was heavier than when he left. He brought 
with tun 3 gold, 1 silver and 3 bronze medals from winning 
events in the first World Masters Swimming Cham¬ 
pionship held in Christ Church. He swam in the 75-79 year 
age group and won in the 50,100, 200 metres backstroke 
and the 50 and 400 metres free-style, as well as the 200m. 
free-style relays. More titan 1,000 swimmers from 26 
countries competed. “It’s swim for yourjife,” says 
77-year-old Art who has had open heart surgery.” 
Happiness in the Masters is getting old enough—to enter 
a new age group! 
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Swimming ‘great containa Noah s 
sailing vessel (4,5) 

Venue of the first Asian Qcvnes in 
1951 (5) 

Indian cricekters Gondotra and 
Malhotra have something to share 
(5) 

West Indian cricketer, Davis, but 
not Charlie (7) 

Tennis player Hie Nastase, also 
called‘>(5) 

Part of the crockery as a prize for 
first-round losers (5) 

Heavyweight boxing champion 
killed in an air crash has a negative 
ending ( 1 , 8 ) 

DOWN 

2 If an Australian is a 'Kangaroo', a 
New Zealander is a'^ (40) 

3 Famous sports shoe manufacturer 
has a maternal ending (4) 

4 Centre of the most famous boxing 
bouts in America has an insane 
beginning (7,2) 

5 Woman tennis player threatens to 
take to court She comes up (3, 6 ) 

7 Wimbledon men s singles nnaiist in 
1983(5) 

9 Japanese motor cycle 
manufacturers, world famous, 
contains a prepaosition (5) 

Country which hosted the Olympics 
in19M(1,1 1) 

With the number of Tests being 
played these days, batsmen find it 
relatively easy to score 1000 runs in 
a calendar ‘what”’ (4) 

Commentator Narottam and table 
tennis player Indu (4) 

EiMlIsnt: 1^14, QoMi: 13. Fair 12. 
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Quiz 

RanjUQhoM 


QUESTIONS 

1 Who IS the first woman to be 
electedtothelOC 7 


2 Who IS the first athlete to fail a sex 
test’ 

3 Who IS the first Asian woman to win 
an Olympic track and field medal? 

4 Who IS the first black woman to win 
an Olympic gold medal’ 

5 Which two athletes were involved in 
the first-ever Olympic wedding? 

6 Which was the first 400m race in 
histoiy in which three women broke 
the SO-second barner’ 

7 Who became the first woman to do 
two-and-a-half forward somersault 
in diving? 

8 Who became the first woman to run 
1500 metres faster than Paavo 
Nurmi? 

9 Who became the first woman to 
break the 55-second bamer in 
100 m freestyle? 

ANSWERS 
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The annual match between the Lords 
and the Commons which is organised 
by the indefatigable Rixi Markus and so 
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superbly staged by the Inn on the Park 
Hotel, has generally been won by the 
Lords but this year one of their best 
players Harold Lever, was abroad, and 
there was a close finish 
The following deal was interesting ih 
both a technical and psychological 
sense 


Q A4 
O 10 7 3 
4 A K 8 6 4 2 

4 A 8 4 
C? K Q J9 6 2 
O K 4 
4 10 5 

4 Q 7 6 2 
P 3 

O A Q 9 6 5 2 

4 Q 



4 K 10 9 3 
C? 10 8 7 5 

^ J 9 7 3 


Both sides were vulnerable and North 
began with a cautious pass The bidding 1 
continued 
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Tony Berry sitting West began with l 
the king of hearts won in dummy Lord » 
Gnmthorpe the declarer played a clubA 
to the queen and followed with ace anoTw 
another diamond West continued 
hearts which looks a little dangerous 
but since there was only one entry to 
dummy the declarer was able to ontain 
only two discards and still had to lose 
two spades at the finish 
Some of the spectators thought that 
the best line for the declarer would have 
been to pl^ a diamond to the queen at 
trick two Then if the defenders lead 
another heart. South can ruff, cash the 
queen of clubs and with two entnes to 
the table, get the clubs going 
Do you seen any snag in this line of 
play? it s probably nght out when West 
comes in with the king of diamonds hjs 
best play (if not a spade) is anothe;; 
trump Then again the dummy is sho^*'.,, 
of entries Of course, South can casT^if 
the queen of clubs earlier, but then the 
defence is easy 
This week’s quiz: 


West EsM 

4A Q 8 2 4J 6 
975 9K J 8 3 

•^KQJinSS OAt862 
410 t 4 K 4 

West plays Va five diamonds after 
South has open^',ofie spade The lead 
of the 10 of spades is covered by the 
jack, kmg and ac(' How should West 
play after drawingtrumps’ 

Answer: The best liiw is to finesse the 9 
of spades (South opened one spad^ L 
remember), discard a due on the spac. ^ 
queen, ruff the fourth spqde, and eidl^ 1 ' 
with a dub 
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LIFEBUOY iB health. 
When you've had a 
hard day at work 
oren/oyeda 
vigorous game, 
ttiere’s nothing like 
a bath with Lifebuoy 
it leaves you feeling 
so clean, so healthy! 
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Some names become a le • end. 
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Decades later... stiH the led^ier. 








England In India 
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Tour previevv's w 
Tony Lewis. 
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TcimoiTow you could have 
the most gripping ride 
ofyourli^ , 


Wet. sllppeiy roads, tricky bends thechance 
of an aci'ident—anytime That's why you need Dunlop 
nylon two wheeler tyres lyres that have the 
maximum gripping power Whether it s for scooters, 
motorcycles or light motorcycles all Dunlop two 
wheeler tyres have a special nylon casing that 
ensures maximum structural reliability And a 
highly sophisticated tread pattern that assures 
more mileage and far superior grip 

K-137 Nylon Scooter lyre 

Impact resistant 4 PR nylon casing to 

resist cuts Premium depth tread and _ 

t hicker undertread for higher mileage J 

Special shoulder sIpes to drain water . v w* 

Block tread pattern extending round . *' ^ 

the shoulder for higher ^ ^' ' 

gripping power 

K-70f^n Motorcycle lyre . ^ 

A central groove extending to v 
full pattern depth to drain water ' 

More contact area for perfect \ 

steering contrd The unique 
IT shape for maximum stability 
Special Hl-Grtp compound for 
firmer grip Suitable for both 
front and rearwheel fitment 

K'08 Nylon Ll^t Motorcycle lyre 

Combined block and ribbed tread 
pattern designed to provide better 
road grip FuU depth tread pattern and 
special tread compound for more mileage 
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Matchiess < 
umpires 


NO doubt Mohuidei Amarnath and 
Zaheei Abbas have played well but the 
better performance came from the 
two umpires, Shakoor Rana and 
Khizar Ilayat at Lahore 

^he^ I ertainly desen ed the Man ot 
the Match aw aid jointly but perhaps 
the BCCP expet ted somethiiif? more 
from them 

Well done umpties' You have kept 
your head lugh with youi matchless 
display' 

RAJIV RASJAN 
Ratna 

Another ton 

CONt.KAIl l AllONS to Sunil 
(xacaskar Im iddmg anothet U allu i 
I) his cap when lie led the Indian 
ciK kel team in the lit si 1 csl at 
I ahoii against f*akistan ll m iiktd hts 
l(K)lh 11 St appeaianct s and he li is 
become the fust cnckctci in \sia to 
do so 

(iicaskai we aic sure willcoii 
(imic placing i rickcl till lit siupassi s 
the rcioidot ma\inium lest ippc ir 
met—HI held he LolinCowdicc ot 
h ngkind 
s HLSS\l\ 

Ihbnifiaih 

Bitter 

KIM HUGHES and hit, boyt, will 
have a bitter memory of their recent 
tour Graeme Wood showed his 
outrage against the cricket offiaals by 
suggesting that they should be lined 
up and shot 

I believe that such inefficient 
officials should be sacked from then 
jobs and furthermore they should not 
be jnven sunilar posts in the future 

ARTAMISIIRA 

Cuttack 

¥fhat abcMit Pronob? 

INDIAN cricket is faced with a 
problem—opening batsman With 
Gavaskar not willing to open but 
lorced to do so and the so called 
newcomers failing, the sport becomes 
an open challenge to the budding 
youngster 

And the one who has been 


player of Gavaskar's calibre 
has praised Roy for h,s technique and 
temperament, then why has he been 
constantly overlooked'* Is it because 
he comes from the East Zone, 
considering the tact that nepotism lias 
dug its loots deep into Indian ciicket 
Constant ignorance bv the selectois 
leads to demoralisation and one 
wonders whethet Pronob Roy will be 
able to maintain his enthusiasm in the 

I omiiig V ears 

AROOrbMIIA 

Cakuttj 

A great effort 

HA 1 "s off to Mohindt r Amai nath 
for his stupendous effort winch saved 
India from the hunuliation of defeat in 
the recently concluded hirst lest 
against Pakistan He, one e again 
notched up a niagiiihcent ccntuiy 
against Pakistan and that too under 
severe pressure 

rh( courage with which Mohmder 
confronted the Pakistani attac k seems 
to echo the woid'» of ishaftsbury 
‘ True courage is cool and calm I he 
bravest of men have the least of 
bullyuig msoienc e rnd in the \ ery 
time of danger art found serene and 
free 

bABUJbl^N 

Ldkutta 

Supremacy 

\l SI R \l 1 \ won tilt (Hit (I i\ inti i 

II ition ll St I ic s w nil tonsiiniin ik t ist 
In wliippmghicliI to llu iilliiiiaU 

It suit toiiltl ll i\t Ik cn >0 hid llu 
wt ilhti gtid iiol ink i\t lud Iluv 

II ivt jiioctd till II ibsoluk supiiiniiv 

III ill tilt dtpIIlint lUs ()| till gum 
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Magnificent 

KL DOS to Mohindt t Amamath 
for his magnificent comebatk m th" 
y ery hrst Test which he played 
against Pakistan 

He batted very sensibly throughout 
the match and went on to make an 
imposing century whu h was his third 
at Gaddafi Stadium, I ahore Mohmder 
was a picture of dedication 
concentration and application 

ARVIND KUMAR 
Patna 
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That rebuilding process 

John Arlott goes back 25 years to when England were on the 
right end of a 5-0 whitewash against India—^and 
were looking to the future, as in 1984 


A s Fntjland itltlrtss thtmsHvts to Certainly they were not iliiid to 
tlitir task in India, their experiment 

suppoiters are understandably I he nt w opening pair the tootb<il 
enough in fairly low spirits after the lers and outstanding fieldsmen Aithur 
rough season of 1981 It may be a Milton and Ken Taylor did not sui 

lonrfort foi some though to recall \ive beyond the second lest though 

tliat, just 25 years ago, England them I aylor was to pop up again tor a single 

selves inflicted a 5 0 defeat on India matth live >eais later ()f then it 

It was a gloriously sunny sutnnici placements, Geoff Pullar instantly 

but not, otherwise quite so bnght as made lus place stcurt but his pait 
the 'I est score might suggest India ncr Gilbt rt Farkhouse must have 

unlucky in terms of illness .ind in been unluiky, wnth an avt lagt of 48 


jurv-Borde Gatkwad Contractor, 
Nadkami and Manjrtkar all wete 
affet ted—played with no gicat heart 
For Englishmen, though it was 
(heeruig after their 4 0 delta! of the 
previous winter in Aiistrabi 

Wi were, of lourse watching the 
final decline of the great side Len 
Hutton had created and Peter May 
inhented Hutton hunstdf had gone, 
and now, signifitantly, ht was fol 
lowed by the man who was in a way 
his key tnckcttr, Trevor Bailey who 
hke Frank Tyson, Peter Loadtt and 
Jim Laker, did not survive the Austia 
Iian defeat Peter May was to go to 
West Indies in the following winter 
and to return for the Australian senes 
tif 1%1, and Tony Lock made spor 
adic reappearances, while, important 
Iv lom Graveney was to emerge 
horn eclipse to a mellow matunty 

Most convincingly though from 
the public point of view the 1959 
■series saw the end of the lest career 
of tiiat most c haractenstic of aU wick 
etkeepers (»odfrey Evans, who 
announced also his retirement from 
the first class game 

It was not generally realised in 
EngLind though that we were watch 
mg the laving of the foundations of the 
side which was to hold the balance 
savagely close through five senes 
agamst Benauds and bimpson’s Au 
strahans until lllmgworths win of 
1970 71 

At the start of the 1959 senes, the 
chairman, Gubby Allen announced 
that the selectors were about to build 
the side to face Australia m 1961 



P 0 tsr May, captain In 1959 


to be dropped for ever Raman Subf'^ 
Row successfully took his place and 
the pattern began to emerge 

To recall the senes, England also 
bi ought m loinmy Greenhough the 
I ancaslme leg spmner and Martui 
Holton the Worcestershire allroun 
dcr at Trent Bndgc Peter May won 
the loss, England batted and at 60 for 
I were under threat I hey reco 
vcied—basically through May’s 13th 
and I ist ind faultless —Test century, 
and weie only once more in trouble in 
the lemainder of the senes 

Ken Barrington founded his faithful 
and capable lest career Martin Hor 
ton and Godfrey Evans chipped in 
usefullv and, when Fred Tr man and," 
Bnan btatham took 13 wickets ■v 
double harness, the total of 422 was~ 
enough for an innmgs win 

At Ixirds India batted Tommy 
(yreenhough s busk wrist spin 
biougiit hun 5 for 35, and England, 
through a sound 80 by Bamngton, had 
a lead of 58 1 rueman, Statham, Moss 
and Greenhough made that enough 
Manjrekar who had been shockmj^y 
unfit and overweight, but was still 
India s most capable batsman, made 
61, but that was his last Test of the 
summer, immediately afterwards he 
had an operation for removal of a 
kneecap 

Not for the only time, Desai ai," 
Surendranath—both game but wa* ' 
pish rather than of great pace-^* 
opened the Indian bowlmg sharply 
before May and Cowdrey saw Eng¬ 
land comfortably home It was God¬ 
frey Evans’ last game for England he 
had made ?19 Test dismissals (46 
stumpmgs) I 

Greenhoumwas not available for 
HeadiAgley, h^mthifrew to tackle the 
problem of hiX awkwardly straight 
followthiough, ^ch damaged the 
pitch Indeed, between them, the two 
sides made 11 changes Enj^d re¬ 
placed Evans with^oy Swetman 

Harold Rhodes of D^byshire took a 
wicket in each of his first Iwo overe 7^ 
Test cricket, India neve^ recovered|^ 
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trom 23 for 4, and were all out 161 
After 146 for the first wicket by 
Parkhouse and PuUar—surprisingly a 
first-wicket record for £n|^d against 
India—Colin Cowdrey made a quite 
masterly—almost placid~160; Bar- 
nngton further established tosetf; 
and Tioieman, Mortimore and Close 
cut down the Indians for a win by an 
innuDTs and 173 

Old Trafford was the most eventful of 
^e senes. England brought in Mike 
^ ^ith, while India called up the Ox- 
"loid freshman, Abbas AIi Baig, ui 
place of Manjrekar Pullar became the 
first Lancashure man to score a Test 
century at Old Trafford, Cowdrey 
played with splendid case, Mike Smith 
made his first Test hundred, and 
England were a massive 371 before 
the fourth wicket fell Surendranath 
plugged dutifully away for 5 for 115. 

Rhodes—whose Test career was 
broken by the doubts about his ac¬ 
tion—agam slipped quite early under 
the Indian nbs Ttien Cowdrey, taking 
over as captain from May, who was ill, 
amazmgly announced that, in the in¬ 
terests of the spectators during the 
Manchester holiday which began on 
“^onday, he would not enforce the 
roll6w-on even if he had the chance. 

There were many and indignant 
protests at that decision, but England 
duly batted again, and Cowdrey de¬ 
clared with a ponderous lead of 547. 

After Pankaj Roy was out, Baig and 
Nan Contractor joined in India’s best 
stand of the senes Baig, short, neat, 
quick-witted and a brave hooker, was 
j only 20 years and 131 days old but, 

! despite being hit on the head and - 
concussed by a bouncer from Rhodes, 

' made a century in his first Test After 
Contractor, he and Umngar began to 
push the score bnskly along and all at 
ance It began to look as if the laugh 
^■^ght be on Cowdrey, when a brilliant 
recovery and return by Dexter at 
mid-oft ran out Baig Bamngton, 
given an unusual and unexpected bowl 
by Cowdrey, delisted himself by 
tikmg five wickets in the match with 
his leg-breaks He and Trueman mop¬ 
ped up and England won by 171 runs. 

The Oval saw England’s unique 
clean sweep all too lasily achieved. 
Subba Row, reintroduced, made 94, 
‘M.J.K.’ 98i Illin^orth—the iigsaw 
beginning to fit—sO Trueman took 
seven wickets, ^•atham five, the re¬ 
turning Greenl^ugh four, and the 
^erence mnings and 27 

J Gradually tne new England side was 
^ iiking shar»e; above all, Pullar, Subba 

-'V r 





AbtMW All Baig raceiving the ‘Vlaltor’a Trophy’ award from 
Denis Compton in 1959 


Row, Snuth, Bamngton and Dexter 
now plugged the yawning batting gaps 
of the previous winter 

India were in a trough. The Hazare 
generation was fading, Borde was a 
game, enterpnsmg allrounder with 
experience in the Lancashire League 
The httle ‘Fergie’ Gupte had played 
there, too, a wnst-spinner—perhaps 
technically then the best in the 
world—he suffered—and that is the 
precise word—at the hands of his 
fielders; but took 17 wickets at 34 65 

Trueman—who always fancied him¬ 
self against Indian batsmen—and 
Statham were generally too much for 
them 

It was altogether an unhappy tour 
for the immature and injiuy-plagued 
Indians who, of then ^ first-class 


matches, lost 11 and won only six 
Their last fixture, of two days, was 
drawn against Duriiam, for whom a 
burly 17-year-old schoolboy, by the 
name of Cohn Milbura, scored 101 
Only two years later, of course, 
under the capable captaincy of Con¬ 
tractor, they were to beat Dexter's 
side by 2-0 in India Then the reco 
vered Maqjrekar averaged 83 71, 
Umngar, Jaisimha, Borde and the 
young Nawab of Pataudi all over 40, 
Durrani took 23 wickets and Borde 
16 Meanwhile England had played a 
closely and hard fought senes against 
Benaud’s side, losing 2 1 
Thus does the history of Test 
cncket and cncketers somersault 
beyond the most expert prophecy. 

Wpsdwi Cnckei Monthly 
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Christmas in India 


Tony Lewis recalls a dramatic Test at Delhi 


A HIGHLY pet sonal account, more 
about me than about the team; 
but It was the expenence as much as 
the scorecard which made it forever 
unforgettable. Hence the diary quota¬ 
tions. 

Imagine how I felt, in late Decem¬ 
ber 1972, about to play for England for 
the first time, havuig made my debut 
in first-class cricket 17 years earber, 
1955. It was an incredible prize at the 
end of »b'* road I was .34 What is 
more—I was captain. 

India V England at Delhi. Of 15 
1 ests m India since the war England 
had won only one, in the Nigel Ho¬ 
ward tour of 1951-52. 

Not only was history against us, so 
was the reputation of the current 
Indian side, Wadekar’s heroes, who 
had performed the miracles of beating 
West Indies under Sobers in the 
Caribbean and England under Illing¬ 
worth in England. 

ITie selectors had given me a young 
side to try to begin a new generation 
of Test cncketers. I had asked Geoff 
Roycott to be my vice-captain. He 
turned it down because he had health 
womes He wrote to say that he 
hoped ‘one or two of you will make the 
Test match grade’. 

The side for this particular match 
was Lewis, Barry Wood, Denius Am¬ 
iss, Keith Fletcher, Mdse Denness, 
Tony Greig, Alan Knott, Geoff 
Arnold, Pat Pocock, Derek Under¬ 
wood, Bob Cottam. Others on the 
tour were Chns Old, Norman Gifford, 
Jack Birkenshaw, Graham Roope, and 
Roger Tolchard. 

So far, the facts 1 have shared with 
you represent challenge. However, 
there was pnvate depression too. Ten 
days before this Test I stumbled on 
the uneven outfield at Indore and 
pulled a small muscle m the nght calf. I 
could not walk with my foot flat on the 
ground, let alone run. 

December 19: ‘Fitness test passed. 
Bernard Thomas jogged me around 
the stadium I batted for 40 minutes. 
Amused to think that after playing 
first-class cricket for so long 1 should 
be taking the field with my n0it leg 
strand to the knee and thick foam 
paddu^! stuck in the heel of my boot' 
So it was Alan Knott proposed my 


health at the pre-Test dinner. Here I 
was with the nerves of a novice and 
the authority of a captain 
We had a long discussion about the 
Indians; all the boys contnbuted. ‘We 
agreed—they are used to high-class 
spin nght throughout the country, so 
we should present them with faster 
bowhng whenever possible. 2. They 
are great ‘waiters’ and ‘milkers’ of 
bowhng' we should not over attack. 3. 
Gully IS a key position, deep and 
possibly two at a time. 4. Our spin 
ners should bowl a full length and 
straight—the more room the Indians 
have, the more they indulge in their 
speciality of back-foot driving and 
cutting. 5. Our batsmen will have to 
play fiimly through the cage of close 



"I WM 34. What is more—I w«t 
captain.” 


fielders which seems to*follow us 
everywhere and we must on no 
account sweep 'Fhe umpu'es gave you 
out on the shot.’ 

On the day, I recall going downi**"* 
chicken-run of an approach to the fic!s»,',J 
to toss with Ajit Wadekar. Spectators 
leaned over the side of the tunnel 
shouting ‘Best of luck uncle’ Then we 
emerged into the sunshine, just |ike 
going onto Wembley There was a 
gradual and eventually deafening 
roar—not just for England, but for 
Wadekar’s men, back from the most 
successful overseas campaigns in their 
history 

I led England into the field for the 
first time, fighting backl^rsonal emo- 
non, praying that my leg would stand 
up, and hoping that some of the plans 
would work Luckily, I had bowlers 
who knew exactly where they want 
to bowl and where they wanted thCj 
fielders. 

Twenty-three overs of Geof: 
Arnold, 6 for 45 masterly swmg and 
seam bowling. 23 overs of Bob Cot¬ 
tam, 2 for 66,' intelligent support; 23 
overs of Tony Greig, 2 for 32, giving 
nothing away. Just 15 overs shared 
between Underwood and Pocock and 
India were out for 173. 

December 21 • 'Joy turns quickly to 
sorrow. Chandrasekhar gave me a 
most miserable debut I survived the 
last ball of one over and fell Ibw to the 
first of the next It could never have 
been out It was his googly pitching 
about middle and leg and going do 'n 
the leg side. 1 was forward trying. , 
pick It up over the four short legl» 

... Mike Denness thought it was awnil, 
he was at the other end, but there you 
are. You either wm or lose. 1 lost 

But the team lads were great 
Knotty said, “Len Hutton did that 
too.” Keith Hetcher added with a wry 
smile, “Not (only Su* Len but me 
too...caught qff me Weedin’ thighpad. 

It was at He«mdey”.’ 

I learned a lot ^ut Tony Greig m 
this match. Tre^iendous competitor. 

and his teight. 
the goosey a bt. 


He used his long 
Chandra was ti 
the top-spinner 
and if he turned 
almost Svafleed’ 


it 


lethal. His faster ball, wit 


waist-high: 
rare 

ithe wlupa*^ 




TonyLmvisIfitrediicInghtetktoto Mr* Qandhl,Ml« the custom whvnewr a Twt match 
la played In me capHai. inthla particular photograph there la Tony Lewie (extreme left), K.D. Rungta, Mre 
Gandhi, Donald Carr, Mike Dennesa (looklno^tha other way), Oennn Amiss, Boh Cottam, Jack BIrkanshaw, 

Graham Roopa and Roger Tolchard. 


that withered amt. bowled Fletcher 
^fore he had completed his backfift. 
, Wisden now records the tightness 
the match. How Chandra took 8 for 
and Bedi 2 for 59 in 47 overs. It 
was tense stuff all played close to the 
bat 

More plans went rig^t Greigy and 
Fletdi and I had discussed the use of 
Greig himself as a silly-pdnt fielder, 
hovering at Gavaskar’s toes when 
Derek Und^wood bovried. Suiyl’s de¬ 
parture in exactly that fashion started 
a little Underwbot^ in the hxfian 
dressing-roonx yiiderwood 4 for 56, 
Arnold 3 f(ff 46,' Pocock 3 for 72— 
India an out 233 aid we needed 20^ to 
win the matdi./ 

lAftsr i)k^ tossing and turning 
^^th tltojl^tmare oi a ‘pair’ in my 
' tst .Twn eventually got to the 


middle again at 76 for 3. For 20 
minutes I obeyed my nocturnal self¬ 
strictures to take my time, to keep it 
cool with aU those fielders standing 
around. EventuaUy 1 leaned into Chan¬ 
dra’s floated and hit it without 
any real foliowthrough to mid-off. 
There was no fielder there. Barry 
Wood, batting neatly at the other encC 
called me b^use I, the caUer had 
said nothing. 1 set off on rubber lep 
and the crease appeared to be getting 
furtter and furUier away with each 
stride. I was in. Off the mark. 

An hour or two later, Tony Greig 
and I were walking c^, bats raised, 
garlanded by swanning Indians. We 
mank champag ne in the dressing- 
room, provided by mraibers of the 
British Hiffh Commission. 1 stood, 
towel around waist, staring at the 


heavily bandaged leg and foam sup¬ 
port. Could diis be true? Bernard 
^omas, the medical magician, pve 
me a 

We rode on the rooftop of the bus 
back to the hotel. The streets were 
lined with dueling Indians. ‘But 
there’s a lot more cridcet to come,’ 
warned Alan Knott.. and he was ru^t. 

The music in the hotel lift was 
Bing Crosby singiiu Roasting Chest¬ 
nuts on an Open Fire. Good prief! I 
had completely forgotten, tt was 
Christmas Day. I opened the envelope 
which contained the Man of the Match 
prize—n^es to the equivdent of £50 
sterling. There was a Father Christ¬ 
mas after all 

India woo the second and tbtd Tests 
and the fourth and £fth were dawn. 

WMan CrIcM MonttHy 
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Thirty-thr years on 

A glance into the past, by David Frith 

I RKCtNTLY had the good fortune oUier, and when they emerged, some 
to bee a him taken by the late Nigel what wondrously, down the steps 
Howard on the 1951-52 English tour they grinned proudly from under their 
of India Often shaky, in good old panama hats 
hand held fashion and as short of focus They proceeded to carry the flag all 
as )ou would expect from 8 mm film, round India and Pakistan (before 
vet It conveyed the essent e of the thrashing httle Ceylon in the final tour 
time match), fightmg hard through the 

I he MCC team, 15 professionals drawn Tests at Delhi, Bombay and 
and two amateurs, travelled by sea, Calcutta before winmng at Kanpur 
whiling away the hours in the pool and where the lancashire spinners Hilton 
pla>ing deck quoits One sequence and Tattcrsall tcxik 17 wickets be 
c*ven showed Donald Carr, in volumi tween them Then at Madras Lng 
nous shorts, juggling with all the skill land conceded defeat by an innings 
«t a premier short-leg fieldsman Mankad taking 8 for 55 in the first 
riiey flew in a DCS, two httle seats innings, Roy and Umrigar sconng 
on one side of the aisle, one on the centuries the black armbands are 



“David Gowrer la on the thrashold of a dtoroughly umwantad record, 
that of leading his country to moat defeats oefora chalking up a 

victory." 


discernible around the players' bicep^ 
King George VI died dunng Uk 
match. 

Brief and jerky as the film coverage 
was the Indian jubilation is obvious, 
for this was their first Test victory In 
the years to follow, they became no 
strangers to victory though in this 
edition will be found the stdty of their 
5 0 defeat in England in 1959 which 
made it eight defeats in nine succes 
sive Tests against England 
Of course, the Madras wm had 
be seen in perspective how couldV 
team at the start of the 1950s lacking 
Hutton, Compton, May, Simpson, 
Btdser and Laker be thought remote¬ 
ly representative'* Still, they were 
rated as lest matches, just as the 
contest of the late 1970s, when the 
World benes stars were absent, were 
rated lest matches 
Ihe point IS, happiness radiated 
from every face, players and specta¬ 
tors The rancour generated by Jar- 
dme’s Prussian attitude on the pre¬ 
vious tour of India, m 1933-34, was 
buned What really mattered was 
displayuig sport for the purpose of 
brotherhood and entertainmenU 
Lung outmoded aspirations ^ 

Now, 31 years on, En^and ar^ 
India both have desperate needs 
David Gower is on the threshold of a 
thoroughly unwanted record that of 
leading lus country to most defeats 
before chalking up a victory En^and 
aie desperate for a revival India, on 
the other hand, have gone 29 Tests 
without victory—and have even had 
theu World Cup fdory m limited overs 
cricket shattered 

It won't be 8mm stuff this tmie 
Television cameras will beam the 
latest sensations across the world 
Last time England played there we 
had dreadful over rates, umpu *>(1 
disputes, anunosity Now, with bk*> 
countries in need of success at 
nance of unagined humiliation, we may 
be in for a wmter of ‘and there is no 
run there’ commentary. 

As with an eariy goal in football, so 
a decision in the opening Test could 
liven up the senes But it would need 
the minor miracle of India’s umpu’es 
giving a lead to the'Vest of the world 
by bullying both sides mto delivering 
18 overs an hour 
Then the hard-tned pubhc of both 
nations could epjqy a welcome smile, 
such as graced ^e faces of the 
Robertsons, Stiacklhtons, Graveneys 
and Lowsons of so rong ago. 

WiMen CncM Monthly ^ ^ 
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Diwali in F 


Camera coverage by NikhU Bhattacharya 



m }igdM«h hare'. From Ml: Qavaakwr, Mrs Ka^ Dsv (hiddan partly), Amamath, B.S. Sandhu, Chetan Sharma, 
I Aanindar Singh, Vangsarhar, Madan Lai, Fraudan da VHra (commentator) and Bibhuti Oas. 





















Interview 



The selectors think they can 

min anyone’ 


Abdul Oadir tells Mudar Patherya 


You arc supposed to be vt’O' close to 
Imran. Ever since Zaheer has led 
Pakistan, your appearances for the 
country ha\e lessened. Doesn't this 
look suspicious? 

Forlinps, it does but there is not 
anythian in it. Imran has itot his owm 
opinions aiif! I have mine. We act 
aocordmKiy. What goes on in his mind 
is not necessarily known to me. Nor 
am 1 connected with what he does. It’s 
just people’s imaginations at work, 1 
guess. 

List year when Zaheer brought his 
team to India, Imran had refused to 
tour earlier, Sarfra^ was dropped 
while you backed out, saying that you 
should be paid a couple of lakhs for 
vour house More you made the trip. 

I wouldn't agree with the words ‘back¬ 
ed out.' At the time Zaheer took his 
side to India, I was involved with the 
construction of my house which I had 
to complete by a given time. The thing 
was that I took a loan from Habib Bank 
and there were a lot of fonnalities that 
I had to fulfil before it could be 
sanctioned. The blueprints had to be 
passed and cheques collected. Now all 
this was going to take place around 
the same time as the Pakistan team 
was to tour India. I had anticipated 
this clash of dates and liad therefore 
informed the BCCF and the manager 
of the Pakistan team immediately after 
the World Cup that I would not be able 
to make the tour of India. But the 
BCCP insisted that I make the trip. 

Here was a problem. I was needed 
to stay in l^hore to complete the 
paperwork for the loan while the tour 
meant that 1 w'ould have to be away. 
So the BCCP tried to set my problems 
at rest and agreed to advance a loan 
from their funds so that 1 would be 
able to go under Zaheer. 

-At the last minute, however, they 
>went back on their promise and said 
that they were short of funds and 
wouldn’t be able to help me out. When 
the team was announced my name 
was in it. The following day I went to 
see the manager. I told him that since 


1 had not been granted the loan, my 
inclusion would only increase my diffi¬ 
culties. In that context, 1 refused to 
go. 'ITie next day they announced: 
“Qadir demands two lakhs to play in 
series.” 

Everyone must be aware of what 
they are doing at present. I don’t 
know why they don’t like me. 

Is it because you are supposedly a 
very close friend of Imran Khan and 
he is not captain any longer? 

Well, if Imran had an objection to 
some members of the committee, I 
have never interfered with his prefer¬ 
ences or dislikes. I have always tried 
to keep aloof from Imran’s point of 
view. 1 have never encouraged Imran 
to be hostile to them. 1 Imow that 
Imran’s influence has been good for 
me and that is all. I have never been 
part of any intrigue or conspiracy. I 
wonder why people are still after me. 


“I don’t know why the 
selectors don’t like me” 


Do you feel that some people are 
trying to get their own back at Imran 
by trying to jeopardise your chances? 
That becomes difficult to answer. 
However, 1 sometimes do wish that 
these people cared a bit more for the 
country. 

So you feel that the administration 
has not given your career the fullest 
support? 

No, it has not. Ri^t from the time I 
played my first Test match for Pakis¬ 
tan in 1977-78 against England, this 
has been the case. I was always given 
the impression that I was on trial. I 
was always struggling to do my best 
for captain and country. 

Without tlw support of your captain? 
Yes, and I used to perform extraordi¬ 
narily most of the time and still would 
lie in-out, in-out. 

Would you agree that one of the 


reasons for that has been the Karacfd- 
Lahore bias which runs deep in Pal^ 
tan cricket? ^ 

1 think that there is definitely some¬ 
thing of this sort. I won’t say anything 
more than that. It would only be a 
poor reflection of our sporting admi¬ 
nistration. 

It’s amusing to think ot it. The selec¬ 
tors have done away with their only 
attacking bowler and match winner 
and thereby lessened whatever 
chances they bad of winning. 
Sometimes you sacrifice so much for 
your country. There are occasions 
when 1 have felt a pain in my ankle, 
but have kept on bowling without ■ 
complaining at all. And then one “ 
dropped. 

Conmg back to the tour of India b^ 
Pakistan last year. Did the adminis¬ 
tration not try to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation? 

Not at all. It is the same this time. I 
did everything they asked me to 
before the first Test. 'ITiey asked me 
to attend the nets, they asked me to 
go through a fitness test. I agreed to 
both and passed each: yet, they drop¬ 
ped me. 

You were accused of being late in 
reporting your arrival from the Hiesf 
Indies to the BCCP. 

Firstly, I left for the West Indies w-i^ 
their approval. If reporting late is tne 
crime then how could Wasim Rq'a be 
included? He was not even in the 58 
chosen for the camp, so technically he 
did not report at all. Moreover, the 
Chairman of the Selection Committee 
was criticising Raja for the last two 
mo^s only to justify his exclusion. 

The Board said that they were 
expecting us back on 1 October. But 
we finished our matches only on 2 
October, so how could we have made 
it back on time? Moreover, there was 
no instruction to me to return by 1 
October. It was Sarfraz who had 
asked to report by that date. I 
merely been told to go. Also, I rtad j 
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‘...I am indlffarwit to whether a particular bataman la great or not. I 
haven’t really found any bataman difficult to get out." 


been excused from attending the 
traii^ camp by Haseeb Ahsan, the 
Chairman of Electors, as I was 
undergoing tendon treatment. Ail evi¬ 
dence is against them, yet I am 
helpless* 

The BCCP ofGcials say that you did 
not inform them of your arrival on 
time. 

How can they say that? My matches in 
the West Indies ended only on 2 
October. I set out immediately, the 
flight from Trinidad to London taking 
10 hours. From there I purchased an 
emergency ticket and flew to Islama¬ 
bad. On arriving in Lahore on 5 
October, I gave an interview to an 
Urdu daily and sent a letter to the 
Pakistan television intimating tlwm of 
my arrival. They ignored the items. 
The same evening I went to see one 
of the selectors, Shafqat Rana. He 
wasn't at home so I told his son to 
convey the message that 1 had been 
there to report myself. The next day 
was Muharram and being a holiday, 
the offices were closed in Lahore. On 


7 October, therefore, I went to the 
BCCP office around 9 am in the 
morning. On 8 October 1 got an air 
ticket from the BCCP enabling me to 
fly to Karachi. How can they say that 
they had not been informed? I reached 
Karachi on the day the selectors were 
going to choose the side. I rang up 
Haseeb Ahsan, Chairman of the Selec¬ 
tion Committee, but he wasn’t in his 
office, so I tried telephoning home but 
he was’t there too. I passed on the 
information that I was staying at the 
Midway Hotel. 1 tried contacting 
Haseeb right throu^ the day but 
without success. Around 7 pm in the 
evening, a journalist came to see me 
at the hoteL It was surprising: How 
had he come to know that 1 was 
staying here when the selectors 
claimed that they were unaware of my 
presence? The reporter brought it to 
my notice that ffie team had been 
announced and I had been dropped. 
Moreover, Shafqat Rana, one of the 
selectors, signed the team list they 
had agreed upoa He agreed that he 


was aware that 1 had come to his 
house earlier. How can the selectors 
then say that they never knew? Any¬ 
way, this is not the first time. 

There is a certain contradiction in 
your exdushn. That you were in- 
eluded in the 17 at a later stage meant 
that disciplinary proceedings against 
you had been abandoned. Then you 
were dropped from the final playing 
eleven. Now this clearly means that 
on the Snal count you were notw 
considered good enough. To go back’ir^ 
Uttle, at Raradn early this year you 
had won Pakistan tm Test ag^t 
England almost sing^handed. Nowali 
of a sudden, you were not being found 
capable. 

That is exactly what they have done. I 
would have been happier had they 
come up to my face and told me that 1 
was not being found good enough to 
be in the team. The thing is that the 
selectors think they are in a 
powerful position and can ruin anyone 
at the slightest excuse. I was asked to 
go through a fitness test. 1 did so. 1 
was asked to attend the nets a day 
before the game. I did that too'. . 

You were seen inspecting the wick^' 
with Zaheer a day before the match, _ 
That gave many the impression that 
you were going to be a certainty in the 
si(k. 

Well, I bowled to Zaheer and Miandad 
in the nets. Finally 1 went to Haseeb 
Ahsan and asked him whether there 
were any more tests required of me. 1 

I bowled to Zaheer and 
Miandad in the nets. 
Finally I went to Haseeb 
Ahsan and asked him if 
there were any more u 
tests required of me. Hec^ 
asked me to see Zaheer " 
Abbas. I repeated my 
query. He said: ‘No, you 
can go,’so I left for 
_ home.” _ 

wanted to know whedier I had been 
selected for the Lahore Test He 
asked me to see Zaheer Abbas. I 
repeated my q»«ry. He said: “No, you 
can go”, so f left for home. I knew I 
had been dropped. I was very confi¬ 
dent sdter coming back from the 
Carffibeans. Now it is all shattered 

Gdng hack a bit, you were 





Loiibidered successM against India 
the last tune we tour^ here m 
m^-83 

1 think I bowled very well during the 
seneb I did not play the first Test and 
It was drawn In the second at Karachi 
I got SIX wickets In fact, on the first 
da> itbclf, I picked up quite a few and 
for the first time India was under 
picssure Finally on the third day 
linian came and finished off the side 
In the following lest matches. Imran 
Sarfra/ bowled more than anyone 
so 1 hardly got any spells I hey 
wtie t.ikmg all the wickets so there 
was hardly any need for me At 
haisalabad 1 did not even bowl more 
than 10 ovtrs 

(hie of the theones is that the Indians 
ti nd to read the goo^y m flight while 
tht rest of the batsmen try to read 
tl bv the flick ot the wnst before 
dilntry 

I don I lielieve all this as the googly is 
not the only weapon of a leg spinner 
1 hi thing is that if one is bowling well 
ai cording to one’s field and obtaining 
sonii turn from the wicket, it becom 
difficult for any batsman to play, 
JL ther he tries to see which way the 
^ IS spinning in flight or playing after 
I u lung 

Whit then would you say about the 
toui to Australia last winter’ ^'ou 
duint bowl too well 
To this I shall agree This was the 
same side as the one which had toured 


“I was bowling to 
many left-handers in 
their side, almost five in 
the top six. Let me 
confess that I am never 
i happy against left 
*pinders as im spin does 
not tend to leave the 
batsmen, as it does when 
a right hander is batting, i 
was also not able to grip 
the ball properly." 


Fakistan in which I had taken 22 
wickets in three Tests No 1 was 
struggling to get a suigle wicket, 
primarily because I was not bowling 
well Another reason ivas that 1 was 
bowling to many left handers in their 
<8ide/ ahnost five in the top six Let me 
ss that 1 am never happy against 
'’wR/iianders as leg spin does not tend 
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"i was convinced that I would pick up seven to eight wickets. I wss 
tiowling extremely well. But the next dsy Asif Iqbsi (shove) gsve me 

only one overl” 


to leave the batsmen as it does when a 
eight hander is batting One of the 
reasons why 1 was not getting wickets 
was also because I was not teing able 
to gnp the ball properly The ground 
conditions were sandy unlike here 
where it is muddy bo to obtain a 
better gnp time and again, I used to 
rub my hands on the soil Finally, this 
was pointed out to me and then 1 
began rubbing my hands on the pitch 
area to gnp the ball bettei It was then 
that I succeeded It was a one-day 
match and I picked up more wickets 
than anyone in our side 

You have been in Test cachet for 
almost seven years. Which has been 
the most difScuJt batsman to get out’ 
This IS the most difficult question for 
me to answer. It’s a purely psydiolo- 
gical atbtude when I am on top I 
believe that 1 can get any batsman of 
the woiid out Just as Richards, Kapil 
and Botham do not care about the 
reputation of the bowler once they get 
gc^, so 1 am indifferent to whether a 


particular batsman is great or not In 
fact, I haven’t really found 
any batsman aliftu ult to get ou 
Which has been \out best bowluig 
effort’ 

1 think 1 bowled extremely well at 
Delhi in 1979-80 when Asif Iqbal was 
the captain I bowled some 14 overs 
given away lb runs That night 1 
lould not sleep as I was lonvinced 
that 1 would pick up some seven to 
eight wickets I was bowling extreme 
Iv well But the next day Asif Iqbal 
never gave me a single over Again, 
against the West Indies at Faisalabad 
in 1980 81, I bowled somewhere 
around 15 overs givmg away almost 
the same number of runs and picked 
up one wicket But after that I wasn’t 
used properly 

Abdul Qadir takes this opportunity to 
invite Indian readers to write to him 
Should they be mterested they can 
correspond with hun at the following 
address. 49 Infantry Road, Dharam 
pura, Lahore 
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F AISALABAI) would 
have been Job’s aoid 
tost. One Ifft it on tho 
<iftornoon after the 'IVst — 
not for the Sialkot match 
l)ut straight for Karaciu. 
Aftci a week of impf)sed 
penitence one was finallv 
flyinfi scHithwards to res¬ 
tore the tissues. 

'I'liere was this gut teel- 
inK that bomethuiK of a 
political nature was bound 
to happen at Sialkot. The 
border is minutes away and 
as you sit in the pavilion 
you I an look at the hills 
shieldinKjammu on the 
other side of the mesh. So 
near, so lar. 

‘Something’ did happen. 
At ]1.4t)am Raj Singh 
walked into the Press Box. 
as we aie told, and 
announced: "(Gentlemen, 
our Prime Minister has 
been shot. We are calling 
off tin* match at lunch." 

The Pressmen moved 
ov<‘t to whete the Indian 
team was sitting. Security 
was immediately tightened. 
Jasdev Singh came running 
over from the commentary 
box. He had lUst tuned in' 
to Delhi and heard a voice 
over the au" saying that 
killers had emptied bullets 
into Mrs (.lannhi. But, of 
course, the journalists 
knew. 

'ITio Indians left the 
gtoiind without intoimmg 
anyone. Within half an hour 
in a motoriadi", the scribes 
following, the entourage 
was (>ft to Lahore. As dusk 
closed in on the tourists at 
C/ujaranwdla, some miles 
from Lahore, the word was 
reached. The PM was no 
more. 

In Karachi newspapers 
interrupted their normal 
schedule ot work and re 
leased bulletins. Barring 
exceptions, the normal 
reaction was one of shock. 
"The loss is as much ours 
as India’s. She was a great 
leadei.’’ ITiat was the stock 
feedback. 

Raj Singh, manager of 
the Indian side, said: “The 
Deputv Commissioner of 


Sialkot came and told me 
the news. I was stunned. 
Initially, the boys were not 
told about it. Liter, when 
word was passed around 
e\ery<)ne was shocked. 
The dtossing-room was 
absolutely quiet. You could 
have heard a pin drop.’’ 

Raj Singh went on: “The 
boys continued playing but 
theie was a call from the 
Kxtemal Affairs Ministry in 
Pakistan. They asked us to 
call If off for security 
icasons It W'as entirely at 
then behest that we aban¬ 
doned the game. 1 wanted 
to continue plajing as we 
had a chance of winning but 
there were two Sikhs ni my 
side. There was a cap,icitv 
crowd and what if there had 
been catcalls.'* The situation 
could have got out of 
hand." 


The players were dumb¬ 
struck. Just last year most 
of the players had met Mrs 
Gandhi. “We had won the 
World Cup and the personal 
touch was there—she 
would, over dinner, come 
across and say ‘Why don’t 
you have this’ or ‘This 
tastes good.’ 1'he boys just 
couldn’t believe that she 
was now dead. Nobodv 
touched the lunch in the 
dressing room.” 

Masood ul Hasan, the 
team’s liaison officer, re¬ 
lated: “Rajbhai was just 
stunned. He was on the 
verge of tears. The players 
did not have the strength 
left to even lift their kit¬ 
bags. I had to carry each 
bag to the vehicle. It was 
like a death in the family. ” 

In Karachi things were 


no different. From the lady 
behind the counter in the 
shopping arcade of the 
hotel to the taxi-driver to 
Zaheer Abbas, everyone 
was ears and eyes for Mrs 
Gandhi. 

“They should have told 
us as they got the dews at 
Sialkot. We wouldn’t have 
carried on. That would 
have saved ps much trou¬ 
ble—trying to save runs, J'- 
making fielding and bowling'" 
changes,” said Pakistan’s 
captain. "Thank God, it 
was not a Muslim, ” said the 
cabbie. 

But the most telling 
reaction was mirrored at 
the Karachi Stock Ex- 
,change. Reeling from falling 
values over 11 successive 
weeks, the assassination 
triggered off a firming 
tendency. I'he border ten¬ 
sion had eased, they said. 
'Flicre was little fear of war 
now. This was, at last, the 
rnarketman’s teji. 

PAKIS'l'AN, on an after¬ 
thought, may be an in¬ 
teresting evaluation. Some 
weeks ago in these very 
pages one had spoken high¬ 
ly of that country. The 
honeymoon this time, sad¬ 
ly, appeard to be over. 

Public reaction ranged 
from the hostile to the in¬ 
different. We found to our 
dismay hotel rates changing 
without notice; we came 
across people passing de¬ 
rogatory remarks against 
our PM, then dead; weha<^« 
plainclothesmen tailing 
at odd hours. At Faisalabad 
it became routine tor them 
to rouse us out of bed at 11 
pm just to ensure that we 
hadn’t sneaked off to spy on 
their air force installations 
at Sargodha! 

On the last trip it was 
possible to hear time and 
again: "Aap to hamare 
mehmaan hain. ” And in 
good friith. There was no 
such poetry this time. 

Personal friends apart, 
we retained little through >4 . 
the tour. 


“i wanted to continue play¬ 
ing as we had a chance of 
winning but there were two 
Sikhs in my side. There was 
a capacity crowd and what if 
there had been catcalls? The 
situation could have gone 
out of hand.” 


Mudw Patherva 




)PORTSwbRLD Serial 


The 'sea-et’ Mmies of Demns UUee 

Vic Mills reaches a very interesting stage 


T HIS groundbwell of opinion would 
appear to be based upon the 
following observations 
i) lallee was no writer This is boine 
out by the admission that his literal y 
i irsions during a long career were 
aided and abetted by several ‘ghost 
wnters Afv Cant, Lillee’s best selling 
book on the vocabulary peculiar to 
\ustralian Test cncketeis, was pio 
timed entiiely by dictating to secie 
lane'- Fhis theory reteives added 
tredciKc* by the fact that Lillee used a 
rubber stamp from a John Bull Printing 
Set to sign autographs The signa 
fines on the betting slips would 
appear to weaken this premise The 
otten illegible scrawl, however, is 
thought to be that ol his syndicate 
partner and star inside forward Rod 
ney Marsh 

uj No time Lillee’s days, which are 
^ irll documented, left little time for 
y ting and usually ended extremely 
fh When not representing his State 
Ol country, his time was much sought 
iltei by the adveitising industry Lil 
let displaying the seasoned television 
nerxelessness ol a lony (art trans 
plant) Greig, appeared in many com 
mercials, of which three remain firm 
favourites Tlie most popular saw a 
sweat soaked Lillee in the dressing 
riHim at the close of play Even after 
bowling 30 overs of top pate under a 
scorching Austialian sun on pitches 
baked hard as concrete, my XX (brand 
name withheld) cricket boots still re 
Uun enough shape, suppleness and 
Otength to enable me to kick top 
^-yner batsmen from any country in the 
world I recommend XX cricket 
bcxits They put the kick back into 
vour sport. Sport*’ The Inlerflora 
group were next to see the potential 
of usuig Lillee in their advertising 
t ampaigns Pictured at the top of his 
lun up, Lillee was set to deliver a 
txiwl, the bowl in question, thrjiugh 
out a senes of ‘takes’, containing 
pleasing arrangements of freshly cut 
blooms The scene was acted out 
against the backcloth of a capacity 
MCG crowd chanting ‘Li-ly, Lily, 
Li-b' Finally, in a more academic 
Vwri Lillee’s awareness of the ngors 
[pure mathematics, dunng a charac¬ 
ter portrayal in a McDonald’s take¬ 


away was nothing shoit of genius 
in) Lillee was too ill to write 
lowards the end of his career Lillee 
found himself beset by illness and 
injur, The ailment known as Com- 
irn'iitator’s Colic hit him very badly in 
the early part of this decade The 
most notable symptoms included 
glazed expressionless eyes, bouts of 
extreme vac.intness, these invariably 
followed by a stream of high pitched, 
exc itabic comments bordering on the 
puenie Often leferrcd to as Lawiy s 
lisp the illness woul^ seem at its 
most contagious within the studios or 
outside broadcast units of Channel 9 
and only then in the' company of 
Messrs Lawiy, Stackpole, Greig and 
Chappell the elder 


X- (oufD^/ 
y iiDTOiis / 



An England batsman bravely 
wearing a smile to mask his 
disappointment at Lillee’s 
omission from the 1977 tour 


It IS well docunwnted that I illee 
suffcied with severe back trouble 
Plus was in the mam scIf-inflicted. an 
instance of inlamv having its price, and 
usually (Kcurred through imperft*tt 
technique when attempting to break 
his own record distance for throwing 
the metal bat bew will be aware that 
Lillee made a creditable, yet unsuc 
cessful, attempt to have this event 
included in the Moscow Olympics of 
1980 The Russians, inflexible as 
ever, chose instead to include thtir 
version ol television’s Game tot a 
Laugh namely Hospitalise the Ihss 
dent 

While the above came at opposite 
ends of his career, Lillc'e found himself 
troubled throughout with a speech 
defect, known to the medical proles 
Sion as ‘sledging’ When faced by 
batsmen in general, and the likes of 
Hetcher, Brearley and Miandad in 
particular, his speech would lie re 
duced to a senes of spectacular vc rbs 
mvanably ending m ‘off The side 
effects of sledging included an ex 
aggerated followthrough, whereby the 
bowler finishes no more than a yard or 
two from the batsman Phis is accom 
panied bv gesticulations or pointing 
movements with the right hand and 
index huger prominent In its most 
advanced slate, such action is pre 
empted by an appeal to the umpire 
3 his, a highly complicated series of 
ac tions, involves dam ing Dervish 
fashion down the wicket, tuniing 
squatting as if a Sumo wrestler 1 his 
time, however, both arms are held 
aloft, index fingers raised 

I he final authentication of the di 
ai ICS will nut be possible until indepen 
dent experts of all kmds, cricket 
writers, radio and television commen 
tators, advertising executives, metal 
lurgists, shirt and head-band manufac 
turers, exponents of the martial arts, 
the cxcupants of the Sydney Hill and 
Melbourne’s Bay 1J, accountants, turf 
accountants, lawyers, agents, ling 
uists, and Channel 9 executives, have 
had total access to all the diaries fot 
whatevei length of time is necessary 
In the meantime the detective work 
continues 

Wsdon CfCkU Mjilhy 
Centnuod rftxl wfcK 
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A perfect preparation? 

Steve McMorran 


P reparations tor 

the New Zealand crick¬ 
et team’s tour ol Sri Lanka 
and Pakistan were meticu¬ 
lous. 

Members of the touring 
party assembled over tliree 
weekends for acclimatisa¬ 
tion schools at which the 
hazards and difficulties of 
their forthconung tnp were 
analysed and discussed in 
graphic detail. 

Specialists were sum- 
nioni'd to drill into tlie team 
the problems they could 
expect to encounter in one 
of world cricket’s most 
testing enviioimienls. 

Officials from New Zea¬ 
land’s Muiistry of Foreign 
Aflairs with experience in 
the region discussed with 
players Pakistan's history, 
its religious and political 
situation, and passed on 
first hand views since most 
ol the current touring party 
will be visitmg th<it country 
tor the first lime. 

Doctors, including the 
team’s personal physician, 
discussed the health 
hazards the team would 
face and einpliasised the 
need for a managed diet. 
They lectured on precau¬ 
tions which could be taken 
against the extreme heat in 
winch the team could ex¬ 
pect to play both in Sn 
Lanka and Pakistan, which 
was probably the greatest 
single danger to perform¬ 
ance in an uncompromising 
envirwimenl. 

Players with expenence 
in the region discussed 
pilches, opponents and 
crowd behaviour. The pla¬ 
cidity of PakisliUi’s wickets 
is a major concern to the 
New Zealanders who will 
be without their most 
test, d bowler, Richard 
Hadi. e, on this tour and 
w|io will rely heavily on 
youni spinners Evan Dray 
and John Bracewell on 


pitches which should offer Th<*ir practice match, a 
little assistance to their bat- fundamental part of their 
tery of medium pacers. tour buildup, was rendered 
Companies, wishing the a disaster. When (Jray and 

departing team well, Cairns withdrew, local 

lavished on them gilts of players had to be called in 

food to allow players to to boost the New Zealand 

prepare their own meals side's numbers, so that the 

throughout the tour. A mic- three-day tie did not 

rowave oven was obtained have to be abandoned, 

and the team collected The game continued but 

enough cereal, enough fruit disaster struck a third time 
and enough condiments for when young batsman Mar- 
8(K) breakfasts. tin Crowe was hit on the 

Captain Jeremy Coney forearm while fielding at 

Iwasted that this was the short leg by a pull from 

best prepared New Zealand English professional Dipak 

cnckot team ever to tour Patel. He took no furtlier 

overseas. part in the match, joining 

Everything supported Cairns and Gray at the 

his view but then, 48 hours team hotel with a forearm 

before theu departure, dis- which was badly bruised 

astei struck. During a prac- hut fortunately not broken, 

tice match against an Auck- News arriving in New 
land Provincial XI, two Zealand from the Test 

members of the touring senes between India and 

party. Gray and all-rounder Pakistan didn’t help the 

Lance Caums, contracted confidence of the team 

severe viral infections either. The second Test 

which sent them to their had become a batting feast 

beds suffering extreme, with 1174 runs scored in 

nausea and diarrhoea. five days for the loss of only 

It was a chilling irony for 16 wickets. The news only 

a team whose preparation reinforced New Zealand’s 

had been hailed as peifect. view that the work of bow- 

Befoie they had even lers on this tnp will be long 

embarktKl on their journey, and thankless, 

the health hazards they Experts of all kinds 

feared most had struck. weighed in with their opin- 
Itwasa bit of luck fora ions of New Zealand’s pros¬ 
team on the eve of depar- pects in Pakistan. Great 

ture lliat Gray and Cauns’ Australian fast bowler De¬ 
ailments turned out to be of nnis Lillee, in New Zealand 

a 24-hour variety. With bed to promote his latest book, 

rest and treatment, they predicted New Zealand 

were on their feet again would win the Test series 

before the tounng squad in spite of the absence of 

boarded a plane for Singa- Hadlee and captain Geoff 

pore. Howarth; because Pakistan 

t 


It was a stroke of luck for a team on the 
eve of departure that Gray and Cairns’ 
ailments turned out to be of a 24-hour 
variety 


would be equally disadvan¬ 
taged by the loss of Imra 
Khan. 

Imran Khan himself 
however, contacted in Syd¬ 
ney where he has und^^ 
taken Sheffield Shield coA/- 
mitments with New Soutf 
Wales, predicted Pakistar 
would prevail—too strong 
now that batsmen Qasin 
Omar, Zaheer Abbas anc 
Moshin Khan had fount 
form and too guileful wher 
bowling on their oWr 
wickets. 

The lean form of Nev 
Zealand’s batsmen, at the 
beginning of their home 
season, did nothing to im¬ 
prove their confidence. 
Their practice mate! 
against Auckland ended in 
passive draw with few pe 
formances about which tf 
tourists could enthuse. 

They departed for Singa¬ 
pore in good morale, ir 
spite of their setbacks, tc 
play a second practice 
match against the Singa¬ 
pore Cricket Club, over 41 
overs, before heading tc 
Sri Lanka. 

Opening batsman Johr 
Wright joined the team at 
their Singapore hotel direct 
from a honeymoon b Kuala 
Lumpur with his new wife. 
He was desperate for pritfe 
tice. XT 

(f 

The full complement c 
the New Zealand side 
would not be assembler 
until their stopover b Sr 
Lanka when their number: 
would be supplemented b) 
the arrivd of players pre¬ 
viously en^ged b a tour c 
Zimbabwe with the youn£ 
New Zealand cricket team. 

That was a grounc 
breakbg tour for New Zea¬ 
land, their first to that par 
of the world and one of|he 
first opportunitbs for 
babwe to host a natkm 
full Test status. 



















Piggott—the ageless maestro 


Adi Davar 


T he end need not 
necessarily justify the 
means—but as Lester Pig- 
. gott drove Commanche Run 
. iJiome in the St. Leger at 
' “‘"“^Doncaster for a record 
shattering 28th Classic vic¬ 
tory, not even his sternest 
critics could have refrained 
from cheering. 

Thirty years after the 
maestro had opened his 
Classic account on the aptly 
named Never Say Die, this 
was surely one of his finest 
hours as he passed Frank 
Buckle’s long-standing re¬ 
cord of 27 Classic wins, a 
feat no British rider will 
ever pass, not this century 
at least. 

V Today, his face bears the 
^ deep scars of a long batUe 
/ with nature and the body he 
' was bom in—agoing out into 
the paddock at Doncaster, 
its owner was still not walk¬ 
ing altogether sound (as 
I»r commentator Brough 
Scott’s pre-race revKw) af¬ 
ter his last nightmarish fall. 

It left a few so called ‘ex¬ 
perts’ trying to spot a 
weakness in his riding but 
they all had to eat humble 
pie as Lester virtually po¬ 
wered the Commanche 
^ home to count his 28th 
L:.|CIassic coup. 

There are times when 
- Piggott can look old, well 
beyond his 48 years but 
that final furlong dispells 
any doubts whatsoever 
and, like wine, Lester is 
' still very much the cham- 
j pion he was, is, and will 
I always be. 

! Wdlie Carson on Craw, * 
' GreviBe Starkey on Alpho- 
' batum, and Walter Swin- 
bum (HI Shemagar are cer¬ 
tainly not the three softest 
.touches for an old naan in a 
•>4 driving finish. Add to that 
^-/the hurt that Steve Cauth- 
I en, the young Anterrcan 


Champion Elect was on 
Baynoun and finished 
second, just a neck away. It 
leaves little to no doubt at 
all that if Lester was get¬ 
ting on in years this sort of 
a triumph could never have 
been his. 

For, if even a doubting 
Thomas might have 
thought, that style, and ele¬ 
gance combined with the 
strength and fire of youth 
could show up the limita¬ 
tions of the least copyable 
method ever used by a 
champion jockey, this was 
it. But if that was what they 
thou^’t, they were 
promptly and magnificently 
taught the errors of their 
doubts. 

Steve Cauthen had given 
Baynoun every chance. He 
had extricated the last 
ounce out of him at the 


finish, looking before his 
great rival, a perfect copy¬ 
book blueprint of neat styl¬ 
ish jockeysliip. With 200 
metres to run, it looked as 
though Baynoun was a 
shade better and would 
scramble home. The main 
reason he did not was be¬ 
cause Commanche Run 
turned out to be, just mar¬ 
ginally, the better horse, 
but, he needed the help to 
prove it. 

Fear is not the only thing 
which travels down the 
reins. Somehow either 
through his hands or with 
the whip, or via some other 
portion of his anatomy 
which happens, however 
briefly, to be in contact 
with ftie horse, I-ester Pig¬ 
gott contrives to transmit 
his own amazing undimini - 
shed will to win. 








..W V , ■; 
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A rteom 28 CiMSic wimi 


It may not look pretty 
nor conventional, but, with¬ 
out the slightest doubt, a 
special invisible magic of its 
own which is, when you 
ctwne right down to the 
crux of It, the mainspring of 
the racing history, one saw 
unfolding itself at Don¬ 
caster. 

It is pointless to specu¬ 
late now whether Luca 
Cumani’s stable jockey 
Darryl McHargue would 
have got Commanche Run 
home. There has been 
quite a bit of ill feeling 
among racing scribes about 
the “unsporting" jocking of 
McHargue, the boy sm- 
posedly down to ride Com¬ 
manche Run, and the entire 
a^ir left a bad taste in the 
mouth. Trainer Luca 
Cumani had stood staunch¬ 
ly by his jockey’s side and 
pinted out quite truthfully, 
"It’s mostly the horse that 
does the winning.” 

But there is, of course, 
another side to the argu¬ 
ment For instance, no one 
could blame Fulke Johnson 
Houghton, trainer of the 
narrowly beaten Baynoun, 
for echoing Vincent 
O’Brien’s famous dictum on 
the subject—^“The Beat 
thing about having Lester 
riding for you is t&t then, 
at least he cannot ride 
against you.” 

That IS the undei^ble 
truth which lay behind Mr 
AUan's (the owner of Com¬ 
manche Run) ‘unsport¬ 
smanlike’ decision. Several 
informed and interested 
observers, Noel Murless 
and Vincent O’Brien among 
diem recognised it years 
ago—quite early in the long 
eventful history which be¬ 
gan in 1954 when a cherub 
raced 18-year-old wrm his 
fest Epsom Derby on Nev¬ 
er Say Dra. 
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A war of attrition 

International Master V. Ravi Kumar dwells 
on some interesting aspects of the world 
chess title bout between Anatoly Karpov 
and Gary Kasparov 



Anatoly Karpov ingenious 


I T started in a whiilwind fashion 
The World chess title bout between 
Anatoly Karpov and Ctar\ Kaspaiov 
It seemed the toniiei the defending 
champion, would not havt. to labour 
for long to oiitilass his >oun}» oppo 
nent And a dream would be sliatteicd 
all too soon 

But, things unfolded a little dif 
fcrently After the stonrn opening 
phase, the bout seemed headed for a 
stalemate where neither player could 
play fur a decision and seven consei u 
tive draws followed after Katpov had 
won the ninth game 
But, I always felt that Kasparov 


always had a chance to turn the tables 
on the champ if he had got a break 
Ihc senes of di awn matches, surely, 
helped Kaspaiov smee he could buy 
time to go for the kill 
When I first met Orandmaster 
Guft Id at the Mount Abu Pre-Olympic 
coaching camp, I wanted to know his 
impressions of the big match, smee he 
was the deputy chief of the Press 
Centre He said, ‘It is a fantastic 
match, both Karpov and Kasparov are 
plaving \erv well ” He added that the 
score 4*0 nidicated nothing about the 
standard of play "It is not that Kas¬ 
parov IS playing badly, only Katpov is 


plaving fantastically and his game is 
simply ingenious ” 

I analysed the first eleven games 
with Grandmaster Gufeld and came to 
the conclusion that Karpov is ex¬ 
tremely good at creating psychological 
pressure and this was the deciding 
factor behind his initial succe^ in the 
match 

Needless to say, the champion’s 
superb technique played a vital role in 
the inaugural game Karpov, who had_. 
white pieces by winning the toss," 
totally surprised Kasparov by reviving 
an old tactic "the Keres Attack" 
against Kasparov’s favourite Sicilian 
Scheviningen 

In tact Karpov had abandoned the 
‘Keres attack a couple of years be 
foie since it does not suit his style 
Gufeld commented, ‘Karpov does not 
like to play Keres attack” 

However on comparison itismoie 
unpleasant foi Kasparov to face this 
vanation Since it deviated away, from 
his favouiite Sicilian Scheviningen 

Karpov obtained tlie space advan 
tage from the beginnmg bu^ unchar 
acteiistically committed a strategic 
mistake in the middle game with a 
premature pawn advance Kasparov 
immediately equalised the position 
with a tactical finesse and the game 
was drawn on the Jfath move by 
repetition of moves 

I he second game was eagerly fol 
lowed since Kasparov was plaving 
white, with the initiative in his hand 
Facing the standard Queen pawn 
opening 1 d 4, Karpov employed his 
favourite Queen’s Indian defence The 
challenger surprised Karpov with a 
dangerous gambit luie and by mtro 
during a theoretical novelty on the 
15th move, obtained a dynamic middle 
game position with the advantage of^, 
active piece position 

Karpov defended well, but his ^ 
underdeveloped piece position let him 
dowm At a critical point, Kasparov 
had four obvious contmuations leadmg 
to a clear advantage, but he chose the 
fifth A strategic blunder which Kar¬ 
pov utilised to reorganise his pieces. 

The world champion yien built up a ■ 
winnmg advantage with his extra 
material, but committed a grave blun¬ 
der m the 40th move in tune scramble 
and drew m the second session 

Accordmg to Grandmaster Gufeld 
‘Kasparov exploded his theoretical - 
bomb shell rather prematurely as yoifc 
can see that in later games I^ipov^ 
cautiously avoided this gambit va^-Y 
uon” 



I asked him what was the reason for 
Kasparov's strategic blunder that 
almost cost him the game? Gufeid 
pointed his forefinger to the sky and 
said “Heaven knows what he had in 
his mind.’’ 

In the third game, Karpov once 
apin avoided the Sicilian Scheviningen 
and transposed into Marocozy bind. 
Soon, the players reached a standard 
book position and Kasparov once 
'Jjagain experimented with a novelty on 
xhe 12th move. Karpov thought for 20 
minutes and initiated the immediate 
exchange of Queens to reach a favour¬ 
able ending with severe pressure on 
black’s central d6 pawn. 

Kasparov sank into deep thought. 
Apparently, his novel move backfired 
.and now he had to defend an un¬ 
pleasant inferior ending. 

After fifty minutes, Kasparov made 
his move which involved a pawn sacri¬ 
fice for active counter-play in the hope 
! of holding the position. But Karpov’^ , 
j display of an highly efficient and accu- 
{ rate end pme technique shattered 
', Kasparov’s hopes and the champion 
. V registered his first fine victory in a 
- Jgrand manner when the challenger 
J resigned on the 31st move. 

TTie Press pundits praised Karpov’s 
end game skill. Grandmaster Gligoric 
of Yugoslavia said, “It was straight 
like an arrow moving accurately to¬ 
wards the bull’seye’’ 

The thing that pijzzles me about the 
third game is why did Kasparov’s 
novelty on the 12th move backJSre in 
just three moves, as Ka^v had a 
comfortable end game position with a 
minute, but significant advantage, on 
the 15th move? 

The next couple of games were 
<ira\vn with neither of the contestants 
,.^ing able to establish a clear advan- 
^ge. 'The most critical games were in 
the second week of the match when 
Karpov won the sbcth and seventh 
games in succession and surged ahead 
with a 3-0 score. 

Karpov employed the Queen’s Indi¬ 
an Detence but carefully avoided the 
Gambit variation and equalised easily. 
Kasparov, as usual, unable to ^sist an 
unclear tactical continuation, sacrificed 
a pawn to obtain an initiative and a 
strong central position. 

Karpov was once again back to the 
wall but oiKe again smartly outman- 
^uvred the challenger to obtain a 
ginning position based on Kasparov’s 
trouble. 

< On resumption of the adjournment, 
Kupov neatly worked his. way in 


converting it into a full point. The 
seventh game was even more bitter 
for the challenger as Karpov thrashed 
the former’s favourite Tarrasch De¬ 
fence and established a clear opening 
advantage. 

In the complex middle game strug¬ 
gle, Karpov exploited the weakness of 
the isolated pawn in copybook style to 
score his third strai^t victory of the 
match. Here is how Gufeid described 
the seventh game: “when a robot sits 


A report in the London Tinxs said 
that Kasparov is threatened and- that 
explains his uncharacteristic blunders 
and the 4-nil score. , 

The paper noted that Kasparov, 
who was expected to play well sWis 
neither ill nor nervous, and' 'said, 
“When you have excluded the in»r 
possible, whatever, remains, hOwevet 
improbable, .must be the truth. 
Perhaps Kasparov has been wanted 
not to play well and given to under¬ 




Gary Kasparov: facing psychological taarfare 


on the other side of the board and 
systematically crushes you, exploiting 
the classical advantage with utmost 
preci^on, you are simply helpless”. 

Kasparov’s admirers were thor¬ 
oughly disappointed by their chess 
idol’s performance. But Kasparov re¬ 
markably recovered and he drew the 
next four games with solid positional 
play and bought the time he desper¬ 
ately needed to restore his energy. 

liie 14th and ,15th game saw Kar¬ 
pov’s d 3 mamic approadi. Understand¬ 
ably, Karpov wants to finish him off 
but yet again he could not break 
through. 


stand that the consequences for turn 
and his family would be disastrous if 
he did”. 

The FIDE President Florenck) 
Campomanes strongly reacted to the 
report and said that the atmosphere in 
the match had been misrepresented 
and die players insulted; 

If Karpov achieves a score of 6-0, 
then he would become the strongest 
chess player in the lustor}' of chess. 
However, it would be di&ult since 
Kasparov is bound to score at least a 
couple of wins before Karpov wins the 
sbcth game. 







Tough. Shrewd. Brilliant. Fierce. No four adjectives 
describe Ian Chappell better. An avowed leader from the 
front, Chappell was the flagbearer around whom Australian 
cricketers rallied, and around whom they eventually 
flourished. The Chappell era became an era full of legend, 
drama, heroism, incredible achievement and—quite 
naturally—controversy as well. Ian Brayshaw analyses 
Chappell’s contribution to Australia’s cricketing heritage in 
this, the first extract from his book, ‘Warriors in Ba^y 
Green Caps’. The book is published by Lansdowne Rigby 
International and is priced at £8.95 


W EST AUSTRALIAN aicke-t lov¬ 
ers have been brought up on a 
meagre diet of Test match tare. In¬ 
deed. it was noi until the 1970 71 
season that the WACA CJroutut in 
Perth was granted its first lest 
match—and that an Ashes clash 
against tlie ()I<I Imk'. Captain ol 
the Australian team on that historic 
occasion was Bill Lawry, a lean \'icto- 
rian who must go down in the annals of 
the nation's cricket as one of its 
hardest diK'rs. Perhaps as well recog¬ 
nised for his long, pointed proboscis 
as for his grim left-handed forward 
deft'iisive lunge, l^wry was one of 
those men people loved to hate. It 
was quite ironical that his value as an 
opening batsman in many Australian 
teams was rarely appreciated in Itis 
own country, yet fully recognised by 
opposing teams and their legions of 
supporters. 

They knew that to dismiss Lawry 
cheaply was to strike an early blow at 
the very heart of the Australian bat¬ 
ting. a fact hammered home to me as 1 
watched the delirious reaction of the 
England players and the Manchester 
fans to Lawry’s dismissal for only 16 in 
the First Test at Old Trafford in 1968. 
To aB but those who knew him well, 
Lawry was a man of steel, an express¬ 
ionless and relentless runmaker with 


si.mething of a heart of stone. Howev¬ 
er. the grandness of the CKcasion on 
the first morning of that first Perth 
Test match, with the ground bursting 
with eager people and bathed in sun¬ 
shine. obviously found a corner of 
warmth in his heart. 

,‘\ hush fell over the ground as 
Lawry and Ray Illingworth walked out 
to loss the coin. Australia won and 
Lawry asked England to bat. Though 
sending in tlu' opposing side went 
against the tide of Test cricket his¬ 
tory. It was a reasonable decision 
because the iron-hard Perth track had 
a record of favouring the pace bowlers 
early. Australia’s speed battery for 
the game was the great West Austra- 
han Graham McKenzie and the wind¬ 
mill-action Alan Thomson. In the First 
Test at Brisbane. McKenzie had been 
given pride of place at the head of the 
attack. Perth was liis home track, he 
wa.s by far the senior partner, and 
everybody in that ground expected 
Lawry to throw him the ball for the 
opening over. 

Lawry didn't disappoint the fans. 
But to their amazement McKenzie 
began to mark out his run at the 
northern end of the ground, the up- 
liill. up^wind end normally reserved 
for the medium-pacers in the West 
Australian attack. Immediately the 


pro-West Australian crowd recognised 
a backhanded compliment. It was just 
another example of the love-hate rela¬ 
tionship that Bill Lawry seemed to 
have with cricket people wherever he 
went...love him for giving McKenzie 
the first over in recognition of the 
historic moment; but hate him for 
making big 'Garth' open the bowling 
from the wrong end. This event, 
which occurred quite close to the end 
of Lawry’s marvellous Test career, 
reflected his rather perverse nature. 

Since our playing days have ended I 
have found out just wlrat these peopl e ^ 
had meant when they spoke so fondly 
about Bill. He is a warm and friendly 
fellow with a wide open sense of 
humour, capped by a raucous lau^ 
Bill was a series of contradictions, a 
man perhaps grossly misunderstood 
and generally unfairly maligned. He 
gave a lot to Australian cricket 
through a vep? difficult ^riod follow¬ 
ing the6reaking-up of the great Richie 
Benaud team. He was a man who 
would gladly bleed for his country. He 
had taken over the captaincy of the 
Australian team for the Third Test 
against India in Australia in 1967-68. 
1116 Sixth Test against En^nd il 
Adelaide during that 1970-71 serie^ 
was his twenty-fifth in the job. If’' 

Lawry appreciated that th^e was 


something in the wind, yet few would 
have forecast that tte Australian 
selectors would unceremoniously 
dump him from both the captaincy and 
the team at the conclusion of the Test, 
which was drawn. There would have 
been even fewer who could have 
forgiven the way the axing of Lawry 
was executed. 

Lawry hao become the first Austra¬ 
lian captain since just after the turn of 
the centi^ to be removed from his 
..^st during a series. Despite the 
extremely rough treatment meted out 
to him. Lawry showed his characteris¬ 
tic abifity to turn the other cheek, as 
he had done so often when batting for 
Victoria and Australia. He accepted 
the situation manfully with not a word 
of criticism of the men who had done 
the job so crudely. ‘I have been a 
selector on four tours overseas,’ he 
told a Press conference at Mel¬ 
bourne’s Essendon^ Airport on his 
return after the axmg, ‘I’ve had a 
hand in dropping many a player...now 
I know how they felt.’ Lawiy added. ' 
‘There’s certainly no ill-feeling be¬ 
tween me and the Board of Control.’ 

> While Lawry was sitting in stunned 
■ Vsilence in his Adelaide hotel room, 
/trying to digest the news he’d just 
/ heard from a team-mate. Pressmen 
were desperately reaching for the 
new Australian captain. Ian Chappell 
also admits that he heard indirectly 
the news of Bill Lawry’s demise and 
his own elevation to the exalted rank 
of Australian captain. He was tracked 
down to an Adelaide hotel, where he 
was having lunch. Former South Au¬ 
stralian team-mate Alan Shiell, by 
then an Adelaide cricket writer, even¬ 
tually found him. At the age of-27 and 
With 36 Tests behind him, Ian Michael 
Chappell began his reign. 

'I As he downed a celebratory drink in 
' "Tllhat Adelaide hotel, Ian Chappell 
Vfiadn’t an inkling of what would trans- 
; pire over the next five years or so 
! before he resigned from die post—as 
he had promised himself he would, so 
that ‘they’ wouldn’t ‘get’ him as they 
lud his captain. Bill Lawry. What did 
lie ahead was a renaissance of the 
game in Australia; a period during 
which team performance reached 
heady heights; a* time when ‘profes¬ 
sionalism’ became a byword and 
money, or tte lack of k, a basis for 
revolution in years to come; an era df . 
30 Test matches during which, under 
Chappell’s tutelage, Australian teams 
!^fie(^ their nation’s ethos—brash- 
-‘- pess, afl-out aggression and a thumb 


on the nose to all manifestations of 
authority. 

However, like it or not—and like 
Ian Chappell or not—there was a 
continual aura of excitement, a bubble 
of enthusiasm and a level of activity at 
the turnstiles that had not been seen 
for many years, as Chappell’s teams 
made their indefible mark on the 
history of Australian cricket. Those 
who allow the ‘u^y Australian’ label 
which the team picked up late in the 
piece to dominate their memories are 
ctouding the real issue with an emo¬ 
tional response to a few isolated 
incidents. 

After all, this was one of the great 
Australian teams. There were 15 wins 



“Chapptil bdcanw almost a cult 
figure with his manneriams when 
it was his him to bat.” 


and just five defeats in 30 Tepts 
played, and the line-up of players who 
pufled on the baggy green cap ip 
Chappell’s time include six whose 
names will stand proud when peq)le 
reminisce in years to come about die 
Aussie champions of the game. 

Ian Chappell was a very good bats¬ 
man and a great leader; Dennis Ulee 
the world record-breaking fast bow¬ 
ler; Rod Marsh the world record- 
breaking wicketkeeper who was dso a 
thumping-good batsman; Greg Chap¬ 
pell the master batsman and ffelds- 
man; Doug Walters the cframpicm 
batsman and darling of the crowls; 
and Jeff Thomson the unorthodox fast 
bowler, who was the very fastest. 
With those players as a nucleus of his 
te^s, it is no wonder Ian Chappell 
enjoyed such success during those 
champagne summers. 

They gave Chappell a team that 
include two players making their 
Test debuts in Ken Eastwc^ and 
Tony Dell and tliree playing in only 
their second Test in Dennis Lillee, 
Terry Jenner and Kerry O’Keeffe. 
Two others. Rod Marsh and Greg 
Chappell, were playing in their first 
series. That left only four players— 
Ian Chappell himself, Doug Walters, 
Ian Redpath and Keith Stackpole— 
with any substantial Test match 
hardening. 

Chapp^ must have had mixed feel¬ 
ings about the fact that seven of his 
players had a combined total of twelve 
Tests behind them. On the one hand 
that would make it awfully hard to 
begin his reign on a winning note, but 
on the other, not a lot could be 
expected of him in the circumstances. 
As it turned out. Chappell and his 
tyros went close to winning the game 
and squaring the series. The Austra¬ 
lians led by‘80 runs on the first imfings 
and, chasing only 223 runs for victoiy, 
they were finally overcome just before 
lun^ on the fifth day. After a dis¬ 
appointing batting performance they 
had finished 63 short of the target. 

Sadly, the game is more Bkely to be 
remembered with bitterness rather 
than the start of a colour^ era of 
leadership and a gallant ^t by a team 
of ‘greenhorns’. It will always be 
remembered as the ‘walk-off Test*. 
About five o’clock on the second day 
England’s captain Ray Illingworth led 
his team from the field after a violent 
demonstration by the big crowd. 
Tempers were brought to the boil on 
the other side of the fence after 
Engfend’s John Snow, fast bowler 
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"...under Chappell’s tutelage, Australian teams reflected brash ness...” 


extraordinaire, bogey man of the Au- quite a forlorn sight—but they later 
stralian batting and be'te noire of the said they’d stayed in the hope that by 
Australian crowds, dropped one short doing so Australia would win the game 
to number nine batsman Terry Jenner by default! 

' and hit him on the head. Jenner retired The scheduled tour of Australia by 
! hurt and Snow was warned by the South Africa in 1971-72 was cancelled 
umpire for intimidatory bowling (as he for political reasons and, though a 
had been earlier in the series). When blow to all concerned, it possibly 
Snow retired to fine leg at the end of served the interests of Chappell and 
the over he was grabbed over the his team. As an alternative the Au- 
fence by a spectator. Missiles were stralians met a team of mercenaries 
I thrown on to the field and the England fitting under the banner of ‘Rest of 
team responded by heading for the the World' and led by Gary Sobers, 
i pavilion, where they remained until This was a team of top-fli^t world 
lUingworth was convinced it was safe cricketers of the day, iiicltiding, iffoni- 
to return and the field had been cally. South Afiricans. And,, while it 
cleared of debris. The Australian bats- was not quite the ‘real thing', the 
men at the time, Greg Chappell and series of five internationals gave 
LQIee, remained on the field and made Chappell and his team an excellent 

1 


chance to setUe down before their' 
next major assignment, an assault on 
the Ashes in EnsJand b 1972. The 
Australians were beaten two-one b 
the btemational series, but there 
were excellent battbg performances 
by the two Chappells, Walters and 
Stackpole, while L&ee blossonted as a 
potentially matchwinnmg speedster 
and a quiet and unassumbg West 
Australian swing bowler called Bob 
Massie made his first mark on the 
btemational scene. At the end of that. 
tough campaign, Chappell and his men' 
were ready for England. 

Growbg b confidence and compe¬ 
tence with every day of the tour, 
Chappell’s Australians covered them¬ 
selves b {^ory b what must rank as 
one of the most bterestbg and even 
series between the two countries. 
Illingworth’s walk-off decision had tar¬ 
nished his reputation back home, but 
he clung to the captaincy and b fact 
celebrated his fortieth birthday on the 
first day of the openbg Test at 
Manchester. 

England won that game by 89 runs, 
thanks largely to a grand Test debut 
by the lanky Tony Greig, who top- , - 
scored b both innings and took fout 
wickets in Australia’s second innings. K 
But there were memorable perform- 1 
ances by two young Australians who a 
decade later would become world 
champions. Lillee captured a career- 
best six for 66 b the second bnbgs, 
and Marsh had a field day with the bat 
b the second bnbgs, belting 91 (with 
four sixes and nbe fours) b 123 
mbutes. Marsh also took a record- 
equallbg five catches b En^and’s 
second bnbgs. 

It was just another loss for Austra¬ 
lia, but such was the burgeonbg brand 
of Chappell leadership that his men 
were able to bounce back'and level the > 
series b the Second Test at Lord’s 
Playbg b his first Test match, the'>!^ 
25-year-old Massie captured ei^t 
wickets b each bnbgs to set records. 
Australia’s battbg was hi^gjited by 
a Greg Chappell century, classical b 
the conditions. After a run of 11 Tests 
without a wb (seven of them losses), 
Australia had at last put one on the 
board.. 

The team had an appobtment after 
play that ni^t—a job with a bit of 
difference. Already they had begun to 
capture the imagination b Enfi^and and 
after long celebratory drinks they filed 
bto a recording studio at midn^t tf 
lay down their liit’ record, 

Come The Aussies’. One of the fine^ '' 



in the chorus must have been an 
msi^tion for the team... 'We’U play 
out in the English rain to bring the 
Ashes back again’. Their victory at 
Lord’s had been an important step 
forward. The worm had begun to 
turn. 


WHEN somebody, some time in the 
foture, sits down to write the epitaph 
of Ian Michael Chappell, how he 
be remembered? More than likely as a 
■blunt, hard-hitting, straight-to-the- 
"ipoint, angry fellow who in 1971 picked 
Australian cricket by the scruff of 
the neck and planted it squarely at the 
top of the tree. 

Chappell never was one to make 
excuses. Why should he? He always 
believed in what he did and said. In his 
book ChappeUi he wrote: ‘I make no 
excuses for the way 1 am or the way I 
react. It takes all sorts to make up die 
world of cricket and the sooner offi¬ 
cials learn to accept this foct the 
better it will be for toe game and the 
players.' Chappell’s teams were often 
caught up with controversy stemming 
from red-blooded on-the-field acts, 

. which could be put down to games- 
vmanship. 1 think cricket would be far 
Tbctter off without sucft occurrences, 
f but they have been going on since the 
game began. It is ordy in more recent 
j years that they have been hi(dilighted, 
i particularly by the probing lenses of 
I television. 

1'he word ‘sled^g’ has become 
accepted as descriptive of this be- 
liaviour. Perhaps wrongly, Ian Chap¬ 
pell and his teams have been credited 
with perpetuating the act which ne¬ 
cessitated the invention of the word. 
Chappell disagrees. ‘I didn’t invent 
"sledging”,' he said recently. ‘When I 
first played club-cricket in Adelaide I 
popped plenty of abuse.’ 

He once said: Tve always thought 
most important thing in the cap¬ 
taincy was to fiave the players’ re¬ 
spect.’ And, ‘I don’t fed a player ever 
let me down in an important 
^me...and that’s all that ever worried 
me.' Chappell obviously had the ability 
of aU great leaders—to get his men to 
give their best every time, to be 
prepared to walk on broken gl^ss with 
bare feet if asked. There’s a sort of 
magnetism about Ian Chappell. In a 
group, he is invariably the centre of 
attraction. I am not sure he ahrays 
wants it that way, but it mirrors the 
, ^ength of the man’s perscxuility. 
^Chappefl became almost a cult fi- 
^we with his mannerisms when it 



hard for his friends.” 


was his turn to bat. He invariably 
app^ed on toe arena at a brisk 
upri^t walk, usually wearing a cap 
and with his collar turned up at toe 
back. Once on toe green he would 
gaze to toe heavens, apparently to 
quickly accustom his eyes to the light 
away from toe dressing-room con¬ 
fines. Out in the middle there never 
was more of a busybody, surely. He’d 
take guard and then would begin toe 
fidgeting. He was an inveterate 
gardener on the wicket, in a long 
innings he’d marie his guard many 
more times than he’d score runs and 
he was forever fiddling with his equip¬ 
ment, lus gloves, his pads,- his protec¬ 
tor and his cap. Standing in the slips 
watching this constant fidgeting was 


almost enough to put you on edge- 
...but he would reason that it was all 
part of his game, of his effort to 
concentrate and not concentrate 
whenever toe need was ri^L I’m 
certain of one thing, it would not be a 
matter of Ian Chappell being nervous 
out there. 

It is a matter of fact that in’ his 
closing days as a player in toe latter 
part of the 1970s Chappell did much to 
besmirch his name and to cloud the 
memory of toe positive contributions 
he had made earlier for Australia 
cricket. As one commentator saio, 
after yet another Chappell ‘incident’; 
’Oh dear, Ian Chappefl does make it. so 
easy for his enemies and so very hard 
for his friends.' 
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THISlsW^T'mEJNEW ^ 

Pewjeot Sp(*tif Lckes Jjke. 




This Is Why 

Wll Want To Own One. 


T oday, most bikes offer you a 
choice between fuel efficiency, 
speed, greater load carrying 
capacity and looks. Now, for the 
first dmc, one bike offers you all these. 
And more. 

Take a few minutes off to read about 
the Sportif. When you’ve finished, you’ll 
know why this internationally proven 
two seater is a superbike. Then, 
urilre'll just be one thing left for you to 
do... 

1. Sportif la made in collaboration 
with PEUGEOT of France, 
Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
two wheelers. 


Sportif, one of the latest models on the 
roads of Europe, is designed by Peugeot 
of France, a company renowned for its 
hi)ih-level automotive technology. 
Shree Chamundi Mopeds Umited, a 
unit of the Mehta Group of Indusnies, 
one of South India’s most dynamic 
industrial houses, has entered into colla¬ 
boration with this world-famous com- 
'^my. Together, Peugeot and Shree 
^amundi Mopeds introduce Sportif to 


^amundi 1 
/dia. 

/ Sportif is 


f Sportif is one of the most popular 
oikes on European roads today. A look 
at .some of its very exclusive features will 
show you why. 

2. A special automatic gear aystem 
with an infinite range of speed 
ratios gives you more power while 
consuming less fiieL 

Jl Spordfsgear 
' system is spe- 
f daily designed 

togiveyouopti- 

_ ’ mum power at 

ny speed, liis uiuque system com¬ 
prises two variators—one for speed and 
ite other for torque. Together they 
^^ver the most effective speed-torque 
^o required at any given time. You get 
Quicker pick-ups. And you can effort- 
essly climb up steep slopes even when 
anying two. What’s more, at the same 
'me, you’re consuming less fiiel. 


3. A Peugeot-designed flap-valve 
engine gives you 33H fiiel eco¬ 
nomy and a top speed of 60 kmph. 

SportiTs powerful single qrhnder, 
two-stroke fup-valve engine can carry 
two people up a gradient as steep as 
16%. The superbike’s double variator 
system and flap-valve engine, with its 
imported carburettor, combine to give 
you over 80 km for every litre of petrol 
under standard running conditions. And 
an effortless top speed of 60 kmph. 

4. A unique seif-starting option lets 
you start up at the touch of a 
button. 

Spornfs special 
self-starting m^an- 
ism is powered by a 
DC motor with a 
12 volt magneto- 
charged battery. Just 
press a button and 
the engine comes — 
alive. 

If you’d rather pedal start, tiiat’s 
' another option. However, Sportifs 

standard fixture will be a kick staner. So, 
all in all, you get a never-before choice 
of one, two or three starting options. 

5. Tough, good looking mag wheels 

g ve a smoother ride whue keep- 
g your maintenance costs low. 
JllH^ Sportif is fitted 
with st>’lish mag 
\ wheels made from 

^ cold-rolled steel 

sheets. Fjttrcmely 
tough, easy and eco¬ 
nomical to maintain, 

— - these specially 

designed wheels are made up in sec¬ 
tions. So, if you damage your wheel rim 
in an accident, you don’t have to replace 
the whole wheel. However, if you prefer 
to have standard spoke wheels, the 
superbike can be fitted with them. 

6. A polypropylene anti-pilferage 
petrol tank that's completely cor¬ 
rosion and rust proof shows the 
fiiel level at a glance. 

Built with a cover made of tough ABS, 
Sportifs petrol tank has a special 
tamper-proof locking system. When 


you unlock the cover, an indicating tube 
shows you the fuel level at a glance. And 
being made of polypropylene^ die tank 
is completely rust and corrosion proof. 

7. The latest in exterior graphics 
comltincs stylish Frenra looks 
with comfort and teraghness. 

The superbike’s body styling is of 

the very latest French design. Its body 
sides are mounted on a sturdy centre 
frame, while the mouldings and 
pressed components are fabricated for 
extra toughness. Heavy duty shock 
absorbers take the roughest bumps 
with ease. 

8. Specially desiipicd, higb power 
lighting gives you better visibility 
on dark roads. 

Sportif s square-shaped 16 watt twin 
filament headlight, with a dip-dim 
attachment, disperses light better than 
other bikes. It also has indicator lights, 
and 6 volt, rear and brake lights.These 
lights are powered by a star conneaed 
magneto with a built-in transformer to 
take voltage surges. 

9. Contour seating arrangement to 
give both you and your pillion 
maximum comfort. 

The superbike’s contour seating, with 
high quality foam, gives just the right 
cushioning support for two. What’s 
more, its silencer has an extra cover that 
protects your pillion’s feet from touch¬ 
ing the hot muffier. 

Moreover, all the major parts and 
components of Sportif are made by 
Peugeot in France. 

So, that’s Sportif. The stylish French 
superbike that gives you all the fuel eco¬ 
nomy you want. And more... All the 
power you want. And more... All the 
riding comfort you want. And more... 

Now, don’t you think Sportif really is 
the superbike you’ve been waiting 
to own ? 


Production commences December *84. 


The Sportif logo b tubiect to Government approval 





Rich strain of 
Aussie taient 


A FI'ER the Los Angeles Olympics, 
Australia are in search of younger 
players to take the place of ageing 
ones, many of their present players 
..being over 30. But after a close look at 
Australian Institute of Sports team 
wliich went home with an unbeaten 
record from the tour of Karachi and 


New Delhi, one would advise them 
not to worry. 'ITiey have plenty of 
promising young talent. 


'Die louring team, managed by Ter¬ 
ry Walsh and coached by Richard 
Agiss, chief hockey coach at the 
Australian Institute of Sports, con¬ 
sisted of young players between 19 
and 24 years. Three of them were in 
the Los Angeles team and seven of 
them played in the Asia-Oceania zone- 
of the junior World Cup at Kuala 
Lumpur. Half a dozen of them will don 
\ tlie Australian jersey again at the 
'-^'hampions Cup tournament at 
^arachi in December. 

' To encourage hockey talent, the 
Australian Institute of Sports offers 
expert coaching to young players for 
4.') weeks at Perth where they also go 
to school or work. The tour brouf^t 
to an end the course for the sixteen 
players who played five matches each 
at Karachi and New Delhi. 


Jud^g from what one saw of the 
team at New Delhi, Australia will not 
miss players like RicCharlesworthpr 
Jim Irvine in the next Olympics. Man- 
.^ger Walsh, one of the famous goal- 
Vorers of modem hockey, who is still 
^ery much a member of the national 
^eam, agreed. 

To keep himself in proper shape for 
the Champions Cup, Walsh regularly 
had his training runs at the I^tional 
Stadium. 

Seeing them exercising and running 
round the stadium, one knew why 
Australian players, whatever their 
sport, are so fit The Australia often 
mov^ up into attack or fell back to 
defence m waves of ten men—some¬ 
thing only very fit teams can do. 

But (xie was taken aback to be told 


t Agiss, also the Olympic coach, Biat 
players were not in peak fitness, 
e had not put them throu^ a 
, ess schedule before the tour,^’ he 


said, adding that a programme to 
achieve top physical condition is diffe¬ 
rent from ordinary training. 

Captain Nigel Patmore, (irant Mit- 
ton and goalkeeper Neil Snowden 
were the three Olympians in the 
party. 

But seeing Steve Colledge and Gra¬ 
ham Reid score goals or the tall full 
back Ken Wark or centre-half Warren 
Birmingham tackle and make long 
through passes for the forwards, or 
Brett Butcher and Wayne Morgan 
break through on the wings, any of 
them could qualify for a pbcc in the 
Australian Olympic team in 1988. 
They provided ample proof that Au¬ 
stralia were rich in reserves. 

The Australians were rather dis¬ 
appointed that their games, arranged 
for them, were not against stiff 
opposition. Still, coach Agiss thought 
that his players liad learnt a lot fi'om 
the New Delhi visit, especially the 
games against the star-studded Indian 
Airlines. 

“Playing against ball players like 
Zafar Iqbal and Mervyn Fernandez is 
always a rewarding experience for 
young players,” said Ajfiss. Australia 
also has her ball artists, like Peter 
Haselhurts, but they do not control 
and move the ball at the speed of a 
Zafar or Fernandez. 

But even the Airlines team was not 
at its best. The players flew in from all 
over the country in time for the two 
games which they lost two-four and 
three-five. They also badly missed 
Hardip Singh Grewal. 

The toughest game the Australians 
had was against the Delhi Hockey 
Association XI. The D.H.A. team 
were able to put up a good show 
because they were already in training 
for the first phase of the Wills Trophy 
tournament. As always, the Austra¬ 
lians went all out for victory, but the 
D.H.A. team managed to hold its 
own, with full back Sukhdev Sin^ 
especially having a good game. It was 
a two-ail draw: the only game the 
young Australians were unable to win, 
and win convincingly. 

A COfTMpOftdWIt 


Agood 

opportunity 

wasted 

THE visit of the Australian Insti¬ 
tute of Sports hockey team was a 
splendid opportunity for the Indian' 
Hockey Federation to provide our 
rising players with experience of 
match-play against a top class fore¬ 
ign team. 

The Australians had written to 
the Indian hockey authorities well 
in advance, asking for matches 
against teams of national level 
assuring us that the Australian 
Institute of Sports were sendmg 
out a high-class team, which indeed 
it was. 

'Fhey were happy to play arainst 
Indian Airlines and the Delhi Hock¬ 
ey Association eleven, who, on 
their day, can give a good fight to 
the best of teams. But the local 
State Bank and Customs teams 
were less than even club level 
standard. Customs could not pre¬ 
vent the Australian goal-rush in 
spite of borrowing the services of 
(ihnnpic full back Vineet Kumar 
from Indian Airlines. 

While Customs were being over 
ran by the Australians on the 
Astroturf inside the National Sta¬ 
dium, the strong Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF) team were 
busy practising on the grass pitch 
just outside. Few teams are known 
to play the type of straightforward 
fighting ‘hockey that the Adivasi- 
dominated CRPF are capable of. 

Yet another match could have 
been arranged against our junior 
national team. The match could 
have been viewed as some sort of 
extension of the battles fou^t in 
the Asia-Oceania zone junior World 
Cup, where India lost to Australia in 
the final after beating them in the 
pool stage of the tournament. 
Seven players of the Australian 
Institute of Sports team were 
junior World Cup players. 

Sponsoring companies would 
have been only too keen to do their- 
bit if only the Indian Hockey Fed¬ 
eration had shown the right 
approach. The Australians would 
have i^yed to bigger audiences 
and the iHF would have been left 
considerably richer. 
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The famous Middlesex Twins ^ 

Premen Addy 



IT was a glit¬ 
tering evening 
the other day 
at the Hilton 
Hotel. Cricket 
administrators, 
players of yes¬ 
teryear and to¬ 
day, scribes 
and pundits 
who earn their living re¬ 
porting the game, or simply 
enjoy talking about it. were 
there. They liad gathered 
to honour the gayest pair of 
batsmen to have wielded 
the willow in English col¬ 
ours, at least since the war. 

1 refer, of course, to the 
incomparable Denis Com¬ 
pton and Bill Edrich, the 
famous Middlesex twins 
whose deeds in the never- 
to-be-forgotten summer of 
1947 set both their country 
and the cricketing world 
alight. 

'fhe tourists that year 
were the South Africans 
under the leadership of 
Alan Melville and how they 
suffered at the hands of 
these cavaliers as they lost 
the series. 

Compton scored 3,816 
runs with 18 centuries and 
Edrich 3,539 runs with 12 
hundreds and Middlesex, 
not surprisingly, cruised 
home with the County 
Championship. 

The guests warmed 
themselves with the 
memories of tliose glorious 
months 37 years ago. The 
anecdotes about the two 
they were honouring are 
le^on and were recounted 
with wit and relish by a 
variety of spe^ers. 

A typical Compton cal! 
was '.‘Yes....No...Sor¬ 
ry... Oh my Gawd”. And 
with that,, anotl^er batsman 
was on his way to the 
pavilion. As Trevor Bailey 
once remarked, with Com¬ 
pton the call to run, was 


always a subject of negotia¬ 
tion. 

Compton, according to 
the late Neville Cardus, 
was a genius; his great 
contemporary, Hutton, 
was organised talent. ITie 
Compton sweep is remem¬ 
bered and talked about with 
the same admiration as, 
say, the Hammond cover 
drive or perhaps the Ranji 
leg glance. Compton made 
this stroke his own and 
present day practitioners of 
the sweep inevitably invite 
comparisons with the mar¬ 
vellous Denis. 

Edrich was less gifted 
tlian his partner but had 
immense guts, as one 
would expect from a highly 
decorated World War II 
fighter pilot. Just before the 
war, he had such a dreadful 
Test run that his exclusion 
from the side became a real 
possibility. But he came 
good in the timeless Test 
against South Africa with 
219, the match finally being 
abandoned as a draw after 
ten days as the Englishmen 
had to catch their home- 
bound ship. 

Edrich developed into a 
skilful allrounder after the 
War, when his opening 


overs with the new ball 
were very fast indeed. It 
was against Bradman’s all 
conquering Australians that 
Compton and Edrich faced 
their most testing mo¬ 
ments. They came through 
with their reputation for 
courage and skill intact. 

Compton’s wonderful in¬ 
nings of 184 against the full 
fury of Lindwall and Miller 
in the Nottingham Test of 
1948 despite being struck 
on the head was recalled. 

With bandages around 
his brow, he fou^t it out 
toe to toe with his formid¬ 
able adversaries. Whatever 
the intensity of their battles 
in the middle, Compton and 
Miller were the closest of 
friends, with the latter call¬ 
ing his third son Denis 
Charles, which are of 
course, Compton’s Christ¬ 
ian names. 

Yes, those were the 
days when cricketing chi¬ 
valry hadn’t been drowned 
in aggression, when such 
things as obscenities and 
remarks directed at bats¬ 
men from the close field in 
order to disturb their con- 
ceritration were considered 
a slur on the game’s most 
enduring tradition. 



0«nit Compton: *Yeo.....No....Sorry....Oh my Gawd’ 


Compton was the first , 
professional to advertise 
commercially. His sleek : 
head of hair on every Bryl- i 
cream picture made him a | 
household figure but it net- i 
ted him a mere 500 pounds, V 
considered quite a sum in'"' 
those days. 

So it was that the fiftieth 
anniversary of the coming 
together of the Middlesex 
Twins as two young 
apprentices at Lord’s in 
19.34 was recorded in the 
plush surroundings of a 
West End hotel. 

Shell-shocked 

MEANWHILE, the pre¬ 
sent had caught up with us 
as the latest batch of Foot- I 
ball League matches were 
played before growing 
crowds. 

The biggest shock of the 
day was undoubtedly the | 
5-niI thrashing of Manches- I 
ter United by Everton. Un- i 
ited with their galaxy of ; 
million dollar stars were • 
shell shocked after the , 
match. Olsen. Robson, 
Strachan and the rest were 1 
totally outclassed. 

For Everton the future ; 
looks rosy. Kevin Sheedy 
who scored two of the ■ 
goals and then retired with I 
a badly gashed forehead 
was given a rousing ovation 
by the crowd. His club has 
thus climbed to second 
place, 23 points to Arsen¬ 
al’s 25. The Gunners were 
beaten by the East London- i 
ers. East Ham 1-3. 

"rottenham are in third 
position with 22 points, ; 
having beateit Stoke con- ; 
>nncii^y 4-nil, while Shef¬ 
field Wednesday drop to ' 
fourth with a 1-nil defeat at 
the hands of Coventry. 
West Ham are fifth and 
Manchester United 
stands sixth. 











They ooze class 
and style 


Lawrie McMenemy on the big 
English football clubs 



Mark Lawranson: stands out iMcauM Of hia pac« 


L ike blue-blood milonaires, Eng-/ 
land’s biggest football chibs ooze 
class and style. 

Their attitude to the game was 
brought home to me once, when 1 was 
having a chat with Arsenal’s Old Eto¬ 
nian chairman Dennis Hill-Wood in my 
office, following a Southampton- 
Arsenal match at The Dell. 

Glancing out of the window, 1 
caught sight of white-jacketed waiters 
putting plates of smoke salmon and 
bottles of wine on the tables oi » 
Arsenal’s executive-tyi» team coach-.' 
and joked: “You lot bielieve in travell¬ 
ing in comfort, don’t you?” 

“We always keep champagne in the 
fridge,” he replied. “You never know, 
Lawrie...the boys might lose!” 

Everton FC are a bit like that, 
which is one of the reasons why I am 
delisted at the success they have had 
in the last six mopths. 

All clubs want to achieve success, 
but sometimes, I think that the com¬ 
petitive element is taken too much to 
the extreme. 

At some Eniplish League clubs, I 
get the impression that visiting teams 
who avoid defeat are regarded almost 
as criminals! That’s why I have a lot of 
respect for Everton. No matter what 
their result, they remain one of the 
most courteous and hospitable clubs in 
Britain. 

Cynics will argue that Everton have 
had a great deal of practice in the art 
of adopting a philosophical attitude 
towards setbacks, having spent a 
number of years being totally oversha¬ 
dowed by their nei^bours LiverpooL 
To me, though, it is one of the 

hallmarks of clubs of their stature.a 

sign of genuine class. 

It’s rare that one finds this in a 
small-town club, although one excep¬ 
tion is Ipswich. Their outlook was 
summed up once by their chairmar^,'' 
John Cobbold (like Sir Dennis Hill-'^ 
Wood an old Etonian), when he was 
asked to comment on a run of bad 
results. “There’s no crisis,” he said. 
“There’s only a crisis here when we 
run out of white wine in the boar¬ 
droom!” 

I think it is sad that characters like 
John Cpbbold and Sir Dennis Hill- 
Wood—both of whonfhave died—are 
so few and far between in the game. 

There is a new breed of football 
League dub chairmen. A number of 
them are young, hard-headed 
businessmen who are takii^ a much- 
more active part in the running of thaM 
dubs than their predecessors and,^ 



indeed, adopting the same methods 
which have brought them success in 
their own fields. 

I'm not suggesting that these men. 
aren’t good for the game but, to some 
extent. I’m not sure that I like the sort, 
of impersonal, clinical atmosphere 
they have created. 

In this respect, Everton deserve 
much praise for managing to combine 
a high level of efficiency with a human 
^uch. 

^ There is little doubt that Everton's 
success this season—their 
tremendous 1-0 win at Liverpool put 
them in fourth position in the First 
Division—has stemmed from the con¬ 
fidence they gained through their 
League Cup and F.A. Cup runs last 


season. 

I’d say that the League Cup Final 
against Liverpool was their most im¬ 
portant turning point because, 
although beaten, they had good cause 
to feel they had been unlucky over the 
two matches. The experience of those 
matches stood them in good stead for 
their semi-final against Southampton, 
and considering the sense of purpose 
l^d drive they displayed in that tie, it 
^ame as no surprise to me when they 
went on to beat Watford with ease in 
the Final. 

We met Everton again, of course, 
in September, getting a 2-2 draw at 
Goodison Park after being 0-2 behind 
after 10 minutes. That could prove 
one of Southampton’s best results of 
the season. 

Everton’s rise provides a classic 
example of the difference that confi¬ 
dence can make to a team. They are 
unrecognisable to the side which 
struggled during the first half of last 


season. 

Among the players who have blos- 
. yimed the most are goalkeeper Nevil- 
flt SouUiall, central defender Kevin 
Ratcliffe, midfielder Peter Reid and 
striker Adr^ Heath. 

Ratcliffe stands out because of his 
pace. There are a lot of quick central 
defenders in the First Division but 
Ratc&ffe. like Liverpool’s Marit Law- 
renson, seems to have an extra gear. 
Reid is also wortl^ of special mendoi^ 
consideiing the smguish he has* experi¬ 
enced throu{d> h>S injury problems in 
the opt 

When he was at Bolton, and in¬ 
volved in a lengthy dispute with the 
c^ub—he refused to play for them fw 


___ down a transfer to Arsenal 

iieeaiise they Wer^’t prepared to pay 


him the basic salary he wanted. At 
that time, I was asked for an opinion 
about Reid and 1 remember saying: “If 
the lad wants to be a First Division 
star, he has blown it.” 

I think he has been very fortunate 
to join a club like Everton. 

I was discussing Liverpool’s decline 
at Wembley last week with Peter 
Shreeves and David Pleast, managers 
of Tottenham and Luton. The in¬ 
teresting thing about our conversation 


was that, while we. all agreed that 
Liverpool have a number orproblen^, 
not om; of us was prepved to dismiss 
their chances of wiraiing something 
this season. 

“We can’t do that,” 1 joked, “be- 
cause we all realise that our teams 
have still got to face them!” 

1 really do have the feeling that 
Liverpool will not end the season, 
empty-handed. The same applies to 
Everton. 



K«vh« RatcNfli (toft): an txtra goar 
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Will Delhi host the Olympics? 

Lokesh Sharma seeks the answer 


S PORT has two arenas: the Colis¬ 
eum and the Parliament House. 
Wiien Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
revived the Olympic Games in 1896 
the purpose was noble and peaceful. 
But the modem Olympic Games have 
not been utilised so much for interna¬ 
tional understanding as for protecting 
national interests and ideologies. 

I Politics has become an inherent part 
of the Olympic Games. 

I New Delhi may benefit from the 
! international political climate when the 
; venue for the I99U Olympic Games is 
I decided in the 90th International 
! Olympic Committee Session at the 
. new IOC headquarters at Lausanne in 
! 1986. Six cities have expressed their 

[ desire to host the Games of the XXV 
i Olyntpiad. Of them.only New Delhi is 
a corridor unscathed by the recent 
j crossfire between east and west. 

I Four of the six bidders—Barcelona, 

I Brisbane, Paris and Amsterdam— 
have definite pro-west leaning and are 
therefore unacceptable to the East 
Bloc. Belgrade is the other bidder and 
Yugoslavia is neutral like India. Signifi- 
j cantly, both countries are the founder- 
I members of the Non-aliped Move¬ 
ment. But the scales are tilted slightly 
against Belgrade as another Yugoslav 
city, Sarajevo, hosted the 1984 Win¬ 
ter Games. So, by laws of equal 
distribution, New Delhi is the 
favourite. 

This time the IOC is going to weigh 
the political affiliation of a country 
more than its ability to host the 
Ganies. Remember what happened to 
Moscow and Los Angeles and now 
threatens to happen to'Seoul^ The 
Games of 1988 had become an issue 
even before the Los Angeles Games 
started. South Korea is considered to 
be a satellite nation of the USA and 
does not have diplomatic relations 
with many countries, prominent 
among them being Italy, the East Bloc 
nations and the Peoples' Republic of 
China. 

Besides, North Korea is an impor¬ 
tant ally of the Soviet Union in South 
Asia. North Korea, in fact, announced 
on September 22 that it would boyo^t 
the Games and ask others to follow 
suit 


The East Bloc countries have 
already started lobbying for changing 
the venue of the 1988 Games and the 
Yugoslav Olympic chief, Caslav Veljic, 
has offered to host the Games at 
Belgrade, if the need arises. It is 
highly utdikely that the venue will be 
clanged. Seoul is already prepared for 
the Games. But in case the Games are 
shifted, then New Delhi’s chances will 
brighten. 

Ilie IOC President Juan Antonio 
Samaranch has repeatedly said that 
there is no question of shifting the 
Games from Seoul. In an attempt to 
sort out the differences, the IOC is 
holding a special Session in Lausanne 
in December this year which is some¬ 
thing unprecedented in its 90-year 
existence. Once the IOC manages to 
find a solution, its next step will be to 
please the dissatisfied East Bloc. 
Another factor in New Delhi’s favour. 



Juan Antofrta Sw n af n ch 


In fact, only one point is against 
New Delhi and that is the IOC practice 
of not having successive Games in the 
same continent. Since Seoul is hosting 
the 1988 Games, the next GamesV 
must be held outside Asia. But thiT 
1996 Games have already been 
awarded to Athens, where Baron de 
Coubertin’s dream took shape. The 
ancient city will celebrate the centen¬ 
ary of the Games. So, if the 1992 
Games are awarded to a European 
city, then two successive Games will 
be held in the same continent. This 
unique situation defeats all arguments 
against New Delhi. 

Paris is the other likely candidate as 
history speaks in its favour. On 
November 25, 1892, Baron de 
Coubertin convened the first Olympic 
Congress in the University of Sor- 
bonne, Paris. 'The French plan to 
commemorate the 100 years of that 
historic event. 

Paris stands to benefit from the fiict 
that quite a few influential Frenchmen 
are interested to see the Games in 
their capital city. A lead^ sports 
goods manufacturer has its parallel 
headquarters near Paris and wants to 
have the Games in the city to get the 
maximum mileage out of them. 

Significantly, this company has 
strong links with the IOC and has 
received favours earlier also. Last 
year, when there was a proposal to 
give the exclusive commercial rights 
of the Olympic flag, motto, flame and 
symbol, to a private company, th^> 
choice had narrowed down to a newlyv’ 
floated company (International Sports 
Leisure, Lucerne, Switzerland) whose 
ntaximum shares were held by the 
owner of this sports goods manufac¬ 
turer. 

Among others, the president of the 
Association of National Olympic Ctmi- 
mittee; Mario Vasquez R^, had 
some interests in the International 
Sports Leisure. The influence of this 
sports goods manufacturer in the IOC 
corridors is obvious. 

Each candidate city has something 
or the other against it. New Delhi may 
have some infrastructural inadfo^ 
quacies, but, as far as political con^d^ 
erations are cotKemed it appears tor 
be the most acceptable chrace. 



Youth triumphs over experience 


T he four-day Duleep Trophy 
semi-rinal between West 
Zone and South Zone offered an 
opportunity to the country’s second 
string of cricketers to parade their 
t'llent. And it South Zone triumphed, it 
simply because its youth^ side 
iAid a better balance than the experi¬ 
enced West Zone squad. 


Both sides were depleted as their 
leading players were doing national 
duty in Pakistan but West Zone 
seemed to suffer a bit more. With 
seven of its players, Sunil Gavaskar, 
Diiip Vengsarkar, Sandeep Patil, Ravi 
Shasiri, Balwinder Sandhu, Anshuman 
Gaekwad and Gulam Parkar away in 
Paki.stan as against South Zone who 
missed Roger Binny, Syed Kirmani 
and Shivlal Yadav, West Zone liad its 
task cut out but failed to rise to the 
(Kcasion. 




^. West Zone's captain Raju Bh^ekar 
‘^on the toss and decided to have first 
^se of tlie wicket, but must have soon 
'^regretted his decision because both 
the openers were back in the pavilion 
after just seven balls had been 
bowled. For the only time in the 
match when the wicket had some life 
in it, promising opener Lalchand Ra¬ 
jput played Shekhar’s fourth ball onto 
lus wicket, while Ranjit Khanvilkar 
with his very first delivery got through 
the defence of Riaz Poonawalia. 

Chandrakant Pandit was joined by 
Bhalekar at the wicket and the two 
somewhat steadied the rocking boat. 
Pandit, in particular, played an attrac- 
^ tlb e innings of 31 before he was 
^nsumed at first slip by Abdul Jabbar 
off Arshad Ayub. Panefit, who hit four 
fours in a stay of 79 minutes, made his 
exit with the team score being 62. At 
the same total, off spinner Arshad 
Ayub was able to convince the umpire 
about the ultimate direction of the bail 
which Milind Gunjal blocked with his 
leg ^ards. With West Zone at 62 for 
four in a mere 17 overs, the fatt of the 
match was more or less decided 
Soon after, Sivaramakrishnan beat 
Kiran More with his flighted leg spin¬ 
ner and Jabbar took the second ofhds 
three catches. Next followed a fruitful 
yg^rtnership between Raju Bhalekar 
Sure^ Keshwalla around which 
the West Zone total was built. 
Bhalekar used the lofted drive to 


effectively combat the three-pronged 
spin attack in the shape of Laxman 
Sivaramakrishnan, Raghuram Bhat 
and Arshad Ayub. In a stay of little 
over three hours, Blialekar reached 
the ropes 10 times in his 75. Along 
with Keshwalla, who used brute pow¬ 
er, the pair added ^ before the 
former fell to the Ayub-Jabbar com¬ 
bination. 

Up till now. South Zone’s ground 
fielctog had been rather good but their 
catchii^ left a lot to be desired. And 
West Zone could have been bowled 
out for less than 228 had the South 
Zone fielders held their catches. 

Keshwalla (49) and Raju KuDcami 
(40) both hit five fours and a sw to 
provide some respectability to the 
West Zone total. Besides, the fact 
that last man Ravi Thakkar batted for 
an hour in the company of Kulkanii, 
indicated that West Zone had only 
themselves to blame for their predica¬ 
ment. 

Arshad Ayub bagged three wickets 
for his splendid effort while, Bhat and 
Shivaramakrishnan had two victims 
each. For South Zone the bad news 
was that star batsman Mohammed 
Azharuddin was injured during fielding 
while trying to stop a full blooded 
drive. 

Srikkanth and Vishwanath started 
confidently against West Zone’s new 
ball attack of Kulkami and Keshwalla. 
While Sadanand Vishwanath went for 
his strokes, Srikkanth was keen on 



Srikkanth: ailmm ton 


not surrendering the initiative. The 
fifty was hoisted in an hour off 14.4 
overs, while the hundered came in 
113 minutes off 23.2 overs, and tihe 
150 in a mere 140 minutes off 23.2 
overs. 

It was at this juncture that Vish¬ 
wanath left, being bowled by Ashok 
PateL Vishwanath’s 74 included a six 
and 10 boundaries, while Srikkanth 
reached his hundred with the help of 
17 hits to the fence. 

Ranjit Khanvilkar and Madhavan 
added 192 for the third wicket in 190 
minutes and none of the West Zone 
bowlers seemed to make any impress¬ 
ion on them. The latter, in fact, was 
unlucky that he fell five short of the 
three-figure mark. Left handed 
Madhavan played elegantly off his legs 
and was the perfect foil to the ri^t 
handed Khanvilkar. After Madhavan’s 
exit, the South Zone run rate dropped 
and Khanvilkar in particular was ^ty 
of not keeping tlw scoreboard busy 
That apart, Kh^vilkar’s six-hour vi^, 
during which he scored 156, ensured 
that ^uth Zone would enjoy a mas¬ 
sive first innings lead. And when 
Khanvilkar left, the score was 517 for 
5. • 

Qayum, who remained unbeaten 
with 61, and Jabbar, who made 32, 
along with the remaining batsmen 
failed to force the pace in order to give 
themselves enou^ time to bowl out 
West Zone in £e second innings. 
After 153.1 overs had been bowled in 
624 minutes. South Zone’s innings 
came to an end with the total at 593, 
16 minutes before tea on the tturd 
day. Hius, South Zone enjoyed a first 
innings lead of 365. 

In the second innings, West Zone 
had their moments of anxiety but 
nevertheless survived the ordeal. 
Five down for 307 with 150 minutes 
playing time remaining. West Zone, at 
one stage, were in deep trouble. Both 
Gunjal and Pandit recorded hundreds 
while Rajput, Keshwalla, and Poona- 
walla reached the half century mark. 
West Zone fin^ ended the day at 491 
for 6 in 490 minutes in 128 overs. 'The 
game being called off after the 14th 
mandatory over, victo^ was South 
Zone’s by virtue of their first innings 
lead. 

Har«sh Munwanl 









North Zone find the going easy 


C ENTRAL zone’s skipper Sail 
let'v Kao must be still cursing 
liimself fur foolishiv eleclinj? to bat on 
.1 KH*en toil wicket. 'I'lu' Rune wicket, 
wliicb IS usuallv a batlint; |>aracltse, had 
<1 lot ol Kieen patches this tune. The 
Noilh Zone s|)eedsters Manoj Rrabha- 
kai and Kajindet Ohai exploiting these 
ideal conditions had the Central bats¬ 
men in all sorts of trouble, bundling 
them out toi a paltry H8, then lowest 
ever m iHileep 'I'rophy. 'I'hev had 
scored 91)in .it Indoie against 

Nortli. 

A slow over rate jjave a Ihhuis o( VI 
runs to the Cential Zone maKiiif! their 
total reach a 100 runs. Ojx^neis 
Shashikant Khandkai and I'adain 
Shastn, with 20 each to their credit, 
were the onlv b<itsinen .iinong the 
runs. 'I'he pace duo ol Prabhakar and 
(lhai bowIniK in tandem were a si^ht 
to watch as they reared up the ball 
nienaciiif'ly tioin those odd fp-een 
{latches, completely unneiviiiK the 
iiatsmen. 

Much was e.x{)ected Iroin the 
talentt>d young Central Zone batsmen, 
especially Sanju Mudkav, who had 
scored 184 runs against East Zone in 
the qiiarterilinals at Komliay. Rut 
they had no answer to the spetxl .ind 
accuracy generated by Prabhakar and 
Ghai. 

North Zone liad fielded as many as 
seven national-level players and a tall 
score was naturally expected, con¬ 
sidering their strong batting line-up. 
But Chetan Chauhan and Navjot 
Sidhu, who opened for North, were in 
all sorts of trouble against enteiprising 
Central speathead Pradip Sundaram. 

This bespectacled SK-footer with a 
fluent bowling action liad Chetan 
Chaulian edging no less tlian four 
times in the slip and gully region. But 
unfortunately for Sundaram, his but- 
terfmgered colleagues saw to it that 
Cliauhan finished the day at 62 with as 
many as four lives. 

Resuming on the second day, 
Chauhan made 98 with the help of two 
more lives before Sundaram trapped 
him with a ball which came in. 
Chauhan, throughout his innings, was 
a mirage of his true seif and. in ail 

E bability, one feels he is over the 
None of the strokes made by him 
had a stamp of true class. 

The otiier big guns, Ashok Malh<^- 


ra and Kirli Azad, loiild not strike 
torni and fell to what could be termed 
as irres|)onsibilitv on their part. 
Malhotra stepped out wide to strike 
s|)iniier Mudkav i and saw his castle 
IviMiig disrupted bv stumper Chaturve- 
(li. lie made 18. 

A/ad. on the othei hand, mistimed 
<1 h(K>k shot and was caught by substi¬ 
tute Hassaii at mid-on off a Kudra 
Pratap Singh delivery. He made 13. 

Alter this, one was witness to some 
exciting batting on the part of Manoj 
Piabhakai, Yash|)ai Sharma and Gur- 
sliaian. Gursharan was his stv'ady self 
and com|)ik‘d a neat 63 with six hits to 
the lence while Yash|)al, on the com¬ 
eback trail, recorded the only century 
of the match making exactly hundred 
III 211 minutes with 12 lours. But 
Manoj Prabhakar, who unfortunately 
missed the Pakistan tour, set the 
gtound abla/e with a livewire .54 in just 
76 minutes with eight hits to the fence 
and .1 SIX ovei long on. 

'Hius North made U)7, (lutting Cen¬ 
tral to bat with the ignominy of an 
innings defeat facing them. 

'Hie wicket was playing a lot easier 
the second time atound and Shashi- 
kaiit Khandkai and I’adam Shastri 
played bnlliant cricket to record an 
o|iening partnership of 137 runs which 
eclipsed the previous best of a 112 
made by Suryaveer Singh and Laxman 



Qursharan Singh: • nMt 6a 


Singh agiinst North Zone in 1971-72. 
But the moment Shastn left, caught 
superbly by an alert Sidhu off Prabna- 
kar, the sUde started once again and 
Central found themselves at 194 for 
six. 

The middle order failed again, this 
time to left arm speedster Sunil Wal-. 
son who claimed tour scalps. Khand-' 
kar, showing glimpses of his talent, 
executed some real good shots all 
around the wicket. Especially the pulls 
off back foot through mid wicket and 
the powerful drives through cover and 
extra cover provided the right 
momentum for the demoralised team 
and the hundred was recorded in 87 
minutes off 18 overs. Shastri too 
showed aggression, hooking Walson 
for two sixes over fine leg and square 
leg. 

'I'he rout was steadied somewhat by 
some rearguard action on the part of 
Gopal Sharma who cracked a quick 46 
inclusive of seven fours in 66 minutes. 
Sunil Chaturvedi. the wicket-keeper- 
batsman remained unbeaten on 66 in 
213 minutes as Central closed their 
second essay at 302. 

An extra 24 runs given to Central 
forced the Northerners to come out 
and get 20 runs for victory. Chetan 
Chauhan, unbeaten on 19. and Arun 
Sharma recorded the runs in 14 mi¬ 
nutes on the fourth day. To every¬ 
body’s amusement, even this time, 
Chauhan got a reprieve when the 
Central slips let go a snick off a 
Sundaram outswinger. 

To conclude, one could say that 
Prat^kar and Ghai with five wickets 
each for 28 and 33 in the first inning^; 
respectively were the men whii-, 
turned the match completely. Khand- 
kar and Padam Shastri wiUi 100 and 
60, respectively, to their credit in the 
second innings showed how wixhu; 
their skipper Sapjeev Rao was in 
electing to bat on an unreliable green 
top, falling easy prey to the speed 
bowlers. 

If the Central fielding was not as 
badasitwas,'and catches were not 
dropped at crucial junctures. North 
coiud have been given quite a tou^ 
time in this match. 'The bowler to 
suffer the most being Pradeep Sim- 
daram who really b^led his he^ 
out. 

,Ranul ChandnMrioi 
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Sikkim Governor's Gold Cup 

Underdogs to the fore 


Subhash Sarcar reports from Gangtok 


I T was the last day of the month of 
October, 1984 That fateful day Mrs 
itlndira Gandhi was gunned down 
■(If.angtok’s Paljor ground witnessed a 
record crowd It also saw underdogs 
Jamshedpur SA and debutants Mohun 
Bagan battle in the finals of the sixth 
Governor's Gold Cup Football touma 
ment And it saw how a fighting 
Jamshedpur outfit slowly fell apart 
after a sparklmg start 
Referee Shetty pomted to the cen 
tre spot after Knshnagopal Chow 
dhury ta^d the ball home off a 
Knshanu Dey pass in the dying minute 
of the first Yaii Then there was a hush 
all of a sudden 

It was the (fwlcest hour in the 
history of the ration The news 
spread like wildfire that our beloved 
^Indira Pnyadarshim had been shot at 
“^Everyone was dumbfounded But the 


Sikkim FootbaD Association piesident, 
Mr P K Pradhan, had to take a 
detision He had a humed discussion 
with the All India Football Federation 
secretary, Mr Ashoke Ghosh, who 
was present as the chief guest Phe 
unanimous deasion was to stop the 
match and declare the two finalists 
joint winners The crowd silently re 
traced theu: path back home 
From a Rs 3-lakh budget since 
1980 the costs of the tournament 
have escalated twofold with better 
teams takmg part However the 
orgamsers do not find it much of a 
problem as the money is shelled out 
from the public exchequer and the 
entire government machinery is 
pressed mto service 
All this is being done to promote the 
sport in this border State where most 
p^ple cannot afford to go out of 



Gangtok and see a good side m action 
And bikkim is really profiting from it, 
the surest sign of which was the 
performance of Sikkim Reds 

there can be no two opinions that 
as long as P K Pradhan, Karma 
Yougel, Duiga Thirani, Mundra, N K 
lhapa, M K Pradh^ and a few 
others are at the helm of affairs, the 
tournament will go a long way 
However, the SFA boss wants to 
gradually hand over the le^nsibihty 
to the local businessmen Theiefore, 
public cooperation is essential to 
achieve the desired goal—an august 
tournament 

There were altogether 15 teams in 
the tournament, including eight firom 
Calcutta However, Nepal XI couldn’t 
make it because of the communica 
tions gap during Diwah celebraUons 
But the teams that impressed most 


A new rule 

A new clause was included in 
the Sikktm Governor’s Gold 
Cup tournament rules The wm 
ners of the Gold Cup will have to 
return the trophy to the Fcxitball 
Assixiation before the team leaves 
Gangtok In compensation, the 
winning team will be presented 
with a ‘token trophy’ duly in 
scnbed, which the team could re 
tarn permanently 
The reason for this new rule was 
simple Punjab Police, the holders 
for the past two years, had to 
return the Cup by the month of July 
but did not do so According to the 
SFA president, “When we finalised 
the tournament in September, 
Puniab Police confirmed their entry 
and promised to bnng the trophy ’’ 
But, they withdrew without any 
mtimation and as a result, there 
was no trophy to be displayed 
during the early stages of Uie 
tournament Fmally, the trophy 
was brought to Gangtok by six 
police personnel but by then it was 
too late to avoid the embarrass 
sment 
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AIFF to penalise erring teams 


T UL All India l^fiotball Federa¬ 
tion will shortly enforce a FIF'A 
rule to peiulise a team which 
withdraws fiom a tournament alter 
contirming its paiticipation 'llus 
issue troppt'd up when Punjab 
F’olice the holders of the Gov 
emors (jold Cup, withdiew after 
confirming its entry which put the 
organisers m a quandary 
'Fhe AIF'F’ set reUry, Mr Ashoke 
Ghosh, who was present as the 
chid guest, was questioned about 
this We Iiave no such rule in the 
federation to penalise an emng 
team, although it dot s exist ui the 
FIFA rule book Ihe Asian F'oot 
ball AsbtM lation ordered Macao to 
pay AIFF a pt*nally of 5(H) dollars 
for withdrawing Irom the Asian 
Cup after confirming its entry I he 
federation is soon going to unple 
ment this rule You tan be sure of 
It,” asserted Mr Ghosh before tht 
finals between Mohun Bagan and 
Jamshedpui XI at the Paljor Sta 
dium 

Mohun Bagan had agreed to 
make its debut m the tournament 
thanks to tht effort of the Sikkim 
Football Absotiation representa 
tive lit Calcutta, Pannalal Chatter 
jee - who has been striving to get 
tlie Calcutta teams to play at G.ing 
tok since the tournament’s intep 
ton ‘This year, we wanted to 
restnit the number of teams to lo 
and endeavouicd to get ome ot 
tlie best teams from all over the 
country We were content with 
two big names even after Gorkha 
Bngade Famil Nadu XI and the 


are a junior NISA Manipur side, who 
made then maiden appearance in a 
major tournament, Sikkim Reds and 
Jamshedpur S\ 

The M.-uiipuns played their first 
match of the season as back at Imphal 
the local league Iws been suspended 
due to a court injunction Yet, they 
humbled Aryan in the quarters Ilio 
boys are fighters, but junior interna 
tionals Mam Gangmai and N Laxmi 
earned the applause for tlieu- stellar 
performances Gangmai lias got speed 
and can dnbble well WTiat he needed 
•was gcxid support which no one in his 
team could provide So was the case 
with Laxmi. who waged a lone battle 
to hold the defence 



SFA president P K Pradhan 


BSF intimated then inability to 
partKijMU 1 ) they had promised 
the Durand Cup organiscis> tar 
lur said the SI \ prc'sidciit Mr 
Puma Kumar Pridhan 
“Why should teams commit 
themsilvt's i( they .tie unable to 
take part and, that Oio when they 
make the schedule .ictoiding to 
their choice'* Besides Punjab Pohee 
KMF Secundtiabad and CRPl 
Necmucli, did not come teen after 
giving the green oignal A rt 
schedule* was nocessitited wluth 
atfected Ihe tollcctmn as publit 
enthusiasm ebbed considerably 
although we had a stllonl on Iht 
final day, confi ssed Mi Piadhan 
Foitiin itt K Mon nunc dan Sport 
mg readily flew trom Calcutta to 
replace tlie fancied Punjab Police 
team Ihc present t of‘two big 
teams was a suing grace of the 
Sikkun organisers 


lo plav v\ith Mohun Bagan was a 
pncilcge for the Mampuns They 
vent all out initially, but floundered 
against the experienced Bagan side in 
the semI^ 

1 he boc s were nervous and nothing 
went right after sometime except that 
their goalkeeper P Satyajit once 
showed good anticipation, when he 
charged out to fist a Prasanta Baner 
jee angular shot Gangmai faltered 
after some good moves on the mid- 
field Knshnagopal scored two of the 
three goals -the first one off a Manas 
Bhattacharya pass and the other when 
Aguu-ung Kabul’s back header saw 
Knshnagopal shoot with glee Amp 
Das chipped over the gome's bead 


into the net off a F’areed lob 
Sikkim Reds never had it so good in 
the tournament reaching the quarters 
to meet Bagan But never underesti- , 
mate your opponents Bagan were 
overconfident, although playing on a 
sandy surface was definitely a problem 
for them They couldn’t turn fast with 
the ball nor were they able td impress 
in the first half Ihe Reds fought ' 
doggedly and Bishnu Thapa came 
close to sconng after snatching the J 
ball from Pralap (ihosh 
But in a (ounter attack, a move by | 
Bidcsh Manas and Knshnagopal saw 
Prasanta find the net Minutes later 
the ball dnttc’d home from the boots of 
Bikash Panji | 

But Bagan had to pay for theff 
nust ikes S tniar Bhatlachanee made 
some lapses and on one occasion . 
Waltei Stolke missed the goal by a ' 
whiskei while on another Gdai Rai’s | 
shot was frantically saved by Piatap 
llowevti T'rgen I aina played the 
lead role Fvt ii if the y had terntonal 
advantage in the latter session the 
Reds finishing was iiooi Samar 
made a costlv blunder tor allowmg 
Stolke to slam home after the ball 
deflected off the bar from a Udai Rai w 
attempt 

Samar could hue made a quick 
clearance instead of dillv dallying for 
Rai to snatch the ball Medio Farced 
was a mere passenger 
Reds had their chance to equabse 
when Samar handled the ball, but 
Dulal Ghosh hasn’t the temperament 
to convert a penalty against a big 
team his shot went wide over the 
bar Anyway. Sikkim Reds tried hard I 
and lost but never disgraced In spite 
of the absence of three key players— 
Jerry Basi, first keeper C Chanda, 
wing half "Topgay and Hungoo Tsher ., 
ing—Reds played well jl' 

incidentally, this very team lost to r 
Bagan in the Daijeeling Gold Cup in ' 
1979 when Shyam Thapa netted the 
lone goal in the dying minutes of the 
semi final match That year Mohun 
Bagan played in an exhibition match at 
Gangtok and drew 1 1, but it was for 
the first time Bagan entered the (fold 
Cup 

Jamshbdpur SA came to the tourna¬ 
ment after they were recommended 
as a very strong side They thrashed 
Rajasthan and made their presence 
felt They were considered favourites 
against Mohammedan Sporting in the 
fffst semis Mohammedan S C. moved ^ ^ 
up, but they were saved by the skm of^T. 
their teeth when TaltoUa Institute 
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launched a spirited onslaught on them. 

However, Mohammedan S-Csme- 
stige took a nosedive when Jamshed¬ 
pur beat them by a sohtaiy goal 
Composed mainly of Adivasi boys and 
a few Bengalis who are employ^ with 
TISCO and its two sister concerns, 
JSA has all Bihar State players. Their 
strategy was to go all out in the 4-24 
formation. 

One may offer the excuse that the 
Mohammedan S.C. players were not 
Wcustomed to playing on such a sandy 
^orhice, but at &e same time one 
cannot doubt that Shabbnr All, Jam- 
shed and Moidul flopped. Moreover, 
the midfield was not working, m si»te 
of Prasun Banenee’s presence. No 
wonder, JSA forwards Vijay Kumar 
and Jagdish Kumar paiticularly trou¬ 
bled the rival defence 

Jagdish IS an exceptionally good 
forward Some of his defence-sphttmg 
passes aided by his tremendous punch 
m<ide turn the cynosure of all eyes ui 
this match 

But It was skill that they lacked. 
They fussed a preaous chance m the 
first naif off a move by brothers 
Jagdish and Vgay. Dieh^d K C. 
jMiumu had shown speed and stamina 
Tand played all over the field. He has 
the niakings of a gooff midfielder vidule 
Miller Raut was the pillar of strength 
in the defence. 
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Mohammedan S.C. let them off the 
hook m the first half itself They were 
overconfident and the opponents 
cashed m on it. Subir Sarkar was kept 
on the sidelme m favour of Prachp 
Tahikdar, who was no match for the 
Jamshedpur boys. Sarkar was brought 
later but his presence proved fiitde. 

But the inevitable occurred seven 
minutes into the second session. In a 
fast match one blunder can sound the 
death knell for a team especially when 
Jagdish and Vgay were always hawk¬ 
ing for the ball. And it so happened 
when Pern, who had all the time m the 
world to clear the ball from the penalty 
area badcpassed to Atanu Bhattachar- 
jee and Jagdish pounced on it and 
banged it home. 

Mohammedans. CXned desperately 
to get the equaliser and they ad come 
close to It But the quicksilver S. K. 
Hansada confidently clutched on to the 
bail. Hansada had on a number of 
occasions showed excellent antxapa- 
tion. And that was the end of the road 
for the Calcutta team. The Jamshed¬ 
pur side deserved a victory and they 
earned it to meet Mohun Bagan in the 
final 
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Subiotc) Cup Football 


Car Nicobar in the 
drivel's seat 


K 1 HOMES’ boys from Cai Nico 
bar dt last brouKht to end the 
tliree year reign of Madhyamgram 
High School in the Subroto Mukhenee 
Cup football tournament There was 
not a better team in the entire touma 
ment for what can be tailed the 
“Sthixils football tup of India" and not 
another forward with the same explo 
sive shot as that in Thomas’ boots 
Ver> deseivinglv. Government 
Senior Secondary Sthool, Car Nitobai 
beat Government High Ssthool, Dima 
pur, Nagaland in the final and approp 
nately Thomas scored the only goal 
Well as the Nagaland boys fought, it 
would have come as no surpnse had 
Car Nicobar won the match by a 
three goal margui 


Standing between them and more 
goals was the Dimapui goalKeepei K 
Kamthungmai who proved how nthiy 
ht deserved the scholarship he was 
awarded by Uit expert committee 
appointed by the tournament orga 
niscrs 

It was a relreshing final to watch 
between teams ot boys strong in the 
legs and lungs Both teams tackled 
with vigoui and had little hesitation in 
shoulder c harging But fpr all the 
kncxks given and taken the plavers 
did not lose their cool Aftei all it was 
only a game of football 

barber in the semi final (ar Nico 
bar had defeated holder > Madhyam 
gram by the convincing score of three 


ml Madhyamgram are the only school 
to have won the tournament for three 
consecutive years Car Nicobar had a 
special reason to give of their best ■ 
against the holders of the cup from' 
West Bengal 

In last year's semi final between the 
two teams, Car Nicobar had walked 
out in the second half after two of their 
players including Thomas were shown 
the red card 

What a moment it was for captain 
1 homas this year’ This was his 
fourth, and last yeai in the tournament 
and the thnll of receiving the cup from 
the Chief of the Army Staff, General 
A S Vaidya, will never be forgotten 
by him all his life 

Car Nicobar had won the touma- 
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These lads have plenty of talent 




AFTER watching some of llie 
promising boys in the Subroto 
Mukhenee Cup football tourna¬ 
ment. one was left wondenng if the 
best talents in the country had 
been given a fair trial before the 
Indian team fot the Asian Schools 
football tournament, held in New 
Dellii earlier, was selected 

A Thomas or a Davidson from 
Car Nicobar could have done the 
country proud had they been given 
a chance But one understands the 
Schools Games Federation of India 
(S(iFl) restricted their choice to 
those seen only in their own 
tournaments. 

'ITieie have been many cases 
when boys have not been able to 
play in the SGFI tournaments for 
one reason or another 

Every year the Subroto Cup 
organisers provide a list of out¬ 
standing players spotted in their 
tournament to the SGFI and the 
State education departments, re¬ 
commending suitable follow-up ac¬ 
tion But the effort is lost 

It will only be proper if at least 
those selected for scholarship 
awards by the expert committee of 
the Subroto Cup are invited for 
training camps and trials before the 
Indian Schools team is selected. 


The Subroto Cup is a unique 
service in the cause of scluKilbov 
football and the prestige it liad 
acquired in the qu»irtei centuty of 
Its existence is the result of the 
infrastructuie available in the shape 
of the sponsorship by the Durand 
fixitball tournament society 

it is, in fact, a missionarv' move¬ 
ment which has spiead and grown 
in importance with each passmg 
year 

The SGFI should show a more 
positive attitude to the tournament 
by not only closely observing it but 
also actively co-operating with 4 

This year, one noted the pre¬ 
sence of the AIFF president and 
secretary. Khalifa Ziauddin and 
Ashoke Ghosh, on the chairs for 
special guests arranged by the 
sideline near the Ambedkar Sta¬ 
dium grandstand. But these gentle¬ 
men were there only because they 
happened to be in Delhi for the 
quadrennial elections of the Indian 
Olympic Association. Surely, even 
they could not have missed noting 
the talent of boys hke Thomas and 
Davidson 

But who cares foi the “Kala 
Pam" islands and its young footbal¬ 
lers? At least, the Subroto Cup 
orgamsers do, and their efforts 


deserve to be eiu out aged. 

It was heartening that a sclH^ 
laiship was institute m the name 
of the late Trilok Uiu, a well-kiuiwn 
loimer Delhi tootballer. coach, 
h IF A letei cv and c ommentaloi, by 
his club. New Dellii Heroes Mr 
Lau died alter a heart attack earlier 
this year Hie l.au scholarship 
went to Aiyun Naik of Muiucipal 
High Schix)l, Oiissa 


The scholarship winners; 

Davidson, K. llioinas and Anand 
(all from Government Senior Secon¬ 
dary School, Car Nicobar), Abhijit 
Ray Choudhury (Madhyamgram High 
School, (West Bengal), Jacinto 
Batoatt (^n Bosco, Paruyi, Goa), 
Sat Pal (Govt. RS , Mahilpur, Pun¬ 
jab), Manotosh Roy and Ashun 
Baneijee (NCC Group Hq. Kalyani), 
M C. Kabul (St Anthony’s, Shiilong, 
Meghalaya), Dibp K.P. Bhartna 
((jovt H.S. Kokrajhar, Assam), LaJ- 
chwdiana (Pianghleia H.S. Mizoram), 
K Kamchungmai and Dibainbo (both 
Ck)vt. H.S., Oimapur, Nagaland), 
Deepak Gyandeep, (Hindi H b Gu¬ 
jarat), Suresh K. (G.V. Raia Sports 
School, Kerala), Rafdiunath Chaidian 
((jovt. School, Mob Bagh, Delhi) 
Aijun Natk (Municipal H.S., Onssa). 


ment m 1966 and 67 and were joint 
winners with (^rkha Boys (^mnpiany, 
Dehia Dun, in 1969. 

Car Nicobar opened their campaign 

J nth a 5-0 victory over Sukhionoy 
Iigh Sdxiol, Ttipura. Their next win, 
ve-nfl again, over 1978 champions 
St Anthon/s, ShiOmtig, took them 
mto the ouarter-finals where they 
ehminated N.C.C. Group, Kalyani 2- 
1. 'Then came the triumphs over 
Madhyamgram and Dinuqmr. 

Of Hie 16 goals scored by Car 
Nicobar, Davidson got 7 goau and 
Thonnas (5). Jdm Augustine, (3) and 
Anand (1) accounted for the remaining 
goals. 

A 30-yard shot, punched out by 
Kamchungmai a minutes before 
hatf-time, drew praise from none 
other tl^ Puran Bahadur Ih^ one 
the aO-time greats (rf Indian nxitbalL 
portly, reared Colood, now set¬ 


tled in ShiOong, was reminded of 
another fomous (jorkha team-mate Sn 
Bahadur. "Remember these sudden 
kmg booming shots by Sn B^dur? 

boylThomas has the same stiotf' 
he sakL 

Compared to the record of the Car 
Nicobar team, Dimapur’s progress to 
the final was not so omvincu^. Start¬ 
ing wi^ a 3-1 win in extra time over 
Government School, Nawakadal, Sri¬ 
nagar, they beat Raigaiy Corporation 
Sdxwl, West B«igal. 2-0. They, 
then edged out Pianghleia Hi^ 
Schod, Aizaw^ 1-0, m the quarter¬ 
final and Don Bosco Hi^ School, Goa 
also 1-0, in die semi-fi^. The Dima- 
pur schod wero jdnt cup winners in 
1980 and runners-up the fdlowing 
year to Madhyamgnmi. 

As usual, the organisers made a 
good show of the toumamenL As 
alwaya, they were alert to catch the 


cheats. There was the case of at least 
two teams, Raiganj Corooration 
School, West Bengal, and Dimapur, 
who after a pre-match chedc were left 
with no players at all on the bench. 
But then all this is an old story. 

The Subroto Cup is the most 
sought after football trophy for 
schools gnd every year there will be 
some teams tdio regard a bttle duat- 
mg m order, but they would do well to 
remember the nsks mvdved. 

The Sutoito Cup organisers are in 
the hat»t of mamt^ning records very 
methodkaliy, are strict about rules 
and have tiMir own panel of doctors to 
determine the a^ oi doubtful cases. 

The Subroto Ctq> is not aO football 
for schoolboys frrmi the far-flung parts 
of the country. It is part of their 
education and a character-building ex- 
paience. 

A CoriMpondml 
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CAB youngsters impress 

Pradeep Paul reports from Digwadih Stadium, Jamadoba 


A s you get off the Trekker that has 
jolted you from Dhanbad railway 
station to Jamadoba and ^ to acclima¬ 
tise yourself to standing on terra 
firma, the first thing that hits you is 
the dust. The Trekker roars off and 
you are left in another cloud of dust. 

The dust is everywhere. It is 
almost an inch thick on the roads, with 
the tarmac barely showing through. It 
settles in your hair, clogs your nose, 
grits up your ears and chafes the skin 
under your collar. 

Only after you have showered and 
changed into a fresh set of clothes can 
you try to concentrate on anything 
else. And what better thing to do to 
relax than watch cricket. 

'Fhe Tata Collieries Sports Associa¬ 
tion held their 8th T.C.S.A. Invitation 
Cricket tournament at the Digwadili 
Stadium, Jamadoba. Six teams were 
invited this year, namely, Y.P. Dha- 
wan's XI which consisted of Bihar’s 
Ranji Trophy players, the remaining 
were playing for the Dhanbad Cricket 
Association President’s XI. State 
Bank of India, Calcutta had a star- 
studded team consisting mainly of 
players from Bengal. The M.N. Das- 
tur XI was another entry, with the 
rest of the Ben^ players and prob¬ 
ables distributed in Uie other two 
teams, the CAB XI and Samar Paul’s 
XL 

The first match was played on 20 
October. This match was a one-day 
match with each side allotted 50 overs 
to bat. as was the system with all the 
matches except the final which was a 
two-day mat<^ The State Bank of 
India, Calcutta* XI took on the Dhan¬ 
bad Cricket Association President’s 
XI. A low scoring match, it was won 
by the Calcutta team by a clear margin 
of six wickets. Dhanbad XI scored 111 
in 45.2 overs and the Calcutta team 
replied woth 113 for four in just 27.2 
overs. 

The second day of the tournament 
saw Y.P. Dhawan’s XI playing against 
the CAB XI. The CAB squad 
comprised very young and upcoming 
players with a couple of old warhorses 
to keep them together. They impress¬ 
ed a lot and, if they curb their 
impefriousity. can pull off many an 


upset. CAB took first turn at bat and 
rattled up 224 runs for the loss of six 
wickets with Kalyan Dhall scoring 61 
and B. Das scoring a century (101). 
These two notched up a 125-run 
partnership for the first wicket. 

In reply, Dhanbad Cricket Associa¬ 
tion President’s XI could only last out 
for 44 overs in which they scored 171. 
Skipper Hari Gidwani led the scoring 
with .59. 

The first semi-final was played on 
22 October between the CAB XI and, 
last year’s runner-up, M.N. Dastur 
XL This match saw a very unusual 
mode of victory as CAB beat M.N. 
Dastur on a better run average as play 
had to be stopped early because of bad 
light. Batting first, CAB scored 266 
for tile loss of four wickets. Rajesh 
Dani scored a promising 102 n.o. and 
Amit More contributed a valuable 75. 
These two shared a fourth wicket 
partnership of 160 runs. The most 
successful Dastur bowler was P. Neo- 
gy who took 3 for 41. 


What better way to 
relax than watch 
cricket 


The Dastur XI replied with 224 for 
the loss of eight wickets when bad 
lij^t conditions forced the draw of 
stumps after they had batted for 48.4 
overs. But with 42 runs to get in 1.2 
overs (eight balls), the possibility of 
Dastur making it was remote. Raja 
Venkat scored 45 and so did the 
experienced Nandu Chandravarkar 
who ran himself out in an effort to 
speed up the scoring. 

The other semi-final was the stuff 
that nail-biting stories are made of. 
State Bank of India, Calcutta batted 
first and notched up 205 for nine in 46 
overs. Skipper Pranab Roy (40) and 
Palash Nandy (46) were the main 
scorers and doing the wicket-taking 
for Samar Paul’s XI were Satindra 
Nandy (three for 37) and Bisw^pt 
Bhmi^mick (two for 39). 

In the Samar Paul team’s turn at 


bat; the issue was quite eventy poised 
till the later stages when the Bank 
team appeared to have taken a firm 
hold of the game. It was at this stage, 
when Samar Paul’s XI were reeling a!^’ 
162 for eight and still needing 44 run6 
to win with two wickets in hand, that 
Satindra Nandy and Aloke Kanjilal 
came to life and played a stellar 
innings to lead their team to 208 for 
eight with just four balls to spare. 

After this match, the final was a bit 
of a let down, as far as excitement was 
concerned. Sam^ Paul’s XI took 

g jard first and suffered a setback as 
arun Burman struck in his opening 
spell to leave them at 6 for one. From 
then on it was a slow drag with Prabal 
Ghose and Farasatullah taking charge 
of the proceedings. At lunch, they 
were 122 for one with Ghose on 45 
and Farasatullah on a well made 72. ‘ 
By the end of the day, Samar Paul’s XL, 
had reached a safe total of 338. 
Farasatullah scored 131 and Prabal 
Ghose 100. 

'fhe bowling honours went to the 
bearded Sujan Mukheijee who, de¬ 
spite an injured finger on his bowling 
hand, bowled manfidly to end up three 
for 145 off 36 overs. 

With the final being a two-day affair, 
many a thou^t was going around if it 
would not have been better to have 
restricted it to just a day. Anyway, 
looking at the game itself, it was not 
an imposing total and CAB would have 
to score on an average, just 3.75 runs, 
per over. U 

However on 25 October, the CAB ' 
XI played very tamely and were all ou? 
for a meagre 253. All the batsmen 
except Kalyan Dhall played quite 
irresponsibly and were out for low 
scores. Dh^ was the only batsman 
who stuck it out and scored 108. 
Barun Burman also had a slog towards 
the end and was las^ out on 46. The 
Paul Xf bowlers shared the bowling 
honours with Susanta Bhattacharya 
getting three for 53 and Farasatullah, 
Satinora Nandy and Champi Chatter- 
jee getting two apiece. 

All in a very enjoyable touma-< 
ment and Samar Paul XI keep ti^ 
trolly for yet another year. And ^ 
was back to the dust and the grime. 


I^OFILE 


A man who doesn’t 
look for excuses 

R^ju Mukherji profiles Aveek Mitra, 

East Zone’s star cricketer 

F njy intuition be correct then it will Positive approacli coupled with a self- 
ibe Bengal’s Aveek Mitra’s hand- less spirit is a rare combination of 
some figure that will herald a welcome character and if such qualities are not 
return to those days of early stability nurtured, then Indian cricket will be a 
when (iavaskar and Chauhan walked loser in the long run. 
out to open the country’s innings. 'I'he ebony, six-feel plus frame 

Aveek is essentially an opening bat holds not an ounce of excess weight 
whose fearlessness and fortitude have because Aveek, over the years, has 
brought him into the forefront of been lUithing short of a maniac as far 
national reckoning. Yet, by a strange as physical training is concerned, 
quirk of fate it is his own State and Rven during winters of discontent his 
Zone who are indirectly Jeopardising was a presence that the gymnasium 
his chalices by thoughtlessly forcing was never dejirived of. In the summer 
him to go low down the ladder, months, while in India, it was divided 
riiankfully, however, .such a careless loyalty between rugby and swimming, 
approach has not wrecked his confi- Today, as Aveek takes his confident 
lienee. In fact it has made him all the stance, little do the spectators realise 
ynorc resolute and determined, l^t that only three years ago he was 
rVveek take over, “Yes, 1 am an having a trying time to fit into one of 
I'pener and prefer to ooen the innings the club sides of Calcutta because of 
but if for the benefit of my team I am typical maidan petty politics, 
asked to go lower down I shall certain- Aveek Mitra’s cricket career 
iy try to do my best in that position.” veered through the usual inter-State, 

That certainly is a line from Dale schools and university cricket and 
Carnegie and that certainly will take made its entry at the first class level in 
this young man of 26 a long, long way. 1978-79 in the pre-quarter final en- 
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counter at Bangalore where Aveek 
played a very responsible innings of 40 
odd. 

However, next season the Bengal 
selectors forgot all about the young 
man. Gradually, and for no apparent 
reason, he vanished into oblivion from 
the first-class scene for the next three 
seasons. 

hi 1982, Aveek, in utter frustration^ 
rejoined Aryan Club. 

A complete transformation ttxrk 
place almost overnight as it were. He 
raced to a KKK) runs target—rather 
rare in Calcutta club cricket these 
•lays—but still could not draw the 
attention of the then shy Bengal selec¬ 
tors. In the summer he spent a very 
worthwhile interlude in the northern 
leagues of fmgland and came back to 
Calcutta all set tc> conquer the cricket 
fields. 

And conquer he did. In style and 
splendour. Shifted and shunted around 
the Bengal batting order, he batted 
with courage and conviction, silencing 
those who had time and again ques¬ 
tioned his credentials. 

First he met Bihar with a solid 
straight bat to the tune of 137 not out. 
Next he blasted Orissti for 59 thereby 
proving that his stroke play was no 
inferior to his defence, ’fhen against 
Delhi he took the team on his broad 
shoulders to lead a vain fight-back. 
Aveek scored 93. In lietween, he 
scored 40 odd, both against the West 
Indies and North Zone. 

I'he 1984 summer saw Aveek in 
England as a full time professional in 
the Yorkshire Leagues. Remarkable 
consistency gave him 1,U00 plus runs 
and k^ads of confidence. 

Continuing his magnificent form in 
England, he made his mark in Indian 
cricket immediately by making an 
excellent century at Braboume Sta¬ 
dium against Cental Zone. He cer¬ 
tainly looks to be the best bet among 
the openers trying to make their 
headway in the big league. 

Ve^ sound of temperament and a 
technique based on compactness and 
coverage have made Aveek a nature 
opener. His positive approach will 
stand him in good stead when the balls 
are flying around his ears. He is 
certainly not a lily-livered cricketer 
nor a man who looks around for 
excuses. In him Indian cricket will find 
another Chetan Chauhan. If the bet¬ 
rayal that befell Chetan, is also 
Aveek’s lot, then Indian cricket will be 
the main loser. 
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The New York Marathon 

Photographs by Associated Press 



Qr«U Waltz wins, yet again. Waltz Paper cups titter FourOi Avenue in Brooklyn as runners take 

won t ie women s division for the advantage of the water station at the five-mile mark of the New York 

sixth I me in the past seven years marathon. Over 18,000 runners took part in this year's run 
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Emergency medical attention had to be given to 
48-year-oid Jacques Bussereau of France after he 
collapsed during the marathon All efforts proved 
futile as he became the first known death In the 
15-year history of the race 
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The winner-Ortando Pfzzolato 
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A map of the route of the New York Marathon, showing mile Indicators and favourable viewing points 
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JCERALA_ 

Kerala annexes 
powerlifting 
title 

K I KAI A strdtk lifter P J Joseph 
spedi hedded Kerdla to the cham 
pionship in the tour state inauguial 
South India Powerlifting Chain 
pionship held at the Indixir Stadium, 
Calicut 

Kerala tallied 63 points against Kai 
natak i s “S') and Andhra's j*) to bag the 
KTC tiophy 1 he one dav tham 
pionship saw nt w national records in 
56 kg i lass and 60 kg t lass 1 he 
record in tlx Sb kg class was 1 1 eated 
by P J Joseph whe n he lilted <i total of 
552 5 kgs VI Inch was 10 kg above his 
own tally a( liievcd at Durgapur 
Joseph was plan d tlurd in the world 
meet in Sweden last >eat 

1 he day s othei lecoid went to 
Sudlukar K.ini.ith whoso total in the 
60 kg (lass, 545 kg was I 5 kgs 
better than thi previous best Kanuth 
is an Asian silvei niccLillist in his 
category 

I wo ol the Keral I's liflei s P J 
Joseph and N 1 Poly have been 
selected foi the 19H1 World Powtilift 
mg C hampionship to be held at Pallas, 
'I exas, USA from 22 26 November 
P j Joseph will represent the c ountry 
m the 5b kg c ategory and N 1 Poly m 


the 52 kg category While Joseph a 
hronre medallist at the 1982 Munich 
World Meet and national lecord hoi 
der in 56 kg and (>() kg categories has 
represent^ the country five times. 
Poly would be making his tnaidc n 
international appc'arnni c 

Results 52 kgs—N 1 Poly (Kerala) 
liftmg 175 kgs 56 kgs P I joseph 
(Kerala) lifting 5d2 5 kgs (lO kgs 
S V Sudhakai Kamath (Kima(aka) 
545 kgs 67 5 kgs -Siv ipi isad (Ktia 
la) 527 5 kgs 75 kgs B Manjii 
(Kerala) 560 kgs 

VP f 1 

CALCUTTA 
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Don Borthwick 
Football 

T he Don Borthwick Memoiial 
live A bide Football tournament 
was held at the Calcutta Rangers Club 
grounds i ecentlj This toumame nt is 
held ui the memory of Don Boithwu k 
who was one of the pillars of the 
Calcutta Rangers Club 

Ihisyearthclouinament heldm 
Octolier saw 16 teams in the fray 
Played over a weekend, the match 
es were played in a sporting spmt and 
tlie large crowd of spectators were 
treated to some entertaining fotball 
With tlie home team faring badly, the 


attention was divertd to last year’s 
winners, Smashers This team played 
well and came into the final where 
they were pitted agamst Dalhousie 
Institute, more popularly called the 
DI 

DI proved tixi good for Smashers 
and recorded a 3 0 wm to carry off the 
trophy All the three goals, and 
obviously a hat-tnek, were scored by 
Ransdale Deane 1 he other players of 
the wiiuung team were also names to v 
reckon with, Vece Paes (captam), * 
Denms Williamson, Ranjit Sen and 
Derek 0 Brien ui goal Deane was 
named the ‘best player’ of the tourna¬ 
ment 

A Sudden Halt 

T he tiagic death of our beloved 
Prime Minislei left us shattered 
Sjxirtwise too we suffered 
C ak utta was the venue of the 41st 
National Aquatics Championships 
1 he championships started amidst a 
lot of chaos as there were very poor 
arrangements foi changing looms and 
even dunking water But it all settled 
down as the competition started Only , 
the heats of just six ewents could be 
witnessed before everything was 
stopped 

In the 20()m butterfly, Kha/ari Singh 
of the Police established a new record 
c locking 2 12 35 min to clip 2 15 secs 
of his own record Bula Chowdhury, 
Bengal’s aqua queen also set up a 
new national record in the 100m 
butterfly She clipped 0 23 secs off 
her old record of 1 08 5 mm as she 
swam to an easy win 
Other events that heats were held 
for were 8<XhTi freestyle (women), 
200m breaststroke (men) 200m | 

breaststi oke (women) and 4 x 200m * 
freestyle relay (men) 

Cricket suffered too TheJ C 
Mukherjee cricket tournament at the 
maidan was called off midway it now 
faces a complete re-scheduhng 
Even the canines were affected 
The annual Dog Show was scheduled 
for 2 November Fhe Calcutta Canme 
Club had organised a twin show to be 
held over three days But it had to be 
postponed and will be held at a late^*~ 
date 

Even turfites had to wait another 
week for the races to resume for the 
wmter season The first outing was 
scheduled to be on 8 November but is,m 
now scheduled for 14 November *» 

PradmpPaui 



Two Indian hockey Olympians, Qurmaii Singh and Ra|bir Kaur, 
recently married In Jullundur 
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FREDERICK JOHN PemY 

POPULARLY CALLED FRED PERRY. 
HE WAS THE LAST ALL-TIME TENNIS 
GREATFR(MBRITAIN. PERRYmjN 
WIMBLEDON THRICE IN A ROW (1934, 
’35. ’36) AND TEAMED UP WITH MISS 
D E ROUND TO WIN THE MIXED 
DOUBLES TWICE (1935. 36) HE WAS 
ALSO THE WORLD CHAMPION IN 
TABLE TENNIS IN 1929AND 
POSSESSED LIGHTNING-QUICK 
REFLEXES 







PERRY WAS THE FIRST MAN TO 
HOLD ALL THE FOUR MAJOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP TITLES 
(WIMBLEDON, AMERICAN. 
AUSTRALIAN AND FRENCH) 
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liiuitnlkms Subntt Gartgopcdnyiy 




Sponsored by The Vazir Su«an Tobacco Co Ltd to honour SP('K1 and encourage the spirit of competiton and adventure m sport 
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October The 

M.9secoiKl Test be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan 
meanders to a tame draw 
with Pakistan scoring their 
best-ever total in a Test 
timings. Qasim Omer 
scores 210 and Salim Malik 
is unbeaten on 102 to take 
Pakistan to a mammoth-674 
for six. 

The end of the second day 
of the fourth Himalayan 
Rally finds Jayant St^ in 
the lead, as expected. 

Prakash Padukone is re¬ 
leased from hospital as he 
will not need to undergo 
surgery for the treatment 
of blood clots in his left 
shoulder and armpit. He 
will be out of action till the 
end of th.e year. 

Oetob«r 

W WTragedy strikes the 
Himalayan Rally as an acci¬ 
dent claims the life of Carl 
Gustaf Forsmark from 
Sweden. His Mahindra jeep 
roOed into a 80m deep 
gorge killing the 62-year- 
old Forsmark and seriously 
injuring his co-driver 
Naresh K. Chhabra. In the 
rally pro^r, Jayant Shah is 
still in the lead. 

Vgay Amritraj scrapes past 


'fcli 


' -I 


Steve Denton 7-6, 6-4 to 
enter the second round of 
the $315,000 Stockholm 
Open tennis championsh^. 

Ramesh Krishnan over¬ 
comes Francisco Gonzalez 
of Paragiuy 6-1, 6-7, 6-3 to 
advance into the second 
round of the Taipei Open 
tennis championship. 

OctobwThe 

W ■ one-day internation¬ 
al between India and Pakis¬ 
tan is called off as a mark of 
respect to the late Prime 
Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi 
who is brutally assassinated 
at her residence in New 
Delhi. 

Jehangfr Khan, the world 
champion, continues his 
winning streak since April 
1981 to win the Squash 
World Masters' title at 
Warrington. He beats New 
Zealand’s Stuart Davenport 
9-5,6-9.9-0,9-l. 

'The National Aquatic 
Championships being held 
at Calcutta is called off as a 
mark of respect to the late 
Prime Minister. 

1 No¥«inb*r The re¬ 
maining part of the 
Pakistan cri^et tour is cal¬ 
led off and the forthcoming 


series against England at 
home is to be delayed. 

Vqay Amiitiai overcomes 
his anguish as he thrashes 
Henrik Sundstrom 6-1,64 
in the second round of the 
StockhobivOpen tennis 
championi^p. 

2 Nov«mbw Ramesh 
Krishnan enters tlK 
quarter finals of the Taipei 
international tennis cham¬ 
pionship as he strokes his 
way past Glenn Michibata 
of Canada 6-3,6-l. 

V. Anand, the 15-year-old 
national junior chess cham¬ 
pion, wins the Junior Asian 
chess title as he outplays S. 
Paul Arokiaraj. 

3 Nov«inbm' The En¬ 
glish cricketers who 
had arrived in India for the 
winter series will be going 
to Sri Lanka to get some 
match practice before the 
Tests. 

Ramesh Krishnan is edged 
out of the $75,000 Taipei 
intematiotial tennis chiun- 
pionship as Australia’s Wal¬ 
ly Masur upsets him 64,6- 
4 to move into the final 
where he will meet Brad 
Gilbert 






Top seeded Luis Pongoh c 
' Indonesia is upset by 
Michael Kjeldsen of De¬ 
nmark 2-15, 7-15 in the 
semi finals of the Canadian 
C^n Badminton Cham¬ 
pionship at Ottawa. 

4 No¥«mb«r George 
Best, the British socce 
star, scuffles with the 
police as they call at his 
home when he had frfled tc. 
appear in court on a driving 
charge. 

The Himalayan Rally, 
which had been called off 
following the death of Mrs 
Gandhi, is not to be re¬ 
sumed. Judging on the per- 
formaiice over the sectionc 
that had been covered, 
Jayant Shah of Kenya is 
declared the winner. 

O.B. Agarwal beats Terry 
Parsons of Wales 11 frame: 
to seven to win the World 
Amateur Snooker cham¬ 
pionship at Dublin. 

Michael Kjeldsen beats Siji 
Pamung^s of Indonesia 
15-12,15-11 to annex the 
Canadian Open badminton 
championship. 'Die ladies 
crown is won by Chen 
Aong of China as she up¬ 
sets the top seed Luo Yun 
U-7,12-10. 
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Only opponent he couldn’t lick 


T hey said Benny Lynch was p«)ss- 
ibiy a better flyweifjht boxer than 
Jimmy Wilde, who preceded him as 
vvtirld champion by some 12 years, 
i There was no way of telling, of 
* urse, because the two men, Lynch 
fioni Cilasgow, Scotland, and Wilde 
from Pontypridd, Wales, were of 
clilh'rent generations, 

Wilde had the better record, but 
Lynch might have surpassed it had he 
not been beaten by the «)ne opponent 
lie couldn’t lick—the whisky bottle. 

Lynch drank away a fortune. In 
194H. at the age of 33, he died with 
pictures of his wife and two sons and a 
few odd coins in his ptx'kets. His 
(cajisable assets were £100. 

He weighed 112 lb and was only five, 
loot five inches tall at his peak...but as 
.1 boy he took on all coiners, even 
\ heavyweights, in the booth. 

\ .At 18 he had his first professional 
^ight, against a young flyweight called 
* \ oung M’CoIl. He won by a knockout 
in the third round. 

Lynch was a classic boxer with an 
aggressive style and a knockout 
punch, unusual in a flyweight. He was 
(|uicker and more skilM than his 
opponents and could punch harder. 

Critics like the late John Macadam, 
a fellow Glasgwegian, said of him: ‘He' 
will be a world champion’. 

Tiny, angel-faced, with his hair 
slicked back. Lynch was beating ex¬ 
perienced men and in 18 months he 
'’ad worked his way through all the 
Available opposition in Scotland, in- 
^’jding Jim Campbell, tlie Scottish 
*c(iampion. . 

He was ready for the big wide 
world. In 1935 he fought a draw with 
the world flyweight-champion, Jackie 
Brown. 

A rematch took place six months 
later at Belle Vue, Manchester. 

Brown, who d^ in March, 1970, 
was bom in Manchester a^d was 
'I1ie Mandiester Express'. He 
w^fs one of the fastest flyweights of 
lie. pre-war years. 

But Lynch was faster. He chased 
Liown round the ring in the first 


-the bottle 


BENNY LYNCH 
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round and dropped him with a riglU. In 
the second round. Brown was down 
twice more. 

Triple champion 

'Tliree titles—World, European and 
British—were at stake, and m those 
days no champion reckoned ever to 
lose his title while still conscious. But 
the punishment dealt out by Lynch 
was so crippling that the referee was 
forced to intervene. 

At 22, Lynch was world champion. 

He bought a house for his young 
wife and called it ‘Belle Vue’. Every¬ 
where lie went it was ‘What ya' havin’ 
Benny?’ 

Night after niglit he had to be 
carried home. He had three more 
fights in Glasgow that year, none of 
them against serious opposition. 

In 1936. he took on Jim Wannock in 
Belfast and lost. He wasn't fit. He iiad 
difficulty in making the eight-stone 
limit when sober, let alone in drink. 

Stirring contest 

Early in 1937, he was booked to 
fight the Filipino 'Small Montana’ at 
Vtfembley for his world title. 

Montana, real name Bepjamin Gan, 
was the holder of the American 


flyweight title. Lynch was in good ‘ 
shape and he won a stirring contest on 
points over 15 rounds. 

But more drinking bouts, more 
parties and he was in trouble again. 
Sbe weeks after the Montana fight, he 
climbed into thp Belle Vue ring in no 
condition to meet an ordinary boxer 
by the name of lx*n Hampston from 
Batley, Yorkshire. 

Lynch was sent flying to the canvas 
several times and when it looked as 
thougli he wouldn’t regain his feet in 
the fifth round, his chief second 
climbed into the ring, automatically 
disqualifying his man. 

At least it saved Lynch the indignity 
of being beaten by a kn<x:kout. 

Lynch went back into hard training 
and three weeks later knocked out 
Hampston in 10 rounds. 

On October 13, 1937 he took part in 
his greatest fight—a defence of his 
world crown against Lancashire Peter 
Kane in front of 40. (XX) fans at Shaw- 
field Park, Glasgow. 

It was one of the most exciting 
fights ever staged between little men. 

Lynch put Kane dowm with a left 
hook in the first round, but had to 
battle out 13 more rounds before he 
finally won by a kmxkout. 

Forfeited titles 

Then it was back to the bottle for 
Benny. When he fought a return with 
Kane in March, 1938, he was lucky to 
draw. 

On June 29 he came in overweight 
for his title defence against the new 
US champion. Jackie jurich. He was 
fined £200 and his World, British and 
European titles were forfeited. He 
beat Jurich in an overweight contest, 
but the end was near. 

He tried a comeback in the tail-end 
of 1938. but lost two fights to undis¬ 
tinguished opponents. 

He took a job as a labourer and on 
August 6, 1946, died of 
tuberculosis at |||| 

the age of'3.3. ' 
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Mac Chat 

Mind your manners 

A DVICH columns are quite popular 
in newspapers and magazines 
But the latest one of its sort will 
surely vie for top spot in a popularity 
poll. 

'Ilie heading temus magazme, World 
Tennis has started a new advice 
column It offers queries such as 
‘Should you kiss your mixed-doubles 
partner after a match? ’ Another ques¬ 
tion that was interestmg was, 'My 
wife wants to lake me to a women's 
tennis nutch and I think it is bonng 
What should 1 do?' TTie answer was 
equally interesting, ‘Stay at home and 
do your tax returns or catch up on 
your correspondence’. 

Till the column catches on and the 
readers start sending their personal 
queries m, the entire show has to be 
managed by the magazine. So, World 
Tennis have got a very suitable per¬ 
son to run the column. None other 
than Mark McEnroe, the younger 
brother of John McEnroe, 

And the title of the column: ‘Man¬ 
ners by McEnroe’ 

Speaks for itself, doesn’t it? 

The Powers Of 
Suggestion 

And superstition 

F aring badly m anything is 
enough to get the best person. 
down. It certainly managed to get an 
entire rugby team down. London 
Wefsh, a rugby team playing in the 
English Rugby League, had gone so 
many games without a wm that team 
mor^e was at rock bottom. 

In a desperate bid to rejuvenate the 
team’s spuit and morale, the players 
were issued instructions that 
resembled strange cryptic 
announcements These instructed the 
players to turn up for their matches 
Wearing odd socks—wear a hat—and 
even go to the extent of bringing a 
spider in a matchbox. 

The officials figured that with ^ 
much going wrong for the team, it 
woul^’t hurt to Uy and experiment 
with superstition. And it seems to 
have worked. In their very next 
outmg against Llanelli, they put up the 
best performance seen firom them in 
recent times and recorded a much 


needed win 40-9. This was also their 
best result m years. 

This superstition streak has spread 
to Scotland too. Another rugby team, 
Cumnock, had gone without a win the 
whole season and were experiencing 
the same type of problems as London 
Wesh. 

Here again, the players were 
instructed to wear outrageous 
lieadgear—come for matches with a 
red streak in their hair—and even play 
their matches with nail polish on their 
fingernails. And it worked! Cumnock 
are presently leading the table in the 
Scottish Rugby League. 

Too Much 

Of a good thing 

A t the highly successful Los 
Angeles Olympics, the hero was 
clearly, the sprint king, Carl Lewis. 

He was lauded as the successor of the 
legendary Jesse Owens and placed on 
the high pedestal ol athletic glory. 

Riding on the crest of his success 
wave, Lewis entered into several 
contracts with leading industrial 
houses tor the endorsement of their 
products. Also in the makmg was a 
biography of the hero of the LA 
Games. 

But It seems Lewis is not the 
‘golden boy’ any longer. The 
biography has been released in 
Amenca but is not doing as well as it 
was expected to do on the stands. 
Bound in paperback and priced at an 
almost giveaway price of $2.95, the 
book, entitled ‘Carl Lewis! An 
American Hero’, is selling so slowly 
that there is absolutely no plans for a 
reprint. The publishers. Bantam 
Books, are very disappointed at not 
having the desired s^es. 

It seems as if people had enough of 
Carl Lewis during the Games. 



Carl Lewi* 


Get Your Goat 

And play better golf 

A GOLF club in Marlin, Texas has 
found a novel way of keeping then 
golf course sbp shape. The nine-hole 
course in this small country club is 
kept clean by a goat which roams 
around fireely and feeds on all the littei 
on the course. 

Other bigger golf clubs spend ^ 
thousands m dollars on keeping the 
weeds down and trimming the grass. 
But this club has invested in a goat 
that does the work which normally 
would have cost quite a packet. 

Golf Goat 11, as the goat is called, is 
the second goat that the club has 
owTied. Before him, they had a goat 
which was affectionately called Jesse. 
Jesse was with the club for seven 
years and eventually died of old age 
and the cold. The goat was very 
popular with members and would 
follow them on their round. 

Once, Jesse took a ball from the 
fairway and dropped it m the weeds. 
The club members immediately 
replaced his water with lager and fron; 
then on, he never touched another 
ball. 

ITie members explain that goats wiT 
eat stickers and weeds before they 
wiU eat good grass, so the course is 
always free of weeds. They also feel 
that Golf Goat II is not as good as the 
late Jesse but still does the job of 
keepmg the course clear well enou^. 

Mate To Donate 

It’s a horse’s world 

H orse raemg is expensive. 

Breeding horses is even more J| 
expensive, "niat may be what " 

prompted the owners of Seattle Sleww 
to come up with a novel idea. 

Seattle Slew is the breeding world's 
most expensive aand most fashionable 
sire. He has sired other greats like 
Slew O’Gold, Landaluce and the 
recent winner Swale. 

Auctioning a breeijing season with 
Seattlb Slew will fetch anythuig in the 
region of $500,000 to $800,000. Aad > 
the owners of this majestic horse have 
(leaded to annually auction a breeding 
season to the stallion and some of his 
offspring, the prex^eeds of which will 
gotochaiities. ^ 

By charitKS they mean, namely, 
veterinary research 



SporungLife 


> 

Sports Is Good Medicine? 

PUNJAB: This Imhan stati* is noted not only lor its sjjorts 
heavies but also tor its heavy humour in every walk ol life 
trom jHilitits to sport. And now comes news that the 
government plans to reser\e 2r>'/f ot medical colk-ue seats 
lot jjood s|K)itstolk. 

Hut do thev necessarily nuike good doctors.'' Koi 
instdiice, dries a kabhadi plaver jiossess the skill for 
neiito surKoiy.’' Pet haps the government should senoiislv 
I onsidei piovuling playgrounds with hospitals attached so 
that <1 medu'o-spiinter oi pole-vaulting surgeon c.in hop 
« I'l loi a limned consultation or an emergent \ operation. 



*tHl6 \3 rue WAV IT 16 WMEN VOU’RE THE 
MOTHER OP A HOCKEY PLAYER.'* 
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Proof In Print 

SHROPSHIRE: In a village cricket matt h, one ol the 
visiting batsnu'n was hit by the ball, on his pads. There 
was a loud and ininiediate appeal for Ibw and up went the 
home umpire’s finger. '1‘he batsman w<is very aiigrj and as 
he passed the umpire he said, “I hit tliat tme hard. I wasn’t 
olll. ’ 

“Oh ves, \tiu wert'”, said the uinpue, “and it vou don’t 
heliece me. look in next Thursdav’s Oa/etle.’’ "You liKrk", 
it'plied the batsman. ‘Tin the Editor." 


Bernie Tellls 
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Crossword 

Miidar 

262 


Quiz 

Ran|rt Ghosp 

QUESTIONS 
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ACROSS 

1 Chess champion has a vehicle 
sounding towa‘’ds the beqinnino (1 
fi) 

4 Ruthless baseball player A great 
(4) 

5 Linos at the side ot a tennis court 
(4) 

7 Association of I ennis Professionals 
(1 1 1 ) 

9 E nqlish pace bowler of not so long 
ago could be mistaken for boggy 
soil (1 4) 

10 Ai for who played Bradman s role in 
the film Bodyhne is not sour return¬ 
ing (5) 

12 Title common to Stanley Matthews 
and say Lon Hutton (3) 

14 Leg spinner of Pakistan former 
t aptain and manager and one the 
gentlest cricketers (4) 

16 Osc ulatory action for Hungarian 
footballer Laszio (4) 


Unscramble the following jumbles to find 
out terms associated with volleyball, 
basketball and athletics 


1 PISONERV 

2 COLKB 

3 NETNAAN 

4 CARDOKABB 

5 CREORS 

6 VOPIT 

7 HINOWADE 

8 ALP 

9 KISEP 
10 GODPIN 


ANSWERS 


ONIdOQ 01 
3 >lldS 6 
dVT 8 
QNIMavaH / 
LOAId 8 
H 3 dOOS S 

advoB>iova t' 
VNN 31 NV e 
XOOIQ 2 
NIdSdBAO I 


Bru)g?: 

I ii I 


DOWN 

1 Indian basketballei Moontasir and 
Pakistan s hockey player Safdar 
have something in common fb) 

2 Plant undergrowth lor an English 
bowler between the Wars (4) 

3 Technological advancement that 
has led to a spurt in cricket films (1 
1 11 

4 f-rancp s tennis competition at the 
ond of the year generally played 
among the players with the most 
points at the ond of the circuit (7) 

7 Former England opener composes 
a woman s title before mairtage (5) 

8 Force for an Indian badminton 
player (5) 

11 The best cricketing all rounder in 
the world’ll ) 

13 Country whicti hosted the 74 Asiad 
(4) 

1b Form if wrestling|31 

Excellent'20-18 Good 17-16. Fair 15 


Some years ago one of the magazines 
condut ted a competition for the uniuck- 


SOLUTION 281 


ciaiaaaaiiiia 
d Bn a 
a C3 □ 9 

BBBiafl asBiaa 
mm B mm 
m mmmmmmm m 
B fl a mm 
BOBaa BBaoEi 
m a B m 

m a a a 

BBaaBBaBB 


lest story from the card table There* 
were numerous blood-soaked entries, 
including one rather morbid account of a 
vulnerable grand slam whose accom¬ 
plishment was prevented by the untime¬ 
ly demise ot one of the defenders The 
following hand would surely have won 
the prize had it not been submitted by 
more than one competitor suggesting 
that It was not an original corpposition, 
let alone an actual occurrence 

♦ K 

C>Q1098765432 

03 

♦ 8 

♦ A832 

<9- 

OQ1098 
76542 

♦ - 


1097654 

<9AKJ 

OAK 

♦ - 

North-South are vulnerable and South is 
the dealer His hand provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for a rare call — an opening bid of 
five in a major, carrying the message 
that the opener is concerned only with 
possible losers in the trump suit The 
bidding continues 


Soitk 

Wilt 

North 

Ent 

6S 

6C 

6S 

dble 

paM 

pass 

pass 



West leads the ace of clubs and South is' 
well pleased with the dummy “Thank 
you partner" he says 

I don t know what you re so happy 
about ' says East, ‘ III lay quite heavy 
odds against your making this contract ’’ 

It may take you a minute or two to see 
why East was so confident He ruffs with 
the ace of spades and returns a di¬ 
amond South has to win the first trump 
in dummy and must then sustain a heart 
ruff 

This week's problem: Martin Hoffman 
IS composing a book of defensive prob¬ 
lems ‘Do you think this is difficult^” he 
asked me 



0JU4 


♦ J876 

OO 

OKQ92 

4hA1064 

1*52 



^A753 
♦ Q3 




South opens one spade and plays in 
four spades West's lead of the jack of 
diamonds is covered by the queen and 
ace, South dropping tffe 6 What should 
East lead at trick two’ 

Answer: Most players, in a pairs 
led a trump West played ace and 
another, and when East won the next 
trick with the ace of hearts he was 
end-played, because South held ^ K 
lOx It IS better — but not necessarily 
obvious—to cash the ace of hearts eaT*f 
on 




bitop bddbredlti.Hgiit tooth docay. 



Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 


Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives your family clean, fresh breath, strong healthy teeth. 
That’s the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 


This is how Colgate's trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush; 


m 


Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped tetween teeth, causirrg 
bad breath and tooth decay. 

Colgate's unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
qj odour-causirig food particles 
xTJz. nj and decay-cfusing bacteria. 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you dean, fresh breath 
and strong, healthy teeth. 



Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every tneal 



them ttie Cc^Ue Ring (rf Confidence. 
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EAT Motorcycle 
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LH=fi^ ► Going your way. 
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Can Gower, Catting and C 
se memories of the 1981 
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Only Complan 
has 23 vital foods 
they need 
every day. 

Children normally 
complete most of their 
growth by the age 
vj, of 15 or 16, 

Proteins are the' 
nutrients which 
sdirectly contribute to 
# i growth. That's why 
^v-f your children need 
- COMPLAN - now. 

' ‘ has the 

best protein — milk 
protein (20%). It also 
contains 22 other 
vital foods. 

COMPLAN is available 
in deliciotre flavours. 


i^oWn RtMRiVffW 
F«i Nieouiamid& 
CarbohycfrAie Oridum 

Caioium Paniolh«nai» 
PhoMhcrus ChOtMie 

ScxAum Pyndowrtt(Bfa) 
CMonde (A» Ct) Vilanwn Bt? 
PotBSStum FgbcAcMi 
(ron VdaminC 
lodHB VdamviO 
Vitamin A Vitemm E 
VMamn Bi VitammK 

No neod to add milk. 



complete planned food 
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ats off to this 
'■•owerful performer 
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UNION 

CARBIDE 



Goodyear brings you 
America’s popuiar motor cycie tyre 



Today’s motor cycles are 
masterpieces of precision 
and they deserve the tyres 
to match their standards. 

That’s why Goodyear built 
the Eagle A/T Motor cycle 
tyre - a product of its 
technology leadership 
worldwide, and drive for 
excellence. ‘Eagle’ makes 
driving a lot more fun 
providing a better ride, 
handling, comfort and of 
course mileage. Come ‘Fly 
with the Eagle’. 

Here’s what makes the 
Eagle A/T so outstanding. 

1. Computer designed 
tread for stability and 
better handling on 
wet and dry roads. 

2. Round shoulders 
assist safer and surer 
turning. And prevent 
from skidding. 

3. Exclusive 3T process 
shrugs off the hazards 
of bumps and pot¬ 
holes. 


FLT win 




GOODjf9CAR 
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Tony Lewis, former England 
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Difficult task ahead 
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Speaking 

out 


Gavaskar, at last, overcame his 
reluctance by speaking out his mind to 
the Indian press without nuncing 
words 8fter the comftetion of the 
Lahore Test. 

When circumstances compel, one 
should not refram from taking s uch a 
step 

liSiSEii together and it is never desir¬ 
able to sacrifice the former for the 
sake of the latter 

Moreover, a leader is duty-bound to 
keep up the spirit of the team espe 
cially when the saggmg morale is 
created by preplanned and predeter- 
mmed umpiring Every visiting team 
has gone through the harrowing ex¬ 
perience in Pak^tan but only Gavas¬ 
kar has dared to tell the truth 

Under these circumstances, the 
PCCI ^ukl consider whether it 
actually helps Indian cricket by arrang 
mg these toiu^ m the name of impro 
ving bilateral relations 
NI^AL KUMAR GOENKA 
Bihar 

DeadPKclies 

The spectators have blamed the 
players of the tounng side for the dull 
proceedmgs in the Test matches But 
I feel that the pitch wss the mam 
cuipnt It was too easy paced and It 
turned out to be a graveyard for the 
bowlers Both at L^re and Fai<>ala- 
bad, the wicket did take spm but did 
not possess the bounce that would 
have given a greater edge to the 
spinners 
PARTHOROY, 

Bhadrakah 

Forgotten 

It IS proverbial that public memory 
IS short But specialists and profes 
sionals are not elected to have a 
short memory. After bemg dropped 
from the Indian team, Vishwanath has 
not been given any chance to play m a 
significant match It appears that our 
cricket authorities have accepted the 
fact that tw IS fimshed 

Last year, when our middle order 
batting cdlapsed agamst the Cam- 
’ beans, all the batsmen m the reckon- 
mgwere tned except for Vishwanath. 

llus year, vdien our team for Pakis¬ 
tan was selected, all the last year's 


Oops were pickedm tte name of 
experience. But Vishwanath did not 
find favour even though m last year’s 
Raiqi matches, he was m fine fettle 
One gets the unpression that the 
cncket authorities were looking out 
for an excuse to drop him and now, he 
has been deliberately forgottai and 
sidelined Perhaps, all along, he has 
made the mistake of serving Inchan 
cndcet and not Uw bosses 
ANSHUMANTIWARI, 

New Delhi 
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While I am grateful to Derek 
0’Bn«i for his article, “Farm from the 
Madding Crowd, ” Sportswozid (10- 
16th October), I wovdd like to pomt 
out certam mmor errors* 
llie sffe of Choco Baby is Damas- 
ton and not Midmght Cowboy. 

The first of the first horses men- 
tKHied IS Loyal Scholar 111 and not 11, 
and the sure of her dam Spirit was 
Faux Tirage 

Loyal ^olar Ill’s sire was 
Paly^ and not Talyana 
The soon of the Vizianagram (amdy 
who patronised the Chota Nagpur 
Stud Farm was my old schoolmate 
PVG (Vishy) Ram and should not be 
confused with “Vizzy", the famous 
cncket personality 
Finally, while it is true that the sod 
of Northern India is better suited for 
stud farms, the Chota Nagpur soil 
conditions are almost identical with 
South India 

DAVIDR CAMERON, 

Calaitta. 

A Fiasco 

It is mdeed a miracle that we could 
draw the match despite the best 
efforts by the Pakistani umpires 
Umpires are human and they prone 
to make mistakes, but to err repe¬ 
atedly and deliberately is something 
which one can’t tolerate 
SRINIVASAN UMASHANKAR. 
Nagpur 

Ravivai needed 

The current Test %nes between 
England and India in India is a crucial 
one There is at present a great need 
for the revival of the cncket passion in 
India 

Both the teams have players who 
can electrify the game by their per¬ 
formances and bnng bade tlm crowds 
RABINKVMAR 
CHATmPADHYAY, 

Uttarpara 
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This England team 
could well surprise 

Tony Lewis assesses David Gower’s 
touring side 


I T is very difficult to say how good 
England are. Too few of tlie party of 
16 have made an impact on interna¬ 
tional cricket and even those who 
have, like (lower, Lamb and Focock, 
have been severely scaried by the 
West Indian whitewash last summer. 

Perhaps, Allan Lamb should be the 
exception because he scored three 
centuries a^nst the West Indies in 
Tests. H»* is a player new to Indian 
conditions, but he lias the technique to 
play well wherever he is. 

Gower, Gatling, Focock and Allot! 
have toured India liefore. Sunil did not 
think tliat was enough to disturb a 
settled Indian team. There are three 
opening batsmen, two of (hem imcap- 
p^. Graeme howler of l-incashire is 
a chirpy individual, left handed, and a 
very consistent gatlieiei of tuns. He 
has applied liis tiiuid to his game and 
gets runs as much by character and 
nimbleness as by cla.ssical strokeplay. 
He should n&e to tlie new autlionty of 
finding himself a senior partner at the 
top of the order. 

Moxon and Kobinsun, the others, 
are selected purely on potential. Mox¬ 
on had an unlucky season at home and 
he will thank the selectors for having 
&uth in his talent. He is a natural: he 
could be a hi^i class batsman. He was 
chosen for one Test against the West 
Indies but was injured. 

India could make him, and the same 
could be said of Robinson, the young 
Nottinghamshiie opener. He and 
Broad are a most capable opening 
pau*. Broad suffcied the slings and 
arrows of the West Indians’ fast bowl¬ 
ing last sumnitT only to be left out of 
the tout paity. That was unlucky. 
However, if ymi ask umpire Dickie 
Bird whii h openutg batsmen he would 
choose foi England he would say 
Robinson :ind NIokoii. So the pre¬ 
sence of two novices on tour should 
not be taken for blind experiment. 

Gower, Gatting and Lamb will be 
expt cted to provide the heavy middle- 
c»dt scoring. Gower barely with- 
stooc the burden of captaincy last 


summer, but his batting talent is too 
bountiful to disappear. It is due to 
return. Lamb’s form, as I have said, is 
encouraging. GattiI^t is the mystery 
maa In County cricket he compiles 
the big hundreds with a wide ran^ of 
stroke-play, but in Tests he has never 
got to a century. Oddly, in Pakistan 
and at home, he was out Ibw while 
attempting no stroke. He almost gave 
the dismissal a personal brand-name. 
In club cricket, when a batsman pads 
up and is Ibw players laugh and say 
that so-and-so is ‘Gattbiged.’ My per¬ 
sonal belief is that Gatting will make 
the breakthrough soon. He must 
count himself ludey to have so many 
chances. 

The young all-rounders, Ckiwdrey 
and Elli^n are Kent players who are 
unlikely to be in die Test team 
together. Both are medium fast bow¬ 
lers and lively middle-order batsmen. 
Cowdrey’s batting is developing and 
he has shown the ability to concen¬ 
trate for long innings when necessary 
even though his instincts are some¬ 
times a littie too rushed. His bowling 
is urgent and honest, with away-swing 
the bonus. 

Ellison, who has already played 
Tests is another away-swing bowler 
to whom Gower will look for penetra¬ 
tion if swing is in the air. His batting is 
forcefiiL 

One of the England players who 
came out of the summer with credit 
was the wkJeet-keeper Downton. His 
batting against the fast bowling was 
staunch ^ hif^y successful, and his 
’keeping was of a much hi^er stan¬ 
dard tl^ many expected. This fol¬ 
lowed the prediction of the old Eng¬ 
land wicket-keeper John Murray. He 
said many seasons ago that Downton 
did have class and it wras Murray, then 
a selector, who secured Downton’s 
selection for three Tests apiainst West 
Indies in 1980 and four agamst Austra¬ 
lia in 1981. 

His deputy is French of Notts about 
whom many speak with enthusiasm, 
but iHce Rdiinsm. Moxon, Cowdrey 


and Ellison, the tour of India will 
establish or disestablish his future 
chances. 

Maturity comes in the form, of si^ 
Focock was on the tour I ted to India 
in 1972-73. A superb craftsman who 
has been ignored for too tong. By 
choosing him last summer and for this 
winter tour the selectors are virtually 
saying that he should have played 
much more often for England in his 
toim career. 

E^dmonds too is a high class spir|> 
ner, capable of winning matches. Hel^ 
not tl» easiest person to contain 
within the team context. He is self- 
assertive and extremely contrary 
when it comes to accepting orders. 
However, India is just the place for 
him, where the team is thrown 
together most evenings, team-siarit is 
always hi(di. and hopefidly he wQl ^ve 
David Gower his undivided stalls. 
When Edmonds is suigle-minded ab¬ 
out his cricket he is one of the finest 
left arm spinners in the world. 


The third spinner, less experi¬ 
enced, less of a turner of the ball, but 
stiB a clever bowler, is Marks. He 
demonstrated his likmg for condition^ 
in Pakistan with useful performaneJ^ 
at Faisalabad and Lahore with bat ai^ 
ball. He is one of the rare stoi^ 
bowlers who excels at one-day 
cricket. 

And so to the fast men. Allot! 
toured India under Keith Fletcher, 
Cowans and Foster. Of the three. 
Allot! made the greatest strides for¬ 
ward last summer. He now bowls a 
firm line, on or around offstump: he 
keeps the ball well up to the bat, and 
got a tot of wickets. Cowans has 
strug^ed a little with his action but it 
is certainly time that he was thrust 
into the front line or withdrawn. He 
can be fast. 

Foster is lively, with a delivery vt ... 
close to the stumps which gives l^i^ 
an excellent chance of ,getting players 
to play across the line of flif^t. In the 
absence of shine on the ball in the 
middle of a hot Indian day, this asset 
may be crucial to the captaia 


It is good news that a minimum of 
80 overs a day will be'bowled in 
Tests* but even so, to beat India, * 
England will have to play psaKiiiJ"* 
cri^et. The team chosen has just that 
quality—the runs should come attrac¬ 
tively and in plenty of time to wait 
long and hard at the business of 
wiiuding out the Indian batsmen. 1 w 
team c^d well surprise. 
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A iJifficult task 
aliead 


AshLs Kay previews 

W HI \ ii)( i i,)lain (if 1 touniiK 
,uU ! iJiUshi squad as (ine 
tf tiu MO I iiRxiuntiutd i\et to 
It'd « III icHimis s snores as David 
(lovd (lid on till iMickss ptior lo his 
(kpiitiiu III Indii it k ivts vciv 
httk to disc 1 s on tins count 

Of (oiiis it IS possible thit a 
skipix 1 1 Im Hig shikv in oidei to 
piotcct him (It 111 iclv nice fioin a bad 
peifoimiiu' !ait in this c 1st fcnj? 
lands itirl> I iiicd vuii'in h* inistnaii 
Ma>' uttv.uin> iiotlmiK tut the tiuth 
I iii{l ind It > til indo nitable Ian 
Doth nil iiu t ic I tnivd Soutii Africa 
lo\us HI oiijj the n Uit iiicpiossible 
Oraham (aoiii m t to iik mion thc^ 
now rtlind D >h WiHis i»c a modest 
si#;ht indeed Si nnuh so tint de 
snilt- the fict Itiii 'iilv thus vtais 
Itasi iiitc I k« I ((i sm< < Kc ith I k tcKti 
looH (III hi unu onU mho (lowci 
Mik( (lattinu nicIPuil \llolt u\i\e 
frcM 1 tint trip 

01 (he i'st line I’(t 1*0(0 k has 
visited Jilin in l‘i - < > oncki lony 
A Ink U u. it tic o'ccii 
Chris kowdtt \ UiiKc Iidiil Mar 
tvii Mov n ind linoiiv Rol iiison- 
art selling' to t<li> ilicn lus* lest. 

(iiiut III wiiIt ills in'iibU been 
tlK It \\( si ebb in tin n tiu kc t hi torv 
I n|;land tins luniim have* lost a 
nt to New /e ihnd ind Pakistan 
lot tilt, fii t tinu betn mnsititd 
ti e in t's the ^(s| Indus mJ last 
III’ 1 it the K 1 t ,nit ip I nt'iei 

1 I (ils| I l II III! i It t Sll 

I nil i 

tt' 1 'lilt optiKis till eels 

|s(( <n!\t,i einelovikr ihelelt 

liind ( III Ilf (d to iii( hipln st 

k\(i li li boin \1 ison 1110 Kobm 
I I I \ n 1 It mteiiinl And is 
'll 1 1 >< I '\hik 'Ilott 

III I 1 It th se nil 

I I K a* lit I lib 

'I 1 ’ 1 I tin '(1(1 (it this 

KI ‘li ' \ SI 11 ii e ' I ostti 

uiMi Piebiiii I hs I n( I v(t not 
t I ntv conMunii’ 

1 1 s diseoiii lump how( \ ( i is the 
spi '(p irtriii nt ind the niidelk' older 
1 1 tv nipe i line ntalK 11 ralie Phil 


the series 


Ldmonds and the \\il> and evergreen 
P(xotk form an effective duo of left 
ann oi thodox and otf spin respective 
Iv Indeed the lattei, who touted the 
W( st Indies undet C owdrey s illust 
nous Other Colin, in the late Sixties, 
e ould beeomt an important member ot 
the party’s think tank 

England albeit without Willis and 
Botham and wilting under a drugs 
scandal (later dismissed by the author 
ities), were exposed to no more than 
placici pitches and an unsettled Pakis 
tan side (as demonstrated in the Asia 
Cup only a few weeks Iheiealter) 

In suih cueumstanccs to mount a 
tear gu,ird action was not exactly so 
brilliant oi taxing But of course from 
ill indications Cower and Ciatting got 
dong vei\ well and the latte^r 
mtiged as in astute consultant-a 
^tate of affaus which howc\er were 
athei nidcly disturbed bv the West 
Indians a few iiuintiis later 

In the ensuing situation, of course, 
apart from the fact that India is not as 
formidable an opposition as the Win- 
dies, the duo concerned are said to be 
advantaged by the absence of the 
^parendy dimcult-to handle Botham 
This towering all-rounder is allege to 
be particularly troublesome as a bow¬ 
ler—^never teppy to be taken off! 

Presumably, Sunil Gavaskar has no 
such problems with Kapil Dev, 
although personal relations between 
the two cannot be at its best, and 
which, together wnth the suspect 
lov.ilties of some other members of 
the Indian squad, probably amounts to 
the skipper’s mam worry 

Gavaskar, as many will be aware, 
did not take his sacking after the 
1982 83 tour of Pakistan too well 
Indeed, apart from the fact that he felt 
hed been unjustifiably removed, he 
was resentful about Kapil's afqiomt- 
ment, because he believ^ that it was 
a folly to choose him as cwtam when 
he had no expenoice of West Indian 
conditions 

The ties have progressive^ der 
tenorated between the two, leamng to 
an lupleasant polansatxm between 


north and west and a counter &i» 
spect when Kand lost the leadeihldP 
Indeed, the si^ of die Hetyans 
super-star hoklin^ court in Shujah 
with the iKnthern^ m a deqienie 
bid to cling on to threatened aSq^ance 
said It all 

But (me of the bonuses of profes¬ 
sional cricket»that money acts as ai 
mcentive to performance, and ao, 
even if there is a strain betweer 
players, persimal showing is gennall;, 
unaffected. Team selects nowevef 
is a different matter, and in tht 
respect, Gavaskar has already had tc 
make hm share of amqiromisea via4- 
vis the tnp to Pakistaa 

To ate just one exan^, Gavaddv 
is said to beheve diat Madan Laf u 
finished as a bowler. Yet, semningly 
as a gesture of goodwiff to DeOti, M 
picked bun ahead of Baiwinder San* 
dhu And, he may have to contsHie 
walking this kmd of a pcditical tight¬ 
rope until he strengdiens his handt 
with some much-nekled success. 

Of course, the twenty months aww, 
from “power” will have given him time 
to reflect on his previouB handliiu o 
affairs He will have taken stodc ofthe 
mistakes, both tactical and in tmrma c' 
team composition, he made m bi, 
erstwhile re^ and become careft' 
not to repeat them. 

To his benefit, the fcHthcoming 
tussle is a home senes. He posses* 
ses, moreover,a stronger batting s^ 
than his opponents, a bovdmg attach 
which IS no inferior, but a much kss 
sharper set of fielders ovetaO. It is 
also m the game’s favour that t 
mmamum of «^ty overs a day hss 
been mcoiporated as a clause m the 
senes' regulations, even if at the last 
nunute. 


The latter aspect, given good 
weather, should ensure that the ex¬ 
treme boredcmi of the last visit 
Enf^shmen is not re-enacted. BU||' 
truly exatng senes would depend If 
the wickets and the ability of the 
bowlers cm either side to eiqiiioit 
them. 

Thus, India can only hope that Kapil 
IS back at his best, for Cbetan Shuma, 
SandQiu and tiie spinners, Manmder 
&ngh and Shivlal Yadav, can, now, be 
reheci uptm to lend hall the reqidted 
su^tt on sporting tracks. ^ 

Of course, the assassinatioR of Mm 
Gandhi and the aftermath could casta 
shadow of gloom over the Indisn 
canqi. But even ao, if i»essed fv^s 
vKw, I would 4ay: It wowbe sura^ 
Big if India lost 
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Cabinet reshuffle 

Jonathan Rke eavesdrops on a 
secret telephonic conversation 

O N Monday, September 10, the the Press for incc 

Prime Minister, Mrs Margaret ery time he fails 


%rPrime Minister, Mrs Marg^et 
Thatcher, made her long-awaited 
announcement of the Cabinet reshuf¬ 
fle. Despite a summer which had seen 
more downs than ups for the Con¬ 
servative government (the miners' 
strike, two dock strikes, GCHQ, the 
drought, etc), the new team lodes 
very like the old one. Only one familiar 
face IS missing, that of the ebuihent 
uidependent Jim Prior, who had made 
it known much earlier that he did not 
wish to continue in the Cabinet 

On Wednesday, September 12, the 
chairman of the Enjdand selectors, Mr 
Peter May, made his long-awaited 
announcement of the England team to 
tour India and Australia. Despite a 
summer which had seen more downs 
than ups for the England team (the 
West Indies ‘blackwash’, a weak 
showing agamst Sri Lanka, injuries, 
etc), the new team looks very like the 
old one. Only one familiar face is 
missing, that of the ebullient indepen¬ 
dent Iw Botham. 

Are the two announcements con¬ 
nected? Our political cncket corres¬ 
pondent Sir Jim Carton has the proof. 
A secret telephone conversation be¬ 
tween Downing Street and Lord’s was 
unwittingly broadcast over the louds¬ 
peakers, and the transcript has come 
uito our possession. 

Note: Althou^ the speakers iden¬ 
tify themselves only in code. Sir Jim 
believes they are personages ‘at the 
highest level of cricketing ^ political 
amninistration’. 

PM: Is that the PM? This is PM. 
PM: Ah yes, PM. I was expecting you 
to call this pm. 

PM I like the way you chose your new 
team, PM. Any tips you can give 
me? 

PM: Well. It’s really quite easy. You 
get nd of one or two, and replace 
them with one or two others. It 
doesn’t make a lot of difference 
either way. 

PM: But how can I replace Ian 
Botham? 

|P 1; How could 1 replace Jim Prior? 
k Just find somebody else who 
% doesn’t miiHl getting attacked by 


the Press for incompetence ev¬ 
ery time he fails to pull off a 
miracle. There’s always a queue 
of volunteers outside my door. 

PM: Douglas Hurd? 

PM: Richard EUisem? You Mt the 
idea. But make sure Mr Botham 
stays in Scunthorpe all winter. I 
don’t want him visiting his uncle. 
President P. W. Botham, in 
South Africa. 

PM: VS^t about new faces? How can 
I bring them in? 

PM: Yes, new faces. You need them 
for the newspaper headfines. 
(Pause). What about the family 
connections? Have you got the 
son of an ex-leader you can put 
into the team? I used Lord Avon, 
and tucked him away as a junior 
local government nunister. 

PM: Chris Cowdrey? Reserve 
allrounder? 

Quite clearly, as long aa 
the Tories remain In pow¬ 
er Lord's will never be 
abolished. 


; You are really quite good at this. 
Now who IS there wt you can 
axe? Somebody who has served 
you loyally and uncomplainindy, 
so that when they get kicked in 
the teeth, it hurts all the nmre. 
Like Ivor Richard at the Euro¬ 
pean Commission, for example. 
Chns Tavare? Chris Broad? 
Why not both? You’ve chosen 
Chris Cowdrey already and you 
can’t have connision in your te^ 
caused by too many people with 
the same nan^. 

OK. That’s a deal. 

Who have you jrot for Defence? 
DownUm and French. 

French, eh? Well, we’re in the 
EEC, I suppose. What about 
Energy? 

Edmonds. 

Chancellor of the Dudiy of Lan¬ 
caster? 

Paul AUott 

What about the vice-captain? 


The main quafification for a depa 
ty PM seems to be a wide range 
of shots, whidi don’t always gc 
quite where they are intended. 

PM: We’ve already got Mike Gatthif 
down for that. 

PM: Can I swap your Fourier foi 
ours? 

PM: Sorry, no can do. Norman isn’t i 
left-hander and Graeme show: 
no aptitude for Security, Soda 
or otherwise, espedafly at the 
start of an innh^. 

PM: Well, no harm in asking. Let*^ 
see, PM, you seem to have mos 
of your team worited out, anc 
very conservatively so, if I tna: 
make so bold. By the wav, whe 
have you got as the ^thful 
dependable pillar on whom yot 
can lean in times of trouble? I’ve 
always had Sir Geoffirey Howe, 
my woolly baa-Jamb. 

PM: Lamb. 

PM: But no Welshmen. The WelsI 
are better as opposition. Nor 
that fellow David Steele. Isn’t it 
about time he retired? 

PM: No Welshman. No Dpvid Steele. 

PM: I know it is India you are touring 
but 1 don’t suppose I could pe 
suade any of the team to S|^« 
some time at Orgreave or Mve . 
ton Main? If you have the bats 
and the helmets and the forearm- 
protectors already, it seems r 
pity to miss a chance to hit it tc 
the pickets, as Mr Benaud sc 
poetically puts it 

PM: No thank you. No unoffida 
tours. We don’t have the jobs 
and visas for Yorkshire, and 
anyway, we don’t want to upset 
Sr Geffrey. 

PM: One last thing, PM. I...well. I’ve 
noticed that you have maiiaged 
this year to luing back one or 
two people who am been drodi 

K d Dom the team a while a^ 
e got one, er, player in iiw 
who might be due for a recall 
fairly sooa How can I do this and 
retain my pqrularity? 

PM: You mean ‘Percy’ Pocodc? 

PM: Not ‘Percy’ Pocodc. ‘Percy’ P... 

At this point, the tape suddenly 
ends. However, enou^ details have 
been’ gathered from ^ undoifatedly 
authentic transcript to prove that 
•cricket and pofitks remain mextricidfly 
linked. Quite dearly, as long as the 
Tories remain in power Lem’s wifl 
never be abolished. 

WMan CrtckM Monthly 
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The 'secret’ Ihmies of Dennis UUee 

Doubts surface. Vk Mills eiqilains the dilemma 


L ast Friday mommg there was an 
air of con^eraUe elation in the 
editorial offices of this magazine. After 
two months of difficult and oftoi 
tedious negotiatkm, Sddcybe^ maga- 
had finally agreed to hand over to 
Wisdea Cricket Monthly ori^al' 
volumes of the Ullee diaries. At mt, 
it seemed, we could arrange our own 
tests—and determine once and for all 
tf the material was authentic. 

In secrecy, two of the insignificant- 
looking volumes bound in ^een-and- 
»ld imitation dingo fur, area Lindy 
Chamberlain—those for ftie years 
1974 and 1975—^were carried to Lon¬ 
don on a flight firom Perth and handed 
over to the Editor of Wisdea Cricket 
Mmthly, David Frith, vdio had perso¬ 
nally vouched for th^ safe-keeping. 
The volumes were to be kept at the 
offices of WCM over the weekend, for 
oenisalby the Editorial Board, before 
.Being handed to the e^rts on Mon- 
vy morning for chem^ analysis to 
be|^ 

The weekend was barely under 
way, however, befin’e the drama be- 
pn to unfiirL StkAybeak phooed 


WCM in the eariy hours of Saturday 
morning to warn, that the WACA 
(West Australian Crideet Archives) in 
Perth, which had earlier in the week 
been given seven volumes, had de¬ 
nounced them all as certain forgeries. 
The reason for this total certainty 
followed. 

The diaries detailing the technique 
for kicking dmtinutive Pakistani bats¬ 
men. and two volumes covering 1973 
and 1979, had been examined by the 
Archives Forensic Institute. Tests 
carried out on pastry crust foimd 
stuck to pages of the diaries was 
proved beyo^ all reasonable doubt to 
belong to a type of meat found only 
in Melbourne. 

Despite the immense amount of 
travelling undertaken by Lillee in the 
.past IS years, the contention has been 
throughout that all entries made in the 
diaries took place in Perth. The |nos- 
pect (tf Uilee purchasing a meat fae in 
Melbourne then travelling the 2000' 
miles to Perth before consuming the 
said items is just too absurd to ocm- 
template. Further, Lillee was always 
known to have perfect table manners. 


Team-mates interviewed in the rast 
three months have since sworn affida¬ 
vits to the effect that not once dtaing 
his long career did they witness LiOee 
spilling any ot his food 
If such disclosures had drawn tte 
sting over the question of autlwntic- 
ity, the drama had sdll to run its full 
course. On Wednesday evening the 

S esident of the Archives todc home 
iir mwe volumes of the diaries, 
“read i%ht throui^ them,” he sakL 
“At mkmight I ^ to my sulpha- 
crested cockatoo: I don't care 
wtether they are real or forged Ttey 
are so boring, so totally meanin^ss, 
it hardly makes any (ufference?' 

Next day four of his colleagues 
studfed the diatfes and rapidly came to 
tljie conclusion that the contents had 
b^ drawn largely bxm a massive 
two-vohime collection of Uilee inter¬ 
views, Uoody-oaths, and histrionk: 
appeals, compiled by PBL overlord 
Lsmton (‘I don’t know whether Test 
cricket can be saved*) Taylor and first 
pubfished in 1980. 


WM«n CitekM Monthly 
ContniMd naxt la^ok 
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Their Bada 

That was where Rodney Marsh spent most of his time, to the 
acute discomfort of the most prominent Test batsmen. And 
Australian sides were certainly the richer for his presence. Ian 
Brayshawlooks back on th^ remarkable career of a remarkable . 
cricketer, patriot and combatant. These extracts are from the 
book “Warriors in Baggy Green Caps” published by 
Lansdowne Rigby International and priced at £8.95 


A ny dose analysis of the 
reason behind the success of 
Australian teams under Ian 
Chi^qiell would soon isolate 
Rodney William Mardi as a major 
factor. Though relatively short in sta¬ 
ture, the powerfuUy-built Marsh stood 
tan amo^t an august line-up of 
teammates during th^ heady days. 
H» influence was profound. It was not 
sanply because of the wicketkeroing 
and batting tatents of the man. That 
prowess mssified him as a genuine 
aU-Founder of a different type, given 
that we traditionally consider only 
players who bat and bowl with distinc¬ 
tion to be all-FOunders. Much more 
than att of that, though, Marsh made a 
significant contributioi to the charac¬ 
ter and fitting spirit of the team. 

You codd say with Marsh and Ian 
Chapp^ that it was a case of likes 
attTKting. The two were from the 
same mmild in terms of a devil-may- 
care attitude backed by a pugnacious 
competitive streak. Circumstances 
threw them close together on the 
field. Marsh behind the stumps and 
Chappell only a metre or so from him 
at ^t sup, when the new Australian 
^veman made his Test debut in the 
First Test against England at Brisbane 
in 1970. By that time ChappeD, though 
only four years his senior, was a 
veteran of some 31 Tests. On the 
other hand. Marsh would never be as 
vuberaUe in cricket than he was in 
that cqien^ game and the others to 
inflow during that sunmier of 1970-71. 

He was u^er fire fnan the influen¬ 
tial Sydney Press before he’d evoi 
tried on his new green and gold cap. 

critics did not concur with the 
AiMftralian setectras’ opinion that the 
yvattg Mardi was a better bet than 


the seasoned New South Welshman 
Brian Taber for an Adies series. They 
bellowed fiitxn the roof tops and 
Marsh felt the world dosing in on him 
idioi he arrived in Brisbane two days 
before the Test He had not long bem 
the regular keeper for his own State of 
Western Australia and, try as he 
ini^. he was in such a position of 
seige he was battling to conviiKe even 
himself that he was without a shadow 
of a doubt the man for the job. It was 
then that Ian Chappell marc a fatefiil 
move. 

After the traditimial practice ses¬ 
sion at the Gabba on tlw morning of 
the day before the game, he sug¬ 
gested that Marsh mij^t like to join 
to and some others in a round of 
golf. Lugging a golf buggy around a 
hilly course and having a few beers 
afterwards may not read like the ideal 
presa^tion for the afternoon and 
evei^ before your first Test nlatch 
but it was just what Marsh needed to 
put down the rebellion inside his 
embattled brain. Hiat afternoon the 
foundations were laid down for a 
friendshm that was to last throi^ all 
sorts of thick and thia In truth, 
Chappell must have sensed that the 
Australian captaincy was not too far 
away from him and out on that gidf 
course he signed on a servant who 
would me day serve him loyally. 

The following day Marsh went out 
into the cauldron of Test cridiet with a 
mind rid of the shackles of uncertain¬ 
ty. Only a true romantic would write 
that the chunky West Australian was 
an instant success. His obvious strug- 
^ behind the stumps even moved a 
cold-hearted MeflxHime newspqier 
columnist to dub the new boy ‘Iron 
Gloves', alluding to the foct that ^ 


ban bounced out of Marsh’s grips as 
though he was wening metal doves. 
It was much to tfie young Marsh’s 
chagrin and embarrassment that the 
mdmame stuck, but in later years he 
accepted it somewhat pniudBy. By 
then he had estaUished himsdf as one 
of the greats in a grand Inie of 
Australian keepers and then die ‘fron’ 
refmed to the toe of man, rather 
dian that of Us gauntlets. 

There must have been times dui^ 
that first summer when the Austrafian 
selectors wondered at the wisckxn of 
their choice and even contenqdated 
the implications of diang fo g buses. 
As he sUdiered on trying to vinrficate 
their choice. Marsh fomd steadfost 
allies in Chabpell and Us mate Doug 
Walters, the 'Berde’ and Tfreddie’ in a 
trio of inseparables that included ‘Her¬ 
bie’ (ironic^, Brian Taber), sdio had 
picked up their nidmames fixan a 
television series they bad seen sdifle 
touring South Africa with the Austra¬ 
lian team the previous summer. At the 
end of Marsh’s first Test match in¬ 
nings, in which he’d claaned four' 
catdies, but dropped as mai^, the dry 
Walters quqiped, ‘Never mmd pal, if 
you’d taken them all you’d have 
brokui the wukl record m your first 


It was Cha|qpell in particular who 
helped the mexperienced Marsh 
dijKSt dip rights and wruigs of captain 
Bu Lawr/s decision tb dedare the 
Australian first innings dosed in die 
Fifth Test of that senes at Mdboume 
with Marsh not out on 92. The 
declaration robbed Marsh of the 
opputunity in just Us dxth hno^ to< 
betoie the mrst Austrafian widket-i 
keeper to score a Test century.' 
Tluaiks to the suppordveness of those 




dose to hiin, the younjrater was able 
to swallow a Intter^piu without too 
much rancour. Anyway, after one 
more gaim Lawr/s tenure as Austra¬ 
lian captain was abruptly ended and so 
Marsh embarked cm a Ivge slab of his 
career When he would constantly have 
the tatm»eader-standing in his back 
pocket 'ouf bn the' field. 

MarshTs devotion to, the cause of 
becoming Australia's wicketkeeper 
had been deeply rooted. He fitted the 
jfdoves given to lum before he became 
' a teenager as thcnis^ they had been 
tailor-made for him. He spent count¬ 
less Imurs in fhe backyard of his home 
practising the techniques and develop¬ 
ing the inbuilt mechsuiisms of anticipa¬ 
tion and reflex. By 1968, before he’d 
celebrated his twenty-firat birthday, 
he was convinced be would one day 
make it His conviction was so strong 
that when, he wrote to his WA Unir 
versity Cricket Club teammate John 
Inverarity, then on tour with the 
Austrafian ^e in En^^d, he signed 
oft with, the words, 'Aqstralia's future 
widcetkeep^’. 

..Now, havmg fiilfilled his own prom- 
l jM, Marsh was not about to relinquish 
j|us place in the Australian side. He set 
wout honing his skills and there can 
have been no more assiduous workar 
at the job of perfecting the art of 
wkketk^ping. Part of the improve¬ 
ment process was to shed some of the 
excess weii^ he had carried with him 
into Test cricket. With the devoted 
assista^^of his wde ftos, Marsh was 
able to' trim off many kilograms and 
reduce himself to a figure that could 
only be described as ‘heavily- 
muscfed’,'never again as ‘fat’. Part of 
the secretin contrtriling that particular 
problem pf hip youth has been diet, 
the re^ has been in strict training 
.^routines. I was involved with Rod’s 
if first serious running programme. The 
’ venue was a rather hilly metropolitan 
solf course in Perth and when he 
finapy staggered in almost two holes 
behnd theleaders, he gasped, These 
len weren’t made for nuihin’.’ 

Marsh doesn't have a runner’s 
build His legs are extraordinarily 
short in relation to the rest of his 
body. Indeed on a tour* of New 
Zeahnd, with the Australian side he 
tbe .secqnd tallest in the team if 
height was measured while sitting 
do^ Durmg that rather off-beat 
set-4p.lQ.N(W Zealand, he found that 

pat tatter by sriridsl^ than the big 
rfeB^ .Max.-WaOrer.. ft tiamed out 
>Mag|s‘ le0t.W^ ai? long as Rod's 


were short! Despite Marsh’s ^ysical 
shortcomings in relation to distance 
running, he studc at it admiratdy and 
reaped the rewards in the fcnm of a 
fitness base that remained with him 
throughout a testing career. 

Despite those stort, stubby legs, 
he is remarkably fast over a short 
(fistance. This has stood him in good 
stead with a most important facet of 
wicketkeeping—getting up to the 
stumps for infield runout plays. Marsh 
prides himself on the fact that, even 
though he stands so far back for the 
likes of Lillee and Thomson, he is 
rarely found wanting in getting up 





You couM say wKh Marsh WMf Ian 
Chappell that It was a case of Hkea 
attracting 

over the bails for the sharpest of 
cover fieldsmen. Once he gets there 
at fiill tilt his incredible reflexes and 
acrobatics are seen at their best when 
he works on a wild throw. You can 
dso appreciate Marsh’s speed in short 
bursts when you enjoy a long part¬ 
nership with him find that be 
makes his ground on even the most 
audatmus stolen ringle. In fact, he 
really enjoys a romp of that nature 
when batting. * ' 

Marsh has always placed great 
emphasis in traming tni practising di¬ 
ving. It aO began with those new 


l^ves he got as a boy. He would flick 
the ball on to the cylindrical upric^t of 
the clothes hoist at his parents’ home 
and dive to the left, to the right or 
forward to take the catch. More 
recently he would ask a teamnwte to 
hit balls firmly to his left and rig^t and 
throw himself bodily after tiiem, im¬ 
proving the one-liandcd lake and 
hardening his body for the inevitable 
crash to earth. As a consequence to 
this training. Marsh has (^in^ a great 
reputation for his 'width' in keeping to 
bowiers of all types. And he has taken 
many grand catches at full stretch to 
both the left and right sides. This 
alnlity serves the team doubly be¬ 
cause it accommodates a wider settmg 
of the man at first slip, which in turn 
gives the whole slips cordon a wider 
cover per man deployed. 

Standing beWnd the stumps. Marsh 
is in the test possible position to fell 
tew bowlers are going. He knows |f 
they are hitting the gloves hard, or if 
they are swin^ng the ball or making it 
spin. He senses that moment when 3 
bowler starts tiring or losing his way 
in a duel with a batsman. Ian Chappeu 
absorbed and digested many a su^dk- 
tion fiom his wicketkeeper during 
those 30 Tests and the Australian 
team did that little bit better as a 
result. From his vantage point Mar^ 
can survey the intricate field placings 
tetter than any captain. Some wise 
leaders, Chappell included, have givqn 
turn the carte blanche to make cosme¬ 
tic adjustments when and where they 
have been needed to cover the gaps. 

Rod Marsh shares with just one 
other player, (ireg Chappell, the dis? 
tinction of having pJaved in each of 
Ian’s 30 games at the helm. And, 
measured in cold, hard figures alone, 
he was a grand peifornier for his 
captain throughout, Brhind the 
stumps he avetaged jusi a tkk over 
four dismissals in every Test played. 
He bagged a toUil of 122 victiin.s, with 
the disproportionate figure of only five 
stumpings among them. In fact, it was 
not until the Fourth Test against 
England in 1972, Marsh’s tenth 
appearance, that he made lus first 
Test stumping. The bowler ■ was 
Ashley Malletl, Uie batsman Alan 
Knott and the venue was the more 
than somewhat amenable ‘nunetieltf at 
Headingley. Because of cii\'um,stance.s 
beyond his control. Marsh's careei 
figures are dominated by cattlies.off 
fast bowlers. Has there ever teen a 
tetter man in this regard? The fact 


BSSc Ex^tract 



His obvious struggle behind the stumps even moved a cold-hearted Wtolboume newspaper columnist to dub 
the new boy 'iron Gloves’, alluding to the fact that the ball bounced out of Marsh’s grips as though he was 

wearing metal gloves 


tli.it lie has nudi* so few siumpiriKs in 
J'esih r; nut so much a rellcction ol 
sho! !to!nin>;s in a wicketkccpoi’s 
iTjal-.r iip as the tact that clunnK his 
tirii'* tin'll' h.ive bticii so few oppottn- 
niiies Mec.inse of tile dearth ol really 
top lliKi'.t spin bowlers. l)unn>; Ian 
c.l!ap|)eirs tenure as captain Marsh 
pu' in 'fveral splendid individual jx’r- 
‘ix ( s. He claimed seven wickets 
in a eacu nn :wo occasions and seven 
lie.ie^ he liiiialied .1 'lest with six 
'ic.iips to iii-. I'ame. .As well, he made 
tive disiins.-.iis in an innings no fewer 
tlv.u ioiu rinies,. 

t^'iule obviously Marsh thrived on 
the presence of two great fast bowlers 
m iJcnnis I.illee and Jeff Thomson 
dunnt; tins period. Indeed he look ten 
catcher -tfl lallce in the five 'Tests in 
i iigl<ii):l m 1972 while making 23 
disinis; lis, a record tlial still stands 
for an Australian in a series against 


I'ingiand. However, it is interesting to 
note that when Lilk'e was sidelined 
with injury during the 1973-74 sum¬ 
mer, Marsh look the incredible total 
of 30 dismissals in six 'Tests at home 
and awav against New Zealand. So tlie 
figures show that after he had settled 
down in the side, all he needed was 
half a chance from any tyj^ of bowler 
fo li.ive tfu* batsman on his way back 
to pavilion. 

'I'liere is no denying the enormous 
inlluence that Lillee has had on 
Marsh’s overall career figures, just as 
there is no denying the fact that 
Marsh has helped Lillee in many ways 
during his magni6cent career. Marsh 
has l>een with Lillee throughout his 
long career and quite rightly boasts 
that he has kept wicket for him in 
every Test he has played as well as in 
a very liigh percentage of the first- 
class gaines in which he has bowled, 


by virtue of the fact that the two play 
for the same State of Western Austra¬ 
lia. Great friendship and a close pro¬ 
fessional bond have developed be¬ 
tween tlie two and they have been_^ 
cemented by a mutual appreciation byte 
each of the other’s abilities and the’’ 
other’s importance in his own team 
and personal achievement. 

Marsh would be the first to thank 
Lillee for all those opportunities to 
take catches behind the stumps and 


for all the times his awesome pre¬ 
sence in,a team has perhaps made the 
difference between widhing and los¬ 
ing. By the same token LiBee would 
hdsten to point out that Marsh has, in 
a way, been his mentor and motivator 
over a long period. 

West Australians always hark badt 
to the ‘Miracle Match’, a Gi&ette Cup^~'^ 


semi-final against Queensland in vdwm 
WA defend^ just 77 nms yet won 






Marah doesn’t have a runner’s bulM. His legs are extraordinarily short In relation to the rest of hia body. 
Indeed, on a tour of New Zealand sdth the Australian side he was tha second tallest In the team if height was 

measured while sitting doWn 


comfortably, for an example of the ing) in the Third Test at Melbourne, ing about having Marsh waiting in the 

Marsh-Lillee teamwork. Greg Cha^- 1980-81 and West Indian Viv Richards wings for the late middle order. Here 

pell was the key to Queensland's (caught at the wicket hooking at a high was a man who had first won his way 

success and he had been in only a bouncer) in the Second Test at Syd- into first-class cricket as a batsman 

ti ouple of deliveries when Rod called ney, 1981-82. There is a great deal of alone—and made a century in his 

lor a bouncer high and wide down leg body language in the embrace that debut game—an immensely-powerful 

side. Dennis obliged, so did Greg with follows one of these ‘planned break- striker of the ball and yet one posses- 

a little glide that should have been on throughs'...two men thoroughly satis- sed of a good, tight tedinique. All 

its way to the boundary for four, fied that two heads can be better than wrapped up in the one parcel was a 

Trouble was. Marsh had placed him- one occasionally. Of course, we are man who could go out and slaughter an 

self metres wide down leg side before talking only about those dismissals attack, when that was the rail, or dig 

LOIee had even let the ball go and he •that follow a signal by Marsh that is in and hold the tail togetter if the 

was able to move hi# and to the left clearly seen ail over the ground, situation was tough. Marsh's tempera- 

to accept the catch to send the There vayst have bben many, many ment and his innate ‘feel’ for the game 

bewildered Chappell on his* way. more that were the culminadon of made him an ideal candidate for such a 

The fact that Marsh was prepared private talks between the two either tricky job. 

to move so wide was a reflection of his on or off the field. Ask Rod Marsh to list his great 

confidence in Lillee’s ability to place If Marsh’s wicketkeeping and all its .moments in sport and he’s bound to 
the ball precisely where it was allied trappings had a marked impact include among some outstandmg per- 

wanted. Among the many other exam- on Ian Crappell's teams, and there's sonai and team achievements in crick- 

oles of Marsfa-Ull^ magic were the no way of measuring just how knpor- et, the times that he broke par or 

orchestrated dismissals of Indian &ui' tant it was, then so too did his bat^g. whipped his mate ‘Bertie’ on the god 

deep Patil (cau#t at niid-wicket hook- Tlfore was always something comfort- course. 
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ONCE 

It was 
marathon 
time in the 
big city. 
The New 
York City 
Marathon is 
a class act. 
Even the 
absence of the world’s top 
marathoners does nut 
seem to affect its glamour 
and mass appeal. Even 
when records remam un¬ 
touched, the spirit of an 
unknown winner or challen¬ 
ger makes it one of the 
most spectacular races of 
the world. 

It was the largest New 
Yorit Marathon ever. In all, 
16,315 runners took off in 
the worst weather condi- 


I 

A lso m the fray, 
this year, was 43- 
yeai-old Gobind 
Darvanani. An Indian by 
birth, he now resides in 
New Jersey and has ac- 
quired American 
ati/enship. He is very 
devoted to his running 
and, even while vaca 
tioning in India recently, 
goes for his run 
'I'alkmg about his ex¬ 
perience in the New 
York Marathon, he 
makes it very clear that 
running or jogging in the 
Umted States is very 
different to India. 
There, prospective run¬ 
ners spend up to two 
hours each day training. 
The method of trainmg 
is also very methodical. 
Most people run only six 
days a week and these 
six days are divided into 
hard days and easy 
days. Bv this method. 



A glamour show 

George K. George 


tions in years. High 
temperature and humidity 
made a world record im¬ 
possible from the outset. 
The first fetality m the 
race's 15-year- history 
occurred as a 48-year-old 
French runner died of car¬ 
diac arrest an hour after he 
was taken to the hospital. 
But even the tragedy of 
Jacques Bussereau could 
not deprive the big event of 
an exciting iSnish mvolving 
rather unknown competi¬ 
tors. 

Olympic hero Carlos 
Lopez was not there Nor 
was Rob De Castella, the 
world champion. Former 
world record holder Alber¬ 
to Salazar was missing too. 
Rod Dixon, the New 
Zealander who won last 


year throui^ a memorable 
performance, was the only 
leading marathoner in the 
Ime-up. The women’s list 
looked more respectable by 
the presence of five-time 
wmner Crete Waitz of 
Norway. 

Stars do not make races 
like 1 New York Marathon, 
gutsy performers do. Last 
year it was a dead heat 
between Dixtni and an un¬ 
known Bnton called Geoff 
Smith. This time, it was 
another Bnton and an Ita- 
ban. 

For a while it looked as if 
the young Briton would 
beat the ^Img Italian, who 
stopped more than six 
times to take deep breaths 
and to massage his chest 
and stomach. But finaUy 


Orlando Kzzolato’s^ deter¬ 
mination prevailed. Ehivid 
Murphy was a close second 
like his compatriot Gec^ 
Smith. However, the mar- ^ 
between the top two 
hers was much closer 
last year. 

Pizzolato finished with a 
time of 2: 4:13. Last year 
he had finished the Rome 
Marathon at 2:4:42. At the 
24 mile mark, he led by just 
12 seconds, but Murphy 
was not able to catch up. 
The distance between 
them increased to 43 
seconds by the time he 
aossed the finish line. It 
was Pizzolato’s first 
marathon win ever. Last 
year he was no. 27 in this 
event. He is the second 
foreign man to win the New 



The other side of the story 

they intersperse long the glycogen that is pro- division. 7,000 are on a 

runs with short runs. duced from the carbohy- first-come-first-served 

Marathon training also drates. basis and the people 

includes one day of This diet is called spend long nij^its out- 
.speedwork on the track. ‘carbohydrate loading’ side post offices to get 

This trackwork consists and exposes the body to their applications into 

of one-mile spnnts and extremes in glycogen the first mail. The re- 

helps vou to put on that content but makes the mait^ 7,000place3 are 

vital burst of speed near body very weak. This is distributed.on a lottery 

the finish line. the reason why most system to the rest of tite 

The average person people skip the deple- applicants. And ‘the „ 

who IS preparing for a tion and just undergo number of ajqiGcants for ^ 

marathon does over 60 the last four days of this year’s marathon? 

miles a week of running. loading. 65,000! 

Also included in the Running the marathon Daryanani stood in fine 

training regimen, for is tough but getting to outside a post office for 

some, IS some weight run in the marathon is six hours and managed 

trainmg. tough too. There is a to get a place on the &t 

Even diet has an im- quota of 4,000 for fore- 7,000. After all this, he 

portant part in the pre- ign participants. About was very disappomted 

parabon for the run. A 200-500 runners are in- ‘ when he coifid not Sn- 

week before the vitees. Invitees are run- uh. He dropped out ^f- 

marathon, carbohy- ners who have clocked ter 22 muM due to 

drates are taken off the tunes of 2:40 for men weakness and the l^t. 

diet and protiens are the and 3:00 for women in But he will be partjcgiat- 

mam intake. After three the last year. The ba- ing in a marathm in 

days, the diet is re- lance 14,000 places are Fbrid« oaHy Di^ year 

versed so that the run- for American citiz^ ai^ hcqjes- to do be^. 

ner is foil of energy from and here too. there is a pmmp pmi 




Yoric Marathoa 

MunAy was no newcom¬ 
er to this race either. Two 
years a^, he was running 
second m the last phase of 
the race, but finished fifth. 
This time his chances 
lodied bright as Rod Duon 
dropped out at the 21st 
mile and Pizzolato begm to 
experience cramps. The 
.t‘xtra energy was just not 
'there. 

Bussereau collapsed 
almost 14 miles mto the 
race. He was one of the 
600 French runners who 
had come to New York with 
200 fiiends and relatives. 
He had a heart attack four 
years ago. but is said to 
have finished a marathon m 
2:04:03. 

Another symbol of 
marathon tragetfy was in 
New York. Gabriele 
Andersen-Schiess, who 
almost became a fatal 
casualty at the Los Angeles 
Olympics, finished 11th 
among the wom^ runners. 


She was not very ham>y 
about her timing of 
2:42:24, but was releved 
about the smooth race she 
had completed. 

The two miUion New 
Yorkers who watched the 
race cheered wildly for one 
ftuniliar hce and they were 
not disappomted. Crete 
Waltz, the Olympic silver 
medalist, won her sixth 
New York Marathon crown 
with a bme of 2.29 30 The 
31-year-old Norwegian 
almost dropped out of the 
race during ^e early stages 
due to diarrhoea She man¬ 
aged to stay in the race and 
finished 57th overall She 
led from the word go. 
Veroruque Marot (29), a 
French native who has be¬ 
come a Bntish atizen, was 
second and Laura Fogi of 
Italy was third. 

For the first time m the 
history of the event, prize 
money was distributed m 
the open. The wmners re¬ 
ceived 25,000 dollars and a 


Mercedes Benz. The t<q) 
25 men and top 20 women 
were awarded cash janzes. 

h-onicially, the Ime-up of 
the New York Marathon 
was affected by the Chka- 
go Marathon a week ago. It 
had offered better prizes 
and more attractiveaprcar- 
aiKe money. In fact. New 
York organisers had 
offered as much as 50,000 
dollars as appearance 
money to Olympic gold 
medalist Lopez of Portuj^ 
He preferr^ to run m Chi¬ 
cago, as did Rob De C^stel- 
la of Australia. 

Both Lopez and De Cas- 
tella were shocked by a 
world record performance 
by Great Bntam's Stephen 
Jones in his very furst 
marathon. The 29-year-old 
aircraft technician from the 
Royal Air Force had 
finished eighth in the 
10,000 metres at Los 
Alleles. 

He broke away from 
Lopez and De Castella to 


set a new woiid record of 
2:08:05. The previous re- 
ctnrd of 2:08:13 belonged to 
Alberto Salazar of the Un¬ 
ited States. It was set dur¬ 
ing the 1981 New York 
Marathon. It was ironic 
that the orgamsou of filie 
New York Marathon had 
not invited him. 

On the other hand, the 
organisers at Chicago had 
raised the total prize 
money by 115,000 doQara 
to attract the world’s top 
runners fixxn New York. 
They succeeded in dong it, 
but aU those superstars 
were humiliated by a num 
who was running his 
second marathon ever. He 
had not finished the ^t 
one. 

He is the first Briton to 
hold a marathon world re¬ 
cord, since Basil Heatly in 
1964. One of his mam com¬ 
petitors m Chicago was 
Geoff Smith, the runner-iq) 
m New York last year. 
Other leading challengers 




tMng to talw ttiM man In IS rounds’. HIS pratfietlon WM comet TIm diMipion ntopped Smith in thn 
12lh lound In his first dsMnes of the bilcrnational Boxina Fsdorallon’a hssvywslglit titls 
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John McEnroe wHi return to profOeslonei umnls thie week after Me ElHday 
auspenelon. The world’e top ranked player was auspended ahortly after wiiming 
the Stockholm Open-Scandinavian Championships. The suspension was 
originally for 42 days but It was relaxed provided McEnroe did not play any 
exhibitions for the 21 days 


were three Kenvans, 
Joseph Nzau the defending 
champion, Kiihard Kaitany 
and Gabnel Kainau The 
latter was visiblv hurt in a 
fall following <i tangle with 
South Nzau be<.anie lU and 
dropped out Lopez 
finisneu second and De 
CasteDa was third 
The V omen’s title went 
to Rofk Mota of Portugal, 


the bronze medallist at Los 
Angeles She clocked the 
seventh best time in 
women’s marathon Lisa 
Martin ot Australia and Ing 
nd Kristiansen of Norway 
took the next two places 
How could a novice cut 
the world mark bv 8 
seconds^ Steve Jones says 
he does not have the 
answer. So far nobody has 


come up with one either. 

Money is the name of the 
game in track and field as in 
any other sports jsnd games 
to^y Track and fidd offi¬ 
cials formalised the 
arrangement for a 16-meet 
international Grand Pnx 
competiUon which wiH offer 
more than half a milhon 
dofiars m prize money frmn 
next year. 'The exact figure 


IS 542,000 dollars. It is 
expected to supplement 
pnzes and appearance fees 
at these meets. Amateur 
athletes are authorised to 
win prizes as part of then- 
trust fund 

The events will b^ orga¬ 
nised by the International 
Amateur Athletic Federa- 
bon and is financed by Mo¬ 
bil Corporation, the IradUig ^ 
Intemabonal Oil Coitqiany. 
Mobil has been sponsonng 
a similar mdoor Grand Pnx 
senes ui the United States 
for the past few years 

The announcement was 
made at a luncheon m New 
Yoik featuring Carl Lewis, 
Edwin Moses, Eamonn 
Coghtan, -Valene Bnsco- 
Hookb and other leading 
track stars The cnrcuit wul 
begin with two meets m the 
United States next sprmg, 
the Bruce Jenner Classic m 
San Jose, CaMomia and die 
Prefontaine Classic in 
Eugene, Oregon, the ‘mec- 
ca’of Amencan track Then 
the caravan will move to 14 
venues in 12 European 
countries includmg the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslova¬ 
kia and Hungary 

On the agenda are nine 
men’s events and seven 
women’s events each year. 
There will be a differept set 
of events every other year. 
The top eight finishers will 
get points and the top six 
will collect cash pnzes 
ranging from 1,000 to 
10,000 dollars The top 
four finishers among men >. 
and women will collect t. 
bonuses or awards ranging 
from 5,000 to 25.000 dol¬ 
lars. 

It has been an open sec¬ 
ret that athletes have been 
receivmg huge sums m en¬ 
dorsements and appear- 
.ance money Cgrl Lewis is 
reported to collect at least 
500,000 dollars a year. The 
Grand Pnx cover is not 
gomg to do away with the 
und^-the-table payments 
at mtematKHial meets. 'TIbs 
year’s New York and Chi- V’ 
cago Marathons are the 
most <Avk)us proof for it 







Zaheer Abbas sums up the series in 
a conversation with Mudar Patherya 
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SPORTSWORLIX: Jt^ H 

tft» axrangen^ M serfef 

between India tmd Pm^ 

ymar? 


/^EER ABBAS: I do not thbik that 
we shaB be treating this event on an 
annual feature any ior^. People are 
losii^ interest. I thniJi if we i^y 
against eadi other once every twp 
years it would be better. 

Even the players are not bdng 
motivated adef]uateiy. Last year we 
went to India dayed at places like 
Nagpur and Jalandhar. 1 thiiw it wopld 
have been better if the nutches had 
been arranged for the regular Test 
centres, than these where 

Tests liad not been played for a very 
long time. Hfe direct result was that 
not only did we lose interest, Init so 
also did the spedatos. 

Why did the Pakmtma not object to 
centres t^e Nagpur and Jaiandbar 
then? 

WeB, we were not in any poshxm to 
teB the Indkns vdiich centres woidd 
be preferable to us. Mmeover, I think 
it is the duty of the dsyers to just 
^y—not question the suitability of 
Test venues. 

You mentifmed Nagpur and Jalandhar. 
The Indians could as easBy sin^ out 
Faisalabad, which is quite wanting 
tmly in accommodation but also by 
way of transport 

Wefl, when we went to India we had a 
lot of problems at the centres there. 
But we did not complain. It would 
have been useless to do so. We havd 



/M PpfealaiMd on a paifael pRdilndMi mad* 500. Wit haAfad MQontf 
and aaoradfliofa runa iMdno laaa wIelMa.” Mudasaar Msaar (iafiLand 
Qaalin.ttnar amwad 400 runi bahwan ttamaolvaa hi ttw aaeond Taat. 


to accept your country as it is. Similar* 
jy, we would want to be accepted just 
as we are. It doesn't mean that if we 
do not have five/four/three star hdt^ 
Test cricket should not be |^yed 
diere. It would be a waste of tune to 
complain about these things. 

In the series Just condv^ between 
bidk and Pakistan do you fed that 
Pakiatan was the better side? 

We proved it, didn't we? The only 
thing that was missing from eithmr 
side was, ci course, a matchwinning 
bo^er wd this was the only factor 
which did not bring about a residt 

How would you say that ymir side was 
stnmger? 

For two reasons maaily. We got Indk 
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out for 156 at Udiore and at Faisala- 
bad we got more runs than India. The 
Indi^ took us li^tly in the first 
innings al Lahore. Had we bowled 
better second time around we might 
have won the mateh. Then at Fais^> 
bad on a perfect pitch India made 500. 
We battM second and scored more 
runs losing less wickets. 

Also, if you notice that when we 
went to India last year we held the 
upper hand in most of the Tests. 
Starting fix)m Bangalore and going 
over to Jalandhar, we had hi^ier totals 
than In^. You could call it winning- 
draws. India, on the other hand, did 
not on a sin^e occasion show that 
they might have won any of the Tests. 

What do you think went wrong with 
Pakistan at Lahore after it had shot 
Jncha out for 156? Pakistan had almost 
won the Test by the end of tlx fourth 
day. 

The widcet became a bit easy, in fiict 
too slow. The ball was coming right 
<Hito the bat. Also we did not have 
Azeem Hafeez at his best as he was in 
the first innings. 

You have been criticised for throwing 
away a heaven-sent opportunity at 
Faisalabad of winning the Test Four 
Indians — Gavaskar, Kapil Dev. Patii 
and Sbastn —were on me iiyured list 
You could have terminated the Pakis¬ 
tan battmg 100 short and asked the 
Intkans to bat. A couple of break- 
througdis and the Indians mig^t not 
have been able to bat down to the last 
man. In fact, I have Raj Sin^ Dungar- 
jxir's version. He said that India would 
have been very bard press^ to save 
the Test had you declared at that 
tone. 

The Indians can safely say that In 
fact, it IS the Indians one should be 
blaming. If they at all wanted to win 
the Test why (fid they bat over into 
the third day? Since the 500 mark was 
just 20 runs away they could have 
declared at the end of the second day 
itself. On the third day (Friday) the 
match was starting at 9.30 am and 
there was a bit of dew to take 
advantage of. The Indians could very 
well have made use of that early on. 
The sun was also not shining very 
hard on that wicket. The moisture 
therefore took some time to evapo¬ 
rate but it was hardly utilised. 

Also, when Amarna^ was in charge 
later in the game he put on the off 


spiruier who bowled outside ffie off 
stun^ with six men on the off side. It 
didn’t appear as if they wantied IP £et 
Pakistan out. 


ovens tpaddy the hddstani batsmen, 
at that rate, augl^ have made 700 in 
no tune, you would have dedaredand 
ffjaf would lme^pt;d.theJadm/sMto 
tremble. 


But you haven't answered the ques¬ 
tion. With four Indians unaUe to bat, 
shall we assume, and Pakistan only 
100 runs behind, don’t you timk that 
there was a gamble to make tiie most 
of? 

I saw Patii at the ground on that 
particular day. To me he didn’t look ill 
or injured. Moreover, I would have 
preferred the Indians declaring at the 
end of the second day. The inefian 
bowlers also wasted quite a bit of time 
on the fourth and fifth days. ’The 
umpires complained on quite a few 
occasions but they continue just as it 
pleased them. At Bangalore if you can 
remember we had bowled 97 overs on 
one of the days. Here, the Indians 
since they had to bowl 77, questioned, 

I agree with Sunil Gavfi^e- 
kar. It would be a good 
thing to have neutral 
umpires in Indo-Pak Test ‘ 
matches. They have It In 
hockey and other disci¬ 
plines so why not In 
cricket? 


the use of bowling more than tte 
required number. TTie Indians did not 
want us to get runs fost on that sort of 
a wickeL Had they bowled overs a 
quicker rate we mi^t have got the 
runs at the n^t time and declared. 
Tliat could not come about though. 

The Indians alleged that you were 
guilty of negative cridket 

One should say that it was just the 
on>osite. As I said before what' 
was off spinner Gaekwad doing with 
six men on the off side? Why were the 
Indians taking so much time with their 
overs? were they talking after 
each ball? The next time we play the 
Indians we should be playing around 
80-90 overs a day. I think 77 a dky is 
too little, consoling that neiuier 
India nor Pakistan contains a genuine 
fast b<nvler. 

But don’t you fed that the ImSana had 
a reason to waste time, if they tSd so 
at all? Had they got thrpugfi their 


Hiat is not tlffi way of playing cricket. 
We are playing to entertain the 
peoffie. • 

Don’t you fed dedaring 100 iws 

sAort would have also beeman advan-^ 
tage? 

1 doubt it 

We saw that you did not bowl QatSron 
the second day. Now Qadir is yqur 
main attacking bowler. 

/ 

There’s a reason for that Both the 
batsmen, Patii and Shastn, were 
absohitdy set and they were hitting 
him very well. I was waiting for either 
of ttem to get out before using Qadir 
against a newcomer. When Patii .Was 
out I thought Qadir back and be 
picked up two wickets. 

I was also planning for the thir<w, 
Test 1 did not want to expose him t« 
the Indians. Even ^n, he got foutf^ 
wickets on that track at Faisalabad. 

One of the uitidsms levelled agamst 
the Pak BorndhaS been tiie Faisalabad 
wickeL It was dead, fn fact, almost 
1200 runs were scored and only 16 
wickets fell Don’t you fed that sudi 
strifts are much to the detruneacof 
^cricket in PaUstsai?' 

We won on that very track agaihst 
India in 1982-83. 

But at that tgne tbere'was Imran Khan j 
in your side, ' , . />, 

f* ** 

I tell you if we had'Imran. Khan thfPi 
time we would have won too> 

. . ■ . * 

They coiild hxvbpreps^ a tuti^ l&e 
at Lahore. ^ 

* \ 

But that' one didinotliblp the bowlers. 
But at teast more yddcetf fell.', 

• f ♦N*’ 

Hiat was because iir gating our,A00 
(}dd runs we threw aWay ow wifikets. 
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What ilo you Odak is the reason why 

laamhasaot pbyed m this senes? 

> \ 

I don^Moioir^nyth&i^b^^ hun. My 
knowledw about him is just restricted 
to vidiat appears in the newspapers, 
nothuig else. 

When he coukt play m the double- 
mcket tournament at Calcutta as well 
as tfte &Styajt'8e& benefit m February 
vhy did' Ik not play 'for Pakistan 
, ^gamst Ensfland m March? 

Imran would be the best judge 

Would you have him in the side purely 
as a batsman? 

There’s a big question mark about that 
too 

What did you think ofjaved Miandad's 
handling of the team whenever you 
were not thereon die Seld m the two 
Tests? 

He has done very well. Just see the 
results: he was responsible for bowl¬ 
ing India out for 156 at Lahore. That 
^e bowlers bowled well is to Mian- 
dad’s credit somewhat. I'd say that if 
some captains are unlucky it does not 
necessai^y mean that they are not 
good enough Javed is an attacking 
captam and this is very good for 
Pakistan cricket. He handled the side 
very wel 

* 

Wiat did you thaik of the umpamgm 
the senes? Was it satisfactory? 

> Yes, It was very satisfactory. 

Better than other lado-J^ senes? 

. ^ wouldn’t want to answer something 
■^^e that.- 

The Indian cafgabi was of the qtanha 
that neutral umfaring should be intro¬ 
duced fx hAhPiak Tessfs 6wn now 
■ on. 


I agree with'him. R would be a good 
thni^ to have neutral umpires in our 
Test niatdies. They have n fti hodt^ 
and other dbcfdbnes, so vdiy not ki 
cricket? When CBve'l^yd was there 
in Ifid& he saijd he hko not seen such 
Doin’ uRviring ever. Whm Gavaskv 
Bad talean hia^side to Aiutralia scrnle 
*%ears ago be'WlOEbd but in (he middle 
Ti^faTeet Whenhidb went to Engtand 
Vhey Saad tbst they iBd' not a 


pardcylar umpire. So why not have 
neutral umtwes so that nobody can 
oomplain? *, , 

But even if you bad a West Indian 
standing m Tests between India and 
Pakistan a wouldn't necessarily mem 
that there would be no errors. 

That’s n^t as umpires ate after all, 
human beings. Yet we would be com- 
plamuig less with neutral supervision. 
It IS something Gavaskar has begun 
talking about now and that we have 
been talking about for years. 

You Said that you were sabsSed with 
die umnuing this senes. Does that 
mean tnat there were no bad dea- 
sions? 

One or two bad decisions are there in 
any series anywhere m the world 
Some went against us this time, some 
apinst India. 

Which went against Pahstm? Could 
you mention a couple? 

I wouldn’t want to mention that. 


Gavaskar said that the Pakistam 



pf negirtlvtt erlek«t Why 
' w#rftUiey taking so much 
time with their overs? 



• «• V 

umpiring ‘foemeiBtate^ mi phOr 
pbimed’This atearrs that me uapkm 
‘ivere bridhd iy tbe reumBosr^ V 

N(ft by the team but by the Soef^ I 
think that » what he inealt. (b b 
such a great player but this stawontf 
was a bid one finsn his side. We^tpdaT 
say anything diout the unndriigii 
India when I knew that therp ngd bum 
soine umpiring errors. ’, ; 

Gomg bade a tat, you dSd say apma^ 
dang about the unviringat BaagdotH 
when Gavaskar clm^deted be can^gf 
m the second intmgs. > 

Yes, but nothing against the umpires^ 
In foct, I said that the un^iiring wap 
good even though I know vriiat goep 
(Ml over there. But 1 wouldn’t mie 
Bked to say something about ‘the 
Indian Board. 

Gavaskar has directly accused the 
Pakistm Board M trymg to dieat’ 

Yes, that is right 

Why hasn't the Board taken serkaia 
offence to that that? 

I think they ihall Write to the Indiaii 
Board. 

One of the things noticed whSe Gpek- 
wad was walk^ back in the second 
tuangs at Lah^ was that some 
Pakistani players used foul laoffmge. 

I wasn’t present there so 1 would nd 
be able to say what happened. But IJdP 
tune I noticed that vriienever the 
Indians were on the field they 
fonny noises. 

By futmy mases do you mean abaaive 
wads? 

(uhmm)...Yes, maybe. Ttey were ext 
changing words with my bo^ and I dkt 
not want my idayers to answer badt to 
them. 

Do you dank diat one of the reasaos 
for das IS dud Irraan is no hanger in dtp 
Pakistan side and no one can retaSate 
anymore. 

Perhaps that is the reason. Earfier 
whenever someone used to hit him for 
four the next ball used to be some¬ 
thing different Imim would then say: 
'Where is (hat shot gone now?’ It is 
now rile reverse. 
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There is no base for the 




Winner of junior Wimbledon and French Ofjen titles in 1979, 
Ramesh Kmhnan was hailed as one of the rising stai^^of ^orld 
temm. Five seasons later Krishnan &ally beguixMjbfe;^ 

to that early piomisel While he has still hot reached theliei^^ 
attained by his illustrious father, he has just completed his best 
year on the professional circuit. He spoke to Partab Ramdiand 
in Madras taking a brief break from the game that is paM- r 

of his family heritage 


^rOU seem to be doing vay weU on 
W tile circuit tins year. How would 
you rate your perlonnance? 

Hiis has undoubtedly been my best 
season ever since I sUuted idaying on 
the inteinatkmal circuit in 1978.1 have 
scored a number of notable victories 
and on performances and results 1 
haven’t enjoyed a better year. 

< What would you say are the reasons 
for your doing so well? 

WeD, first and foremost, I suppose 
k /would be greater experience, i am 
not feel^ my way around anpiore 
on the circuit I have been piay^ for 
some six years now and experience is 
dways boieficiaL Seomdly, I feel that 
the time I have been spending with 
Harry Htqxnan has done my ^ame a 
worid of good. I spent about ei^t to 
ten weeks in his camp at Florim and 
kie stint there has definitely improved 
my game, puticulariy my net game. 
Hopman, in spite of ms age. is a v(^ 
sharp observer and is quidc to point 
out defects. I giKss a third reason for 
doing so well is that I am a fitter 
persoi now. 

' txokmg forward to next month's 
Dam Qgi Saai between the US and 
Sweden which way do y<Hi think it wH 
go? 

ft should be an interesting match 
with the US having the edge. McEn¬ 
roe should be diffi^t to beat whatevr 


er surface the Swedes choose to play. 
And you have got to give Connors at 
least one singles match. Even if Wilan- 
der touches top form there is always 
the formidable US doubles team of 
McEnroe and Fleming to clinch , the 
issue. 

Ixxddng further ahead to next year. 
Wat do you reckm are our dances 

r ' ist in the opening rtmd of 

1985 Davis Cup/, 

*1 sincerely feel we have a' good 
chance of winnii^. The Itafiaq players, 
Paraiatta and Camadloti, are essen^f 
ly slow court i^ers and having Uk 
imtch on the Calcutta South Chid) 
grass will certamly be advantageous to 
us. Grass is l^y's best surmce and;, 
ail dnngs considered 1 wmild $ay we' 
have edge. „ 

If we beat Italy, cm next (^^xxients 
are Sweden. Now wh&i tia draw was 
Erst announced no one m his rifdd 
mind seemed to gwe us a chance 
against Sweden. ESit since then a kit 
ms happened. You have beaten FKSan- 
der and Vmy has ^ the better of 
Sundstpom. Doesnf that augur meff 
fix’ us? 

1 suppose it does, but firanldy I have 
not give it any thought Let us get 
over the Italian hurdle first 

I . ' 

Speaking of Sweden, to what do 
you atoibate the suddai rise of so 
many, tap notch ytmg pky&rs mtimt 


Jarryd. ' " 

Bjorn Borg, is obviously one 
reason. One outstandiiig player like 
him is the inspiratioir mr a host of 
youngsters. Secondly, ihat 

Sweden has made the Davis Cup final 
for the second successive year has 
been an encouraging factor. M(»e 
imiMrtant they have an exo^ent 
junior development pr(#amme. and < 
that is paying dividends. .: „ T t T 

What you wm the Jtador Wanblei-- 
don m 1979, q kk was eitpected. oC 
yoOL 'Critks say you lave not Sved tgi' 
te;tiat early prmisdl Wiatia yom 
hMt assessmentofejjqSWSiftr..”: 

*Wdl. poliaps ytfU ImVe aimwetedT 
that question yourself—too mydi was 
eiqiected of me! But serioa^, I- 
sincerely feel I have luk dode batiljC I 
mean, people sitting imln^ .dmtv 
iqiow what it is likewout there on thb 
circuit Tennis is bo(Hiiji$..an(i Ib^ " 
dke a lot of finej^ym ooiimqi W 
thick arid fost StiO I have won some 
tournaments, done well in others like., 
reaching the send final o(; final I am 
current^ tanked 23 in the ATP raidc* 
ings. All ri^t, maybe oot.Qaah 
or lllfilander whoot 49 or 20 have 
nwde a bigger inuiSct But thenixavbe 
I am a late developer and I seem to be 
Ittttihg better , and bettm*. Alter dt.t 
Arthur Adie won Vlfimbledoa ed^ 
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was 32, so maybe my best is yet to 
come 

Here I would also like to say that 
critics—whether mine or anyone 
else's—are not rational. If 1 wui a 
good match the praise is i^dy and 
maybe wqustified. If 1 lose a match I 
was not expected to lose then the 
cntiasm is harsh and also utqustified. 
Here I follow a very good saying that 
is heard often around the circuit. “In 
victory you are not as good as they 
say you are. in defeat you are not as 
bad as they say you are”. 

Maybe the cntiasm against you is 
because of the fact that you have not 
done very well m the lag tournaments 
bke Wanbledon or the US Open^ 

Wimbledon and the US Open are 
not the only big tournaments. Take 
the ToWo tournament held last 
month. That was a big one with 
MlTilander, Connors and Lendl taking 
part and the total prize money offered 
was among the biggest bemg offered 
nowadays. I beat Wilander and 
reached the semi finals. Still if you 
want to consider the US Open, well, I 
did reach the quarter finals there m 
1981 before losing to McEnroe in four 
sets. And at Wanbledon 1 have made it 
to the thufd round often and then have 
lost to players ranked hi^r than me 
I have r^y suffered very few bad 
defeats—1 mean losing to players 
ranked below me. And after all as I 
keep repeatuig maybe my best is yet 
to come. Maybe, my showmg this 
year is a pomter 

What kind of surface do you rebsh 
playmg on most^ 

Very soon after I started playing on 
the uitemational circuit, 1 found slow 
clay courts most suited to my type of 
rame based chiefly on ground strokes 
ftom the baselme. But now I have 
been playing a lot on synthetic courts 
and I have been playmg a lot of mdoor 
tennis. Nowadays, there are vanous 
types of hard courts all over the world 
and so I have been neglecting clay 
But I feel It has made me a better all 
Court player After ail, one must learn 
to play well on all types of surfaces; 
only then can you b^ome a complete 
player. 

Turning to the fume front, the 
future ot Indian tennis seems to be 
bleak at the sense that there seem to 


be no good layers capable of taking 
over nom the present Davis Cup 
squad which is getting on in years. 
\^t can and should be done to have a 
smooth transition to a new set of 
players^ 

Why don’t you put this question to 
the All India Lawn Tenms Associa¬ 
tion’ It is their responsibility Howev¬ 
er, 1 must share the mood of gloom 
since there seems no base for the 
improvement of the game m this 
country While tennis has developed m 
other countries we seem to have 
stagnated Tennis is big business 
abroad with sponsors vymg with one 
another to promote the game 1 am 
sure sponsors can be got here too if 
the AILTA makes an attempt. There 
IS no use comfortmg ourselves by 
saymg that India is ranked nmth 
among 118 tennis playmg nations. 
What is our record of development’ If 
Vgay came up it was chiefly because of 
his mother or if I have been able to 
make the grade it is because of my 
fother 

From what I gather there is no 
attempt to make tennis attractive 
here My sister Gown who plays m 
the local tournaments tells me that 
even the National Championship has 
lost its importance and prestige I 
remember when I used to play m the 
nationals m the Seventies, there used 
to be a lot of zest and the competition 
was keen Now the best players aU 
compete abroad smce there is no pomt 
m playing the nationals Which means 

I must share the 
mood of gloom 
since there seems to 
be no base for the 
improvement of the 
game in this 
country. While 
tennis has 
developed in other 
countries, we seem 
to have stagnated, i 
am sure sponsors 
can be got here too if 
the AILTA makes an 
attempt 


you have a situation where the best 
player does not wm the natkxials. 

I am tempted to mark the dedme qf 
Indian tennis smce the advent of tte 
open game m 1968. The qpen game 
brou^t more tournaments, more 
money, more sponsors. And this » 
not a coincidence The record wffl 
bear me out. Before 1968 India had 
made the mter-zone final repeatedly. 
We even made the challenge roum 
once What are our Davis Cup 
achievements smce then? Look at the^ 
progress made by countries him 
Sw^en, Czechoslovakia and Prance. 
These countries were no great names 
m tennis m the Sixties and lagged 
behmd India Now where are we and 
where are they’ 

But the AILTA has now a junior 
development programme and P L 
Reddy, the new secretary, is confi¬ 
dent of implementing it. 

1 would not want to say anything 
about Mr Reddy smce it is only a few 
months smce he has taken over as 
AILTA secretary. I also don’t doubt|- 
the fiict that the AILTA has ambitious|i 
programmes to develop juraors. But 
there just seems to be no concerted - 
execution of such plans. 'There is no 
pomt m saymg that ‘this will be done’ 
or ‘we will soon be doing that’. I would 
prefer it if the AILTA does some¬ 
thing, pi rnlui os a couple of top notch 
youngsters and then announce proudly 
‘we have done this’ or Ve have 
accompbshed that’. It is always better 
to talk after accomplishing somethmg 
rather than talk before achieving 
things What is needed is a soundo’ 
base, maybe a junior development 
programme along the Imes of Sweden. 

If there are ten good players, out oi 
these there are bound to emerge fiv^ 
good players, and out of these aga%,;, 
there is bound to emerge one out^ 
standuig player. 

Wlhit <11 e low uimieduite pLins^ 

*1116 whole of December I will be 
playmg tournaments m Australia be¬ 
fore flymg back to Madias for a slKst 
vacatioh Then I take*^ff m January 
agam to tackle next year’s arcmt 

One Snal question Do you see airr 
immediate threat to John McEnroe s 
supremacy? 

No, not at least for aimther yeaky 
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Wait... think awhiie 

This the second in the series of opinion polls. Doubtl&ss, in the last three months 
or more, one has argued endlessly on the state and future of Indian cricket: “That 
was certainly not Ibw.” “Oh gawd not another draw.” “What! All out 156?” 
This feature is dedicated to the person who, in the end, matters most 
in Indian cricket—the spectator. 



1. The implementation of neutral umpires for Test 
matches 

□ IS a good idea and should be expenmented with 

□ IS against the spirit of the game and its tradition, and 
should not be expenmented with 

□ IS not feasible for many reasons 

2. In the recent outburst against Pakistani umpires by 
Sunil Gavaskar 

□ the umpires concerned were i^^itainly iheatmg 

□ the umpires concerned committed genuine human 
mistakes 

□ the umpires concerned did not make any mistakes at 
aU. 

3. In the umpiring controversy, Sunil Gavaskar 

□ was wrong in accusing the Pakistani umpires and their 
Board. 

□ was absolutely nglit in accusing the Pakistani umpires 
and their Board. 

□ should have settled the matter behind closed doors with 
their Board 

4. The Man of the Match award at Lahore should have 
gone to 

□ Azeem Hafeez. as presented. 

□ MohmderAmamath, who made a match-saving cen¬ 
tury. 

□ Zaheer Abbas or any other cricketer. 

5. Test matches between India and Pakistan should be 
held 

□ every year to better relations between the two 
countries. 

□ every two years to allow other countries to be 
accommodated into the programme. 


□ every three years or more to retain interest in such 
contests. 

6. Sunil Gavaskar, who has played more than 100 Teste 
for the country. 

□ IS the best-ever Indian batsman. 

□ IS not the best-ever Indian batsman. 

□ very difficult to say anything 

7. The reason why Indian players are not doing well af 
Test level 

□ 18 because thev are not fit / professional enou^. 

□ IS because they are playmg too much cricket these 
days 

□ IS because they are just not good enough 

8. India’s winning the World Cup in 1983 

□ was a fluke. Hence, in a sense, a tragedy, 
n was no fluke. Hence, well deserved. 

□ was a delicate mixture of both. 

9. The Indian captain for the Pakistan tour should have 
been 

□ Kapil Dev, who won us the World Cup. 

□ as appouited : Sunil Gavaskar. 

_ _ _ ■ ■ _ — 1^ - iti 1 I III i'*5 

□ neither of the two. 

10. Competitive cricket in this modem age 

□ should be restricted solely to one-day cricket, doing 
away with Tests. 

□ should be restricted to Tests only. 

□ should be a judicious mixture of both. 

.■ .- T-'.-—nt -T 1^ - . - - --r-n —r 

Tude the boxes you &ida]mf^xckite. Mail to 
OpMooPoU, SporUwoiwt fPrantOaSarkarStFeet, 
OikatiaTOOOOi, The results shall be jxMslxd in <me of 
our forthcoming issiKS. 
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Zol a and |he media juggernaut 

•Mw» .»iiii y »*i>. "r II iinw '-irir- -- rTr i rMWi m ** \f - - ».k . 

Loi^h Sfianha explains howiSe two are ititefliriKed 


W ILL the world media please 
leave, Miss^ Budd ak«e? - 

i'ateer ofTafflTSStCeCBanaJlr^ 
athlete but "also chived a teenier 
(Miss Budd is only 18) of a normal 
peaceful life by thirowinK her into a 
whirlpool of controversies. 

The only beneficiaries of th^ Budd 
controversy have been the Britislv 
tabloid DmyMaii and* Sout^'lUriV 
caV 'sports officials. . 'Hie" pai^’^ 
Mail’ Kot the exclusive rij^ts—till 31 
October 1984—to whatever Miss 
Budd said or wanted to say publicly 
and the South African spurts officials 
found in her an effective newsmaker 
to'keep reminding the world of their 
Country s existence on the sportsmap. 

Budd first hit the headlines on 
J«nnuary 5 this year by improving the 
j women’s 5,(X)()m world record to 
l.'>:(il.83 in a South Afncan meet. 

■ Tliis obviously was not ratified by the 


International Amateur Athletic Fed¬ 
eration as no world records registered 
within South JMrka are recognised in - 
view of the-ebuntry’s aparthe^.palL-'. 
des. .t. ~ ' 

Was this performance good for her 
or bad? It now appears to have been 
the worst thing that could have hap¬ 
pened to any biding sportsperson. It 
catapulted h^ into the international 
limelight altd' heapei.her with more 
problems than she-eould cope' with.. 

Jhe most unfortunalfe offshoot of' 
this was that it made her dream of 
winning an Olympic gold medal in I-os 
Angeles. The frail (40kg; 5T") bes¬ 
pectacled political science student 
from Bloemfonteinliad .no option .but 
to migrateTfli a coTjjjtJT which is in the • 
Olympic foldr 

Her paternal Tj^andfather was a 
Londoner and her'father. Frank, held 
a British ^ssport. Frank Budd sot in 
motion the', wheels of migration to 


Great Britain. The' Daily Matf, one 
of the many British tabloids which 
thrive on sensadonaiism, quick to 
realise the 'newypotential of Miss' 
Budd and qmetly had her imported .to 
Great Britain.... 

The Daily Mail's role in bring¬ 
ing the athlete to a country which is a 
Sbnafide member of the OIjmpic 
fraternity is laudable but its handling of 
the talent had left an unsavory taste. 
The paper’s paranoid obsession witti' 
exclusivety prevented the athlete 
from feeling her way around in a new 
society. Budd was only supposed to 
speak to the . Daily Mail and this 
denied her a chance to clear the 
controversies which were rapidly 
building around her. ... !' 

The editor of the Daily Mail Sir 

David English had put his august office 
to good use and Miss Budd’s immigra¬ 
tion application was processed in a 
record ten days. 


I . 
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Zola Butfd will] her coactt Pieter Uibueehagne al a pceae. confaienet toJOalo 






uavta waoduigion, iimnist9tK»t 
Piaster, «q4av!^ the umtsual liui^ 
m processing Miss Budd's ap|^UbiW> 
eaid: is an exceptional girl ” But 

jnot many people were impressed by 
tMs argument and,'’IW$$''BUaa''\v3^.'< 
often heckled by anti>apartheid 
groups. 

Denis Howell, former British Minis¬ 
ter for Sports and the curmit Labour 
spokesman rni immigration,^ alleged; % ■ • 
think it is an outrs^-^t in. th&.. 
interests of a new8p^)er, procedures * 
ym one of the hi^st dep^iehts of 
iyiA'Xe can be manipulated.” 

> Miss Budd neither had anything to 
do with her spe^y migration nor Mras. 
duectly respcmsible for the trauma of ’ 
other British 3,000m. contenders fcV'» 
Los Angeles, like Jane Furiiiss.wbdT 
stood to lose her place in the -Briti^" 
squad after she had given up her job 
to prepare for the Olympics. But the 
fault, if at all there was one, did not lie 
with Miss Budd but with the British 
Amateur Athletic Board, the British 

Olympic Association <and others-... 

Miss Budd was'onb of. the tbcee 
South- Africa-bom runners, including''* 
former 1500m runner Sydney Maree,- • 
'vho took part m the L.A. Games. • 
yMaree could not participate due to an 
ibury and Miss Budd’s campaign en¬ 
ded in a mid-race collision with Mary 
Decker in 3t)00m. 

The young girl who had then just 
started gaining the sympatliy of her 
British colleagues became a villain in 
the eyes of the American press for . 
knoclong off the American darling, 
Mary Decker, whose outbursts did 
little to soothe the shattered girl. 

The journey after- this episode has 
not.l^C^ any smoother..for.Miss Budd, 
wh© HI sheer despefatiQfijghwn^ to, ' 
SoiitK. Africa to get some-respite. 












of beini 


Buthas she fouiid ^]£^ce-m the - C^per have to be at iwme 

Her (iuBritain) to get a Briti^Meinatjon- 


Vinth formwiVHm hMvywtiglWb^^ 

being a fraud and Nigel plied, for' South African c 


y^t^iiig mother, Tossie, who is suf- 
-Cring from a blood aitmedt and arthri¬ 
tis does not want her dau]^^ to gst 
back,.Tbe South African«tgimiwtions 


al vest and be selected for British 
internatibnal meets.” 

•" -T]ie irony of the,entire episode has 
b^ that so fiur no comment has been 


^ ^ MltoBi^. 'JitJhcpming from' MiaS„:^. Some 

She has ^ front page-stuff the vice pf^ent of the 

j^uary tbs year a^ recently Bie Soufh ^can Afhletic-EWon, Jannie 


She has been front page-stuff-sinee 
January this year and recehtljr Ihe 
Press Club of South Africa nominated 
her the ‘Newsmaker of the Year'. If 
there has ever bedn a ri^culous 
award, then this is it 

Addi^ to the athlete’s trauma are 
the cecmit statemente of Rams- 
"-amy, (diairman oQdie non-racial. 
Otympic Cotnmitteer ^nd British 
t^ ^AtMetic Boa^ official N^l 


Momberg, said: t^Zba disillusicHied 
with people ai^ was not happy 
abroad.” 

On other occasipndLthe media has 
quoted ‘clese-sourcest nr the ffimily 
that Miss BhMJja'-demuncing her 
^British cKizenrf^j^r.^X 
^ At the time otgoif^ to'press, the 
latest issue of Titne rmigazBie has an 


plied, for' South African citizenship. 
Such a move will automatically render 
her ineligible for international, parti-, 
cipation. ' ■ - 

So for the only answer from Miss* 
Budd has been her refusal to conqiete 
in an international meet in South 
Africa on November 10. this would 
have disqualified her from the interna¬ 
tional arena. 

Whatever step Miss Budd ultimate¬ 
ly takes, it will be forced upon her by 
two different schools of thousht. She 
has been tnercitessly ground to tlie 
dust by opposing sets of forces. 

To end. 1 quote a recent statement 
of Waddmgtotu 'I am sorry for the i^l. 

I think shehad an awftil lot to put up 
whh. If any .suffered firenn fascism. 
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Channon, the cannon 

Lawrie McMenemy on the oldest striker in the First Division 


N one of the First Division stars I He is an exceptionally strong- 
have worked with have provided nunded, forthnght man, and such 
a more comprehenhive lest at mv charactenstics led him mto conflict 
man mj^gcAicflt ahiOty than Mick with me on a number -of occasions 
Channon. ^ when we worked together at South- 







ampton. But I didn’t mind that be¬ 
cause 1 appreciated that h^’s atti¬ 
tude stemmed from the fret that, like 
most top-class footballers, he set hi^ 
standards and had a fierce determina¬ 
tion to succeed. , 

These qualities explam why Mick,* 
tte oldest central striker in the First 
I^vision (he will be 36 next month) 
has made such a big impact at Nor¬ 
wich. 

Through his stature and personal¬ 
ity, Mick seems to have had the same 
stimulating effect on the mood m 
Norwich’s dressing room as has Paul 
Marmer on that-in Arsenal’s His 
influence on the field was highlighted 
recently when he scored his 221st 
League goal, and made one for John 
Deehan in Norwich’s 2-0 wm over 
Queen's Park Rangers 

Mick has had two spells at South¬ 
ampton dunng my 11 years at the 1 
club At the tune I became manager in I 
19'it3, he was an established England^ 
star and, to me, the most exciting - 
forward m Bntain through his ability to 
exploit the space between opposing 
defenders and their goal-lme 

But, because of his talent—his 
tremendous athleticism and in bom 
techmcal attnbutes—1 found it difficult 
to get hun to extend himself m train¬ 
ing. He didn’t appreciate that it was 
necessary few him to be totally con- 
mitted m training, for the benefit of 
other members of the team, and that 
mevitably led to some friction be¬ 
tween us. 

Despite all this, though, we have / 
always had a lot of respect for each 
other and, uideed, this is reflected byr- 
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the fret that Mick was happy to return 
to Southampton after his three years 
(1977-L979) with Mamrhester City. 

Feeling that he needed a bigger 
stag^, Mck started pressing for a 
transfer m the 1975!'76 season. I 
remember that, immediately before a 
match HuH City, Mnpk turned down 
the chance to become team captam, 
explamuig: ‘Tm so mtent on ieavuig 
Southampton diat my mmd wouldn’t 
“' ho on It” 

1 gave the job to Peter Rodrigues 
aiMC of course, with Southampton 
WBuiBig the F.A. Cup that seastm, tijP 
had the honour of recmving the tre^v 
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iom the Queen. No disrespect to 
’eter, but I stiQ feel a httle saa when I 
innk of Mick—a SoudaunphMi man 
hrou^ md through—nusang out on . 
iiat experience. 

Mick s attitude towards football 
Jieonsts and tactical {dans didn’t ex¬ 
actly help him establish a rapport with 
Manchester City’s manager Malcolm 
\liison and, indeed, 1 think that Midi’s 
experiences at City made him more 
itppreciative of my methods. 

I gave Mick a free transfer for the 

iple reason that the time was right 
lo give youngsters such as Danny 
Wallace and George Lawrence an 
extended run m the first team, and 
;here was no way I could have put a 
'ootballer of Mick’s statme—and 
nore specifically his eanung power— 
n the reserves. 

Knowing him as I do, I am not m the 
oast surprised that Mick, after short 
Spells with Newcastle and Bristol 
lovers, has forced himself back mto 
he Fust Division limelight 

Like a lot of outstanding footballers. 
Mick can be rather mtolerant of the 
nistakes of less talented team-mates 
ind I have known hun to be quite 
'''uial in his admonishments to mex- 
^;^enced youngsters. It was the 
;ame with other strqng-mmded and 
outspoken Southampton men such as 
Ted MacDougall, Kevin Kee^ and 
Alan Ball 

His willingness to air his views, no 
natter how controversial, was iltus- 
'.rated by his vehement cntiasm of 
2n{dand manager Ron Greenwood oa 
rv dunng the 1982 World Cup m 
'spam I felt Mick was out of order, if 
3 nly because he had no ex{)enence Of 
he problems that Greenwood and 
3 ther managers fece, and Ron had 
^ood cause to be incensed by his 
.onunents 

In feet, I was rm the BBC “panel of 
Experts’’ at that time and, unknown to 
ne, they sent Ron a transcript the - 
3pinions I’d exinressed to show that 
lot everyone on TV was havmg a go 
It him! 

Handling men like Chaonon can be 
ike walking a iightroife ^ managers 
oust strike the diffimt balance be- 
ween allowing them to express them- 
^ves without it detracting from the 
authority. 

It’s unpoitant to baYft,A df 
lumour. For exanqile. duriiwa deee- 
^eason tour of the United Sates JQSSL 
lay before w6 were due to leavejfcw 
'oric for ani^ber dty, I raninded aS. 
ne {dayers at tho didx^nde #bicb 
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llwt O lwe iiw ood; fled good cauei IQ 


states that 


th^ had t 
collar ^ he. Channon 
Balt tiuned up weanne s 
Uvonni 


) travel m a 
Keegan^ and 
shirts wfth a 
(Xillat and tie actualN pihited on them. 
Ok,'they were dbng the nucky ft 
bit.«but I just laughed it aside. 

In the final redcorang, thougtv.a 
manaiKiMiot onhr Has to manage, 
be seeiTlo be ddjftg 9o. That's why.- 
vdiile let sometme like 


Mkk Channb&Jillve bfe diy, i would 
never be reticent about ttnq^ trang 
hun that I ^Bdn't agree, dnfi that we 
would be dofog tl^ my my, 

Afi teams need a Kfick Channon, but 
not too-mariy oflbein: It tgks tut 
d^mi^w^feitogJStel wsjjad -him, 
'JEwpn ond'wH-m ouc 3 redW- 
rMiin...'aiid itllardlx'dlltBpced my 
grey 


** S,^ V. » IjMt 
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Everton returns to glory 




T he leadership of the English First 
Division has moved once more to 


Premen 

First, they won the F A Cup and were 


■ Division has moved once more to ,runners-up to Liverpool in the Leagui 
Merseyside. No. it isn't Uverpool^t ,Cup. That was last season. TV' 

nnf Ia'" fKAir atv»K ntvalo -■ -« _ 


leaf^ not yet. lUa.'their arch rivals 
Ever^ whohaverepla^ Arsenal at 
tfie tdp by bea&ig Leicester 3-0. 

Everton, having last won the Foot¬ 
ball League in 1970, are likely to 
emulate their previous feat after a 
decade and more in the doidrwns. 
Merseyside, during this period, be¬ 
came.i^onyiftbus wiili^ red shirts 
of Liverpool.- Now, jj seems, the Wife, 
shirts of Everton are once again on 
the rise. 

Under the guidance of Howard Ken¬ 
dall, a member of the victorious Ever^ 


opened the newijiu^XljeatingJiver- 
pool in the Charity^^ and thpri^- 
ter have looked hling^ for success. 

Leicester i^re overwhelmed with 
clinical precision, patieiKe and style, 
three qualities whiim distinguish cham¬ 
pions from the rest. It is e^ days 
yet, but soccer.-.piindits, inehiding 
Everton themselSEOSIlte smpnsed 
if they do not wrr on^- of-ih?;gMe’s 
major honours. 


.. Arsenal with injury problems lost to 

Under the guidance of Howard Ken- Manchester United for whom Gordon 
dall, a member of the wtorious Eve^ Strachan performed with artistry and 
ton sijfe of 1970, thd Current team- -nnspiration. United appeared .toL-fiave 
-4iave started the cUmb ba^rto:ilk:iltr:r^ out (d tibeii^ettai^-iiBtciri^n 


Everton drubbed them twice witlun a 
week. Psychologically, it was impor- 
'•tant-that they did. hi sport, too, mind 
..often triumphs over- matter. 

lArsenhLhaveijsfrudc an indifferent 
■streak, as all clubs invariably do in a 
long season. It will be a test of 
character more than skifi—which tltay 
have in abundance—to see v^ther 
. they, can sh^e off their g^oom and 
-recapture, their .winning ways. They 
are» -after-«H,'-only a point behkid 
EVertcdi. Both have played 13 match¬ 
es and have 26 and 25 points, respec¬ 
tively. 

The gunners, however, suffered a 
shock-defeat in the League Cup when 
-.they, were-beaten-'2-3 by Oxford 
UnitedL(dihfi.SeconiLDivi8i^ Thm 
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aze obviously no easy pickings in 
En^Bsh footbidl. wtudi nr ^ctth must 
be die hardest in the woridi 
Mandiester Untted, after a brief 
hiccup, are dose to the leaders with 
23 points and Tottenham are im¬ 
mediately bdund with 22. Shdfidd 
Wednesday, second rnily a wec^ or so 
ago, have shaped to fifth p^, dunks 
to a 1-2 defeat by NorwidL 
Spurs lost 2-3 to West Br om wic h 
Albion, with Roberts and hflOer hav^ 
i a poor game and John Ctfisdozie, thev 
nippy Nigerian winger only comatg 
into his own m the mal quarter ol the 
afternoon with a thnD^ gpsL By 
then, It was all over, bar the Sbouting. 

West Bromwich under the mpert 
eye of Johnny Giles, once a Leb^Star 
m the halcyon days of Don Rqyk, la a 
fine tactician, wtm explq^ the'abffito 
and talent available to 1^ to Ilie fuD. 
Thus, Mackenzie m midfield, Cross 
and Thompson upfront and l^nnett, 
Robertson and Statham m defence, 
hamed and plagued their visrtors sod 
came out deservmg wmners,^ 
bverpod beat Stodt 1^ f HiUtuy 
goal Are they sbwly mdmg thev 
feet? Since the return of lad and 



> their magnificoit 3-0 victmry over 
' Benfica in the Eurcqiean Cup^ 
performances have cgRled gpeator 
conviction. Liverpool now stand 12di 
in a table of 22, whereas ten days ago 
they were third firom bottcan. 

, But they have yet to recover their 
full bloom. They lostto Tottemiatn ^ 
a single goal in the CUR ^vhica 
Liverpool had nude Own 1^ 
winning it four times nmnfiig, Kevet: 
theless, they have chscovmed some 
rhythm and Graeme Souness who 
watched them fday at Alffield agautst 
Benfica fdt that ferfcqmerside M 
got It ng^t. We shufhavo'to^aaait^and * 
see. . - - 


St(^e Cito still languish at'the foot 
' of the First Diviwm andoaecan saf^ 


' of the First Diviwm andoaecan safdy 
bet that not tody are tll^ttdeiatkgl 
contenders, hut.diBt they w3l tkmiiite- 
ly be gi^ down at m end 
^son. fliey .JflBJCVooiped._Ti|tT 

have no monersndWHUtttde to buy 
new piayeri*: ^ 

_Watford arcT'a place dbove fti^ 
They drew 3-3 withlpswidL adeK^ 
mg tie by an aocountoT-die aott that 
carries enough pessittLSp*^l||ye'tte 
crowd standmg on taegee toiotoini 'v 
and shouting hesdff^fitli^^ 
Ludier Bli^pfrJplm 'Bai^ im 
their nudut. Watfoi4-4aasL.*<aui«lp. 

'emerge thek dbifc tiftOMd ilM. 
thesedaya. They lucre too ^todtceaa 
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to stay mthek present lowfy^positioiLr 'toonqiiofnr-^ 
hi the Second IHvisiixi, toe leadem to ScoSi^ Aberdeen maintained 
aee (hdbrd, udw had that sorpr$B}8VUfldtll^^.ihl^^ tl^ Frenuer 
win fiver Araenitl ’itL the League et ttir*" i. ; f:/t?y ltootidHhteir de wi&'lfiber- 
One can see itoy. — ^Shn vw' ptoE^med, becdfisd'Celtic 

- Seaead ato Fortsmouth and inl|]g«;.stoto xaiiipi0bed‘h2 byMorten Cel- 
thinl place aiftj^nnjRghfmsC^i now' ^-eemsBi-second and Rangers are 
mpagedjwjm Saunders, once to third ilter their goafiess draw with 
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The Marvin Hagler 
of cricket 

A profile of Gordon Gteenidge, the most 
attacking batsman in the world 


B owlers with any sense don’t 
mess around with Gordon 
Greenidge 

Regaled as the most effective 
attacking batsman m the world, 
Greenidge will punish minimal devia¬ 
tions of length and hne without re¬ 
morse, and with a power dually 
unequalled ui the modem game. 

Greenidge, who has the hour-glass 
figure of ^e perfectly-proportioned 
nMdleweight boxer, conveys a sense 
of delight when conducting brutal de¬ 
molitions of bowbng attacks He 
seems to smile when he tuts you for 

He will certainly have good cause 
for dation if he produces his best form 
la the Austraha-West Indies Test 
senes which started on November 9 
at Perdi 

It has been billed as “The World 
Championship of Test cncket” and the 
West Indies, having preceded their 
5-0 whitewash of En^and this sum¬ 
mer with a similarly climcal annihila- 
tKHi of Australia ui the Canbbean in 
the spring, are expected to wm iL 
Tr^tion msists, though> that Au¬ 
stralia will present an altogether more 
taxmg obstacle on their own territory 
The point will not be lost on 
Greenidge who, for all lus worldwide 
triumphs, has been comparatively un¬ 
successful in Tests in Australia 
Three senes there have yielded just 
318 runs at 24 46 His top score is 76 
Fbf a man with U Test centimes and 
an avei^ beyond 50, the reasmis for 
his derire to succeed ui Australia are 
dear, 

“I had a particular mghtitiare on my 
first tour to Australia in 1975-76,” he 
recafis, referring to the fact that he 
failed to reach double figures in four 
mnings "But fortunately, the West 
Indies selectors kept faith m 

me—that’s where they are different 
frotfi Other countries. You are not 
aidomatcally discarded after a failure 
arid the fo&owing summer m Endand, 

I tkxved three hundreds and smost 


600 runs in the senes ” 

Greemdge, now 33, has been one of 
the world’s great batsmen for a de¬ 
cade. Yet the long, hot summer of 
1984 was his grand slam. 

He scored 214 not out on the last 
day of the second Test at Lord's to 
lead the West Indies to an improbable 
victory, and registered another double 
century at Old Trafford 
For probably the first time, he 
received the sort of recognition pre¬ 
viously reserved for stars like Viv 
Richards and Clive Lloyd 
Greenidge, though, might never 
have play^ for the West Indies He 
had dual qualifications—for the West 
Indies by birth, for England by resi¬ 
dence 

“I Was bom in Barbados and came 
to England when 1 was 14 I jouied 
Hampshure m 1968, but nobody made 
a positive move to make sure 1 
represented Eni^d When 1 re¬ 
turned to Barbados ui 1972-73 to play 
m the Shell Shield, the West Indies 
moved m 

“That suited me because, even 
though I spend more tune m England 
and love the country. I’ve always 
considered the West Indies my real 
home ’’ 


“I was bom In Barbados 
and came to England 
when I was 14.1 Joined 
Hampshire in 1968, but 
nobody made a positive 
move to make sure I rep¬ 
resented England. When 
I returned to Barbados in 
1972-73, the West In¬ 
dies moved in. That 
suited me because I’ve 
always considered the 
West Indies my real 
home.*^ 


In view (rf Greenidge’s air of regal 
siqienonty at the wicket, it is difficult 
to beheve that he expeneiKed a lad( 
of seff'bebef at the start of tus career. 

“When I first played for Hampdare, 

1 didn’t think I was good enough for 
Test cncket Things didn’t come 
naturally and I’ve h^ to wmic for 
everyffmig I’ve got I was overwei^t 
and interested ^y m battmp 1 co^ 
catdi, but I was a lazy fielder.” 

Hours spent pounding the streets 
were rewarded. Greenidge lost 
wei^t and now is a highly dangerous^ 
groimd fielder when he moves firom 
his customary posibon at shp. 

At Hampshire. Greenidge opened 
the batting with Barry Richards, 
whose talent transcended mere abil¬ 
ity Richards, the South African whom 
hK West Indian namesake succeeded 
as the world’s finest batsmen, was a 
huge mfluence on Greenidge. 

“Barry used to unprovise out¬ 
rageously at times, but he was fun¬ 
damentally very correct. He taught 
me the need fm: good techniaue when 
batting against the new ball If you 
couldn't leani from Barry, you ought 
as well give up." 

In the mid-^venties, Hampshire 
won the County Championship and i 
twice took the John Player Special | 
League title For a time, Greenidge 
held the record individual score m 
each of the three English domestic 
one-day competitions 

His ability to accumulate runs at 
great speed has made Greenidge a 
potent weapon His huge biceps and 
forearms, strong thighs and innate 
sense of timing ensure that the ball 
travels at awesome velocity from his 
bat 

Like many outstanding sportsmen, 
Greenidge’s extrovert nature on the 
field contradicts his shy demeanour off 
it He IS quietly-spoken and fiercely r 
devoted to his wife Anita and two- 
children 7 

He IS also uitent on exploiting his - 
commercial value. “A cricketer’s ; 
career is limited and I’ve got no real 
idea what I'll do when 1 finish So it is 
important to.give me and my family 
some sort of financial security 1 can 
tdl TOu that our mcome from spon¬ 
sorship and so on doesn’t conqiare 
wiffi rat of the Eng^d players.” 

Compensation, though, lies m the 
prestige of playing for the best team in 
the world. A team m winch Gordon 
Greeradge- 
cricket-(he 
the shaved 


—the Marvin Ha^r of ! 
has a goatee beard, but ppt ^ 
head^is a vital element^ 
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Swinging in the rain 

Glimpses of the UEFA CXip 
tournament horn Cokirspoit 


















Eur6pean S6ccer 



A combativs Gary Bannlstar of Qiiaan’a Park Rangora facing a am c h a B anga flomi tvvo^aiiban B a^ ra d a playaf* 


Himalayan Rally 


Jayant Shah’s hat-trick 


T he flag went down and Jayant 
Shah drove his Nissan 240 RS off 
the ramp. The Himalayan Rally had 
begun. 

'Fhe scene was the National Sta- 
!!idnim. Delhi. The Vice President R. 
3< nkataraman stood on the ramp 
'bolding the flag as one by one the cars 
came slowly up to be flagged off at one 
minute intervals. There were 59 cars, 
of which 16 were foreign entries. And 
Jayant Shah, as the winner for the last 
two years, was the first one to be 
Ha^ed off. 

The first run in the Himalayan Rally 
was from Delhi to Kamna^r. This run 
was a highway stretch which saw good 
speeds. From Ramnagar, the route 
entered a forest section which 
reached Dehra Dun. 

1'here were a lot of foreign entries 
and most of these cars were tjrpically 
c^uited for rallying. Harvijay Singh 
Whia was in a BMW, Ramesh Kho^ 
jfis driving a Subaru, Rajiv Khanna 
was driving a works-prepared Opel 
Manta 400 and Pradeep Nair was 
driving for the Pipers Workshop of 
England as the lead driver of their 
Skip Brown car. 

Kiran Mudy was driving a Dolphin, 
niis is the first time a Dolphin was 
seep in tlie Himalayan Rally. Another 
team that drew a lot of attention was 
an all-ladies team in a Premier Padmi- 
ni. 'Hie four brave ladies were Meena 
Bhanusali. Nisha Sutaria, Ayesha 
Dliunjiboy and Rajol Tijoriwala. 

Another interesting entry was the’ 
^ricar. This car has an all-plywood 
“liyy and was entered by Doug Ste- 
'^ 1 1 of Australia. Assisting him in the 
rally was the maker of the car, Tony 
Ilowarth. It was the object of great 
interest among alt the raliyists and 
siH-'ctators alike. • 

By the end of the first day, there 
were just 47 cars left iif the fray, 
^even of the competitive sections of 
'be first leg of the rally ha^ been 
completed when the cars drew in to 
the raliyists take a well deserved 
icst. Jayant Shah and his co-driver 
i ofty Drews were in the lead with just 
' > i^ienalty points while Philip Young in 


his Skoda was a distant second vrith 51 
penalty points. This run found four 
cars losing their way in the Laldang 
forests. 

Into the next day and the raliyists 
moved on, refreshed. Coming onto 
the mid-point of the second leg of the 
rally, it was still Jayant Shah in the 
lead. Reaching Ranikhet at night, Shah 
had collected 48 penalty points so far. 
Philip Young unfortunately, had to 
drop out at this stage because of 

K ' 'ems with his gear box. Rajeev 
na lost quite a few points in the 
Bageshwari-Majbali section but 
moved into second spot with a total of 
174 penalty points and Ramesh Khoda 
was close behind with 205. 

'ITiis section of the rally saw a tragic 
accident in which a Mahindra and 
Mahindra Jeep was involved. Driven 
by Carl Gustaf Forsmark, a 62-year- 
old Swede, who was in his fourth 
Himala 3 ^an Rally, the jeep fell into a 
80-metre deep gorge killing the driver 
on the spot and .seriously injuring his 
co-driver Naresh K. Chhabra. Chhab- 
ra fractured his shoulder and ankle. 
From Ranikhet it was an all night run 
which saw the end of the second leg at 
Mussoric. I'he plywood sensation 
from Australia, the African could not 
make it to Mussoorie due to reported 
mechanical problems. Another dis- 
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appointment was Pradeep Nair. in his 
Skip Brown car which also had mecha¬ 
nical problems. Shah was still main¬ 
taining his lead and first among the 
Indian entries was J.K. Singh in a 
jonga with .311 penalty points. ITje 
all-ladies team had surviv^ so far but 
with 680 penalty points were quite out 
of the reckoning. It was at thU stage 
that the news was flashed to rally 
headquarters that the Prime Minister 
had been assassinated. The chairman 
of the Himalayan Rally Association 
transmitted the news to all the ral- 
lyists and the event was tenninated at 
once. After the termination, the offi¬ 
cials decided that it should not be 
continued as a mark of respect and 
announced that the rally was finished 
and the results would be based on the 
performance so far. 

> The raliyists had completed only 21 
of its scheduled 37 sections and two Of 
its scheduled four legs when this 
happened. The distance travelled was 
1,931 kms and at the end of it ail, the 
lead was shared by three Kenyans. 
Jayant Shah was the winner with J17 
points, Rajeev Kliaraia was second 
with 276 and Ramesh Khoda third 
with 281. H.S. Bahia was fourth with 
413 and in fifth place was Dalvinder 
Singh tvith 470 points. 

Pr*0mp Paul 



1.0% Draws intf Jayant SfMti (Mek to CMiwra) MMk to Vies 
PraoMant R. Vonhataraman (axtranw rigM) at flw flag off 
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CALCUTTA 


Great heights 

T rekking and clanbmg have 
gained immense populanty among 
youngsters nowadays. Recently, two 
young men from nii^ Bengal, Shib 
Shankar Mukheijee and Gurudiis San- 
tra, ventured successfully to climb the 
18,400 ft high Dhumdfaar Kandi Pass 
from the Jhaia-Harsil (8000 ft) side in 
the Bhas^thi Valley and descended 
upon the Bandarpunch-Black glaciers 
in the upper Tons Valley. 

The Uttarpara-Chandanagore duo 
are proud of this unsponsored stmt 
smce they were second only to James 
Bailey Frazer, who m 1815 discovered 
the p^s, located on the watershed 
dividing the Bhagiiatlu and the Tons 
Valley. However, there is no record 
of this brave effort but the uiformadon 
of tlwir successful climb is based on 
the witness of the viUagemen at Harsil 
enroute to Gangotri. If it be true, then 
Mukheijee and Santra are the first 
Indians to have achieved such a feat 
Mukhenee and his fiiend have 
taken up a number of trekkings but 
this was their best-ever venture and 
the experience they've gained will 
stand them in good stead. their 
trek ffiey braved all types of 
haaard»--hoayfyiQ8 glaciers, turbu¬ 


lent nvers, severe snowMs, icy 
winds and poor visibility. All through 
the unknown stretch they were 
accompanied by two Garhwali porters. 
But their descent was quite a bad 
experience. They tried the return 
journey to the Jumna Valley but 
avoided the route due to snowM and 
poor light. So the following day they 
descended to the Tons V^ey and 
after camping on the left bank of the 
icy Ruisara Gad they finally reached 
Uttarkashi. 

It was lonesonm m the wilderness 
but the hill was brcdcen once when 
they came across the members of the 
Indo-British Swargarohira expedition 
camped at Kiyarkoty (145(X) ft). 

Subhuti Sarcar 

COCHIN 

NehniCup 

prepavatkms 

H olders Poland, Russia, South 
Korea and C^hina are among tlm 
fourteen countries that have accepted 
the invitation from the AIFF to pz^ci- 
pate m the fourth Jawahailal Nehru 
Invitation Gold Cup Football tourna¬ 
ment to be held at the Maharaja’s 
College ground. Cochin firom 11-27 
January, next yeat. 



The finalisation of the participating 
teams wili be confirmed after scruti¬ 
nising the list of players of the invitee 
countries and this would be conqdete 
in a few days time. 

Seven teams would be selected 
along with host India and they will 
form the final list ofparticqiants for 
the toumamenL 

A stadium would be erected at the 
Maharsja grounds with a seating 
capacity of 50,0(X). 

Mr Kumaressan Nadan of Tamil 
Nadu who had erected the galla 7 in 
the 1983 Gold Cup at Oichin has bee 
entrusted with the job in the li^t of 
the recent gallery collapse in me G. V 
Raja Football tournament at Trivan¬ 
drum. 

Strong precautions would be taken 
up to ensure the safety of the huge 
bamboo structure coming up in the 
Mahar^ grounds. The gall^ worii 
would be supervised at various stage 
by experts including three retired 
chief engineers. 

Tickets sales would be conducted 
various points in the dty including the 
Railway station, Trans^rt bus statio 
and not at the stadium to avoid 
confusion at the venue. Employees c. 
the government and semi-govemmer 
undertakings would be given instal¬ 
ment frdlity to purchase season 
tickets. 

An orrantsmg ounmittee with Mr 
Vayalar ravi, Kerala Home minister 
as chafrman and M.M.L Mather as 
mm^amvener was formed. Mr 
Ravi also announced plans for setting 
w a permanent footl^ stadium in 
Emdculam of an international standfre 
like that of the Salt Lake Stadium in 
Calcutta. For this, a committee with 
Mr Vayalar Ravi as chairman, Mr Pat 
P. Mani, as vice-chaimian and the 
dbtrict collector Mr M.P. Josej^ asj> 
secretary has been formed for the ^ 
purpose. 

M P Sumh 

. RANCHI 


Hard woric 
. pays off 


I NDERjEET SINGH is a record of 
continuous effort and dedication in 


powerfifting. HehasbeentheNatippal 
ctauiqHoo in poweriifting for the past 9 
vnrs in the nuddle weight groiq> ^ 

tie owns a wnaU sports shm benw 
the dty, but still makes time m a ' 
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thtee-hour pn^tice, for at least 3 days 
in a week. He is at present 30 years 
old with already 16 years of hard work 
and dedication in the test of powerliff- 
ing behind him. From 1975to 19841^ 
mantle of championship wms has not 
wavered except once when he was 
handicapped with a severe back in< 
jiinr. 

He has already bagged 40 national 
records. While a shidentof Randu 


guidance from Mr S. Dutta of Json- 
shedpur. 

Cncket and footbaB have a large 
following in the country, but Indnjeet 
claims the powerlifting does not lag 
behind. Mwy ebullient competitors 
take part—the competition 
continuinginto late parts of tfie night 
Women l»ve joined the enthusiasts. 
At the national level 51 women partici¬ 
pated. At the world level, Indian 


-^Diversity he parhdpated in the 
#'orld Cluunpionsh^ at Finland in 
1978 and sto^ 13th. In the World 
Championship held at Calcutta in 1981 
he improved on this and stood ninth. 
He stiD works hard to improve this, 
although he humbly accepts his limita-. 
tions. In the Asian Championship he 


women have won 2 bronzes already. 

However, Indeijeet believes that 
the vulnerability in powerlifting is 
sports medicine. In hdia, he says, we 
M to cope with this problem. 

Torance O'Brien 

GANGTOK 


won a gold, a silver and a bronze. 

Indeijeet confesses that the nation¬ 
al government has given due import¬ 
ance to iwwerlifting ever since Ae 
Delhi Asiad. However, powerlifting 
was recognised by the Indian Council 
of Sports way back in 1975. 

The World Chanqxonshipsi he says, 
:aught him a lot. He went there with a 
predetermined weight in mind—^230 
«|u. He soon found the champs in their 
IF^st attempt take up their practice 
weight They improved this in their 
2nd and the 3rd attempt He followed 
suit and ended up with 237 kg. The 
secret he says—“never jpe up!” 
adeiieet derives hia mspiration aad 


Pafjor Stadium 
needs a facelift 

S OCCER takes pride of place in 
Sikkim, but Gangtok does not 
possess a stadium worth the name. 
The sizable Paljor Stadium, whidi 
serves a variety of purposes, desper¬ 
ately needs a facelift 
Since the introduction of the AU- 
India Governor’s Gold Cup football 
tournament the Sikkun Football Asso¬ 
ciation has been compelled to carry 
out patdi work repairs of the growd 
A aenous tbou^ haa to be given to 


tfai8{»-oblem. Will the Sikkim Govern- 
n«nt come to the rescue? If it does 
not, the SFAis gc^to Cage a.n{|inber 
of problems. The awareness wWcre- 
at^ diree years ago, in 1981 wheo.K«. 
the then deputy commissioner of 
Gangtdt MrTasluTbpden, audi¬ 
ted a plan for a multi-purpose (fevie^pp- 
ment project at an estimated cost of ' 
rupees one crore to the Planning ' 
Development. 

In Topden’s words: ‘‘The Sikli^ - 
Govenunent intends getting a Dettii, 
architect to develop the infrastructure 
aloi^ the lines of die Asian Games 
projects." 

Sikkhn has been offered to hqst the. 

junior national soccer tournament, but 

the SFA is not too keen at the , , 

moment. According to the SFA presi¬ 
dent, Mr P.K. l^adl:^, "Unless we 
can give the PaHor Stadium a facelfft 
we don’t want to take on an extra 
burden. As it is we have enough . 
trouble with the All-India Gold Cim , 
toumamenL However, rmhopewl 
thattheestablistoentoftheSpcarts' . 
Authority of India will prpve hcnel^;,, 
dal. ” It is gathered, revikd estirhaites 
place the project costat Rs. five 
crores and if the green sigiul is finally 
received, the construction work will 
be carried out in three phases after,. 
the implementation of the seventh 
Five Year Plan. , 

SuWwih Swear 




« 
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Pfroro FEA-rtjRE 


Nabisco Wightman Cup tennis 









opposite page: Chris Evert>Lioyd of USA 
unieashee a powerful forehand drive 
during her match against Jo Durie of 
Britain. Lloyd won to give USA a winning 
4-2 lead 


Right: Anne Hobba of Britain concentrates 
on a half-volley but could not give Britain 
I victory. She played Lloyd in this year’s 
.^ightman Cup opening match 


Below: Amanda Brown partnered the 
British team captain Virginia Wade (back to 
camera) in her first Wightman Cup match at 
the Royal Albert Hall. They played against 
the American combination of Chris 
Evert-Lloyd and Alycia Moulton 


All photographs by Associated Press 
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1500K KEVlKW 


i 


Booking a 
bargain 

R^ju Mukheiji 

reviews some 
sporting releases 

T he book Referees’ Chart and 
Players’ Guide to the Laws of 
Association Football is a complete and 
up to date manual of the laws of the 
game. The handy, paperback volume 
of 65 pages is a most useful guide both 
for the participants as well as the 
onlookers. Authorised by the Interna¬ 
tional Football Association Board, the 
book has been produced by The Foot¬ 
ball Association (U.K.).Of particular 
interest will be the footnotes following 
every one of the 17 laws where apart 
from the advice to referees, the deci¬ 
sions of the International Board have 
been very dearly mentioned in great 
detail. 

A typical autobiography with 
the assistance of a ^rts col¬ 
umnist is Trevor Francis’ The World 
To Play For. The chief sports corres¬ 
pondent of The Times, Davkl Miller 
has combined the life story of the 
England striker with his impressions 
of almost every match of the 1982 
World Cw in Spain. 

Both Trevor Frands and David 
Miller have taken turns to highlight 
England’s World Cup preparations, 
their strengths and their problems, 
the reasons for their eliminatimi and 
finally a commentary on the strategies 
and polkies of the other nations. 

The British football s^tem has 
been given a look with its transfer 
system, dub loyalties, reliaru^ on 
managers etcetera as the story of the 
soccer-star unfolds. The authors have 
thankfully deviated from the parochial 
feeling of British correspondents that 
their league is the "hanlest" in tl» 
world. 

V ASANT NAIK’s biography of Vi- 
jay Merchant is an amn^ble 
effort to recreate the genius .of this 

extraordinary man for the benefit of 
the modem generation. V^ay Mmr- 
chjB’t, of course, is a name that needs 
n« BitriKiuction to the ciickei addficts. 

Inforlunatelv the author in tus 
efi'it to laud Merchant’s virtues, of 


whidi there are many, has taken the 
most negative of paths, that is to pass 
inappropriate opinions on others. 
What h^ “luck” got to do with Vijay 
Hazare’s and Ajit Wadekar’s match¬ 
winning captaincy? Or for that matter 
the logic of criticising the senior 
Nawab of Pataudi’s valid observation 
that India’s craAvl of 192 runs m five 
hours on a pladd pitch was slow going 
by drawing references to the Foreign 
Office and diplomatic assignments 
makes hardly any sense. Witiiout un¬ 
necessarily comparing, why cannot we 
accept that both Merchant and Gavas¬ 
kar would have been greats in any era 
and in any companv? 

In order to justify Vijay Merchant’s 
dedsions on the field, the author is at 
pains to convey that the loss of a 
“nightwatdimams” wicket was a mat¬ 
ter of luck whereas an irregular bow- 
.ler captming wickets was “an inspired 
move in captaincy.” Such amateurish 
opinion do no justice to the varied 
t^nts of his subject. 

Without unnecessarily 
comparing, why can’t we 
accept that Gavaskar and 
Merchant wouid have 
been greats in any era? 


However this is a book that all 
young cricket followers should go 
throu^ m order to understand the 
man inside the cricket flannels. 
Through anecdotes, the author has 
done a wonderful job to recreate the 
life story of a man who by any 
j^stick remains an outstanding per¬ 
sonality of our time. At Rs. 25 this 
paperback is a good buy but one 
wishes that the proof-reader and tlie 
printer had been more careful. 
OLLOWERB of cricket, especially 
those not very familiar with the 
various intricades of the game, should 
be thankful for the Fontana paperback 
reprint of John Arlott’s How To Watch 
Crkket «^ch was first published in 
1948. 

This book is intended to help “the 
relatively inexperienced spectator—to 
derive more pleasure” as the author 
most aptiy mentions in his introduc¬ 
tion. Without doubt, the maximum 
engoyimnt can be derived frrnn « 
'pursuit only when one has a thorough 
understanding of its &ier points. 

Fm: instance, a five-day cricket 
match may eid incondusively but tc 


an avid cricket watcher that df^es not 
necessarily take away the fo^dnation 
of watching the duels that comprise a 
cricket match. On the other hand, 
even a decisive match may well be 
devoid of the art and the exdteiiKnt'of 
cricket for a variety of reasons like 
bad wicket, poor umpiring and wide 
disparity of strength of respective 
sides. • 

Hence to enjoy the game of cricket 
one must be familiar with the rules of 
the various forms of cricket, the.' 
vagaries of different wickets, the diffi-> 
cutties'of the umpires, the strategies 
of captains, the laws of the first-class 
game among a host of other foctors. 

Hu has written with the insight and 
the love for the game as one would 
expect from him and has laid bare 
curtain common misconceptions in his 
inimitable, rela.xed style. 

For instance, in the Glossary sec¬ 
tion the yorker has been explained 
thus, probably with some of our com¬ 
mentators in mmd, that a “bovrier may 
york’ a batsman but he cannot bowl a 
yorker. The batsman creates a 
yorker ” 

Surprisin^y however the author 
has overlooked the fact that the 1980 
C(xle has made it mandatory that the ^ 
pitch must be mowed before the start 
of each day’s play and that a substitute 
fielder no longer requires the approval 
of the opposing captain in case of 
illness or injury during the match. 

John Arlott bias chosen some excel¬ 
lent photographs, but with the kind of 
bias that would make his idol Fred 
Trueman see the red rag. However, 
even the firey fast bowler would agree 
that the unusual illustration of a lean 
and athletic W.G. Grace is adequate 
compensation. Goes without saying 
that this book is a must for all cricket 
watchers. At Rs. 31.80, it is too good , 
a bargain to miss. 

1. Referees’Chart and Players’ 

Guide to the Laws of Association 
Football (Pan Books) Rs. 16.30. 

2. The World To Play For: Trevor 
Francis with David Miller 
(Granada'Publishing Ltd) Rs. 

31.80. 

3. Vijay,Merchant: Dr Vasant Naik 
(Bandodkar Publishing House) 

Rs. 25/. 

4. How to Watch Cricket: John 

Arlott (Fontana) Rs. 31.80. | 

I 

The books are ^stributed by The C 
Marine Sports, Gokhale Road, Dadfur, ^ 
Bombay-28. , 
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SUUkNNELeNQLEN 

BOm IN 1899 SUZM>INE WAS ONE 
OF THE BEST TENNIS PLA YERS 
FROM FRANCE EVER FROM 1919 TO 
23 AND 25 SHE WON A RECORD SIX 
WIMBLEDON LADIES SINGLES 
TITLES AND SIX LADIES DOUBLES 
TITLES PARTNERING MISS 
ELIZABETH RYM TO COMPLETE 
THE TALLY SHE ALSO WON THE 
MIXED DOUBLES THRICE SUZANNE 
DIED AT THE EARLY AGE OF 39 OF 
PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA 






SHE Wi4S THE FIRST WOMAN TO 
WEAR DARINGLY SHORT DRESSES 
ON COURT THEREBY INVITING 
PLENTY OF CRITICISM HER GAME 
WAS VERY AGGRESSIVE AND 
INCLUDED A LOT OF ACROBATICS 


} 



‘ :-v 



V. </ 

\y 





^ SrfDnao'fld by Tfie vatir Svllan TotMCCo Co Lid lo Honour o^^yio&HafideocouidgblbaboinlMGOiobobliooandadvdntuibyiyood 

yXftvwMWNG CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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5 Novanib*r Brad Gil¬ 
bert wins the $ 75,000 
Taipei international tennis 
championship beating WaUy 
Masur 6-3, 6-3. 

Mai Anderson of Australia 
edges his way past fellow 
countryman Rod Laver 7-6, 
6-4 to win the $ 25,0(X) 
Mutual Benefit Grand Mas¬ 
ters tennis tournament at 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Nov»iiib«rjohn 

McEnroe is .slammed 
with a 42-day suspension 
after he lieats Mats Wilan- 
der 6-2, 3-6, 6-2 to win the 
$ 315,0()0 Stockholm Open 
Scandinavian tennis cham¬ 
pionships. This is the third 
time McEnroe has been 
suspended. 

.'fhe doubles title of the 
Scandinavian Open tennis is 
won by Tomas Smid of 
Czechoslovakia and Henri 
Leconte of France. They 
beat Uie Nastase of Ruma¬ 


nia and Vqay Amritraj of 
India 3-6, 7-6, 6-4. 


7 Nov«mb«r Vijay 
Amritraj fails to capital¬ 
ise on a first set lead and 
loses 6-4, 4-6, 4-6 to Vitas 
Gerulaitis in the opening 
round of the $ 315,000 
Benson Hedges tennis 
championship at Wembley. 

The Sri Lanka Cricket 
Board President’s XI are 
285 for seven at the end of 
the first day of their three- 
day match against the En¬ 
glishmen. Aravinda De Sil¬ 
va scores a superb 105. 

The XXXI Golf World Cup 
at Rome to be held in 
November will see top Indi¬ 
an golfers in action. The 
Indian team will comprise 
Brandon D’Souza and 
Rohtas Singh. 

8 Nov«mb«r Wasim 
Akram, Pakistan’s new 
pace bowler, te^ through 


the New Zealand batting as 
the Kiwis crash to 234 aJl 
out on the first day of the 
three-day game against the 
Pakistan Board President’s 
XI. 

Second seeded Sashi 
Menon enters the quarter 
finals of the $ 20,000 Thai¬ 
land Open tennis cham¬ 
pionship at Ban^ok with a 
easy 6-1, 6-1 win over 
Sunthum Klaham of Thai¬ 
land. 

The second day of the' 
three-day match between 
England and the Sri Lanka 
Board President’s XI finds 
England score 261 for 
seven in reply to the Lank¬ 
an’s score of 298 for nine 
declared. 

9 Nov«mb«r The first 
Test between West In¬ 
dies and Australia at Perth 
starts with West Indies 
scoring 211 for six. Terry 
Alderman is the main wick¬ 
et-taker with four for 56. 


Sunil Gavaskar is retauied 
as the skipper of the mdian 
team for the forthaMfdng 
series at home againtit Eng¬ 
land. Also, India’s aci all- 
rounder, Kapil Dev^ 
announces that he/s fully fit 
and ready to take on tte 
tourists. 

0 

Yannis Kouros of Greece 
sets a world record as he 
runs 170 miles 1,231 yards 
in a 24-hour road race at 
New York. He beat the 
previous record, held by 
^mard Gaudin of France, 
by almost seven miles. 


NovsmbMT Lar¬ 
ry Holmes retains 
his International Boxing 
Federation heavyweight ti¬ 
tle as he stops James 
‘Bonecrusher’ Smith in the 
12th round. 

The second day of the first 
Test at Perth ends with 
West Indies scoring 416 
and Australia making a dis¬ 





astrous start at 36 for 
three. 

Japan win the 14th World 
Men’s Amateur Team Golf 
Championship at Hong 
Kong with a seven-stroke 
lead over second placed 
United States. 

I ii Nov*mb«rAu- 

I stralia crash to 76 
all out and follow on dis¬ 
astrously to end the third 
day of the First Test 
against West Indies at 158 
for five. In the first innii^, 
Michael Holding t^es six 
wickets for 21. 

bdia’s Sashi Menon cap¬ 
tures a ‘double’ as he brats 
SoAi^t Uamon^ol 4-6, 7- 
5y 6-v 7-5 to win the men’s 
singles title in the $ 15,740 
First Mekhong Thailand 
Open tramc championship. 
Sashi Menon .->130 teams up 
with Tom Can Cd USA to 
win tte douUes titi? beat¬ 
ing Uamon^ol and If^om- 
k^ Plud^uemil of 
land. 


i 
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Rugby’s greatest player? 


They called him King John 


A t stak^„jras the international 
Rugby UnwfNChampionship and 
the first Welsh ‘Gn^ Slam’ for 19 
years. Yet in the boObHH cauldron of 
the Colombes Stadium,'Paris, the 
purging tide of French'‘\attacks 
,4lireatened to swamp the Weohmen. 

It was a spariding match and 
after holding fast throughout the Im^,, 
opening siege, stole a 6-5 lead. 

That advantage seemed to have 
gone when the giant Dauga stormed 
to within a yard of the Welsh line in 
the comer. But with a supreme last- 
^sp effort, Barry John heaved him 
into touch. Both men crashed to the 
ground. As John rose, face throbbing 
and bleeding, his nose was broken and 
squashed. 

He staggered off, but was back in 
the fray only three minutes later. 
Then, taking a bullet pass from a 
scrum, he hved for the line with the 
'S'Vench in hot pursuit. 

^ A pass to John Dawes seemed the 
obvious move, and Bortranne of 
Prance made the fatal mistake of 
moving to counter it. 

John swerved the other way and 
wnggled through as thousands of 
Welsh voices roared him oa ^rot, 
the French fly-haif, was breathing 
down his neck and his desperate, 
straining fingers actually ran down 
John’s back as he dived over for the 
try. 


The greatest 

A speedy, beautifully balanced 
ithlete, he was able to kick with either 
^t and to distribute long or short 
rails with great accuracy; an elusive 
player wHho had no ‘wrong’ side and 
who could dummy, jink, swerve and 
sidestep with ease to left .or ri|^t 
John was bom in Janu^ 1945, in 
Carmarthenshire, Cefiieiuiw, where 
village life revolved ^und the coal 
nunes and Rugby. / 

As a schoolboy/fie was dn intelk- 
ifent sp^tator wko learned his Rugby 
by keeping lu^es on star players for 
ong periodi^ a match and subcon¬ 


BARRY JOHN 



One of a senes 
from 

Vasaline 

HAIR TONIC 


-- y 


sciously absorbing their ‘reading’ of 
the game. 

He soon graduated through the 
schoolboy ranks to the village team 
and then to Llanelli, where he spent 
three formulatrve years. He gave an 
inkling of things to come when, in Ins 
first game for Llanelli, he scored all his 
team’s five points. 

Representative Rugby soon came 
his way. On the eve of his first match, 
for Wales, John received a fateful 
phone-call ftom the man with whom 
he was to form one of the most 
devastating, match-winning corabina-' 
tions in modem times—Gareth Ed¬ 
wards. This partnership laid the 
foimdation stone for what was to 
become a new golden era for Welsh 
Rugby. 

'The honour of selection to tour- 
South Africa with the British Lions 
was marred by injury which kept him 
out of all but a handful of early games. 
His morale sank even lower when he 
arrived home, jobless, and had to sign 
on for the dole. 


him to .1 lucrative career in Rugjiy 
League football. St Helens, the 
famous Lancashire club, offered him 
an £8500 signing-on fee, plus £1500 a 
year and a teaching job. It was big 
money then by Rugby standards. John 
actually took the pen to sign, but 
hesitated and asked for a few more 
days to think it over. 

In those intervening days, his love 
of Wales convinced him that home is 
where the heart is. He turned the 
offer down—and never looked back. 

John was a member of the Red 
Dragons’ Triple Crown side of 1969, 
and was a star of the great British 
Lions team which thrashed the M- 
Blacks in 1971. 

It was the first tune the Lions had 
won a senes in New Zealand, and John 
shattered the record of 100 points by 
a touring player which had stood for 
34 years. He went on to total an 
astonishing 188 points. 

Having played for Wales 24 times, 
John decided that the next match-^ 
against France, at Cardiff, in March 
1972—would be his last. He had 
scored 78 points for his country. 
Another 12 and he would eclipse the 
record set by Jack Bancroft nearly 60 
years earlier. 

In the first half, the rampaging Red 
Devils soon built up a sizable lead. 
John scored nine points from penalties 
and hit a post with another attempt. 

With the second half 10 minutes 
old, John’s chance of the record came. 
A penalty was awarded, 35 yards out 

A buzz of excitement engulfed the 
vast crowd. John put the ^ down, 
reversed, ran forward two paces 
and... bang! 

For agorusing seconds the ball 
seemed to be swerving wide... John 
turned away... but then it sailed 
straight and true between the posts. 


Tempting offer 

It was then that Wal$s almost lost\ St6V6 DOUBlSS 


Deep down care. For great looking hair. 
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Heat and Dust 

Not anybody’s race 

I T was the darkest day in the 
15-year history of the New Yorit 
Marathon. Never before has it been 
struck by such a tragedy. Never 
before has a man passed away halfway 
through the race. 

Froich runner Jacques Bussereau 
was a teacher, about 48 years of age, 
and had taken to running only five 
years ago. He had taken part in four 
previous marathons. 

But he was overweight by about 15 
to 20 pounds and was a heavy smoker 
before he became a marathon enthu¬ 
siast And doctors suspect that these 
foctors combined to cause the run¬ 
ner's sudden and untimely death. 

The tra^y has shaken one and afi. 
The organisers of the New York 
Maralhon are distressed that one of 
the most talked about sports events in 
the world has been marred by such a 
sad incident. Disconcerted, they have 
vowed to take all pmsible steps to 
prevent such a tragic incident to take 
ilace ever in future. 

But how? At the moment nobody 
has been able to vcQvvde any answer, 
ahbou^ su^esbons have been made 
by the medicalmen conncected with 
the show. It has been said that the 
race offidals should consider making 
medical requirements from entrants 
more stringent in future. 

But that is a harrowing task next to 
impossible. It is just not practical to 
have 18,000 people checked out. 

Even if everybody is checked, the 
hi^ humidity and the unseasonable 74 
degree heat can alw^s pose problems 
for the participants. Scores of runners 
were treated for heat exhaustion dur¬ 
ing and after the race and in the 
opinion of many the hostile weather 
conditions were the main factors be¬ 
hind Bussereau's tragic death. And the 
majority of the medicalmen believe 
that entry into the marathon should 
not be as easy as it is now. It should 
no longer be anybody’s race. 

Shootout 

Yorkshire in trouble 

T he strife continues and Yorkshire 
seems headed for what might turn 
out to be the worst internecine shoot¬ 
out in its history. With the resignation 
of Brian Close as the chairman^bs' 
County's cricket sub-committpe, fcd- 
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lowii^ his defeatover the re¬ 
appointment of David Bairstow as the 
Yprkshire captain, things have come 
to a head. Chances are that in the next 
few weeks, some more resignations 
will be handed in and the celelxrated 
Geoffrey Boycott will find him¬ 

self at the centre of a blazing con¬ 
troversy. 

'At the moment the former England 
opener is perhaps the most influential 
man in the County, thanks to the dual 
position he enjoys. He is a committee 
manand at the same time a member of 
the team. And this, everybody says, 
is the crux of Yorkshire’s problems. 
His dual role has created unrest and 
unease within the team and under¬ 
mined the authority of the County 
chairman. Aqd hence his resignation. 



Boycott: Influential 

It is highly likely that Brian Close’s 
decision to quit wdl be followed by the 
resignation of the only other two 
former County cricketers on the com¬ 
mittee, Phil Sharpe and Bob Ap- 
pleyard. In that case, the County is 
certain to experience further st^ 
which mig^t cause an irreparable dam¬ 
age to the County’s cricketng in¬ 
terests. 

The theory about Boycott’s all- 
embradng influence, however, may 
not be all that true. Of late there have 
, oeen Press statements from some of 
Boycott’s closest allies that do not 
quite go in favour of the controversial 
Yorkshire batsman. A case in p(^t is 


a recent statement by the Coumy’s 
PR chairman Sid Fleldman, tom re¬ 
sided as a Boycott man: “P&isonally, 
I would like to see Geoffrey puyin^ 
cricket and not string in the airnhut- 
tee room”. / 

It seems the tide has be^ to turn. 

Ovett’s Hopes 

/ 

Merrv Christmas 


B y Chrirnmas he hopes to be back 
in aoaon. The 1500 metres world .. 
record nolder Steve Ovett, who col- ^ 
iapo^ in the Los Angeles OIjmipic 
Giames has a viral conditfon of the 
heart that has kept him on the side¬ 
lines since. He hopes to resume 
training before the end this year. 

"I am going back continually for 
tests, but it seems to be improving. 

Now as long as it clears up, I am sure 
that 111 be ^ right and I will get back. 
There is a possibility it could return”. 

It was in the fitness of things that 
Oyett made this announcement, which 
. came as a heartening piece of news to 
aU those who love athletics, at a 
London reception on the day his 
autobiofpraphy was published. 


AtDeath’s Door 


Her days are numbered 

F AISALABAD’s days seem to be 
numbered. One should not be 
surprised if this city is soon wiped out 
from the world map of Test cncket, 
leaving Pakistan poorer by one of their 
three major Test centres. 

The culprit is the doefle wicket of 
the Iqbal Stadium where India recent¬ 
ly played the second Test of their 
incomplete series against Pakistan. It 
is so Iffeless that cricket, especially of 
Test class, often degenerates into a 
farce causing considerable disappoint¬ 
ment and frustration among pa^ci- 
pants as well as spectators. Only 
statisticians have their hands full of 
facts and ^res. 

But permms no longer. At least the 
Mayor of th^wn itself is not in 

the least optm".^ about Faisalabad 
chances of retaiik'g her Test status. 
The only liope now'^ies in Uterin^ the 
wicket and make it in.>re competitive, 
which the Mayor has aL-^dy asked 
the ground authorities to 09 . But 
charts are remote that they...will 
meet with success. At least, 

Bdotmed quarters tfe Of the <. 
that Faisalabad is in her deathbed. 






*^0 '■•l-MfllMIII 

I )0y^SE': The Italian team, the world pon^-boat 
i haAms, nade their presence felt in the sleepy of 

Pool^’l eir navigatw Alberto Diridoni tum^ his yacht 
■nto a spa^etti house. And that’s not aU. He 

muggledsutohes of Chianti in huge sealed plastic vats, 
t,eatly Uibeh,, d 'Engine Fuel’. It was fuel—of sorts. 

Good Qb.!v: doliiil 

CHESHIRE: People'^ do anything for money, fame or 
lor the sheer thrill of itNDius, stunt nder John ‘Golly’ 

I loddard jumped his mobu^ver 118 people to set a world 
cord. Goddard (22) made the 995 ft. leap at a gala in 
^outh London. The feat brou^^s personal tally of 
* tccotds to 5, including one of cleal'^16 double-decker 
buses. 


Doublo Qome 

Most players of tennis, of golf and of pool. 

Have a practice so conunon it’s almost a rule: 

After mufBing a shot as the best of them do. 

They examine their racket, their dbb or their cue; 

But a definite fluke they will try to disguise 
As a masterfiil shot by concealing surprise! 

Site Boxed His Ears 

RIO DE JANEIRO: An aspiring 17-year-old Brazilian 
boker suffered a serious reverse m his career when his 
irate mother dragged him out of the nng during an 
important bout and ordered him home to finish his 
home-work! 

■will* Tellla 
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ACROSS 

1 . Wicketkeeper bf the Season this 
English summer of '84 is, perhaps, 
not English (1,6) 

4 Brand of Symonds bat used by 
famous cncketers stutters in the 
end (6) 

8 . Editors of Wtsden Cncketers Alma* 
nac, both father and son (7) 

10 Footballer actor in the film Escape 
to Victory, but not Pele (7) 

13. A bowler’s morning hope (3) 

14. Badminton champion horn China 
comes back (3) 

15 If Chappell was Chappelh, than 
Lawry was the Ghost who walks (7) 

DOWN 

2 Elder statesman of hockey and 
Frank too (4) 

3 Every spinner's expectation from 
the pitch, ascends (4) 

4 Where you would find McEnroe in 
London even if he were playing a 
match, say, in Tokyo begins with a 
trade union (7) 

5 Bird that came between bowler 
Jehangir Khan and the batsman 
and died It is now a stuffed exhibit 
In the Lord’s museum (7) 

6 Former heavyweight champion and 
one of the few men to have 
defeated Ali ends in in a heavy 
weight (1,6) 

7 Coloured roadway for a former 
Australian Test opener (7) 

9 Scorer of a hundred at Lord's for Sn 
Lanka this year ends in a term of 
appreciation (5) 

11 . Gymnast Casiavska, who ruled in 
the Mexico Olympics (4) 

12. Six runs are awarded in cricket If 
thebaliis7(4) 

ExG^tont ^11 Good: 14, FalK^' ^ 


QUESTIONS 

Fill In the blanks with appropnate words 
from within the brackets 

1 PayaoPooltarat was the—athlete 
towInanOlyinpicmedal (Malay¬ 
sian, Korean, Thai) 

2 The team that represented Zim¬ 
babwe in the 1960 Olympics 
women's hockey was — (all black, 
mixed, all white) 

3 In the Montreal Games, Tatyana 
Kazankina moved from the—place 
to the flr^ in the last 50 metres of the 
800 metres final (third, fourth, fifth) ' 

4 —, a silver medallist of the 1948 
Olympic weightlifting later played 
Oddjob in Goknnger, the James 
Bond film (&isterCrabbe, Harold 
Sakata, Buil Lancaster) 

5 A maratficn runner can sometime 
lose several pounds in body weight 
—a race (before, dunng) 

6 With effect from 1964, men must be 
at least—years old and women— 
in the Olympic gymnastics competi- 
hon(18,17,16,16,15,14) 

7 — was the first Soviet athlete to win 
the Olympic 400m gold (Valery Bor¬ 
zov, Viktor Burakov. Viktor Markin) 


ANSWERS 

unpewJopiiAZ 
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euMMiie 2 

WMI i 

Bridge 

Borib Stnapiro 


The declarer made a clever tactical 
move on this deal from a pairs event I 
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wonder whether you think that 
fence ought still to have outwiti 

I 

onal' 

9QI0 
^KJ»742 
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C>A95 
O 1083 
4IS642 
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Both sides were vulnerable and thir 
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WmI 

Soitt 

Eatf 

1NT 

ptS8 

30 

pass 

3NT 

paM 

P«M 

pass 


The jump to three of minor was non- 
forcing and indicated a broken suit 
West led the king of spades, Eas 
perforce dropped the 7 and South quicl< 
wittedly followed with the 6 It is clear 
that if declarer takes the first tnck anc 
returns a spade to establish a ninth tnck, 
the defence will have to be very sleep) 
not to find the heart switch South s ruse 
was successful West followed keenl) 
with the queen of spades and there 
were 10 tncks on top 

“Sorry about that,” said West “It was 
difficult for me to read the 7 as your 
lowest ” 

"You realise we could have taken six 
tricks in hearts?” his partner replied 
"Your might perhaps have laid down the 
ace of hearts at trick two You get a bi£ 
peter from me and we re away" 

This week’s quiz: West and East hold 


west East 

#A 2 4K 7 4 

C?K Q J 10 6 2 cpA 9 8 7 

OK 5 2 OA 9 7 4 3 

4K J 4Q 


You Side has climbed to six hearts and 
North leads the queen of spades How 
do you set about the play? 

Answer: Well, you mustnt think too 
long about this me best chance is to 
play low from both hands with moumfu( 
look If North does not hold the ace of 


clubs he may lead another spade. You 
win, draw trumps, and discard a di¬ 
amond on the king of spades Then, if 
the diamonds break 3-2, you will be able 
to discard! two clubs on the long di- 
iunonds \ 

e The prefara to The First Bndge Book 
by Jeremy Flinsand John Gullick (Pan £ 
2 50) proclaims ti ^t the basic pnnciples 
are thostf practisedjsy the leading play¬ 
ers In the land Thai, on the first page, 
you are told that you Wy open with a 
bid of one on 13 poirtfC or more, a 
principle that is maintaineoh^roughout 
Opening leads are scarcely n^ntloned 
However, the style Is amiable ^muc$ 
of the Instruction Is just right. ^ 
































Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 


Regular bruahing with Colgate 
givea your family clean, freah breath,atrong healthy teeth. 
That’a the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 


This is how Colgate’s trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush: 







m 


Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between teeth, causing 
bad breath and tooth decay. 

Colgate's unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour'causing food particles 
and decay-causing tacteria. 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean, fresh breath 
and strong, healthy teeth. 


* J 


Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every meal. 

Stop bad breath, fight tooth dSI^-*’'' 

Give them the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 
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The team that wins t.* Bombay will 
enjoy the psychologicai advantage 
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\ India-Pakistan 

series every two 

years 
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Change 
the set-up 

“WHAT is wrong with our sports?" 
is the question that is asked after 
every international meet. And the 
answer is very simple. 

Ours is a country where the officials 
and the politicians get more import¬ 
ance than the sportsmen (both men 
and women). 

On the eve of any international 
sports event, we wake up suddenly 
Snd arrange a “rat race” among the 
officials, give the winners a prized 
“two week vacation” at government 
cost at the venue of the meet. Simul¬ 
taneously, we arrange a “goat race” in 
the name of “selection trial” and select 
a handful of athletes, mostly the kitli 
and kin of the “rat race” winners and a 
lew lucky natural talents to represent 
the country. 

Nine times out of ten, they turn in a 
humiliating piTfomtance in the inter¬ 
national meets that they lake part in. 

There is milhing wrong with our 
sportsmen. Against all odds, we have 
bi'en impro\ ing steadily but to reach a 
truly international standard, we have 
to levanij) the whole'sports 
machinery. 

We despmately need priyate si>on- 
sors, coaching by international 
coaches and the setting up of players' 
associations. There should be max¬ 
imum international exposure to our 
sportsmen rather than our officials 
which is the general trend. 

Perhaps the only help that the 
government can render is to provide 
infrastructural facilities and ensure 
that the sportsmen have a secure 
financial future. 

All branches of .sports should be 
given equal importance. In our coun¬ 
try , except for cricket, the other 
sports are neglected and ignored. 
Daley Thompson and Sc'bastian Coe 
are as popular as Ian Kotliam or David 
(lower anti they are also nnanctaily 
well off. 

We can afford to present the Gavas¬ 
kars with Marutis and cash awards but 
the P.T. Ushas have to go back to 
their homes and join their clencal 
duties to earn their livehood! 

AKJUN liANNKKJEE. 

Nufipur. 


Ailing All 

ONE was touched to the hilt to 
read about the ailing All It is quite sad 
to know that the former world 
heavyweight champiem is suffering 
h'om brain damage. 

It does not come as a surprise 
considering the number of punches Aii 
has received at the hands of pugilists 
like Joe Frazier, Henry Cooper, Son¬ 
ny Liston, George Foreman and last¬ 
ly, Larry Holmes. 

One cannot help but ask as to why a 
ban on (his cruel and sadistic sport 
should not be unposed. 

V'. SAMPATH. 

Bangalore. 

Tragic 

THERE are not many countries who 
can boast of a Prime Minister who 
showed great interest in all sports. 

So, the unfortunate death of Indira 
Gandhi shocked millions and millions 
of sports-lovers all over the country. 

She successfully orgtinised the 
Asian Games and encouraged interna¬ 
tional teams to play in various sports 
all over India. 

Her interest was great and our 
sorrow is deep and heart-felt. 
DEBASIIISH MAJUMDAR. 

Calcutta. 


A gritty fighter 


MOHINDER AMARNATH, popu¬ 
larly known as “Jimmy”, by his team¬ 
mates made a remarlrable comeback 
in the hastily concluded tour of Pakis¬ 
tan. Ever smee his Test debut fifteen 
years ago in Madras, he has been in 
and out of the Test cricket arena. 




His 1984 series against the West 
Indies, inexplicably, was the worst in 
his career. He got a mere 12 runs in 8 
innings, with the aid of five zeroes. 

Eveyone in the cricket playing na¬ 
tions thought that his career has come 
to an end. A born fighter that he is, he 
saw to it that he would make that 
familiar fightmg comeback. He worked 
hard again and made it to the tour of 
Pakistan last month. He literally saved 
India from the brink of defeat along 
with Shastri at Lahore and vindicated 
his reputation. 

He ts in brilliant form this season 
and let us hope that he gets some runs 
ajt^inst Gower's men^t^ serve Indian 
cricket for years to come. 

f'J>^^%J^AKRABARrY, 

Calcutta. 




Interview 


The team that strikes first ^ 
ei^oy psychoiogical advan 

David Gower tells Haresh Munwani 



SPORTSWORLD: The start ut the 
tour has not been conventional fol- 
towing your arrival in Delhi earlier this 
month. How did your raw and inex 
perienced side cope with the situa¬ 
tion.^ 

DAVID GOWKK: Yes, the start was 
rather tragic with the death of Mrs 
Gandhi. My boys were affected by U. 
That's why we decided to get away 
from it and go to Sri Lanka. The Indian 
Board was kind enough to let us visit 
the Emerald Isle. 

You had insisted that there should be 
at least three three day practice 
games before the first Test. What was 
the thinking behind it? 

We had to allow ourselves enough 
games to get into form. Also we have 
16 players and we had to give everj'- 
body a chance to play himself into the 
England Test side. One must remem¬ 
ber that we did not play for seven 
weeks and, as a result, were a bit 
rusty and stale. 

How do you rate your chances? 

Normally, I refrain from making pre¬ 
dictions. All I will say is that we will 
give our best. The team has a g(xxl 
balance of youth and experience. 

Considering that only four of your 
players have more than twenty Tests 
under their belt, can you substantiate 
your claim of having experienced 
cricketers? Also, you are the only one 
who has undergone a proper Indian 
tour in the past. Both Mike Gatting 
and Paul Allot t had liimted exposure 
on the 19HI-H2 tour while Pat PiK'ock 
is a bowler ,wd enjoyed little success 
when he visited India a decade back. 

They may lack experience but the fact 
remains that they have the perform- , 
ances to merit an English cap. besides J 
beit^ professional enough to raigr 
their game when the sitayjpii--Je- 
mands. Allan Lamb scored three hun- 
drejjp off the West Indies. Tlie talent 


IS all there. 

Surely your bowling resources must 
be causing concern. None of your 
bowlers has captured more than 60 
Test Hickets and yet you are optimis-^ 
tic of bowling the Indians out twice in a 
match cheaply? 

Norman Cowans is our fastest bowler 
while Allott is a much improved bow¬ 
ler since his last visit here three years 
ago. And if these blokes have not- 
bagged 60 victims it is because they 
have not played many Tests. Even Ian 
Botham had to wait a while before he 
reached his first hundred victims. 

All this talk of captaincy 
affecting personal 
performances is pure 
theory. 

Talking of liotham, how badly are you 
going to nuss ban and Bob Willis? 

I don’t think Willis would have been fit 
enough to undertake this three-month 
tour. Having said that let me add that 
Willis has done a great job for England 
and the' fact that he has the highest 
number of Test victims, next to De- 
nms Lillee, bears testimony to this. 
Botham is a great all-rounder and we 
all remember how he single-handedly 
won the Jubilee Test m Bombay a 
couple of years ago. Botham has 
decided to rest for a while and I 
believe it is important for him to take a 
short break after six years of intensive 
cricket so that he can get his adrenalin 
flowing again. 

Every touring side has its fair share of 
problems and you are no exception. 
Martyn Moxon has (^ne home be¬ 
cause he has lost his father. TNs 
means that you are an opener short. 
Further, Tim Robinson, the other 
opener, is uncapped as yet. 

That's true but we have to make do 
with what we have. At Test level 


most playejpfnave talent and abilit: 
but what-Mparates success from fa 
lure isAhe level of confidence an 
meqldi conditioning. 

essentially it is going to be 
contest between youth (of the Englis 
team) and experience (of the Mia 
side). 

Tliat can mean problems for the Ind; 
ans. The youth can go all out becaus 
they have everything to gain an 
nothing to lose. 

By virtue of captaining England awa_ 
from home and the iact that you ar 
not playing the West Indian.^, does 
mean that there is less presssure o 
you? 

Undoubtedly. It’s an acknowledge 
fact that the West Indies are by far thr 
best, both in Test matches as well a- 
one-day games. 

From a personal viewpoint, your forri 
against the West Indians must havt 
been a cause for concern. After ah 
you had only one half century hi tlu 
series. Would you say it is the press 
lire of captaincy telling on your pet 
formances? 

All this talk of captaincy affectin;, 
personal performances is pure theory 
As far as cricketers are concerned 
we are certain the two are not linked 
My low scores against the Wes- 
Indians can be attributed to a bit of bai 
luck and a bit of lack of form. 

Under yflur leadership England were 
“blackwasiM” by Lloyd’s men. By 
losing all tn^Sve Tests. England’i 
performance ith’" worst in fifty 

years. Surely tmsjdrthcoming series 
against India is irnihiftant for you as t 
captain. 

England is not the ordyVjMn to be 
beaten by the men from tk Carib¬ 
bean. Australia were 

out for their lowest total in yea1 
Holding, Marshall and (jamer. Ii 





^ England captain David Gower (second from right) and,Paul Aliott (extreme right) discussing a point with 

umpire Swaroop KIshan (glasses). 


;ilso lost the scries last year at home. 
VVf liad our teetliinji! problems just like 
the Indians had theirs. After all, India 
has not had a Test win in thris* years. 

Il<nv would you rate the present 
Indian side with the one that won the 
W orld Cup? 

It’s no use saying they are better now 
or worse now. It would suffice to say 
that their performances followuig the 
World Cup win would not provide 
encouragement for its ardent fol¬ 
lowers. 


Have you evaluated the opposition 
you are goitm to encounter in India? 


Some of tliem we kno^ Some of 
them have done well a^inst us. Of 
those whom we donVKnnw hopefully 
in the coming wcekywe will find out a 
bit more. India las a talvntcd and 
e.\|)erioJiced t^^h led by a shrewd 
biain. Today/.Savaskar is one of the 
most expeciCnced players in interna¬ 
tional 'cruffteting circles. 


Hef^ coming to India you said that a 
■^vfi in the Brst Test is very important. 
In ease vou do. wild will be vour 


.strategy thereafter? 

All 1 meant was that with both teams 
starting on even terms the team that 
strikes first shall enjoy the psycholo¬ 
gical advantage for the rest of the 
series. 

There are three spinners in your side, 
so do you see the accent shifting from 
pace to spin in the forthcoming series? 

That will largely depend on the wick¬ 
ets we encounter. A couple of years 
ago we went to Australia with three 
off-spinners, a move that came in for a 
lot of criticism. At least this time we 
have variety: Phil Edmonds is left-arm 
while Pocock and Vic Marks are 
off-.spinners. 

If you were to put your finger on that 
one vital factor that will decide the fate 
of the series, what would you say it is? 

Fielding. Accepting everything that’s 
in the air, and converting our halt 
chances to catches. 'ITiis is going t' 
have an important bearing on the\ 
outcome. Any Test .side that wants to 
win must ensure that a high degree of 
half chances are converted, llere 1 


must add that my boys are more than 
decent fielders. Obviously, batting and 
bowling are going to Ik.' imjjortant too 
but 1 am inclined to put fielding ahejid 
of them. 

Apparently it has been decided that a 
minimum of W ovens will he bowled 
per day in the forthcoming serk-s. Any 
comment? 

I think it is a good idea. If you 
remember the last time we were here 
the piwr over-rates prevailing in the 
series wert; largely responsible lor 
dull cricket. The paying public must 
get value for its money or soon the 
game will suffer. 

But there arc no penalties in case a 
side fails to bowl the stipulated overs 
in a day. 

That's tnie. All the same, weather 
and light permitting, the day's plav can 
be extended to accommodate the re¬ 
maining overs. Here 1 would like to go 
back to the ixiint that the pressures ol 
captainij are affecting my batting. You 
^ !'.'Jtt.ai«-led England in i^ikistan alter 
Willis returned honu' and in I^ilh tlie 
Tests I (lid rather well. 




Interview 


6 

India and Pakistan 
shaii piay each other 
every two years 

Lt. Col. Safdar Butt, Pakistan Board 
chief, told Mudar Patherya in Lahore 

T ///'' .ininul c\ilhmi;c <>l uuket l\nt <>/ (he teason for the Indo-Pak 
(t.ims iH'tween hn'ui and PakH.in dcficnetalmg to a Urce must be 

h,i'> led to ,1 li'il.iin moiiotoin /s this ,is(.iihed to the tact that the last time 
emne to he the la^yt ol siuh an P.ikf^lan pla\ed India, the Tests wete 
ananetnieiU. < on^idei iiii; th.it the ineaiusedatnewceiitreswherehard- 
pioiti.mime loi till lollowme \eai has l\ am inmds turned up. Do vou 
not lueii Imalised^ aeiee.'' 

l’u'\KiHsl\. il had hofii a^ic-fd upon i think that tins is mainly up to the 
lh.it Ihoie would hr a lost seiu-s host countiv to decide where the 
hetwetn Indi.i and Pakist.in (\ft\ matches ouijht to be plaved. In Pakis- 
\e.u I his s\stem woiked toi .iboul tan, wehaveonU three or four places 
two \eais ()\(i this pel tod we ha\e whete we can onj.nnise Test matches, 
come to the lOiuliision that these Thai puts us m a position from where 
seiK's ha\e been too lieciiu nt .iltei wc* laiinot dictate terms to the host 
sec'iiu’the public intc'ic st in tin le^ls countic At the s.ime tune, we can 
now is nec’linihle Ihe pl.iscis too .iie <ilw,i\s neijotiatebv t.ikinj^intoconsid- 
not .IS excited as the\ should Ik It u ei.ition the new centies and the crowd 
now leltth.it inste.id ol ewe i\ \«mi we ihov would be able to pull, 
should pl.i\ once ewen two \c.iis 

rh.it should neiieiatc the excitement //icf<‘ u.is talk some time back that 
th.it IS lU'cessau toi the piomotion ot (he wmnets nt the Patrons Ivophv or 
the u.ime .ind the impiocemc nl ol tin f/;e tluaid e A/am Ttopin would play 
standard. It means that Pakistan shall (hi L hampions ol the Ranjt Trophy. 
toui India next in 1‘IWS. How leasihle would an exchange be at 



Lt Col Safdar Butt (ceStM)tluring the Intervijaw. At right is Col 
Rafi Nasim, BCCP’s Acting Secretary. 
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tiuit level? ' 

That's a very good thing that you have 
asked. Let me digress a ilittle in 
answering it. The annual sen es were 
organised to promote cii«et, but 
more than that, it was di^e with a 
view to improving the mations be¬ 
tween the two countne^ So,^ cricket 
IS a vehicle to proimjhfUnderstanding. 
When spectators/fxime over to l*akis- 
tan Irom Indifi/it generates a lot ol 
goodwnll. year when tlie Indians 
came ov>rr to watch the scries with 
flags ajiU Silt in special stands erected' 
for^lfem, we telt proud that wo had 
jidne something. 

Moreover, the people- mixed and 
got to know each othei bettei 1 was 
in Delhi reccntlv and 1 discussed the 
idea ot gvmkhana teams doing touts to 
Pakistan fiom thoie. llmveisity teams 
could do the same i.'e.. St. Stephens 
could come to Lahore and play the 
Government College and vice \ersa. 
'I'hat would lead to a gieatc-r under¬ 
standing at the common-man le\el. 

For example, just some time back 
my wife and I went to India. It was her 
fust visit. It was the fust time she was 
seeing an Indian. While we were 
travelling bv lai she lemarked: 
"These people are exactly like us." 
Similarly, if we get together more 
olten, the hostility that persists will 
disappeat. I am .sure that people in 
India feel the same. 

You mentioned that cricket ira.s being 
used as a vehicle to foster undeistand- 
y mg. Hut then cricket has suHered as a 
& result, isn’t it? 

I agree. But then, let us not only have 
exchanges at the N<itional level but 
bnng It down to the level ot the 
common man. We could have Uni¬ 
versity sides. Under-19 teams and. 
Clubs playing against corresponding* 
sides in the other country. 

Coming to the I9b7 World Cup, Pakis¬ 
tan made it understood that it would 
vote onIy\toi hosting it taintIv. In¬ 
directly, itn^eant that Pakistan would 
not support Imi^ 's bid if she wanted to 
host it on Its \ni. As result, the 
joint venture wasSHie only wav Indui 
could buy Pakistnms\ote. 

This IS the first time Nmi hearing ol it. 

I took over as the Present of the 
BCCP some six to seven ninths ago 
and one of the briefings tliatN(<>t from 
Air Marshal Nur Khan. vuNytha^ 
Pakistan would be fully suppe^^^ 
India's bid for the World Cup. \ 



'INTEHVmW' 


.If a fVess conference in Bangalore 
last year, Nar Khan had nmde this 
point cuar. though indirectly. India 
has six regular Test centres as well as 
the linai^e necessary hr hostmg the 
coinpetitkm alone, then why sluwld 
she have 19 organise it jointly? 

1 wouldn’t Vjonmient on it for the 
simple reason" that 1 am not aware of 

It. 


Would you consider that this coinpeti- 
\bon IS worth holding with .so many 
^her economic problems at hand? 
'I certainly think that it shoul'i^ be 
worth holding. In the past the 
Cup used to be held only in Britain. 
Now it is coining to this sub-continent 
where there are so many enthusiasts 
of the game. 

> t'.s. rotation ot such an event must be 
lauded but don't you feel that this 
lompetition could, perhaps, bt‘ held 
in. sav, Australia to ease our econo¬ 
mic discomfort? 

Well, let us look at it this way. What 
shall be the total expenditure in¬ 
volved? I'wo million dollars? Now 
(hat. for the two countries, is peanuts, 
^nd look at the positive side of things, 
rl he pleasure that it shall give to the 
millions starved of entertainment. We 
do not live by bread alone. 


Would you envisage any benefits 
then? 

Certainly. It shall enhance the pre¬ 
stige of the sub-continent. It shall 
prove that we are people of compe¬ 
tent managerial, administrative and 
organisational ability. 

What about the financial profits from 
the World Cup? 

There are hardly any financial benefits 
ifrom this venture, let me tell you. But 
«is not a benefit-cost analysis that we 
mave carried ouU If after the competi¬ 
tion we can break even it should be 
okay. Our population must be given 
something to relax with. After aH. let 
us not come down only to Boti, Kapda 
and Makaan. / 

Perhaps, this existS'on the man to 
man level. What ab5ut relatj^ms at the 
Governmental l^’‘el? 

What are governments made of? It is 
the people who are involved m the 
important diplomatic decisions and de¬ 
cide tlvti they want to be friends, 
•furioifthe First Test in Lahore, I was 
^*>«fig beside the President Mohd. 
'ya-UI-Haq and 1 told him of my 


experiences in India. He was very 
pleased. When 1 told him about the 
wannth. hospitality and goodwill with 
which 1 was received in India, he said 
that there should be more contacts on 
the man-to-man level with Indians. 

What if the governing cricket bixUps 
are changed in the interim periixl and 
the plans for a World Cup are shelved? 
India has a fine and sensible person in 
Mr Salve at the helm. I do not see that 
possibility but if it does come about, 
then It shall be very unfortunate. 

Don’t you feel that the immi^tion 
formalities sluill be a deterrent for free 
movement between the two coun¬ 
tries? 

Haven’t we had a great number of 
people going from Pakistan to India 
and vice versa whenever a 'lest is 
held at Lahore or lalandhar? It is 
Always like a me/a when such a thing 
happens. 1 think that both the coun¬ 
tries have enough managerial capabil¬ 
ity to handle the regular flow of a small 
number of five to ten thousand people. 


I was in Delhi recently 
and I discussed the idea 
of gymkhana teams 
doing tours of Pakistan 
from there. University 
teams could do the same. 

That would lead to a 
greater understanding at 
the common-man level. 


May 1 bring to your attention that for 
getting to Pakistan one has to wait for 
almost three months to procure a 
visa? How can you expect free move¬ 
ment between the two countries? 
'ITus time when I was in Delhi, I 
discussed this very point with the 
Ambassador of Pakistan. We are 
trying our best to speed up the 
paperwork. 

Taking into account the infrastructure 
(or cricket in Pakistan, don’t you Snd it 
quite lacking for hosting a World Cup? 
You see, we have some traditiond^ 
places like Karachi, Lahore, FaisaIa-^ 
bad and Hyderabad where matches 
are played. We have now thrown a 
challenge to the smaller places, like 
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Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Peshawar, Sahiw- 
al, Quetta and Gujaranwala, saying 
that if they want a World Cup match to 
be played in their towns—there are 
going to be nine matches in all in 
Pakistan—they shall have to inmrove. 
We have promised that we shall come 
and inspect the arrangements for 
accommodation, spectators and crick¬ 
et. We have around 10 to 11 grounds 
at hand. Let us say that five of them 
shall record some improvement, so 
judging from that point of view there is 
going to be a boom in Pakistan as far 
as stadia are concemed. 

You mentioned four as being up to 
standard. I can, however, think of 
onlv two, Lahore and Karaclu. 

It has been our strategy this time to 
take one-day Internationals to Quetta. 
Peshawar and Sialkot to give these 
centres a feel of what it is like and 
what standards they are expected to 
come up to. We arc takmg the New 
Zealanders to Hyderabad. Rahawalpur 
and Multan. 

Yes, hut as 1 said, only two centres 
are up to Test standard. Faisalabad is 
chronically short of accommodatkm 
and one cannot really see a World Cup 

f me being held there. 

have spoken to players who have 
gone to play and stay in Faisalabad. 
There are colonial, British style rest- 
houses which are far more lavish than 
the cramped-up five-star rooms that 
you get elsewhere. Given the choice, 

I would rather go and stay in an 
inspection bungalow of that nature 
than a five-star hotel. But. in Faisala¬ 
bad. a hotel is already coming up. And 
if you look at the pbyers from India 
and Pakistan, we ate not used to 
luxuries, so it shall be quite okay with 
us. As far as cricketers from the other 
countries are concemed, we shall 
make sure that standards improve. 

One of the most important statUa in 
Pakistan is in Karachi. It appears to 
need a lot of reconstruction. 

I have gut two and a half crore rupees 
sanctioned for this purpose. When the 
Indians go next time, they shall &id a 
lot of improvements. Moreover, we 
are also thmking of putting a roof tm 
top as well as having a definite seating 
arraiwement. 'That shall be one of the 
benefits from the World Cup. 'There 
shall be an increase in the number of 
‘ playingMntres on this sub-continent 
as wf'Ifas a great improvement in the 
ones already existing. 
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Ttie 'secret’ Ifinries of Dennis LUee 

The deception is complete. Vic Mills reveals that he was 
only having some fun at our expense /, 


T fiP^RK was nothing in the diaries 
that had not appeared in Taylor's 
tome. 

All tliat distinguished the diaries 
were sloppy errors; for example, 
where Taylor, in the course of an 
analysis of great fast-bowling part¬ 
nership, mentions the 1974 pairing of 
Lillee and Thomson, the forger, 
obviously an avid follower of women’s 
cricket, mistranscribes this as a refer¬ 
ence to the striking figure of that 
other great fast bowler Ms Lillian 
'Fhomson. ‘Our unanimous opinion,’ 
said the Archive president, ‘is that 
these are the most primitive of forger¬ 
ies, without imagination, false re- 
ptirts.' 

In tlic light of this declaration WCM 
t(N>k two steps. First, on Saturday 
morning. Dr Julius Takenforgranted, 
forensic scientist, and author of the 
definitive work on Geoff Boycott hair¬ 
pieces Toupee or Not Toupee, began 
immediate tests on the two volumes 
of diaries to determine the age, quality 
and brand name of the beer stains 
found on certain pages. 

Meanwhile Norman Nostoncun- 
tumed, lecturer in Strine dialect and 
authority on Australian females at the 
University of Young and Jacksons in 
Melbourne, currently in the UK pur¬ 
suing a rather nubile Rhodes Scholar 
on loan to the Highways Department 




of the Chmgford Borough Council, 
began to read the fast bowler’s sup- 
po.sed chronicles of 1974 and 1975. 

'fhe verdict of the scientist was. of 
course, conclusive. 'Hie beer stains 
were various combinations of Carlton 
and Victoria bitter, both brewed ex-‘ 
clusively in Molbounie some time 
dunng the past tom years. Further, 
the samples analysed all suggested 
low alcohol, (LA) beer. This, if more 
evidence were needed, is indisputable 
proof of forgery, as no fair dinkum fast 
bowler worth his macho image or 
boring mid-pitch histrionics would be 
seen drinking low-alcohol beer. He 
could, however, have bought it for his 
wife. 

'fhe findings of the historian were in 
some respects even more depressing. 
As Nostoncunturned ploughed 
through the 78 pages of scrawl that 
supposedly recounted the events of 
the cataclysmic year of 1974—which 
marked Lillee’s return to prominence 
—he found it hard to contain his 
disbelief: nowhere was there a single 
original thought or observation. 

Broken bones, tangles with author¬ 
ity, sledging, and even myopic 
umpires were recorded with unerring 
dullness- and precious little detail. 
For example, four consecutive entnes 
for December 1974 read, in their 
entirety, as follows (NB: ()n Decern- 



A- 






‘That's Maasia. Wait ’til you maet Lillee, matel’ 


ber 17, Australia won the second Test 
in Perth by^e wickets to go two-up . 
in the senes): (December) 18th Hor^ 
vered the bedrooms, paid the gas bill, 
a^ed dinner. 

^<9th Painted the verandah, cut the 
lawn, took washing to the laundromat. 
20th Wax-polished the car, ironed the 
washing, read a book. 

21st Dusted the living-room, bou^t 
the turkey, watched TV. 

None of the extracts that Stick- 
ybeak had previously provided to 
WCM had prepared us for such an 
anti-climax. As Lillee’s so-called 
‘testament to posterity’ it left a lot to 
be desired. 

Hardly the glittering prose then that 
we had expected. Tlie credibility of 
the documents was stretched further 
as the texts were found littered wit*, 
mis-spellings, and repetition bordering 
on the absurd. On January 5, 1975, 
Lillee proceeded to hoover the living- 
room not once but eight times! There 
was also a textual problem as the 
diarist lapsed into an extremely local¬ 
ized form of Strine. While popular in 
the eastern States, this is used rarely 
if at all in the West. These are aU, of 
course, quite minor points—Lillee 
may indeed be very house-proud, but 
fair go, eight times?—however, their 
cumulative effect is serious, especially 
when combined with the strangely 
un-Lillee style of these ‘diaries’. Lillee 
in private—and in his early days i^« 
public—expressed himself very pithi'- 
ly. He was one of the extremely few'' 
Australian cricketers who could be 
funny and at home in slang express¬ 
ions; not for him the pomposities of 
midde-claiss Melbourne. Vet these 
‘diaries’, tn; extracts of Strine apart, 
are written'm what can only be 
described as XTToqrak tongue’. 

The .sense ^ shock at Wisden 
Cricket Monthly iiKthe findings of the 
archivists was, nhwever, nothing 
compared to that of Stickjixak. For 
the past three months ^eir sleek 
modem office block in PeruK,^wherein 
is housed Australia's largest tmd most, 
successful magazine publishing 
has been a bastion of confidence^—if 
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confide'ice at tiroes verging on arro¬ 
gance. 

Ever} doubt about the authenticity 
of the manes had been brushed aside, 
often with ili-disguised contempt 
When the cncket-wnter Hugh Treble 
Rum (Lord Daiquin), who had aut¬ 
henticated the documents for WCM, 
announced his defection, it caused not 
a tremor lunong Stickybeak’s seraor 
executives 

Indeed, it positively confirmed their 
impression that cncket wnters as a 
breed could not be trusted with off 
the-record records They would 
either leak what they had heard, or 
change then" minds and wnte some¬ 
thing completely different This atti 
tude did not win Sttckybeak many 
fiiends, but there was no doubting 
their profound belief that the diaries 
were genuine 

Pnday’s news from the Archives to 
Sttckybeak’s lawyers was therefore 
devastatmg At first members of staff 
simply refused to believe They 
attempted to undermine the authbr- 
ity —and the independence—of the 
Archives, and find flaws m some of 
, their findmgs But at about 4 pm on 
y Friday, a meeting of Stickybeak'b top 
' executives and seraor editors was 
called, and when it finally broke up 
about five hours later, theie was no 
doubting the mood of despair 

With the dianes proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt to be forgeries, 
what then is the fate of Beit 
Ridetheghan, the key figure in this 
tale of intngue, the man who only a 
few weeks ago was described by 
StKkybeak as then- ‘ace sleuth repor- 
t«!r’’ What, too, of the whereabouts of 
the $4m paid by Stickvbeak for the 
dianes^ 

The one development over the 
weekend was the arrest m Mel- 
A bourne, by West Australian special 
branch officers, of Dr Con Tnck, a 
former Irish national currently dealing 
statewide m cncket memorabilia 
Tnck, long known to cncket-wnters 
as a dealer m forgenes and dubious 
documents, fled to Dubbo as soon as 
the forgenes were revealed, but gave 
himself up to police on his return to 
Melbourne. He deiiied at the tune that 
hehad ansrthing to do with the diar^s. 
It was confirmed yesterday, however, 
that he had since admitted forging 
the documents hnnself. 

Both Ridetfaei^ and Tndc wiU 
-face fraud charges m connection with 
^s,Bing the bogus Lillee dianes to 
“StKkybeak magazine The case prom¬ 


ises to be Australia’s biggest literary 
fraud on record Whether or not the 
forgenes were a plot to re-wnte 
cncket history, they were certainly 
designed to defraud Ridetheghan, 
either as dupe or conspirator, will be 
held responsible, smee he was the 
sole contact with the source of the 
dianes—supposedly a former Test 
umpire who salvaged them from the 
wreckage of a plane in 1983 

In apportioning blame, Stickybeak 
must accept their share too Tlie 
magazine’s most seraor executives 
had known about ‘Lillee’s Archives' 
for a year and had possessed at least 
some of the dianes for three months 
The tests that proved them false last 
week took barel> three days Had 
these tests been earned out earlier, 
the hoax would have been instantly 
exposed 

If it IS possible, let us place to one 
side the monetary aspect of this de 
ception and concentrate on the mten 
tions, if mdeed any existed, of 
Ridetheghan and Tnck m producuig 
these dianes 

At the outset there appears a very 
clear desire to exculpate Lillee The 
volumes recently released show LiHoe 
as beuig completely unaware of the 
wager on England at Leeds m 1981 
rhe entry instead recalls a ‘dead cert’ 
runrang that same afternoon m a 
Maiden Stakes at Thirsk Ihere are 
several entnes expressuig Lillee’s dis 
approval of the ‘underarm inadent’m 
the final of the Benson & Hedges 
World Senes Cup agamst New Zea¬ 
land, and of his shame after the fracas 
with Miandad m Perth 

Of the English, the dianst clearly 
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felt that they were to blame for their 
own misfortunes The aluminnmf bat 
saga is couched m the language of the 
entrepreneur and viewed as nothing 
more dian an exerase in commerce, 
while Lillee's remarks about breaking 
bones and spillmg En^sh blood is 
purely a desure to earn the ng^if to 
resit a failed biology paper at High 
School 

Whether the actual physical writing 
of the dianes is the work of Con Tnck, 
ot m part that of Ridetheghan, we 
shall not know for some time Howev¬ 
er, what we can glean from the style 
and content is a kind of hero-worship 
by the two men towards Lillee. Such 
feelmgs were nonetheless tempered 
with a degree of embarrassment over 
the more unsavoury aspects of his 
career 

At this intnguing tale of fraud and 
deception draws to its inevitable and 
just conclusion, the final word from 
Wisden Cncket Monthly is that se- 
nous journalism is a hi^-nsk enter¬ 
prise We did not act uresponsibly. 
Our mistake was to rely (m other 
people’s evidence and to be governed 
by their demands for security and 
urgency When major but hazardous 
stones seem to be appeanng a maga¬ 
zine can either dismiss them without 
enquiry or pursue investigations to 
see if they are true 

Not for the first time WCM took a 
high nsk by its mvolvement with the 
so-called ‘Lillee Dianes’ For the first 
time, very regrettably, the nsk 
proved to be a mistake We owe our 
readers a smeere apology 


Wsle CrrkPI Morlhly 
Co irluded 



‘Down boyl It'o nw, your tfoar oM mate Maxfol Tho Windtea are next timer 
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Binoo K. John was there 


Whdl IS hunun life without a (tame of 
iruktt^ I'nmi an essay by the 
Ihiul Duke of Dorset 

T ub ink on these lines dried nearly 
two tontunes ago The year 1797 
to be pieiise It could have been 
wiittcn \esterdav With, of course a 
two woid sulfix—at Lord’s I he 
giound which is the epicentre of the 
game, the ground which symbolises 
nih ttaditions 

A patch of land converted in 1813 
14 into a imket ground by Fhomas 
I ord still inspires many a schoolboy 
cricketer as he struggles to build an 
innings or work up pace somewhere 
ui a Cariblican backyard, or an Indian 
maidan or an idylhc English village 
ground No other giound has been as 


A hundred times I have walked 
down the St John’s Wood Road on 
a quiet morning—that s the proper 
way to enjoy Lords choose a 
match of no importance, for prefer¬ 
ence one for which the fixture card 
promises a “band if possible” I 
have gone a hundred times into the 
Long Room out of the hot sun and 
never have I not felt that this is a 
good place to be in, and if the 
English simply had to make cncket 
a national institution and a passion 
and a pride, this was the way to do 
it, in a handsome hall and pavilion, 
a resting-place for the game s his¬ 
tory with Its constitution to be 
found as much in Debrett as in 
“Wisden 

—Neville Cardus, (Autobiography) 


synonymous with a game as thb one at 
St John's Wood, London 

If you leave the tram at the St. 
John’s Wood underground station and 
your destmation is Lord’s you will not 
get lost For someone m London for 
tile first time, that is really saymg 
something And don’t go to the flower 
seller who sits near tiie station exit 
and ask him for the place where 
England battles other countries. Just 
ask him for “The Ground,” and the 
finger willl pomt m the direction of the 
Grace Gates. 

ITie half-a-century old bnck walls 
that guard the Mecca of cncket are as 
imposing as that of a medieval castle 
As you cross the Grace Gates two 
ancient men look enquinngly at you. 
Inside the Memorial Hall is the sha- 




The Valhalla of cricket—-Lord’s 
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dow of the Tavern. Time seems to 
stand still. Cricket memorabilia, both 
trivial and historical, takes you back 
down the time scale. Curved cricket 
bats, used worm cricket balls paint- 
mgs ard photographs beckon >ou. Off 
you go, uich by reverential inch, down 
nostalgia alley. 

Inside the ^ss case on your right 
as you enter, is displayed how the red 
cherry is moulded from jute strings 
and leather. Further down, the bat 
, with which Grace made his hundredth 
.^century in first-class cricket—288 for 
Gloucestershire against Somerset in 
May 1895. The cap which graced the 
doctor’s head. On the belt given to 
him by J.H. Rawlings, hand embroi¬ 
dered in wool, is inscribed ‘Cricket 
For Everi. 

Your eyes turn everywhere, not 
knowing what to focus on. On that 
MCC pUlbox cap or that row of antique 
bats lined inside the glass case? Every 
square inch is hallowed. 

Grainy old bats. linseed-oiled with 
which great names used to score 
great runs, makes you think of the one 
you proudly owned, cracked at the 
Sides, blades bursting (How proudly 
vyou looked at the blade the first and 
/only time you crossed the 25-run 
mark). This one right in front was 
signed by the Doctor himself: “I 
played against the Australians with 
this bat” And as though mockuig at 
the teclinology that moulded Grace’s 
bat stands the Gray Nicolls which 
Greg Chappell used in the Jubilee Test 
seven years ago. 

The miniatures are even more en¬ 
dearing. The silver bat presented to 
H.R. Murrell, wicketkeeper for the 
Middlesex side which won the County 
championship in 1924. 

Un the floor above, the sun’s rays 
n stream m throu^ the glass roof and 
^spreads on the bust of, who else but 
''w.G. Grace. Even if there were no 
rays firom the sun, the bust would 
have emitted li^t. Much of the light, 
in early cricket nistory, anyway has its 
source in Grace. 

Onto that circular patch of inspiring 
greea The mind and the eyes were 
there when Mohinder, slow but lethal, 
struck Holding on the pads and sud¬ 
denly India were on top of the wortd. 
And on that legendary balcony when 
the froth from the champagne bottle m 
Kapil’s hand spilled over like every 
Indian's joy... You were tlwsre many, 
^many times before... 

'5 'E)o not step on the grass’, the 
* board painted in red lettering admo¬ 


nishes. ‘Holy ground’ they should 
have inscribed. Grass was never so 
revered. Jim FairbroUier’s lifeblood. 
But the day one stood there Fair- 
brother’s era had already passed into 
history books. 

Now everything is silent and empty. 
But the Test pitch was not. No 
groundsman bending over to treat the 
grass. None of Francis Thompson’s 
“run-stealers flicker to and fro.’’ But 
there were pigeons on the pitch peck¬ 
ing away. Tasty seeds or worms? Or 


are we going to 
d’s?’ I asked. 

‘There’s no match on. ’ 

‘We’re going to Lord’s because 
there’s no match on, ’ he rephed. 

‘Since cricket became brigjiter, a 
man of taste can only go to an 
empty ground, and regret the past. 
Or else watch a second-class 
county match, and regret the 
future.’ 

‘You mean to say that you’re 
taking me to a deserted cricket 
ground?’ I said incredulously. 

‘I mean just that, ’ he answered. 

We sat at Lord’s, at the comer 
of the ground between the tavern 
and the pavilion. The wind blew 
over the grass; the sunshine was 
pale and melancholy. Opposite, the 
big scoreboard was blank and 
hopeless, as though cncket had 
come to an end with the score at no 
runs for no wickets. 

‘I once saw Woolley make 
ei^ty-seven on this ground, ’ said 
Finbow. ‘After that, any innings 
which could ever be played is an 
anti-climax. There is no point in 
trying to repeat perfection. 

Cricket, having been created and 
evolved, has achieved its purpose, 
produced one lovely thing, and 
ought to die. So, particularly now 
that buffoons turn it mto an mferior 
substitute for musical comedy, 1 
prefer to sit on empty grounds—or 
to watch Bucks play Beds. ’ 

‘I hope you’re happy,’ I said 
bitterly, ‘making me sit here like a 
fool.’ 

‘I’m perfectly happy,’ he replied. 
‘Or at least I should be if I had 
some hot water to make tea.’ 

Drinking the best tea in the 
wOTld on an empty cricket 
ground—that, I think, is the final 
Measure left to man. ’ 

C P Snow from Death Under Sail, 1932 
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just the arrogance of preying at 
Lord’s? 

There near the boundary. Fair- 
brother’s successors with the mowing 
machine discussed how to go about 
the job of ‘tackling’ the turf. Even Jim 
Fairbrother never knew where the 
Surrey Loam soil for the pitch was 
brou^t from, as Geoffrey Moore- 
house revealed in his book Lord's. 
Anecdotes abound. Moorehouse had 
to appear before the General Pur¬ 
poses Committee of the MCC before 
he was given the nod, rather reluc¬ 
tantly, to roam around the premises. 
Moorehouse’s woric is a memorable 
collection of trivia and anecdotes. It’s 
all there: the number of times in a day 
the printing press under the 
scoreboard prints the score sheets, 
the gates through which the ragpick¬ 
ers enter after each day of a Test; and 
a public announcement: “For F.J. 
Titmus read Titmus F.J.’’ “On such 
minutae did a whole segment of En- 
ghsh social history depend,” Moore¬ 
house wryly remarked 

Did you Imow that the paper for the 
tickets for matches at Lord’s were 
made by the same company that 
makes paper for English currency 
notes? The paper has shreds of plastic 
embedded so that rough edges stand 
out when tom, to outwit the forgers! 

Walking to the nursery ground (turf 
fo: the real pitch was grown there 
before bemg transplanted, hence the 
name and from this 'the Nursery 
End’). Under the empty Grand Stands 
Uiere is a sort of eerieness creeping 
into you. Did one hear voices from the 
past? The cnsp crack as the willow 
makes contact with the red leather 
and the thundering roar curlmg around 
the stands... 

At the nursery a friendly match was 
on like a Victorian painting of early 
cricket came alive. White flannels, red 
tiled buildings on the border, maple 
trees shadbg the boundary, old gent¬ 
lemen with long sideburns whose idea 
of a good winter mom was seeing any 
cricket match, preferably in or near 
Lord’s, mugging beer and muttering; 
‘That fella there ain’t have the pace of 
Lindwall...” 

A few souvenirs from the Lord’s 
shop and one was out in the cold 
London streets again. Overlooking the 

S 'ound a few feet away from the 
race Gates is an apartment owned 
by Lata Mangeshkar. 

F^her up is Abbey Road which 
inspired that quartet from Liverpool. 
Let It be. 
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Makings of a 
double international 


M. J. Gopalan, in a serial beginning this week, looks 
back on a career for India as a cricketer and hockey player 


HAVING completed 
75 yecKs on 6 Jiuw 
this year, I feel that 
this may just be the 
appropriate time to 
place on record my 
memories of the last 
half a century md 
more. What memor¬ 
ies have they been! 

My earliest recollection of my asso¬ 
ciation with the two games, cricket 
and hockey, which were to bring me 
international recognition, goes back to 
1925-26. A little before that 1 had 
come to Madras from my village 
Morrapakam in Cl^elput district, 
(which inddentally is the ‘M’ in my 
name, the 'J’ standing for Josiam) to 
study. I had actually taken to tioth 


games simultaneously in the village 
Itself. As boys I recall that we had 
started playing cricket by using light 
sticks as stumps and a heavier one as 
a bat. Any object with a hint of 
circularity was treated as a ball 

Casuarina sticks were handy hockey 
implements. 

I studied first at the Kellet Hi^ 
School in the dty and used to play 
both games with improvised equip¬ 
ment. I moved to Presidency College 
in 1926 and that proved to be the first 
turning point in my career. For under 
the guidance of B.V. Ramanujam and 
S.R. Kalyanaraman, both senior stu¬ 
dents in the college, my interest, and 
my ability, in both g^es took giant 
strides. B. Subramaniam, the leading 


cricketer of Madras in the Twenties,, 
was impressed by my aptitude and'* 
invited me to play for the Madras 
United Qub. 

Soon afterwards, Subramaniam 
took the MUC team on a tour of 
Bombay which was even then the 
stronghold of Indian cricket. We play¬ 
ed against many powerful sides and I 
remember bowling to players of the 
calibre of Navle, t.P. Jai, S.M. Colah, 
L. Ramji (brother of Amar Singh), 
Wazir Ali and Nazir Ali. When we 
went to Pune, I bowled to the then 
genial giant of Indian cricket, Profi 
D.B. Deodhar. I recall tal^ a good 
number of wickets on the tour, getting 
over the disconcerting eigierience of 
going to the net on matting wickets 
and playing the matches on tuil 
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^ The tnp made it clear to me that I 
had some abSity and with hard wori(, 
pemeverenoe ^ ccmstant practice, 1 
could reach higher levels, when I look 
back on those early strugglea today, 1 
do feel a sense of pride and fiilfilment; 
I was largely a self-made cricketer. I 
had no formal coadiing whatsoever. I 
imbibed by watching better cricketers 
play; I do feel one can learn a lot even 
by just watching, but doing so closely 
and attentively. There were hardly 
,any practice facilities in those days— 
Vghgible compared to what today's 
V^ayers enjoy. One really had to t^ve 
a deep abidmg love for the game to 
progress. I remember bowling at one 
stump at the MUC grounds, one of 
the few places then a player could 
have a “net”, I used to do this for 
hours. 

No one really labours too hard and 
gets nothing in return. 1 could already 
feel some improvement in my game. 
In 1926-27 the MUC team went on a 
tour of Calcutta and Rangoon and 
agam I did pretty well. On my return 1 
played for the all-Madras side against: 
Gilbgan’s English team and then fol¬ 
lowed another big break when 1 was 
nicked to represent the Indians 
Vainst the Europeans m the Madras 
■Tresidency match of T927-28. The 
Presidency match was the important 
match of the enture season. It was a 
prestigious three-day match which 
used to be watched by crowds be¬ 
tween 12,000 to 15,000 and used to 
be played over the traditional Fongal 
(harvest) holiday in January. This time 
I took a couple of wickets in each 
innmp to make a decent showing in 
my Mst real big test. 

These consistent performances 
over the last couple of years brou^t 
me encouragement in another form—■ 
'employment. C.P. Johnstone, already 
Nbig name in Madras cricket and a 
manager in Burmah Shell, offered me 
a ]ob in Ids reinited organisation. I 
agreed, aware that 1 could further my 
prospects in the game. Buimah Sh^ 
were known to have a keen interest in 
cricket. I joined them in 1929 and 
stayed with them till my retirement m 
1964. I must say that my employees 
Burmah Shell gave me mych en¬ 
couragement to pursue my sporting 
abilities by always being ready to give 
me suffk^nt l^ve for national or 
international meets. 

Here, I feel 1 must digress a tdt 
iowanfe hockey. I have often been 
T^ked as to whidi game 1 was more 


partial. I can honestly leply that 1 
round that 1 loved both equaDy. My 
interest in hockey as I said started in 
my viUage itself and it grew vdien I 
moved to the city. I used to play the 
game at Kellet Hi^ School and un¬ 
proved while practisuig on the Marina 
Ground. I was selected to play for the 
Young Men’s Indian Association, then 
one of the top teams m the aty and 
participated m the MCC tournament 
at Chepauk and the MUC tournament 



M.J. Qopalan, the cricketer 


at the SIAA giounds. 

An interesting incident at about this 
time comes to my muid. In 1928, 
Murugesa Mudaliar, the sports editor 
of Tte Hindu used to go around the 
various grounds to spot talent. He 
used to sit in an inconspicuous comer 
of the ground and make a mental note 
of players who caught his eye. It so 
happened that I attracted tus atten¬ 
tion 

One day I was taking part in a 
cricket thatch at the Wesley Hi^ 
&hool grounds and got a hundred, 
tins being in the morning session. In 


the evening YMIA had a match against 
a certain Universal Club. My hockey 
abilities at the time were unknovim to 
anyone in the YMIA. But Murugesa 
Mudaliar told the YMIA captain, while 
they were finalising their efeven, to 
mclude me in the team. He told him 
that I was a speedy and resourcefid 
player. 1 was fielding when 1 got the 
message that I was to report im¬ 
mediately for the evenmg's hockey 
game. 

1 quickly changed from whites to 
shorts and pedalled as fast as I could 
to the MUC ground, where Uie match 
was scheduled. In tliose days I used to 
play at outside right and speed, any 
wiper's strong point, was my forte 
too. Late in the game 1 was able to 
send aaoss a good centre from which 
our striker scored—the only goal of 
the match and made from my pass! 

After that I was a regular member 
of the YMIA team and took part in 
many tournaments. Speed and stami¬ 
na were my strong pomts and m 1930 
1 advanced to the centre-half position. 

In 1932 the Indian team for the Los 
Angeles Olymincs played a game m 
Madras arainst an all Madras XI. I 
played right half and was even the job 
of trying to check Roop Singh. It did 
seem a formidable task for he was 
regarded then as next only to Dhyan 
Clmd among the Indian forwards. I 
thought 1 did reasonably well in 
thwartmg some of his goalgetting 
attempts. I had a good match and both 
Dhyan Chand and Pankaj Gupta, the 
manager were impressed. Bodi came 
up to me and said that I had it in me to 
represent India if I continued to work 
hard. Music to my ears! 

On their return after retaining the 
gold medal at the Olympics, the team 
again played a match at Madras and 
indeed made a marvellous recovery. I 
remember tlwt with about five mi¬ 
nutes left, all Madras were leading by 
three goals. But in the remaining time 
Dhyan Chand and company swung into 
action; they not only equalised but 
went ahead with a last minute goal! 

At this stage I must pay tribute to 
the two peopte who did the most to 
foster my interest in hockey. One was 
Summer Hayes, an Engfishman who 
played for Madras Cncket Club. He 
was an Oxford Blue and a left half par 
excellence. His moves, stickworit and 
speed left a lasting impression in my 
mind. I never tired of watching him in 
action.. 

Conlinirad n«xl WMk 
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The waiiith was missing 



The lubllant Mohun Bagan playara with the trophy after tha final 


O NE has always associated the 
Durand Cup with the height of the 
winter in Delhi, at least over the last 
ei^t years or so, leaving the DCM 
tournament to hei^d the season. But 
tMs time the chill was missing from 
the breeze and warmth from football. 
But it was pleasant enou^ at least 
towards the last stages. For the 
faithfuls it is enough if (he imuor clubs 
from Calcutta and Punjab join the fray. 
They were there but not in fuD 
strength. Their stars were away at 
the Salt Lake Stadium, at Calcutta 
preparing for the Asian Cup finals at 
»n»pore. 

Yet, there were big guns to 
boom. To meet the fiSrepower of the 
Calcutta and Puiqab dubs, there were 
teams from the Services and other 
para-military forces. But in the end 
the trophy went to Calcutta. 

The find was yet another prestige 
battle between the two Calcutta clut^ 
At the end of it all, the two—Mohun 
Bagan and East Bengal— were on 
level terms for the year. Mohun 


Bagan, while winning the trophy, 
made it two-all. East Bengal had 
beaten them in the Federation Cup 
and the I.F.A. Shield, while Mohun 
Bagan’s only success before this was 
in the Calcutta League. 

However, both the Calcutta clubs 
had gone through agonizing moments 
before entering the final. Both 
seemed in danger of being knocked 
out before the semi-finals. One won¬ 
ders whether the two giants had ever 
had to strugde merely to stay m a 
tournament, mohun Bagan were res¬ 
cued by a last-minute Fareed goal 
wMch gave..^Km a 4-0 win against Air 
Force after I.T.I. had beaten the 
airmen 4-1. This fourth goal saw them 
through on superior goal difference 
after their 1-1 draw with the Banga¬ 
lore Tel^hone. TTien, their semi-final 
win against Pmtjab Pohce was equally 
unimpressive. They scored an early 
goal and defended it stubbornly. 

East Bengal’s case was different. 
They went through then: league phase- 
without a win. TTiey drew with Cen¬ 


tral Reserve Police Force and Borde 
Security Force and they were throug 
only after a withdrawal by Dell 
Pohce. In fact, they were just sL 
mmutes from booking their berth 
back home when they got th 
equaliser. 

Again they were on their way oi 
when B.S.F. led two-one with hvdl 
a few seconds to go and once agai 
they came up with a goal. Reprieve 
twice, they made it to the semi-fina 
thanks to Delhi Pohce whose with 
drawal gave them not only two point 
but also two goals as per FIFA rule 
for walkovers. The goals helped ther 
in a three-way tie as both B.S.F. an 
C.R.P.F. had beaten the Delhi police 
men by, an one-niP margin. 

B.S.F., more out of fhistrati(m thai 
any hope, tried to prolong the issue t 
ffie committee room by lodging 
protest against the manner in whic 
East Bengal were declared winner 
despite not winning a game. Tl. 
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t4oumament committee rejected it 
merely quoting the relevant FIFA 
r^e fallen Manna, the chief man m 
the Mohun Bagan camp summed it iqi 
well: “God saved East Bengal, not 
once but twice. What a providential 
escape” 

Luck escorted them into the final 
also After a goalless game they were 
revived in the sudden death to wm 
six-five against J.C.T. Mills. Both the 
Phagwara millmen and Punjab Police 
had a smooth passage to the semi¬ 
finals, the policemen after playing only 
match They won theu* openmg 
match against National Engmeermg 
Industries from Jaipur and the second 
tune, Bihar Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tion XI They went back when the 
tournament was suspended after the 
assassination of Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
1 he fourth team ui the group, Mahin- 
dras, did not turn up at all J.C.T. 
Mills won all their three ^mes m tlie 
group, the only group to have ail the 
four teams mtact, including a grudge 
match agamst Tata's who had beaten 
them in the Federation cup at 
liruchirapalli 

After overcomuig all these troubles. 
East Bengal were expected to wm the 
^inal,purely going by theur track record 
'and also the stren^ of their Ime-up. 
1 hey had even flown a sulkmg Monor 
anjan Bhattacharjee from Calcutta for 
thou- game agamst B S F It was he 
who helped them enter the final In a 
last gasp move, when they were trail- 
mg 1-2, he moved mto the forward 
hne and nodded home the equaliser. 

Ironically, it was he who was also 
lesponsibie for East Bengal conceding 
the only goal of the final to Mohun 
Bagan when he allowed Bidesh Bose 
to snatch the bail away from hsn and 
beat Bhaskar Ganguly m goal with a 
superb 25-yard shot. Record books 
Iwill only show this sixth-mmute goal, 
Sut people who watched the game will 
Remember the way East Bengal 
dominated the game and yet ^ed to 
•>core. 

However, full marks for Mohun 
Bagan for the way they fou^t their 
way to wm the Cup. They were 
without six of their stars, who were m 
the Indian camp, and also Compton 
Dutta. And for the last tivo games 
they lost the services of Victor Amal- 
raj with a hamstring mjury To keep 
that one goal they really had to work 
hard as East Ben^ surged forward m 
waves. Samar Bhattacharjee and 
SatyiQit Ghosh held on admnrabiy with 
Jlvkapan Saha Roy and Mohammed 
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JCTs Sattah Kumar overcomes an Aloke Saha tackle during 
his aide's semi-final encounter witn East Bengal 


Fareed lendmg them a big hand 
Backing them all was Pratap Ghosh 
At least twice he showed his presence 
of mmd and quick reflexes He 
charged out once to prevent a cross 
from Gurung going to Kartick Sett and 
then two nunutes from the end he 
kept away a stmging Kartick shot from 
(^se. 

East Bengal, for all their build-up, 
lacked ideas mside the area and they 
seem to ignore the only ball player, 
they have m Gurung It was this 
former B.S.F schemer and sinker 
wlu) got that goal which rescued them 
agamst C.R.P.F. It was a brilliant 


effort as he chested the ball down to 
swmg a left-footer through a stunned 
defence mside the area It was more 
or less like the goal Fareed got agamst 
Air Force Gurung is a sort of player 
who can come trumps any moment 
and by undenitibsing mm East Bengal 
harmed their mterests 
Kartick Sett will not have happy 
memones of Delhi Every time he 
played here he left a trail of bunglmgs 
which cost his side the matches It 
was Debasis Roy who gave a good 
account of himself He improved both 
his ^ame and behaviour. 

ACorrmpondent 


•AilXMh Yadn 


1b 




(Clockwise from top left; 

This year the Durand Cu(; 
was held in a riot-torn 
Delhi. Although life 
returned to normal 
before long, tension 
prevailed In some areas 
of the capital. The 
photograph shows a 
group of Gorkha troops 
inside the Ambedkar 
Stadium during the finai 

An exciting moment froir 
the Mohun Bagan-Punjat 
Police semi-final 
encounter 

East Bengal’s Kartick 
Sett rushes towards the 
«iCT goal as a rival 
defender loses 
possession of the ball 

The Mohun Bagan 
defender Samar 
Bbattaoharya dears the 
bail from Punjab Pdiee’a 
Balwinder Singh during 
the semi-final 
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The future of the tote in India 


M uch has been talked of a tote 
monopoly and what it would do 
for racing in this country. And many of 
those concerned with Indian racing 
look longingly at those countries that 
have a tote monopoly where the 
racing authorities are free from the 
financial problems that beset Indian 
racing. 

Much of the success of a tote 
monopoly depends on the attitudes of 
the Government be it Central or 
State, particularly in the circumst¬ 
ances like those prevailing in this 
country, the creation of a so-called 
tote monopoly will be tantamount to 
suiade for the sport. 

With taxation structures the way 
they are, enforcing a tote monopoly 
would be virtually impossible. Many 
years ago when the tax and race¬ 
course deduction from the tote pool 
was lower and the amounts bet 
through the tote were considerably 
higfrer, most illegal bookmakers were 
happy to give a 15% discount on the 
amount backed at tote odds. With the 
present level of deductions from the 
pool, the discounts allowed would be 
considerably higher. 

In fact, ever since the winnings 
from the races have been brought 
within the purview of income tax, the 
takings in pools like the jackpot, quar¬ 
tet and trebles have shown consider¬ 
able decline; and these are forms of 
betting that are best suited to a pool 
system. 

In England, where the controversy 
between the continuation of the 
bookie system and the introduction of 
a tote morally has been raging for 
several decades, there are strong 
feelings for each system but the 
m^ority tend to favour the con¬ 
tinuance of both as the general feeling 
appears to be that the bookie system 
is superior to the tote for a straight 
forward win and place bet while the 
tote has a distinct advantage for accu¬ 
mulator type betting such as the 
doubles, trebles and jackpots as well 
as the normal and triple forecasts. 

In fact, there is a large section of 
people who feel that each system 
should concentrate on its inherent 
strengths and thereby ^ve the punter 
the test value .for his money. To 


AdiDavar 

quote Phil Bull of the Jockey Club of 
England, “To find a real pool betting 
role for itself, the tote has to look to 
those areas in which it has an advan¬ 
tage over bookmakers.” 

All those involved in racing in this 
country should in fact get together and 
try and convince the State and Central 
governments that racmg is basically a 
sport which has the added advantage 
of a rigidly controlled betting system 
which looks after the interests of the 
betting public. 

Until the government relaxes its 
attitude and its levels of taxation, it 
may be better for the racing author¬ 
ities to concentrate on those forms of 
betting where the pool system is 
better suited and to reduce the unit of 
betting to a level where dividends are 
unlikely to come to the rates where 
the income tax deductions would 
apply. 

A detailed study of the income 
versus expenditure in the various 
types of tote betting would clearly 
indicate what forms should be perse¬ 
vered with and what should be drop¬ 
ped to maximise the earnings of the 
clubs. Wherever uneconomical tote 
betting is transferred to bookmakers, 
it ensures a regular income to the 
clubs by way of standing fees however 
meagre they may be. 

The original thought behind the 
introduction of tote or pool betting 
was to ensure that a large part of the 
profits that could accrue from such a 
system could then be injected back 
into improving the general health of 
the sport and ^ those connected with 
it. 

As long as the deductions made in 
the pool are utilised for this purpose 
and kept to reasonable levels, this 
type of betting has a great chance to 


Wtth taxation stnictures 
the way they are, enforcing 
a tote monopoly would be 
virtually impossible 


survive, but when the deductions gc 
out of proportion and thp resultar 
dividends freun the tote reach ridicu¬ 
lously low levels, as they have done ir, 
India, tote for strai^t win and plaa 
betting will gradually die out i 

Most of the racing authorities hai(' 
seen diminishing pools on the tote 
which is now only used by the smi 
and casual backers and a very large 
part of the betting turnover has beer 
forced into illegal channels. 

As things stand today, it is mos' 
unlikely that there will be any im¬ 
provement in the takings throuj^ the 
tote, and with Escalating costs, this 
type of betting will prove to be 
uneconomical to operate and wDl die s 
natural death. 

The only remedy is a reduction ir 
the quantum of deductions and to ' 
large extent this will depend or 
whether the State governments wi| 
listen to reason, and agree to reduce 
their tax percentages. This may n.^t 
actually mean a reduction in the 
amount collected in the long run, as 
with better dividends more money wi 
be put out throu^ the tote. 

But then this is not an argument 
that applies only to racing but to the 
government finance and taxation 
policies as a whole and although eco¬ 
nomists have been preaching this to 
the government for many years now, 
little or no action has so fsar teen 
taken. 

There is, therefore, little hope for 
the survival of tote betting in India, 
particularly as far as win and pla& 
betting goes, but it still has a place ^ 
racing for the type of betting it is moi^' 
suited to such as the jackpot, treble' 
and otiier such pools. 

But even in these types of accumu¬ 
lator pools the law of diminishing 
returns can be expected to be app^lied, 
as the number of illegal bookies willing 
to accept such bets is increasing. 

Years ago, they had limited the 
amount that they would pay on a 
winning bet, recently these limits 
have b^n raised to levels where the 
punter finds them more economical 
than tote and where a lar^e dividend 
also conies under the punitive rates of 
the Central government's income 
structure. P# 








CALENDAR 

National events 
Volleyball: I he Natiunai 
Volleyball Championship at 
Kanpur from lb to 23 De¬ 
cember 

4 Football: The Rovers Cup. 
^ending on 5 December 
Cricket: England versus 
hast Zone at (jauhati from 
19 to 22 December 
England versus North and 
Central Zones at Pune/ 
Bombay from 7 to 9 De¬ 
cember 

Inter zonal women’s crick 
et at Pimpn from 7 to 11 
December 

International events 
Hockey: 1 he C hanipions 
Cup at Karachi from 7 to 
14 December 
Ciicket: lest match be 
; twc^m India and England at 
" Delhi from 12 to 17 Decern 
ber between Australia and 
West Indies horn 7 to II 
December at Adelaide 
(1 hird 1 est) 22 to 27 (ex 
Zbth) Deccmbci at Mel¬ 
bourne (hourth lest), and 

10 December to 3 January 
at Svdnev (Fifth lest) 
Test match between Pakis 
tan and New Zealand from 

11 to 16 December at 
Karachi (Third and final 

j lest) 

I One-dav international be 
tween India and England at 
*Pune on 5 December 
' Tennis: The Australian 
! Open m Melbourne till 9 
, December Davis Cup final 
i between Sweden and USA 
. from 28 to 30 December m 
: Sweden 

Football: Asian Cup Soccer 
Tournament from 1 to 16 
December m Singapore • 

RADIO 

National 

Runepng commentary of 
T^t matches (see dates m 
Jlcdomh under Internationa 
events) from 9.55 am to 
l^f^pm. 12.35 pn>toI}.<l5 
pm mi 2.55 pm to tbd 


close of play On the last 
day of the Test the relay 
shall begin half an hour 
early 

International: 

BBC Sports Round-up 
thnee daily from Mondays 
to Saturdays at 6 15 pm, 
11 15 pm and 4 15 am 
(1ST) Sunday’s sports 
programme World Sports 
Review at 8 00 am, 2 45 
pm. 11 15 pm and Saturday 
spcciafr are at 8 pm 8 45 
pm and 9 45 pm (1ST) 4 15 
I am (1ST) 

In addition to the above 
there is a review of Inter¬ 
national sport at 2 am every 
Monday (1ST). 8 am and 5 
pm every I uesday (IS 1) 

Special programmes for 
December on BBC 

Sporting Highlights of 
1984 on 29 and 31 Decern 
ber at 2 am This program 
me shall recall some of the 
outstanding moments of 
the Olyonpic Games—in 
eluding the gold medal of 
Carl l^wis. ^bastian Coe, 
Valerie Brisco-Hookes, 
Daley Thompson and many 
others in Los Angeles 

Sports Special on 26 De¬ 
cember at 9 45 pm (1ST) 
This programme, because 
of the re-arrangement of 
editions of Sports Round 
Up during the Christmas 
period siull feature Asso 
ciation Football commen¬ 
tary, Test encket from Au¬ 
stralia and India, and a 
race, 'The Kmg George VI 
Steeplechase at Kempton 
Park 

Reports of the Test 
matches' m Australia and 
India, as well as the Austra¬ 
lian Open Tennis Cham¬ 
pionship shall be relayed in 
their regular sports prog¬ 
rammes 

BOOKS 

Dave Moorcroft, Running 
CofnoMntary. An Aulo> 
MograiHly. 

lO an area of athletics 


where Britain traditionally 
excels, Dave Moorcroft 
has become one of the 
greatest middle-distance 
runners of recent times 
Running in the shadow of 
Coe and Ovett, he finally 
came into his own to break 
the 5(X)0m world record m 
1982 

In this book, he de 
scribes his career, from the 
ambitions achievements 
and frustrations of the early 
days through to his interna 
tional appearances repre 
senting Britain at two 
Olympic Games and at 
European and Common- 
wealtn level In his book, 
Moorcroft deals with com 
mercialism and athletics, 
whether the Olympics 
should go Open and the 
pressures and pitfalls of top 
athletics meetmgs 
2()8 pages, £7 95 

Fifty years in cricket by 
Len Hutton. 

Sir Leonard Hutton was the 
first professional captain of 
England and after a highly 
successful career as bats 
man for England, he was 
selector and a much 
respected commentator on 
the game for the Observer 

Lonkmg back on a re¬ 
markable half century m 
the game, and seasoning 
his story with anecdotes 
and personal reminisc¬ 
ences, Sir Leonard gives 
his own thoughts on the 
great controversies of his 
times and such issues as 
captaincy and selection, 
one-day cricket, spon¬ 
sorship and politics in 
aport His analyses of great 
[jayers such as Bradman, 
Gavaskar, Lmdwall, Miller, 
Compton, May and 
Graveney make compelling 
reading 

240 pages, £8 95 

Z^la, my story ' 

The astonislmg story of 
17-year-old Zola Budd, the 
fastest 5000m runner in the 


world At 5ft 2 ms and 
weighing only 6st 2lbs, this 
graceful athletics prodigy 
describes her early life and 
the discipbne of her train- 
mg. 

9b pages, $ 4 95 

Runs ’n Ruins by Sunil 
Gavaskar. 

bum! (javaskar discusses 
India's fortunes from after 
the World Cup to the Asia 
Cup He deals wth each 
Test match plaved last sea¬ 
son m reasonable detail, 
dwells on the con¬ 
troversies, among which is 
the refusal by some of the 
Indian players to share the 
prize money, Zaheer’s 
walk off at Bangalore, the 
poor crowd behaviour at 
Calcutta and his candid 
comments on the umpiring 
164 pages, Rs 20 (Pub- 
kshed by Rupa and Co, this 
book IS available horn their 
offices at Delhi and Calcutta 
or Marine Sports, 
Bombay ) 

VIDEO 

Bodyiine Featuring Gary 
Sweet as Bradman, Hugo 
Weavmg as Douglas jardme 
and Jim Holt as Harold Lar¬ 
wood 

The story deals with the 
controversial ‘Bodyiine’ 
series between England 
and Australia m 1932-33 
'fhe film traces the early 
lives of Jardme and Brad¬ 
man, their ascendance and 
their Test careers till the 
‘Bodylme’ senes 

The dialogues are well- 
wntten and the presence of 
side artistes like Percy 
Fender, Jardme’s fiancee 
and Lord Hams provide a 
good blend to the 
framework of the plot 
Spread over three casset 
tes, compnsmg in all nine 
hours of newmg, the film is 
a must for every cncket 
lover. 


Cricket and theWhlif’ 

syndrome 

David McMahon explains how the two are equated 




A lmost everything about cricket 
is ^e whiz. 

Like Don Bradman's final Test dis¬ 
missal at The Oval. Eric Hollies 
bowled him second ball with a googly 
and the Don teft the way he had come. 
Left to a standing ovation, cheered 
every step of the way by the Eng^sh 
crowd. 

Hollies, nonplussed, took a team¬ 
mate aside and muttered, “That's the 
best l»D I’ve bowled aU season...and 
th^re cheering /um." 

^ what 1 mean about the gee 

Then there was the time En^d 
were playing a Test agmst New 
Zealand in 1982. A section of the 


crowd was barracking Ian Botham and 
Eddie Hemmings. It was all good- 
natured banter, nothing obnoxious or 
obscene, so the two cncketers took it 
in equally good spirit. 

It all started when someone in the 
crowd decided that both Hemmi^ 
and Botham needed to lose a little 
weight and there was much lau^ter in 
the stands as the two Enpshmen 
took more than their fair share of 
ribbmg. 

The next day, lo and behold, a £at, 
contented pig made its appearance rai 
the turf, with “Eddie” painted on one 
side and “Botham” on the other. Once 
again, there was plenty of hilarity all 


around and a deli^tfiilly comic diver¬ 
sion as the pig was rounded up and 
tl»n extradited. 

What everyoiM wanted to know 
was how the pig had got into the 
ground in the fimt place. No'one was 
telling. Then, quite by chancel Eng¬ 
land captain B<» Wiffis came across 
two medical students at a party. 
Clainung responsibility, they narrated 
a fesdnating tale. 

They had first procured the pig- 
making sure that it* was suitably blo¬ 
ated around-the middles—and then 
p^ted the two names, one on either 
side. The next proUem was how to 
get the pig throu^ the turnstiles. 

When they were on the verge of 










A* 

tOBtit eofikTJ 


tut It eofikTiie .dCM.,after ail An 
anaesUx^ (tiiey were medical atu- 
dents, remember) waa adimnistered 
to the aiumal and it was stuffed into a 
gigamic Iconic ba^et To complete 
Sie decqition, the mandatory apple 
was {riacM between the pig’s jaws. 

As the two pranksters walked 
throu^ the turnstiles, they were 
askeowhat they had in the basket. 

“Oh, that’s our luiudi,’’ said one of 
, them, trying to sound normal 
^ "Let’s have a look’’ said the gate* 
/man, being friendly rather than stem. 

To.wd^ the students brazenly 
lifted back, the ;co^, praying that 
nothing untoward would happen. The 
gateman peered closely at the com¬ 
atose—but live—pig, prodded it ex¬ 
perimentally and pronounced, 
“Hmmm. Bit undercooked, don’t you 
think?" 

When Richie Benaud led an Austra¬ 
lian team to India in 1959-60, the 
tourists were invited to a special 
reception midway through the tour, 
when none of them mre really in^' 
terested in socialising, nowever, the 
Maharajkumar of Vizianagram inter¬ 
vened, took Benaud aside and ex- 
iplaii^ conspiratorially that it was im 
f ofBdal function organised by the Indi¬ 
an Board. 

Benaud cross-checked with the 
manager, Sam Loxtoh, who said that 
there was no such function on the 
entertainment agenda. It was ulti¬ 
mately decided by Benaud that the 
Aussies would put in an ajFpearance so 
as not to be rude to Vizzy, but the 
captain’s decision was not a popular 
one. 

The Austealians showed up on sche¬ 
dule, mumblitig darkly aU the way 
about bebg coerced into doing things 
against tl^ unL On arrival, they 
3were cordially welcomed to die func- 
tion, whici^mudi to Benaud’s 
embiuras^ent—turned out to be an 
unofficial ceremony honouring none 
othm* dian Vizzy himsell 

While the fuming Australians sat 
throujb four and a half hours' of 
spee^es, their <»ptain squirmed 
alSIfRiSiSliy^ innocence 

in w un^itone. But nodiiQg he said 
convmcM his teunrmates. 

Imagine his predicament when Viz¬ 
zy stood up and, beaming broadly, 
announced that Benaud was to be 

dger akbi. 
’lifeixm*’ with him 
5hat evetuii®. by pow 


Were unwavering in their'joiot convic¬ 
tion that their skq^r, greedy tor a 
mized dger sldn, had conned them 
every inch of the way. 

It took aU Benaud’s efforts to pre¬ 
vent the skin frcxn being divided into 
seventeen equal parts. 

Three years bter, Benaud was 
reporting the MCC tour of Australia 
for die Sydney Sun, along with Sam 
Grev who was writing for the Sydney 
Daily Mirror. One ni^t the two went 
out together on an energetic pub 
crawl and by the time they got back to 
their hotel many drinks later, diey- 
were in no fit state to ffle their 
reports. ' 

Grey passed out on his bed While 
















The short mgs of‘Eddlf’find the 
long arm of dm law 

Benaud phoned the Sm and ad-libbed 
his copy over the phone. After he had 
finished, he dialled the nmnber oif the 
D^y Mirror, gave Sam Grey's name 
and magnanimously dictated a hasty 
rep^ tor his inebri^ed Mend. 

That done, Benaud fell into the 
slumber of the sozzled, only to te 
-awakened hours Hier by his sporm 
editor who said tiiat Benaud’s copy 
hadn’t been too bad, but that he bkl 
been scooped by Sam Grey in the 
same day’s Daily Manm 
HAere was anodic Anssie, dm 
lli^ndary Cec Pepper, who honed lus 
in the Latiashire Lesi^ in the 
'Fifties. Pepper bowled—by all 


accoun|»—a ledtal flqqier that 
fi^ed by batantm at aU lev)^ 
one day he was just not hai^ jA]/' 
hidc. . % 

He repeatedly hit the (mpofwi^v 
opening batsman cm the pad, punib m 
front of middle stump, W dm fittterr|: 
Eni^sh umpire was unimpressed; 
Pepper’s increasingly vociferoiiii:^ 
apMals. 

Incensed by the umpfre’s stOiW; 
silence. Pepper began going diroufft 
his fruity vocabuiary, exid^^ as ; 
went along—lest the umpire takd;. 
action against him—that when an M* ' 
stralian used foul language, it was only . 
meant in jest. r ... 

The umpire’s parentage was ques^,.; 
tioned, quietly at first, until Pepper’s 
protestations were loud enougfi 
echo round the ground. Eventually^ : 
vdien Pepper had run out of insults, he / 
rapped the batsman on dm pad yet 
agun. 

"Howzat?" he yelled at the top of 
his voice, fully expecting to be : 
greeted by the usual silent shake of 
the head. 

But the umpire had had enouf^ 
"Not out, you bloody Australian bas¬ 
tard,’’ he screamed back. 

What about the Melbourne Test of 
1982-83, when England fouf^t badt to 
win a cliff-hanger by just diree runs. 
Set to score 292 in the fourth innings, 
the Aussies were slaughtered by Nor-' 
man Cowans and slid to 218 for nine.; 
Jeff Thomson joined Allan Bordtt at . 
the crease and put together a hmme 
act that almost succeeded in pulling oB 
the impossible. When it was adl oyer. 
Rod Marsh asked Thomson viiy he 
had not followed—as ordered—a pdBr • 
cy of defence. 

"Defence?” asked Thommo the wit- 
door man, a wry smile on his foce. 
“That’s what dey put around de |md\, 
dock to keep de sheep and de cows 
_inskle.'’ 

Going back arbit in time, there wan . 
a hilarious incident during the 194849 . 
England tour of South Africa. Thtf 
tourists were ched^ into their hotd 
in Durban, identifymg themselveB zi 
dm reception desk , and collecting dm 
keys to their allotted rooms. 

Came the turn of Jack Crai^. 

"Bed, dr?" asked the receptionist. 

"No, Crapp” said dm cricketer, who 
thought he was being confused with 
Alec Bedser. 

To wluch the receptionist answered 
matter-of-foctly “S^ond door down 
dm cori:^, sir”. 
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Cast in the genius mould 

Although Greg Chappell was labelled Ian Chappell’s 
younger brother’ it did not take him long to create an , 
identity of his own. A majestic trailblazer, he bowed out of 
Test cricket in early 1984, leaving behind him the sort of 
career graph that most cricketers only dream of. Ian 
Brayshaw looks back on the career of one of Australia’s 
most illustrious sons. These edited extracts are from 
“Warriors in Baggy Green Caps”, published by Lansdowne 
Rigby International and priced at £8.95 

I F there was ever a player who because he is >{randson of Vic and his grandfather and his brother. In- 
had to car^ a heavy load on his bnither of both Ian and me.’ Small stead, he set about proving he coulc 
shoulders in the early stages of wonder that 'Prevor, whose career for carve out his own niche in the history 
his first-class and 'Pest cricket South Australia faltered after a bright of game. ‘I'm not another Ian Chap- 
careers, it was (iregory Stephen start, chose to move from under the pell,' he once said. ‘Ian is shorter anc 
Chappell. To begin with, he and his umbrella to Western Australia and stouter than me...I'm taller and tliin- 
two brothers, Ian and Trevor, all later New South Wales. From there ner and I’ve got more reach. Our 
came into cricket first and foremost as he made his way into the Australian range of strokes is completely diffe- 
the grandsons of the former Austra- team. rent. ’ And of their attitudes, ‘Ian and I 

lian captain and famous radio broad- Few would argue that some of the are both aggressive and we both like 
caster Victor Richardson. Then, by Victor Richardson genes must have to win, but through his greater experi- 
the time Greg was ready to make his descended through the line to influ- ence in top level cricket Ian is able tc 
debut for South Australia, he had a ence the sporting careers of the Chap- accept things more readily. And the 
second problem to contend with. His pell brothers. However, Greg says fact that he played in a period when 
older brother Ian had, by dint of his that he did not really know his ^and- Australian cricket was down means he 
own performances, rid himself of the father very well. ‘It was only in the has learnt to lose.' 
grandparentai shackles and become a last four of five years of his life that I Perhaps it was fortuitous for the 
successful player and a promising was old enough to have any great 18-year-old stripling that his brother 
identity in ms own right. So Greg was contact with him,’ he says. Also the Ian was away on an Australian tout of 
also 'brother of Ian’ when he took his old fellow played little part physically South Africa when he made Itis first 
first steps out in a career which would in the grooming of the young Greg appearance for South Australia against 
in the passage of time see him ascend Chappell. His influence was more of Victoria in the 1966-67 season. He 
to greater heights than either his an inspirational nature. His achieve- immediately stamped himself as a 
illustrious brother or his late grand- ments gave Greg something to shoot champion of the future with innings of 
father. for and as the young fellow strode 53 and 62 not out and by the time his 

Greg was well aware of these confidently along the path he was brother had returned, he was well and 
problems right from the start and, of always aware that his grandfather was truly an established player with lus 
course, of their implications as far as there watching and approving. In fact, first century for the State on the 
his younger brother Trevor was con- the practical side of Greg’s develop- board. Greg was always going to be a 
cemed. He sought to break the ties ment as a youngster came from three star. The only question was would he 
that bound him when he and his wife different sources: his father Martin; a become a superstar? The first time I 
moved to Brisbane, where Greg took family friend Lynn Fuller; and Chester saw him, at the Adelaide Oval that 
up a post as cricketing supreme for Bennett, his school coach at f’rince season, I was struck by the poise and 
the languishing State , of Queensland Alfred College in Adelaide. ease of hi§ batting and by his confident 

and began a more serious business Blessed with considerable natural and assured approach, hallmarks of 
career. That was in 1973 and at the skills and fortified by a solid prepara- Greg Chappell's play down the years, 
end of his first season away from tion, Greg set off on a course aimed It came as a bolt out of the blue 
htMne he spared a thought for Trevor, squarely at the top of the tree. He when he accepted a contract to spend 
‘I’ye always been grandson of Vic, rarely faltered. He soon showed the the 1968 and 1969 off-seasons pairing 
brother of Ian,’ he said, ‘but Trevor, cricketing world that he wasn’t the the gruelling Enjdish County crick^ 
of course, has a more difficult lot type to rest on laurels won for him bv circuit for. Somerset, Greg’s move: 





came in a day when it was not 
uncommon for Australian players to 
have a ‘romp' in the Lancashire 
Lea^e (in fact, his brother Ian had 
plaved a season ui the League), but 
quite a ranty for one to sign on for the 
seven days-a week gnnd of Count> 
cricket However, many good judges 
conhrmed Greg Chappell’s own opin¬ 
ion that the experience did the world 
of good to his game, particuiarlv in 
terms of tightening up his technique 
and developing his olf-side play Dur 
ing the first of those two UK seasons 
he made a fine half century against the 
touring Australians a pedormance 
that seived notice to those in the 
Australian side and to the touring 
Press entourage that here was a 
player just waiting for the opportunity 

He plavs the lull range of the 
off sides drives and cuts magnificent 
Iv but I think it is fait to say that lot 
absolute elegance and electrifying 
appeal you can’t go past his straight 
strokes on the onside Two of the 
hardest strokes in the book are llie 
stiaight on dnves from the front and 
bar k toot When hitting down the line 
on the front foot it s so difficult to gel 
the body around far enough and vet 
still come down with a straight bat It 
IS doubly difficult to thump the ball 
down the ground off the back foot It 
IS a stroke achieved through perfect 
timing and last moment wnst work 
Strength and power not really factors 
Greg Chappell plays these two 
strokes with consummate ease, as he 
does a thump through leg when pace 
bowlers drop short on his left hip 
Here his mastery of placement is so 
important But then, he always seems 
to have the tune to plant his strokes 
just where he wants them to pene¬ 
trate the field 

All these attributes served Chappell 
well as his career blossomed His 
score durmg the clays of his brother’s 
captaincy are dott^ with centunes 
Back m Australia for the short senes 
against Pakistan, he picked up a 'ton' 
in the Second Test at Melbourne and 
in the Third at Sydney it was his 
niedium-paced bovwlmg. rather than 
his batting, which made him the toast 
of the Australian team. While others 
struggled for penetration m the first 
mnmgs, ChappeU trundled down 18 
overs and SIX balls for his career-best 
figures of five for 61. When he en¬ 
tered the firat-class cncket scene the 
young Chappell was a more than- 
usefiu leg-spinner. He stuck at this 


pursuit, more or less as a change 
bowler for South Australia, until his 
sojourn in County cricket He soon 
found there was no place for a wnst 
spinner in that competition and to 
Somerset s delight, successfully 
changed to bowling at medium-pace 
On top ot that thc'rc has always 
been a sort of single mindedness ab 
out Greg Ch ippell s batting I ittle if 
anything tan ever put him off in his 
approach to lun making He seems to 
hive the ability to close his mind to 
othi r niattei s and de\ otc it entirely to 
the job at hand It is all to do with his 
build up to in innings and then his 
self discipline duiing that innings Be 
foic he goes out to bat Chappell likes 
to think about what lies .ihead and 
pic patt himscll me iitallv by a jKisitive 
appioach He hits the nail on the head 
when he si\s I he* lirst twenty or 
thirty luns aie always the harclest if 
I get out attci making a start 1 teel 
rc'allv disappointed tai moic than it I 
get out eailv on Such is the dedica 
tion and such aie the skills, that once 
(neg Chappell gets a start there is 
something ot in aii of inevliability 
about a big vou* 

liiiH s lie become s almost media 
meal .iboul the procc ss ot churning out 
tuns though thankfully he never quite 
sinks to the blind md charactetless 
lent I ol the in ithmc 1 wt 11 recall the 
task that West Xiistrahan teams laced 



“ThMW It • grMt bMuty about 
ttw Greg Chappell cover drive..." 


in trying to dismiss, or even contain. 
Greg when he plaved for South Au¬ 
stralia and later Queensland. He was 
so strong on the on-side that we 
adhered rigidly to plans never to bowl 
to the leg side of off stump Instead 
we tried to get him to ‘come to us* 
outside the off in the hope that we'd 
pick him up with a catch behind the 
wicket On one occasion we plugged 
away at him for ages in Brisbane, 
finding to our chagrin that he just 
wasnt interested in anythmg more 
than a couple of inches outside the off 
stump hinaUv one of our bowlers 
siiaved in to otl stump and Greg 
pounced to wliack the ball back just to 
the on side of the stumps and throuidi 
to long on As he placed his bat at the 
end of his first lun. Chappell whis¬ 
pered in the frustrated bowler’s ear. 
Why don t vou put a few more there?’ 

When (jieg is m form and in the 
mood on a good wicket there just 
doesn I seem to be a line or length to 
contain him I here are just t(X) manv 
strokes m the repertoiie some, like 
his audacious backhanded sweep, not 
neccssanlv from the copybook He 
has the ability to make the good length 
ball an eminently hittable item In the 
line up ot the most memorable 
strokes Ive ever seen was one four 
through covers he plundered off De- 
nrus Lillee in Brisbane It was plaved 
f om a position three paces down the 
track to the speedster I’ve never 
seen a ball hit so hatd It went only a 
toot or so wide past Western Austra¬ 
lia’s very sharp cover fieldsman Ric 
Charlcsworth and into the fence be¬ 
fore the fieldsman could blink There 
IS great beauty about the Greg Chap¬ 
pell cover drive a high and eany 
backlift, his toe pointed m the dvec- 
tion of the stroke, a full open face of 
the blade and such perfect tuning that 
the follow-through seems almost an 
unnecessary excrescence. It is abso¬ 
lutely inspiring for those who strive 
for perfection 

I have always thoi^t Greg was a 
better bowler than he gave hunsetf 
credit for being, or even wished to be. 
Indeed. I once asked him why 1» 
didn't give himself more work with the 
ball *Oh,’ came the rather off-handed 
reply, ‘other guvs are picked to do 
that job, so I let them' There is a 
school of thought that subsenbes to 
the belief that he has been reluctant to 
push himself with long bowlmg stmts 
because his health has not a*ways 
been the best Mores the pitv. be- 
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cause he (an be a very dangerous 
customer in conditions that suit He 
bowls with a very lolaxcd approach 
comes through with such a high deliv 
ery arm that he tends to get a bit more* 
bounce and pace than the batsman 
expects He also ha*- the ability to 
move the ball about through the air 
and oft the wicket He is an aggressixe 
bowler, always trying something and 
always hkelv to bleak through with 
one unplayable ball 

Immediately after the P.akibtan visit 
to Austialia Chappell left for the West 
Indies and further triumphs He had 
centuries in the Second and Fourth 
Tests, a half century in the Ihiid ind 
scores in the forties in the hiisi and 
Fifth In the liye Tests he made 4(K) 
runs at S7 I i and for the yyholt toui 
his aggrc'gjte was 1110 lest class 
runs at 60 17 including four centur 
les He had Ik come the fust Aiistra 
ban to score more than KHK) imis on a 
Canbbean tour Chappell w is pioMiig 
himself a great player whcicvcr he 
went and no mattci what the eondi 
tions or the standard of the opposi 
tion Back in Austialia he nude the 
dramatic moyc ot k iving South An 
stralta to set up in (iiuenslind 

As it turned out life w is not alt 
wine and roses foi Cieg and liidv 
Chappell that summer yet the luns 
kept coming at i lecotd biiakmg 
pace Ihe season waN punetuitcd by 
personal and family problem'’ The 
move to the humid climes of (Queens 
land was not suiting Grog s he alth and 
at a time \yhen doctors were nd\oeat 
mg 'rest, he felt compelled to go on 
and on for the sake ol Queensland tor 
the sake of Australia Greg was awav 
from Brisbane playing encket when 
horrendous floodwaters swamped his 
new home and caused considerable 
damage Further mto the season he 
suffered another major setback when 
during a game in Sydney, he leimt 
that Judy had had a miscamagt in a 
nearby hospital It s a tribute to the 
cakbre of the man and the quabtv of 
his batsmanship that through all of this 
he enjoyed incredible form with the 
bat m the domestic competition and in 
six Tests at home and away against 
New Zealand 

In that extended summer he com 
piled the massive total of 1880 runs (a 
record for an Australian in an Au 
stralasian season) Of those runs 559 
were made in Tests (average 69 87) 
However, It was not until the first 
Test of the New Zealand tour that 
Chappell really hit his straps at this 



“As he placed his bat at the end of 
his first run Chappell whispered in 
the frustrated bowler s ear, Why 
don’t you put a few more there’ ’ 

le \ 1 1 He did so in the most rt m ii k 
iblt fashion He scored 247 not out in 
the first innings and Him the second 
becoming cmh the touth batsman in 
1 e st c i le ke t histot y to sc ore a centui \ 
and a double eentuiv in the same 
gamt I he othe rs to achieve this rate 
double were Doug Walteis the Indian 
Sunil Ciava^'kai and the West Indian 
I iwienec Kov\« lhat game at Wei 
Iington tally yvas an all ChappedI alfair 
because Ian mide centuries in each 
innings to complete ,i most unique 
peifonnanie bv two brothers some 
thing achieved only once m first class 
encket and never in lests The Wor 
cesttishiie players RE and WL 
Foster in 1899 were the only other 
biuthcis to have made centunes each 
in both innings of a first class game 
Still the lecords rolled m for Greg m 
that magical summer His partnership 
of 2b4 with Ian for the third wic ket in 
the first innings ot that game was the 
highest for any wicket m either coun¬ 
try m Tests between Austraba and 
New Zealand And Greg’s aggregate 
of .180 runs tor the Test was a world 
record for any player m one Test At 
home his inspirational leadership and 
his bnlbant batting bfted Queensland 
to their best position (second) m the 
Sheffield Shield smee 1961-62 Greg 
had scored 1013 runs m Shield games 


to become the first Queensland repre¬ 
sentative to top the 1000 mark for a 
season Along the way he scored 
centunes m each innings of a game 
(against Victoria) to become the third 
ptaver to jicrform such a feat for 
Qucnsland and the third Australian to 
liave achieved such a doubly more 
than twice 

Gieg Chappell’s great value to his 
brother s team was again evident for 
all to see the following Australian 
season when Mike Dennesss Eng¬ 
land team weie on tour In the six 
lests he was head and shoulders 
above the rest with W)8 runs includ 
mg two centuries at the average of 
55 27 He enjoyed a high point in the 
Fourth lest at Sydney (where Au 
stralia clinched the Ashes) with scores 
of 81 in the first innings and 144 in the 
second His other century of the 
senes came in the second innings of 
the final lest at Melbourne Dutmg 
the Second lest (jteg broke a Test 
lecord with a difference he also took 
lliree catches in the first mnings and 
lour m the second to establish a new 
maik loi non wicketkeepcis in all 
I c sts He also joined Sam Loxton and 
Ncil Harvev as Austiabans who had 
tiken four catches in an mnings in 
lests igainst Fmgland 
His splendid catching in that game 
was only tangible evicience of wh.it 
had been known ever since Greg 
Chaiipell had stepped on the scnioi 
ciickct auna—that he was a very 
yen good fieldsman It was a com 
binalion ot his innate ball skills the 
pt ictising and coaching he got with his 
tatlicr as a lad and the experience he 
had playing baseball in the off season 
In his eaih days he was renowned as 
an outfieldei and a superb short leg 
exponent Later it was a case of 
robbmg Peter to pay Paul when he 
was bi ought mto the slips cordon 
Part of the the secret of his grand 
performance in the field ts attitude. I’l 
love fielding,' he once said ‘It’s a 
challenge, it’s vou against the bats¬ 
man You must be involved m fieldmg 
all the time to bke it and be gcxxl at it ^ 
He also offered some sound phik»so- 
phy on out-fieldmg ‘You try to pene¬ 
trate the field when you’re battmg- 
you place the ball, you have a 
picture of the field m your mmd and 
your aim is to elude. With fieldmg you 
take the opposite view. You’re on the 
odier side of the fence. If die batsman 
can beat you by placement, yotrVe^ 
failed You must read mto him, knovr 
how he plays and what he is tiding. 
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Md if you can decei\« him like a 
spinner tries to deceive him, then 
that's great. If you can get him to hit it 
where you want him to. you have 
succeeded.’ It is interesting to reflect 
upon the thoughts of Rod Marsh, who 
has seen an awful lot of good outfiel- 
ders.in his years in' first-class cricket. 
Marsh ranks Greg Chappell as the 
best of them all. But standing two 
around from Marsh at second slip in 
. 1974-75 he took no fewer than 14 
b atches in the six Tests. Indeed he 
f l(K)k at least one catch in 26 of the 30 
Tests he played under his brother for 
a grand totcil of 52. '. 

Nobody is superhuman. The Greg 
Chiippell run feast had to come to an 
end some time. On the 1975 tour of 
England he performed poorly by any 
man s standard, with just 106 runs in 
seven Test innings (average 21.12). 
There were two 'ducks’ and just the 
one score over the half-century. Still 
there were nine catches in the four 
Tests, and that would suggest things 
were not completely awry. It was the' 
first time Chappell had failed with the 
bat in an important Test series. He 
balled with all his usual aplomb in the 
J'our games outside the Tests, but 
somehow he just couldn’t get into 
stride in any Test innings. Chappell’s 
self-analysis after the series was by no 
means an excuse for failure, but 
iK'ihaps it touched on the reason 
without actually getting to the source. 

Chappell himself later wrote; ‘Basi¬ 
cally the fault was mental. A number 
ol factors combined to make the 
problem a large one. rather than a 
small one,_ I he fact was that I was 
unable to get my normal mental prepa¬ 
ration working before the Test match¬ 
es. I was painfully aware that 1 was 
mentally unfit, but the more 1 tried to 
force it the harder things got. There 
'were .a couple of times in the series 
when-1 was' walking m to bat in an 
important Test innings knowing my 
outlook was all wrong. It was as if 1 
felt I was going to fail. Instead of 
thinking about the right things, which 
are part of my approach to an innings, 
1 'Wa8“thinking about the weather or 
other things. ’ Chappell could see what 
was wrong, but at the dmb could do 
nothing about it. Still, he claims, he 
never got so despondent that he 
thou^t he might have lost the ability 
to score runs in Test cricket Thou^ 
he>ra&xibt.tolnow.itat the time, that 
ibrief period of ..absolute mediocrity 
'would not be the only hmror stretch in 
his career. 



"I’m not another Ian Chappell. I’m 
taller and thinner and I've got more 

reach. Our range of strokes Is 
completely different.” 

Chappell returned from that tour 
determind to answ'er the critics who 
liad begun chipping away at him, in the 
knowledge that it was liighly likely he 
would be called upon to succeed his 
brother as captain of Australia in the 
forthcoming series against the West 
Indies. The race for the job had just 
two contestants. On the one hand Ian 
Redpath, older and perhaps more 
experienced as a player, but not as a 
captain; and on the other Chappell, 
who was no certainty. There were 
those in the hierarchy who’d had a 
stomach full of the Chappell brand of 
leadership. Also. Greg Chappell was a 
different type of person from his 
gregarious and -debonair older- 
brotiier. Greg was far more serious 
^d far less one of the boys. Where 
Ian found it easy to get players in 
behind him, Greg would find it a 
completely different matter. 

Greg duly got the nod ahead of 
Redpath and immediately enjoyed a 
highly-successful series against the 
West Indies. Yet one had the feeling 
that it was more the quality of the 
players around him than Greg’s iead- 
ership-~that team would have won 
without a captain! Indeed, there were 
those who thought that Greg’s cap¬ 
taincy lacked a fitUe of the i^r and 
ieeihtg of his brother, that he didn’t 


always have the tove of his men, even 
though he undoubtedly had their re¬ 
spect as a great player. Still, it takes 
all types to make a world and may be 
there’ll never be another Ian Chappell 
t>pe leading Australia in Test cricket. 
And perhaps the comparison is unfair, 
just as it might seem trite to make 
comparisons between the two Chap¬ 
pells as batsmen. .Some would put 
them into the same compartment 
under the heading of ‘Great Batsmen* 
and leave it at that. 

Others would want to take it furth¬ 
er. It might surprise that some excel¬ 
lent judges who have seen both in 
many Test m.itch situations would 
rank Ian above the more prolific Greg. 
'They say Ian was more a man for all 
seasons...equally cairable of coping 
with a scoreboard showing Australia 
one for none as he was when he went 
in after a big opening stand; equally at 
homo against good bowling as he was 
against an ordinary attack; equally 
able to handle pace bowling as he was 
swing, seam or spin. They say Ian 
proved himself to be a greater fighter, 
a better performer when Australia had 
their backs to the wall. From what 
Tve seen of him. I'd have to agree that 
Ian had all those qualities, but what 
about the artistry and beauty of 
Greg’s strokeplay? Ian played few 
truly memorable strokes, whereas 
Greg's innings were always a tapestry 
of delightfully-executed shots. I Would 
also argue that Greg has proven 
himself more capable of making big 
scores, as his string of four Test 
double-centuries would indicate. 

Knowing Ian, 1 doubt he would give 
a hoot for what people thought. What 
mattered most to him as captain of 
Australia ft'om 1971 to 1975 was 
performance on the board—and he 
got that time and time again firom Ids 
younger brother. In his 30 Tests Ian 
had fifty-four innings (one more than 
Greg) and scored 103 more runs than 
Greg’s 2447; he averaged slightly less 
than Greg’s 53.19; and he scored 
seven centuries while Greg made 
eight and one double-century. If ttere 
was a difference between the two. it 
was Only a tick. Greg took 52 catches, 
Ian t(K)k 46...Greg took nineteen 
wickets. Ian took six...Ian was captain 
with all the inherent pressures, Greg 
was being groomed for the job. 
Looked at from any angle, there was 
no 'denying both men made grand 
contributions to the performances of 
the Australian team over a memorable 
course of thirty Tests. 
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“Look here, I am going to sleep. Nobody 
should disturb me. Even If the captain of 
the Indian team wants to see me, tell him 
I’m sleeping” 

The star Indian all rounder Kapil Dev 
reportedly told some of his team mates 
during India s recent lour of Pakistan 

“Stop this frustrating pushing the ball 
backwards and forwards by fat-cat 
professionals—men with £107,000 
contracts, Cartier gold chains around their 
necks, sun glasses in their tailored silk 
shirt pockets and Porsches In the stadium 
car parks” 

r lan? B( c kenbauer commenting on the 
reasons fnr the recent decline in the 
standards of West German football 

“These lies are groundless but how can 
you deal with such madmen who want to 
spread them” 

EOifO Bear/ot when summoned to appear 
before a Rome magistrate investigating 
bribery claims involving the Italians 1 1 draw 
in the 8P World C up finals against Cameroon 

“If a player does not get goals, he is not a 
good striker or ‘front’ player...lf such 
players are not forthcoming, then 
inevitably the game will die as a spectator 
sport, and regretfully I have to say that at 
most clubs and In most countries, the 
game is already dying” 

Lrit Batty commf nimg on the present state 
of world football 


“I would like to say that I feel Just as 
strongly about the standard of Indian 
umpires. Our umpires are equally bad. The 
only basic difference may be that the 
Pakistani umpires give bad dicisions 
deliberately, while ours do it out of sheer 
ignorance, which is Just as inexcusable” 
Hell sitKjfi Dungarpur the manager of the 
Indian te im to Pakistan commentirtg on the 
lecpnt umpiring controversy 

“There is something permanently 
unappealing about Lendl. Partly this is 
because of his Incredible face. If you call a 
Press conference, his face Is splendid, 
compelling, extra ordinary. On court, 
however, Lendl somehow looks like a 
gangling loony, the kind, you dread, will 
sit next to you on the tube. He does not 
have the Connors talent for crowd 
pleasing” 

Simon Birnes in The Time;* 

“Boycott has been topical for many years 
and seems likely to go on being topical for 
many more. At present he Is too topical for 
some Yorkshlremen" 

Goidnn Allan in a tongue in-cheek article in 
The r mes on the internecine teud in the 
Yorkshire County 
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“Nobody would wish this tour to be 
marked by a furore about the throwing, but 
the topic might arise again. Chetan 
Sharma, India’s new fast bowler has come 
under suspicion when bowling bouncers” 
Richard Streeton in The Times 

“In their absence (Robson and Wilkins) 
England would be wtttiout their velvet 
glove and iron fist, their cloak and their 
dagger” 

Stuart Jones (The T/mes ^commenting on 
England s reimarkable 8 0 victory over Turkey 
in the World Cup qualifying round 

“It Is an English pitch, English weather, 
English conditions and I hope we can give 
an English performance” 

Bobby Robson the manager of the England 
soccer team moments before the start of 
their match against Turkey 

“The Australian performance was 
abysmal, worthy of every word in the 
language that can describe imperfection 
and/or inability to cope with a stress 
situation” 

The leading Australian daily Age lashed out 
against the country s cricketers who suffered 
tremendous humiliation at the hands of the 
Caribbeans 


“Don’t give me the brave man stuff, buddy 
boy” 

Connors to Lendl during a Benson & Hedges 
championships match at Wembley 


"it Is a game, but it can be more than a 
game. It is what we choose to make it” 

Ron Greenwood the former chief of the 
England national soccer squad in his just 
published book Yours sincerely’ 

“It’s not a test, it’s an unmitigated 
disaster” 

The Australian said in a front page headline 
after Australia's disastrous rout at the hands , 
of the West Indies k’ 


“We had the worat of the wicket and came 
up trumps” 

A supremely re'axed and confident Clive 
Lloyd, the captain of the West Indies team, 
said after their histone win over the 
Australians 


“Mohinder was QBluctant to share his prize : 
money. He offered the excuse that since 
the award was announced In India, he did 
not think he should share the money for 
his performance In Pakistan and the west 
Indies. It was the sUangest excuse I have 
ever heard 

Sunil Gavaskar in his just-published boo)c,^f;. 
'Runs 'n Ruins' 
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You’ll Want To Own One. 
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T oday, most bikes ofFer you a 
choice between fuel efficiency, 
speed, greater load carrying 
capacity and good looks. Now, for the 
first time, one bike offers you ail these. 
.And more. 

Take a few minutes off to read about 
the Sportif. When you’ve finished, you’ll 
know why this internationally proven 
50 cc two seater is a superbike. Then, 
'here’ll fUst be one thing left for you to 
'do... 

1. sportif is nude in collaboration 
with PEUGEOT of Prance, 
Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
two wheelers. 


Sportif, one of the latest models on the 
roads of Europe, is designed by Peugeot 
o( Trance, a company renowned for its 
high-level automotive technology. 
Shtee Chamundi Mopeds Umited, a 
unit of the Mehta Group of Industries, 
one of South India’s most dynamic 
industrial houses, has entered into colla¬ 
boration with this world-famous com¬ 
pany. 'I'n^ether, Peugeot and Shree 
t hamundi Mopeds introduce Spornf to 
Vdia. 

r Sportif is one of the most popular 
bikes on European roads today. A look 
It some of Its very exclusive feamres will 
show you why. 

2. A special automatic gear system 
with an infinite range of speed 
ratios gives you more power while 
consuming less fiieL 




l . rM Sportirsgear 

~ _——.. « system is spe¬ 
cially designed 
togiveyouopo- 

_ _mum power at 

any speedT 'this unique system com¬ 
prises two variators—one for speed and 
the other for torque. Together they 
deliver the most effective speed-torque 
. Jliio required at any given dme. You get 
Quicker pick-ups. And you can effort¬ 
lessly climb up steep slopes even when 
tarrying two. what’s more, at the same 
time, you’re consuming less fuel. 







3. A Peugeot-designed flap-valve 
engine gives you 33% fuel eco¬ 
nomy and a top speed of 60 kmph. 

Sportif’s powerful single cylinder, 
two-stroke flap-valve engine can carry 
two people up a gradient as steep as 
16%. 'fhe superbike’s double variator 
system and flap-valve enpne, with its 
imported carburettor, combine to give 
you over 80 km for every litre of petrol 
under standard running conditions. And 
an effortless top speed of 60 kmph. 

4. A unique self-starting option lets 
you start op at the touch of a 
button. 

Sporuf’s special 
self-starting mechan¬ 
ism is powered by a 
DC motor with a 
12 volt magneto- 
charged batteiy Just 
press a button and 
the engine comes 
alive. 

If you’d rather pedal start, that’s 
another option. However, Sportifs 
standard fixture will be a kick starter. So, 
all in all. you get a never-before choice 
of one, two or three starting options. 

5. Tough, good looking mag wheels 
give a smoother ride while keep¬ 
ing your maintenance costs low. 

Sportif IS fitted 
with stylish mag 
wheels made from 
cold-rolled steel 
sheets. Extremely 
tough, easy and eco¬ 
nomical to maintain, 
these specially 
designed wheels are made up in sec¬ 
tions. So, if you damage your wheel rim 
in an accident, you don’t have to replace 
the whole wheel. However, if you prefer 
to have standard spoke wheels, the 
superbike can be fitted with them 

6. A polypropylene anti-pilferage 
petrol tank that’s completely cor¬ 
rosion and rust proof shows the 
fiiel level at a glance. 

Built with a cover made of tough ABS, 
Sportif’s petrol tank has a special 
tamper-proof locking system. When 


i 
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you unlock the cover, an indicating mbe 
shows you the fuel level at a glance. And 
being made of polypropylene, the tank 
is completely rust and corrosion proof. 

7. The latest in exterior graphics 
combines stylish French looks 
with comfort and toughness. 

The superbike’s body styling is of 

the very latest French design. Its body 
sides are mounted on a sturdy centre 
frame, while the moulding and 
pressed components are fabricated for 
extra toughness. Heavy duty shock 
absorbers take the roughest bumps 
with ease. 

8. Specially designed, high power 
lighting gives you better visibility 
on dark roads. 

Sportif’s square-shaped 16 watt twin 
filament headlight, with a dip-dim 
attachment, disperses light bener than 
other bikes. It also has indicator lights, 
and 6 volt, rear and brake lights.lliese 
lights are powered by a star connected 
magneto with a built-in transformer to 
take voltage surges. 

9. Contour seating arrangement to 
give both you and your pillion 
maximum comfort. 

The superbike’s contour seanng, with 
high quality foam, gives just the right 
cushioning support for two. What’s 
more, its silencer has an extra cover that 
protects your pillion’s feet from touch¬ 
ing the hot muffler. 

Moreover, all the major parts and 
components of Sportif are made by 
Peugeot in France. 

So, that’s Sportif. The stylish French 
superbike that gives you all the fuel eco¬ 
nomy you want. And more... All the 
power you want And more... All the 
riding comfort you want. And more... 

Now, don’t you think Sportif really is 
the superbike you’ve been waiting 
to own ? 


Production commences December *84. 


\feRY, French. 
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England will make it 

Lawrie McMenemy is optimistic that Bobby Robson’s boys will 
win a berth in the 1986 World Cup finals 


I AM confident ^ 
that the Ensland | 
team who recent 1\' o 
beat Finland 5-0 are 
good enough to 
reach the 1980 
World Cup finals. 

Even after taking 
the standtird of the 
opposition into 
account. 1 derived a 
lot of encoiirage- 
. ment from Eng¬ 
land's win over the 
■ Finns. It’s not easy 
to register that sort 
of scoreline against 
- any national team. 

I was particularly 
; impressed by Eng¬ 
land’s positive atti- 
tude—the manner . 

in which they went . 1',# 
for Finland’s 
throats and never 
let them off the 
hook. 

When l(x>king at 
the team with 
. which England have 
started the season, 
the stars who i feel 
deserve special 
mention are 
Ipswich centre half 
Terry Butcher and 
,A.C. Milan’s mid¬ 
fielder Kay Wilkins. 

Butcher has 
attracted a lot of 
criticism because 
he is an out-and-out 
ball-w'inner who 
seems to lack the 
technical finesse that one associates 
with international-class footballers. 

if I were in Bobby Robson’s shoes, 
though, I think I’d have Butcher in the 
Enjdand team. kx). 

It’s essential for teams to have a 
good blend, and in this respect. 
Butcher—through his ability in the air. 
physical strength and aggression— 
provides the ideal complement to the 
• more talented meml)ers of the Eng' 



sidering that he 
stands 6ft. 4ins. 
and weighs 14st. 
51bs!—but the 
more England 
matches he has, the 
more he will learn 
to overcome this 
problem through 
his positioning. 

Bobby Moore, 
for example, wasn’t 
the quickest of foot¬ 
ballers when he 
was captain of West 
Ham and England- 
....but 1 am hard- 
pressed to recall 
many occasions 
that opponents 
were able to capi¬ 
talise on this. 

It’s all very well 
for critics to claim 
that Butcher 
shouldn’t be in the 
England team, but 
the question I 
would ask them is: 
Who would you put 
in his place? 

'There is little to 
choose between 
Butcher and Alvin 
Martin (West 
Ham). Graham 
Roberts (Tot¬ 
tenham), Terry 
Fenwick (QPR) and 
Dave Watson (Nor¬ 
wich). but to me. 
Butcher deserves 


Ray Wilkins: A revelation ‘ to get the vote be¬ 

cause of his greater 

land XI. international experience. 

'Tliose who kn<x:k Butcher should Watson and Fenwick did well on 


talk to his England centreback partner 
Mark Wri^t, of Southampton. Mark 
considers that Butcher’s solid defen¬ 
sive qualities, and his willingness to 
organise the men around hmi, have 
proved invaluable in helping him fit 
into the England set-up so smoothly. 

It’s true that Butcher isn’t particu¬ 
larly mobile—that’s inevitable con- 


England’s South American tour during 
the summer, but fiiendiy matches 
against Brazil; Uruguay and Chile 
can’t be compared with World Cup or 
European Championship ties. 

What I find particularly exdting 
about the present England team is the 
midfield combination of Bryan Robstm 
(Manchester United), Steve Williams 



(Southampton) and Ray Wilkins. 

Initially. 1 had my doubts that it 
would work because there seemed a 
danger of Williams and Wilkins—both 
nght-sided players—taking up each 
other's spdce. Williams prefers to 
operate in the central midfield area, 
whereas for England, he lias been on 
the extreme ri^^ht. 

Still, he and Wilkins have shown 
tremendous flexibility in England's last 
two matches and the best compliment 
ican pay them is tlwt Robson, who 
Aeviousiy stood out like a sore thumb 
Enough his massive influence on the 
side, has faded into the background a 
bit more. 

Wilkins has been a revelation. For 
some time, Wilkins w'as criticised by 
English League pros for being too 
negative in his distribution of the ball, 
tor placing too much emphasis on 
ensuring that his team retained pos¬ 
session, but against East tiemiany 
and Finltind, it was interesting to see 
the number of "killer” forward balls he 
hit. 

The greater urgency in his play was 
also highlighted by his physical sharp¬ 
ness. He was totally different to the 
•tiilher languid, casual Wilkins we liave 
Jkvn ui the pjist. 

■ The reason.^ I’m sure it stems from 


Uilkins’s experiences in Italy, where 
till' training is harder (he recently 
Slated that he had lost half a stone in 
weight since joining AC Milan from 
Manchester United) and there aren't 
as many .competitive matches as in 
England. 

I get the impression that, because 
Wilkins has been involved in far fewer 
"high-pressure" matches in Italy, his 
apiH'tite for the game has been height- 
*ned, and he has become fresher. 

I was recently discussing this point 
' ck Stein, 
the same 
Souness, 

since Souness's move from Liverpool 
:o Sampdoria. 

Wilkins and Butcher are now estab- 
ished in the England team, whereas 
Vright. Williams and Mark Hateley 
AC Milan) can only be said to have 
lot their feet in the door. 1 make the 
)oint because, if these players are to 
irogress, it is essential that fhey take 
lothing for granted. 

Frior to each of their last two 
-ngland matches, I told Williams and 
‘ light: “Treat this match as if it were 
■our first.” I can promise Bobby 
jibson that 1 will repeat this message 
i them before eveiy England match. 


yiin :>cutiand s manager 
Iiid he told me that he felt 
*.ns been true of Graeme 






Fr^^dom of expression 
is a dirty word 

England cx)ntinued their World Cup campaign in an 
ptimistic mood following their emphatic victories ov( 
Finland and Turkey. Yet, Stoke City’s Alan Hudson, a man 
Peleonce described as the best player in English soccer, 
thou^ he won only two caps, is less enthusiastic as he 
assesses the potential of Bobby Robson’s team 


I 
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**1 wondor if they (former Engtend managere) would have treated Platini, Zicp, Palcao, Maradona 
andCo.theaameway. From my experience, the anawer Is probably‘yea’ ” 


I AM backing England to go aU the 
way to Mexico, but" I caft't see 
them ever winning the World Cup 
un^ ttey learn to {day the continental 
way. 

With re^ct to most of the teams 
in Group 'nuree, Rumania, Northern 
Ireland, Finland and Turkey, none 
represented top quality international 
opposition. Only when Enj^d face 
teams such as the West Germans, the 
French and the South Americans will 
- Vy find out how good they are—and 
I #don’t think they will be nearly good 

enough. . . 

1 am not condenBung.ourplayers«<< 
it is the system which is wrong and 
jthe root cause for the decline in our 
standing as an international force. 

Ever since England’s World Cup 
triumph in 1966, our game, both at the 
national and club level, has gradually 
been paralysed by an overdose of the 
work ethic. Our genuine playmakers 
liave been forced to take a back seat, 
smothered by regimented and inflexi¬ 
ble systems. 

England’s current ‘playmaker’ Ray 
Wilkins who was influential in the win 
^ver the Finns, has had to comprom- 
his natural style in order to nnain- 
in his place, both for England and 
when he was at Manchester United. 

Ray, like myself, has always prefer¬ 
red to play it short, using the long ball 
only when it will be incisive. Over the 
years he has received a lot of criticism 
for this approach. 

I admire Ray for overcoming his 
critics but, in doing so, he now plays 
too many long balls—even when they 
aren’t on. It is a plague‘^hicIi. wM 
slowly destroying our game long be¬ 
fore Watford and Sheffield Wednesday 
came on the scene. ‘Hit the big feUa up 
ont,’ is the phrase. 

It mi^t be effective against inferior 
position, but top.quality intemation- 
defenders wul-"'gobble up such 
passes. 

That’s why I’d prefer to see Tot¬ 
tenham’s Mick Hazard or Queen’s 
Fark Rangers midfielder Mike Fillery 
in the EnJ^d team than Ray. They 
are players of exceptional latent and 
play for the few teams in the Football 
1-eague who attempt controlled, con¬ 
tinental-style foott^. Either player 
would be more effective for Eng^d, 
not just for his vision but because each. 
is prepared to take on o^tonents. '■ 
^ Pd ateo like to ^ Shaun Efliott c£ 
'jNnderland come into the back four, 
has thb poten^ to become 
another Bobby Moo^. Ui^e most of 
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our central defenders he wants to play 
football from the back 

Steve Williams of Southampton is 
another player 1 admire, but Bobby 
Robson IS not usmg his talents to the 
full He should be given more licence 
to display his gifts 
- Unfortunately freedom of express¬ 
ion IS a (brty word amongst most of 
our managers and coaches 

The trouble is that contrary to the 
attitude of great managers of the past 
such as Bui Nicholson, too many of 
today’s bosses are young men who act 
like film Stars They make themselves 
and 'their ideas more important than 
the players 

I shall not forget the day when 1 was 
playing for Arsenal in a league match 
at Highbury 1 had been assigned to 
play on the nght side of the midfield, 
but drifted over to the left to collect 
the ball As 1 did, there was an 
almig^ity shout from the then manager 
Terry Neill to get back to my side of 
the nudfield ‘Keepmg your shape,’ 
that’s what the theorists call it I won’t 
repeat my mstant reply, but it certain¬ 
ly didn’t help my career at Arsenal' 

It is these ridiculous coachmg 
phrases which have destroyed many 
of our great players over the last 
decade, and has left me disillusioned 
with our approach to the game 

Take Frank Worthington (8 caps), 
Tony Cume (17), Rodney Marsh (9) 
and Stan Bowles (5) players of 
the highest calibre, yet they were 
never able to command regular places 
for England because they wouldn’t— 
or couldn’t—conform to the rigid sys¬ 
tems that first Alf Ramsey, then Don 
Revie, instilled into the En^and team 
I wonder if they would have treated 
Platini, Zico, Falcao, Maradona and 
company the same way From my 
experience the answer is probably 
‘ves’ 

Bobby Robson is continuing in the 
same dubious tradition Even Ron 
Greenwood, a champion of creative 
football, failed to stick completely to 
his beliefs once he became England 
boss. 

The contmentals, on the other 
hand, are so flexible All their players 
can mterchange Even their defenders 
are given the freedom to move for¬ 
ward and they have the technique to 
exploit situations because, from an 
early age, they are encouraged to do 
'so... .£ere is no such thing as ‘no go 
areas’ for them. 

The only English club side vdio 
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Frank Worthington: player of highest calibre 

have consistently played this way over tonvittion to play the right way, has 
the years are Liverpool and theu* declared his intention not to accept 
record at home and abroad speaks for the national manager’s job, even if it 
Itself was offered to hm 

It IS never too late to learn, but I As 1 say, we squander so 
was sad to see that Brian Clough, the talent by adhering to out*w«JP 
one man who has the brams and theories. ^ 
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Batsmen’s matches 
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Bhartendu researches 


A bdul Qadir found himself in the 
distinguished company of nght 
jnn leg spinners, apart from becom 
mg the sixth bowler from Pakistan to 
teke 100 or more wickets m Test 
Jdlches Among the other great leg 
4pnners, Sonny Ramadhin of West 
Indies deserves a special mention as 
he was a nght ann leg bleak as well as 
an ofl break bowler of impeccable 
length and line He could disguise 
the m so well that wicketkeepers could 
rarely tell which way it would turn' 


Batsmen’s matches 

IHF lifeless track at Iqbal Stadium 
1 aisalabad prompted some followers 
of the game to suggest the formation 
of a Sor lety lor Prevention of Crueltv 
to Bowlers Though seemingly laugh 
able the fact remains that out of (he 
eight lests played there the average 
Mns scored per wicket in two match 
J (including the last one) figures in 
Oic dll time list of Batsmen’s match 
cs In four matches the average 
crosses the mark 


The best of 
all rounders 

IN I HE middle of September an 
mteinational all rounders’ competition 
was held at 1 aunton The event was 
won by Clive Rice Given in this 
column IS the statistical derivation of 
the top all roundel in the world today 
among Botham, Kapil Dev, Imran 
^an and Rich^d Hadlee 
Voints are allotted for batting, bowl 
m and fielding and the following 
icales are used one point for less 
than 2,d00 Test runs, two points for 
between 20(X)-25(X) runs, three points 
for 25(X)-3500 runs, four points for 
1500-4500 runs and eiglit points for 
nore than 4500 runs 

For bowling, one point for less than 
WKkets, two points for 150-175 
wickets, four points for 225-250 wnck- 
2ts and eight points for 300 or more 
wickets. 

For fielding one point for less than 
do catches, two points for 30-40 
^fehes, three points for 40-50 catch- 
V four points for 55 to ^ catches, 
and SIX points for 80 to 100 catches 


LEG SPINNERS WITH MORE THAN 100 WICKET^ ' 


TESTS 

WKTS 

AVGE 

WKTS 

100th 

BALLS 





PER 

WKTIN 

PER 





TEST 

TEST 

WKt 

C V Grimmett (Aus) 

37 

216 

24 21 

583 

17 

67 IS 

WJ O Reilly (Aus) 

27 

144 

22 59 

533 

20 

6061 

Chandrasekhar (Ind) 

58 

242 

29 74 

417 

22 

65 96 

SP Gupte (Ind) 

36 

149 

29 54 

413 

22 

75 73 

R Benaud 

63 

248 

27 03 

3 93 

32 

77 04 

S Ramadhin (Wl) 

43 

158 

28 96 

3 67 

25 

88 22 

Abdul Qadir (Pak) 

28 

100 

34 86 

3 57 

28 

76 53 

D V P Wright (Eng) 

34 

108 

39 11 

317 

32 

75 32 

Intikhab Alam (Pak) 

47 

125 

35 95 

2 65 

41 

8380 


BATSMEN’S MATCHES 
(over 65 runs per wicket) 


RUNSAVKT RUNS*WKTS BETWEEN 

VENUE 

SEASON 

109 30 

1093-10 

Ind-NZ 

Delhi 

1955-56 

99 40 

994 10 

WI-NZ 

Georgetown 

1971-72 

83 25 

999 12 

Pak Aus 

Faisalabad 

1979-80 

73 37 

1174-16 

Pak-Ind 

Faisalabad 

1984-85 

73 06 

1096-15 

Ind-WI 

Kanpur 

1978-79 

70 61 

1271-18 

Eng Aus 

Manchester 

1964 

68 33 

1640 24 

Wl Aus 

Bndgetown 

1964-65 

66 95 

1406 21 

Wl-Pak 

Kingston 

1957-58 

65 35 

1307 20 

Eng-Aus 

Manchester 

1934 

65 00 

1235 19 

Ind-WI 

Bombay 

1948-49 


THE TOP ALL ROUNDERS 



RUNS 

WKTS 

CT 

TESTS POINTS 

Ian Botham 

4159 

312 

84 

73 

18 

Kapil Dev 

2535 

248 

24 

64 

8 

Imran Khan 

2023 

232 

16 

51 

7 

Richard Hadlee 

1820 

235 

28 

50 6 


THE TOP ALL ROUNDERS 



TESTS 

RUNS 

AVGE 

100’S 

Botham 

73 

4159 

36 48 

13 

Kapil 

64 

2535 

29 47 

3 

Imran 

51 

2023 

31 12 

2 

Hadlee 

50 

1820 

24 59 

1 


WKTS 

AVGE 

WKTS 

BALLS 




PER 

PER 




TEST 

WKT 

Botham 

312 

26 25 

427 

5410 

Kapil 

246 

2810 

387 

54 64 

Imran 

232 

22 91 

454 

54 09 

Hadlee 

235 

23 94 

4 70 

5413 
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The body fails, the spirit never ' 


Or is that merely a fallacy? 
Shevlin Sebastian debates the point 


W HEN ‘the applause dies down 
and the spectators go home, 
there is always a group of people who 
are on the verge of tears. They are 
the losers: men who came close to 
winning, but, by a few inches or 
fractions of a second, lost out to the 
‘eventual winners. Years of dedicated, 
systematic training have ended in 
naught. Now they are faced witlj the 
thought that all the energy, spent in 
order to win the greatest prize of 
them ail has been wasted. That prize 
has been won by somebody who is 
stronger, more powerful and more 
wilfdl.' 

These few months after the Olym¬ 


pic Games have been a time of trial for 
the losers. Definitely, it has been an 
agonising ewerience for the famous 
loser Mary Decker. For more than a 
decade, Mary’s ambition was to win 
an Olympic gold medal. Through in¬ 
juries and defeats, personal sufferings 
and deprivations,, sh^ carried on run¬ 
ning, dauntless and unwavering. And, 
as everybody knows, Mary's dreams 
of winning the Olympic gold were 
shattered when she tripped and fell on 
the Coliseum track just as she was all 
set to carve out a fine victor. 

Will she be able to rise again from 
this crushing setbaeJe and make a fresh 
attempt to scale the heights again? 


Wfll she be able to suppress the urge 
to throw it all away and retire from 
sport? 

The battle will be fought in 
mind. She will recollect the mistaken 
she has made and the chances lost. 
Like her, the other losers will realise 
that under. intense. self-inflicted press¬ 
ure, their minds caved in and conse¬ 
quently, their bodies Med to produce 
a superlative performance. 

Most of them will experience a 
sense of devastation. Some will go for 
long walks, away from the crowds, 
listening to themselves. Some will'go 
into the woods, while some will sit.by 
the edge of a lake, fishing rods in their 




8, and they, will ppBdef^$w:.,{&e 
future. “— ' • ~ 

True champions never die, they 
say. But sometimes even star 
athletes cannot overcome the despair 
of defeat 

Take the case of David Bedford, 
Britain’s supremely talented long dis¬ 
tance runner of the early Seventies. 
He-set a world record in the 10,000 
metres, but he was beaten soundly by 
the Finn, Lasse Viren, in the 10,000 
^ jtietre final at Munich. Bedford never 
^ >ajly recovered after this thrashing 
\Ws he was not mentally strong enough 
to make a comeback. ' 

In that same race in which Bedford 
cajne fifth, Yifter won the bronze 
medal. Minits Yifter, the Ediiopian, 
was keen to win an Olympic gold 
medal. Despite a disappointing per- 
fonnance in the Muni^ Games, he 
trained hard during the intervening 
years, and at the time of the Mqntre^ 
Games, he had become a real threat 
to Lasse Viren. But Ethiopia boycot¬ 


ted ^heJSamK and itJeft the African 
bitter and tjlejected,^ * 

Undeterred, he resumed training, 
althou^ he was already in his mid¬ 
thirties, and by 1980, had become 
invincible and romped home the win¬ 
ner in the 5000 and the 10000 metres 
at the Moscow Games. 

No athlete can touch greatness 
unless he experiences'failure. All the 
famous athletes of the past, especially 
those who have dominated and out¬ 
manoeuvred their chief opponents, 
have experienced hiilure on a number 
of occassions. 

Perhaps the greatest example of an 
athlete tinning a humiliating defeat 
into a dorious victory was the case of 
Mark Spitz. In 1968, Mark Spitz was a 
brash, arro^t 18 year old who pre¬ 
dicted loudly at a press conference 
before the Mexico Games that he 
would sweep the individual swimming 
events. 

But, his performance did not live up 
to his prediction. Except in the relay 


ay 

events-he-failed (»-w^«ri«dlvkhi8l 
gold medal ' 

SiHtz sank into depressioa Hie 
sight of a swimming pool nauseated 
him and he was convinced that ha 
could never be a chammon. And yet, 
blessed with that Jewish dogge^ss 
of spirit, he overcame his despair and 
be^ trabiing with renewed- vigw. 

wiUun four years, he .rmdh^an 
entirely different levd of perform¬ 
ance. And at Munich, a briuant and 
reserved Spitz blitzed the (qqx)8iti(m 
to win an unprecedented seven gcdd 
medals. 

. Today, a battle la-being loufi^rtn 
the mii^ of those young Olympians 
whose ambitions have remains unful¬ 
filled. 

We shall know how many of them 
were able to overcome then: frustra¬ 
tion when we read the winner’s 
list of the ’88 Seoul Olympics. And, jf 
they succeed, it will be a 
reafifirmation of the concept of the 
indestructibility of Man. 
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Is Patel a ‘chucker’? 


Prakash Bhandari reports from Jaipur 


I N the first fixture of their resche¬ 
duled tour of India, David Gower’s 
men showed their depth in batting. 
TTieir limitation in attack was also 
exposed. The match at the 32,000 
capacity Sawai Man Singh Stadium 
against a team of Test hopefuls play¬ 
ing as the Board President’s side met 
the fate which a three-day game 
normally meets—a draw. 

The whole .series may see half 
empty stands as the English team, 
with just one or two big names in their 
squad, commands no spectator 
appeal. 

Rajasthan Cricket Association, the 
hosts, may in future opt for only 
one-day internationals as they learnt a 
lesson from this game. Barely 5,000 
people assembled on the first day to 
see the tourists bat. The crowd 


reduced to barely 2,000 on the last 
day. 

Cricket lovers appear to be fed up 
of watching three-day matches which 
are not result-oriented and are prepa¬ 
ratory in nature before the Tests 
commence. 

The secretary of the Rajasthan 
Cricket Association, Mr Kishore 
Rungta said that his association incur¬ 
red a loss of Rs. 50,000 because of the 
change in the scheduled following the 
cancellation of the match by the Crick¬ 
et Board due to national mourning. 
The Board, after cancelling the Jaipur 
fixture, suddenly asked the associa¬ 
tion to stage the match. The RCA had 
to make arrangements in a short time. 

But the Board as a concession 
accepted to allot the match to Jaipur at 
a guarantee money which was far less 



than what. other associations paid. 
While the associations paid Rs 1.25 
lakhs as guarantee money for a three 
day mat^, the Rajastnan Cricket 
Association had to pay Rs 25,000 
only. 

The four selectors minus the chair¬ 
man of the selection committee, 
Chandu Borde, seemed tO be happy 
with India’s batting strei^th, while 
they looked around only for penetra¬ 
tive bowlers. They left Jaipur dis¬ 
appointed as none among ^e spin¬ 
ners, Ashok Patel and Ra^uram 
Bhat, or the medium pacers, ^ndhir 
Singh and Raju Kulkami could im¬ 
press. 

Off spinner Ashok Patel, who had 
the best opportunity to prove himself 
better than Yadav, was a total flop. He 
was severely punished by Robinson, 
Gower, Ellison and Marks. 

The talking point of the Jaipur 
match was Patel’s bowling action. 
Two dailies of Jaipur supposedly 
‘scooped’ a story which discussed the 
so-called “protest" by England’s man¬ 
ager Tony Brown over Patel’s bowling 
action. Brown, who toured India 
under Ted Dexter in 1962, is believed 
to have told selector Bishan Singh^ 
Bedi that Patel was a chucker and Ws' 
deceptive action was being overlooked 
by the two umpires Swaroop Kishan 
and P.D. Reporter. Brown wanted to 
make an official protest against Patel 
and he is believed to have approached 
the Rajasthan Cricket Association 
Secretary to forward the letter. He 
was told that only the Board was 
competent to accept a protest of such 
nature. 

'riiese matters were discussed'in 
strict confidence. The two dailies, 
however, widiout quoting anybody in 
particular, narrated the entire sto^. 

Next morrung the touring Englist 
journalists approached Brown tq: 
check the facts. Surprisingly, Browr 
pleaded total ignorance. He denied 
having questioned Ashok Patel’s ac¬ 
tion. Brown was allegedly hiding the 
facts. It was a serious charge and 
Brown failed to comprehend me re¬ 
percussions. The Australians, against 
whom Patel had played in September, 
had se^ nothing Wong tvith 'his 
action in the one-day series. 

Scores: Board- I^%sident’s XI: 198 
for 5 declared (Ashok Malhotra 102 
not out) and 117 for 3 (Azharuddin 52 
not out). 

England: 444 for 8 declared (T^ 
Rd>inson 81, David Gower 82, Ellis4^ 
83 not out, Mudkavi 3 for ^). ' 










The peak of achievement 

Pradeep Paul profiles the winners of the 1984 Himalayan Rally 


J AYANI SHAH s win m the Hima 
lavan Rallv this year lias giNen him 
the uniqut (iistimtion of a hat tiiik in 
this particuiai event Ihis <onsisttnt 
perfoiniaiue would give people the 
inipiession that h( is a full lime rallyist 
spending all his time lumpeting or 
tinkering with his tar 
But, contraiv to ail expet tations 
V Shah IS an industrialist at heart He 
does his business in Kt nva and 1 an/a 
nia and takts time off to do rallies 
octassionally Bom in Mombasa 
Kenya he has 1 k*i n living there all his 
life Ht IS man led and has thiee 
^ildren 

The 4 1 yt at old Shah made his 
debut in motor spoil way back m l9Wi 
while he was in I in/ania ihe event 
was a minor one and he was just the 
' co-dnvei but b\ 197 i he w,is in his 
'i first inteinational rally the F ist Afn 
can Safan Rally By 197h he had 
taken ovci as thi mam diivei find in 
fact, It was around this time that he 
began his tong and ftuitiul assotiation 
with Nissan Sintt tlun lu has alw ivs 

i 

! 


4 

f 


diiven Datsun Nissan tars and has 
done plenty to enhante their eredibil 
ity along with his 

He lias held Iht Kenyan Rally Dnv 
ing Championship smee 1981 and has 
fared well in this year’s Atropolis 
Rallv too But all his performances 
have been partly due to the partneis 
that he has had 

Shah was paitnered by Najeeb Fisa 
until 1981 when he ehosc Risliad 
Rahim to do duty for him He again 
switehed partners and tliost Asian) 
Khan who was his partner for quite 
some time I his year, htiwever, he 
was partneied bv Lofty Drews 

Hamid Willv Lofty’ Diews is 
.mother veteran when it comes to 
railymg Bom in'langa, lanzania, the 
4fa year old Drews parents orignally 
came from West Germany He under 
went his basic education m lanzania 
and Kenya and then joined the Railway 
framing School in Nairobi as an cn 
gineenng appicntiie He then did a 
t oiii St m busmt ss management and is 


currently working for Mercedes as 
a branch managei He is also, tlie 
Nissan dealer m Nakuru 

Fver since he was m his teens, 
Drews has had a fascination for motor 
sport Ills first exptnenie was on a 
two wheeler when he tried his hand al 
trails ndmg Soon he was making a 
name for himself as he won the East 
Afntan Autocross Championship with 
wms in the Last African Hilltlimb in 
1972 and 1971 

The fust time Diew'j liicd his hand 
at car rallying was in 1%8 and bv 
197 J he had won bis fiist rally 
competing as Shekhar Mehtas co 
driver I hey were m a Datsun 240/ 
Of late, he has been partnering the 
famous rally driver from Finland 
Rauno Aaltonen 

Jayanl Shah with three Hiniaiavan 
Rally titles under his belt and Loltv 
Dtews, with two to his credit, will be 
coming back next year to trv and keep 
their title Whethei together or sepai 
atclv we’ll just have to wait and sic 




1|r 


Shah’s Nissan 240 RS negotiates a bend near Ranifchat 
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Th« maiden Is bowled over. Thie was h spontaneous reaction by Carolliw Smith, a 
20-yMir-old English girl, to the news that she had been selected as one of England s 

fast bowlers of the future 

We take this opportunity to Invite readers to contribute unusual photdgraphs for this page. 
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The corporate sector will be 

asked to help 

lOA chief V.C. Shukla explains 


In your lirst public pronouncement 
after youi election as president of the 
Indian Olympic Ass(H.'iation you made 
an appeal for spreading the Olympic 
Movement. How? 

By activising the Stale Olympic 
Associations, sports federaUons and 
other sports bodies. They will have to 
lie provided hinds so that de^ndence 
on government aid is minimised. 
There are certain games which do not 
generate income at the gates. These 
disciplines will receive particular 
attention. 

Where do your financial resources 
come from? 

1 have drawn up plans for raising 
funds. The corporate sector, both 
public and private, will be called upon 
to help. I have already approached 
some people and the response has 
lieen positive. 1 will ask big firms to 
take up one or two disciplines each. 

By becoming the lOA chief you 
have inherited some difRcult prob¬ 
lems. Like rifts in sports federations 
leading to litigation, the wrestling 
federation, for example. How do you 
propose to tackle the situation? 

The lOA constitution proMbits affili¬ 
ated bodies from going to court. 
Arbitration has been prescribed. But 
this priK'edure has not been followed 
vigorously. I will see that it is done. 

What about the government guide¬ 
lines? 

There has been rethinking on the 
guidelines. They may have to be 
amended if India has to have a better 
say in intemationai sports circles. By 
the time an office bearer acquires 
some seniority his two terms are over 
and a new man comes in. 

The guidelines are in the way of Air 
Vice Marshal C.L. Mehta serving a 
third term as lOA secretary-general? 

'rhe guidelines are sought to be 
waived in his case in deference to the 
wishes ot the house. 

As you know, there was a ht of 


criticism about the way in which the 
contingent to the Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pic Games was selected and 
announced by the lOA, the selection 
of the chef-de-mission in particular. 
What will you do to prevent a repeti 
tion? 

By minimising the role of the gov¬ 
ernment. If the sports federations 
work efficiently the dependence will 
be reduced. 

About government interference. 
You should be in a position to say a lot 
m view of your experience as. presi¬ 
dent of the AU-lnda Sports CoanciL 

That’s what I am saying. From my 
experience as a former president of 
the AICS I can say that the role of 
government can be minimised if 
sports bodies work effiaently. 

Again, the question of 10A building 
up its own Snances. 

A lot of people are forthcoming. 
They are wfiling to help. Only they 
want to be assured that the money will 
be properly utilised for sport. 

The National Games. They have 
not been regularly held by the lOA. 

The lOA now hold die National 
Games regularly and properly. I will 
see to that. 

What have you to say to politicians 
and bureaucrats taking to sports admi¬ 
nistration in increasing numbers? 

We don’t come in as politicians or 
bureaucrats or businessmen. We 
come in first of all as sports lovers. 
Every honor^ sports official has to 
have something else to do in life, 
some other profession. 

There is much talk of multiplicity of 
authority with the coming into being of 
the Sports Authority of India (SAI). 

There is some overlapping. Efforts 
are on to sort out matters. 

You plan to activise the State Olym¬ 
pic Associations. They don't have tlK 
intastructure. 

Every State has some infrastruc¬ 


ture. But most of it is not of interna¬ 
tional standard. We have the moral 
authority to persuade the States to 
build proper facilities. 

Don't you agree that if the State 
Governments are serious they can 
build them, argute synthetic tracks 
• and hockey pitches etc? 

Of course, they can. It is a matter 
of priorities. Bhopal will be havmg an 
astro-turf hockey pitch and also Uttar 
Pradesh. 

As AICS president you had once 
said that it would not recognise or aid 
any sports event not held according to 
prop^ international norms. 

Yes. The lOA would also not recog¬ 
nise national events not held according 
to intemationai norms or rules. There 
should not only be proper pitches,^ 
tracks, courts or swimming pools but • 
also qualified officials. This may be 
harsh on some States. But they 
should build the facilities. A start has 
to be made. The lOA will hold its own 
National Games on international 
norms. 

While making your efforts to acti¬ 
vise or streamSne the work of sports 
bodies, will you ensure that they at 
least hold their elections on time? 

Yes. I will see to it that they all hold 
their elections on time. 

India held the last Asian Games .« 
But still it does not have much of ^ 
voice in intemationai circles because it 
does not play an important enough' 
organisational role. Very few interna 
donal events are organised by India. 

Yes. 'Hiat is why I have proposed 
an intemationai hockey tournament 
for the Dhyan Chand Gold Cup on the 
lines of die Champions Trophy. 

One last questhn. Politics has no 
place in sport. It is hoped you will 
acconmodate peoph of aU shades o> 
pditkal opinim and all walks of fife w 
the lOA. 

Yes. I will do that Politics win not 
stand in Uk way. ^ 
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lOA’s new outlook of hope 


A n era was drawing to a close— 
the era of the house of Patiala. 
Hie new head of the Indian Olympic 
Association had to be a man of sta¬ 
ture. In Vidya Charan Shukla they 
have found such a man. Those who 
v\ anted him at the helm were looking 
loi a man who could keep the apex 
bttdy of Indian sport free from gov- 
'■ 511 mental interference—as free as 

Mr Shukla is a man of stature no 
doubt, but it remains to be seen how 
independent of state influence he will 
he able to keep the affairs of lOA. The 
ObTiipic charter enjoins on everyone 
in the Olympic Movement to resist 
govenunent interference. 

liven Mr Shukla’s opponents will 
not deny that he is a go-getter, a doer. 
Wlien India decided to go ahead with 
staging the 1982 Asian Games it was 
he who was first put in charge. He 
l annot be denied his legitimate share 
uf credit for the success of the 
Ciiimes. The plans, even the logo 
nself, were made when he was at the 
'Ym. Even at the cost of annoying 
Arne Cabinet colleagues, including 
I the then Prime Minister herself, Mr 
' Shukla saw to it that the idea of 
splitting the Games between Delhi 
' and Kai in Haryana was scrapped. 

! If Mr Shukla’s start as 10A presi¬ 
dent is any indication, he may make a 
success of the job. In his team of 
olfice-bearers he has been sporting 
: enough to include even those who 
■ were known to opiwse him. Not only 
tliat. One of the vice-presidents, Mr 
Vijay Kumar Malhotra, is a prominent 
Hliaratiya Janata Party leader. Mr 
Shukla himself is a Congressman who. 
ILs been an M.P. and minister for 
... Viny years. 

'India’s commitment to hold the 
! Asian Games had been forgotten dur¬ 
ing the emergency years, and it was 
Mr Malhotra who revived the idea 
during the Janata regime. In fact, he 
was the president of the Asian Games 
Organising Committee when there 
was another change of government 
which saw a new Special Organising 
Committee come into being. Even in 
I he thick of controversy Mr Shukla 
was generous enou^ to seek Mr 
Malhotra’s co-operations. 

Mr Shukla is committed not to allow 
.’^litics or regionalism to interfere 
'w Jlh the work of the lOA and also to 


see that dependence on the govern¬ 
ment is reduced to the minimum. But 
that is possible only if the lOA has its 
own adequate financial resources and 
all federations affiliated to it run their 
affairs in a trouble-free manner. To 
ensure that the lOA does not have to 
run to the government with a begging 
bowl in hand eveiy now and then. Mr 
Shukla has ambitious plans to develop 
financial resources. 

The example of the Cricket Control 
Board is there to follow. But Indian 
cricket had a Chidambaram to build its 
finances. In Raj Chopra, a leading 
builder of the capital and president of 



iOA chief V.C. Shukla 


the Delhi Volleyball Association, Mr 
Shukla may have found just the man 
for the job of treasurer. The target 
they have in mind is in terms of 
crores. Raffles, donations and spon¬ 
sorships. Hie plans are ambitious and 
there is a new outlook of hope. 

Mr Shukla has struck an indepen¬ 
dent posture by demanding a second 
look at the government sidelines 
which prevent sports officials from 
staying at their posts for more than 
two terms. This will not make him 
very popular with the Sports Ministry. 
But Mr Shukla is not a spineless 


person and can put his point across 
without actually causing a confronta¬ 
tion. The guidelines are sougjit to be 
altered to enable Air Vice-Marshal 
(retired) C.L. Mehta to continue as 
IOA secretary-general for a third 
term. The IOA constitution will also 
have to be amended. By efficient work 
Mr Mehta has created a niche for 
himself in the Olympic Movement and 
is at present honorary director- 
general of the Olympic Council of' 
Asia. He continues as interim secret- 
^-general of the IOA till the guide¬ 
lines are suitably altered. But tlwre is 
also the likelihood that the Sports 
Ministry may not yield. In dial case 
Mr Ashwini Kumar may be Mr Shuk¬ 
la’s choice for the job. 

Mr. K.P. Sinj^ Deo, Minister of 
State for Defence, and Mr. K.S. 
Bains, a civil servant, were the other 
main contenders for the posts of 
president and secretary but both with¬ 
drew sensing tliere was not sufficient 
support for them. 

Given a free hand to choose his 
“cabinet” Mr Shukla called together aU 
important officials for an exchange of 
views. This went down well with 
everybody. 

Mr Shukla, who has been accorded 
Cabinet rank, works out of his No 1 
Willngdon Crescent residence, oppo¬ 
site the Talkatora pool, venue 01 the 
Asian Games swimming competition. 
That he has the clout cannot be 
denied. He is also chairman of 
SNIPES (Seciety for the National 
Institutes of Physical Education and 
Sports) which enables him to have a 
d^ect hand in the preparation of teams 
for international meets. 

But it is too early to say. Election to 
Parliament wiO be held soon and 
nothing can be predicted. Mr. Shukla 
himseUf will be busy in his constituency 
of Raipur. Disputes in federations, 
which have brought sports like wrest¬ 
ling to a sorry standstill, and the 
question of “overlapping” of roles are 
other problems he will have to sort 
out. It is a job for a tail man, which 
Mr. Shukla is., It remains to be seen 
how he measures up to the tasks of 
India’s number one sports leader. 
That is, what the job is. And, as 
everyone knows, not an easy one. 
Here’s wishing him luck! 

A Special £orreapanden( 


SPOT KEI’DIO' 
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Wills Masters Golf 

Resurrection of Hyder Khan 

Subhash Sarcar reports 


H yder khan’s WiUs Masters 
Golf triumph was sweeter than 
honey. For him, it was a glorious 
comeback after he was no more than 
just a prominent loser for nearly a 
decade. Pre-tournament speculation 
did not favour Hyder despite his exp¬ 
erience of playing conditions on the 
Old Course of the Royal C^cutta Golf 


Club. Instead top billing was given to 
Phil Pilling, the Bombay-based golfer 
who currently leads the Indian circuit. 
Also favoured for the top stake of Rs 
8,330 were Jamshed, Noni, Asgliar 
Ali, Basad Ali, Ram Dayal and Laksh- 
man Singh. 

But Hyder, who probably knows 
the fairways and the greens of the Old 



Course like the palm of his hant 
performed consistently to beat thi 
entire field with a 72-hole cumulativ 
score of 298 and a five stroke le£ 
over Pilling. Long will he cherish th 
memory of the eighteenth day c 
■November, when he received thi 
richest purse of his career. 

Tliat very day, at Rome’ 
Olgiata Golf Course, the Indian duo c 
Rohtas Singh and Brandon De Souz- 
finished 24th in the World Cup Gc 
tournament with a cumulative score c 
298, but Hyder was not to know tha 
the Indian professionals had recorde 
an identical total. It was also pre 
sumed that had these two not bee 
away Hyder’s chances for the Mas 
ters’ title were limited. Anyway, a 
speculation came to an end when o 
the final day he won in a blaze of glor, 
with a twelve foot putt on the 18th, hi; 
initial putting lapses notwithstanduig 

Tlwt Hyder is still capable of in 
credible golf was evident when hi 
turned in an amazing performance o 
the 18th hole in the third round. Ht 
used a Sandwich for his thkd shot— 
which was 75 yards away from the 
pin—and the baU landed on the greet 
to roU into the hole. His second card o 
75 after playing at par on the previous 
day saw him in good shape for the fina 
onslaught since his three-round score 
of 223 was three strokes better thar 
either Jamshed and Pilling. 

Besides the Rs 50,000 purse ITC 
offered a cash prize for the best card 
each day, which naturally ensured thr 
proceedings were lively throu^out 
Royal’s Jamshed won it on Uie opening 
day after bringing in a 73 along witl 
amateur Ranjit Nanda. This shoulc 
have inspired Jamshed to a better 
performance in the ensuing round but 
nis luck was out. Hyder Khan o' 
RCGC was gearing himself for z 
special effort and tunned in a card of 72 
on the second day, only to share the 
spoils with juniors Akbaraii and 
Mohammed Islam since they matched 
his effort After returning a par score 
Hyder was murmuring to himself: 
“Mere A' ismet me nahi tha” (I hatd nc 
luck). He was two-under on the iSC 


A worried Hyctor Khan aftdr dropping two ahots In the Mcond round 
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’^but awful putts on each of the last two 
holes meant that he would not be the 
sole winner. 

However, there was no stopping 
him for the rest of the campaign and 
he made good use of a one stroke lead 
over Pillii^ and Nanda and two ahead 
of Jamshed, Noni and Sheik Paltu. The 
cut was applied, after which Hyder 
shared the lead with Delhi-based 
amateur Karan Atwal whose only sub- 
par card (70) of the tournament indi¬ 
cted that the battle would end in a 
2 lose affair. 

More amateurs from Delhi would 
have participated but felled to make it 
due to unavoidable circumstances. 
Nowadays, there is not much differ¬ 
ence between amateurs and profes- 



ikAoyal’t Chini WMthering tlw 16th 
bunlMT In tlw third round 


sionals in Indian golf. Both played 
wen, but it was apparent that the 
caddies despite their obvious talent, 
are not getting as much practice as 
they need. However, it must be 
mentioned that RCGC does extend a 
helping hand to a few talented caddies, 
by sending them to outstation golf 
meets or paying the entry fees of 
those who cannot make both ends 
meet. This sort of encouruement is 
already bearing fruit. RCGC caddy 
Chini was sent to the DCM Golf 
tournament which he won at first 
attempt. This year during the WiUs 
Masters, a number of young caddies 
made an appearance. Among them 
Taklu and Sk. Paltu performed cons¬ 
istently but fell behind only due to 
inexperience. This was also the case 
with Patna caddy Md. Islam who, 
after a disastrous 84, played good goff 
for a level card on the second day. 


Chini had two bad rouixis,yet sur¬ 
vived the cut and crawled back into 
the race with the only par score on the 
third day. He was one-under on the 
14th but dropped a shot on the 
subsequent hole, before brilliantly 
weathering a bunker on the 16th and 
playing to the course. Hyder Khan, 
battling to remain on top, carded a 75 
after a few patchy incidents while 
Karan Atwal's sensational 70 was 
marred by inaccurate tee shots and 
bad putting as the greens were quite 
slippery and hence untrue. Atwal fell 
behmd when he scored an 81 and 80 
on the last day. 

Came the firul round Tension was 
running high. Lakshman Sin^, who 
hasn’t been showing any signs of 
improvement since he turned pro, 
seemed to have lost his Asiad touch. 
Going into the final encounter, Hyder, 
Pilling, Chini, Jamshed and Basad Ali 
began uneasily, while R^eev Mohta 
came back to surpass the efforts of 
Nanda, Atwal and veteran Ashok 
Malik. As usual the fight for the 
amateur title centred around tliese 
four, but Mohta returned the best 
round on the day with a 74 to total 
304, followed by Nanda (308) and 
Atwal (309). 


Hyder Khai began badly by drop¬ 
ping a shot each on the second, tl^d 
and ninth but recovered with birdies 
<m the fifth and seventh. Coming in, 
Hyder scored a birdie on the 11th but 
conceded shots chi the 14th and 17th 
for a 75. Pilling started off confidently 
but lost control to go out at 39. His 
last nine saw him in fine fettle but he 



Amateur RanJIt Nanda in trouble 


could do nothing to prevent defeat. 
Chini, keeping calm, did a fine job with 
a 74 which helped him take third spot 
from Jamshed and Basad Ali. 

Champion Hyder Khan, fittingly re¬ 
surrected, wasted no time after 
accepting his prize money as he 
boarded a Indore-bound tram to take 
part m the Central India tournament. 

Thus ended the nmth Wills Mas¬ 
ters. This tournament has been rotat¬ 
ing between Calcutta, Bombay and 
Delhi and the sponsors have decided 
to hold It m the south in future.This, 
then,.was another milestone for ITC 
in the realm of sports promotion. 
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A not so optimistic view of 
the Ranji Trophy 

Raju Mukherji outlines some of the anomalies of India’s 

premier cricket tournament 


T HK quest for the coveted Kaiiji 
'I'rophy has completed fifty yeai s. 
’Frials and tribulations, notwillistand- 
ing, the chantpionship still continues 
its wayward, inconsistent course. It 
claims to be the national championship 
of India but surprisingly has no distinct 
and definite polky of representation. 
In the pre-Partition days, the princely 
States like Holkar and Nawanagar 
competed with centrally-administered 
States I^e Bengal and Madras as well 
as with combinations like Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar. 

'nien along with Independence as 
the princely Slates were gradually 
obliterated and States with distinct 
features like geoj^aphical location, 
legislatures and capitals began to take 
sltapc, the former princely Slates 
gave way to teams like Madhy.i 
Pradesh, Kajastlian, etc. But with the 
passage of lime, teams like Railways 
and the Services were included in the 
championship. Wliat the jiistiticalions 
were, for the inclusion of thes<? two 
teams are difficult to visualize, but 
whatever they were, tliey have totally 
failed to provide the tournament with 
any worthwhile contribution and havi- 
only heliK'd to give the format of the 
system a grossly unfair and inconsis¬ 
tent shape;. If the original intention 
was to have an inter-Stale chain 
pionship, as is evident from the geiier 
al nature of representation, then the 
induction of the Railways and the 
Services showed a very narrow \i- 
sion. 

Even apart from these two le.ims. 
the Ranji Trophy championship is full 
of inaccuracies and inconsistencies. 
Without any respect for political en¬ 
tities, teams have been invited to take 
part in this national chartipionship. 
Bombay, just a city in Maharashtra, is 
all(V}ved to field a separate team of its 
own as distinct from the Maharashtra 
side. And then as if this is not queer 
enough there appears a relic of history 
in the name of Vidarbha with Nagpur 
as its base! Thus, instead of one. 


theie are ihri-e teams from the State 
of Maharashtra, two playing in the 
West Zone league and one in the 
C'entral! 

One can see some daggers drawn 
already. Sure they have every right to 
point out that the city of Bombay has 
earned its eminence through its all- 
conquering record. Certainly there is 
no denying the fact. But then if that be 
the logic then what right has weak 
Hyderabad got to force a still weaker 
Andhra Pradesh to have its own team? 
The illogicality becomes still more 
appari'iit when it is seen that the 
majority of the Andhra Pradesh Ranji 
Trophy |>layers reside and work in 
Hyderabad. Similar is the case of most 
of the Rajasthan cricketers, who stay 
and play club cricket far away in 
Bombay. 

Another peculiar case is that of 
('•ujarat whiih along with its city of 
Baroda have sejiaiate teams for Ranji 
Trophy. As if tins is not enough, the 
erstwhile jnincely State of Saurashtra 
(now part of (lujarat) loo enjoys rep¬ 
resentation in the national cham¬ 
pionship. 

kitty years is a long tune in the life 
ol an association. And it is indeed 
surprising that such obvious anomalies 
have iK'eti lett undisturbed for so long. 
It is high time that a distinct, consis- 


Bombay, just a city in 
Maharashtra, is aiiowed 
to fieid a separate team 
of its own. There also 
appears a relic of history 
in the name of Vidarbha 
with Nagpur as its base! 
Thus, there are three 
teams from one state, 
two falling under West 
Zone and one under Cen¬ 
tral! 


tent shape is given to the format as, 
things are in Australia, West Indies 
and England. 

Unfortunately the Ranji Trophy 
championship runs parallel to the 
Quaid-E ■ Azam Trophy of Pakistan 
where, too, there is a remarkable lack 
of consistency with teams like 
Karachi-A, Karachi-B, and P.I.A. tak¬ 
ing part in the championship. Because 
of such lop-sided development in 
these two countries, the teams in the 
domestic tournaments are never real¬ 
ly fully representative of the entities 
they represent. The standard of the 
domestic competitions in Pakistan and 
India are grossly unequal and conse¬ 
quently lacking in the kind of competi¬ 
tion tlwt the domestic tournaments of 
Australia, West Indies and England 
have. 

Coming back to the Indian context, 
another very surprising and illogical 
issue is the case of inter-State trans¬ 
fer system. Little or no heed is paid to 
the provision of the Board that covers 
the inter-Stale transfers. Personal re¬ 
quests, back-dated applications and 
withdrawals, loss of documentary evi¬ 
dence and the anomaly regarding the 
issue of no-objection certificates have 
played havoc with the BCCl regula¬ 
tions. Most State associations do not 
liave any worthwhile regulations re¬ 
garding the criteria of players’ eligibil-' 
ities. Even if they have, they are: 
hardly consistent with the BCCI rules. 
This is the principal reason as to why 
what could be basically a straight¬ 
forward dealing becomes shrouded in 
controversy and conflict. 

'Today, the administrators of Indian 
cricket should pay undivided attention 
to clean the Augean Stables and put its 
own hous^ in order. Only then can we 
expect to earn the respect of not only 
our own constituents and but those of 
other countries as well. The sooner 
we realise that a consistent, logical 
system has no substitute, the better it 
will be for tlie promotion of the 
domestic cluimpionsliips. •it 
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^ We have to meet the demands 
of modem badminton 


Satpal Rawat, who coaches Deepti Thanekar, the 
seventeen-year-old girl poised to become the top women’s 
player in the country, spoke to Rahul Chandawarkar 


in yowr opinion arc the 
WW ei>!>ential qualittes of a good 

A successful coach need not be an 
intei national player But he should 
have a wide knowledge of every 
aspect of the game, its laws and 
principles of leainuig and teaching He 
-.hoiild enjoy expeiunenting with new 
coaching techniques to suit his 
players 

Whdt were the \dnou<( views of 
inlcinationdl coaches at the 1983 
Wot Id Coaches Confeience at 
Lopenhagen. Denmark 
j| Some inteiesting points were made 
l)V top coaches at the conference. 

I Ian Ndkkcn of the Dutch Badminton 
Association felt that to tram muscles 
other than necessary for the game of 
badminton was bad and hatmful Nak- 
keii as a lesult of his yaried research 
into the game felt that power training 
without actually knowing what is hap¬ 
pening at the muscle level was very 
dangerous, harmful and a big nustake 
Today the accent was on trainmg 
liinctions and not factors Accoiding 
to him, trainmg of aeiobic power was 
not necessaiy but playmg fast on the 
,^court was essential because such 
Vtuations arose very often 
^ Yong Ren Sui, the famous Chmese 
loach opined that the Chmese m 
liarticular and Asians m general were 
short statured—^therefore, according 
to him, they m Chma were more 
flexible to change and were adoptmg 
new techniques accordmg to world 
tiends. 

What are the drawbacks* of Indian 
Indnmton players/ 

Indian sportsmen are not profes 
■'lonal sportsmen but on the other 
Hand are educated career mmded 
sportsmen. Besides playing sports 
Vhey have to have their basic educa¬ 
tion because the social set up in India 


lb such that for a good livehhood, one 
must possess go^ qualifications. In 
my opmion, small children have too 
much pressure of studies at school, 
and long schixil hours. 1 feel that at 
the national level they should try to 
make school timings from 7.30 am to 
12 30 pm, so that every child gets the 
opportunity to play some sports from, 
b.iv, 3 pm to 5 pm. This way, they can 
allot time towards studies also, ^me 
spoit'b subjects should be included at 
the high school stage. Talented 
youngsters should be put under spon¬ 
sored coachmg schemes under the 
patronage of big business houses m 
diffeient cities in the country At the 
same time if the economic future of 
these youngsters are made secure by 
the big companies by oftenng employ- 
ment, the youngster can 
wholeheartc‘dly pursue sports. With 
sponsored coachmg, the badminton 
associations need not depend solely 
on the Government to provide funds 
for an expensive game such as bad- 
mmton. 



a . wm-jmmm. 

Rawat with Thanelcar(aacoiid 
fromM) 


What IS your opmion tm National 
Camps for players? 

Our national camps are bemg held 
frequently and at vanous aties— 
youngsters m schools and colleges 
find It difficult to attend. Instead, 
mtensive trainmg at their home cen¬ 
tres and a 15-day camp just pnor to 
the tournament would be a better 
proposition. 

We should adopt the Chinese 
method of team selection, where a set 
of players (15-20 m number) are 
selected for different tournaments all 
over the world. Accordmg to the 
importance of the tournament or the 
matches, the players are distnbuted. 
Likewise, we too should form teams 
of junior and senior players and send 
them abroad to play lesser important 
tournaments on the world corcuit so 
that they can gam as much intematicm- 
al exposure as possible. I feel tius 
way, fiiture world class players could 
be groomed. Moreover, this will eli¬ 
minate all ill feelmgs and tensions 
between the players as every one will 
be gettmg a chance. But most impor¬ 
tant we teve to meet the demands of 
modem badmmton. 

What role does psychology, yoga 
and other such thmgs play m the 
grooming of a champion/ 

The long hours of work, the con¬ 
centration required, the emotional m- 
tensity needed etc—all these leave 
their mark upon the sportsmen. 
Coaches must pay carefiil attention to 
the pre and post competition psycho¬ 
logical conditions of a player, bearing 
m mind that along with physical 
trauma, the psycholoncal or mental 
mjury especially after ftulure need the 
most careful scmtmy and handlmg. 
Yoga IS also equally important. All 
sports demand iqgorous physical disci¬ 
pline io develop speed, strength, en¬ 
durance, preusion and agility. 
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Gambling on a title 


International Boxing Federation champion Larry Holmes 
took just over twelve rounds to dispose of challenger James 
‘Bonecrusher’ Smith in a title bout at Las Vegas ' 



The challenger, James 
‘Bonecrusher’ Smith, tips 
the scales at 227 pounds at 
the pre>flght weigh-ins 





i 


Larry Holmes is 5.5 pounds 
lighter at 221.5 pounds as 
he acknowledges his fans 
at the weigh-ins i 
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Blood pours from Smith’s 
left eye as he walks to his 
corner after the fight was 
stopped by the referee in 
the 12th round 


Holmes connects with a left 
jab in the early stages of the 
fight. This set the trend for 
the rest of the bout 


) 


All photographs by 
Associated Press 
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CALCUTTA 


Gently Down 
The Stream 

I 'r was a pleasantly warm Saturday 
afternoon at the Lakes. Crows 
cawed, sparrows chirped in the trees 
and joggers ran along the tarred 
paths. In this tranquU setting, the 
1984 Head of the Lakes Regatta got 
underway at the Calcutta Rowing 
Club. 

llie first race, the junior sculls, saw 
the Calcutta Rowing Club pitted 
against the Calcutta Univeristy Row¬ 
ing Club. Pradip Mitra of the Universi¬ 
ty with smooth, rhythmical strokes 
was an easy winner' by a margin of 
three lengths. 

The next race was the much- 
awaited Ladies Pairs race between 
the Bengal Rowing Club and Lake 
Club which saw the latter represented 
by Sripama Baneijee and Sudeshna 
Mitra win easily. Hindal Ghosh of 
CRC, with a powerful rhythmical 
strokes had an easy victory in the 
senior sculls. 

The novice fours was a closely 
fought race between CRC and Lake 
Club. While young members shouted 
encouragements from the banks, it 
was touch and go before CRC led by 
cox Abhjjit Banneriee crossed the 


finishing line three-fourths of a length 
ahead. Then came the senior pairs and 
the experienced pair of Raiqan Ban- 
neijee and S. K. Kalidas easily defe¬ 
ated the Lake Club team of Joydeep 
Duttagupta and Projit Chakrabarty. 

Women’s rowing has been a pretty 
recent phenomenon and in . 
the ladies sculls, Madhumita Dut- 
tachowdhury won the race by three 
lengths and in the junior fours. Lake 
Club emerged the wiimers. The sun 
had bej^n to set and there was a 
slif^t nip in the air when the last race, 
the senior fours, began between CRC 
and BRC. CRC won the race, much to 
the joy of the home crowd. 

At the end of a pleasant afternoon, 
the silence punctuated regularly by 
the shrieks, shouts and cheers of the 
partisan crowd, Calcutta Rowing Club 
emerged as the overall men’s cham¬ 
pion while Lake Club won the Spoii- 
sworld Trophy for the overall 
women’s championship. 

She>^tn Sobastian 

PATNA 


FivelnARow 

T he East Zone Inter-University 
Men’s Volleyball Championship, 
ended in a blaze of glory for Ranclii 
who won the title for the fifth succes¬ 
sive year. 


Seeded directly into the rr and" of 
the last eight along with last year's 
runner, L.N. Mithila University firon 
Darbhanga, Bihar (Muzaffarpur) and 
Kashi Vidyapeeth (Banaras), Ranchi 
entered the semi-feal round-robin 
beating a tough Ravi Shankar in four 
games. Of the three other seeds, 
Bihar and L.N. Mithila wer»beaten 
by Banaras Hindu University and 
Burdwan. 

By emerging as winners against 
Bihar under difficult circumstances, 
Burdwan were fancied to beat Ranch 
and take the zonal title. They had 
struck a good combination and it was 
known that Ranchi were not at their 
best. P'our players from their last 
year’s team have taken up employ¬ 
ment in Bokaro Steel. Ranchi were 
further depleted by the absence, due 
to illness, of their star player and 
captain. Shankar Pandey. 

Explaining Ranchi’s initial strug¬ 
gles, coach Shekhar Bose said that it 
was due to last-minute change in 
strategy of switching over to a 5-1 
combination instead of the usual 6-0, 
that is, all six smashers and lifters. 

Once they got used to the new 
combination, the Ranchi players got 
into top gear, beating Bhagalpur and 
Burdwan. Bhagalpur, incidentally, 
reached the round-robin stage after 
beating Patna only, as their next two 
opponents were either absent or not 
allowed to play on account of non¬ 
payment of affiliation fees as in the 
ca.se of seeded Kadhi Vidyapeeth 
University. 

Burdwan finished second with four 
points. BHU ended third with a solit¬ 
ary win over Bhagalpur while the 
latter were at the bottom in the pointf 
table after the league. 

The players who caught the eye 
and who mi^it find a place in the Zona 
team are Shekhar Bose, Achal Tir- 
key, Parminder Singh, Dilip Singh 
Ctiaudhary (Ranchi), Jayant Debnath 
and Shushanto Acliarya (Burdwan), 
Vijay Shankar Rai and Ravi Nath 
Upadhyay (BHU) and Pankaj (Bha¬ 
galpur). „ 

There was a tie for the best player 
of the tournament award between 
Jayant Debnath, Achal Tirkey and 
Parminder Singh. Of them, Debnath 
must have been slightly ahead, for his 
smashes showed that he combined 
power with thinking. 

Prom Kwmar f 



Sripama Banarlae and Sudashna Mitra with Ttia SporttworM 
Challenge Trophy 


Spirts Chalunge 


MMLAKER 

HE TOOK 193 TEST WICKETS AT AN 
AVERAGE OF21^4. HE WILL FOREVER 
BE REMEMBERED FOR HIS AMAZING 
ANALYSESOF19 FOR 90 AGAINST 
AUSTRALIA AT OLD TRAFFORD IN 
1956 THIS RECORD IS UNLIKELY TO 
BE BROKEN FOR SOME TIME 
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HEIGHT. STRENGTH, BIG HANDS MD 
A HIGH ACTION COMBINED TOMAKE 
HIM ONE OF THE BEST OFF SPIN 
BOWLERS THE GAME HAS EVER 
SEEN CAPABLE OFLC»IG ACCURATE 
SPELLS ON GOOD WICKETS HE 
COULD FLIGHT THE BAIL DECEPTIVE¬ 
LY. YET IF HE GOT ANY ASSISTANCE 
FROM THE WICKET HE HAD THE EX¬ 
TRA PACE AND SPIN TO BE ALMOST 
UNPLAYABLE 


llluBtrallons Subrata Qangopadhyay 
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^ A November The 

I mm West Indidit pac 
ets share the honours as 
they latlle out Australia for 
just in thtir second 
inniiiKs to w in the first 'I est 
<it t'( rth by a inninj;s and 
112 runs Michael Holding 
IS named tlu man of the 
match 


Imi.iti Khan the Pakistani 
all rounder, is selecti d to 
play foi New South Wales 
in the ctickt t mate h against 
the West Indies at Sydney 

Pakistan beat New /c*aland 
by lb I mis in the first 
one dav mtt i national at 
Peshawai Javt d Miandad 
top sc (lies with an un 
IxMtc n 80 to lead his team 

tovictoiy 


^ O November I he 

I W first I ound of the $ 
800 . 0001 ' uiopean t ham 
pioils ch impioiiship finds 
Ramc sh Ktishnan getting 
past Ik in/ Gunthaidt of 
Swit/i 1 land 7 b (> 1 while 
theothci Indian hope Vijay 
Amriti aj lost s (> 2 f b. 

0 b to VVojtc4 I ibak 


I he first day of the c i it ket 
match between I iigland 
and the Poaid I’lesident’s 
XI at Jaipur tnds with the 
Piesident s men doing well 
at the t lease Asliok 
M ilhotia stores 01 n o to 
lead the total to 180 foi 
five 


ii ^ November 

I "W David (lower 
strikes fotni and scoies a 
fluent 78 n o to help Cng- 
land to 275 foi lour in reply 
to tht lioaid Pit sident’s 
XIs stoic ol 108 tot five 
dt t fared 


Lontrovc isy arises at 
Jaipur when the mariaget of 
the touting Lngiish cricket 
team, lorn lit own. and the 
skipper, David (»owei, 
lodge a protest against 
spinnei Abhok Patel tor 
‘chucking’ the ball 


Alvin KalJtchaian, the for¬ 
mer West Indies Test cap¬ 
tain, signs a contract to 
play and coach cricket in 
South Africa He will be 
playing for the Rovers 
Cricket Club in Welkom in 
the Orange Free province 
and coach them too 

Novembor The 

three day match 
between England and the 
Hoaid President’s XI at 
Jdipui ends with both teams 
sharing the honours Tbe 
final scores are Board 
Piesident’b XI—198 for 
live dec lared and 117 for 
thiee and England—444 for 
eight declared 

Sartraz Nawaz announces 
his decision to retire from 
1 est (Ticket and will now 
divert Ins attention to poll 


ties However, he will con¬ 
tinue to play fint-class 
cricket. 

India’s Ramesh Knshmui 
puOs off an upset 7-6, 6-1 
win over France's Yannick 
Noah and advances mto the 
quarter finals of the $ 
800,000 European Cham¬ 
pions’ championship at 
Antwerp, Belgium. Also 
making the quarter finals is 
Joakim Nystrom who sails 
past Jose Higueras 6-1, 6- 
2 

Tony Brown, the manager 
of the England cricket 
team, denies havuig lodged 
a protest about Ashok 
Patel’s bowling action He 
said that the Engbshman 
were just unhappy about 
his action but no protest 
had been made 



if Novmiib«r;]C!<i^ 

I w first day cf the 
first Test between Pakistan 
and New Zealand finds the 
Kiwis shot out for just 157 
in their first innings and 
Pakistan with 26 for no loss 
at draw of stumps. Mudas- 
sar Nazar takes three wick¬ 
ets and Iqbal Qasuft takes 
four. 


Mark Breland, the Olympic ‘ 
welterweight champion, 
makes his debut into the 
world of professional box¬ 
ing with an unanimous win 
over Dwight Williams in a 
six-round fight at New 
York 

Gene Mayer enters the 
quarterfinals of the Euro¬ 
pean Champions’ cham¬ 
pionship with an 6 4, 6-2 
upset win over Mats Wilan 
der of Sweden 




i 







V '■'> <, 









Sunil Gavaskar autographs a copy of hia racontly 
released book, Runs ’n Ruln$, while Sandeep Patll alts 
back to admire his literary achievement, Sandy Storm 


if *9 November 

I m Pakistan take the 
lead in the first Test against 
New Zealand as they bat air 
through the second day and 
total 189 for seven 

The first day of the three- 
day match between Eng¬ 
land and the Indian Undei- 
25s finds Kajinder Ghai 
strike form with four for 42 
to scuttle the Englishmen 
out for 216. In their turn at 
bat, the youngsters score 
55 for no loss 

Ramesh Knshnan makes 
short work of Gene Mayer4 
6 -1, 6-2 in the quarter final* 
of the European Cham- ^ 
ptons’ championship to 
quality to meet Anders Jar- 
ryd in the semis. In the 
other semis, Ivan Lendl will 
meet Joakim Nystrom. 

if O November 

I O Ramesh Knshnan 
loses a marathon match 0- 
6 , 7-6, 7-9 to Anders Jarryd 
m the semi finals of the i 
European Champions’ 
championship. Ivan Lendl J 
will meet Jarryl in the final > 
as he gets past Nystrom t*- 
6-3,6-4. f 
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You have to be ruthless 

Philosophy of a world champion 


UEG HARRIS, the former world 
■chiimpion cyclist was in the news 
vhcn he came out of retirement in 
971 at the age of 51 to win a major 
;om|)etition. 

sHis achievement gave heart to ev- 
man of over 40 who thinks he’s 
7 dst his best. 

Amid a welter of publicity, Harris 
viid he was going to challenge for (he 
A'orld professional sprint title, which 
K> held in the early lOSOs. 

Ills times were good enough for 
iini to qualify, but sensibly he decided 
Kit to take part in the finals at Varese 
n Italy. 

Cycling champions do come back... 
jul not at the age of 51. Hams, of 
(lurse, hdid no need to prove any- 
hmg. Ills reputation as Britain’s 
neatest cyclist remains intact. 

He was chosen the 'Sportsman of 
Ik- Year’ in Britain, but he never had 
y acclaim in his own country that he 
-«eived outside it. 

His philosophy was simple: ‘You 
uve to be ruthless, not only with your 
iliponents but yourself. When you’re 
•xiiausted, that is the time to push’ 
ourself harder.’ 

Harris, an engaging character, 
nade an estimated n0U,000 out of 
vcling, invested the money soundly, 
ud lived life to the full. He married 
hice times. 

He began life in humble sumiund- 
ig's —lx»m at Bury, in I^ncashire, on 
larch 1, 1920. His father died when 
leg was only seven, and the boy was 
nought up by his step-father, a 
^ser. 

• Most boys then had bicycles if their 
Hthers could afford them. But young 
larris had to wait until he was 13 
'efore his first bike came along. He 
sed to ride it two miles a day to 
-hool. 

Me liked cycling, and joined the local 
;ranch of the Cyclists’ Touring Club. 
»t weekends he would join them on 
•>ng hauls round the country. 

Once, at the age of 15, he stag- 
■icred the other members by claiming 
'lat he had ridden 173 miles in a day! 


REG HARRIS 



One of a senes 
from 

Vaseline 

HAIR TONIC 


Seven-day week 

He worked a seven-day week in a 
local paper mill to earn enougli money 
to buy a racing bike. Even in those 
days, a propelly-equipped machine 
cost as much as £25. 

He began winning races, and in 
1939 he was selected for the British 
team in the 1939 world championships 
in Milan. 

He was not happy about his selec¬ 
tion. At 19 he had a fierce pride, but 
he knew his limitations. ‘I would have 
been slaughtered,’ he said. 

But the championships were cancel¬ 
led because World War Two was 
looming. When the war began Harris 
joined the army, and served as a 
tankman ui the North African cam¬ 
paign. 

At the end of his third year as a 
Desert Rat he was badly burned when 
his tank was hit. He was later in¬ 
valided out of the army. 

Cycling aided his recovery, and 
within a few months he won his first 
English championship. In 1947 he beat 
the world’s best amateur riders to 
become Britain’s first amateur spring 
champion since 1922. 

Then came a car crash. His chances 


of representing England in the 1948 
Olympics seemed to be at an end. But 
he Ignored the advice of doctors and 
returned to the track, despite not 
being fully recovered from a splin¬ 
tered vertebra. 

A month later he fell on the track 
and broke a wrist. Still he insisted on 
carrying on. 

Reinstated 

Hairis joined the English team at 
Heme Hill, but a storm broke out 
when he returned home to Manches¬ 
ter. Tire story got out that he had 
defied orders from the National Cycl¬ 
ing Union. 

His name was removed from the 
entiy list—only to be reinstated. 

Harris was entered for three 
events- -t(K) many—and was booed 
when he faded to win. 

Fed up with the way the amateur 
sport was run in Britain, he turned 
professional. The pro sport was a 
much tougher arena. Three months 
went by before he won a race. 

He trained hard so that he was in 
peak condition for the world cham¬ 
pionships in Copenhagen in 1949. 'I'he 
defending champion was the Dutch¬ 
man, Airie Van Vliet. 

The I wo men met in the semi-final. 
Harris won the first race, and was 
behind three times in the second 
before flashing past Van Vliet to win. 

Harris beat another Dutchman, Jan 
Derksen, to win the final. He won the 
title agaui in 1950, 1951, and 1954. 

Altogether, Harris raced in 4000 
races in his eight years as a profes¬ 
sional, vanning a good proportion of 
them. 

He retired in 1957, two weeks after 
becoming the first man to break 11 
seconds for the 200 metres, cycling’s 
equivalent to the four-minute mile. 

It made him the fastest sprinter in 
. the world. As good a time as any to 
get out, he reasoned. 


Steve Deuglas 
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Thigh Of Relief 

The leg theory 

O FFICIALS with the British 

women’s handball team were sur¬ 
prised at the interest generated in 
Jordan by their recent tour. Earlier a 
British men’s team had undertaken a 
tour and it revealed no lurking Jorda¬ 
nian passion for the game. 

When the g^s played an interna¬ 
tional match they not only attracted a 
capacity crowd, but not police were 
also needed to hold back the crowds 
when the girls took off their tracksuit 
bottoms to play in their usual short 
shorts. The Jordanian team pby with 
their tracksuit bottoms firmly m place. 

After the match the British team 
had to be locked up in the changing 
room until the crowd had dispersed, 
and required a twenty-four hour police 
guard throughout the tour. 

Lost For Words 

Turning the tables 

L iverpool’s football manager 
loe Fagan played his cards very 
well the other day. His press confer¬ 
ence, after Tottennam had knocked 
his side out of the Milk Cup, left the 
assembled reporters speechless. 

Fagan said he’d only come to talk to 
the press because they had criticised 
him for not meeting them after his 
team’s previous g^e. “But some¬ 
times lads,” he said “there’s nothing 
to say after a match. What can I say 
about tonight? We were beaten.” 

Then Fagan played his trump card. 
“Sometimes I would like to hear what 
youi views are Let’s turn this around: 
what do you think of our perform¬ 
ance?" 

Embarrassed silence prevailed as 
Britain’s top soccer writers shuffled 
their feet and looked at thdr note 
pads. "See!” said Fagan with a vncked 
smile, ” none of you has said a word; 
so what do you expect me to say?” 
Well played Fagan. 

Budding 

Romance 

Heart vs head 

H as Zola Budd let her heart rule 
her head? It now transpires that 


all the time she was in Britain she had 
a secret love back home in Bloemfon¬ 
tein. He’s Stephanus de Wilt, known 
as Fame and is Zola’s first boy fiiend. 

'fhe romance blossomed wten they 
were classmates at high school last 
year, and sat for their matriculation 
toother. 

Fanie, a useful 1500 metres runner 
and a rugby player, is now working for 
a firm of auditors. He was present to 
greet her on her return from London 
in August and they’re been going out 
together ever since. 

Her parents, on the other hand, 
have fallen out and Zola hasn’t spoken 
to her father since July. Zola’s sister, 
Estelle, believes that Zola is heading 
for a nervous breakdown. 



Budd: the heart wina 


Tendon 

That’s the spirit 

G ames involvmg the Brazilian 
soccer side National have beer 
so plagued by fake mjuries that the 
referee had to intervene and order 
players to keep on then* feet. 

What is the reason for this sudde 
inclination to injury? No the stncke; 
were not playing to the gallery but 
the club’s newly appointed masseuL 
a comely nineteen-year-old named 
Angela who is ever ready to sprint 
onto the field for a bit of bnsk muse 
kneading. 

Instead of getting nd of her the c 
has decided to play up to the player 
Not only are they keeping Angela c 
they are also giiong her an assistan 
also young and more important, 
female. Officials say it will help ther 
attract players, despite the low pay 

Cali of Duty 

No easy lot 

O NE of the teams that participate 
in this year’s FA Cup was run or 
strictly amateur basis. The team is tl 
Metropohtan Police side. 

Every player of the team is a senr 
poheeman and the current side indue 
constaUes, sergeants and CID men. 
The police have already played in five 
rounds of the Cup and have beaten 
three clubs of hi^r status. 

But then problems are also preser 
In feet, no other manager can ever hr 
quite the problems manager Vic Roul 
frequently has to overcome. “Some¬ 
times one or morejpfeyers just fell to 
turn up,” he said. "More arid more dr 
is beirig asked of policemen these day 
wdiether it’s for the miners’ strike or 
security duties somewhere else. We 
can never be sure that players will be 
available, even m the norrnal course r 
their wo^. If there’s a robbery while 
you’re on night shift and you arrest 
somecoie for it, your might have to st 
aO day to ^spear in ^burt ” 

Rouse sees football as a rare chanc 
for his team to improve the police’s 
public image. "The police generally h< 
been under pressure recently and we 
had some bad publidty, ” he said. “Nc 
we can show there is another side t& 
poBconen and that, like everytxie efe 
we can enjoy spcxl” ' 
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HoTMAugh 

PARIS: 'Hie winner of the Cognac Horse Race was not the 
horse named ‘Milk' or the one named ‘Whisky’ but 
sti angelV enough, the race horse named Teetotaller! 

Marathon Man 

L ALIFOKNIA: John Kelley, the lenowned long distance 
uinnet who recently celebiatcd his 75th birthday, has run 
110 tnaiathuns and has completed the Boston marathon 51 
limes, winning it twice. He still races and participated in 
the 15-inile Cleveland Ohio road race. No wonder his 
Viome phone number is listed in the diiectorj a^- Kelley 
'•ohn A Maialhon. 


She Called His 

GILFADA; Denietrios Kinski, a resident of this sca-side 
Greek suburb, was arrested as he ran nude into a crowded 
square after his team’s victory in a local soccer tourna¬ 
ment. He was “drunk with joy” he claimed and was not 
aware of his state of undress. The lady judge before whom 
he was anaigned, however, was no admirer of 
Archimedes and no sympatluser of irresponsible action 
undei “the influence of jov”. She fpive him a diessing 
down and sentenced him to jail to “coo! down” 


B«ml« Tallis 
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Crossword 

Muftni 


264 


W 

J 




mi 


ml 


m\ 


ACROSS 


1. Badminton legend ends in the nega¬ 
tive (7) 

4. Barefoot athletic wonder (4) 

5. What precedes every cricket match 

7. British badminton player 'devoured' 
in the middle (5) 

10. Medical attendant for a West Indian 
cricketer of the Sixties (5) 

11. Lett arm bowler's weapon stutters in 
the end (5) 

12. An English batsman is not ‘Open’ (5) 

14. Olympic venue (4) 

15. Manager of one of the MCC sides to 
India can be mistaken for a ‘vehicle’ 
(4) 

16. Not an inappropriate name for 
someone who scaled Mt. Everest (7) 

DOWN 


2. Cricketer Lloyd, but not Clive (4) 

3. Where you may find cricketers the 
day before a Test (4) 

4. Some bowlers use this ball so nee¬ 
dlessly that the logic often goes over 
people's heads (7) 

6. A boxer's partner (7) 

8. Wicket-keeper-batsman of repute 
for England between the Wars (4,1) 

9. Wicket-keeper for Kent and Eng¬ 
land. No other clue is necessary (S) 

12. The other captain in a side, jumbled 
up (4) 

13 The Tour de France IS this, coming 
up (4) 


Excellent: 18-16, Good: 15. Fair: 14. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Who received the first ball in Test 
cricket 

2. Who was the first batsman to score 
50 or more runs in each innings of a 
Test match ? 

3. Who performed the first Test hat- 
trick ? 

4. Who was the first batsman to carry 
his bat through m Test cricket ? 

5 Which was the first occasion on 
which three brothers appeared in 
the same Test eleven 

6 Who was the first batsman to make 
a hundred and a fifty in the same 
Test ? 

7. Which was the first cricket Test to 
be won with an innings to spare ? 

ANSWERS 
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Bridge 


Here IS a chance to see whether you 

SOLUTION 263 


dmaiiBitaD 

a d 

Odd d d add 
d ddddddd a 
d a d d d 
d d d da 
d d d an 
d ddddddd a 
ddd d d dcia 

d d 

ddddadd 


can both bid and play sligh^Nt ^ ut 
the contestants in a world dn^.worfshif 
final a few years ago. You nave th 
advantage of seeing all the hands. 

♦ 10 

K Q J 9 8 
0 7 5 4 3 
♦ 10 9 5 


# K J 8 6 

♦ — 


'P 7 6 4 

ip A 2 

• 

<1 K J 6 

0 A Q 

10 8 2 

<^764 

K Q J 8 3 2 

AAQ975432 

P to 5 3 


■P 9 



♦ A 



WesI was the dealer at game all Thi. 

was the bidding when Italy 

was North 

South against the 

US 


Sogtli W«it 

Nortli 

Eail 

Bunchi H.'immari 

Forquet 

Wolff 

pass 

pas6 

1C 

3S dble 

pdSS 

40 

“IS dble 

pass 

pass 


pa.ss > 

East-West were playing a one-clut 
.system, so the opening one-club wa. 
conventional and West's first double 
was negative" 

West led K. East overtook the |ac' 
with the queen on the next round anc 
South- ruffed A low spade went to the 
lack and West, having noted his part 
ner's play of the queen rather than the 
ace of diamonds, switched to a club 
South was only one down, it was notec 
that if West had played a third diamonc 
when in with ♦ J he could have pu 
paitner in later with A and obtained e 
trump promotion 

Who made a slight mistake? East, 
think, because on the first round o 
trumps he had a chance to discard K 
indicating that he did not hold the ace o 
clubs 

What about the bidding? Well, at the 
cither table. Belladonna, though aisc 
playing a strong one-dub system 
opened with a natural two-clubs. Wher 
•South bid four-spades and was doubled, 
he took out into 4NT. indicating 5-6 ir 
the minors. Garozzo then bid five-clubs 
which was easily made. With a hanc 
such as East's a conventional opening 
tends to lose time. 

This week’s quiz; at love ail you open 
one-diamond on # 7.2 A10 QJ 

972 4 * 974. The bidding goes: 

South North 

ID IS 

2D 3C 

What do you bid now? 

Answer: It is a forcing situation, anc' 
since you have already shown limited 
values and have a fair guard in hearts 
you should not be nervous of bidding 
3NT. The 10 of hearts will be ait 
important card especially if partnJr 
holds J X X. r 



• WuQrTow3^u could have 
the most gripping ride 
of your life. , 


Wet. slippery roads, trlclQ' bends... the chance 
of an accident—anytime. That's why you need Dunlop 
nylon two wheeler tyres. Tyres that have the 
maximum gripping power. Whether It's for scooters, 
motorcycles or light motorcycles. aU Dunlop two 
wheele.'- tyres have a special nyrlon casing that 
ensures maximum structural-reliability. And a 
highly sophisticated tread pattern that assures 
n'ore mileage and far superior grip. 

K-137 f^on Scooter lyre 

impact-resistant 4 PR nylon casing to 

resist cuts. Premium depth tread and _ 

thicker undertread for higher mileage. 

Special shoulder sIpes to drain water, 

Block tread pattern extending round 
the shoulder for higher 
gripping power. 

K'70 B^on Motorq^le Tyre 

A centra] groove extending to 
full pattern depth to drain water. 

More contact area for perfect 
steering control. The unique 
IT shape for maximum stability. 

Special Hi-Giip compound for 
firmer grip. Suitable for both 
front and rear wheel fitment. 

K>98 IV 34011 U^t Motorcycle lyie 

Combined block and ribbed tread 
pattern designed to provide belter 
road grip. Full depth tread pattern and 
special tread compound for more mileage. 
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over 18 , 

Jp g have stopped growing, 

Wt are still not as tall as 
you'd Uke to be, INSTA'HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase 
your height upto 15 cms. 


"INSTA HEIGHT, is a new safe and 
scientific method of s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i n-g- 
your body to increase your present 
height Permanently Thousands of 
man and women in the USA have 
reported height gams of upto 15 ^ms 
by following this revolutionary new 
height increasing method I am not 
surprised I have thoroughly analysed 
INSTA.HEIGHT Unlike other so-called height 
improvements methods 1 can fully endorse 
INSTA-HEIGHT-and say it works Effectively 
and permanently 

Dr" (Mrs)D U GIANANI 

TALL MEN AND WOMEN DOMINATE OTHERS I 

You are judged by your looks ' Oftcui your whole career 
depends on the first impression you create Look around you 
and see for yourself most people who are successful have the 
added asset of a tall and imposing jsersonahty 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESS I 

The taller a person the more easily he seems to reach social 
success love sports jobs and other pleasures You too can now 
enjoy the benefits of being tall 

Whether you are 18 or 30, you can still possess the tremendous 
assets of a striking figure fust 2 weeks after going through 
and practising this simple step-by-step course, you will be 
able to gain as much as 5 cms to 15 cms m height Thousands of 
men and women in America have experienced phenomenal 
height increases by following the revolutionary new 
INSTA-HEIGHT method 




SPECIAL 7 0AY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! 

INSTA-HEIGHT (a divisioa of Business Development Associates) 
3/30S Navjivan Society, Lammgton Road, Bombay 400 008 

Please rush me your Insta Height programme immediately under your 
one week guarantee period If I am not satisfied I understand 
I can return it within a weak for a full refund (less packing and 
postaga)-no quastions askad,Plaese tick □ appropriate box 

□ I am enclosing Rt. 27 (Plus Rs 3) by cheque/Bank Oraft/I P 0 

□ Money Order for Rs 30 sent (MO No. • - - dated • ) 

□ I am not encloatng any money but shall pay postman Rs 30 on 
dalivery by V P P , 

Name_ 


/ 

'f 


post THIS 
NO RISK 

COUPON TODAY I 


nSTMElSET 

GUARANTEED HEIGHT INCREASE 


Address _ 


I 

I 

I 

I 






■ ats off to this 
• owerful performei 
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Cricket’s 

Goliath 


THE first Test between Australia 
and the West Indies at Perth has 
proved two things. 

1) The complete dominance and 
total supremacy of Lloyd’s team over 
all the present Test-playing countries. 

ii) Hob Willis was wrong in saying 
that ‘the Windies are certainly not 
inviiKible’ Sportsworld, (31 Oct^ 
Nov). 

According to Bob Willis, Australia 
needed a fourth strike bowler to 
thrash the West Indians and clinch the 
series. 

They have found that extra bowler 
in Terry Alderman who took six wick¬ 
ets but wliat difference did it make? 
Was he able to save his team from the 
thrashing-and the humiliation that they 
received from Lloyd and Co. 

What happened to Rackemann, 
Lawson and Hogg on whom Willis had ' 
so much of confidence? 

I don’t know what is in store for the 


Aussies in the remaining Tests but I 
hope that they will present a better 
brand of cricket and 1 pray to (iod, 
they don’t (after this series, of course) 


give up playing cricket. 
SUPRIYO CHOUDHURY, 


Sdchar. 


Winning Spree 

Clive Lloyd and his demolition 
squad have added yet another feather 
to their cap by winning their ninth 
successive Test, thus surpassing the 
record that the Aussies set in 1920-21 
by winning eight consecutive Tests 
against the Englishmen. 

The Aussies had simply no answer 
to the blistering Windies pace attack. 

There is indeed a contrast going on 
in this game of cncket. We Indians 
haven’t tasted victory in the last 
thirty-one Tests whereas, the West 
Indians have already won nine Tests 
in a row. 

ARVIND KUMAR, 

Patna. 


Lively pitches needed 

Today, cricket in India, is no longer 
guaranteed a packed stadia in India 
especially for Test matches. 

Six years ago, even a second rate 
West Indies team drew capacity 
crowds. But this is no longer true, of 


course, because of live T. V. cover¬ 
age, and dead pitches. 

Crowds will definitely come alongjf 
the pitches are fast and consequendy, 
the cricket is exciting. 

With good pitches, the chances of 
our country producing world class fast 
bowlers will be much brighter. 

SAN AT RAO. 

Bangalore. 

AProdigy 

TENNIS star John McEnroe has 
been in the lunelight ever since he 
made his debut as a novice in the 
arena of international tennis, in the 
year 1977. 

After his superb triumph over Bjorn • 
Borg, at Wimbledon in 1981, Jolm has 
been blazing the success path like a 
comet. 

Today. McEnroe has become tot> 
formidable a player to overcome. He 
is yet to come across a rival of 
the calibre of Bjorn Borg. 

Truly, McEnroe epitomises all the 
vinites of a tennis prodigy. He has a 
Style that is quite characteristic of an 
ingenious tennis player. 

V. SAMPATH, 

Bangalore. 

A Phoenix 

DURING the Pakistan and Windies 
series last year, one critic advised 
Mohinder Amamath to open a fann 
because he was having a lot of ducks. 

But, Amamath, I.ike a phoenix, has 
risen and dazzled the cricketing world 
once again. 

His recent performances have be¬ 
come a feather in his cap. 
ALOKKIJMAR, 

Ranchi. 

Supersequence 

ANOTHER world record is set up 
by the West Indies under supercat 
Clive Hubert Lloyd. 

The winning sequence of nine at a 
stretch has not been achieved by any 
other country in the history of test 
cricket. 

It is crystal clear that Hughes 
w^ted to pay the West Indies back 
with the same coin as he had four fast 
bowlers at his disposal. But it hap¬ 
pened exactly as it so often happens 
when a li^t-weight boxer meets a 
h^avy-wei^t boxer. 

What is in store for them in the 
remaining tests is a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. . 

ANJAl^ LAHIRI, 

Fulia. 
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Is it still associated with Test cricket? 
Or, are one-day internationals 
beginning to take top billing ? 

Mudar Patherya takes stock of the situation 
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Test In India^ 








I T happened while having dinner one 
evening at Lahore, this October. 
An Egyptian family had seen some 
cncket on the TV. They couldn’t 
figure out a thing. Theu: Palostani host 
next table was explaining the whcde 
procedure to them. “You see, one 
team, that is eleven players, bats 
first. After they are all out, 1 mean 
dismissed, the other team goes in. 
When this other side is also out,’’ 
pointed out the host, “the team that 
had gone m at the begpning, goes in 
jt[{ain. Now, when this side is also 
bowled out, the second team goes in 
for their second chance and m^es an 
attempt to make more runs than their 
rivals.” 

The guests- gulped it down. “How 
many hours does ^ this last?" I heard 
a voice. 

"Well, er, five days,” said the 
Pakistani. 

“And, say, what if the last side has 
not made more runs by the end of the 
match and is also not out at the same 
time?” 

“No side wins. The match is 
drawn.” 

k The Egyptians should have waited 
^10 see the Faisalabad Test 

On return from Pakistan the satta 
bookie brou^t to my attention that he 
was finally offering 55 p for a draw, Rs 
1 25 for an Indian win and Rs 12 for an 
upset by this weak English side. It 
was not amusing. Under normal cir¬ 
cumstances, agamst this very En^sh 
Side it would lave been even money 
on a draw, Rs 2 for an Indian win and 
Rs 8 for the result going the other 
way. A Gavaskar century, wiudi nor¬ 
mally would have fetdied Rs 5, was 
now being quoted at Rs 2. 

^ One set out to find whether the 
.Jove incidents were in any way 
related. 


An analysis before arriving at any 
conclusion would be imperative. If 
diminishing interest in cncket is of 
primary concern, then quite a tew 
factors can be detailed at random. 

The nature of playing surfaces must 
surely be the first Test matches in 
the sub continent, one has noticed, 
are consistently inconclusive. The 
most recent example of a Test ‘killed’ 
by the pitch was at Faisalabad. From 
the first ball to the last the match was 
doomed. Few other Tests could have 
been as meaningless. And we sat 
there like goons right through the 
Test, noddmg to penodic mmutiae: 

There appears a definite reason for 
dead wickets to be prepared m Pakis- 
taa Against India mis season, when 
the contest could have gone either 
way, the men in charge took care to 
play it safe. For this they prepared 
tracks on which, at least, they would 
not lose. Should India have won, they 
feared, their heads would have rolled. 
Moreover, the captain would have 
been replaced. So* unresponsive wick¬ 
ets were prepared as an msurance 
against defeat. As a second measure, 
the side was stacked with batsmen. 

The over-rate has also been a major 
contributor to the ebb in adrenalin. 
Quite a few captains, when they find 
the trend of play going against them, 
ask their bowlers to back slowly 
to their marks, themselves become 
fussy with thir field placings and use 
eve^ little opportunity to pad time. 
By doing so, me batsmen get fewer 
deliveries to hit The scoring rate is 
inevitably tethered. 

To prove this pomt a random 
choice from the last India-En^nd 
series at home was made. The first 
three da^ of the Madras Test were 
high scoring ones; Vishwanath made 
222 and Yashpal Sharma hit 140. TTie 


over rate of Uie three successive days 
went as follows:- 

First day: 12, 12. 12, 12, 11. 7 (last 
half-hour). 

Second day: 14, 12. 13, 12, 12, 3 
(last half houi). 

Tlurd day: 9 and 10.1 overs (till 
lunch) Sixty six overs a day for an 
average! Lucky no one died of ennui. 

In some cases, it was solely the 
overcautious batting to blame. On the 
third day at Calcutta, foi example, the 
day's batting rate read like this: 

First hour: 15 overs, 19 runs. 

Second hour: 15 overs, 57 runs. 

Third hour 16 overs, 20 run. 

Fourth hour: 12.2 overs, 16 runs. A 
total of 112 runs m four hours of play. 
And 75,000 stayed to watch. 

A negative outlook by some cap¬ 
tains has not helped either. At Faisala¬ 
bad for example, Zaheer Abbas had a 
good chance of putting some uiterest 
mto the Test. Perhaps, even of win¬ 
ning It. Four Indians were on the 
causally list and at one stage the 
manager was togged out nmseif, 
leady to field m case of an emergency. 
Zaheer could have declared just then, 
some 1(X) runs behmd. India, with 
Gavaskai, Patil, Kapil and Shastri far 
from fit, would have been awkwardly 
placed to even start their second 
innings. Instead, Zaheer earned on as 
if blissfully unaware and batted right 
till the end of the match. 

Or can the decline m interest be 
asenbed to the falling standards of the 
game? A lop-sided balance in favour of 
the West Indians m intematioiuil crick¬ 
et’ The mediocre standard of the 
other Test sides? Too many Tests? 
Or India’s poor showing? 

The bookie’s pruned odds however 
prompt an important query concerning 
the interest in Test cricket. Is this the 
beginning of the downtrend? 



Five days of cricket and stlH 

no resuit! 

The diminishing interest before the first Test against England 
at Bombay prompted us to conduct a snap poll in the four 
metropolitan cities of India—^Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. The debate: are Test matches losing their impact and 
are one-day internationals gaining more importance? The 
survey of a cross-section of people is published below 

Q1. if you were given a ticket for a Test match 
and a one-day international, which would 

you prefer? 

Q 2. Why? 

Q 3. Would you take time off from your daily 
routine to keep track of the game on TV or 

radio? 

Q 4. Do you feel that the decline in interest of 
late has been due to too many Tests 
being played or a fall in standard? 


Mist Amardsep Randha- 
wa, lacturar in English 
and an avid cricket fan. 
New Delhi. 

1. I would always choose a 
five-day Test match. 

2. The players appear 
more graceful in a five- 
day game. Also, genuine 
batting and bowling skills 
are on display then. In 
one-day cricket it is just 
hit-and-run excitement. 
Girls prefer five-day 
Test matches as they 
are more relaxing. 

3. Yes, I would keep in 
touch over the radio, as 
it easfly accessible. 

4. There is far too much 
crx^et and sporting 
ethics have declined So 
the game is not as gent¬ 


lemanly as of yore. It is 
war now between the 
sides with so much 
money uivolved. It is 
jusi not cricket. 

Lt. Gen. Adi Sethna 

(Retd.), now IOC execu¬ 
tive. 

1. 1 never had time for a 
five-day Test nuitch, so 
naturally. I would 
choose the ticket for a 
one-day game. 

2. One-day cricket is more 
entertaining and less 
tune-consuming. 

3. Yes, I would keep time 
from my daily routine to 
keep track of the game, 
but only occasionally, 
and only on radio. 

4. The decline in mterest is 


because there is far too 
much cricket these 
days. 

Surajit Sen, Director of 

Sports, Doordarshan. 

1. I would choose a free 
ticket for a one-day 
game 

2. I prefer one-day cricket 
because it is result- 
onented and teams are 
forced to go for a win. 
There cannot be a draw. 
I do not care much for 
five-day Test matches 
as they are too long. 
Also, in five-day Tests 
most of the spectators 
do not care for cricket as 
much but attend due to 
an emotional upsurge as 
India is playing a foreign 


team. A one-day g^e 
restricts this emotional 
upsurge and less time is 
wasted. 

3.1 only keep track of a 
one-day match and very, 
rarely of a Test match, C 
unless I am on duty. ^ 

4. There is a decline in 
interest because there is 
too much cricket these 
days. 

M. J. Akbar , EdiUN-, 

r»/0gnpfiand SunOay. 

% 

1.1 would take the ticket 
for die one-day mtetna- 
tional. 

2. Simply because I do not 
have the time to watdi a 
five-day Test Assuming , 
that I had plenty ttf tir*^ 
on my hards, I would ' 


t 


prefer to witch a Itbt 
in lUh 

* Yes, 1 would keep titne 
Ijoninn daih loulint to 
keep track ot tile game 

oiiiidioot rv 

I I dll not tccl lh.il then 
IMS hce'i ,1 dt iliM in 
uiti I at ill It s HI t 


th I* L*K k< t lat nil 
have lilt lu lit 1)1 f \i en 
wjlcluin th< V itiu i n 
s the uk vision I in the 
V Iiiinloii oi lilt IJ oven 
1 Kin It •,} a id silting n Hit 
sun 1 1 (vinhoiiisal 
tilt n 111 1 1 1 u| H s l 1 
*11 ii h sui 

I ' 1 < t 11 

II t I hi I'M 1 (I 

l.|l 'I .0,1 

VI I I t I \ 

\l (I itu wilt M st would 

liavt iH 111 JM ati 1 had 

soil! Ill lilt [HI tats 

Is IHodiH I d !)' il'i \\i t 
liida s betiiDonil u 

Rita Bhimani, PRO, Indi¬ 
an Aluminium 



• J A one day mtetnational 
,* tuktt 

- 1 ests hav t become so 
inconclusive One is not 
cmthusiabtic about them 
anylongei Moreover, 
w e are all running out of 
patient e Therefore, 
one finds it more re- 
waiding to attend a one 
day international as that 
IS capsuled e\t itemtnf 

* 1 hi 11 w a b a tune when 
ont >\ 111' I In » p M'gukij 
trai k t f the goine on 
^ radio at the otfiie Not 
> any longer 

4 The decline in interest IS 


due to both, a fall in 
standards as well as too 
much cricket How 
many, foi that matter, 
bhall be able to name all 
the 17 members of this 
England bide-* 


dcisdev Singh, Director of 
Sports, All India Radio. 



much cricket. Winning 
the World Cup was also 
a tragedy. The result is 
that no one now wants 
to see Tests, only one- 
day games. 

Mr. Amp Bose, 
businessman, 

Calcutta. 



I 1 would choose a free 
ticket for a five-day 
lest 

J i pr« fer to see a five day 
I O'-1 as you get to see 
critkct in Its truest 
loini One dav cncket IS 
iu •.( entertainment and 
nothing more 

3 1 follovt i ntket on radio 
only as It IS easy to get 
one in an office Even on 
holidays I tune in to the 
ladtoonlvaslamm 
tercsted only m occa¬ 
sionally findmg out the 
score 

4 1 he det line in interest is 
because of both, too 
much cncket as well as a 
consequent fall in quali¬ 
ty Too much cncket has 
made the players stale 
and they are not impro¬ 
ving, so there is also a 
lack m quality. 

Manuel D’Gama, confec¬ 
tioner, Calcutta 

1 I would go to the Test 
match 

2 Because 1 est matches 
are the thing. 

3 Certainly, I would keep 
track of the game on 
radio or teievisictfi. 

4. The decline in interest 
has been due to too 


1 Surely a one-day inter¬ 
national ticket. 

2 I can’t afford to spend 
five days watching a 
Test match 

3 Yes. I guess 1 would 
keep track of the game 
on TV or radio at uiter- 
vals. 

4 The decline in interest 
has been mainly because 
of too much cncket. 

Madhur Shorey, 

Accounts supervisor, 

Lintas India Ltd, Bombay. 

1 There are no two ways 
about One-day games 
would easily be my first 
choice. 

2. One-day jpmes are bet¬ 
ter fironi a spectator’s 
point of view and rcsult- 
onented, unlike a Test 
match, which over five 
days can be a big bore. 

3. I do make a point to 
keep track of the score 
on radio or TV. 

4. Interest m cncket has 
goiK down becausethe 
attitude of the players 
has become very defen- 
«ve, Uyou don’t eHy 
e id pi tt i sin g crshctjte 

reluctant to come to tlte 


grounds. Tbssedsys 
pitchep are f^ade to suit 
the home te«n snd Side 
draught is s|)ared1of tiw 
paymg spectator who 
wants his money’s worth 
and not necessanfy see 
records set. 


Qontes AinMye, 


1. Anyday I would prefer a 
one-day game. 

2. The reason is that it is 
difficult for me to spare 
five days for a Test 
match. 

3. Yes, 1 would spare tone 
now-and-then to check 
up the scores. 

4. 1 think the interest m 
cricket has increased on 
the contrary. One-day 
cnckeL withaOtts 
thnUs, IS resprnisibie. 

Psfeth Batdide, commit 

Sion •■•nt.CalciiltA 




1. ATestnm^tickiet. 

2. Because a Test mtftdl 
gives me mbTe opportu¬ 
nities to gamble. 

days of cncket, wmtf 
the ups and downs, dn- 
abte me to earn nKich 
more m(»i^ than 1 
would be to 
*inngaM#H(|ife^- 
hatidnsdthiiiigfil^ 
cuirtion. * 

3.1 would hawe to tike 
tia«offmyMrnuiita 
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4 The dechne m interest IS 
because of the maease 
in the number of Tests. 
There is also another 
reason: a lot of our Test 
cricketers themselves 
bet heavily these days 
on their performances. 
This explains why our 
standard is falling. 

Jagmohan Dalmia, 
Treaaurar of tha Board of 
Control for Crickat In 
India. 


.r'lK’ 



A 


1. The Test match ticket 

2. 1 feel that one-day inter¬ 
nationals are a poor sub¬ 
stitute tor Test cncket 
It may be compared to 
music in which khayaJ 
and thumn (classic^) are 
the mam attractions 
whereas jdhuruk 
sangeet (modem) is 
merely an adaptation. 

3. I do keep track of the 
game on TV or radio 
when 1 anticipate that 
somethmg mterestmg 
inav happen. 

4. I do not think that m- 
terest m cncket has de- 
ebned at all. The crowds 
may have stopped going 
to the ground but that is 
because of the nse in the 
pnee of tickets, m- 
creased television 
coverage and the fre¬ 
quency of Tests—^not a 
dechne of interest. 

Prakash VaawanI, 

bualnessman, M^raa. 

]. 1 would go to the one- 
day game. 

2. More excitement and 
thrills and, most unpor- 


tantly, there is always a 
result. 

3. I follow the match on TV 
or radio, whichever is at 
hand. 

4. Neither. I feel the de- 
clme m interest has been 
because of increased 
television coverage. 

Rohit Malkani, student, 

14 years, Calcutta 

1. A one-day international 
ticket. 

2. The excitement is much 
more m a one-day game 
and the quahty of cncket 
IS also better. 

3. Most definitely, I would 
follow the g^e on radio 
or television. 

4. There has been a fall in 
quahty. 


Ashoke Qhoah, Secrat- 
wyoftheAlFF. 



1. I would go to the one- 
day mtemational. 

2. Because I lack the tune 
and the patience for a 
five-day match. The 
number of drawn Tests 
has also been a deter¬ 
rent In one-day mtema- 
tionals, on the other 
hand, ^ere is always the 
certamty of a result. 

3. I can’t tiunk of keepmg 
track of a Test on the 
TV or the radio. At 
times I mi^t tune m 
when a one-day interna¬ 
tional is bemg played. 

4. The mam reason for the 
dechne in mterest has 
been the defensive atti¬ 
tude of the cricketers. 
How can you afford to sit 
ttoou^ five days, when 


it IS evidoit that both 
captains are mtent on 
drawmg the match? 

V.S. Ramnath, telex oper¬ 
ator, Bombay. 

1 I would go to a one-day 
match. 

2. It IS much more mterest¬ 
mg to watch a one-day 
^me. Compared to a 
Test match, a one-day 
game produces a definite 
result. Besides, mstant 
cncket is more thnlhng. 

3. Yes, I do keep myself 
mformed of the scores. 

4 The interest has de- 
chned m cncket because 
of a surfeit of Tests as 
well as a fall m quahty. 
The Indo-Pak senes is a 
reason. 


Sabeeha Salequa, atu- 
«lant, 22 yaara, Calcutta 



1. A one-day mtemational 
ticket 

2. Because I would be abte 
to watch the entire game 
m just one day. The 
same thmg would not be 
possible during a Test 

3. It would not always be 
possible for me to keep 
track of the game on 
radio or TV. 

4. The dechne m mterest is 
due to both, too much 
cncket as well as a fall m 
quahty. 

Lala Amamath, formar 

Taat playar and critic. 

1. I would give preference 
to the five-day Test 
match. 

2.1 prefer to watch a five- 


day Test because real 
cncketisp^yedinit In 
one-day cricket it is just 
excitement and impro¬ 
visation. To appreciate 
genuine batting and 
bowhng skills you have 
to watdi a five-day Test 
3. Idonotwatdicri^eton 
TV or radio. 1 prefer to 
go the ground and watdi 
a match. However, Ido 
hsten to the radio occa¬ 
sionally to find out the 
score if I am not able to 



attend. 

4. If there IS a decline in 
mterest m cncket it is 
because of the fall in 
quahty of Test cricke¬ 
ters. 

Akhtar All, India’s Davis 
Cup coach. 

1.1 would go to the one- 
day mtemational. 

2.1 can’t spare the time for 
a Test match, at least 
not for five days. The 
entertainment on the 
odier hand, is more in a 
one-day match. Also, 
the result is guaranteed. 

3. I would follow the game 
occasionally on televi- 
sioa Otherwise, only 
through new^pers. 

4. llie standard has cer¬ 
tainly not dropped. Too 
many Test matdies 
have reduced the in¬ 
terest. 

.. I, I itt.... 

Interviews by Novy Kapa- 
dia, Partab Ramchand, 
Haresh Munwam, Prad^p 
Paul, Shevlin ^bastaai, 
Mudar Patherya, David 
McMahmi and Sigxrafca^^ 
GhoshaL V* 
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MyTest debut 

M J. Gopalan in the second edition 


of his reminiscences 

AS IN cricket, I was " "" 
in hockey too, a self- < j# ^ 
made man. One «<&. 

assimilated a lot 1^ 
watching the incom- v / 
parable Dhyan 
Chand. I have often 
been asked whether "" 

he was as good as 
later reports tended to put it The 
truth IS that he was all that—and 
more. Reports about his play were not 
at all exaggerated. His passes were 
electnfymg and 'invariably found the 
man. His positional play was exem¬ 
plary and he was always on hand to 
receive a pass given to fum As for his 
stickwork and shooting ability—well, 
the chche goes that he moved with the 
ball as if It was g^ued to his stick. 

Dhyan was a man of disciplined 
habits, a quiet, modest gentleman m 
spite of his great accomplishments, 
the perfect model for the younger 
generation. 

His brother Roop Smgh was also a 
great player but he tended to hang 
onto ^e ball for more time than 
necessary. His mcessant dnbbling 
used to exasperate even his team¬ 
mates and I recall Dhyan Chand on a 
couple of occasions shouting at him to 
let go of the ball. In those days the 
accent was always on attack There 
used to be ten defenders at tunes 
virtually shuttuig out the goalpost. 
Still goals used to be scored and m this 
Roop Singh was a specialist. 

Back to cncket. In 19^, a Ceylon 
team came to India and played several 
matdies. They had won or drawn all 
tiieir matches before coming to Mad¬ 
ras tteir final game, against an all 
Madras XI. Hie team was a fairly 
strong one and included ^eats like 
Kelart and Gunasekhara. The match 
has gone down in the chronicles of 
Madias ciKket, let me say with all 
modesty^s'Gop^n’s Match’. I took 
SIX wickets in the first iraungs and 
seven in the second. My second 
mnmgs bag iiududed a hat-tnck; I had 
dean bowM all the three victms. We 
infikxed the first defeat on the visi¬ 
tors. and that too by an innings. This 
was the game which was kept in mmd 


when It was deaded to institute the 
Gopalan Trophy for the annual en¬ 
counter between Madras and Ceylon. 
The trophy was mstituted in 1952 as a 
commemoration of my 25 years of 
playing cncket and hockey In fact, at 
that time there were a number of 
felicitations. Even a souvenir was 
brought out to mark the occasion. 
That really embarrassed me 
The next year, the Maharajkumat 
of Vizianagram, one of the early pat¬ 
rons of the game in the country, 
brought a team to Madras Named the 
“Vi/zy XI”, the team included Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe We, in India, had heaid 
much about the great paur and eagerly 
looked forward to playing against 
them and continuing our learning pro- 



Tlw author m a hockoy playor 


cess. I learnt a bt from them, particu¬ 
larly one aspect whidi 1 had ignored 
for long—niniung between wickets. 
There seemed to be some telepatlsc 
understanding between them; there 
was no callmg, no gesturing. One 
would tap the ball and before the 
fielders Imew it, the run would be 
compteted, silently and without anv 
fuss As for theu* battmg, even thou£^ 
both were well past their best—in fact 
Hobbs had already retired from Test 
cncket and Sutcliffe was on the verge 
of folio .ving him—there was no de¬ 
nying then class 

Early in 1932, I was called for the 
selection trials at Patiala to help pick 
the Indian team for the tour of Eng¬ 
land I knew I faced a tough task For 
one thing, I was one of 35 or 40 
players called up. 

Secondly, the competition was pret¬ 
ty tough, for the Bombay Quadrangu- 
lars (later the Pentangular) had 
brought to the fore many talented 
young cncketers. I thou^t 1 had done 
well at the tnals but did not expect to 
be sebeted. I was not unhappy or 
surpnsed when I was finally over¬ 
looked 

The one memory I still retain of that 
tnp was the unbearable cold at nighti>- ■ 
We used to sleep in tents with only 
bonfires to keep us warm. ; 

The tuft on my head in those days 
was almost as well known as my 
cricketing feats Being brought up m 
an orthodox family, like all youths, I 
too had a tuft, considered a must for 
people of our community. I remember 
that when I first started playing big 
cncket and wore a cap, 1 used to tuck 
my tuft into the cap. It was quite a 
nuisance as quite often it would fall 
out The situation was worse when it 
came to hockey There was no ques¬ 
tion of a cap and sometimes during a 
cntical moment when receiving a 
pass—the tuft would come down and 
obscure my view. I still remember 
how duruig play, 1 used to put my 
hockey stid( between my legs and tie 
my tuft all over again, and then 
resume playing. 

Finally, I decided that something ■ 
had to be done. In 1932, on the way to 
Patiala for the camp, we halted at 
Delhi and there I cut it off 1 knew my 
parents would be shocked and they 
were. But as my friends advised me, 1 
was ready with a foolproof alibi. 1 told 
them that while 1 was steeping, some 
friends of mme had chopped it off. 

ConiHiuM twxl wMte 







India v/s England 1984-85 



Who wiU be theXhumsUp 
Man of the Series? 





imy will ‘JCi - 

S.30,000 lolfie 

'Manctflhc r 


And Rs.l0/)00 to tfw winner of 
ttie'Man of die Series' 
Nomination Contest! 
Nominate the ^ players who 
' you will top the point- 

count at the end of the series. 
You win if your nomination 
matches the final results. 


The last date for entries is aftei 
■^end of the second test—so 
«isjipt you have time to assess the 
.^payers' form. But if you wish, 
you can send in your entry 
right away. 

Fill in this form or write it out 
in the same format on a 
separate paper. 


> 


No selectors, no judges. You keep 
the score! 

Here's the point count system, to 
refresh your memory. Keep adding 
the points, test after test. 

Remember, it's the grand total for 
the series that counts. 

How to give points 
jlorruns 

^4: 0 • 25-49:1 • 50-74; 3 • 75- 
•9; 5 •100-124:7, etc. 

Every times a batsman scores 25 
runs, give him one point. When his 



■ 


I 

m 






m 


Name—^ 
Address- 


For die Thums Up 'Man of the Series' Contest, I nominate the 
following top five players: 

1st_ 


2nd- 


3rcL 


4tti. 

5th- 


Read these rules carefully 

1. All entries must reach this address by 24th December 1984, 'Thums 
Up' P.O. Box 10093, Bombay-400 001. 

2. There is no entry fee. You do not have to enclose anything. 

.3. Each person may send only one entry. 

4. Only entries received by us will be considered. Declared results 
will be final and no further correspondence will be entertained. 

5. Employees (or their relatives) of Parle (Exports) IM. Ltd. and 
Trikaya Advertising Pvt Ltd. will not be eligible to enter. 

6. In case of two or more winners, the prize money will be equally 
divided 

1 have read the rules and agree to abide by them. 


Signature 




score reaches 50, give him two 
more points. Then ke^ giving him 
two points for every 25 run.s added. 
Start afresh at the beginning of 
each inning. 

For wickets 

l:l*2;2«.3:4«4:6».5.8etc. 

Give one point each for the first 
two wickets taken. After two 
wickets, start giving two points for 
every additional wicket. Start 
afresh with each inning. 

For catches 

1;1*2:2*3:4*4 6»etc. 


For stumpings 

1:2 • 2:4 • 3:6 etc In every innings, 
allot 2 points for every stumping, 
and one point for every catch. 

After two catches, allot two points 
for every additional catch. 

Bonus Points 

Give 10 bonus points to any 
batsmen scoring 450 runs or more 
in the series and any bowler taking 
22 wickets. 

* Paymentofcashpnzetonon-Indian winner 
subject to R.B I. approval, f iowever, the trophy 
ran be won by apUyerofeither team. 
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The refreshing Cola 







again... 



ArtiKcially flavoured 
Contains no fruit juice or fniit pulp. 
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I AAF-Mobil Grand Prix 


Top talent is the name 


of the game 


T he International Amateur Athletic 
Federation (lAAF) in conjunction 
with Mobil Corporation will initiate, in 
1985, the lAAF-Mobil (Irand Pnx—an 
international senes of me<‘tinRs of the 
world’s top athletes. 

The lAAF-Mobil (band Piix was 
developed by the lAAF and is based 
on an American proja’amme spon¬ 
sored by Mobil and organised by The 
Athletics Congress (tlie li.S. gov¬ 
erning body for athletics). Mobil's 
sponsorship tn the United States of 
the Indoor and Outdoor Grand Pnx 
and Indoor and Outdoor National 
Championships has given great im¬ 
petus to America’s athletus prog 
rammc. 

'Hie world body, the organisation 
which will conduct and supervise this 
new competition, believes that the 
lAAF-Mobil Grand Pnx will benefuial- 
ly affect the development ol the parti¬ 
cipating athletes and increase worl¬ 


dwide popularity of the sport. The 
programme will be a sif^ificant force 
in strengthening international athletics 
competition by bringing together the 
world’s major international invitation 
meetings. 

“The lAAF-Mobil Grand Prix will 
bring together the greatest athletes 
from nations all over the world." said 
Herbert Schmertz, Mobil’s Vice- 
President of Public Affairs. "The cali¬ 
bre of competition will reach a level of 
excellence that, because of the 1980 
and 1984 Olympic boycotts, has not 
been seen in almost a decade.” 

This new competition will pit the 
world’s outstanding athletes against 
each other, in a series of meetings in 
13 countnes, including three Eastern 
European nations. The first two meet¬ 
ings of the lAAF-Mobil Grand Prix 
series will be held in the United 
Slates. The other meetings will be 
staged in the Soviet Union, Czechos¬ 


Mobilising Resources 

The lAAF/Mobil Grand Pnx will comprise 15 Grand Prix meetings stages 
from May to ^ptember chrouj^out the 1985 season, culminating in a Grand 
Pnx final which will be held in Rome on September 7. The schedule of 
meetings for the 1985 lAAF/Mobil Grand Pnx contains the most prestigious 
International Invitation meetings of the world. These meetings have already 
attracted worldwide public attention 


May 25 

Biuce Jenner Classic 

(San Jose, CA) 

USA 

June 1 

Prelontaiiie Classic 

(Eugene, OR) 

USA 

June 8 

Zhamensky Memorial 

(Moscow) 

URS 

June 22 

Rosicky Memonal 

(Prague) 

TCH 

July 2 

DN-Galan 

(Stockholm) 

SWE 

July 4 

World Games 

(Helsinki) 

FIN 

July 16 

Nikaia 

(Nice) 

FRA 

July 19 

Peugeot-Talbot Games 

(London) 

GBR 

July 27 

Bislctt Games 

(Oslo) 

NOR 

August 2 

lAC/CocaCola 

(London) 

GBR 

August 4 

Grand Pnx 

(Budapest) 

HUN 

August 21 

Weltklasse 

(Zurich) 

SUI 

August 23 

ISTAF 

(Berlin) 

FRG 

August 25 

Weltklasse 

(Cologne) 

FRG 

August 30 

Ivo Van Damme Memorial 

(Brussels) 

BEL 

^ptfmber 7 

Grand Pnx final 

Rome 

ITA 



lovakia, Sweden, Finland, France, En 
gland, Norway, Hungary, Switzer 
land, the Federal Republic of Ger 
many, Belgium, and the final in Italy. 

The lAAF-Moba Grand Prix wi 
carry $542, UOU in awards, and eac 
year will consist of qualified scorin^ 
events contested at meetings whici 
have been designated as Grand Pit 
Meetings. This designation shall be 
confirmed by the lA^ Council at iU 
first meeting following the Europear 
Calendar Cohfp-ess each year. 

In each year there will be an Indi¬ 
vidual Event Grand Prix for sixteer 
athletics disciplines—^nine for men anc 
seven for women—and in additior 
there will be an Overall Grand Prix fo 
men and one for women. Grand Prt 
awards will be made to the lAAF 
member federation of the winninf 
athletes. ITie awards will be distri¬ 
buted in accordance with the lAAF 
rules. 

First place awards in both the men’s 
and women’s overall Grand nix wil 
be $25,(X)0, with $15,000 awarded fo 
second place, $10,000 for third anc 
$5,000 for fourth. Awards in individua 
events of the Grand Prix will be 
$10,000 for first place, $7,000 for 
second place, $4,000 for third, $3,0(K 
for fourth, $2,000 for fifth, and $1,00( 
fur sbeth. 

In odd-numbered years, such as 
1985, the Grand Prix will consist c 
the following events: Men —20C 
metres, 400 metres, 1500 metres, 
5,000 metres, 110m hurdles, pole 
vault, discus, javelin and long jump. 
Women —1()0 metres, 800 metres, 
3000 metres, 400m hurdles, 
jump, shot put and long jump. 

In even-numbered years, the Grand 
Prix will consist of "the following 
events; Men —100 metres, 80C 
metres, 10,000 metres, 3,000m stee- 
pleciiase, 400m hurdles, high jump, 
shot put, hammer and triple jump. 
Women —200 metres, 400 metres, 
1500 metres, 5,000 metres, 10(kn 
hurdles, discus and javelin. 

Events at designated Grand Prix 
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St.phanteHlghtow«r (right) clHrstha last hunlle In th« US A/Mobll Championships 

conditions for world record ratification priJ^wW’streng- 

appear to have been r- j then the athletics programme of all the 

pX"pSXern^dtdS^-l 

Prix events may be accumulated. 


meetings shall qualify as Grand Prix 
scoring events if five or more of the 
bona fide competitors in the event 
have, in the current or preceding 
year, equalled or bettered the per¬ 
formance of the 50th best in the world 
during the year preceding the Grand 
Prix, as recognised by the Association 
of Athletics Statisticians. For the pur¬ 
pose, performances in the 100 and 
'Ik 200 metres, the 100 and llOm hur- 
dies, and the horizontal jumps stall 
not be credited if aided by excessive 
wind. 

For all Grand Prix scoring events 
prior to the Grand Prix final scoring 
will be on the foUowing basis: nine 
points for first place, seven for second 
place, six for third, five for fourth, 
four for fifth, three for two for 
seventh and one for ei^th. M addi¬ 
tional six points will be awarded for a 
world record, and an extra three 
points for equalling a world record. At 
the Grand Prix fM, all point? wal be 
doubled, including those for equaltang 
T- ror breaking a world record. Rword 
ptmits wiU be cretfited only if all 


I iiA. msy '— 

However, an athlete can be credited 
vrith points from only one event per 
Grand Prix meeting. 

An athlete may, therefore, compete 
in more than one Grand Prix disci¬ 
pline. but at the end of the series only 
his/her highest scoring discipline wiU 
be considered for the Overall Grand 
Prix. 

Mobil and The Athletics Congress 
initiated the Outdoor Grand Prpi in 
1981 and the Indoor Grand Prix in 
1982. The USA Grand Prix. which 
culminates with the Indoor and Gut- 
door National Championships, helped 


paiui.i,.aiu.K.. Our Americar 

athletes have expressed great interes 
in participating in tWs progratratie. 

The USA Mobil Grand Pnx has 
been especially effective in develoiMns 
relatively unknown athletes and turn, 
ing them into contenders for Olympi 
medals, such as Valene Brtwo 
Hooks, for example. Before 1984 
Brisco-Hooks. a 24-year-old comp^ 
tor for the World Class AC, ta' 
ranked in the top ten among America 
women only once in the 400 metre 
(eighth in 1979) and only twice in th 
200 metres (second in 1979, ninth 
1981). 

This year, she was a regular con 


door National Cnampionsnips, neipcu 

develoD individual performances and petitor in both the Indwr an^u^ 
cSeS tSSe public^wareness of the Grand Pnx. and won the Indoor Gm 


sport’s leading competitors. 

“The USA Mobil Grand Pnx has 
been a tremendous success in Amer¬ 
ica and was a big factor in ^enca s 
performance in the Olympics, said 
Allan Cassell, the Executive Director 


Prix title in the 220 yards and tl 
Outdoor National Championship in tr 
400 metres. She carried her reco 
ever further at the Olympics, sturaur 
the sports world by capturing thrc 
gold medals. 
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The Olympic spirit iives on 


George K. George 


THE Olym¬ 
pics have 
come and 
Rone, but 
the spirit of 
the Olym¬ 
pics is ling¬ 
ering on in 
the United 
States. Af¬ 
ter the break they de¬ 
served. the athletes are 
back in action. Some are 
busy with their professional 
debut, others are partici¬ 
pating in exhibitions to help 
their national sports orga¬ 
nisations. Some are bask¬ 
ing in the glory of instant 
stardom. A lucky few are 
amassing millions. 

The Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pic Organising Committee 


is still engaged in a contest. 
This time, it is on behalf of 
some of the third world 
nations which participated 
in the Games. The commit¬ 
tee has recommended tliat 
an unexpected surplus of 
the profits of the games 
should be distributed to 60 
small nations in the form of 
a “friendship fund." 

According to early esti¬ 
mates. the Games had pro¬ 
duced a profit of 150 million 
dollars and it was to be 
distributed between the US 
Ohmpic Committee, youth 
groups of Los Angeles and 
various national sports fed¬ 
erations in the US. 

A further four or five 
million dollars materialised 
as surplus to the projected 


150 million. 'Die organising 
committee wants to give it 
away to the poor nations 
which contributed to the 
success of the pmes by 
their presence, defying the 
Soviet boycott. 

The US Olympic Com¬ 
mittee members have 
opposed the proposal. 
However, they have 
appointed a committee to 
kxik into the matter and a 
decision is expected by the 
end of December. 

In the meantime, six 
Olympic boxing medal win¬ 
ners made their profession¬ 
al debut in New York. 
Another six members of 
the team are preparing for 
their own entry to the pro¬ 
fessional arena. 




The American gymnasts, 
who stole the hearts of 
America, are on another 
mission. Before some of 
them turn pro, most mem¬ 
bers came together for 
what is known to be the 
1984 Tour of America’s 
Gymnastics Champions. It 
began in the New York area 
and ended in Los Angeles 
on 4 November. 

ITie show was a mixture 
of gymnastic routines, 
laughter and music. The 
members "of the men’s 
team and two members of 
the women’s team, Julianne 
McNamara and Tracey 
Tolevera constituted the 
team. Mary Lou Retton 
and the other young 
women were unable to join 
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Chris Evert-Lloyd led the US team to its 46th successive 
Wightman Cup victory 


the team due to other com-- 
mitments. The purpose of 
the tour was to raise funds 
for the National Associa-. 
tion. 

At each exhibition, at 
least lOiOOO fans, mostly 
teenagers, showed up to 
cheer the performers. 
Meanwhile, Greg Louga- 
nis, the double diving 
medallist, is on another 
mission: promoting the 
great American smokeout. 
It is a day chosen by the 
American Heart Associa¬ 
tion to campaign against 
smoking. On that day the 
smokers are asked to give 
up smoking. Luuganis, who 
used to smoke for 15 
years, gave it up last year, 
lie kicked off a 27'hour 
dance marathon at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland for the 
benefit of the American 
Cancer Society. 

The champ won’t 
quit 

MUHAMMAD ALI was 
back in town to receive the 
Rocky Marciani) award, an 
honour conferred by a local 
sports organisation. He 
was in New York two 
months ago, for three days, 
to undergo treatment and 
tests for the symptom of 
Parkinson’s Syndrome. 

He claims that he is 
cured, but the slurred 
speed) and unsteady steps 
indicate his real condition. 
Yet, he posed for pictures 
and sparred with the mem¬ 
bers of the Air Force 
Academy boxing team. 

Ali is supposed to con¬ 
tinue his medication. But 
according to his compan¬ 
ions, he does not do so 
regularly. He continues to 
travel. His next destination 
is Saudi Arabia. After that, 
it will be Peking and Singa¬ 
pore. Nothing, not even a 
deadly disease can stop him 
or shut him up. “I shall 
return” he says each time 
as he takes leave. And so 
far, he has been keeping 
that promise. 

It is exactly 10 years 


since Zaire and he has 
come a long way. Ken Nor¬ 
ton. the man who gave him 
the fight of his life there, is 
long gone from the media 
limelight. Ali just cannot do 
it. Hie media seems to be 
the one thing that keeps 
him going. 

Not so easy 

IT was not exactly a 
close call. But it was not a 
walkover either for Cliris 
Evert-Idoyd and her com¬ 
panions who went to play 
team tennis in l^ondon, the 
permanent venue of the 
Wightman Cup. The Amer¬ 
icans, without Martina 
Navratilova, were the 
favourites even before they 
deplaned. However, the 


talented British gave a spi¬ 
rited display on their own 
soil. The 5-2 result in 
favour of the Americans 
came after a f«'w tough 
inoment.s. 

In the absence of Kathy 
Jordan, who withdrew be¬ 
cause of illness, Alycia 
Moulton, 21 in the world 
rankings, joined the Amer¬ 
ican squad. Barbara Potter, 
Sharon Walsh and collegian 
Gretchen Rush were 
already in the team. Chris 
began the campaign with an 
easy win over Anne Hobbs. 
Annabel Croft, the 18-year- 
old challenger scored an 
impressive win over Moul¬ 
ton. The three-setter was 
the most thrilling match of 
the tie and Croft, 'the 


youngest member of the 
British team was tougji and 
consistent. 

jo Durie prevailed over 
Potter, but Chris wrested 
the initiative for her team 
by teaming up with Moul¬ 
ton to win the doubles 
against veteran Virginia 
Wade and Amanda Brown, 
who is 20 years younger 
than Wade. 

Potter won the decisive 
match against Hobbs and 
Chris put the Americans in 
a more respectable position 
by beating Durie. 

Potter and Walsh teamed 
up, to beat Durie and 
Hobbs in a tough matdi to 
give the US its 46th Wi^t- 
man in its 56-year-history. 
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CHf TtffiBLQgg 

The crisis of Steve Ov0tt 

Lokesh Sharma explains why the Briton has never 
really been considered a hero 


S lh.\l OVKn V ttfH.k (.’\ptoils 
hivo been wideh .ippncwtcd 
tvet suu< lie splehtcl his .itliledc 
Idlcnts in Ihi inU rn,itiiiiMl aieti.i 
diuund th*'ld*t Sevditiis One need 
net Ih' a liaik nut t<» knciw that the 
wotld 1 ri(K)ni inDid liolfler tonner 
link leiord holdi r and the Mosiow 
< tlvmpii s Htlttin (liai'ipion is one of the 
f’rt ilt^^t 'lei iniddli distamt um 

IK 1 

Ihit I’tlU IS known about Ovett the 
ii'an aIio liv< s behind a tatade of 
UMi ifit iloofiies-. It IS uallv untor 
nil u lh,u Ills tieqijent outbursts 
b o < ill( vM (I lie t iitK s to labtl him as 
iikI iiiipatiiotii to loiout his 
ill 11 Kill with a \ill.iinous lint Ihe 
IK'll Ills ,ilwa\^ talked ibout his 
iin.i'it \nloiv nestvnei while set 
till" woild utoidi oi his itiusal to 
I nil 'ut 'or Biitaip on certain otca 
I ’ll But t!u \ .iKva\ s i m to ijmoie 
li - ‘-\ni|itbttK attention tn voiiiiK 
I iloi'iafih hunters and the tunc he 
sp/laO icith disabled childien 

Ibis opinion has utipped I lie loni 
mom IS so niui h that vvlunevei the 
public Is iiKkini; its hoiots, fhett’s 
naim appi ais at the ta^ end of the list 
A roiipiL ot Wicks aeo on a flight to 
New Ocllii I met an Kiiglishwoman 
with an appi tite for athletics Ihe 
lonvi tsaiion ineancltied to track per¬ 
son,ditit s She s.iKi Coe was a gentle¬ 
man Dakv Ihom|) on io exuf<erant 
and lo\ Ilia I5ut she had only one word 
lor O'ill SI llish 

0\itt himst It has done nothing to 
demolish till c opinions in fait he has 
ijtelv spok, n to the Ihess foi the last 
siwtn or eieht \cais lie had walked 
out of the 1‘ress lubicle in london's 
Ciistil i’.ilait lUttK saimg that the 
itpoiteis lould put then questions to 
the enipti chair and com the replies 
tliiinsihi oinething which they 
do |xitc\tl\ 

Ocett and the piess developed such 
sioin foi each othei that neither had 
.iiu'hing good to s,>v to the other In 
1^^182 Ovett said 1 knew I was going 
to be lUicessful and tor quite a long 
tinit and I had seen what had hap- 
pc ned ^ twoige Best (footballer) and 


Dave Bedford (distance runner). They 
were taken up by the media, made 
into stars and then after a while the 
Pi ess got bored with them and started 
bemg destructive. 

“I was determined that wasn’t gomg 
to happen to me, so 1 tried not to get 
involved at all, they wrote destructive 
things, anyway It’s got to a stage 
were I'm begmning to come out like a 
cross between Attila the Hun and 
(jenghis Khan and 1 wouldn’t like kids 
coming into the sport to think that you 
have to be mean to get on 1 want 
them to see I’m not as evil as I’m 
made out to be ” 

Ihe problem is that Ovett enjoys 
his running Everythmg, including 
winning, is secondary to him. In 1979, 
he piefcned to run a 1,500m race in 
Nijmegen (Holland) m favour of turn¬ 
ing out for Britain in the European 
Cup semi finals at Malmo, Sweden. 
Reacting to the mountuig opposition 
Ovett told Athletics Weekly "I run to 
please mvself 1 am not here to serve 
other people I will do my bargammg 
and bartering with the Board, but they 
have got to appreciate that I’m an 
amateur and I run as I please mainly 
so I’ll select my races and run the 
ones I feel are best for me, and if that 
causes an uproar, then I’m sorry. But 
ru stiU do It." 



A lot of people may find Ovett’ 
withdrawal unethical, but no one cai 
deny that an athlete deserves th 
freedom to prepare for the Olymp: 
Games as he wishes. And Ovett jik 
happened to thmk that the Dutc 
competition was more important fc 
his Moscow preparation. 

Ovett has dealt with most of thes 
issues at length in his just-release 
autobiography with John Rodda of Th 
Guardian. Ovett had at one tune sa» 
that he never wanted a book aboi 
himself. In fact, he refused to he' 
Sunon Turnbull when he wrote hr 
biography. Perhaps Rodda’s genuui’ 
interest in athletics and his purposefr 
writing won him Ovett’s confidence 
I remember top American mile 
Craig Masbach telling me last yea 
that Rodda was the c^y athletics wr 
ter who understood the athletes. 

In the book Ovett reveals tha 
Harry Wilson has not been his coach 
something which has been bdieve 
for many years and endorsed b; 
Wilson hraself. He says that most c 
his training schedules are worked ou 
in consultation with his training part 
ner Matt Pattersoa “While Harry st 
had a valuable role to play, more anr 
more Matt became the person with ' 
finger on my athletic pulse—he know, 
me as far as the business of running k 
concerned better than anyone else.’ 

Going with his complex nature 
there are some contradictions m the 
book. For instance, talking of hu. 
much-awaited mile race with Coe he 
wntes: “The fact that Seb and I dk 
not meet, I bebeve, did no l»nn tc 
anyone; rather the reverse. The £as; 
cination, the question mark over whe 
would win, meant that the focus worl¬ 
dwide on British athletics was main¬ 
tained. Had we racqj^ several time., 
after Moscow, that interest n^t we 
have faded." 

Later in the book he talks of his nir 
with teammate Steve Cram in the 
Coke Mile, 1983: “If we can produce' 
few more races like that mile the 
follower of the sport will be hai^y— 
is Uk sort con^tition on vmich ou 
sport flourishes. 









Dynamite Dennis, 
the action man 

Dennis Lillee was, perhaps, one of the greatest fast bowlers'of 
all time. In addition, he was a fierce competitor, a hard grafter 
and a great team man. Ian Brayshaw outlines his career in the 
concluding extract from his book “Warriors in Baggy Green 
Caps,” published by Lansdowne Rigby International and 


T here was no reason at all to 
stand on the rooftops and 
crow about Dennis Keith Lil¬ 
lee’s first spell with the ball in 
Test cricket. Those who saw him 
would say that the young tearaway 
struggled a little, pushing up into the 
wind at the Adelaide Oval at the start 
of the Sixth Test against England in 
January 1971. But, by the end of tliat 
innings, when Lillee had shown his 
wares with the wind at his shoulder, 
even those not given to the use of 
superlatives were at least walking 
about with a smile on their faces. For 
Lillee had landed in the big pool of 
1 est cricket with a resounding splash 
which was to send out waves ail over 
the world for many years to come. His 
return of five wickets for 84 runs from 
28 overs and three balls included John 
Edrich and the ‘handy’ scalps of Alan 
Knott and Kay Illingworth. 

Standing at first slip and watching it 
all unfold, this birth of a battering ram, 
was Ian Chappell, who must at that 
stage have been aware that he would 
soon be the Australian captain. How 
Chappell must have thrilled at the sight 
of Lillee, an awesome spectacle with 
his long mane of dark hair and shirt 
unbuttoned to display a mat of hair on 
a broad, if not yet deep, chest. For he 
knew only too well the inestimable 
value of having a top fast bowler at the 
head of your attack. After all, he’d 
been hunted and haunted by Peter 
Pollock and Mike Procter...and hadn’t 
the masterly John Snow, aided by 
Peter Lever and Bob Willis, been the 
difference between the two sides in 
tliis present 1970-71 Ashes series? 

So Lillee had arrived, just in time as 
it turned out. for Ian Chappell to set 
sail with him as the spearhead. And 


priced at £8.95 

Lillee was to serve his new leader, as 
he would have served any leader 
(such is the make-up of the man), 
remarkably well and with unswerving 
loyalty. He never failed to answer the 
question or heed the call of captain and 
country and in a rather ironical way 
this dogged devotion was counter- 
producti\'e. Lillee simply bowled him¬ 
self into the ground in 1973 and 
brought about a heartbreaking back 
injury which could easily have meant 
the end of a promising career. As it 
was. it cost Lillee a total of ten 'I'est 
matches from 1973 to 1974, a third of 
the games he nught have played under 
Chappell. 

However, the 20 Chappell Tests in 
which he did play produced the out- 





“Many a bataman found ho loot the 
atruggle to atop hla knees 
knocking that little bit when Lillee 
followed through...” 


standing return of 92 wickets at the 
cost of 2161 runs, at the excellent 
average of 2.3, .“>0. They included one 
ten-wicket match and a total of four 
Test match innings of five or more 
wickets. His first full series for Chap¬ 
pell, the 1972 tour of England, gave 
Lillee a haul of 31 wickets from five 
Tests and the record for an Australian 
bowler in England. Twice in that 
series he clauned three wickets in four 
balls (with the hapless Ray Illingworth 
and John Snow a common factor). He 
also took a total of ten wickets for 181 
in the Fifth Test at the Oval, which 
Lillee still rates as his finest perfo- 
mance with the ball. 

So. despite an injury that could have 
meant the end for a less resolute 
individual, but which, in fact, became 
one of the most stirring comebacks in 
the annals of sport. LiUee the lionheart 
was a key cog in Chappell’s teams. 
Lillee’s bowling and his approach to 
Test cricket embodied most of the 
qualities Ian Chappell tried to inject 
into an Australian side that had t^en 
flagging for some years. The new 
skipper wanted bite and fight, a con¬ 
trolled aggression, a simmering anger 
about the shakiness of the immediate 
past, an attitude that there was some¬ 
thing to be put right, and soon! 

Above all, it is s^e to suppose, he 
wanted winners. Lillee could easily 
have bobbed up during Jjhe tenure of 
some other fortunate Australian lead¬ 
er, but as coincidence would have it he 
was handed on a silver platter to 
Chappell. Here was a winner, a fierce 
competitor, a hard grafter and, 
perhaps of equal importance, a team 
man. A felfow who. when his brain artd 
soul weren't totally consun^ or 
numbed by the personal sacrifice of 



, fast bowling, could feel for his team¬ 
mates and me to them and take from 
them. Yul Brynner, when piddne his 
‘team’ in the fifan The Mag^ent 
Seven,’ went about it with meticulous 
care, knowing that at some stage his 
life could be in their hands. Had Ian 
Chappell been given the same rights 
with his team, he could not have made 
a better choice’ than Lillee. Chappell’s 
reputation, rather than his life, would 
be in the hands of those around him. 

Those who have ever faced a fast 
.. ffowler who operates off an extremely 
lung approach will know that such a 
run-up sometimes has a mesmeric 
effect. There’s just too much time to 
consider what is about to happen and, 
granted concentration is the keynote 
to a successful negotiation of the 
delivery, it provides an awfully long 
time to be concentrating. Some play¬ 
ers overcome this problem by not 
looking up at the bowler until he is 
halfway down his track, then gearing 
up all the mechanisms to handle that 
split second of firepower. Whatevei’ 
the technique adopted, there are few 
who ever really master a great fast 
bowler and even fewer who ever feel 
’’^mfortable when the ball takes 
' inmething less than half a second to 
travel from bowler’s hand to batsman. 

The stakes are high enough these 
days, when those who accept the duty 
of facing the fastest of the bowlers at 
their freshest and with the brand new 
cherry do so in the knowledge that 
they will at teast be protected to some 
degree firom the potentially lethal 
blow to the head. But travel back in 
time to the eariy 1970s when Dennis 
Lillee went to work at the vanguard of 
Ian Chappell’s attack and contemplate 
the threat he must have posed, 
though it’s true that in the days before 
helmets were worn, cricketers were 
^^t so aware of tte personal perils 
‘^nvcdved in facing a quickie. The re¬ 
sult, of course, was that Lillee pro¬ 
vided Chappell’s teams with a great 
psydx^^:^ advantage. Nobody real¬ 
ly looked forvmrd to meeting LiUee. 
Most could think of a few hundred 
places they’d rather be. 

And, before Ch^pell’s marvellous 
reign came to an end, the'problems 
were multiplied by the arrival of a twin 
of terror in Jeff 'Ihomson. The sling¬ 
shot deliverfos of Thomson were mar-- 
gin^ foster than those of Un^e aid 
their combined effect was devastatii^ 

mipst the ten Tests Uwy played 
if tandem under CliappelL Lilfee had a 


more diverse armoury than 'Thomson 
with which to harry the batanan. By 
the time they had joined forces in 
5arnest for the 1974-75 Ashes series 
in Australia, Lillee had gone a long 
way to mastering control of line and 
len^ Batsmen were given little 
respite when they stood at the other 
end fi'om the Demon. There were 
precious few balls they could let fly 
harmlessly by. On the other hand, 
Thomson, perhaps because of the 
style of Ws delivery, tended to spray 
the ball. 

Lillee also posed a greater threat 
mentally. Both he and Thomson 
admitted they ‘hated’ the man at the 
other end of the wicket, but Lillee 
simply showed it more effectively. 
While Thommo wowled and grumbled 
more at himsetf than anybody else, 

“Liiiee asked Ian Chap¬ 
pell if he could have a 
rest. Sensing the dyna¬ 
mite in the wicket, Chap¬ 
pell talked him into one 
more over. It was the sig¬ 
nal for an avalanche. Be¬ 
fore the session of play 
was over, the World sloe 
had been dismissed for 
59. Lillee had figures of 8 
for 29...” 

UHee invariably made the batsman his 
target and worked hard to put himself 
way out in front in this psycholo^cal 
battle. Many a batsman found he lost 
the struggle to stop his knees knock¬ 
ing that little bit when Lillee followed 
through to within a couple of metres 
and let fly with a mouthful or simply 
laid on Uie famous Lillee ‘glare’. This 
outward aggression fitted snugly into 
Ian Chappell’s approach to the ^me 
aiui if L^ee ever needed support in 
the war of nerves it was usually 
forthcoming firom his skfoper. 

It is the subject of debate among 
the aficionados as to whether the 
Dennis Lillee of 1971, with his long, 
awkward, angled approach and all the 
trappings of the angry young man, 
po^ a greater threat tb the fibre of 
batsmen than . did the more refined 
artd less hostile product of more than a 
decade later. Certainly dramatic 
^dianges have been made aloqg the 
way and others have been wrou^t by 


the hands of Time. When he fiirst 
burst on to Test cricket scene at the 
age' of 21 Lillee was vei^ much raw 
material. By his own admisfoon he had 
one thought and only in those dayS: 
To thump the ball down as fast as 
pssible.’ 1116 ability to do that for 
long periods, based on wonderful re¬ 
serves of stamina gained tbrOi^ 
rigorous training routines, woidd twe - 
LiUee a good way towards the fop trf 
the tree. In plain truth, he possessed 
a rare commodity called ‘blistering 
speed’. 

In the meantime, though, he had 
placed himself in the limeli^t with one 
of the great pieces of fast bowling. 
Lined up against the Rest of the World 
side at his home ground in Perth, 
Lillee lapped up a lightning fast and 
bouncy strip to humble a line-up of 
some of the world’s best bats of the 
day. He recalls arriving at the ground 
‘as crook as a dog with some virus that 
was going around Perth at the time’ 
and not aU that interested in the game 
at hand. He had picked up a couple of 
wickets when he asked Ian Chappell if 
he could have a rest. Sensing the 
dynamite in the wicket. Chappell 
talked him into one more over. It was 
the signal for an avalanche of wickets 
to fall to Lillee. Before the session of 
play was over, the World side had 
been dismissed for 59. Lillee had 
figures of eight for 29 and he marks 
the game as his most memorable. He 
stops short of claiming the bowling 
peiformance to be his best, ‘because 
the conditions were so favourable for 
me’. 

It was later in that summer, during 
the closing stages of the fourth inter¬ 
national against the World side, that 
Lillee suffered his first back troubles. 

It was near the end of what had been a 
long and hard season for him and he 
was simply going throu^ the motions 
when, next thing he knew, there was 
his captain standing before him. ‘Lis¬ 
ten pal’ said Chappell, ‘if I wtunt 
somebody to bowl leg-spinners I’D 
bring on "T.J,” (Terry Jetmer) or 
“Skull” (Kerry O’Keeffe)...’ This 

S icked LiUee and he stormed back to 
s mark and went steaming in to 
prove to his skipper that could 
make one fly. The baU did fly at the 
batsman, Indian SunD Gavaskar, but at 
the other end of the wicket tl^ bowler 
coUapsed in pain, clasping his lower 
back area. 

LiU(^e was told he had muscle prob¬ 
lems in his back and only a few weeks 






“How Chappeli must have thrilled at the sight of Lillee, an aweaome 
spectscle with his long mane of dark hair and shirt unbuttoned to 
display a mat of hair on a broad, if not yet deep, chest.” 


later he passed a flimsy medical ex- tears away after yet another abortive 
amination and was off on the tour of attempt, then, almost at the eve of the 
England. But things were not good for First Test, he found it. 
him in the chill of the early English He sprang into the First Test at 
summer. Wracked with pain every Manchester with two wickets in the 
time he put any beef into his work and first innings and then figures of six 
sinking to the depths of despair, Lillee wickets for 66 in the second, Admit- 
moped around the first few weeks of tedly the wicket at Manchester had a 
that tour. Gloom settled a little on the distinct green tinge to it throughput 
Australian camp, too, when the dras- the game, but still it was a niost 
tic action of manipulation under gener- satisfying return and stood as his 
al anaesthetic by a Harley Street career-best in Tests until the Mel- 
specialisi ap|)eared to have failed. But bourne Centenary Test when he took 
with a spirit of determination that was sue for 26. His best return to date is 
later to become the byword, jL.illee seven for 83 in the First Test against 
never quite gave up hope that things the West Indies in 1981-82. The 
would come right. He brushed the Second Test at Lord's wiU always be 


I known as ‘Massie’s Match’ because 
I UUee's West Australian teammate 

f Bob Massie captured eight ’wickets in 
each inning in his debut match. Lillee 
recalls wim unabashed awe the man¬ 
ner in which Massie weaved his web 
around the England batsmen with his 
prodigious swing. He alsoxecalls with 
some pride that he took the remaining 
four wickets in the game for a clean 
sweep to his home State. 

However, for sheer j^rsonal and-^ 
team satisfaction, the Fifth Test at" 
The Oval will take some stacking. The 
Australians went into that game stiU 
smarting firom their loss in somewhat 
unsavoury circumstances on a turning 
wicket at Leeds.'Lillee couldn’t help 
feeling that something more than Fate 
had robbed them at Leeds and he 
lifted himself magnificently in the final 
Test, as if to make a point. He gave 
body and soul on a featherbed track to 
pick up five wickets in each innings 
and lay the foundation for a most 
memorable Australian victory. There 
was considerable tension as his team¬ 
mates set sail after the victory target, 
but fiifally the game was won and the 
celebrations lasted well into the night.y 

Lillee had breezed through the 
series without further back pains, but 
his troubles in England had been a 
harbinger. Worse was to come. Back 
in Australia for the summer of 1972- 
73, he threw himself into his work for 
Western Australia and Australia with 
little thought given to his experiences 
in Uie previous 12 months. Fmally, his 
back gave way again in protest. It 
happened during the Third Test 
ag^st Pakistan, arain in Sydney, and 
here is where perhaps Lillee’s devo¬ 
tion to the cause cost him dearly. 
Thanks to a magnificent ninth-wicketi' 
partnership of 83 between Bob Mas-v 
sie and John Watkins, Australia werei. 
able to set Pakistan a target of 159 
rims to win the match. Against all 
advice and commonsense, Lillee went 
out and opened the attack and, bowl¬ 
ing within himself in a containing role, 
sent down 23 overs unchanged while 
Max Walker took sbe for 15 to guide 
the team to a remarkable victory. 

It was S most courageous perform¬ 
ance without which Australia almost 
certainly would have lost the game, 
but Lillee paid the price. Again he was 
told his back troubles were merely 
muscular and again he took off . on, a 
tour (tins time to die West Indiesl 
at all convinced that he was 'ftifiy fit ftf " 
the task. All went well imtil die Fkat 





Test at Kingston, Jamaica. UUee's 
back was not up to the full stfetch a 
Test ntatch Commitment ai^ he stnig* 
gled through the ^me, failing to tidce 
a wicket in either innings for the first 
time. In fact only six times has the 
nnaster fast bowler suffered the in¬ 
dignity of a wicketless game. The fifUi 
of those occasions can barely be 
counted as it happened in the "nurd 
Test against the West Indies in 1981- 
82 when Lillee brokn down early in 
^the game. Also in the sixth of them he 
’ bowled just 15 overs in a rain-hit First 
Test against New Zealand in 1982. 

And so began the rhost difficult and 
trying period of his sporting career. 
Lillee went from one doctor to 
another throughout the West Indies in 
search of a solution to his back prob¬ 
lems. Opinions conflicted, treatments 
varied and still there was no improve¬ 
ment. Dejected, but never defeated, 
he maintained a running programme 
'just in case the back came good ip 
time for one or two Tests at the end'of 
the tour'. Just as serious talk began 
about sending him back to Australia, 
,\J.ilIee stumbled on the solution. He 
)an into Rudi Webster, a West Indian 
with a lot of cricket experience who 
had s]:«nt some time in Western 
Austr^ working as a radioiorast. 
Webster took numerous X-rays of the 
stricken bowler’s back and finally unc¬ 
overed three miniscule stress frac¬ 
tures of the lower lumbar vertebrae. 

Having safely negotiated the sum¬ 
mer, UUee looked eagerly, if not a 
little anxiously, to the following sea¬ 
son when he would try a cometack to 
first-class cricket He enlisted the aid 



of friends at the University of WA’s 
physical education department and 
they drew up a progr^n^ of exer- 
. dses aimed at strengthenmg the back 
And stomach areas, to guard against 
repots of the injury. They also put 
their ‘patient’ throu^ a most sear¬ 
ching running programme to ensure 
his fitness and his capability fo handle 
a full Test and domestic schedule. 

The task ahead was an Ashes series 
with six Tests and as the d^ drew 
nearer Lillee’s anxiety rose. The big 
question on everybody’s Kps was; 
Would his back stand up td the press¬ 
ures of bowling flat out in a Test 
match? Bowling mainlv within him^ 
in the qpening Sheffield S^Id*gMies 
%, Western' Austrufia, .Lillee (fid. well 
to beritosieh Tisji 

in Brisbane. On the eyg pf ^ game 
'■ ■■ ■ ; .-f *'' ' . 


“Oe|aetad, but never dsfMtad, Lillee nnelntelnede running' ■ 
programme |uat In caae the back came good In time for one or two 
Teste at the end of me tour.” 


he decided he owed it to his country to 
ave it all he had and bowl flat out 
This he did and, bowling in tandem 
with Jeff 'Thomson for the first time on 
an extended basis, he went from 
strength to strengm as the series 
progressed. The pair wreaked havoc 
among the England batsmen and, 
mainly due to their influence, the 
Ashes'were regained with victory in 
the Fourth Test at Sydney. 

That was a great mom^t for Lillee, 
as it was for all his teammates. But 
there was a little extra personal satis¬ 
faction for the speedster who had 
friade it back with a vengeance. It is 
'Worth noting that the diagnosis by Dr 


Webster of those stress' fractures 
broke new ground in worldrwide 
medicine, answering a lot of hitheriP 
unanswered questions about mysti^ 
back ailments of baseball ptitchers; 
javelin throwers and bigrSflrving ten¬ 
nis players. All put stress , oti theu: 
backs in a similar way. to that of the 
frst bowler. ’ The success of Lillep’k 
application to a scientific training prog? 
camine in those months before the 
comeback also set the st^dapd .fbr 
new training methods fot cricketer^ 
in particular those who really bend 
their backs as fast bowlers. So it pottld 
be sdid that much good came frotp 
Dennis Lilly’s personal misfortune. 
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Madison Square Garden Exhibition Boxing 

Glitter on a night of gold 

George K. George reports from New York on how five US 
Olympic boxers made their debut in professional boxing 


A BREATH of fresh air in the 
polluted world of boxing at last. A 
few sparks from the Olympic flame of 
Los Angeles have bnghtened up the 
dark alleys of professional boxing. The 

g rofessional debut of five Olympic 
oxmg medal winners at New York’s 
Madison Square Garden ended exactly 
as planned by the promoters 
Altogether 22,000 non-paymg guests 
attending the unusual event had the 
first and probably the last freebie at 
the Garden. 

It was Mark Breland’s idea. The 
most talked-about boxer from New 
York had requested the promoter to 
provide free tickets to the boxing fans 
of the Big Apple His Olympic team¬ 
mates agreed American Broadcasting 
Corporation (ABC) which had telecast 
the 1984 Olympics, sponsored the 
event 

It could very well be the beginning 
of a new era in boxing Five Olym¬ 
pians, Breland, Pemell Whitaker, 
Evander Holyfield, Tyrell Biggs and 
Meldnck Taylor had teamed up under 
the patronage of Dan Duva, the third 
most famous promoter in the United 
States Rig^t now, only Bob Arum and 
Don King seem to be ahead of liim in 
the game of promotion 
Duva signed a multi-year, multi 
miHlon dollar contract for these Olym¬ 
pians He uidicates that AB(^ Televi¬ 
sion will be paying ten railhon dollars 
over a period of twelve montlis, for 
four more bouts from each of these 
fighters. Breland’s idea of free admis¬ 
sion for the public was peraeved as a 
bnllumt promotional gimmick by the 
ABC programming executives. 

Olympic gold has been turned into 
gold mmes by many American boxers 
in the past Floyd Patterson (1952), 
Muhammad All (1960), Joe Fraaier 
(1964), Joe Foreman (1968) and Leon 
Spuiks (1976) were heavyweights who 
cashed on their gold. 

John Tate, the 1976 silver medallist 
did extremely well too. 'Hie ’76 light¬ 
weight gold medalbst Michael Spinks 
and the 1976 welterweight golden boy 


Sugar Ray Leonard i cached the peak 
of their respective divisions. 

Since the emergence of Sugar Ray 
as the heir of Muhammad All, no 
boxer from the Olympic ranka has 
risen to the world boxing horizon due 
to the US boycott of the Moscow 
Olympics in 1980 Sugar Ray’s prema¬ 
ture letirenient left the royal throne 
empty as l,airv Holmes was too 
awkward to cut a glamorous media 
image Geriv Coonev was too inex- 
penented, Boom Boom Mancini was 
burnt out and Marvin Hagler and 
Michael Spinks have been unable to 
punch with their tongues 

'ITie dirty politics of the boxing 
establishment added to the confusion 
As if the feud between the World 
Boxing Council and World Boxing 
Association were not enough, another 
governing body, the International 
Boxing Federation suddenly 
appealed The number of weight clas¬ 
ses multiplied like mushrooms Most 
categories have three world cham¬ 
pions each. 

Television sponsorship generated 
mega bucks and that, m turn, in¬ 
creased the number of boxers, cham- 


The dirty politics of the 
boxing establishment 
added to the confusion. 
As if the feud between 
the World Boxing 
Council and World 
Boxing Association 
were not enough, 
another governing 
body, the international 
Boxing Federation 
suddenly appeared. The 
number of weight 
classes multiplied like 
mushrooms. Most 
categories have three 
woridchamplons each. 


pions, promoters and trainers. Defe¬ 
ated champions kept coming back 
from retirement for heavy paybacks. 

Even the great Muhammad Ah fell 
victun to the greed of his advisers and 
ultimately retired in pathetic circumst¬ 
ances. Sugar Ray attempted an un¬ 
realistic comeback and came very 
close to the stage Ah had reached. He 
was lucky to save his face m the bout 
and was smart enough to quit im¬ 
mediately. 

WBC and WBA kept the champions 
in opposite camps, seldom 0 inng 
them a chance to test their strength. 
Promoters protected theu- filters 
from strong challengers. Many 
skeletons of the past were resur¬ 
rected to face emergmg champions. 

Millions of dollars offered by nation¬ 
al television networks were not 
enough for the hkes of Don King. 
Hence the closed circuit televising of 
fights become the (s'der of the 
People paid up to sixty dollars to 
watch a ^ht at one of the television 
outlets. Ine new tnck paid off in the 
early 1980s. It looked as if the promo¬ 
ters could fool the boxing-crazy public 
with mismatches involving big names. 

Suddenly, the public uiterest in the 
boidng business took a dive m 1982. 
Major television networks had ceased 
telecasting mqior bouts. Cable televi¬ 
sion networks took over as closed 
circuit television outlets were not^ 
generating much business. In fact, the t 
last two major closed circuit bouts 
ended m substantial financial losses. 
Promoters of the bout friat forced 
Roberto Duran to his second retire¬ 
ment at the hands of Thomas Ifeams 
suffered a loss of one and a half million 
dollars. That was the end of the 
closed-circoit showbiz. ' 

CaUe Television Networks kt^t 
paying enormous amounts to boxers 
su^ as Marvin Hagler and Larry 
Holmes for taking on wqak onpttfients 
and journeymen. Some of the nu^r 
networks repeated the show a WMk 
or two later for the genera! 

Thd money keeps combg and Oif 



Champions keep figb^ for the 
mmeyt 

Hardly a month before the night oS 
gokT at the Garden, Marvellous Mar* 
vin Hagier made lus debut there in a 
fight agamst a man he had demdidied 
in 1981. Mustafo Hamsho, a former 
Syrian dtizen, had emerged as tte top 
contender in the middleweight categ> 
ory and it was mandatmy for Hagier to 
fi^ him. 

WBC rules limited the fights to 
twelve rounds. New Yodc state athle- 
' tics rules require fifteen rounds. H^* 
ler destroyed Hamsha in the third 
round itsett, but a few hours l^er, 
WBC took away his crown. But as 
usual the IBF was willing to put its 
stamp (HI his title. 

A week later, Larry Holmes pitted 
his skiOs against a fighter called James 
‘Bonecrusher’ Smith. It was another 
mismatch involving the 3^year-oid 
Holmes against a 3l-year-old inexperi¬ 
enced fighter, what mattered to 
Holmes was the one millfon dollars he 
could make. He needs four more wins 
to beat Rocky Marciano’s unblemished 
record. With a perfect 46-0 record, he 
could retire, 'but he wants more 
nxHiey and will take on any boxer. 

There are only two big fi^ts in the 
offing. The bout between Holmes and 
Genie Coetzee of South Africa may 
never take place. Marvin Hagier’s 
long awaited fight against Thomas 
Hearns seems possible right now. 
With Gerry Cooney and Boom Boom 
Mancini ouite far away fi'om a nuyor 
bout card, nothing exciting could be 
anticipated for a while. 

The debut of the Olyn^ians brought 
a sig^ of relief to the millions who love 
boxing. It brcHight in a few fresh faces. 
The transfusion of new blood has been 
long overdue and the absence of 
America’s Olympic participation in 
1980 dekyed it by four years. Finally, 
a new crop has arrived in American 
and world boxing. 

The most talked about star anumg 
the gang of five is Marie Breland. He is 
sui^osed to occtmy the 'throne va¬ 
cate by Sugar Ray. He attracted 
substandal media attenticxi even be¬ 
fore the Olynqiics through an impress¬ 
ive llO-l amateur career. 

There were flaws in llis technique, 
but the talent was so great that te 
kept winning. Breland created a 
smisatfon hy revdting a^st the US 
(X)kii, Pat Nap{^ but both sifose- 
rpr^tty patdieo vp the dfSerenceS in 
the the media, 

ffe mnntafoed ^ gkmdur aiul appe^ 



Mark Breland (right) receiving puniahmant from OwHpit 
Wllliama before uttlmataly triumphing, In hie profaaalonal 
fighting debut In the welterw^ht division 


whicn could bring him miflions of moment of transition in his life, 
dollars in years to come. The ni^t of gold bekmg^ to a less 

Breland was drawn against a rather kneied young man cdled Pemell 
weak opponent, Dwight Williams, taker. The 21-year-dd lightweight 
Still, the fight went the full sw rounds scored a technical knockout at 2:50 of 
As at the Olympics, Breland was the second round against Farmin 
erratic m the beginning. Only in the Comeaux. Ri^t jabs and quick move- 
fourth riHind could he put together ments were Pemell’s main weapons, 
some combinations. Some^day, Mark According to a ccHiqniter count, he 
Breland will be the welterweight threw 124 punches and lan^d 94 of 
dhanmion of the world. His friends them. His poor opponent threw 81, 
from New York will be there to cheer but landed just 10. it was a spectacu- 
as they did diuring this night. kr performance. 

But this certamly was not his night BY. the time the kst bout of the 
He won the decision unanimously. He night featuring superstar Breknd was 
did not kno(k out or stop his oppo- over, everyone'seemed to agree that 
nenV nor did he give a brilliant dispky Whitaker was the most promising and 
of his talent His goal seemed to be most acimmplished filter of the 
wankig off the pressure of his first whole bunch, 
professional fight It was the biggest* 'Another superb performance came 





After Sugar Ray Leonard (above), no US boxer has achieved 
world status 


from another tiny member of the nents who gave him tough competition 
tdam. Meldrick Taylor, another light- to the end of the sixth round, 
w^ght from Philadelphia, stopped The light heavyweight was disqual- 
):,uk.e Lucbe in Z minutes ana 31 ifed at the Olympic semi-final after 
seconds. Being the baby of team at 18, knocking out his opponent from New 
Taylor was stmeduled for a four-round Zealand. He was punished for hitting 
tight. He did not need even one round, his opponent after the referee had 
He was not too modest, although, ordered him to stop. Ironically. Holy- 
about his success. "You are looking at field did the same against Lionel 
another Sugar Ray Leonard,!’ he de- Byram at the end of the second and 
clared after the bout. He may not be fifth rounds and earned boos from the 
another Leonard, but he sure is set to crowd. 

go places. According to Duva. this 21-year-old 

. Evander Holyfield, who won more will be the first to win a boxing title, 
media attention than the gold medal- 1’he lightweight field is rather thin, 
li^ts through a bronze at the Olympics once current champion Michael Spinks 
fought the most balanced fight of the moves out of it. Holyfield is dedicated 
evening. He faced the strongest oppo-, and purposeful. He is an all-round 


fitter with a lot of guts and plenty of 
stamina. 

Heavyweight Tyrell Biggs Won 
another unanimous decision mm the 
officials and ^ost non-stop boos 
from the crowd for his sluggish per¬ 
formance. He blamed it on ms weak 
op^nent Mike Evans of Los Angeles. 

^en there was the unsung hero of 
the night, Virgi] Hill, who had a 
one-fi^t deal with promoter Duva. 
He shared so little of the pre-fight 
publicity. He was the first one to enter 
the ring. People were still coming in 
and many members of the media had 
not yet arrived. Television cameras 
had not started rolling yet as he 
entered the ring to take on Arthur 
Wright, a local fighter. 

His fight was over before the tele¬ 
cast started. It ended with an im¬ 
pressive second-round technical 
knockout. Like Taylor, he was also 
scheduled for a four-rounder and he 
was paid less than the other fighters, 
llie amount was something between 
5,000 to 10,0(X) dollars and compare it 
with the 100,000 for Breland and 
75,000 for the other four. An Olympic 
gold instead of the silver he won, 
could have earned him a permanent 
place in Duva’s team. The difference , 
in the colour of the medal could cost 
him a few millions in dollars and good 
promotion. 

It was a wonderful debut for these 
young men who will dominate the 
sport for years to come. It was 
auspicious to see boxing on prime 
time national television. ABC had not 
televised a bout in prime time since 
the Larry Holmes-Marvis Frazier 
match up in November 1983. The only 
one before was the Holmes-Tex Cobb 
mismatch in 1982. These dates give 
an indication of the alienation of the 
sport of boxing from the public who 
have no access to cable television. 

The night of gold proved that the . 
damage done to the sport since Ali’s ' 
mercena^ show against Antonio Inoki 
in 1976. Even though the tickets were 
free, hundreds of seats were empty. 
Nor did the television viewers of the 
New York area and the rest of the 
country tune in that night in very high 
numbers. Two other^ programmes by 
rival networks had lairger audiences. 

Yet, it was a marvellous beginning, 
the dawn of a new era,in a sport, 
ruined by corruption and dirty polhics. 
'Phere may not be another All or 
Leonard in this bunch, but they sure 
are replacements for an aging Holme^ 
and l^er. ’ 
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Notice the most cele¬ 
brated American rider 
since Paul Revere, became 
the first American since the 
first World War to car^ 
away thfe coveted British 
jockey’s title for the most 
wins during the recently- 
concluded 1984 Fiat Racing 
Season. 

‘The Kid,’ashe was 
nicknamed after that sensa- 
^ tional fairy-tale beginning, 

^ where he swept everything 
before him, only came to 
England in 1979, Living up 
to his advanced billing was 
far from easy and it took 
Cauthen quite some time to 
find his feet or rather his 
“seat”. “In America” as he 
said in an interview with 
Time “all those race 
courses are flat, left hand¬ 
ed, about a mile around and 
usually dirt. In England 
they are just where they 
laid them '200 years ago. If 
there was a hump or bump 
there, it just went with it. ” 
\ In fact, during his first 
year, he trudged around 
close to every track, 
memorising each idiosyn- 
cracy. getting to under¬ 
stand how some courses 
called for greater pre-race 
planning than others and 
knowing when to make that 
all important final bid. 

This year, racing scribe 
and commentator Brough 
Scott pa id Cauthen the 
ultimate compliment after 
he scored a breathtaking 
victory in the New Market 
Champion Stakes. Weaving 
J his way (from close to last) 
throuf;^ a tightly packed 
field of eighteen, it was 
only his brilliance in the last 
furlong that turned certain 
defeat into glorious victory. 
Says Scott, “'rhis was as 
near to being a masterpiece 
as is possible in race 
riding.” , 

Next year; Cauthen will 
be retained as first rider to 
Henry Cecil, a man who 
needs no introduction to 
racing, and has won the 
-, champion trainer cham- 
-pf pbnsbip (flat racmg) in En¬ 


Cauthen the kid 


Adi Davar 


gland fur the fifth time this 
year. This in effect means 
that Cauthen will be riding 
for one of the most power¬ 
ful stables in the land, and 
the Cecil-Cauthen combina¬ 
tion looks the one to follow 
next summer. 

Victory: sweet 
and artistic 

Y ear after year, the 
British write and talk 
of the Arc deTriompheas 
though it was just another 
big all aged middle distance 
race—a sort of French 
King George VI, in which 
the best they have try to 
win the hardest race in the 
entire European Racing 
Calendar—a race for which 
French trainers plan and 
work throughout the year. 
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one in which victory is as 
easy for a foreign horse to 
come by as an Indian win¬ 
ning an Olympic gold. 

This year, as the fifteen- 
time French champion jock¬ 
ey Yves Saint Martin rode 
Sagace to a superbly artis¬ 
tic victory, the closest the 
seven horse Anglo-Irish 
task force could get was 
eighth place over 20 
lengths behind the winner. 

It was Martin's fourth 
triumph in the Trusthouse 
Forte Prin de I'Arc de 
Triomphe and for a proud 
owner Daniel W^ildenstein it 
was his second successive 
victory after All Along had 
won the race last year. 

Beating Northern Trick 
by a little under two 
lengths. Sagace became 
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SMvt Cautfwn: matter^l riding 




the first cdtin six vears to.)! 
iMceak thq stranglehold that ' 
the Parisian fillies had on 
the Arc. In hct the last colt 
to win tWs race, w«s 
Alleged Ki 1978. Since thein 
it has turned out to be a 
ladies affoir with fillies like 
Awasif and AH Along being 
the more recent winners. 

Apart from the horsey 
angle and Y^es Sslint Mar¬ 
lin, this year's Arc was 
above all a triumph for Patf 
rkk Louis Biancome, who ; 
trains both Sagace and AU . 
Along. Last ye^ they were 
Uth and 1st res^ctively 
and this year it was the , 
other way around. He had 
begun the season on an 
enterprising note by" win¬ 
ning the Prix du Conseil de. 
Paris, but then he had a seti 
back as he broke a small 
bone in his near fore hoof 
while running the Prix 
Ganay where he. finished 
second. The long layoff 
proved to be a blessing in 
disguise for Sagace for he 
came to Longchamp the ■ 
freshest horse in the field 
and Saint Martin did the . 
rest. 

Heavy overnight rain 
forced the authorities to 
open up the whole course 
at Longchamp fgr racing 
instead of keeping the usual 
fresh strip along the rails 
sacrosanct for the Arc. In, 
one sense this move made 
tlie race a much fairer test 
with less advantage 
attached to the draw. The 
winner Sagace,' and the . 
runner up Northern 'Frick 
were both drawn on the 
outside, ’17’ and ‘20’ to be 
precise, dispelling the sq 
called theory that the hi^ 
.draw is fatal in the Arc. ' 

Saint Martin on Sagace 
was never too far away 
from the helm of affairs and 
^ever appeared to be in any 
trouble. He always seemed, 
to have so much room to 
mahoeuver which Is the 
hailmarit of a great rider, . 
Wet or dry, he knows ev-,. 
ery clump of grass at Lon^- 
champ and he looked sup¬ 
remely confident. 
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I hope I am gradually 
proving myself 

Rahul Chandawarkar met Ayesha Captain, 
India’s first woman jockey 


MMM MEN the Royal Western India 
WW Turf Club (RWirC), the ofhaal 
racmg body of Western India, mnted 
the 21 -year-old Pune giri Aye^ Cap 
tarn, a professional jockey licence in 
September this year, it made her the 
Srst pro-woman jockey in India At 
Srst (dance, the small and beautiful 
Parsi girl hardly looks like a jockey but 
more like any other pretty coUege- 
going girl 

Ayesha or 'Aishu‘, as she is known 
at home, gave three to four years of 
sweat and toil to reach where she is 
today 

It all began after she fiassed out of 
St. Mary’s School, Pune, with distinc¬ 
tion m her tenth standard and went on 
a month's workmg holiday to the 
Lumbmi Stud Farm at Bangalore It 
was here that herndmgmstmcts weie 
awakened and M.R Reddy, the own¬ 
er of the farm, taught her the basics, 
on his former champion horse Nelson. 
Back m Pune. sIk got further en- 
(XHiragement from her father Sob and 
mother Leila, themselves good 
amateur nders 

For Ayesha, serious ndmg in 
Pune under the watchful eye of the 
76-year-old veteian trainer and for¬ 
mer ace jockey Aziz Mahmood She 
later underwent a tough ten-month 
course at Bangalore under the expert 
supervision of the famous trainer 
Rashid B\ramji 

Presently, when not in jockey 
attire, she teaches English, first-aid, 
diet and nutrition to young jockev 
apprentice boys at the Jockey School, 
Pune Before she became a pro, 
Ayesha had won three good Gymkha¬ 
na races at Pune In 1981, she won 
the Amateui Ridas Club Cup In 
1982, she w<m the Sub Area Com¬ 
manders Cup and in the followmg year 
the prestigious National Defence 
Academy Challenge Cup As a profes¬ 
sional ^he has rac^ 25 times and won 
on two occasions, got the second, 
third and fourth positions on about 


four occasions each 

Following are the excerpts from the 

interview 

What opposition did you encounter 
while entering the tough world of a 
ptofessional jockey^ 

Though my parents encouraged me 
as an amateur, initially they opposed 
the idea of me becoming a profession¬ 
al All the usual things were said, ‘why 
do you want to enter a man’s world?’ 
and ‘it’s a tough life’ My close friends, 
too, tried to dissuade me, but sutpn- 
singly the jockey boys whom I was 
nding with, never discouraged me 
Many people admitted that I rode 
well, but there were many who 
doubted my ability in hardcore raang. 
Many small trainers might have liked 
to make me nde their horses but were 
not sure whether theur owners would 
like them to be nden by a girl. In fact, 

I face this problem even today But I 
hope I am gradually proving myself 

How do you maintain yout weight? 

WeU, you could say I am on the 
plumper side If I eat normally my 
weight IS 48 kilos but as I have to be 
44 and a half 1 am on a strict boiled 
food diet and do a lot of running 
whenever the need arises 1 run about 
four rounds of the race course or 
sometimes a few kilometres around 
my house 

Many people admitted 
that I rode well, but 
there were others who 
doubted my ability in 

hardcore racing.it’s a 

very tough life. 
Probabiy, girls might 
come from abroad to 
participate here in India 


Your most memorable moment so far? 

Well, actualty there have been three 
things. The wst tune was when I 
went on a gallop. The second tune 
was when I graduated to bigger and 
better horses and thirdly when 1 
scored my first wm as an amateur. 

From which person do you draw 
maxunum advice, encouragement ana 
conMetK^? 

From my good friend Vinayak 
Gdikwad. 

What do you thmk of wrnnen taking to 
nding^ 

Well, It took me three years to get 
my bcence and 1 haven’t seen any gml 
startuig with that aun as yet. Girls can 
do It if they want to, but it isn’t so easy 
and glamorous as it seems. It’s a very 
tough life. Probably, girls might come 
from abroad to partiapate here m 
India. 

What are your hobbies and pas¬ 
times? 

I like to go on picnics and cross 
country treks. 1 am also uiterested ui 
art and crafts. But smee 1 took to> 
horses the other activities have come 
to a standstiU. 

What are your future (dans and 
what sort of a husband would you 
fxefer? 

1 nde fOT the gbry and love of it 
Therefore,! want to beanhmiest nder 
and do as weU as possible in the next 
say five years before 1 get married and 
settle down. For a husband 1 yrould 
like an*honest kind and dependable 
man who 1 $ gentle and respoiH^ ai;^ 
he does not necessarSy have tn bC 
lu^y educated. 
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Souness=Success 

A profile of the star Scotland skipper, who, according to many, 
was the best player in Britain in the last two seasons 


A fter a de¬ 
cade and a half 
in football, a cabinet 
full of trophies and 
4U appearances for 
his country, Scot- ^ 

land skipper 
Graeme Souness is • ''iMV 

at last beguining to .JK 

make some friends T. 

But it has taken a 0 . 

move to Italy to do 
It. In .Genoa, the WM ' 
hometown of his Shb a 

new club Samp- * 

dona, he is a hero [' 

Yet in Britain ^ \ 

grudging respect is |r. 
mixed with lofty T k|. 

disdain for one I A 

committed 

People have 
short memories ^ 

They forget that, '** 

above all, Souness t. 

IS a magnificent l* , V * ' 

passer and midfield 
schemer At no ’^7 ^ 

time have his gifts j 

been more appa- ^ ~ *. 

rent than in Scot- _ 

land’^ first two m- ,.^ 

temationals of the ' -", 

season They ham- v • 

mered Yugoslavia 

6-1 in a fnendly ' 

match and began ' ' 

their World Cup 

campaign with a 3-0 

win over Iceland. | 

Souness accepts | 

with an air of res-5 _ 

ignation thpt, de¬ 
spite his achieve 
ments at club and mtemationai level, 
he IS unlikely to top many popuhnty 
polls 

“I’ve been cnticised by a lot of 
people, not the least by some of my 
old team-mates at Liverpool,” he 
says. 

^Tm not a viUam, and I get tired of 
such suggestions. I've never kicked 
anycme with malK:ious intent. I go ,in 
hard—but fau: ” 
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‘I go In hard—but fair’ 


Terry Yorath, the former Leeds 
and Wales International—now mana¬ 
ger of Thurd Divisum Bradford City— 
bares a large scar on a leg to show the 
‘hardness’ of a Souness tackle. 

“Graeme and I used to have running 
battles on the field,’ he recalls, “And I 
remember an instance when phyii% 
for Coventry agamst hun.” 

“The tackles had been forthr^t, to 
say tlw least, when suddenly 1 re¬ 


ceived a 

tremendous boot 
from behmd which 
opened up a large 
gash.” 

“Who the bloody 
hell was that' I 
^ shouted ” 

jHs ip “The answer 

4.V came in a Scottish 

▼ brogue ‘It was 

it 'lli —Graeme ” 

But Yorath is 
^ quick to acknow- 

{ 1 ledge Souness’s 

1 more skilfiii side 

“I feel he was the 
. 'HI best player in Bn- 

tain in each of die 
'"a last two seasons,” 

he says. “He was 
' the best tackier and 

the best passer 
Unless he wanted 

' wJ goalkeeping, you 

can t get much bet¬ 
ter than that. 

a “He was taken 

K for granted by 

™ everyone except 

.-^1 Liverpool 
^ tans—only they 

t knew what a great 

F? was.” 

‘V ' ‘ " ' Souness now 

lives m the lap of 
luxury A paid-for 
aMMlL flat m the heart of 

town, with beautiful 

/ _ blonde wife DanKl- 

le—the dau^ter of 
a Merseyside 
cham-store owner who sold his busi¬ 
ness for £22 million in 1980—and 
reputed wages of £150;000 a year. 

It IS a far ery from his early da^ 
when as a home-sick teenager he 
could not settle at Tottafliam. 

Only a life-saving £30,000 offer 
from Mid(|]esbrou|^ m January 1973 
prevented a return to ^tland but it 
was there that he came under the 
influence of Jack Chailtcm. 
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thought he knew it Charl¬ 
ton recalls. "I soon sorted that out 
"He thou^t he knew it all,” Chart- 
ton recalls "I so(») sorted ttet <Hit I 
told han he was overweight and urifit 
and made it clear that there was only 
one way to play at Ayresome Park— 
my way' If he didn't like it he could 
pack his ba^ ” 

Souness (feaded against such dras¬ 
tic action. He knuckled down, made 
the first team, and five years and 
\ three Scotland caps Liter was on his 
» way to Liverpool for £352,000 
Worldwide recognition followed at 
Anfield where he helped the “Reds" to 
five league Championships, three 
European Cups and four Milk Cups 
and won the captain’s role ui 1982 
On June 12 this year, he left 
Merseyside for the Itakin League, a 
direct result of another good review 
firom a professional admirer 

Sampdona colleague Trevor Fran¬ 
cis takes up the story “In an inter¬ 
view with the Italian Press m the 
middle of last season, I put Graeme 
alongside other great British midfiel¬ 
ders such as Bryan Robson, Gordon 
.Strachan and Glen Hoddle, and 
,padded that he, particularly, would suit 
the Italian style 

"Immediately, the management pul¬ 
led me aside and asked me to give 
them chapter and verse on the man 
Suitably impressed, they were on his 
trial” 

It cost £700,000 to pnse Souness 
from the clutches of Liverpool but, 
havmg seen Genoa, Souness made up 
his mind in just 2 y 2 mmutes 
“Once I saw the crowd's reception 
at the airport and the dub offices, I 
knew what I had to do,” he says 
“We were followed everywhere by 
a motorcade of cheenng fans Trevor 
\ said that once I'd felt the atmosphere I 
f wouldn't be able to leave—and he was 
n^L 

“But my mam motive was financial. 
The offer was just too tempting and, 
with the £750,000 trust fund feft to 
Danielle by her father, it would get us 
out of tte taxman’s net ” 

Souness’s success was instan¬ 
taneous. Despite missing two penal¬ 
ties, he IS playing as well Ss ever, and 
has aided Sampdona to second place 
in (he League. 

His departure from Anfield has had 
an adverse effect. Far fixim staking a 
claim for their fourth successive 
Irhampionship Uiumph, they have 
shinnied to the lower regions the 



Qlen Hoddle 


table Stnker Ian Rush admits he is 
“sorely missed.” 

I "His expenence and leadership 
Iqualities mrtce him stand out above 
the rest,” he adds "When thmgs 
•were going wrong, there was no 
better person to jack you up than 
Graeme. You don't find replacements 
for a mw,like that oven^t.” 

Middlesbrough, too, suffered a 
suiuhu' comedown. Promoted m 1974, 


they were never the same force after 
1976 and m 1982 were relegated. 

It amounts to a simple equation 
Souness^ success. "As he grows old¬ 
er he resembles my old Leeds col¬ 
league johnny Giles more and more,” 
Yorath comments “Like Giles he is 
unpossible to dose down Because of 
that, many try to compete with him 
physicaUy—and they always come off 
second!* 
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In the pink of health 

If goals are the lifeblood of football, no one who watches 
the En^sh game can accuse it of being anaemic, says 

Lawrie McMenemy 



Pater Shlltoh: ona-agalmlt*ona situation 


T he impression that First Dmsior 
matches this season have general 
ly produced an exceptionally high 
number of goals was confirmed to me 
when someone drew my attention tc 
an article in The Tunes 
It stated that there had been an 
average of 3 13 goals for each First 
Division match, the highest for a 
number of years, and bettered only by 
the West German “Bundesbga” (4 04 
goals per matdh) 

Of the other top European football 
countries, the French First Division 
had produced an average of 2 73, the 
Spanish 2 00 and the Italian 1 93. 

I feel that there are a number of 
reasons why the Enghsh First Divi¬ 
sion has sto^ out in this department 
There is no doubt that the change in 
the English League points system— 
the award of three points for a win, 
instead of two—has been a major 
factor m encouraging teams to adopt a 
more positive attitude 
To me, other reasons stem from 
the inexperience of a lot of Furst 
Division defenders these days., and 
the decline of Liverpool 
The fact that most First Division 
clubs have been forced to reduce their 
playing staffs because of the economic 
crisis has meant footballers being 
pushed mto the first-team earher than 
they might have been, say, 10 years 
ago. 

Generally, they don’t have the same 
scope to serve an apprenticeship— 
and learn from their mistakes—in the 
reserves 

Tfris was certainly true of South¬ 
ampton defenders Mark Wnght and 
Reuben Agboola when they were 
brou^t into our first team, and it was 
reflected by the high number of goals 
we conceded at mat time! 

This season, the point has been 
best illustrated by Watford who, till 
die tune of gomg to press had con¬ 
ceded no less than 33 goals ni 13 
matches, the worst goals-against re¬ 
cord iif the First Diviaon. It bame as 
no surprise that Watford last we^ 
bought the experienced Northern Ires 
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land International cen^e^ half John -.jcan have eiqiected, otmsidering'that 
McClelland, from Glasgow Rangehi, . this is his first season ih Division One. 
for £225,000. ^ He tends to be underrated b^use 

In Liverpool s <a8e, their indifferent he seems to miss many more chances 
start to (he season has made the. 'than he converts. It’s the same with a 
present Championship race the most lot of strikers, 
open tot I can recall, and I sense that One of the great things about these 
the situation has had a stimulating men is that they are never put off by 
effect on other teams. their misses. Indeed, they derive a 

Teams, who at one time, would certain amount of confidence from- 

have been delighted just to finish jn them, on the grounds tot at least 

the top six in the First Division, now they are getting into scoring positions, 

genuinely believe that they can take They work on percentages. As the 
the title. Everton are the Mth team to former Newcastle, Arsenal and Eng* 

have led the Championship race this land centre forward Malcolm Macdo* 

season—the others are Newcastle, nald often says: “You've got to be 

Nottingham Forest, Arsenal and Tot- prepared to miss maybe five chances 

tenham—and 1 can visualise the list to convert one,” 



There was some surprise tot Dbc* 
on was not ank^ the 57 players 
diosen for the various England squads 
for this week's representarive matdt* 
es, but the frict' is that it's only in 
recent weeks that he has started 
scor^ consistently. He is going tq. 
find it increasingly difficult to maintam 
his record, and I would prefer to wait 
until the ^ of this season—or indeed 
next season—before making any 
assessments of his ability. 

There can be no doubts about the 
ability of Ian Rush, njere’s no way I 
would dismiss his chances of makpig 
up enough ground to finish the Ffrst 
Division’s top scorer again this 
season. ^ 


becoming even longer. 

Ironically, in terms of the greater 
interest this has generated among 
First Division fans, Liverpool have 
benefited as much as anyone. 

Southampton’s 1-1 draw at Uver- 
pool attracted a crowd of 36,000 and 
their secretary and managing director 
Peter Robinson told me that, despite 
the team’s low League position, and 
defeat in the Milk Cup, their average 
attendance was around 4,000 up on 
.Jast season! 

^ ) I must say tot, on the evidence of 
their match against Southampton, 
Liverpool looked the same to me as in 
previous seasons, especially after Ian 
Kush put them ahead just after half¬ 
time. 


We were a little fortunate to get a 
point, althou^ I don't know of any 
team who have managed to avoid 
defeat at Anfield without experiencing 
some good luck. 

1 have seen some tremendous indi¬ 
vidual skill this season, but none of it 
has excited me quite as much as the 
flashes of brilliance from Kenny Dalg¬ 
lish and Ian Rush, when the two 
•splayed Southampton. I particularly re- 
/ call a delii^tful Dalglish through ball 
which put Rush in a one-against-one 
situation with Southampton goaUieep- 
er Peter Shilton. Peter did well to 
force Rush wide, but the W'elsfr inter¬ 
national still managed to get in a cross, 
the b^ running aaoss the goal-line 
and goktg outofplay at the otl^ side. 

With Rush having missed much of 
the season so far tnrough'injury, the 
ieadl^ First Divisirm scorer has been 
Chelsea’s Kerry Dixotu With his blond 
hair and powerful physique, he re¬ 
minds ine of the boys’ comic hpro Roy 
of the Royers. Come to thiidr of it, so 
the sucoos$.M has achieved. 

fhxon has done better than anyone 



tan Riwh: no (touMs abdut lita ebillty 
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Sans a st<*‘irii 


Cartoonist Debashis Deb sees tremendous potential 
in Sandeep Patil’s book “Sandy Storm” 

0 



“I have made a request to them to take me on the preservation of wild 
life committee. I will only be too obliged and happy If they consider my 
request and appoint me to look after tigers.'* 



“Vishwanath was asked to dress as a fisherman. He came In a typical 
fisherman's iungi, handkerchief on head, and fishing rod. YashMl was 
to be a Tarzan. He was the funniest of them; he came with only leaves 
around his waist, a string tied on his head and a knife tot His hartd. 
Hoger Binny had to wear abikinl; the poor man must have really felt 

awkward. 



“I immediately recovered and 
decided not to lift my bat.” 



“With Kapil at the other end, I had 
decided to slow down but after 
his departure openedi^ and ^ 
when I connected a few, ovev' 

confident.” 
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Champions Trophy Hockey Tournament. ; 

We should have sent 
ajuniorteam 

Instead of not sending a side at all, says Andy O’Brien 

I NDIAN hockey has been in the full contingent of 32 probables (there If the tournament was being held in 
make or break stage ever since the was actuaHy more than 32) have not any other country, then perhaps the 
advent of astroturf and other artificial reported to the coaching camp at NIS chances of withdrawing would have 
surfaces. Now we have lost another Patiala, the preparation of the Indian been less. So much for trying to build 
opportunity of moving ahead. India hockey team has been adversely Kood relations. But the point is; if a 
has withdrawn from the Champions affected. It has therefore been de- cricket side went to Pakistan for the 
Trophy Tournament to be held at cided not to participate in the Cham- sake of diplomacy then what is wrong 

Karachi from 7 to 14 December, pions Trophy.with the unprepared with a hockey side doing the same? 

Agreed, the circumstances were such ,team.' The team could have been sent 

that participating would have been after a two week camp, in place of the 

tough but it was not impossible. The , Fair enough. An unprepared team •^bree week camp. 'Hie best way of 
camp for which around forty probables jwould not have done too well and this tackling the situation would have been 
were to take part, and from among would have affected the morale of the send a team of youngsters. One 
whom the team was to be chosen, was players, which needs so badly to be wonders if the IHF thought of it. 
scheduled to begin at NIS Patiala on 7 boosted. This, then was definitely one ^ would have taken care of the 
November. The find selection was of the reasons for the withdrawal, but diplomatic problem and it would liave 
originally to be held on 1 December was it the only reason? The author- kept intact the morale of the senior 
but was later brought forward to 28 ities probably feared the thought of an team, whatever is left of it. It would 
November. Indian team going out of the country, have given our youngsters some 

The assassination of Mrs. Indira especially to P^istan. The Khalistan much needed international ex- 
Gandhi and the sequence of events demonstrations during hockey match- perience. It would be wrong to think 
thereafter made it impossible for the es at the Olympics earlier this year that losses in Karachi would have had 
players to reach Patiala by 5 Novem- must have been at the back of the adverse affect on our juniors, for 
her. The Indian Hockey F^eration, in mind of the dedsion makers. They they would not have been under any 
a letter to those concerned with the perhaps did not want to be faced with pressure to win. Neither would there 
camp and selectiiHi trial said‘Since the a similar embarrassing situation. ^ **"7 national prestige. 

j Here too the same problems of 
I players not making it to the camp 
* would also have been present. But the 
I juniors should have gone even if it 
meant sending them after a truncated 
two week camp. A camp of this 
duration would have meant that it 
would start in mid-November by 
which time the political situation in the 
country was quite stable. There would 
have been no problems about players 
reaching Patiala, 

But perhaps the IHF didn't want to 
take the trouble. Or perhaps they ^d 
not want to take the risk. Inc%i 
hockey will definitely not gain much by 
the withdrawal fironpthe Champions 
Trophy, though the IHF and' others 
feel so. Any other counting; in similar 
circumstances would definitely have 
sent a junior side. But in India fiiere is 
a tendency to ignore young talent. It is 
only When a hockey playei' makes it 
big that people sit up ana take notice.i^ 
We have tq experiment, for without a ^ 
risk there dan be np gain. 
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Durie nee^s to be a devil 


T his time, Ust year, Jo Dune was 
one of the world’s top six 
womens tennis playeis Now, after 
12 months which have represented a 
lonK nightmare to this popular 24- 
veai old Knstolian she is poised for a 
return to that position 
Jo went some wav towards repair¬ 
ing the damage to her career in the 
Wightman Cup when she beat Bar¬ 
bara Potter and performed well 
enough against Chris Lloyd foe the 
/Vmerican star to breathe a sigh of 
leliet at having overcome her 
My Wightman Cup performances 
have given me a much needed boost,” 
she enthuses Im very optimistic 
about the New South Wales Open 
because the fast grass courts at the 
Sydney club always seem to suit my 
game 

An indication of the slump Jo has 
experienced since the 1983 event is 
that only in the Bntish Closed Cham¬ 
pionship (which she won) and the 
Wimbledon Championships (in which 
she reached the quarter finals) has she 
really justified her status 
What have been the reasons for her 
demise? 

Part of the answer lies in her coach 
Alan Jones’s observations about her 
He suggests that she has failed to 
handle the pressure of being one of 
the "players to beat” on the circuit 
"Basically, Jo is too mce," says the 
pragmatic, brutally honest English¬ 
man, "She worries too much about 
what other people think which, 
although an endearing quality to 
fnends, means that she tends to lack 


the single mmdedness and ruthless¬ 
ness of a number of her major nvals.” 

I do find It hard to be tough 
sometimes,” Jo admits with a self- 
conscious smile "There have been 
days when I have just wanted to be at 
home in Bristol, do some shoppuig 



and just act like an ordinary human 
being ” 

In addition to her personality Jo has 
suffered a recurrence of the back 
trouble which nearly caused her to 
quit the game in l')8() and the 
death ol her father 

That back trouble originally led to 
her undergoing an intricate spinal op 
eration in November 19K0 Doctors 
gave her onlv a 50 50 chance of 
playing tennis again, and it took her 
SIX months to fully lecover bhe had to 
have another operation this summer 

Then, in September, came the big 
gest blow of all that of be r fathei, a 
retired bank manager, committing 
suicide “If It hadn’t been for his 
support, I might never have achieved 
what I have ” she points out, recalling 


• that It was her father who first spotted 
her potential, and coached her. 

Jo IS exceptionally close to her 
mother Diana, and three brothers 
Nigel, Christopher and Stephen She 
often returns to Bristol to visit rela- 
Uves and fnends and remains a keen 
supporter ol the English League Third 
Division football team Bnstol City. 
When not involved in tennis, she 
relaxes thiough the occasional rouna 
of golf, and watching sci fi fflms 
“Believe it or not, I’ve seen 'Stai 
Wars’ five limes ” she lau^s 

“When I’m on the circuit, I try to 
relieve the boredom between matches 
by doing crosswords and reading 
books on historv and politics, the 
subjects which have been of particular 
interest to me since 1 was at school ” 

It’s not difficult to apprei late why Jo 
Dune is so popular among the gene^ 
pubhc 

On court, she moves with a surpns- 
ing grace for someone of her height 
(5ft llV/ins) She speaks softly, wi^ 
the trace of that endeanng West 
countiy accent, and her feminity is 
further emphasised by penetrating 
brown eyes adorned by soft auburn 
hair 

She IS very much the girl next 
dooi ” 

"I am workmg on her personality," 
says Alan Jones, refernng to the fact 
that he often bullies her with the aim 
of biinguig out her well hidden mean, 
aggressive streak 

For the time being, though, it seem 
tliat the kno( ks Jo Dune has taken in 
the last 12 months have done the job. 


Fast Facts 

Ranked No 1 in Britain for 82-83 
Made breakthrough into top 10 in 
Dec 1983 

Defeated Shnver, Rinaldi, and Au¬ 
stin on clay at the 1983 French 
Open 

Was No 1 British junior for 1978 
Coached by Alan Joaes 

i Personal 

I Music, reading and film a(e among 
1, h^ chief interests .Left school in 
the summer of 1976 to pursue 
I lenms career full time .Father, 


John IS a bank manager 

Career 

performance 

1983-84 Season Highlights 
U8 Open Semi-final 
French Open Semi-final 
Australian Open quarter-finai 
Italian Open quarter-final 
German Open (Doubles) Won 
Career Highlights 
US Open SF 1983, 4th Round 
1981 

French Open SF 1983 
Sydney W 1983 


Italian Open OF 1983 
Bnghton RU 1982 
Wimbledon Plate SF 1979 
German indoor Open SF 1980 
US Indoors (Doubles) RU 1984 
Virginia Slims World Cham¬ 
pionship (Doubles) RU 1984 
Stuttgart OF 1981-83 
Eastbourne OF 1983 
Los Angeles OF 1982 
Bntish Hard Courts W 1981 
German Open (Doubles) W 1983 
Mahwah (Doubles) W 1983 
Boston (Doubles) W 1983 
Wightman Cup team 1979, 81-84 
W: Win; SF: semFfinel; OF: 
quarter ffrurt. 

Comp led by Sbevi n bobast an 
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Where journalists fear to tread 

Inside Fortress Lauda 


World racing champion Niki Lauda guards his private life 
so fiercely that he sabotaged a television programme about 
it. But journalist Carole Beckley was invited home to meet 

his wife and two sons 


T he champagne bubbles have pop¬ 
ped, the garlands of floweis have 
faded and Niki I^uda, the newly 
crowned world champion racmg driv¬ 
er, has letumed with his wife to their 
remote villa home 
The prized and hard-earned trophy 
will not have been carried back in 
triumph Niki does not keep any of his 
winner’s (ups He gives every one of 
them away to his mechanics for the 
good work they have done. 

And in their beautiful whitewashed, 
open-plan house in St. Eulalia, Ibiza, 


there is no evidence that it is the 
home of a racing driver There are no 
photographs or newspaper cuttings 
and Niki’s wife, Marlene told me “I 
have never seen a tiophy. Niki is very 
modest and never brings them home.” 

"Of couise 1 am very proud of his 
dcluevements and I’m very happy that 
he has won any race, but it wouldn’t 
have made any difterem e to me if he 
had lost I’rn just happy to see him 
come home.” 

Stunning 35-year-old Marlene, 
dressed m faded jeans and sweatshut. 


her hair piled on top of her head, 
leaped down the stairs to greet me 
Then, as we sat on the balcony 
looking out over the sun-storched 
island, her two children Lucas, five, 
and three year-old Mathias playing 
quietly on then bikes, Marlene told 
me about her hopes and fears for her 
Austnan husband who has already 
signed on for another season of life-or- 
death Grand Prix racing 
"As every rate is fimshed I he to 
myself and say. This is the last one’. 1 
would be so happy if Niki stopped 



NIkl Lauda haa baan dubbad ‘Tha Pox* for Ida cool, oateuMad <MvlnB 



I 


I 

I 

I 

j 
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driving. I hate it. But I liave never 
tried to stop him.” 

"I couW say: ‘Stop driving or I leave 
you’ and of course he would. But I 
want /j/m to stop and not because I’ve 
asked him to. 

*’If he gave it all up because of me I 
would be very proud of myself but 
then he would be sitting at home 
dreaming about it. So I could never do 
that.” 

“For .seven years I have been living 
with the dangers. While he is racing, 1 
am scared. Then when it is over, 1 
relax. It has become part of my life 
now.” 

For the first time in three years, 
Marlene flew with her husband to 
Estoril, Portugal, to watch October’s 
final showdown race for the 1984 
World Championship. It is very un¬ 
usual for Marlene to attend a (Jrand 
Prix. She finds the tension unbearable 
at the circuit and prefers to stay at 
home in Ibiza with her children. 

But Niki asked Marlene to come 
with him because he was sure--'she 
would be celebrating his crowning, for 
the third time, as world champion. 


Marlene said: "I decided to go be¬ 
cause 1 had to be close to him. I was 
verv nervous but I did watch every 
lap.” 

Marlene lit a cigarette and gazed 
out at tlie garden: “When 1 first 
married Niki 1 used to watch eveiy' 
Grand Prix but 1 never enjoyed it. So I 
decided that it would be best if 1 
stayed at home.” 

"I think it is much more frightening 
when you are there. If 1 stay at home 
my mind is on other things and the 
time goes quicker. Also. I think it is 
easier for Niki to concentrate when 
I’m not there.” 

But Marlene did not seem to be a 
handicap for Niki at Estoril. He roared 
over the finishing line in second place, 
after his McLaren team mate Alain 
Prost, winning the world champion 
title overall by the narrowest ever 
mar^n of half a point. 

Niki is admired the world over for 
his courage. The man “who came back 
from the dead” after his near fatal 
crash in Nurburgring in 1976, is still 
proving that he has nerves of steel and 
that he is just as good as he ever was. 


•> 

• ; .-J at 


Marlene went on: “'rhe only time 1, 
was really happy to see Niki on tlte 
circuit was after the accident.” 

“Of course it was a shock for me^; 
but at the same time 1 was very happy> 
to see liim want to drive again without'. 
l)eing scared. 'ITiis was the only thinff' 
that would cure hun—to go back arw,' 
fight his fears.” ' - 

As Marlene lit another Marlboro 
cigarette (Niki drives for the Marlboro 
McLaren team), she relived th»day of 
the tragic accident. “1 was flying to 
(iermany to pick up Niki after the race - 
and as I got into the car that was . 
waiting at the airport. I heard (Mi the 
car radio that there had been an^^ 
accident at the track.” 

“I knew it was him. 1 sensed it. 1 
was so sure 1 shouted aloud: It’s him, 
it’s him!” 

"They told me: No, there are 28 
tither drivers. But I knew it was him." 

“I went straight to the hospital and' 
after three days I was told that he was 
going to die. But I didn’t really belieye 
it. 1 knew he was strong.” 

“1 didn’t think about how horrible he 
looked. I just wanted him to fight...to 
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hve." Marlene’s words faltered and 
she broke down m tears. As she 
walked away, hiding her gnef. she 
whispered: “I don’t want to talk aboirt 
this any minre.” 

Matlras, the spittmg image of his 
father, broke the tension. He had 
found a large tin of powdered choco¬ 
late and buned his bee in the sticky 
mixture. When be emerged, grinning 
from ear to ear. his face and hiur were 
^covered in thick chocolate blobs. 
f Marlene took no notice. Composed 
once again, she said: "1 never talk to 
the chiwen about what Niki is really 
doing. They might watch him race on 
the television but it is something very 
natural for them.” 

“If they see Niki cleaning his helmet 
before a race, they’ll ask: 'Why are 
you doing this?’ But it is not really 
imprtant to them.” 

’’Lucas asked his friend one day if 
his father was a racing driver, too. 
When the boy said that his father was 
a farmer, Lucas just accepted it and it 
was forgotten.” 

Mathias, spruced up with a wet 
flannel, picked up paper and pencils 
4pl began to draw, sprawled on one of 
lie eiei^t couches scattered around 
the m^le floored room 

I asked Marlene wnat it was hke 
when Niki retired from racing for two 
years. She said* “It was bntastic. For 
two years he never talked about 
racing. But because he set up his 
airline, Lauda Air, 1 hardly ever saw 
him. He was always flying around the 
country buyuig pl^es and he spent a 
lot of tune ui the office at Vienna.” 


“But I didn’t have to woiry. We 
started a family and we had a much 
more relaxed way of life.” 

“One day he said to me* ’Let’s go to 
Munich for dumer ’ I suspected that 
■lie wanted to tell me something and I 
jessed that he was gomg to say he 
wanted to race agam.” 

“1 said, aU ngfit but not with my 
blessing. I don’t really know why he 
wanted to start agaui. I mess he was 
just cunous to see how he was after 
two years." 

“I (km’t thmk it was the thnll he was 


mis^ig. But the fact that he has been 
dnvmg smee he was eig^^n meant 
that it was a lot to give up.” 

“Now he IS eiqoying drmng agam 
and he has sign^ a contract with 
McLaren. He never really talks 
t^frtingandifhedoes, it will come hke 
t^.” Marlene clidc«l her fingers. 

“He knows how I feel about hnn 
driving, so he rarely taDaebout it. but 




he did discuss the new contract with 
me.” 

"It’s fenny, but we started a family 
when Ntki wasn’t dnvmg and Niki has 
said a few tunes that he would Uce 
anodier child. 1 told hun that I refuse 
to have any more duldren while he is 
dnvmg.” 

"We had Mathias because he said 


he woidd give up and then he didn’t 
So now I don’t believe turn when he 
says he is gomg to stop ” 

Marlene met Ntki, who has been 
dubbed 'The Fox’ for his cool, calcu- 
bted dnvmg, at her own birthday 
party. , 

She explamed' “He just turned up 
and I saw hun standmg m the door- 
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Stunning 35-yaar*old Marlene Lauda at her home In St. Eulalia 


way. I knew that he was something to 
do with sport, but 1 didn’t know if he 
was a tennis player or what. Then 
soniehody told me he w'as a racing 
driver.” 

"1 liked iiim straight away. He's like 
a little child. He knows exactly what 
he wants, what he likes and what he 
doesn’t like. 1 le’s funny, yes? Once he 
has made up his mind you can't 
convince him to have something else. ” 

Marlene filled up the coffee cups 
and, as the evening drew in, she told 
me alxwit her life on the Mediterra¬ 
nean island. 

She said: "I’m never bored, but 1 
always seem to Ijc waiting for Niki to 
come home. So I spend my time 
looking after the children and I like 
taking photographs.” 

"1 have a dark room where 1 can 
develop iny own black and white 
pfints and my brother is an artist, so 
together we have exhibitions of our 
work. ” 

"I also like watching films and I’m a 
bit of a fanatic. I like to buy pew video 
films all the time and sometimes I 


actually fly to London just to see a 
film.” ■ 

"My other hobby is guessing other 
people’s star signs.” She tried to 
guess mine—and got it wrong. 1 tried 
to guess hers—and did no better. 
Actually she’s a I^o. 

Apart from driving, Niki has de¬ 
veloped a passion for flying and he has 
recently bought himself a Lear jet. 
Marlene said: “He loves to fly and 
although I worry about him driving, I 
never wony when he is flying.” 

“Wien he drives I’m not worried 
about him making a mistake but about 
other things, like in a two-hour race a 
driver could nudge his wing and then 
anything could liappen.” 

“In the air he is alone. He is very 
gixid at flying, very exact, like a 
computer.” 

“When Niki is driving he never 
blames the other drivers if he loses. 
He says it was his fault. He never 
makes excuses, like: ‘Oh it was the 
wind.’ ” 

“When he wins a race he is still very 
calm and he is only excited the day 


afterwards, when he has had time to 
think about it.” 

Niki was supposed to be the sur¬ 
prise guest on the hit TV show 77i/s Is 
Your Life. The compere, Eamonii 
Andrews had intended to pounce on 
Niki after the Estoril race. But the 
world champion found out what was in 
the wind—and vetoed it completely, i 

It was Marlene who spilled thP'^? 
beans. She told me: “Niki is very sR '• 
off the track, and he hates surprise# 
and being the centre of attention. So I 
called him and told him about the 
programme.” 

“He was not very happy so we 
decided between us that it would lie 
best to forget it.” 

Marlene, who use8 to be a model, 
but playS down her marvellous good 
looks, gave me a lift back to town in 
her Land Rover. 

She said: “1, too, like fast cars, but 
the qpads here are so bad I ne^ to 
drive a Land Rover. Niki chooser t(^ 
drive a Mercedes—and to sufferWs^* 
bumps!” • f‘ I 
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, AGRAWAL almost never 

%^inade it to the World Amateur 
Snooker Champimiships at Dublin. 
But destiny had j^eat things in store 
for Omprakash B. Agrawal. 

For not only did he make it to 
Dublin but in his very first appear* 
atK;e, inscribed his name among the 
winners of the M.M. Begg Trophy, 
the first Asian to do so in over two 
decades. 

llie bearded 29 /ear old. Om, had 
ikbitof a problem raising the finance 

his trip. The Billiards and Snooker 
Federation of India (BSFl) was unwill¬ 
ing to help out because Om is not the 
current national champion. M.G. 
Jayaram won the Cochin nationals and 
was sponsored by the BSFI for the 
Dublin event. 

Sws Om: “Initially, I was upset by 
the Federation attitude and angry too. 
But then, with a bttle bit of help from 
my friends at Dadar Club and Garware 
Club, 1 raised the amount needed, 
because I had decided earlier, come 
what may, I was gomg to parbapate in 
the World Championships.” 

“In the fortnight long tournament 
which ended on November 4, the field 
•4s made up of 42 players divided into 
inAr groups,” said Agrawal, “I lost to 
Chris Archer of England, but after 
that I won my next six matches to 
qualify for the quarter finals. 

“Here I ran into Delnn John 
(Wales). After leading by four firames 
to one, inexplicably, I played badly and 
soon the score was four all. It was at 
this crucial stage that I played my best 
in a tight situation to win the ninth 
frame, undoubtedly the toughest 
match of the Championships. 

“In the semis,” continue Om, “I 
played John Wri^t of Engbnd. I was 
alwa^ ahead in me match which I won 
.mmfortably 8-5. Only Welshman Ter- 
-% Parsons stood between me and the 
Vhampionships. Here again, I was 
wading 7-4, when a poor decision 
upset my rhythm and Parsons drew 
level. 


“But all along 1 was coifident I 
could still puD it off and told my frtends 
that 1 woiud win the next four frames 
in a row. And now history has re¬ 
corded my triumph.” , 

Lean and tall. Idee the cue he holds 
in his hands, Om is seriously consider¬ 
ing the merits and demerits of turning 
professional "There is a lot of money 
for the pro,” he continues, ‘%teve 
the worid Snooker pro champ 
DuUiona of pounds. So does 
Jmjmy White." 


Twas a famous win 

Hare^h Munwani on Om Agrawal 



Om Agrawal being greeted by his mother and brother Subhas 


Om first took to snodier when he 
was 17 years old. He was influenced, 
albeit indirectly, by his elder brother 
Subhash Agrav^, currently number 
two in worid billiards. 

Consistency v^s never one of Om’s 
virtues. “Thou^ in 1980 I won the 
Western India Championships beating 
Arvind Savur and Girish Parikh”. 

‘TiH now I never used to prepare 
myself ment^y for a match.” said 
Om, “A bit Oasual you know. At 
Dui^, 1 chang^ this by meditatii^ 
an hour before the match. During this 
period I wcxild thm hard about my 
match, analyse the strength and 
weakness of my opponents besides 
working out my own strategy. This 
helped me to concentrate and I am 
sure was mainlv responsible for my 
triumidi. Mere ability is not inqxir- 
tant, the atmlication has to be there as 
well” 

Wlale Om’s hour of is beaig 
welcomed b]r (me and ^ it means a 
bit more to lus ffunily. "His win is a big 
boost to the game. Not that it needs 


to be proved, but Om’s win further 
reinforces the view that there is a lot 
of potential m this country and all it 
needs is the ri^t opportunities to 
bring it out. 

"Here I must add that both my J 
brother and I received a ^eat deal of 
help from Wilson Jones in the mid- ' 
seventies. Also it’s satisfying to know 
that all the encouragement that my 
femily provided Is finally bearing 
fiuit” said Om. 

Vokaiw somewhat the same reac¬ 
tion is Wilson Jones, who won the 
World Amateur Billiards Cham¬ 
pionships in 1958 and 1964. “To have 
won the Snooker crown in the very 
first attemi^ said Wilson Jones, "is 
creditable. The M.M. Begg has been 
donated by India and for 21 years we 
have been waiting for someone to 
bring it back.” 

Oin has fulfilled that dream by his 
si^did p^rmance. Even before he 
left for Dubhn, Om was supremely 
confidmt«of success and has done 
what he said he would. 



Wills Trophy Amateur Golf 


Royal takes the challenge 


N INETY-NINE teams, were seen 
m the fray at the recent 
Eisenhoyrer Cup-style Wills Trophy 
held at the permanent venue of the 
par-70 ToUygunge Club course. A 
special feature of this amateur golf 
tournament is the combination of sus¬ 
pense, excitement and tension that 
gr^s the teams. There is plenty of 
sun, golf, fun and frolic till the final 
hour. 

This handicap tournament is now 
the country’s largest golfing fiesta 
The generation gap is bridged for the 
duration as inexpenenced rabbits pit 
their skiUs against seasoned seniors 
Ijhe amalgamation of foreign diplo¬ 
mats, visiting businessmen and the 
majority of Indian particmants gives 
the tournament plenty of variety 
This year, there were a number of 
sub-par nett cards but players like 
Rajeev Mohta, Alan Sin^, Gangesh 
and Dipak Khaitan, D S. Dahiya and a 
few others could have done better, 
though Mohta won the uidmdual 
scratch prize with a 149. His two 
rounds were not good enough for par 
cards, because the course is tncky 
with at least four of the holes being 
difficult ones. 

The re-aligned course gets a proper 
dressing prior to the tournament each 
year and during the Wills Trophy—the 




successor of the Dunlop Cup—the 
coui;se played well with mamtenance 
at Its best. The course was attended 
to hurriedly but Uie job was perfectly 
earned out particularly on the greens. 

The fifth hole has a tncky fairway 
with a very narrow ojsening and gol¬ 
fers were never fi'ee firom trouUe, 
especially those who had feeble dnves 
which often landed in the tank. 
Another test of ski]l was the seventh 
par-four ‘dog leg’ which calls for prea- 
sion play. &ores really escalated on 
these two particular holes. 

The 14th and 15th are the Waterloo 
of almost every golfer. Because of the 
long tank on the 14th dnve, golfers 
play safe but m most cases this proved 
costly The 15th is narrow and it was 
here too that players erred due to a 
wall on one side and a tank on the 
other. 

Most teams are formed from the 
aty's golf clubs—^ToUy, Royal Calcut¬ 
ta Golf Club, Ladies Golf Club and 
Fort William besides teams from other 
outstation clubs and abroad. “We’re 
for Golfistan’’ compnsing Royal’s 
Nausher Framjee, Harjivan Singh, 
Amitava Mitter and Subankar Ghosh 
played remarkably well, performing 
even better cm the second round. This 
was when they had to tighten their 
gnp as “Wills Ka Char Yar” loomed 
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Wins Trophy winnm, (from Mt) Nauthor Fram|oo, Amttmm 
Mlttor, Subankar Ghosh and Harjivan Singh 




Putting on tho 12th hola 

dangerously only a shot behind. But 
the Golfistarus (total handicap 51! 
stayed ahead thanks to superior got 
by Harjivan Singh and Framj^ 
Perhaps the greatest compliments 
Singh was that his handicap was re¬ 
duced after his excellent showing ir 
the first round Framjee would luve 
done himself good if he had puttee 
better ui his earlier round while team¬ 
mates Mitter and Ghosh concentrated 
hard on then: ^me to keep the team’s 
hopes alive. Tliey deserved to wm the 
Wills Trophy with a cumulative total of 
419, which was nme strokes ahead of 
the dark horses "V3 Bs” 

The “Char Yar” were positioned 
C(»nfortably after Golfistan but were 
on the ftinge, ready to cash m on a 
misadventure. In the final stages, V3s 
were in a close battle with the Kh^ 
anas but Dev Khurana after a reas^ 
ably good round was the last to exhim 
his d^. His son Ript was already 
sitting pretty for the best junior prize 
vdule 7 handicapper Dev went into the 
final round. He began abysmally, 
dropping seven shots on the ^t hole 
'That was a bad omen for the Khuranas 
and they lost the nftiners-up place to 
V3 Bs by two strokes. 

While the teams Wdl Power, And 
Din^ Willed It, Steel *€’ and Wills 
Ka Char Yar wem the top honours^ in 
thefr respective divisions, Steel ‘D 
finished at the ‘Fag &id’ of the ra(X 
with a nett total of 539. 

SuMumb SMkr Y 


SubhMii Sirckr 
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at Tollygunge Club, ^ 

Calcutta 

Prom 3rd January liBlI 

to 6th January, 1985 

Invitation PRO AM 
on 2nd January, 1985 
(Open to Ladies & Gentlemen) 

Open to Amateurs 
& Professionals/Caddies 

Total Prize 
Purse |ts.60,000/- 

Entries close on 27th December, 1984 

Send Entries to: 

THE TOLLYGUNGE CLUB 

120, Deshapran Sasmal Road, Calcutta*700 033. 


^nsondby 

Vvbrnen lea Limited 
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Young talent on view 


] 


Ra{at Khurana 

T HIS handicap tournament saw 
f<iur leenaRers steal the limelight, 
ail of whom are the pride of Tolly- 
.cunt'e Club. 'Hus club has earned a 
iiputation for producing talented 
ji-iniors, most of whom are indebted to 
‘ ■'ilily Nabi Rasool. The unique part is 
’ ial these juniors display the neces- 
.17 temperament to combat senior 
uiavers as the situation demands. 

■Among the Totlygunge Club’s pro- 
II ges are young Vandana Agarwal and 
j^l.iyura Malkani. The former won the 
-H<iies Trophy for the best scratch 
fcore over 36 holes, while the latter 
fcok home the cup for the best nett 
I Dial. 

Ladies gross winner 17-year-oId 
N'andana Agarwal of l^reto House 
'vas formerly a rider at Tolly but took 
I" the game two and a half years ago. 
•A nine handicapper. she brought in a 
first round nett card of 68 which 
forced the committee to refluce her 
liandicap. She also beat Maureen Wal¬ 
lis for the gross prize with 157. 
Vandana, whose forte is her drive, 
credits her play to a areat extent to 
Rasool, adding that she is now 
T$*ng under Brandon De Souza. 
Tourteen-year-oW Mayura Malkani 



















Mayura Malkani 

was also trained by Kasool. “It ail 
.began when there was a ladies' 
coaching clinic last year. It was then 
that I started to take the game 
seriously. At that stage, 1 was a 36 
handicapper.” She now plays with a 16 
handicap. 

Mayura was keen on riding and 
basketball but she sacrificed every¬ 
thing when she saw that she was 
doing far better at golfl Her stance is 





Vandana Agarwal 


; 


indrain Bhalotia 

her trump card though she is trying to 
impro"e her drives, putts and 
approach shots. 

Indrajit Bhalotia and Rajat Khurana 
also displayed the necessary aptitude. 
Indrsgit look the Wills Trophy for the 
best individual nett score over 36 
holes. Rajat, also had an identical 
score of 135, but Indrajit got the 
award for his better performance on 
the back nine card. Rajat, howtwer, 
did not go empty handed. The spon¬ 
sors awarded him a special prize, the 
junior Wills Trophy. 

Indrajit and Rajat, both twelve- 
year-olds are 21 hsmdicappers. A stu¬ 
dent of the Assembly of God Church 
School, Indrajit’s putting and chipping 
came naturally. “I played in two Dun¬ 
lop Cups and now the Wills Trophy. I 
won the Tolly Junior Golf title in 
1983,” stated Indrajit. 

R^at Khurana, a student of St. 
Xavier’s, took to golf two years ago 
and has received ptenty of encourage¬ 
ment from his father. Young Rajat 
tries to find the time to play golf three 
times a week and hopes to perfect his 
appitiach shots. 

• • 

Subhwh Sarcar 
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Dl0i^ Maradona, the 
Argantinlan aoccar atar 
currantly playing for 
Napoli, atumolaa aa ho la 
tackled by an Avellino 
player during a firat 
divfaion match in Italy 
which ended goalleaa 


The Spaniah team of 
Joae Maria Canizarea 
(left) and Uoae Rivero 
hold the cup they won at 
the Slat World Cup Golf 
tournament at Rome. 
Thia vraa Spain’a fourth 
win In eight appearancea 
Canizarea aiao won the 
Individual trophy 









Ivan Lendl hoktaeloftthe 
Antwerp Dtamonda Cup 
after he won the 
European Championa' 
championahipat 
Antwerp. The hophy la a 
llfe-aize racquet made of 
alx kiloa of gold atudded 
with 1350 diamonda and 
coats a million dollars 

Japan’s Kaori 
Yamaguchi beat EdHh 
Horvat (on floor) to win 
the gold medal in the 52 
kg class of the World 
Womens’ Judo 
Championships at 
Vienna 


All photographs by 
Associated Press 
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Barrackpore Moto-cross 


Cross purposes on the track 

Pradeep Paul previews the first National Moto-cross 
Grand Prix 'M at the Army Stadium, Barrackpore 


C OM¬ 
ING 


of any form of 
sport, motor racing lovers 
are m for quite a treat 
this Sunday (9 December) The Cal- 
(utta Motor Sports Club is trying its 
hand at an entirely new form of motor 
sport 'Phe first National Moto-cross 
(jrand Pnx ’84 is being held at the 
Army Stadium, Barrackpore and will 
introduce a very different type of 
vehicular competition and entertain¬ 
ment to the city 

Ihe miclunes and the track are 
ijiiite different from what we are used 
to at pitvious (jrand I’nx meets and 
those exp<(ting the same type of 
m<Aoi racing are going to be dis¬ 
appointed But moto cross is a very 
c apable substitute tor excitement and, 
in tact IS gaming on track racmg for 
popularity the woild over Moto- 
cioss or scrambling, is the sport of 
motorcycle racing over a defined 
course of rough terrain involvmg 
jumps t limbs descents, adverse 
cambers and similar nding obstacles 

(lOing back into the origin of moto- 
cioss there is an erroneous belief 
among the majority ot its followers 
that the sport originated in Belgium 
and hiance in 1946 But th<it is not so 
Ihe s|H)it actually ongmated in Bri¬ 
tain It C aniberly, Surrey as far back 
as in 1921 It was then called scramb¬ 
ling 

llie Britishers kept scrambimg at 
amateur and club levels and, only in 
1946 did thev mlroduce the sport to 
buropc 1 his was the turning point for 
the spoit and with the contmental 
ptomoteis turning it mto a flourishing 
sport the leccipts were soaring The 
cncoui aging response and the money 
involved templed most of the riders to 
turn professional 

1 he enormous success of the«sport 
saw the introduction of the i^Moto 


Cross des Nations m 1947 Ihis was 
an international team event which 
gamed m popularity with each passing 
year By 1952, an mdividual rider’s 
championship had emeiged and the 
contestants toie their way aiound the 
dirt track on speciallv modified 
machines 

Ihe nders of that eta used heavy 
machines like 500 cc Matchless oi 
BSAs There were Belgian machines 
like the FN and Sarolea which weie 
popular with nders But later on these 
were replaced by lighter two stroke 
bikes‘displacmg upto 100 cc Ihese 
«ire built on the lines of much lightci 
bikes like the 250 cc and aie much 
easier to handle Leaders in this line of 
production were Husqvarna of 
Sweden With the nders gettmg mui h 
more agile machmes, tnc moto cross 
standard unproved tremcndouslv I he 
evei watchful Japanese moved in by 
1968 and since then, the woild of 
moto cross has never bet n the same 
The four Japanese motoi syndicates 





Moto-crou is ths sport of 
motoreyeis rseing ovor s dsllnsd 
courss of rough torrsln 


produced bikes which were half th 
weight of their continental countt 
parts liad much inoie effective su-- 
pension to take the rough tiack cond 
tions and diastiiallv tut niiintenaiu 
time Presently Ihe woild of mob 
(loss is flooded with mat hints whu 
vie with eath otlui loi tvi n hight 
achievements Htinda ) iiniha ‘^ii/i. 
ki and k iw isaki all havi supcib repu 
sentativcs which iit hiiikd iioundb 
most top class moto 11 osseis th 
woild ovei Howevci sonic of th 
nders do prcit r the tiplions that ai 
competing with tin ncsii Japanes 
monopolv Iluskv as HiisqvaiTi .1 r 
popularly called—is i mint hi retko 
with as arc Can Ain KIM an. 
Maico 

Most of Ihc comptlitiois at th< 
National Moto cross will howtvei bt 
using Indian motoicyclcs It will be 
quite interesting lo ste oui Vt7dis 
Raidoots and I nficlds t opc with t ondi 
lions that make evtn Iht lipintst 
bikes toll 

Ihcic will be iidcis Lommi> in fioii 
ditferciit parts of Intlii Ihcse ritlti" 
will b( coming as tt inis horn I'lci 
respective motoi sport thibs iht 
local competitors arc still vciv 
apprehensive about whit thev will be 
eniounteimg and au vtf to get mte 
full swing with the modititafioiis tha 
are vital foi moto cioss 

As this IS then tusi task ot the 
type ol lacing, the Cakutt.i Motoi 
Spoits Club are hav mg a try mg time tr 
get dll the arrangementb completed 
The tiack, almost all dirt and a little 
tdimac as many will rciriembei is 
being renovated to suit the nders 

An added attraction is a Motoi Cat 
Gymkhana or Auto Crqss which wil' 
feature four wheelers tivmg out 
slightly tolled down vmsioiis of the 
actual thmg 

With about a do/c n i icc s on the 
cards, excitement will lx iiiamtaincc 
at fcvei flitch bo, with just a lew dav s 
to race day, the action is slowl/ 
moving from the offit es of CMSC t* 
the track at Barrackpore 
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CURKX/SLYENOUGH. HE VK4S IN 
HISEARLYDAYSA WICKETKEEPER 
CUM BATSMAN IN FACT WHEN HE 
FIRST TOURED ENGLAND IN 1957, HE 
HAD NEVER TAKEN A SINGLE WICKET 


mOLEY tmmELD HAU 

CONSIDERED BY MANY THE IXAL ^ 
RIGHT-ARM-FASTBOWLER. HE WAS A 
FEARSOME PROSPECT. ESPEO^^ 
INPAfTTNERSHIP WITHCHAm.lE GRIF¬ 
FITH A MUSCULAR SIX-FOOT TWO 
imn MAN WITH A CLASSIC ACnW 
AND A GOOD TEMPER, HALL WASM 
AESTHETIC .X)Y TO THE SPECTATOR 
BUT AN INTIMIDATING SIGHT TO A 
WAITING BATSMM HE BOWLED AS 
THOUGH HE MEANT TO TAKE A WICK¬ 
ET WITH EVERY DELIVERY. HIS SPEED 
WAS MEASURED AT 91MPH HE 10(X< 
192 WICKETS IN TEST CRICKET AT AN 
AVERAGE OF26 38 




■ ♦ 





SENT IN THE BARBADOS PARLIAMENT 
AND IS THE MANAGER OF THE PRE¬ 
SENT WEST INCXAN TEST SIDE CONSI 
DERED THE BEST SIDE EVER TO PLAY 
TEST CRICKET GIVEN THE OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY. HALL IN STILL NOT BEYOND 
LIMPING UP TO THE STUMPS WITH A 
NEW BALL IN HIS HANDS. GERMAN 
GOITRE UP IN FRONT AND THE LIGHT 
OF BATHE IN HIS EYES 


f- 



jT , ^ -- 



NIuMralions Subrita Qangopidhyty 
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Nov*i!nb«r Hie 

Indian under-25s 
crush England to a humiliat¬ 
ing innings defeat m a 
tlu-ec-day match at Ahme- 
d.ibad 

The draw of stumps on the 
fourth day of the first Test 
between Pakistan and New 
Zealand finds Pakistan at 
153 for four in their second 
innings. 

The West Indies suffer a 
blow to their over-inflated 
ego as New South Wales 
pull off a 71-run win over 
them in a four-day match at 
Sydney. 

Mohun Bagan gets one 
over their arch-nvals East 
Bengal as they win the 
Durand Cup with Bidesh 
Bose sconng the malch- 
wuiner. 

NovttmiMir 

Pakistan beat New 
Zealand by six wickets to 
win the first lest at La¬ 
hore. Left arm spinner, 
Iqbal Qasim is named ‘man 
of the match' for match 
figures of eight for 106. 


Anatoly Karpov and Gary 
Kasparov play to yet 



another draw as Uie 25th 
game ends in a draw after 
the 21st move. Karpov is 
leadmg 4-0 in the contest 
for world championship m 
chess. 

November 

Graeme Fowler 
gets a hundred and Tim 
Robinson is unbeaten on 92 
as England amass 231 for 
the loss of one wicket at 
the end of the first day’s 
play in a four-day match 
against West Zone. 

Khaosai Galaxy of Thailand 
outpunches Eusebio Espin¬ 
al of Dominican Republic to 
capture the World Boxing 
Association junior bantam¬ 
weight title in a bout at 
Bangkok. 

November The 

second day of the 
match between England 
and West Zone finds West 
Zone at 66 for one after 
England had declared their 
first innings closed at 458 
for three. 

Jeremy Coney and Jeff 
Crowe of New Zealand win 
a double-wicket tourna¬ 
ment at Lahore beating the 
Pakistani duo of Wasun 




Raja and Qasim Omer by 
SIX runs m the final. 

November Au¬ 
stralia are bundled 
out for a paltry 175 as the 
West Indian speedsters run 
amok at the Bnsbane 
Cricket Ground on the first 
day of the second Test. 

Joel Gamer (4/67) and 
Courtney Walsh (3/55) do 
the mam damage. At draw 
of stumps, West Indies are 
65 for the loss of Haynes’ 
wicket. 

Pakistan scrape past New 
Zealand by five runs in the 
one-day international at 
Faisalabad. This gives the 
Pakistanis a 2-0 lead m the 
four-game senes. 

Hie third day’s play of the 
game between England and 
West Zone crawls to the 
mevitable draw with Dilip 
Vengsarkar providing some 
sparkle with an unbeaten 
158. 

November The 

West Indian bats¬ 
men compliment their bow¬ 
lers as they take full advan¬ 
tage of the low Australian 
score to score a quick 396 
for the loss of six wickets. 



Clive Lloyd and Richie 
Richardson score a century 
apiece. 

West Zone and England 
draw their match as Eng¬ 
land lose seven wickets for 
138 Vengsarkar scores 
200 n.o to declare his 
team’s innings close3 at 
39.1 for seven. 

Ivan Lendl makes a com¬ 
eback to beat Paul 
McNarnee 3-6, 6-1, 6-4 and 
enter the final of $10,000 
Rio International Challenge 
tennis tournament. In the 
other semi final. Mats 
Wilander edges his way 
past Pat Cash 7-5, 4-6, 6-4. 

Novembvr West 
Indies score 424 m 
then first innings and agam 
maul the Australians in 
their second innmgs. 

Mu hael Holding takes 
three for 50 to reduce Au¬ 
stralia to 134 for five. 

The first day of the second 
Test Between Pakistan and 
New Zealand at Hyderabad 
finds John Reid (101 n.o.) 
playing a stellar role in res¬ 
cuing the Kiwis from 88 for 
four to 238 for seven at 
stumps._ 










Try this for site.... Frtnch tabto ttnnls playors Jacques Sacratin Oaft) and Vincent Purfcart are ail 
concentraupn at a mini table tennia parformance at Lucerne, Switzerland 
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The first four-minute miie 

Plan that was hatched in a teashop 


R oger bannister’s name 

goes down in history as the first 
man to run a mile in four minutes. 
Other rimners have run faster times 
and cracked the four-minute barrier 
4^re often. 

r His beating of the four-minute tune 
tame as no accident. It could almost 
be said that one of his major objectives 
m running was to achieve this very 
aim. 

The first four-minute nule was plan¬ 
ned by four men sitting over a cup of 
tea at a teashop m Sloane Square, 
London, m April 1954. 

The four: Bannister, then a 22- 
year-old student, Chris Chataway, la¬ 
ter to make another name as a politi¬ 
cian, Chns Brasher, the gold-medal 
wuinmg Olympic steeple-chaser, and 
Franz Stampfl, the Austrian-bom 
coach. 

Stampfl asked Brasher to be the 
^comaker m the first two laps. Chat- 
dway was designated to lead in the 
third lap. After that, it was Banmster 
agamst the clock. 

Another Englishman, Sydney 
Wooderson, held the world mile re¬ 
cord for eight years. His time, set up 
m 1937, was 4 minutes 6.4 seconds. 

In 19^ two Swedish runners, An^ 
Anderson and Gunder Hagg, cut the 
record to 4 minutes 1.3 seconds. 
Amazingly, no one had been able to 
knock off those remaining 1.3 
seconds. 

Th* competitor 

In 1952 the Australian runner John 
Landy produced a time of 4 minutes 
2.1 seconds and an American, Wes 
Santee, ran a mile in 4 minutes 1.8 
seconds. 

Realizing that there was insufficient 
talent in Australia to push him, Isndy 
toured Europe in an effort to beat the 
Tiagicai four-minute barrier. He came 
close several times. 

Baimistar knew he had little time to 
spare. The Sloane Square conference 
draded that May 6, at UDey Road, 
Oxford, should be the time and place 
!or the attempt 

When May 6 dawned, tl» plotters 

I 


ROGER BANNISTER 
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were disturbed to find that it was a 
windy day. A strong wind could chp 
seconds off the time. 

Bannister travelled fi^m London 
with his coach, Stampfl, who did his 
best to convince hun that he was 
capable of fulfilling his ambiticm. 

The newspapers and TV had heard 
about the attempt and were in attend¬ 
ance at Iffley Road in strength. This 
meant more pressure on the tall, 
strained-looking Bannister. 

If he didn’t break the record there 
would be an avalanche of ‘Bannister 
fails’ stories. 

The wind seemed to mcrease in 
strength, but when the starting gun 
went at 6 pm precisely, the flags 
around the ground went limp. The 
wind had dropped. 

As planned. Brasher took the lead 
and finished the first lap in a shade 
under 60 seconds. Bannister, dose up 
behind him, kept shouting 'faster, 
faster.’ 

The BCtMCiUlC 

Brasher still led at the end of the 
second lap. TTie time: just under two 
minutes—-ri^t on sct^ule. _ 

The plan had been retdsed sli^tly. StiVt OtllltS 


Brasher had to stay out m firont for 
another 220 yards. He was whack¬ 
ed... but kept going. 

When he fell back, near to exhaus¬ 
tion, Chataway took over. At tus heels 
came Banmster, showing no signs of 
stress. 

The last lap was punishing. Bannis¬ 
ter rushed past Chataway. Now it was 
his will-power fitting the dock and 
the conditions. His white face was 
contorted, but he seemed to acceler¬ 
ate as he approached the finishing line. 

The announcer mtoned: Tirst, 
number 47, R.G. Bannister, Exeter 
and Merton Colleges, representing 
the AAA, with a time which is a new 
meeting record and which, subject to 
ratification, will be a new En^^sh 
Native, British national, British All- 
Comers, European, British Empire, 
and World record.' 

Bannister’s time was 3 minutes, 
59.4 seconds. His fame was now 
assured for as long as men value 
athletic feats. 

Forty-six days later, Landy broke 
Banmster's record. It hadn’t lasted 
Irnig but no one worried. Bannister 
was first! 

Banmster be^^ running when he 
was 12. He won a cross country race 
to prove to the other boys that he 
wasn’t a pale-faced nonentity. He was 
thought of as a swot. 

His running career was interrupted 
until he went to Oxford, where he 
won a Blue for athletics. A student of 
medicine, he found that he had the 
ability to come suddenly to life near 
the end of races in which he had 
appeared to be exhausted ilnd flash 
past the opposition as though they 
weren’t there. 

But he hadn’t finished wth Sport. 
His work as chairman of the British 
sports Cmindl eventually earned him 
a well-deserved knighthood. 
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Soccer Scandal 

Caught red-handed 

T remors m Belgium. Some of 
the country’s leading soccer clubs 
have been rocked by a massive scan¬ 
dal. Anderlecht, the Belfpan League 
leaders have been ordered to pay 42 
million francs (£590,000) m back taxes 
and fines for tax fraud. It has been 
alleged that Anderlecht altered trans¬ 
fer returns by exaggerating the purch¬ 
ase fees for players and minimizing 
the amounts received for players sold. 
The cash balance which resulted from 
altering accounts went into a Swiss 
bank account and was allegedly used 
to pay bonuses to Anderlecht players. 

Anderlecht indulged in this dirty 
pracbce m February this year and 
they were not alone. Several other 
top clubs followed suit and there was a 
deep-rooted conspiracy to hoodwink 
the tax authorities. 

Initially, it seemed that the govern¬ 
ment was reluctant to take action. But 
the reluctance was misleading. The 
authorities were only lymg in ambush 
marking time fur the nght moment to 
strike. 

They did a good job. Most of the big 
shots involved were caught red- 
handed and duly prosecuted. Jef Ju- 
rion, a former Belgian International 
was arrested; so was Edwards Won- 
ters, a renowned banker, and chair¬ 
man of the board of FC Antwerp. One 
can well visualise that for some tune 
the game itself will take a back seat 
and scandals will hold centrestage. 

Who wins? 

A prestige issue 

C HRIS TAVARE is in no-man’s 
land. Chances are remote that he 
will get any support from the coun¬ 
try’s cricketmg fraternity ui his effort 
to release himself from the contract 
he has with Kent. The Cncketer’s 
Association, who Tavare thought, 
would take up his case, has spelt out 
their stand m no uncertain terms. 

The secretary of the Association, 
Jack Bannister has said; “We have yet 
to support anyone who wishes to 
break a contract. A player cannot 
communicate with another club when 
under contract, so it is difficult to see 
which way Tavare will turn. ’’ , 

It all started when, in SeptemM^r, 


the Kent County authorities abruptly 
removed Tavare as captain after only 
two years. It is understandable that 
Tavare should want to quit and one 
could hardly foresee anybody standing 
ui his way, especially when one re¬ 
membered the quiet departure of De- 
nness in similar cu'cumstances some 
years back. The only difference prob¬ 
ably IS that Denness was then nearly 
36 and approaching the end of his 
career, while Tavare is 30, the age at 
which, says Colin Cowdrey, an Eng¬ 
land batsman is at his peak. 

The Kent authorities are optimistic 
that Tavare would stay, despite the 
treatment that has been meted out to 
him. They aie banking on the fact that 
Tavare owes his cncketuig education 
to Kent and there are people who can 
persuade him not to quit. 

For instance, Colin Page. Kent’s 
director of coaching. Tavare grew up 
as a cncketer under his close scrutiny 
and the County authorities are relying 
on his influence dunging Tavare's 
mind. They have also made an offer of 
a fresh four-year contract on theu" top 
salary scale. 

But Tavare does not seem to be 
impressed, although there has been 
talk m certain quarters close to the 
hero of our story, that Tavare has 
started thinking anew. 

Let’s see who wins. Tavare or 
Kent, the proudest of the cncketuig 
counties in England. 




Chris Tavars: no«isn*s lantf 


Good times 

Money pours in 

B onanza for the En^nd soccer 
clubs. The Football Association 
has decided to pay them £4(X) a match 
for each player who turns out for 
England. In the past the clubs col¬ 
lected £750 per player. That was m 
1982. But the scheme proved so 
costly that the FA could not afford to 
make any further payment m the past ^ 
two years. 

But now they are seeing better 
days again. The FA Secretary Ted 
Croker said, “Profits from uitemation- 
al matches are now regrettably low, 
but the success of the England team 
means that we can expect higher 
gates in future. We have had such 
good cooperation'from the clubs m 
recent years that we are making this 
gesture ui return.’’ 

'The new payment scheme wJl be 
launched during England’s World Cup 
qualifying match against N Ire land 

Pressure 

Tactics 

At whose expense? 

W HAT IS more unportant—money 
or the health of the participants? 
Over the last few weeks, this question 
has been tormentmg the International 
Olympic Committee. Tremendous 
pressure has been put on them by the 
three mam American television net¬ 
works, who are to telecast the 1988 
Seoul Games, to hold some of the 
major events accordmg to them con¬ 
venience. They even ^eatened to 
reduce them bids for television rif^ts > 
by 40 per cent unless the organisers 
agreed to hold athlet cs, swimmmg 
and gymiwsticb final' -a^ m the day. 

llie winner of the i^t to broadcast 
the Olympics in the was ex¬ 
pected to offer at least $500 million, 
but the top bid could now be as low as 
$300 million, unless the finals are 
timed to suit Ameiicsih viewers. 

But the IOC is not likely to gjve in 
easily, one clear indication of which 
was the Ixief comment that came from 
their director Mon^ue BerliOux: 

“There is no question of ruining the 
heaftb of the omqietitors’’. It seems ^ 
the mmeyed TV barons of the US w^- 
not have their way this time. ^ 
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^11 For One 

LONDON' Trainee sohator Nicole Carr made her first 
appearance m an aU male rugby match and said it would be 
her last Her moment of glory came at the end of the 
match with a sprint down the wing bide The 5ft 2in 
blonde was prevented from scoring because the entire 
male opposition raced to tackle her* 

Off-Side! 

NEW YORK Overheard after a Varsity Baseball match 
‘Our coach can really bring out the best in the team Too 
bad It’s always the other team ” 

^ Jog A Day... 

BOMBAY While the rest of us sit, stand and mo.in over 
the higlt pnie and poor quabty of milk, a distinguished film 
maker prefers to take things in his stnde as he jogs from 


57 

his home to the milk booth and back each morning, to 
collect fus quota, dressed in vest and shorts, and Carrying 
the overpriced milk bottles 

Speed Sans Accuracy 

COLOfiNE Hans Brui kner was a fast foi ward but could 
never manage to score Necerthcless he fant led himself 
After a certain senu final encountei when he'd failed to 
score for the fifth time, the team manager cum coiu h 
decided it was time for a reprimand cum put down 
"You shiKJt like lightning”, said he to the cone cited 
forwaid 

“You mean I’m fast''” said Hans looking pleasc'd at the 
(ompliment 

‘No, ” retorted the c oach, driK ‘I mean \ou nc\ei strike 
twice in the same place 

Bami* Talli* 
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Crossword 

Mudai 


Quiz Brtoge 

Ran|t Ghosh Bons Srhapiro 



ACROSS 


1 Bob Lutz and? An oft-quoted tennis 
pair (4,5) 

5 Shavers in boxing and McCormick in 
cricket (5) 

7 Swimming Champion at Montreal 
stutters towards the end (5) 

10 Winrrar of the Wimbledon thnce suc¬ 
cessively in the Thirties (1,1.5) 

11 England bowler against Oie West 
indliBs last summer suggests that he 
IS not old (5) 

13 Indoor game IS'masculine'in the 
middle (5) 

14 English soccer coach begins With a 
•rug’(4.5) 


DOWN 


2 One of the biggest attractions at any 
athletics meet (4) 

3 Irretnevable position in chess (9) 

4 Danish import into County cricket 
gets a‘perfect score In the middle 


(9) 

6 If Test matches are to be What they 
are at Faisalabad, then they would 
be? (2,3) 

8 A cncketing Hadlee, but not Richard 


9 k cricketing break, which could be 
^ngerous (3) 

12 OM^ions for English soccer side 
rair United (4) 


Jo 


Enelltflt; 14 Good: 13-12, Fair; 


QUESTIONS 

1 The same eleven cricketers repre¬ 
sented a country in each of the 
matches of a five-Test series 
Which was the country and what 
was the series? 

2 When, for the first time in Test 
cnckei did a batsman score a 
hundred in each innings of a match 
? 

3 Which bowler took four wickets in 
five balls (including the hat-tnck) In 
his debut Test 7 

4 Who IS the only regular wicket¬ 
keeper to have scored 50 or more 
runs in each innings of his debut 
Test? 

5 Who IS the only cricketer to have 
scored two not out Innings over 50 
m his debut Test? 

6 Identify the cncketer who scored a 
hundred in his first Test match, two 
separate hundreds in his third and a 
double hundred in his fourth 

ANSWERS 

1 South Afnca Senes against Eng¬ 
land. 1905-06 

2 In the fifth and final Test against 
England in 1909 W Bardsleyof 
Australia hit 136 and 130 

3 M J C Allom of England (5/38) in 
the 1 St Test against New Zealand in 

1929- 30 

4 Ollawar Hussain of India who on his 
first appearance scored 59 and 57 
in the 2nd Test against England in 
Calcutta, 1933 

5 GC Grant, West Indies captain, in 
the 1 st Test against Australia, 

1930- 31 He scored 53 no and 71 
no 

6 George Headley of West Indies, the 
scores being 176,114and 112, and 
223 in the 1 St, 3rd and 4th Tests 
against England, 1929-30 


SOLUTIONS m 


nnaaEiciEi 

□I a 

aaaia naaa 
a anaaa la 
a a a a 
aaoiaa naasia 
a a a a 
a aaaaa a 
aaoa anaa 
a n 
anaanan 


Some suit combinations do not give rise 
to deceptive play in the normal sense, 
but can still be played for psychologica 
advantage In an article by the Frenci' 
expert Claude Oelmouly I was at firs, 
baffled to see * 

AQ542 

K63 

Apart from the elementary point tha 
in some circumstances it might be nigh' 
to duck the second round what else car 
be 3aid7 

There is a valid answer one that hac 
not occurred to me If either In a suit 
contract or at no trumps you play briskly 
low to the queen, back to the king, ther 
to the ace East will know that the suit is 
solid and will organise his discards or 
that basis But if you 'finesse' the 
queen cash the ace and play a thirc 
round from dummy East with a double¬ 
ton will think that his partner has length 
and this may affect his play At nc 
trumps he may make an informative 
discard This position is fairly wel 
known 

KJ10X 

AQx 

If in a suit contract you are hoping tc 
obtain a discard on the fourth round it 
may be a good move to begin With ace 
low to the king then the jack from 
dummy If East has the doubleton he 
may misread the position and fait to ruff 

Much has been wntten about this 
combination 

A943 

KQ5 

if you play off the king and queen, and 
East plays the jack or 10 on the second 
round, the odds favour a finesse of the 
9 (This IS in accordance with the princi¬ 
ple of restricted choice) However, you 
can do a little better by making the first 
play from dummy Now a defender with 
J10x may blithely play the jack or 10, he 
would not do this with a doublelon 

There are many vaneties of this com¬ 
bination 

K42 

A1098 

The 10 from hand is best if West 
doesnt give this a look, go up with the 
king and plan to finesse twice against 
East 

This week’s quiz: If East rather than 
West IS likely to be short In the suit, how 
do you play this combination 
KJ53» 

043 

Answer: the normal play is low to the 
lack and low to the king so that if West 
has Ax his ace will beat the air, but if 
East IS likely to be short, queen from 
hand is bust, because West will haw to 
win with AlOxx and you wiH have more 
time and control > ^ 








How lodex 
twice-a-day is 
twice as effective 


f 


: '% 


Pam, alas, i§i part of our lives. 
backaches, sprained anides, 
staff joints. And u^en there’s pain, 
you reach for lodex But wait a 
minute Are you really getting the 
most out of your lodex by using it 
only once — wrfien the pain starts’ 

Doctors recommend that you 
use lodex twice a day as long as 
the pain lasts — and fcxr a couple of 
days more. Because pain is only a 
symptom The real cause is tissue 
tniury When you use lodex in the 




morning and again at night, 
massaging it until it disappears 
Into the skin, you give its ingredients 
a chance to really work Mediyi 
salicylate to relieve the pain 
Iodine to penetrate and heal the 
injured tissues Tty the lodex 
Twice A-Day Programme and you’ll 
be back in action twice as fast' 


the rub that heals 
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Fdtaudi reviews the 
openiiifi of the 
tive-Test battle 






A 



Bestselling author 
Michael Mewshaw 
explains that pro 
tennis has its own 
off-court *^afla’* 
and strongarm 
tactics 



End oi Round One 








Siva, the 
tormentor 
of the 
tourists, 
exposed 
their dislike 
for leg spin 




stop bad breath. Hght tooth decay. 



Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 


Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives your family clean, fresh breath,strong healthy teeth. 
That’s the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 


This IS how Colgate s trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush 






Bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between teetti causing 
bad breath and tooth decay 

Colgate s unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
odour-causing food particles 
and decay causing bactena 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives you clean fresh breath 
and strong healthy teeth 


Make sure your family brushes ^'ith 
Colgate after every meal ^ 

Stop bad breath fight tooth dw^ay 
Qive them the Colgate Ring of Confidence 
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Zaheer 

Zigzags 

I HAVE a lot to sa\ ti garri iit,' ti' 
interview with /ahei i Abb i ii i 
tissue of Nov cinlii. t I ‘h | 

When/ahiti savs Ihit ilu ' \<i • 
stronger side lu incansil bn i m 
any team on earth is stroiipi i u fr 11 
two umpires otliu Umg withrii i\ 
sense of ncutralitv 

As regards olht r ls'^ueb / i’k 
A bbas prefetted to n mam -.lU 11 
1 would like Zaheer not to bt i h\ pot 
nte Eveijbodykno'vsliow 1 t i 
aged to gather runs in tin Ik ( mu 
and always fails nns< i ibK uii 1 11 iv u 
sod 

Doesn’t evervlKidv nyt i 

ARTA MISUK \ 

Luttatk 

Neglected East 

KLDOStothi Indi in M kiiii loi 
ihoosing sonic III thr pi<iin 'ni 
ants like A/haruddiii Ir bn kii iiu 
Sivaramaknshna wIkj ■'lioiild h/11 il i 
lamp of <>01 ((s ioi (lulia 

Hut, rmcc ngaai (Ikhwi i u\ 
fate from the f dsi/out 1' 
cricket in hast /oik isiiltp'i in 
cntKetmBangldi si whoh i i 
yet atquirtd 1 1 st st it is till 11 \ 

1 think th.i( Avi t k Mili^ sb( nib 
giv en a t hance 
AKOOPblNlIA 
5a/f Lake 

Rarity Required 

ISTRONGl V licltliattlu (I ii 
ters between India and I'lkisi m 
should be as rare is possible is i bt 
spectators interests ait on tin vi i 
and more so because ot unipii nj 
controversies 

So, 1 suggest that sjj »riinp tu s v it i 
Pakistan should be snapix d ii it isi 
for the near futute 

It IS sincerely requt stc d that c u 
Sports Ministry should st riousK on 
sider the matter 
hN.ANAN7H\hRi^H\ W 
Bangalore 

Objection 

DEARSir Dear Sir Ve^ mi i iin 
repeating niv self And so is S/joi i 
sworid 

I am referring to the profile of 
Lester Piggott wiitten av \our»c i 
respondent Mr Adi Davar I remt *ii 


li H idiig I uiiiilai i^ioliJc ft veil the 
pliotoii ipt, >i rigi.»if vv.is the saint * 
0 III '111 t V(al^ i(..obv \shisKtv 
11 1 f niv (hull' diftf ii 11 in Iht two 
II 'll K , w I tfi il (lu {i(t< I out said a 
liillt nil It iboiit lilt gnat I I'tci s 
‘■til I -> « win 

1 il I \ < iWli ivt 1 hi n 

I u 111 V 1 >1 i til 11 S/K /( V Olid 
n’fi 1 1 1 il liioii* I I mg-’ (n i’- 

Vli 1' I ii 1 111 ' I toi A'.his 

I \ 

I I I I r I u 11 f V\iii t 111 
IV 'til i.u in i< 11 il ■’ 

,\l 'll ' Wi Kff 

'tt * 'irtjilitM 

I \ " I ti rhi ft ti t!) I' 

I 11 I n inf. ( nrh i a t 

I 1 il iiK It luinn 111 

, I ->11 I/I I <1 t 1| illttU ' 

1< V 1 1 , •( I t iHovv III 'o 11 
I ' It o Itt I ilioi 
I ' uli 

I I < I I It tbt III nv 
’ 1 1 lit III I >n }' ( coil bv 

I i t tt It in Iht 
I > ' It I l I'll 

i . » H ' dll i it 

d 11 111 I 1111 I 'Vi Ml III It 

I Ilf Ip’ 111’' ; 1 till I t 

1 lit I II il 1 t * Il il 

0 Mil I i (l lit ' 

( W I t u Iv I I 

I 11 ■ I I 111 11 I I 

f lu t I 11 I / ,> 

• ! I ''ll I I 1 

III II I i ' ti ' il 

II I t 

I 11 II bill! i t'li IK vo I 

I 0 ( t t tio' i' n I*-fa'iuu to 

II I i| I ‘ Il Uli w ) t I t 
I I 

VI ! iwi I d III)' 
t M ' I I I i 11 Ml K ll llig 
Ih oft 111 ') I • at I all noiii inlt t 
I 

t 1 ji/rik II t I till "bn I' 1 iituv 

i/c ! • t 


A Moral Victory 


l\ ( 111 ) I i) |)l t I V 111) I I 

HI il P (Ml I tl Nioliiil H.fg 111 I 
I) I It If ll I fill > ll fiv iis III Htn 
j. alft Ivvv iM t isof' rti pilmn 

‘Je I> I iiitl t ii) 

«if It I ' t ift a', ok iniUli w I 
"till 1 I > I l*-’ Inllgll ’■ot SI I 

III ill Ilu btV' It l tiu Iwvt 
I ) V ill* ll VKbit'>'»} Jil i« Ilig 
suptii emu igaiP'-t Ml bun iJ f ii 
RXlirOlAI lUSifKIit 
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Siva should only play the Tests 


D ear folly. 

Much as I admired your batting 
and stiH acknowledge vourdeep 
understanding of the game, wb\ don't 
you please produce a quicker wicket^ 
Did you not s<iy that it would be 
sufficiently watered and whatever 
grass that appeared would not be 
cut? 

I saw no grass, no pace, only a 
track which kept a little low and on 
which you would have scored a hun¬ 
dred against practically an y side That 
the Englishmen did not do so was 
entirely then own fault and while 
Sivaramaknshnan bowled well to pro¬ 
duce some remarkable figures, be did 
so with a great deal of help from thi' 
batsmen They are obviously unused 
to wnst spin and treated him as it they 
were pitted against a king aibta. 

Every ball was a potential menace and 
a number of wickets were lost to 
deliveries that an Indian ora Pakistani 
would luive despatched to the teme. 

A theory which It ankiv lhti\e not 
bothered to conoborate is that pl,iv- 
ers of the sub continent tend to read 
Uh' ball ai the an, rathei tluinplax it 
oft the wicket, or tr\ and pick it fiom 
the ac tion This is an almost toolproot 
method, and while it caniwt guaiantec 
that a leg spinner will not get v ou out. 
It does allow you to punish a louse 
delivery with complete confidence. It 
stops the bowler from taking amiplete 
clwge as indeed Siva was peimitted 
to do so. 

To prevent another debacle, the 
Englishmen may well take to desper¬ 
ate measuies as Neil liar\v\ did 
against Gupte at the litahoume Sta¬ 
dium. The person to do it is (low ei 
And Siva, tot obmius reasons, must 
not play in any watch against them 
except the Tests. 



~~q 



Sivaramakrishnan 
bowled well to produce 
some remarkable figures 
but he did so with a great 
deal of help from the 
batsmen 



Patil c Qower b Edmonds 



Amsmath Is out on 4d 


Apart bcom Siva's en viable debut ir 
India and the mature resilience of the 
later Indian batting order, this is one 
of the very rare times that India has 
gone into a Test with five bowleis, 
and IS It only a comadence that the 
desire and the ability to attack has 
resulted m a wm idler three years? 

And can the loss of attendance be 
attributed to a spate of draws and 
losses? To some extent, yes, the 
spectator “spoilt" by one-day games, 
viants a result, but the real threat to 
the revenue comes from an in- 
creasmgly competent co\ erage on co 
our T. V., and Doordarshan does not 
believe in buying the rights to counte 
the loss in revenue 
A Test ticket averages out at Rs 
100. borne 15,000 spectatois short is 
a net toss of Rs 15 lacs, and the only 
way that the spectator can be lured 
back IS if the match is not televised tn 
the citv in which it is plaved 
I wonder it the cm ket associations 
will ever have the guts to do this, 
knowing fully well that not onlv will 
they come under severe political 
pressure, but also earn the wrath of 
the thousands who stavhome to 
watch. 




- ending‘Sivas’up 
England’s spine 

Camera coverage of the Bombay Test by Nikhil Bhattacharya 
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The Englieh team. 

28 November, 1984. The match ia about to begin. But there ie a two-minute silence aa a mark of respect to i 
the memories of Mrs Gandhi, Y.B. Chavan and Percy Norris, deputy High Commissioner of the British HIghy 
Commission at Bombay. And predictably, no one turned up to watch. For proof, look at the stands in the 

background. 
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Bobliw»«M1orun«*»»«n.pKWiin'.«rtlciH.w~^^ 

—Who Oita?— SIvtrtmakrtthnan In tha flrot liminga. Why hava tha Indiana not appaaiad? 
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Tha amlla rah* na at loot lupil hta had hit aay. Oaald Oowar lahd«irtad hi thallial Innlnad. 
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It is going to be 
an exciting series 

Tony Lewis crystal gazes 


B Ai''llN(» IS .m in foini busiiuss 
.ind il wjs not dillu nit to st*i' that 
K.im Shaslii lidd ^ot a Lcntut\ in 
i'ais.iliibad beioro he s( I <ibout hnn 
land in Moinbav 

I ionfiiiitulati d Kavi at a dunks 
l>ait\ 1 tliouKht his 1 id w.is the lx st 
iniitiiKs I liad t'\ 11 St I n him pi i\ I .ilso 
txpitssid It to Sunil (ld^asKal who 
witli his usiiil impish ^tiaiKht fan 
said Is that whit \oii think ot <i tclla 
who(an I «i t to 1 !()■' Will I siipposi 
It ktipt .1 pan oi Ji vt<ii old tttt on 
the fjiouiid' 

Wa\i has ilw i>s bitii i palunt 
batsman who pla.s sti llt^hl Ik was 
ihiei likck to doiimidt an iniiin};s 
btiaiist he alwivs liit tin i).ill to 
oithodox pudiitihk pints on tiu 
L'loiind }|owt\(i I siw soiiitthins' 
dilleitiit this tiiMt Ik looked to 
itijtk h< was lip thr pitch to the 
spiniitis latint.hiiu> Ins nth* t thin 
bt'dv into stniu bait tl ducts Ik did 
not t tin kill aw u lliroiii.’h Ihi i;ips 
toi 1 loni> tinu livlttd in loinintn 
(at) to Itlk hill hv h'li 1 uinaikid 
tint lit had sioitd Ihi most aituris 
MCI lioiJi and twentc iniiuiit Id that 
I h 1(1 t \ 11 St 111 

liowtvii soon iht bill to'nid llit 
'■pat IS ind Ins wliolt pn on ilitc 
tmei«td as it lioin i tbicsihs Iks 
on id< jilic wbiili IS his stunidh 
httamt nioit punisluiiK Ik flipptd 
boiiiidaiit s olt Ins ttu s to s(|iuit k^ 
Ik hit tin ottspiniur I'liioik (>\ti 
iiml on ind to dtip inul wicktt Ml 
the tinu the ad' ( niuie w is biisctl on 
the >olid teehnit|in Ik built up in tlit 
talk ceais 

\\t knew ill iboul In" liU>tin>,' 
i|iialitit s and the pink in In-, p itoiin 
anti >ct have ‘-ten linn o])en iii 
Indian inninns as will a*- pioji uii tilt 
till But now the tuitu iiureiiiiil 
contributions oh he ti placeisaluad 
(il him pi\i him spt * to pin the 
ii'inni. Inclu it itl\ needed Oil Iht 
Stcoiid dac t»t tin list India should 
have but It d 1 nKiand \iiH/iiit'lc tluc 
led! in aim and i ibovt the 
ipoimd VVhtn Kaci Shaslii had 


tiinslitd with them on the third dav 
till It was (ink a fniKertip showing 
It must be pointed out that wheieas 
Shaslu ga\e ehanie*s. kirmani did not 
Ik got Ins steond lest eentuiv witha 
1/It it show ot tomposurt 

i l< was anv thing but e out used about 
Ins batting taetus betausc tliew ait 
ilwacs the same -little batk lilt, 
mainlv on the tiont toot with luns 
tonnng b\ dabs oi defltttions 
1 thought Lngland should have 
bowled a little moie slowl\ at him and 
ixrhaps I’hil kdinonds eould have 
tutd a ‘bit ot width now ind again 
Basieallv Kimiani itquiits the ball to 
tomt onto the kit at a decent speed 
that IS how his dt fleeting game goes 
bt St Without the sixed ot the ball on 
ihi bat ind without the etrtaintv ot 
knowing that ht would lx.* in line with 
spin bowling directed entiieh at the 
slumps he might kivi made a mis 
t ikt 

Hindsight IS not muth use Shastii 
ind Kuniatn both .idorne^d tht lust 
lest matili even though, lor me it 
was like taking an envious look ovei 
the gaiden wall at someone olse's 
loses 

1 am idielv prompted to write about 
umpires 11 is sutli a fruitless put suit 
I ht men iii the white coat <iit’ human 
iiid tlieietore like Iv to make mistakes 
Ml (jangulv made a nnstake oi two 
.ibout \oung 1 im Kobmson and mavbe 
•ibout tiraeme howler I would not 
dispute anv ot these His was the 
luiigmcnt and he was out there in the 

I congratulated Shastri at 
a drinks party. I thought 
his 139 was the best in¬ 
nings I had ever seen him 
play. I also expressed It 
to Gavaskar who, with 
his usual, impish, 
straight face said, “Is that 
what you think of a fella 
who can’t get to 140?” 


middle I respect that. 

1 respett less Mr Swaroop Kishen-* 
tailure to see that (rower and Cow 
drev liad plaved the ball writh pad not 
bat when they were both given out 
taught bv Vengsarkar Neither aetual 
Iv plaved at the ball Gower espetiallv 
made Iht familiar gesture ot extending 
the pad well ahead of the bat to blunt 
the ball cvhith was turning in to hin‘ 
out of the lough 

Ml Kishen whs hoaxed by Indian 
acting Ihese ate the conclusions of 
tht Kngland dtcsstng Kxim Vengsar 
kai s ealth off Gowei s pad was a 
brilliant one The tiowd ro<ired then 
appeal Vengsarkar went on stage 
I maintain that an umpire who had 
ontc been a lust tkiss irieketer, who 
knows Uic bat and pad jumble, wouil'l 
not have given (rowii out He wotfld 
net*d to lie a man oi authontv and 
toolncss but It w.is simplv a mallei ot 
tye and ear <ind understanding 
1 he Lngland \ lew is that Mi Kishen 
bad a bad malth 

We alwivs tome back to the old 
dispute about Indian umpires, but 
nec et is anv tiling t lianged If one day I 
saw a tonnei tiist class plaver, well 
p<ud. in the white (oal then 1 would 
sav things aie moving to the ideal—an 
uiKoiitrocersial tour of India 
Because h ngiand lost, it sounds like 
soul grapes Don't worrv, no one savs 
that Indian umpires cheat It coui(|t! 
happen to tht Indian players in thi 
next '1 est f 

It lb going to be an exciting series 
I'he empkisis on spin will make sure 
that the game') will be played close tt 
the bat England are confident that 
thev will be playing Sivaramaknshnan 
well enougli next lime Incredibly, tht 
wrist spinner is an extinct species in 
England was good to see the speed 
t)l Sivarams wrist action, the venoni 
in his attitude, his overall accuracy 
Rather than the lose, Siva may be 
more the dtMdiv bi amble which climbs 
over the garden wall and bhg^ts 
growth on the England side Bt&ii 
hope not f 
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Dark and ebony sorcerer 
from the South 

Ashis Ray finds Lakshmanan Sivaramakrishnan 
excellent material for the future 


^^here was no Man of the Match 

I award at the conclusion of the 
Bombay Test between England and 
India because a sponsor was, re- 
portedlv. unavailable. But Lakshma¬ 
nan Sivaramakrishnan, the odds-on 
tavounte for the honour, after his 
sensational haul of 12 for 181 in the 
match, was not denied a gift—a 
thoughtful Sunil Gavaskar, the Indian 
captain, gave him a box of chocolates. 

This present was highly appropri¬ 
ate Siva, as he is affectionately called 
by his teammates, is almost too young 
to indulge in something like the 
‘sauce’’ More pertinently, the brand* 
name of the product concerned was 
,.inually synonymous with the image 
1* piobabiy sketched out in English 
tiinds— "black magic" 

It IS nearly seven years since an 
Indian bowler capturea a dozen wick¬ 
ets in a Test—only four, Vinoo Man- 
ked, jasu Patel, Venkataraghavan and 
k handrasekhar, had previously 
attained this distinction. And signifi¬ 
cantly enough, it is again a slow 
bowler, the type that has generally 
dominated the Indian scene, to accom¬ 
plish the feat, and that too after a 
conspicuous famine m this category of 
exponents Not surpnsmgly, there- 
lore, there is enormous excitement in 
cncketmg quarters in this country, 
md great expectations of a spinning 
;star, a la one of the “quartet" in the 
making 

It IS, moreover, relevant that this is 
the first tune since the great Gupte 
that an orthodox leg spinner has taken 
ten or more wickets m a Test match. 
So the inevitable question is: how 
ijood IS Siva? 

When I first saw Siva in the West 
indies, his googly and top spinner 
v^ere stiU developing and not quite a 
potent weapon. He, also, did not 
appear to be a i^odigious turner of the 
bdil and. needless to mention^ did itot 
J^iSsess the “loop'’ which disto^- 
Mi^hes a great spltmer firom just a good 
obe. 


Eighteen months on, his wrong ’un 
IS markedly more deceptive, while his 
straighter delivery is definitely much 
faster off the wicket than what it used 
to be. But he still has not mastered a 
tantalisu^ trajectory; and is on the 
overall, faster and fktter than a clas¬ 
sical wrist spinner. 

I understand that V.V. Kumar, the 
former Tamil Nadu leg spinner, who 
was so very unlucky not to have 
donned India’s colours more often, is 
workmg on Siva, which is fortuitous 
for the Tad, for there can be few better 
sources of ^dance. Gupte, withered 
with dl-heafth, was sadly not a great 
help in Tniudad. 

Twelve wickets m a Test match is 
an outstandmg performance by any 
standards and what is even more 
unpressive is that the Madras under¬ 
graduate should have attamed this 
height at such a tender age. But it 
ou^t to be borne m mind that this 
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**Htewrond‘un is 
markscUy deceptive, 
while hie straighter 
delivery is definitely 
much faster off the 
wicket than what it used 
to be.” 


showng was against En^and where a 
leg spmner has become an extinct 
species and whose batsmen are verit¬ 
ably psyched out the moment they are 
confronted by one. Indeed, a tradi¬ 
tional weakness has now become a 
complete trauma. 

However, it is encouraging to 
observe as far as the fourth son of a 
Madras businessman is cotrcemed— 
his father and elder brother never 
touched a cricket bat—that Abdul 
Qadir, reckoned to be the best of his 
breed in contemporary cricket, has 
never been as successful m a Test as 
his nsing imitator was in Bombay. And 
It cannot be said that the England 
team currently in India is in any way 
infenor to the one that toured Pakis¬ 
tan earlier in the year. 

It also would be a folly to forget that 
Siva did manage to pose a few ques¬ 
tions to the unmensely talented West 
Indians in Antigua, wtere he made his 
Test debut and was a tnfle unfortun¬ 
ate in finishing wicketless—thanks to 
the Indian catchmg! 

This tie, in fact, revealed a remark¬ 
able quality about the teenager. A 
sledgehammer dnve from Chve Lloyd 
had caused a suspected hairline frac¬ 
ture in one of Siva’s fingers. I, thus, 
asked him during this game why he 
was not taking a rest. His reply was 
stoic and heroic: “It will create a bad 
impression if I shied away in mv very 
first Test." This mdicated an excetlant 
attitude and a resilience which proves 
so vital in sustaining a man at the 
highest level. 

Siva, who turns 19 on New Year’s 
eve. is still too young and inexperi¬ 
enced to trouble the whole of the 
cncketmg world with consistency. But 
he has potential as he is endowed with 
natural ainlity and a fine cncketmg 
bram, not to mention the lorrect 
stature for a classjeal “leggie" And I 
would daresay, we sliall hear a lot 
more of this dark and ebony son erer 
from the South 




ENGLAND 


FIRST TEST. BOMBAY. 26 NOVEMBER TO 3 DECEMBER 



(Firet Innings) 

Rns 

IMS 

BIS 4s 68 

(Bseomi Innings) 

Rns 

Mts 

Bis 4s fs 

G. Fowler 

c and b Sivaramakrishnan 28 

96 

62 4 - 

Ibw Sivaramakrishnan 

55 

216 

193 

5 — 

Tim Robinson 

0 Kirmani b S'krishnan 

22 

103 

82 3 - 

Ibw Kapil Dev 

1 

18 

12 


Mike Getting 

c and b S'krishnan 

15 

45 

38 3 - 

c Patil b S'krishnan 

136 

309 

253 21 -- 

0.1. Gower 

b Kapil Dev 

13 

41 

43 1- 

c Vengsarkar b Shastri 

2 

20 

13 


Allan Lamb 

c Shastri b Kapil 

9 

20 

13 2- 

St Kirmani b S'krishnan 

1 

5 

2 


C. Cowdrey 

c Kirmani b Yadav 

13 

62 

42 1- 

c Vengsarkar b Yadav 

14 

63 

57 

2 — 

R. Ellison 

b S'krishnan 

1 

4 

3 ^ — — 

c Vengsarkar b Yadav 

0 

51 

56 

- 

Paul Downton 

not out 

37 

190 

164 2 - 

Ibw S'krishnan 

62 

175 

145 

5 — 

P. Edmonds 

c Gaekwad b Shastri 

48 

88 

87 4 3 — 

c Kapil b S'krishnan 

8 

51 

56 


P. Pocock 

c Kirmani b S'krl^nan 

8 

42 

48 2 - 

not out 

22 

78 

61 

2 — 

N Cowans 

c Shastri b S'krishnan 

0 

6 

3- 

c Vengsarkar b S'krishnan 

0 

1 

1 


Extras; 

(1-b) 

_1 



(4-b. 8-lb. 4-nb) 

16 


•ntMM 


Total; 


195 

359 

578 


317 

486 

810 


Fall ol wkts; 

1/46, 2/51, 3/78, 4/78, 5/93. 6/94, 7/114, 8/175, 9/193. 

1/3, 2/138, 3/145, 4/152, 5/199, 6/222, 7/228, 

8/255, 






9/317. 





Bowling; 

(First innings): Kapil Dev 22-8-44-2, 

C. Sharma 11-4-28-0 

R, Shastri 17-8-23-1. 






M. Amarnath 3-2-1-0, L. 

Sivaramakrishnan 31.2-10-64-6, S. Yadav 12-2-34-1. 






(Second Ir>ning8). Kapil Dev 21-8-34-1, C. 

Sharma 9-2-39-0, R. Shastri 29-8-50-1, 






L. Sivaramaknshnan 46-10-117-6. S 

Yadav 29-9-64-2. 


•9 




INDIA 











(First Innings) 

Rns 

Mts 

Bis 4s 8s 

(Soeond innings) 

Rns 

Mts 

Bis 4a 6s 

S.M. Gavaskar 

c Downton b Cowans 

27 

48 

32 6 - 

c Gower b Cowans 

5 

28 

24 

1 — 

A.D. Gaekwad 

run out 

24 

63 

36 4 - 

St Downton b Edmonds 

1 

18 

14 


D. Vengs^-kar 

c Lamb b Cowans 

34 

56 

27 7 - 

not out 

21 

42 

26 

1 — 

M. Amarnath 

c Cowdrey b Pocock 

49 

83 

66 9 - 

not out 

22 

32 

27 

5 — 

S. Patil 

c Gower b Edmonds 

20 

53 

31 4 — 






R. Shastn 

c Lamb b Pocock 

142 

390 

322 17 1 






Kapd Dev 

b C. Cowdrey 

42 

57 

55 7 — 






S. Kirmani 

c Lamb b Pocock 

102 

319 

230 10 — 






C. Sharma 

not out 

5 

22 

12- 






S. Yadav 

not out 

7 

20 

13- 






L. Sivaramakrishnan did not bat. 









Extras^ 

(4-b. 2-lb, 7-nb) 

-J3 


__ 

12-b) 

_2 


___ 


Total; 

(For eight declared) 

465 

500 

952 

(For two wickets) 

51 

61 

91 


Fall of wkts; 

t/47, 2/59, 3/116, 4/156, 

5/156. 6/218, 7/453. 6/4S3. 

1/5, 2/7. 





Bowling: 

(First innings); R. Ellison 18-3-85-0. N. Cowans 28-6-109-2, P. Edmonds 33-6-82-1, 






P. Pocock 46-10-133-3, 

C. Cowdrey 5-0-30-1, M. Gatling 7-0-20-0, 






(Second innings): N. Cowans 5-2-18-1, P. 

Edmonds 8-3-21-1, P. Pocock 2.1-0-10-0. 






Highlights 

•*T'he B(»nibay Test was the ItMIlst in 
i'hronological order. 

•Sunil tiavaskar is the only player to 
liiive appeared in all the 10 Tests at 
W'ankhed<j Stadium. He also became 
the only Indian player to appt'ar in a 
maximum of 11 tests at Bombay 
(including one at Brabourne Stadium 
in 1972-73). Other Indian players who 
appeared in at least 9 '1 ests at any 
other Indkui Test centre are Vijay 
Manjrekar (Eden Gardens, Calcutta), 
Chandu Bcirde (Brabourne Stadium. 
Bon>bay). Syed Kinnani (Wankhede 
Stadium. Bombay), (Gavaskar and 
Gundappa Vishwanath (both at Che- 
pauk, Madras). Vishwanath also play¬ 
ed 9, times collectively at the two 


Bombay Kfounds. 

'"Fatrick Focock fipures in the select 
list of players who liave been pri¬ 
vileged to play alongside a father as 
well as his son in Tests. He appeared 
with Chris Cowdrey at Bombay, hav¬ 
ing earlier appeared witlt fatlj^er Colin 
against West Indies and Apstralki in 
1968, 'ITie other players Were Jack 
Biackham of Australia (witlf Ned and 
Syd Gregory), Wilfired Rhodes of Eng¬ 
land (with Fred and Maurice Tate). 
Buster’ Nupen of Soutli Africa (with 
Dave and Dudley Nourse). Chandu 
Horde of India (with Vinoo and Ashok 
Mankad) and Zaheer. Abbas and Sar- 
fraz Nawaz (with Hanif and Shoaib 
Mohanunad). 

‘'Kapil Dev captured his 2^tth wk'ket 


in Test cricket when Ravi Shastri 
caught Allan Lamb off his bowling in 
the first innings. 

'‘•Lixmanan Sivaramkrishnan’s first in*' 
nings haul of 6 for 64 bettered Madan 
Lai's 0 for 23 against Entdand here and 
represents the best figures by an 
Indian bowler in 10 Tests at Wank- 
liede Stadium. 


'•■'Kapil Devjiecame the first Indian to 
complete a ‘home double* (1500 runs 
and 150 wickets) when he reached 27 
in his knock of 42 in India’s first 
innings. He had aggregated 150 wick¬ 
ets cm Indian soil at Madras last year 
while playing against West Indies^ 

■^fidrterWu ■ f 
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One-day cricket not 
solely to blame 

* The trouble is that a lot of three day 
games resemble the limited-overs 
,^atches, feels Bob Willis 


A s the thoughts of county commit¬ 
tees and 'IX)CB administrators 
move ahead to the programme for 
1986, It lb time for me to mount the 
old soapbox again to trv to persuade 
the powers that be to change the 
domestic county progiamme for the 
benefit of our Test players The 1984 
and 1985 seasons will of couise be 
bonanza years for the county coffers, 
thanks to well attended Test matches 
jgamst our two most fashionable nv- 
als. West Indies and Australia, but 
what of the seasons of famine after¬ 
wards.’’ 

Phere are many critics of the pre- 
^nt England team and the personali¬ 
ties in and aiound the side, but not 
inough cntitism of the system that 
throws up suth mediocre resources 
Let us get two facts firmly in our 
minds One-day cncket is heie to stay 
whether we like it oi hate it The 
second fact is that the cricket- 
watchmg punsts will not watch a poor 
England side ad nauseam. So we must 
play one-day matches at the 
weekends when the masses are avail¬ 
able to watch and plav a lb-match 
Championship in the middle of the 
week for the development of Test- 
class players 

Of course, there are enormous 
problems in fitting a midweek Cham¬ 
pionship around a Test match sche¬ 
dule of five or SIX matches, but it is 
time we gave it a try. 

The reason for the decline m stan¬ 
dards at the top level is not wholly to 
be found at the door of one-^ay 
cTicket. The trouble is that our three- 
day Championship matches are far 
nearer the one-day game in style than 
'he five-day contest. It is*no surpnse 
hat current Bnt»inic Assurance and 
Jdin Player Speoai champions, Essex 
CO well in these types of cncket, but 
why have Messrs Lever, Pnn^e and 
't'Jjjfister struggled to estabh^ them- 
' felves as bowling regulars for Er^- 
wd? The answer is saryile. because 


the cTickel thev arc plaving at county 
level bears no resemblance to 1'est 
match play 

So how could a new strudurc 
wotk’ Obviouslv 16 of the 17 counties 
would need to be occupied every 
Saturday and Sunday So one home 
and one away match are required each 
weekend to give members and other 
local supporters at least a weekly look 
at then side in one-dav matches I 
would like to see a longet match on 
Sundays, maybe 45 overs a side with 
no run-up restrictions and a 50-overs 
(lunch between innmgs) match on 
Saturdays There could be two 
groups. North and South, nine teams 

J 





"Wa in crIoiMt must changs with 
tha timaa as wail. Wa cannot afford 
to stick our haada In tha sand and 
any thatttlaitiata pasting pMisa,” 
writaaBobWIlils 


per group, playing an etfdit-tnatch 
league with the two league winners 
playing a final a fortnight later in the 
first half of the season, and a sim8ar 
League Cup with the counties splitting 
East and West m the second half m 
the summer TTiere would then be the 
chance of attractuig another valuable 
sponsor to the game—without steal¬ 
ing NalWest’s thunder — whose com¬ 
petition could be played midweek in 
among the Test matches and ideally 
lb four dav-match Championship. 

I believe it would be a retrograde 
step to leduce one-day cncket in 
carder to play more three-day cncket: 
let s entertain the pop cricket- 
watchers at weekends and learn the 
powers of concentration and 
peisfcveiance in a balanced Cham¬ 
pionship midweek 

Sure, there will be problems with 
pilches, but they might be reduced if 
counties were prepared to pay their 
gioundsman for what he is — the 
inoat important employee on their 
stafl! 

Sure, there will be problems with 
the non availability of Test players, 
but there always has been And what 
about the Championship being only for 
players qualified for England’ I reabse 
that would be an unpopular and 
embarrassing move for some coun¬ 
ties, but not so embarrassing and 
costly as a decline in the gates at Test 
matches involving England, which our 
counterparts in soccer are currently 
suffering. 

Society has changed People's 
sport-watching habits have changed. 
We in cncket must change with the 
times as well We cannot afford to 
stick our heads in the sand and say 
that It is just a passing phase. We 
must grasp the nettle and do some¬ 
thing positive quickly. Our aim should 
be to be able to give as good as we get 
from West Indies home and away by 
the end of this decade. 

Pie in the sky? It need not be if we 
act now to improve our standards 
while still keeping faith with our pub- 
bc. I am fed up with the caiping 
cnticisms aimed at the modem {^yer. 
He can only be as good as the game he 
IS given in which to learn his skills. 
Let's set about producing good pitch¬ 
es on which players have the oppor¬ 
tunity to lean to bat well, and even 
more importantly, on which bowlers 
can learn agan the art of taking 
wickets, not just restncting runs 

Wisddn Cricket Monthly 
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Face to face with aTiger 


If you’ve got a minute, try 
this experiment. Take a ball, 
close one eye, toss it up and try 
catching it. Chances are you’ll 
miss. Because with one eye, 
you’ll have what is known as a 
‘parallax’ problem. Now 
imagine facing Jeff Thomson, 
John Snow, Fred Trueman or 
even Lance Gibbs with one eye. 
Or imagine taking a hot, low 
catch. And imagine doing all 
that with style, power and 
international class. Hard to 
imagine an ordinary human 
being doing that. But what 
about a Tiger? Or Mansur Ali 
Khan — the Nawab of Pataudi? 
Ah! now that’s possible, isn’t it! 

Within the first two 
minutes of meeting him, you’ll 
know Tiger’s no pussycat. He 
stalks into his lair, a brown, 
dark den loaded wdth books and 
a few photographs, and Axes 
you with a steady, unbliqking 
gaze. His agile mind ripples 
with tough opinions and he 
expresses them with tigerish 
conviction. Mansur Ali Khan is 
every inch his epithet — Tiger. 

Unlike most other 
cricketers, Pataudi was bom 
into the game. "Actually I’m a 
third generation cricketer. My 
grandfather was the President of 
the Board of Cricket Control, my 
father captained India and 
played for England. So I guess 
cricket was in my blood. Of 
course, like most kids I enjoyed 
every game (1 was even the All- 
England Schoolboys Racquets 
Doubles Champion), but I did 
realise that cricket was 
something special.’’ And just 
how special the world would 
know in a few years. 

By the time Pat was 14 he 
had represented his public 



school. Winchester College, 
Hampshire, England. And by 
the time he was 17, he had won 
a cricket blue in Oxford and was 
representing Sussex in first 
class county cricket. In fact, 
Tiger remembers one of bis fij^t 
big games vividly. "I went in to 
bat at niunber 5 and there was 
this incredibly fast bowler, 
Freddie Trueman. Now Freddie, 
had this thing a^inst players 
who flaunted the old school tie. 
blazer, cap or any other 
snobbish symbol. In fact, if you 
made the mistake of wearing a 
public school cap while batting. 
Freddie made sure he knocked 
it off—or have a good try. 


Fortunately I didn’t and though 
I was baptised with fire, I did 
managed to scrape together 25 
—all off the edge of my bat!’’ 

After a very successful stint 
in England. Pat returned to 
India and started playing for 
Delhi. Indian cricket pundits 
had heard a bt about this Indian 
youngster from England, and 
were keen to see him play. And 
Pat didn’t disappoint them. 

Who could ^rget his 
brilliant hundred at Leeds when 
Mrickets were fumbling all 
around himtOr his gutsy 88 at 
Melbourne where, on one leg 
(he had tcan a thi^h muscle on 
tim other lag) he held Bill 


t 
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Lawry's Auasiw at bay? Or hli 
Adding at oovar 

*>int? 

Of course while many 
people admire Tiger, he too 
admires many cricketers. "Take 
our very own Chandra. The man 
was initially a left arm bowlw. 
During his developmental years 
tl> was tragically afflicted with 
polio. Now while that would 
have ended the career of any 
bowler, it didn’t deter Chandra, 
rbp man fought back and 
-^in one year... yes one year. 

the greatest right arm 
Ivg spiimer of his time. One of 
the skippers I admired a lot was 
Ray Illingworth. He had the 
un(.anny ability to predict the 
outcome of a game — much 
before all the experts. Richie 
Benaud was a terrific captain 
too — aggressive and didn’t give 
up till the last ball was bowled. 
Of course Richie’s language 
would put some of my Parsi 
friends to shame! Sir Frank 
VVoitell — I guess he was the 
man who really strung a bunch 
of talented islanders together to 
. fijim the most powerful cricket 
«in the world. And he did it 
by leading them from the front.” 

But as interesting as his 
tigerish exploits on the field are 
INt's expert comments on the 
game. The man cuts right to the 
heart of the matter, is forthright, 
and very, very articulate. His 
conversation sparkles with little 



a/the fineit captain* Indio ha* 
ever Had 


gems. “We produce cricketers. 

<H fin that matter sportsman in 
spite of a system—not because 
of it. A lot of people think 
cricket is glamorous business. 
But for a true pro. it's serious 
business. A r^lar 9-5 job. In 
fact, it's (dten a headache. 

Toc^y. when I hear all this talk 
of prmessionalism bandied 
about, it just makes me wonder 
whether our present day 
cridceters have undorstood the 
word ‘professionalism’. A few of 
them just think about money 
and t]^ game itself becomes 
secondary.” 

“I think all our sportsmen 
should realise that they’re not 
more Important than the game 
itself. One should not take 
oneself too seriously. Why. look 
at Vinoo Mankad or Hazare — 
they were the real hard-headed 
professionals. They would 
make some of our present-day 
players look like amateurs. 

True, the Indian public tends to 
make gods out of men (that’s 
beM a historical problem with 
us), but a true pro shouldn’t let 
it get to him because the 
consequences are hard. In a few 
monthe after retirement the 
same people who worshipped 
you are quite likely to forget 
you.” 

Pat believes that one of the 
ways to improve the standards 
of Indian cricket is to play first 
class cricket abroad. “That’s 
where the competition is. It 
makes you toughw and 
improves the quality of your 
game. Our players don’t play 
county cricket because they 
aren’t committed and dedicated 
enough.” 


Tiger of coiuse believes he 
wasn’t as good a skipper as he 
was made out to be. “India has 
never had a good captain. In the 
land of the blmd. a man with 
one eye is king! In fact. I was 
selected because culturally and 
regionally I was from nowhere 
in particular I was the simplest 
way out for our faction-ridden 
Board. The Indian team is 
probably the hardest to captain 
anyway First of all. you’re 
invariably the weaker side and 
then you could have the 
problem of dealing with twelve 
culturally, ethnicdly and 
linguistically different people. 

Perceptive and outspoken 
— that’s Tiger for you. The man 
who minces no words. And the 
same comment holds true when 
it comes to describing the 
airline be loves best. “I think 
I’ve flown well nigh a million 
miles on Air-lndia. Right from 
the time they had Super 
Constellations And Air-lndia 
has always been a perfect host. 
Right from the time you step 
aboard, those lovely hostesses 
treat you with the charm and 
hospitality that would rival the 
Begums of old And the food, 
truly sumptuous. Over all these 
years, it’s been a terrific way to 
fly and a great way to come 
home ” 

Thanks Tiger for the 
compliments. It’s been a 
pleasure and an eduction 
chatting with you All the very 
best for the future and I look 
forward to meeting you amin. 
Aboard your favourite airiine; 
Air-India of course 

Greats are for all time 
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Winning the 
country’s colours 

IVI.J. Ciopaiaii remembers the time when 
he played his firs! l"est for the country 


I'dikxl h) iht* 
trials lot till- scitc 
tMii ill till' !!>:»? Incli- 
fiii t<Min in Kn.t;i<in(l 
pKvvt.-fi nn>' tluiii; I 
was nt.‘ai IcuiniimnK ;• 
lost v'ap till luiia 
riie K'n/i'-ii (i'.-i'ii 
under U-iiit:!:]'. j.ir 
(line rctuniod the Indi.ii: ti a n'*: < isd m 
I933-.'M H) play three 'I'ests In 
clays, cricket tours ueri' no' dial 
short as they are thc-.e d.us In the 
first place, the teams had to ';o 
through icmg arn.l borinii ship jooruevs. 
Secoiully, ih(*Y played mme inatclns 
and with inteitfcd tia\ei heiiic oni^ In 
traui, tlie dur-ition Imtlii.j m 
creased. As fai as I >e;Mil. tlie 
Eii^lish team under Jar ,liiU' land*;! in 
liiiiia sninetime in Ocli'h'. i md liy the 
time they left it was Mar^ ii. -\ • ncke- 
tei would in 'hose days he away troia 
home tor MX moiiihs it he weiu on a 
tool I'lie'earn plavi-d o\e! dti inati li 
es. hall" ot them beiiut fit-,l'ciass 
ytarnt s. 'riiey piayefi four inafche.s 
c.'iili at (tonihciv and talc iitdi, and 
thill* at .Madias! 

' imin;.t haek to my •-.eiei Hon, die 
lir'-l li's! was pl.T/i'il at (’omh.iv and 
w.is won hy l!ruil,ind by inne wiikris. 
ibe next lest i., dr nl;,-.-, d ,jt 
Lalcut'..! in jatiuai’ ih.ff 'aid ! wi'S 
lin.tliy cboM n. to loaki nn i c a dchnl. 
li; faci, I M'l'i on** aiaorie, lice 
iiieii chosen to lepi.i.i vetr'an.s. 
Those teph'sf*! were Navle y olaii. Jat 
JriiiHhodji and Kami. iiii.Mf-tiindy 
enoiii;li. none of da m p!.. • d tor India 
a.uaiii, ’T'li* ti !.tlai';-,ni 111-., ajiarl li.iiv. 
me were .Miisinati .-Xli, Inlaw a flie 
sain. C.S. ik'ayiRli: and N'.m . auai. 


I'lif' miiU h w.i*- !ii,idi K'liv 

by 

India’s gall.int hai'k In du' v.. 

‘ii huii' in 

tliL' st'Ciind iniai'i-,, 

eiial'li'd 

tln'in to chaw it l.i.y! '.r;*! i. < 

1 oil l‘> itil 

4(i.{ .'illOl being !'>i ir ■ 

'1 i!*'.- <*11(1 

of tTif' I'lisf day. 


India, dfspito ltii!-c‘ i*‘, • 

• - 

.Merchant and DilJiw. r Ha- 

I'll. lU-ll 

failed to .'ivoid tin- loi!’-.*. 0 ,' 

■itfl wfie 


all cut lor 347. In the second innings, 
India adopted a policy of digging in. 
.\aoonial showed the way. Essentially 
.! venlviti-some batsman, he stayed for 
almost two hours for his 43.1'he other 
Iviismeii tfHik the cue. C.K. Nayudu 
eschewed his normally attacking role 
:iii<l stayed J.oO minutes for 38. Mer¬ 
chant’s 17 took him 80 minutes to 
( ompile. C.S. Nayudu, scored only 15 
and made them via four scoring 
sirokes -a six, two fours and a single. 
Hill for that, he stayed at the crease 
lor ?. 1-2 hours. 

rile ()olicv made handsome di- 
lends for, by the time we were ail 
celt tor 2.37, there was only about 30 
mmiai's batting time left for England. 
Til. target: 82 runs. They closed at 
..ecen runs for two wickets. 

My personal contributions to this 
c'ffort were rather modest, 1 took a 



Th« author today 



Ji 

catch off Amar Singh to dismiss q)en- 
ing batsman Walters for 29. This was 
the first wicket to fall and shortly after 
lunch, I took anotter catch to ^t rid 
of the other opening batsman Mitchell 
for 47. The bowler was C.K. Nayudu. 
In the evening 1 had the consolabon of 
my first Test wicket. 1 had come on as 
first-change after the Nissar-Amar 
Singh pair and had James Langridge 
caught by Nissar for 70—incidentally 
the top score of the innings. 

f 

When it was our turn to bat, Clarlf 
and Nichols, the England opening 
bowlers, worked up tremendous pace. 
Dilawar Hussain, who was batting 
well, was struck on the back of his 
head by Nichols and had to retire. We 
made a shocking start, losing three 
wickets for 27. Among those dismis¬ 
sed was Amamath, who in the pre¬ 
vious Test had emerged as the hero 
with 38 and 118, incidentally the first 
hundred for India in Test matches. 

This time however, he was brou^t 
rudely down to earth, Clark having 
him caught by Jardine for a duck. 
Wazir Ali batted patiently for 39 while 
Merchant was correctness personified 
during his 54. Dilwar Hussain camd 
b.ick on the third morning to get 4 
courageous 59 while C.S. Nayudu 
bolstered the later order batting with 
36. I went in at no 11 and remained 
unbeaten with 11. 

In the second innings, Mushtaq Ali 
opened the innings with Naoomal as 
Dilawar wanted some rest. They put 
on 57 runs and then followed the 
policy of stajdng in which paid off at 
the end. Dilawar Hussain came in at 
number seven and scored his second 
50 of the match. In fact, I would class 
his 59 and 57 as the epitome of 
courage and discipline. 1 was again* 
sent in at number 11 and scored,*- 
seven. Nissar, who went in at 214 for, 
eight, remained unbeaten, still on zero 
when the innings closed at 237. 


My overall performance on my Test 
debut was one of those rare instances 
when one is on the brink of being 
selected and dropped. My perform¬ 
ance had not been shabby or sub 
standard warrant exclusion, nor 
was it good enough to guarantee a 
place for die third and final Test at 
Madras to be played a month later. I 
hoped since the Test was to be played 
on my*home pitch, 1 might be ra- 
tained. 

Continued ndxt weak 
















A team for Henry, 
dear Henry 


^Jonathan Rice visualises a none too 


simple future for the latest addition to 
^ritain’s Royal Family 

I ■ HOPE he plays cricket for Another so-far Spencerless county 
I Gloucestershfre,’ said the proud with a cast-iron claim to Prince Hen- 
>^d(ather, the Earl Spencer, of his ry’s services is Middlesex, the county 
new grandson Prince Henry. As it of his birth. If the young prince is 
would offend that endangered species, persuaded to cast in his lot with Mike 
the Gloucestershire supporter, if i Gatting’s men, he will be joining the 


were to imply otherwise, I will 
assume that l,ord Spencer considers 
that playing for that county is a 
worthwhile ambition for a young man, 
and in wishing a Bristol-base cricket 
career on his daughter’s second son, 
he is not thereby passing on the Curse 
of the Spencers to another genera¬ 
tion. It IS. of course, a thoroughly 
laudable and widely-sh^ed ambition of 
"'i us dedicated but selectorially over- 
,,i#tpked cricketers that our descen¬ 
dants will one day play first-class 
cricket, but is Gloucestershire a right 
Royal choice? If Prince Henry proves 
to be as good a cricketer as his 
ancestor Frederick Louis, Prince of 
Wales (the one who died of cricket ball 
poisoning in 1751), will not other 
counties besides (iloucestershire wish 
to stake their claims for his services? 

Gloucestershire will, some time in 
the first decade of the 21st Century, 
be able to claim Prince Harry as a 
residentially-qualified player, assum¬ 
ing that he spends his formative years 
based at Highgrove, so one cannot 
^eny that a career with Gloucester is a 
,/K>gical thought. Mind you, the way 
that Gloucestershire played in 1984, 
they can probably find a place for the 
in&nt pnnce next season without 
weakening the side unduly. He may 
weB prove, if selected, to be the first 
< ilou^ster cricketer with four initfite 
since G.J.W.S. Hdloway played tm 
last of his 20 fainings for the county in 
1911. He will certainly tib the ^t 
lean to play for Gloucesterslure with¬ 
out a surname. Maybe, in honour of 
his grandfather, he. should take the 
surname Spencer for oncketing pui;- 
•M- Gloucestershire is one of 
"'my, six counties mit yet to hfve;. 
fittded. 8: Spencer in county ctK^et. 


only county for which someone with 
the surname of Hei^ has ever play¬ 
ed. I refer to the enigmatic F. Henry, 
whose career began and ended in 
1882 with innings of 5 nut out and 0, 
coupled with two wickets at 26 apiece. 
Little else is known about Mr Henry, 
except that he was not a prince. TTie 
only commoner called Prince to have 
played county cricket is one W. 
Prince, whose only appearance was 
for Derbyshire in 1898. 

If Prince Henry proves to 
be as good a cricketer 
as his ancestor Frederick 
Louis (the one who died 
of cricket baii poisioning 
in 1751), wiil not other 
counties besides 
Qioucesterehire wish to 
stake their ciaims for his 
services? 

One county that is used to having 
princes in the XI is Sussex, who for 
many years at the turn of the century 
were heavily dependant upon the bat¬ 
ting skills of H H the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the could-have-been 
King of Albania. Sussex also have in 
their annals the only Wales to have 
played county cricket. This was P. J. 
Wales, who at the age of 22 opened 
the batting for Sussex against Hamp¬ 
shire at Worthing in June 1951. He 
made 29 and 9 not out in Sussex’s 
ten-wicket win, and tocBc five m^ets 
for 13 runs in the match. Wmen said 
he weir with his medium-pace 
bowlbg and stubborn batting, but for 
some reason he never played for 


Sussex again. He never even play^ 
for Sussex 2nd XI, which was dis¬ 
banded at the end of 1951 in an 
economy drive that also eliminated a 
famous Henry firom their staff, their 
coach Elias Henry Hendrem 

However, as the young prince is to 
be known as Harry, shoura we not ask 
ourselves how deejdy the Harry name 
has etched itself mto the talwts of 
cricket history? Answer—4K)t vely. 
Frank Harry, who was bom in Tor¬ 
quay on December 22, 1876, {Bayed 
for Lancashire fi-om 1903 to 1908, 
scoring just over 1600 rims and Udemg 
over 200 wickets witii his right-arm 
medium-pacers, before being lost to 
the game for 10 years. In 1919, at tl» 
age of 42, he began a brief second 
career with Worcestershire, but 
scored only 77 runs for them and took 
just eight more wickets before retiring 
finally at the end of 19^.* 

What about the other counties that 
would appreciate a player of Royal 
blood in their midst, if only because he 
would not insist on having a sponsored 
car, match fees and a b^fit? Top of 
the list must surely be Glamor|Qn. U 
your fother is the Prince of Wales, 
that must qualify a chap to play for the 
only Welsh county in the Cham¬ 
pionship. On the outer hand, even if 
your great-ffiandfather was the Duke 
of York—a title which King George VI 
once went under-r-it is no good Imping 
to play for Yorkshire if you have t>een 
bom in Middlesex. The borders of 
Yorkshire have be«i stretched ly the 
same reorganisational legislation that 
has eliminated Middlesex altogether, 
but not so greatly that Paddington is 
now within the confines of the White 
Rose county. 

I suppose Uiat Lord Spencer could 
use his influence to get his nandson a 
trial for his own county, Leicester¬ 
shire, but if I were Prince Harry, I’ti 
set my sigjits on Surrey. After aU, his 
father does own Ihe Oval ami his 
grandmother is patron of the dub, so 
it is just a matter of joining the family 
firm. Let us hope, therefore, that the 
Earl Spencer puts aside his thou^ts 
of heirs and Graces and buys young 
Ha^ a Stuart Surridge bat as a 
christening present to set him on the 
road to Kenningtoa 

* Jack Harry, the Australian allroun- 
der of the 1890s,, ought not to be 
ovetiodeed. Among his attributes was 
the adlity to bow equaUy weB mth 
right arm and left 

Wlidan Cit^ Monthly 



tWhe^ !■.!■¥ 

That is how Bobby Charlton reacted when he first saw 
Duncan Edwards. At seventeen, he was a man, a giant. In 
this first extract from his book ‘My Most Memorable ' 
Matches’ published by Hutchinson and priced at £6.95, 
Charlton remembers his late Manchester United colleague, 
who, according to many, would have become one of the all 
time greats, but for the horror of the 1958 Munich air 
disaster in which some of England’s finest 
footballers perished 



H F stopped and introduted hnnsjclf one day 
in WisbcLh, and though tht late was>nt 
taniiliai 1 teitainly remcnibere'd the incident he 
bi'gan to descnbe It happened dunng my army 
days When in goal for an K^f* team piaving 
against Western Command he was so startled 
b\ a teroiious shot fiom Duncan hduards that 
he ducked and let the ball go into the net 
Jhat was the proudest moment ot mv life,’ 
he ihuckkd 

I he talc stayed with mt and later wlule 
dnving acioss tht flat Lincolnshire landscape 1 
be gan to dwi»ll not foi tlie hrst time on what 
Dunctui might ha\e achieved but foi the horror 
of Munich 

What a lootballei' What a man' Duncan IcKikcd indes¬ 
tructible. but no one is and tilteen days after being dragged 
Irom the wreckage at the end of the runwav he was dead 
Just twentv one years old, he was airead\ a legend 
Betoie 1 left home to jom Manchestei Unitc'd m\ 
uncles who had Iwen piofcssionals, said Be confident 
Don t be tiightened ot anvone Believe that you are the 
best 

And 1 must admit that I fancied niv chances 1 d scored 
twice loi Lngland 
Schoolboys at 
Wembley All the 
big clubs had 
wanted to sign 
me It had bt'on 
said that 1 would 
play loi hngland 
I) e I o I e I was 
twenty 1 Icll 1 
was a giHKi play 
Cl I hen 1 saw 
Duncan hdwatds 
I looked at him 
and thought, 
iiloody hell who’s 
this/ At St yen- 


teen years old he was a man A giant And not 
only that, he could do everything I could do and 
more He was fast and strong two-fixited 
good in the air and he read the game superblv 
When Duncan swept fonvard with the ball at his 
feet you got the impression that it would take 
an antitank gun to stop him Duncan didn't set 
out to make anyone feel inferior, but that’s the k 
effect he had upon me I couldn’t imagine ever' 
being as good as he was 
Duncan didn’t smoke or dnnk, and girls 
barely interested him He hved for football, and 
by the tune I turned up at Old Trafford he was 
already a first-team player He was just sixteen 
when he made his debut, and on 2 April 
1955, aged eighteen, he became the youngest player ever 
to appear in the full England side 
Sometimes when summer ram interrupts the coaching 
at my soccer schools, we sit around with the boys, talking 
about the game and I’m always thrilled if one of them, 
mavbe just a ten-year-old, puts up a hand and says, 
’Please, tell us about Duncan Edwards ’ 

Oh, I can tell them about Duncan 1 can tell of hts 
phenomenal ability, his enormous zest for football His i 

strength and cour- [ 
age The power 
t&t brought him j 
remarkable goals. | 
After we'd lost 
to Aston Villa m 
the 1957 FA Cup 
Final, so faibng to 
win the Double, 
Matt Busby said, 
i have the finest 
young side in the 
world. All they 
need is experi¬ 
ence to becon^ I 
the neatest, bea^ 
ter even than Rea^ | 
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Tragedy at Munich 



P Madrid And in Puncan Ed- 
I wards I believe I have the 
I ftreatest footballer in the 
I world. John Charfes is big* 

I ger and has all the skills; 
Alfredo di Stefano is a ma¬ 
ture artist -But Duncan Ed¬ 
wards is a footballer who 
can play anywhere without 
question and do a great job 
either scoring goals, pre¬ 
venting goals or knitting 
things together in midfield. 
3 The great thing about Dun- 
[ can is that he always wants 
to be involved.' 

Involved? You couldn't 
keep that big so-and-so out 
of anything and many’s the 
time he simply brushed me 
aside in a practice match, 
as though 1 wasn’t there. , 


Hewn 


not in an 
obJectionaMa 
way. It was 
Junthatbe 
knew that he 
wasajntat 
player, there 
was no conceit 
in Duncan. But 
there were no 
question maiks 
in his mind 
eKhec 
He didn’t have 
to be told that 
he was the top 
man 


What would he have achieved in the game? Well, when 
England won the World Cup in 1966, Duncan would have 
been thirty years old and, barring the injuries that began to 
be a problem quite early on in his tragically foreshortened 
career, at the peak of his powers. If Duncan’s fitness had 
held up, I’m sure that he would have wpn a record number 
of England caps and, but for the accident, Manchester 
United would have dominated club football throughout the 
‘Sixties. 

\ I’ve heard it said that Bobby Moore benefited from 
Duncan’s death, the popular assumption being that they 
played in the same position. Nonsense. Bobby was a 
master defender, marking space alongside the centre half; 
Duncan was much more of an all-purpose wing half, doing 
the job that Dave Mackay did so wonderfully well for 
Spurs. If he had lived Duncan would have controlled 
England’s midfield using his tremendous strength and 
enormous energy to initiate and carry out attacks. 

When the En^nd manager Bobby Robson was still in 
charge at Ipswich, I remember him saying that, but for 
debilitating ipjuries, Kevin 


Beattie could have been the 
new Duncan Edwards. 
Don't believe it. Kevin was 
a fine player. Duncan was 
1 awesome. 

1 Duncan was still eligible 
for the FA Youth Cup after 
he’d gained a regular i^ace 
in the Manchester United 
first team and when he 
turned out for our j^outh 
team it cfidn’t seem fair on 
the opposition. 

I recall a two-legged 
senufinal against Chelsea, 
vho were then beginroog to 
I'et the . best youngsters in 
ilie south as Umted had 
^me In the north. More 
If^ople ;^o!^fed up for those 
' ^vtth gEUi^s fl^ how p} 


k 



. to watdi FlrstDiviskm foot¬ 
ball at mbst grounds and 
there were ov^ 20,^000 to 
see us win 2-1 at Stamford 
Bridiite. Chelsea were un¬ 
lucky. Ihey were the bet¬ 
ter team. The difference 
was that we had Duncan. 
He scored both bur goals 
without any help. For one 
of them he ran forty yards, 
knocking a i^yr people 
dovm on the way, before 
smashing the ball into the 
net. TiKn he was back 
defending the gpal. 

In the second leg it Old 
Trafford Duncan did it 
again. He had scored, to 
make it 1-1, giving us a 3-2 
aggregate lead, when I 
drove a comer kick to a' 
point just outside the penalty area, opposite the far post. 
I’d seen him lurking there and knew that if the ball went 
within range he’d get to it. There were loads of players 
between Duncan and the goal but he climbed aboye the iot 
and crashed the ball in with his head. 

By then I was cmvinced that he was superhuman. It 
didn’t matter if it was a kickabout in training or a match for 
England or United in the European Cup, Duncan always 
gave it everything. I think he was a little worried about, 
getting too heavy because he trained like hell. One knee 
bothered him and he was prone to pulled muscles. 

When I progressed to the England Under-23 team, 
Duncan was established, in the senior side and one. d^ 
when both squads trained together, 1 was amazed by his 
confidence. Walter Winterbbttom was the En^nd mana¬ 
ger and 1 imagine that when he selected:the team 
Duncan’s name was first on ttie sheet. 

Professional players aren’t overgenerous when it comes 
to praise. They aren’t indined to pat each other on the 
back. But that day Duncan was making well-established 

internationals catch- their 



Before! left 


Mandiester 
United, my 
ancles, wno 
fiadiraen 
professionait, 
said. *Ba 


Don’t be 


anyone. 

Believe tbaf 

you are the 

n^'.Andl 

mustedmH 

thatlfonered 

mychanees 


breath. He was moving 
onto balls, .controlling them 
in a fiash before sending 
them forty yards, across 
feld. He was arrogant but 
not in an objectionable way. 
It was just that he knew 
that he was a great player. 
There was .no ciwiceit in 
Duncan. But there were no 
. question marks in his mind 
either. He didn’t have to be 
told that he was the top 
man. 

He was a smashing lad 
apd 1 remember how ^ad 1 
to see him waiting by 
Km j^nnadc gate.s at Nesc- 
nfi*/a Royal Army Qrdn- 
Corps depot to which 
I was posted after cornplet- 
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ini{ nijr square 
tabbing at Hiisea, 
neSr Portsmouth. 

Those were the 
days of National Sei- 
vice and one result 
was that the British 
army foi a number ol 
years could put out a 
team that would now 
be worth millions of 
pounds. In my time 
wc could have beaten 
anyone! 

Our goalkeeper 
was Alan Hodgkmson 
of Sheffield United 
and England. The full 
backs were Alex Par¬ 
ker, then with Hearts 
and later with Ever- 
ton and a Scottish 
international, and 
Graham Shaw of 
Sheffield United who 
was to play for Eng¬ 
land. Eddie Colman 
played; so did the 
great Dave Mackay. 

Cl iff Jones, the 
Spurs and Wales 
flier, was on the left 
wing. Bill Curry of 
Newcastle, an out¬ 
standing goalscorer, 
was centre forward 
We played, and beat, 
teams like Hearts, 

Tottenham and Ran¬ 
gers. We wiped out 
the army teams of 
Bel^um and France. 

1 ne men in charge 
were Colonel Mitch¬ 
ell and Colonel Wil¬ 
son. Colonel Wilson 
went on to become a 
general, but his great 
passion then was the 

arm> football team. .- 

Gerry Mitchell was a 

^eat guy too, for many years a piominent figure on the 
Football Association Council. Latei on lie kned to tell 
stories of how he helped us to develop as important 
footballers. 

He had a particular affection for Jim Baxter, the great 
Rangers and Scotland halfback, who has been known to 
get into a few scrapes. It seems that Jim borrowed a fivei 
from Gerry one night when the army team, alter mv time, 
was tounng|^in the Far East Jim had long since been 
demobbed when he encolintered Gerrv again at some 
game or other. 

“Colonel Mitchell, I owe you this" said Jim, producing a 
five-pound note from his pocket. 

Gerry was dehghted. ‘1 always knew there u/as a lot of 


CK\ CKt ' 

He'll HMA be 
^falebsayhe 

^'i&ocQ&rS 


good m that lad,’ he 
sakl. 

Dear absent- 
nimded Gerry, who 
oiKe fell for one of 
Terry Venables’s 
pranks. 

‘Td like you to 
meet my brother,” 
said Terry, “fie’s a 
terrific player and 
you’re going to hear a 
lot of him." Terry’s 
‘brother’ was Jimmy 
Tarbuck. 

Anyway, the army 
got most of the 
young players during 
the National Service 
years and there’s a 
story attached to 
how I got into the 
RAGC 

Nescliffe is be¬ 
tween Oswestry and 
Shrewsbury, which 
was handy for Man¬ 
chester, and when I 
was about to be cal¬ 
led up the dub told 
ihe to volunteer for i 
the RAOC. Tradition 
IS a big thnig m the 
army so I had to tell a 
he and say that my 
father was in the 
RAOC. Dad was 
down the pit all his 
life but that didn’t 
matter. 

"Just tell them that 
he was ui the RAOC 
and that you want to 
follow m his foot¬ 
steps. With a bit of 
luck they’ll faU for it 
and we’ll get you 
posted nearby.’’ ; 
It worked and off 1 ! 

...went to Portsmouth 

for basic train' 
ing. 1 didn’t know what to expect and, filled with stones of 
how awful the food was, 1 treated myself to the best meal I 
could afford at Waterloo Station in London. As it happens, 
the food wasn’t too bad, but that’s more than I can say lor 
the drill sergeant: 1 suppose that most of them are haiid 
but this one was special. He terrified me and for weeks I 
saluted everyone in sight * 

I was in the army when 1 played in the 1957 PA Cup find 
and the drill sergeant wrote me a letter: 

“Dear Private Charltcm. Hope that you've settled doim 
in the army. I haven’t seen yw for a iraile but two friends 
would hke to be at Wpmbley and I would be gratefid 
two tickets." - y- 

He had to be joking, / ; 




^y siihply because L.*jw.l^.-T Pive-a-.side.: . 


T amiy siihply because - 

it seemed to be’ nj- rr--™ > 
terfetihg with my , . 
projjtess as a ftxjtbail- . ■ . . » v,:-r’ l' 

ler, but like all old ‘ ■', ; ^ ' %, 

soldierst I still tliink ' ■ 

about the Ksood times .' ; 

and particularly the 

friends I made. ' ■,-. - 

'riiere was Del Hay, 
who was always 
saying. ‘Give me fifty’ 
iv pounds and I’ll be a 
^ millionaire in three 

years.’ He wanted to A 

have a market stall ^ 

somewhere in the 

East End of London. 4 , 

■Just £50. Just a start 
and I’ll make it.’ 

Perhaps he did, but 1 , ’■ ^ 

haven’t seen him v\ , 
since the day I was T 

demobbed. J| 

And Rj)y Harms, % f 

who for years came __ 

to Manchester Un- , 

ited matches in Lon- ,.r ‘ 

don. Having been ^< 

bom and brought up 
\in the north, 1 sup- 
--^se 1 thought that all * 

• Londoners were ^ ,, 

flash, but Roy had a ^ 

terrific personality V ^ 

and we got on very . ‘f-. , 

well. Until we both ' 

got a forty-eight-hour JJ.:,■'^_;A.•ii:i.;■'^>5i^<' 

pass I’d only seen 
Roy in uniform or de- 
nims and the trans- 

formation when he i r.'i 

got dressed to go 

home was asto- ^ 

nishing. A pin-striped T,y ' ^ ... 

suit, and high white r'^J 

collar. He was im- * ~ > '' ' * 

■j maculate. I still get a 

icard from him at -—‘ .—^~ 

'' Christmas. 

A lot of the lads promised to come and see me play after 
I was demobbed. Some did. Sonw didn’t. Tinw* goes by. 
and I suppose some of them thought that 1 wouldn’t 
remember them. But Phil Stockel from 14artlepool used to 
come whenever we played in the. northeast and. I kept in 
touch with a few of the others for marty years. 

Strange days those army days. I’d look at mV watch in 
the monwgs and visual)^ what was going on at Old 
Tr^ord 

Ten o’clock. Tom Curry, the United trainer, would h® 
coming out. 

“Come on, hurry up. Stop messhig about,’’ he’d be 
guying.. Bleyim o'dock. ' Ndw*they’dl^ .doing some work 
'ifar dfds^* 'A fc^'df shooting practice: perhaps. 
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" W Come midday, Td 

'" C '■ feel better because 

y L.,. ; - . training would abrwsl 

W ■""■Ui.' be over and I wasa't 
tnissing anything: 

■'■ If a plane passed 
; overhead I’d imagine 

wf to 

some European 
. It wasn’t of 

\' course, but that sort 

' ] of thing goes throu^ 

-^**1 "’•"tl- ‘t 

T5I went throui^ mine. 
M Duncan Edwards 

^ had been den^bbed 

♦ ** by then, but for ray 

T first six months it 
was great to have 
> ! turn around 

,—-— -i- He made a jpeat 
.Iw- 11 fuss the day I arrived 

ta A ^ at Nesefiffe. There 
W ■' h® stood, huge as 

£f-. — I “Where have you 

I , *ij been?’’ he mquired in 

' that gruff voice of 

^ ' iik. ‘ f thought you’d 

* jw’ L'.T '" ■ 800® absent. Come 

" 'l» you settled in.” 

^ X ,.^W . ^ |jjj|g( Jjjg 

1’.,,.'\j , , inevitable Nissen hut 

, Airith a big black bofler 
- iv - in the middle, Dun- 

Pi %• , ' ' can pointed to a bed 

psik.'.' -V would be irune.' 

^ , ^ Well, not quite be- 

V-' i'-- cause it wasn't 

•■’.'v'.'j' sprung very well, so 

4 - 4 , ' ’'f Duncan humped it 

Xv ** ' % V out and came back 

with one that had be- 
^ longed to somebody 

. ,'"c ' else. I -don't-know 

where he got it from, 
— - -— - —: 1 but it was a big im¬ 

provement. 

1 didn t see much of Duncan because he always seemed 
to be going away for matches, either for Urated or 
England, while I was still making my way in the game. 

1 last saw him alive on the day I left hosixtal in Munich to 
return home by train. He was still battling for life, catling 
upon his immense reserves of stren^ to defeat the 
inevitaWe. Tears stained my face as I left that room, 
praying he would make it. 

Back home in Ashington my mother would greet me 
each morning \rith the latest newspaper reports from the 
hospital. Sometinies the bulletins were optimistic and my 
hopes grew. Then one monung my mother said nothing. 1 
knew there would be no mor£ buUetois. Duncan was dead. 
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Cricket and 
star appeal 

David Rayvem Allen lists down the feature 
films in which cricket has played a part 

F or most people cricket and the did the master drawings and animator 
commercial cinema have about as Laune Price worked in liaison with 


much m common as celluloid and 
sightscreens. They just do not associ¬ 
ate the two. Which, I suppose, could 
indicate that, as yet, film directors 
have not managed to portr^ the game 
realisUcaliy on screen. Give them 
time. After all, the Laimiere brothers 
started operating as recently as 1895. 

Without wislung to doffnatise or 
define exactly, it would appear that 
cncket in feature films turns up in 
three or four distinct categories— 
dialogue reference only, incidental 
backdrop, essential to the plot even if 
the game shown is encapsulate into 
very few mmutes, and the one or two 
cases where cncket is the plot. 

An obvious contender for the last 
domain is The Fml Test, made by 
Gaumont-Bntish in 1953. A clutch of 
England pliers, Hutton, Washbrook, 
Compton, Evans, Bedser and Laker, 
were conscnpted as temporary mem¬ 
bers of Equity in ord^ to bring 
authenticity to Terence Rattigan’s 
screenplay. The very realism sought 
was the important factor missing from 
scenes on the field, for as in so many 
cases where cricket and the camera 
meet, the photographic perspective 
was all wrong. Trpods planted at silly 
dead-centre (of the pitch, that is) for 
the full-front^ approach shot do not 
convince audiences nurtured on the 
long-focus lens over generations of 
five-day Tests. A further sense of 
disbelief was induced when Jack War¬ 
ner, as Sam Palmer playing his last 
Test against Australia at The Oval, 
lasted a mere four balls before being 
dismissed for a duck, thence to return 
to a rapturous ovation. It had at the 
time been just five years since Brad¬ 
man had experienced virtually the 
same set of circumstances in real life. 

Mention of Bradman brings to mind 
the five comedy Test match cartoons 
that accompani^ the Aussie tourists 
of 1926. An Australian called Hiscocks 


lettering-artist Lesfie Wood to pro¬ 
duce the cartoons with captions in 
rhyme caricatunng the idiosyncrasies 
of the players. They were shown at 
the New Gallery in Regent Street. (A 
snippet showing Patsy Hendren was 
included m the video Benson & 
Hedies Golden Greats: Batsmen). 

The Australians were aj;^ in evi¬ 
dence in the 1930s when Aubrey 
Smith, ex-Sussex and England cricket 
captain and impenal archetype m the 
olde village of Hollywood, persuaded 



Sir L«n Hutton (left) ami Jack 
Warner In TheFIrwl TmL 


Paramount to produce a feature called 
Cncket IHickers. The sif^it of Jack 
Oakie vainly trying to adapt his ing¬ 
rained baseball methods under the 
tutelage of Alan Kippax recalled the 
perhaps apocryphal story of Smith and 
‘Hopalong’ Cassidy, who at one of the 
matches of the Hollywood CC hit a ball 
into the deep and proceeded to run 
anticlockwise via cover point, mid-off, 
mid-on, square leg, back to ‘base’. 
‘Well, I declare!' expostulated Au- 
brw. 

Before leaving the unofficial ambas¬ 
sador to that American ‘outpost of 





civilization’, who can forget those] 
priceless l^s in The Four Fearers 
which re-enacted the skirmishes in 
the Sudan at the time of Gordon? 
Smith as General Burmlg^: Do you 
remember Wilmington? 

General Faversham: Wilnungton? 
Burroa^s: Fine old service family. 
Fattier killed at Inkermaim, grand¬ 
father blown up under Nelson, an 
uncle scalped by Indians—oh, •splendid 
record, splendid. 

Faversham: What happened? 
Burrou^s: Well, the General ordered 
him to gallop tturough the front lines- 
With a message. Pa^ysed with funk. 
Couldn’t move. General sent his ad¬ 
jutant. killed before he’d gone 50 
yards. Sent his ADC—head blown oft. 
Then he went throuiE^ with the mes¬ 
sage himself—lost his arm, ruined his 
cncket. 

Extraordinarily, cricket seems to 
figure hi^ ui war films. The Lady 
Vanishes (1938) introduced Basil Rad¬ 
ford and Naunton Wayne as a couple 
of courageous cncket-loving fops 
fleemg on a train across Europe just 
after the Munich ensis. One thing is 
absolutely certain. The only reason 
why they were running so hard was to 
make the Old Trafford Test match. 
They made great sacrifices. They 
took their tea unsweetened in order to 
recreate with sugar cubes an incident 
in which Grimmett bowled to Ham¬ 
mond and...? 

Eventually the pair amved at Vic¬ 
toria Station only to be confronted by 
a placard announcing the abandonment 
of the game because of floods. 

The same duo, Radford and Wayne, 
appeared in It’s Not Cricket ten years 
later as two British intel^ence men in 
occupied Germany trying to make 
sure that a frmous diamond concealed 
inside a cridiet ball doesn’t fall into the 


hands of the dastardly Maurice De^ 
nham, who neverttieless... yes, it wa^ 
one of those films. During the courstl 
of the picture, the ball becomes in¬ 
volved in a counti 7 -house game and... 
but I won’t spoO the story. 

Once mOTe to the front. J?eaab bx 
the Sky (1956)' gave the youn||est 
service its chance to match tne prmci- 
pies laid down on Plymouth Hoe 
centuries before. K^eth More as 
Dou^s Bader cradcs the winnbg 
four before tddng to the air. 

Then, How I Woo the War (1967). 


Dick Lester’s traff-ctuiKdic anti-war 
satire, .is ruiotber exan^ of cridtet 
being u^ as a prop in Sms 
international •'•vim't' Sai iti thA 


fothe 


desert wastes of North Africa in 1945, 
we see a platoon sent 300 miles 
beland enemy hnes to prepare a cndc- 
et pitch for the top brass when the 
WET ts over* 

Also m 1967, FoQow that Camel, a 
Foreign Legion farce by the ‘Carry 
On’ team, had Jim Dale as Bertram 
Oliphant, falsely accused of cheatmg 
at cricket. Poor boy! Fancy having to 
enlist to exculpate his disgrace. And 
then, m the following season, The 
Charge of the Light Bngade, directed 
i by Tony Richardson, showed a shot of 
1 soldiers playing m the Crimea. 

Another division in which cncket 
mamtdins a consistent if faiily low 
profile IS in films abopt schools. This, 
of course, is not so une^cted. 
There were two versions of Goodbye 
Mr Chips, which celebrated the men 
who dedicated then: lives to teaching 
and passing on the psyche of the 
public schools from generation to gen¬ 
eration. The first (1939) starred 
Robert Donat as Chips and used the 
exteriors of Repton, the second 
(1970), with Peter OToole, was shot 
on location at Sherborne 'The young< 
master who arrives at the fictitiously 
named Brookfield in 1870 to teach 
^tm IS ragged unmercifully and ex- 
^s his revenge by keeping in his 
CUSS on the day when some are 
needed to play m a vital cncket match 
In consequence, the school loses and 
for a time so does Chips 

The life of another pubbe school 
master is revealed m The Browning 
Version, adapted from the Terence 
Rattigan play and shown at the Cannes 
Festival m 1951 A scene of a cncket 
match IS brougjit into the film, which 
was directed by Anthony Asquith, 
who was also respimsible for The 
Final Test 

French Mistress (1960), aram is set 
in a pubhc school. The Sun is an 
'jinoffensive, fairly chauvmistic, ho-ho- 
ho comedy about an attractive made- 
‘ moiselle who innocently disrupts hfe in 
a male stron^dld and succeeds m 
tal^ the bark out of James Robert- 
'^on Justice’s bite. Cncket manifests 
itsedf in the form JRJ bowhng to die 
boys in the nets. Agnes Laurent 
played the French mistress and for 
'>ome reason she always reminds the 
piesent writer of a pubhat^ still of the 
young Bngitte Bardot wearing frill 
endretmg regalia. 

Two years earlier, the Rank com¬ 
edy Bachelor of Hearts g»ve the ladies 
cheesecake. Unfortunately, Har* 
'•tWKxuuger as a German Uond bomb- 
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The cricket eequence ends in much confusion in TheShout 


shell studying at Cambridge proves 
that good looks are no advantage 
when attemptmg a stroke down to fine 
leg. 

Having referred to Cambndge, it 
would be churhsh not to mclude the 
other place Oxford was the centre of 
learning that provided two lecturers 
rmd two students who played out 
games of sexual nvafry to the accom 
panunent of leather on bats Actually, 
ui Acadent (1967), Harold Pmter 
cleverly uses endeet as a microcosm 
of bfe Ihe progress of the match 
relates directly to the success Dirk 
Bogarde, one of the tutors, and 
Michael York, his studrat, have had 
with the giii, Jacqueline Sassard, the 
other student. 

Pinter adopts the same method in 
The Go-Between (1971), starring 
Alan Bates, Edward Pox and Jube 
Chnstie. hi this case, there is a 
clear-cut class between a member of 
the landed gentry and a well endowed 
‘gent’ of the land Uie debcious Miss 
Christie is the parcel in the tug-of- 
war, thougji Bates as Ted Burgess 
from the village has taken a peep 
inside afready, dammit, and for being 
so unsporting deservedly gets his 
come-uppance when the local postman 
catches him on the boundary and also 
(minrCH: image) ifr the act. 

Alan Bates again played a central 
figure m The Slmt (1978), whidi was 
a^pted from a story by Robert 
(Jraves and was all about an inmate of 
a timntal asylum m the West Country 
bebeving he possessed primeval talbng 


power through an abonguial cry. The 
fibn ends in somewhat bizarre fashion 
on a cncket field when a b^tning 
thunderbolt strikes the scorers box 
End of game 

And so It contmues The catalogue 
of films that have cncket mterest— 
however brief—seems endless, 
though It probably isn’t No room here 
for Ksfrfos (1930 and 1939), Three 
Men m a Boat (1956), Pacific Destiny 
(1956), The Deep (1977), Chariots of 
Fire (1981) and many more 

Not unnaturally, a good proportion 
of films including cni^et Imve come 
from Bntish stables, and it is a dis¬ 
quieting thought that, according to the 
estimation of a well-known cmema 
historian who confided recently, poss¬ 
ibly no more than 20 per cent of okl 
sdents and UK-manufactured films of 
the 1930s have survived the rigours of 
war, wear and neglect. 

No doubt, those with a sound know¬ 
ledge of Continental, Commonwealth 
and international films could augment 
the bst of cinematic cncket It would 
be logical to think that shots of the 
game have conveniently fitted a 
btereotjrp^ of Anglo Saxon life for 
many a foreign director 

For the friture'* Cricketer, starring 
Marc Zuber from India, is apparently 
abnost complete. And there have 
been whispers about a full screen 
version of Jack Rosenthal’s P'tang, 
Yang, Kipperbang Will one of these at 
last be the definitive cncket fibn that 
has yet to amve? It is long overdue 

Wreden Cncket Monthly 



A SCION of a pros{»r- 
ous merchant ^Uy. 
Dady Adenwalla, one of 
Western India’s leading 
trainers, is Mr Success 
personified. Being as he is 
from the classic mould and 
blessed with the patronage 
of blue-blooded Maharajas 
in the early Fifties. Aden- 
walla has risen to the top of 
his profession by the sheer 
dint of tuird work and 
merit. Says he ruefully: 
“Even a 24'hour day is not 
enough for horse training." 

A well-kept 50, age has 
not slowed him nor dulled 
his enthusiasm. In a sport 
rid with imponderables and 
unimaginable frustrations, 
Adenwalla has steeled him¬ 
self to take all adversities in 
his stride. Where the 
weak-kneed would stum¬ 
ble, he stands unperturbed, 
ready to grapple with any 
problem. Patience and 
sound judgement have 
been his virtues. 

Some of the greats in 
Indian racing bore the 
Adenwalla touch. And in an 
era where the patronage of 
Maharajas was most fickle 
and flimsy Adenwalla 
struck a rapport and lasting 
friendship with Parlakimem 
and Kashmir. “I was like a 
family member,” recalls 
Adenwalla. Much of the 
mutual understanding grew 
with the success he 
achieved on the course 
with legendary giants like 
Rock of Gibraltar, Balchand 
and Fair Wood. 

As the years passed 
tliere were more, the fet¬ 
tering reminder of which is 
avidly reflected in his 14 
classic triumphs, none 
more pleasing than those of 
fillies like Request, Re¬ 
ward, Heliantha and Gha- 
zab. And one knows how 
much more tenderness 
goes into making fillies fly. 
"Individual horses need in¬ 
dividual treatment” says 
the veteran trainer who 
Vas groomed in the finer 
art of the profession under 
the well-known EngUsh 
Trainer Sam Armstrong. 


Adenwalla’s 
magic touch 

Adi Davar 

With Dady showing no in- test that he was keen, 

clination for academic stu- Armstrong made him do all 

dies in Shivaji School, Papa the chores of a stable lad. 

Adenwalla was left with no “It made me hardy, ” said 

choice, he had one of his Adenwalla flexing his jaws 

Maharaja friends speak to in the manner of the famous 
Amstrong to take Dady Hollywood star Fredrick 
under his wings. Marh whom he resembles 

The more famous En- greatly, 
glish training houses don't In four and a half months 

admit youngsters on mere he had graduated to be 
recommendation, as Aden- Armstrong’s worthy assis- 
walla learnt. It meant tant. With over 300 horses 

spending some few months under Armstrong’s care, 
with a lesser luminary like Adenwalla gained valuable 

Pringle, but as the young experience in stable man- 
Adenwalla showed a fine agement and in two and a 

grasp of the subject. Arm- half years he was on the 

strong had no hesitation way to being a master of his 

welcoming him. art. But as training condi- 

Reminiscing on his happy tions are apt to vary in 
association with'the doyen India, Adenwalla had to 
of Enfdish trainers Aden- readjust his thinking and 
walla said: “1 had to sweep methods in Bombay, 
the floors even though I In a highly competitive 

was a licensed trainer. ” To profession Adenwalla 



After iht prM«ntatlon of th* Aqi Khin Trojrtiy wKm 
Happy ijmcHng (I. to r.) Jodwy Loan. Tramar Aifan* 
walla and Mr. S.C. Jirfn, Ctw^an, R.W.I.T.C. 


started widi the support of 
Col. Ghandy in 1954 \ndTO 
unfortunately died on the 
course of over-excitement 
fottowing the victory of one 
of his horses. With six 
horses the next year he had 
only a solitary win to show. 
But his father stood behind 
him like he had when he 
first got his licensefto train 
in Delhi in 1950. 

1957 proved to be a turn¬ 
ing point in his career. It 
was the year Balchand won 
the 2(MKj guineas and the 
Derby in Bombay and the 
great Rock of Gibraltar 
showed his paces. 

Adenwalla won the Indi¬ 
an 2000 guinea-s and Derby 
for the Maliaraja of Kash¬ 
mir with Fair Wood in 1959 
but lost the St Leger as the 
colt developed a joint. He 
struck a fine rapport with 
the Maharaja and led in 19 
winners for the royal pat¬ 
ron whom he considered a 
"g(H)d loser.” 

Adenwalla has a way 
with tlie fillies and it is his ! 
patience with tliem which/ 
proved most rewarding. He 
nursed Golden Harp 
through arthritis and a stifle 
problem before she went 
on to win nine races in a 
row: winning the 1000 
guineas and the Oaks with 
die light-framed filly Gha- 
zab gave him the greatest 
pleasure, as also training 
that “little rat” Mango 
Blossom. 

President of the Western 
India’sTrainers’ Associa¬ 
tion, Adenwalla unselfishly t 
worked for the cause of hisl 
fellow-professionals until 
the strain began to show on 
him late this year. He res¬ 
igned to spend more time 
with his attractiye wife and 
daughter. His devotion to 
sport and the profession 
was "causing conflict in my 
family.” His wife always . 
niggles “Your horses come 
first”. 

The lad who shugged off 
fanuly pressures to become 
a trainer claims he could, 
not have done better in 
otter professkm. 
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And excitement 
for all 


PhWLI) lAhlNG see/ii^ to hd\e 
hiHoivv d molt tiuihil element thdii 
c\er in tht modem ffiimc 
intiptHils ',pot kick e\pt;</se en 
dbkd them to htt the tuiopedn Cup 
dt Roiiid!) t\pe/jsf, duiiiift the sum 
mtr diid this sedson Got don 
btrdihans ptmdhies hnn done much 
to boost Mdntheslei I niteds Lhdm 
pionship jnd VLtA Cup thdlknue 
It it IS Mtdl, then thdl te ims contain 
spciidlist pcnditc taktis It IS equdll\ 
important that ^oatkeepeis ate as 
w< //1 quipped as possilble to toil 
tht m 

"h otthi best penalG saxetsin 
the busint ss PmuJ Cooper, ol 
Ipswich I own recounts his e\pen 
ences 

S axiiif? ptnalties is 80 per cent luck, 
but the othei 20 per cent—skill, 
1C search and kidoktuv -can be deci¬ 
sive 

An mliiKuing private battle takes 
place attei a penalt\ has been 
awarded 

As a goalkt'tpci I nia> believe I 
know which side ot the goal the kicker 
intends to place his shot But rii> aim 
IS to make the kickei put it where 1 
want him to 



■*> 


Jesper Olsen: A skilful kicker 


ll vou succeed and dive the right 
way Id sav that vou have a 50-,5() 
chance of saving the shot 
'1 here ai e piec es ol stored memory 
which come in very handy For inst¬ 
ance Gordon btrachan of Manchester 
United who has been successful with 
all SIX ot his penalties so far this 
season, normally places the ball to the 
goalkeepers light 
Intel estingly when Manchester 
United had a pit season penalty com¬ 
petition between btrachan, Jesper 
Olsen and Alan Brazil, btrachan admit 
ted he was teriible, explaining that he 
could onl> take them in the big match 
atmospheie 

I hat demonstrates the importance 
of bottle’ or confidence in the kidding 
game of penalty taking and saying 
Goalkeepers and defenders try 
almost anything to put the taker off 
and he must be strong enough to 
Ignore distractions John Wark, my 
foimei colleague at Ipswich and now 
Liverpools penalty taker, is the best 
in the game .n my yiew because he is 
so confident that he will score and he 
does not allow anything to put him off 
West Ham's btewarl is in the same 
mould, as reflected by his record of 50 
successes in 55 attempts for the 
Hammeis 

’ When we were at Ipswich, John 
^ Wark was instrumental in some of my 
* penalty saves as he would always run 
up to me just betoi e the kick was to be 
taken and pretend to give me words of 
advice as to where it was going to be 
hit Normally we would talk about the 
weather or what he was having for 
dinner that evening, but occasionally 
the discussion was enough to plant the 
seed of doubt m the kicker^s mind 
1 remember a controversial incident 
when Ipswich played Liverpool at 
Anfield in 1980 It was a vital match, 
as both sides were in contention for 
the Championship, with 50,000 
crammed into the ground, the atmos¬ 
phere was mcredible 
The score was l-l, with three 
minutes remaining, when Liverpool 
were awarded a penalty at the Kop 
end for a foul by Terry Butcher on 
Kenny Dalglish As Terry McDermott 
strode up to take the kick, Ipswich's 











’ Frans Thijssen (now Nottingham 
Forest) threw some mud at the W in, 
the heat of the moment. 

I managed to save Terry’s shot, 
which he hit quite well, but afterwards 
there were storms of protest from 
Liverpool players, who insisted that 
the kick should have been retaken. 

Kickers must con« entrate 

so powerfully that they cannot be 
distracted, and my own view of tlat 
incident is that Terry carried on with 
the kick as if nothing had happened. 

When facing a penalty I try to wait 
until the last moment to react to it. 
The law requires that both feet are 
rooted to the ground until the ball is 
kicked, but tljat does allow you some 
movement in leaning to one side in 
readiness to spring. 

Once you have started to dive, the 
aim is to create as big an obstacle as 
possible so that if you get it wrong 
there is still' a chance that your feet 
can make a vital deflection. / 

If those are the basic skills, the rest 
is up to psychology. Take the example 
of Mickey Thomas, taking a penalty 
for Manchester United against me at 
Old Trafford. 

As we squared up for the kick, a 
whistle blew from the terraces behind 
me. Mickey ran up and belted the ball 
into the back of the net. 

Mickey's celebrations were cut 
short by the referee, who explained 
that he had not blown the whistle for 
the kick to be taken. 

Just before he started his run to 
take the second kick J could see he 
couldn’t decide whether to put the ball 
in the same place. In the end he ‘did’ 
himself, getting into such a muddle 
that his shot was one of the easiest I 
have had to save. 

Mickey just stood there. Hi couldn’t 
believe it. 

Penalties are as absorbing for those 
involved in thern as they are for the 
crowd. The game of nerves and 
kidology mean that, although I am 
sick when referees award spot-kicks, 
I relish the challenge to try and outwit 
an opponent in the sudden death 
confrontation. 

1 know I have nothing to lose and a 
bit of glory to gain if I can pull 
something off. In the end, the skill, 
research, kidology (and luck) add up 
to one thing. A bit of excitement for 
all. 


Qorckm Strachan: neada big match 
atmosphara 
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^ In the aftermath of “Short Circuit” 

j • ■ . , ' . 

Professional tennis blew a fuse 

Life for Michael Mewshaw has not been easy after the 
publication of his book “Short Circuit”. The startling 
revelations he brought to light ensured that he was suddenly on 
i the receiving end of mental and phyacal pressure. In this 

article, he outlines what has happened in the year and a 
half since his book first hit the stands 




I N mid-May, Harper's magazine 
published a lO.OOO-word extract 
from ‘Short Circuit’. Within a week, 
word of the book spread from the 
United States to Europe, where I was 
in Rome covering the Italian Open for 
the Washington Post 
On Sunday, May 22, shortly before 
the championship match, 1 was enter¬ 
ing the Campo-Centrale when I w^ 
summoned by Cino Marchese, other¬ 
wise known as ‘Silver Fox’, the big, 


friendly tennis entrepreneur with 
whom 1 had always had amiable deal¬ 
ings. When I went to see what March¬ 
ese wanted, he grabbed me by the 
front of my shirt and flung me against 
(he waO of the tunnel leading to the 
Press Box. Tightening his grip, he 
pressed his other fist against my chin, 
and jammed my head back against the 
bricks. ‘You fucker,’ he shouted. ‘You 
fucked me. You put me in the shit. 
Now I'm going to put you in the shit.’ 


For the next five minutes, in full 
view of tournament officials, balttxiys, 
linesmen, and impassive journalists, 
Marchese leaned his ponderous buO( 
against me and shouted obscenitiei. 
into my face, punctuating his flavourfr 
command of the vernacular witti repe¬ 
ated shoves. 

His primary objection was that 1 bar 
quoted his remarks about guarantee! 
and appearance money. When 
pointed out that his comments were 
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not much different from those made at 
a public press conference by Paolo 
Galganni, the President of the Italiar 
Tennis Federaticm who claimed the 
Italian Open had been ruined because 
it didn’t give guarantees, Marchese 
insisted I still should have known not 
to quote him. 

Finally, anxious to escape his dam- 
my grasp, I said I’d welcome the 
chance to speak to Bob Kain, head of 
the tennis division at International 
Management Group and Marchese’s 
boss. I was led up to the IMG 
hospitality terrace. But ttere was no 
hospitality for me. He introduced me 
to Kain, ‘the shit who wrote the 
article’. Althou^ icily calm compared 
to Marchese, Kain’s behaviour wasjn 
its way, almost as unnerving. When 1 
told him his agent had assaulted and 
threatened me, Kain blithely re¬ 
sponded that was between Marchese 
and me—at which point, the Silver 
Fox seized my arm and said I was 
lucky he hadn’t broken me in half. 

>^e Marchese was growling into 
my ear, Kain, the perfect picture of 
coolness, scratched the crocodile on 
his chest and sdd my book was no trig 


deal. Tennis was more popular than 
ever. 

A t one point last year it looked as 
though the authorities might 
actually be serious about their stated 
intention to take action a^nst the 
practices detailed in ‘Short Circuit’. 
On June 7, 1983, Guillermo Vilas was 
found guilty of accepting an illegal 
guarantee of $60,000 dunng the Rot¬ 
terdam tournament. The Ax^gentmian 
was fined $20,000 and suspended 
from the circuit for a year. Since Vilas 
was nearly 31,some felt the suspen¬ 
sion would effectively end his career. 

In the imbroglio following Vihs’s 
case, Intematioi^ Tennis Federation 
President Philippe Chattier warned 
the press to expect other explosive 
revelations. Investigations of several 
star players were said to be under 
way and more suspensions looked 
imminent at Wimbledon. Ivan Lendl 
was being pressed to explain how he 
had happened to show up in Milan as a 
substitute, just at the moment when 
Jimmy Connors dropped out of the 
tournament. 

Since both Lendl and Connors are 
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cUents of ffie wealffiy tennis agcmc. 
ProServ, and since Milan toumamer' 
director Sergio Palmieri is the Ptc 
Serv representative in Italy, the »tur 
tion attracted the attention of ^ 
usuaUy somnolent tennis press. A. 
and 1^1 both ran articles that claime 
Lendl had a^preed to enter die touma 
ment after intense financial haggling 
UPI charged that he had been ‘hirer 
to play and quoted a toumamer 
organiser who said this had been thi 
only way to save the event afte: 
Connors’s defection. Asked whe^ 
he believed Lendl had received ai 
illegal guarantee, Paolo Galganni re 
plied, ‘I don't think he was in Milan tr 
see the Duomo.’ 

But after a dramatic build-up sug¬ 
gesting that the Pro Council finaU: 
intended to enforce its rules, the 
opposition regrouped and counter¬ 
attacked. Twenty olayers sitmed ' 
petition defending Vilas. McEnroe 
Connors, Lendl, and Gerulaitis wer. 
on record in support of the principle c 
guarantees, and there were persisten 
rumours that the stars would star 
their own tour unless Vilas’s suspen¬ 
sion was reversed. 

To close observers, there had fron 
, the begini^ been reason to douk 
that the Vilas case signalled a sipdfi 
cant change in pro tennis. Althoi# 
I Marshall Happer, Administrator of tik 
Men’s International Professional Ten¬ 
nis Council, happily assumed the man¬ 
tle of ‘hardhitting, aggressive adminis¬ 
trator’, he had had little or nothing tc 
do with uncovering the evidence tha 
convicted Vilas. 

The tournament in Rotterdam is ' 
muiudpal event and its records are 
public information. Since toumamer. 
officials had not had time to disg^ 
Vilas’s guarantee as an endorsement 
contract, they realised their violatior 
ot the rules would be revealed om% 
they filed a financial statement wHI 
the city government So they tumec 
tiiemselves and Vilas in. 

Happer had had an <^n and shut 
case dumped into his lap and hat 
never used the considerable investiga¬ 
tory powers which the Code of Cra- 
duct puts at his (fisposal. 

A FEW months lately \Kfimbleclon 
had conl& and gone but there had 
been none of the exjdosive revetotkins 
promised by Pl^pe Chmtier. The 
Lendl investigation ended in stale¬ 
mate. Marshall Happer subpoenaed 
tile financial records of the MSlaf 
tournament and when the otganisen 



^ wolddn’t or couldn’t provide det^s of 
e Uditenstein bank account and a 
contract between Lendl and Actufli 
Motors, a majo: sponsor of the event, 
Mapper suspends the tournament 
from the 19^ calendar. There was no 
explanation why Lendl couldn't have 
supplied a copy of the contract nor 
why he wasn t suspended along witii 
the tournament For the second year 
in a row, tte Czech was at the centre 
of serious charges about illegal 
guarantees, but it was the tourna- 
ment not the player, who was penal- 
' ised. 

In early July, Guillermo Vilas 
announced he was appealing his fine 
and suspension. Penduig a final ver¬ 
dict, he was free to continue playing 
the Volvo Grand Prix circuit As the 
summer wore on and he ^ernated 
tournament play with an exhibition 
tour with John McEnroe, it became 
clear that no decision would be 
reached for months. What had 
seemed such a draconian punishment 
in early June started to strike some 
observers as a cosmetic gesture. 
Once public interest died, the Vilae 
case would be dismissed. Or maybe, 
said the more cynical, Vilas would be 
1 used as a scapegoat the lone victim 
.^penalised for tire crime of getting 


caus^t 

D uring August ti>e sleazy act 
that tennis has become got even 
sleazier. Itie Nastase, in yet another 
of his an^ outbursts, kkxed a lines¬ 
man, and the man was iiqured severe¬ 
ly enou^ to require medical atten¬ 
tion. Prvsdictabiy, Nastase was fined 
and suspended. Just as predictably, 
the Rumanian was free to play the US 
Open where, even more inr^ctably, 
his match ac^inst Peter Fleming was 
^wcased for televisioa If tirere was 
any lesson in all this, it was a reitera¬ 
tion of the obvious—tiie stars were 
beyond the rules and their misbe¬ 
haviour could be marketed. 

In the first round at Flushing 
Meadow, John McEnroe met Trey 
Waltke, a spri^tiy, iwt-sized feOow 
wIk> had upset him twice in the past. 
Known to the other players as ‘West- 
wood Willie’, Waltke, a mellow South¬ 
ern Californian, remained unperturbed 
while McEnroe ranted and raved, 
abusing officials and fans. When a 
courtside spectator clapped too enthu¬ 
siastically for Waltke, McEnroe 
cursed him, diallenged him to a fist- 
fight after the match, and flung a 
handful of sawdust in his face. 
Although he managed to squeeze 














past Waltke in five setsi Mc^ntdeit»h 
mto Bill Scanlon m the, fourtih rtiuod; 
and coul(fo't put in Ns Qwnr;«srv« op 
return his opponent’s, roa defeat Was 
not lamented by Jknmy CoruKHrs, vdio 
waltzed into the where Ivan 
Lendl was waiting to avenge l^t 
year’s loss. But once again the srowf:*. 
mg Czech, so merdless. against weak¬ 
er opponents, proved Im the 
nerves to win a Grand ^am evmit 
Althou^ Connors was for from top 
form—he had a sore foot and a cask of 
diarrhoea that once sent him scpanfor 
ling off court to a toilet—LetuS| 
couldn’t cope witii the pressure. Serv-' 
mg at 5-4 in the tiford set to take a two 
set to one lead, Lendl doubfo-foulted 
away his advanta« and stumbled like 
a zombie throu^ the rest d the 
match losing ten games straNht and 
6-0 in the decidi^ fourth set 
For Connors, it was his fifth . US 
Open title and hundredth tournament 
victory, Du^ the match he adueyed 
another milestone. Displaying im¬ 
pressive ambidexterity, he shot a 
linesman a double phallic salute, rais¬ 
ing tile middle fingers on his ri|d<f snd 
Iw hands. At tiw age of 31, he shows 
no signs of losing his small motor 
coordination. Half a dozen years from 
now, Jimbo, like his old fi^nd Nas¬ 
tase, should still be qifite capable of 

i kickmg an ofiBcial. 

IMHEN the Milan ! tournament; 
j W.which had been dropp^'from 
I the calendar, was quietly re-inserted 
into the '84 schedule, ! called the 
Volvo Grand Prix office for an ex- 
planatfon. Dewey Blaitton, the Media 
Director, said Ifopper was now satis¬ 
fied that he had all the information 
about Ivan Lendl’s alleged guarantee. 
The administrator had decioM no rule 
had been brokmi. But Blanton cotfid 
not say what specific information Hap- 
per had obtained, nor could he say 
Imw it refuted the copyrisdded artide 
in UPl vriiich stated that Lend! had 
been 'hired' to play in Milan. 

There was a sunilar shortage of 
detailed information when World 
Champhmship Tennis drcmied its law-, 
suit against the Pro Council, the 
Assodatirm of Tennis Professionals, 
and the International Tennis Federa¬ 
tion. Ifoving accused tiiese gPoig>s of 
unfair trade practices and attenq^ing 
to monopohse pro tennis, Lamar 
Hunt, WCTs founder had seemed 

S ii to use tile case to force the, 
authorities to examme the con-" 


fli^ of interest and dubious deals 
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rampant in the spo^. Instead without 
explanation, the Grand Prix had 
agreed to let WCT rejoin its circuit 
The past simply disappeared. Irrecon¬ 
cilable differences, substantive dis¬ 
putes, charges by the Grand Prix that' 
the WCT tour was rife with ethical 
improprieties, allegations by WCT 
that, the Grand Prix had rewritten its 
rules to kill off competition—every¬ 
thing was swept down the memory 
hole. 

After these strange events I con¬ 
tacted one of the most important 
sources in ‘Short Circuit', an umpire in 
France, all of whose allegations were 
later corroborated by people willing to 
speak for the record. Tlie umpire 

i >assed on an intriguing titbit of in- 
ormation that had begun to percolate 
during Wimbledon and had been quiet¬ 
ly brewing ever since. After the pub- 
hcation of ‘Short Circuit’, a number of 
Grand Prix umpires took the initiative 
of writing to Marshall Happer, sug¬ 
gesting reforms of the way officials 
are hired and compensated. These 
men felt they could best maintain their 
integrity if they were assigned to 
tournaments on a rotating basis by an 


autonomous authority, and were paid 
a fair wage that would leave them less 
tempted by the favours that unprinci¬ 
pled tournament directors dangle in 
front of: them. 

Halpper’s response...well, there 
had been no response. He had never 
answered. Instead, he continued to 
assure the press that umpires were 
adequately protected. Without fear of 
reprisals, they could tell him when 
they felt they were being intimidated 
or compromised by tournament direc¬ 
tors. Yet when umpires did approach 
him through the proper channels, the 
administrator didn’t reply. 

Ironically, umpires were forbidden 
from expressing their opinions to the 
media. The Code of Conduct con¬ 
tained a rule that stipulated umpires 
could not hold news conferences or 
comment about players and matches. 
And this was one rule Happer en¬ 
forced. 

F inally, in mid-December, a 
three-man committee of Bill Tal¬ 
bert, Forrest Hainline, and Vic Seixas 
began hearing testimony on Guillermo 
Vilas’s appeal of his conviction for 


accepting a guarantee. What they 
heard could hardly have been less 
flattering tp the ab^ady-tamished iih- 
age of pro teimis. Former President of 
the Assodatipn of Tennis Profession¬ 
als Harold ^omon has called guaran¬ 
tees 'dirty and illegal money...ho diffe¬ 
rent from the graft a politician might 
take’, and the testimony of tourna¬ 
ment officials in Rotterdam certainly 
made this case sound like the^enario 
for a political scandal or banking 
swindle. 

Cock Hoekwater, managing direc¬ 
tor of the Sportpaleis Ahoy in Rotter¬ 
dam, and Peter Bonthuis, the tourna¬ 
ment director, swore that Bonthuis 
had delivered $60,000 in cash to Ion 
TIriac, Vilas’s coach and business 
manager. The pay-off came in US 
$100 bills, as stipulated by Tiriac. The 
$60,000 had been withdrawn from the 
tournament account and signed for as 
‘extra prize money for ABN tennis 
1983’. ABN Bank is a major sponsor 
of the Rotterdam tournament. 

Hoekwater testified that he had 
wanted to pay Vilas no more than 
$50,000 under the table, but Bonthuis 
had said he would raise an additional 
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^ sp<msors' to meet (3auned was a cnKfe attempt to forge 


Pinac's demands It is worth ponder¬ 
ing whether the corporations v^h 
acted as financial backers m Rotter¬ 
dam—just as corporations, banJ^ and 
f'lcal merchants do at Volvo Grand 
Irix tournaments throughout the 
V'Orid—were awaie of what they 
"'ere paying for 

I Sprely, ABN Bank sfibuld have 
t) en appalled by the tournament’s 
* ^tmg procedures. The only re- 
o td of the itle^ transaction was a 
signed by toumamen# official 
however, Mr Biiiten- 
Of did not 8% h» own.mme. He put 
rilcffhte scrawl wf^ vW 


ddwQ an 


his ^gnature 
Noa^ diat the pro tennis season has 
no begnrnmg and no ehd, and its 
schethw resembfos a snake devouring 
Its own tell thh only way to get an 
acciffate fscture of the sport/business 
^uid hr to pry the serpent’s teeth 
from ite scaly posterior and lay it out 
on a oissectmg table. The Vilas hear¬ 
ing seemed tlw perfect occasion for 
such an auljcmsy and Ray Reardon, 
attorney for the Pro Coute^ned to 
widen the' 
tenMfowai 
asked that 

TVBMS WWJ 

be prpduced as evidence thrt, con 



trary to testimony ‘that they never 
sought or received money to play 
tournaments’, Tinac had soliated and 
obtained guarantees for Vilas to par¬ 
ticipate m WCT events m 1982 and 
1983 But Vilas’s counsel Martin Lon¬ 
don, a member of the same law firm as 
John McEnroe Sr, mamtained that the 
'Rotterdam tournament and the Grand 
Pnx rules are the only thmgs that are 
relevant here’ 

Even within those limits there were 
important questions,that should have 
been put to Vilas and Tinac, as well as 
to the Rotterdam officials Vilas hac 
lyed Rotterdam the previous year 
he received & guarantee^ In 198? 
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he was sought as a iast-minute re¬ 
placement for another star. Had the 
$60,000 originally been earmarked for 
someone else? And what about other 
topranked players? Had Rotterdam 
paid them guarantees in the past? 

If Vilas had received $60,000 in 
Rotterdam, what, if anything, did he 
get the following week in Milan? 

If these questions weren’t asked, it 
may have been because everybody’s 
attention was abruptly wrenched away 
from issues of guarantees to the. far 
more explosive matters of bribery aid 
extortion. Both Bonthuis and Tiriac 
admitted they had continued to stay in 
touch after Vilas had been found gi^ty 
of accepting a guarantee. Throu^out 
the summer and on into September 
they had talked by telephone and had 
once met in the Meridien Hotel in 
Paris. Tiriac had tape recorded some 
of their conversations. 

Bonthuis said he and Tiriac had 
discussed three possible ways of 
handling Vilas’s problem. One, the 
$60,tX)0, could be returned to the 
tournament account and Bonthuis 
could claim there had been an adminis¬ 
trative error. Two, they could flatly 
deny the charges and fight tiie Pro 
Council. Or &ee, Bonthuis could 
confess that he had pocketed the 
guarantee—in effect, embezzled the 
money—supposedly paid to Vilas. But 
this third course was dangerous for 
Bonthuis, who said he might be out of 
work for four or five years, and might 
even be jailed. 

Confronted by charges of illegal 
cash pay-offs, forgery, embezzle¬ 
ment, bribery, and extortion, the 
committee restricted itself to a single, 
narrow issue—had Vilas violated the 
rule against guarantees? After a 
month of deliberation. BiB Talbert, Vic 
Seixas, and Forrest Hainline reached 
the decision that Vilas was guilty and 
they affirmed his fine of $20, (XX). But 
they cancelled his one-year suspen¬ 
sion, explaining that: ‘It is believed 
that Vilas’s tennis lias been adversely 
affected for at least nine months by 
the pendency of the charge.' There 
was no mention that the charge had 
been pending simply because Vilas 
had chosen to appeal, nor did anyone 
observe that during that period when 
he was supposed to have been 
adversely affected, he had won over 
$:j(j().(XX) on the Volvo Grand Prix, 
ftishing the year in fourth place on 
We Prize Monev Board with 
$645,035. 

As loser in the appeal, Vilas was 


liable for aB the legal charges. But the 
Pro Council magnanimously agreed to 
split the costs. StiB, Vilas professed to 
be furious about the decision. Con¬ 
tacted for comment in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he had just lost an 
exhibition match to John McEnroe, he 
said: ‘It is an outrage that a player can 
be subject to this kind of shabby 
treatment.’ 

To place the penalty in perspective, 
one has only to compare it to other 
recent cases. Yannick Noah was finedi 
$20, (XX) and suspended for 42 days for 
skipping a match. Van Winitsky was 
suspended for 35 days for striking a 
spectator at an exhibition. To look at it 
another way, since Vilas took $60,000 
under the table, he paid his fine and 
StiB came out of the deal with $40,000. 

As for the tournament in Rotter¬ 
dam, it was fined $10,000. For an 
event that offers $^,000 in prize 
money and can afford to pay extra 
cash under the table, that is scarcely a 
hardship. The tournament could have 
been dropped from the Grand Prix 
circuit, but it has retained its status as 
a Super Series event. Wim Buitendijk, 
the man who scrawled a bogus signa¬ 
ture on the receipt for Vilas’s guaran¬ 
tee, has been made tournament direc¬ 
tor for 1984. ABN continues as the 
‘Presenting Sponsor’. 

And so the snake sinks its fangs into 
its tail again and slithers on. Despite 
aB the noise last summer, forthright 
players and officials have no reason to 
believe their protests wBl prompt 



Noah: succM* as davnifatlng 
aafaHure 


reform. Crooked players and officials 
have little cause to worry. As Bud 
Collins, NBC TV commentator, sum¬ 
med up the situation: Tennis was 
born in dishonesty and has never 
grown out of it.’ 

I N early December I witnessed an 
event that threw into stark relief the 
kind of pressures that young tennis 
champions are subjected to. Yannick 
Noah, the French Open Champion, 
announced that he was moving to New 
York. On the surface, it sounded like a 
straightforward career decision, but at 
the press conference a darker motive 
spiBed out. The muscular black player 
admitted he was ‘fleeing’. Since win¬ 
ning toe French Open, he said, life in 
France had been ‘unbearable’. Con¬ 
fronted by a room full of reporters, he 
suddenly raised a hand to his face, his 
voice faltered, and he broke down and 
wept. 

‘1 don’t sleep at ni^t,’ he said. ‘I 
just wander through the streets 
crying. Last ni^t 1 got to the Alma 
^Bridge and looked down at the Seine. 

1 thought, should I jump or not?’ 

While most of the press seemed 
surprised by Noah’s breakdown, I 
could not help seeing it in the context, 
of what I iKid witnessed on the cir-^ 
cuit—toe relentless competition, the 
deracinating travel, the toneliness, the 
indifference of the officials who are 
supposed to oversee the sport, the 
predatory entrepreneurs and agents, 
and above aB, the emotional immatur¬ 
ity of toe players. 1 thou^t of Eyorn 
Borg retiring from active competition 
at toe age of 26, claiming he was fed 
up and anxious to enjoy whatever 
remained of his youth. I recalled a 
conversation with Vitas Gerulaitis who 
had expressed the opinion that before 
long, aB the top players mij^t be 
hi^h-school drop-outs. Tennis, Vitas 
said, wasn’t such a complicated game. 
You had to be just smart enou^ to do 
it but dumb enough to befieve it 
mattered. 

Alone, unsupervised, ignorant of 
the ways in wl^h they were manipu¬ 
lated, tliese adolescent millionaires 
suffered a murderous tunnelvision 
which left them iB-eqiupped to make 
ethical judgements anout tanking, 
prize-money splitting, gambling, 
orchestra^g exhibitions, and taking 
guarantees. It also left then! iB- 
equipped Jib eppe withtlto (femands of 
svia'ess wluch, as Yannick Noah ha^ 
learned, can be as devasta^ ^ 
failure. ^ 
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This season has seen a flood of goals in the First Division. 

If the current average of more than three goals per 
game is maintained until the end of the season, the total 
will be the highest since the free scoring days 
prior to 1966. Here Newcastle defender fflom Roeder in 
looking at English soccer’s brave new face, spotlights 
the teams who have excited him the most. 
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I F Newcastle can’t win the Cham¬ 
pionship, I would love to see the 
title go to Manchester United, Arsen¬ 
al, H)ttenham or Watford. 

To me these are the most enter¬ 
taining teams in the First Division. As 
recent results have shown, while they 
are all capable of dishing out a hiding, 
they are just as liable to be on the 
receiving end! 

One thing’s for sure—you’ll rarely 
see a dull match when one of these 
sides is involved. 

I think it’s a different matter with 
the present Championship leaders, 
Everton—^in my opinion one of the 
most cautious teams in the First 
Division! Not that they haven’t contri¬ 
buted their fair share of goals, but 
from what I have seen of them, their 
araroach is less carefree and more 
conical than that of the other teams at 
the top. 

Looking at the First Division as a 
whole, it's clear that football at this 
level is fun again, and the public is 
responding by slowly returning to 
support it. 

All the genuine fan wimts is enter¬ 
tainment, coupled with a healthy 
sprinkling of goals, and so far this 
season the First Division has provided 
both. 

In the past, the ‘win-at-all-costs’ 
attitude produced too much 
stereotyped, negative soccer, with 
managers and coaches obsessed with 
‘keeping games tight’. This was the 
philosophy of fear, which produced 
too many boring games and saw the 
drastic decline in attendances. The 
fear of losing and the fear of being 
sacked. 

1 am glad to say that much of that is 
beginning to disappear. All of us in the 
game have become conscious of the 
need to entertain. 

1 think that even the game's bos¬ 
ses—tlie directors— have got fed up 
with poor entertainment and, to some 
extent, have taken the pressure off 
managers. It certainly seems to be 
working. I can’t ever remember a 
time when so many flyers have been 
enjoying themselves as much as they 
are now. 

A great example of this change in 
attitude came recently when Newcas¬ 
tle beat Chelsea 2-1 at St. James’ 
Park. I missed the match because of a 
groin strain and watched from the 
dug-out. We were 2-0 up, and looking 
good to extend ffie lead, but Chelsea’s 
coach John Ht^s shouted to Pat 



Chris Waddis: exesptionsi talent 


Nevin and Paul Canoville: ‘Get your- Their approach has been vindicate 

self forward.we’ve got nothing to by their success in that time—nu 

lose. ners-up in both League and FA Cup 

A few years back, a number of successive years—and this seasc 
teams would have shut up shop, they have continued to adopt a cav 
content to lose 2-0 rather than get Her approach despite being at tt 
thrashed. As it turned out, Chelsea’s wrong end of the table, 
positive approach almost won them a 

point. The positive attitude ki the Fir 

It does appear that most coaches Division has resulted in the einer 
are allowing their players greater ence of some excellent young str 
freedom of expression. I have encoun- ers. Newcastle have one of the best 
tered more players going forward than Chris Waddle. He is m exceptior 
in previous seasons. Midfielders, talent—not only does he find tnC ne 

especially, seem less conscious (rf but he also creates goals for offier 

their defensive duties. He is a certain England player of tf 

Much of the credit for this change in future. Mandiester Uidted’s Mat 
the game must go to Watford’s mana- Hughes and West Ham’s Patd Go 
ger Graham Taylor. dard are in a similar mould, gc 

Whatever one might say about his providers as weU as nnishers. 
team’s style, Watford’s attitude is Then there are the 'poadiert 
second to none. When they arrived in Chelsea’s Kerry Dixon and Cfive ^ 
the First ^vision two seasons ago, of Spurs. Both are sinuiar to tf 

they were prepared to take chances, phenomenal Ian Rw^ in ffiat the 

Prepared to go forward at eveiy contribute Ifttlc to th^ teaoM'^jlitd 
opportunity and even inrepared to up play t»it are iril)Solute!y letha|.^h^ 
lose.' penalty box. ’ 
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The men for all seasons 

Lawrie MdVfenemy on club managers whose 
responsibilities are all-encompassing 


W HEN assessing the leading 
Second Division promotion con- 
Venders this season, 1 must admit to 
being a little prejudiced in the cases of 
Oxford United, Portsmouth and 
Blackburn Rovers. 

That’s because of my close links 
with their managers, Jim Smith, Alan 
Ball and Bobby Saxton. 

When Oxford were considering 
possible replacements for Ian 
Greaves, 1 recommended Smith to 
their chairman Robert Maxwell. Hav* 
mg known Jim for a number of years— 
since the days when he was at Boston 
United and I was at Doncaster—I’m 
not in the least surprised that he has 
steered Oxford from the Third Divi¬ 
sion to the top of the Second. 

i The same applies to the success so 
r this season of Ball, my ex- 
luthampton captam, and Saxton, 
both of whom sought my advice when 
takmg on their present jobs. 

I am sure that Alan, who succeeded 
Bobby Campbell as Portsmouth mana¬ 
ger during the close-season, has 
learned a kit from his short, and 
generally traumatic spell as Blackpool 
manager. 

It seemed to me that, to some 
extent, Alan underestimated the job 
and chdn’t reaOy put as much mto it as 
he should have done. 

The reaponsibilities of being a Foot- 
,baU League manager can come as 
'quite a shock to professional footbal- 
flers stepping onto this side of the 
game. 

During the week, professional foot¬ 
ballers tend to switch-off from the 
game outs^ ffieir two-hours^a-day 
training, but that’s not the case with 
the managers, many of whom involve 
themselves in every conceivable 
aspect of their clubs. When Bill 
Nicholscm was Tottenham's manager, 
for examtde, it was a standing joke 
among us that Bill was the first person 
to arrive at White Kart Lane each 
m nuns and the last to leave «t 

^ bloke vidio turns the li^ts 
oCind off," Don Revie once quipped! 
nt’s to to say that managers cosset 


their footballers—they take care of 
virtually everything for them—and 
therefore a lot of footballers find it 
diflScult to take on that role when they 
are in the position themselves. 

Generally, the lower the Football 
League Club, the greater tl» amount 
of time a manager must devote to his 
job. This is particularly true of mana¬ 
gers at the start of their careers. 
When Alan was at Blackpool, though, 
I felt that Ins approach was more 
“laid-back” than that of a lot of other 
Third or Fourth Division managers. 

It was certainly more so than mine, 
when I was at Doncaster and 
Gnmsby. 

In addition to my duties during the 
day, 1 spent most of my evenings 
watching matches in various parts of 
the country. I saw so many that, by 
the time 1 joined South^pton, I 
reckon 1 could have qualified to 
answer “Mastemund” questions on 
^ver first-team footballer in the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Divisions, 
and had met almost every Football 
League manager and coach! 

The amount of knowledge I ac¬ 
quired during that period has proved 
invaluable. 

At that time, another manager 
whose whole life revolved around the 
job was Gordon Lee. One season, 
when Lee and 1 were at Port Vale and 
Grimsby respectively, there was a 
period when our teams faced the same 
opposition in successive weeks. I 
remember it because Gordon would 
think nothing of ringing me for an 
up-to-date assessment of them, just 
as I was about to leave the ground at 
4.30 pm on a Friday afternoon, and 
keep me on the phone for up to an 
hour. 

Despite my reaction at the time— 
“You’re a bloody pain in the backside, ” 
1 once told him!—I often relate that 
story to young managers as an exam¬ 
ple of the devotion to duty needed to 
reach the ti^. 

I am convuiced that Alan Ball has 
what it takes to be an outstanding 


manager. 

He has a tremendous knowtedge of 
the game, is extremely keen and, 
although too much of a perfectioiust at 
times, he has a marvellous sense of 
humour. Considering the frustrations 
of the manager's j^, I think that's 
essential 

1 was {fiven many glimpses into this 
side of Ato wheirwe worked together 
at Southampton. One of the stones 
Alan tells particularly well concerns 
the time that he realised his ambition 
of seeing a racehorse he owed being 
ndden by the great Lester Piggott. 
Immediately after the race—-in which 
his horse had come no-where—Alan 
rushed to the unsaddling enckisure to 
talk to this notoriously taciturn, intro¬ 
verted character. 

"Weft Lester, what do you think?” 
he asked. 

In a round-about sort of way, Pig¬ 
gott told him that he might be better 
off getting the horse put down and 
selling die bones to an adhesives 
factory. 

According to Alan (in a perfect 
Piggott accent), he just said: “Glue,” 
and off he went. 

One of the most intriguing aspects 
of Alan’s success at Portsmouth is tl^ 
work he had done in improving their 
defensive record (he bought Noel 
Blake and Billy Gilbert from Buming- 
ham and Crystal Palace and is usto a 
4-4-2 system instead of 4-3-3). Ine 
irony is that, as a player, he was 
attack-minded to the extent of being a 
little scornful about the other side of 
the game. He could be quite dismis¬ 
sive of out-and-out ball-winners. 

Take Chns NichoU. I remember 
Alan used to say to Chris: “Oh, you’re 
so negative.” 

'That’s another lesson he has 
learned as a manager...the foct that 
om needs a number of different qual¬ 
ities and attributes to build a success- 
tul football team. 

It’s great to see Bally, Saxton and 
Smith doing so well b^use 1 look 
upon them almost as proteges. 
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Farewell to some 
Gentlemen Players 

John Arlott’s appreciation of the cricketers who 
retired in the English summer of 1984 


T o d greater extent than the play¬ 
ers of any other spectator sport, 
county tntketers tend with the years, 
to become less performers than char¬ 
acters in the minds of those who 
watch them After all they have been 
watched, whether excelling or com¬ 
fortably scratching themselves, for 
sonic 60 to 90 days through every 
surnmet of their careers So it is that 
when one of them retires the urdmary 
spectator loses a familiar figure, not 
necessarily a fiicnd, some are irritants 
who persist m getting the better of 
‘our’ side, but nevertheless part of the 
ordinary watcher's life goes with 
them 

ihis autumn is one of significant 
losses, losses of men who sometimes 
ama/ed, sometimes disappointed both 
their followers and themselves, but 
who have it in common that they have 
demonstrated the utter impossibility 
of piophesying the course of a tncke- 
tei’s career 

Bob WiUis is perhaps the most 
striking modem example of the capac 
ity to surprise Who would have 
thought that the rangy young man who 
drove himself, like some strong but 
ungainly carthorse, not only up to the 
stumps to bowl fast throu£^ a stress- 
fill action, but round hundreds of 
grinding niiles of trauung runs to keep 
himself fit, would prove resistant 
enough to plav county cncket for 15 
years, and Test matches for 14^ 
Somehow, despite the constant m- 
juiies and gloomy prognostications 
that he was finislwd, he took more 
Test wickets for Engjand than anyone 
else 

He did not seek the England cap¬ 
taincy, but accepted it as an honour in 
the absence of anyone more fitted, 
and discharged its duties to the best of 
his dogged ability He was not always 
a souira captain, but he never lacked 
courage or determination, and, essen 
^y in a time of short commons in 
E^ish cncket, when otfiers flaunted 
their selfishness. Bob Wilhs was pre¬ 


pared to sacrifice his muscular health 
m the cause of keeping it defiant His 
immense dnving force was balanced 
by no smtdl degree of thought, and a 
companionable sense of humour. 

Bob Woolmer probably dis¬ 
appointed both himself and his fnends 
as much as any cncketer of our tone 
Initiallv, he seemed both an idealist 
and a loyalist, a useful bowler, a gocxi 
catcher, and a batsman of style, con¬ 
centration and ability In 1977 he 
became a late recruit to the Packer 
operation In 1981 he was 3d, had 
played m 19 Tests with a slow, 
dogged, but matchsavmg top score, 
against Australia, of 149, and had 
taken a hat tnck for MCC agamst Uie 
Australians at Lord’s Then he be 
came a South African Breweries tour¬ 
ist, for which he was banned from 
Test cncket for three years That 


...when one of them 
retires the ordinary 
spectator loses a 
familiar figure; not 
necessarily a friend; but 
nevertheless, part of the 
ordinary watcher’s life 
goes with them 


seemed to affect him more than the 
other members of that party, and take 
much of the zest from his cncket, but 
It was a savage uqury which finished 
his first class career. 

Injury has also ended the career of 
Mike Selvey, of Cambnike Universi¬ 
ty, Surrey, Middlesex, Oranw Free 
State and, latterly, captain of Glamor¬ 
gan An intelligent and penetrative 
frst-medium bowter of skilful varia¬ 
tions, he might well, if he had main¬ 
tained fitness, have adiieved more 
than a little success in captaincy. He 
will be much missed, espea^y in 
Glamorgan. 

Anotter departing from that coimty 
IS tile sturdy, j^ulosophic, consistent 


wicketkeeper—and often mvaluab! 
batsman—-and truly Welsh man, Eific 
lones He gave Glamorgan 23 years c 
loyal, reliable, contented service. 

If that was an even-keel career, tw 
others of this year’s retiring cncke 
ters experienced high early peaks 
John Hampshire, the jauntily cheerfc 
athletic Yoricshireman who struck th 
ball so handsomely, was 28, and 
surprising selection, when he becam 
the first English cncketer to score 
century at Lord’s m his first Tes 
innings. It was against West Indies, a 
assured, heartening piece of batting 
but nothmg m his subsequent cncke 
quite matched it He played m oid; 
seven more Tests, spread over sV 
years An essentially fi^, open mar 
he was gradually overwhelm^ by m 
unhappy atmosphere m the Yorkshir 
dressmg-room. Even as captain— 
1979 and 1980—he could not chang 
its temper, and he left for Derbyshire 
where he played some useful innings 
He was, though, at heart, a York 
shireman and never recaptured hi' 
former spint 

Frank Hayes, too, made a fint 
beginning, he scored 94 and 99 in hu 
first two matches for Lancashire anc 
he, too, like John Hampshire, scored t 
centurv m his first Test, also a^ms 
West indies, a splendid game 1% 
not out in a total of 255 (189 while F 
was at the wicket) Alas he ne\4 
lived up to that early promise 
Perhaps, a modest man, he lacked the 
killer streak; but a pleasant, person 
able cncketer, he was always we. 
liked and, on his day, he hit the ba. 
generously and entertamin^y. 

If those two struck their peaka 
early. Bob Taylor in^t be cased a 
late developer; thou^ it is more 
probable that the selectors were slow 
He was 29 when he played his first 
Test; that was as oeputy to Alan 
Knott.at a tune ii^n 'Taylor, was 
probaoiy the best wicketke^per-^:i^ 
widtetkeeper—m En^^uxL as 
was vidien tte current, somewhat 
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"H« did not er^oy captaincy and rasignad that offica aaaantlalty out of 
modasty. In tutura ha may wall ba aaan aa, historically, tho last of a giaat brood.” 


x)ss-eyed selection committee drop- 
}ed him. An alert, good-mannered 
flayer completely wholehearted about 
niwet. he was respected and liked 
Jirou^hout his 24 years in the game, 
ivenm a county which favoured scan 
x)wling, he passed the acid wicket- 
beeping test of standing up to the 
in unquestionable fashion. His 
g was as impeccable as—de¬ 
spite his unflagging keenness—4us be- 
^viour. He did not erqoy captaincy 
wd resigned that office essentMy out 
if modesty. In future he may well be 
seen as, historically, the last of a great 
ireed. 

Roger Knifi^, of Dulwich College, 
Cambridge University, Surrey, 
jloucestersbire, Sussex and, even- 
ually, Surrey again, was another 
xurtatTus critter. Perhaps indeed 
as lack of Ujkti^r instinct lessened 
Jk e(^ apjranited tte success of a 
idy mkliun^a^ bov^r, a batsman 

t e dxnateik mould, a keen fields^, 
apd thouWlAil cai^. A like^; 
(ipjOei^'honest mao, hb leaves'^ 
rjnehds m gman as he goes 


full-time to the schoolteaching for 
vdiich he is so admirably fitted. No 
doubt he will make the opportunity for 
some part-time cricket 

Richard Lumb was only 20 when he 
first appeared for Yorkshire as an 
opening batsman of correct method 
and diligent approach. For too long he 
was regarded as promising; but a 
career averse of 30 argues that he 
was not quite so good as his early 
advocates suggested or, more prob¬ 
ably, that tike Jdui Hanmshire, his 
talent was inhibited by the Yorkshire 
county atmosph^e. 

Peter Denning, popularly ‘the 
Dasher', certainly was never inhi¬ 
bited. Comity from the prolific 
nursery of Millneld School, he served 
Somerset sf^taculariy as a cover 
point; often lifting their outcricket to 
splendid heists. As a left-hand open- 
ir^ bat. he was good enough to score 
two centuries m a match-^-^ that in 
the county’s ‘blood’ fixture with 
Gouceater^e—and constantly to 
eht^rtaou Another who eiyoyed his 
cricket, he always bad a teaching 


career to fall back on, and when he 
could no longer command a first-team 
place, he did so with characteristic 
good grace. 

Nick Pocock has reri^d from the 
captaincy of Hampshire after five sea¬ 
sons of pleasurable activity. Another 
out of the oldfashioned amateur 
mould; unselfish—he mi^t weD have 
used his medium pace leibtm bowfaig 
more ambitiously—he batted attrac¬ 
tively, putting his team's interests 
first. He relished his cridmt and now 
leaves it for a career which he may 
find more materially rewardmg. 

It has been rumoured that Zalmer . * 
Abbas is leaving Gloucesteridure, 
though at tl^ time of writing, that is 
not confirmed. Surefa at the age 37 
he is not quittii^ to wder field Of 
world cricket which he has meed for 
19 years as, at once, one of TO most 
graceful, and most profific, of bats¬ 
men. When he decides to leave 
altogether that wilt be a matter not to 
be observed m a general survey, but 
for a major salute. 

Wisdan Cricket Monthly 
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What would you like to be? 

Fi « FaSI' 


Beginning this week onwards, we cany a fitness column devised 
specially for the office-going reader and the part-time athlete 



























H ave you ever wished you had a 
face Kke Clint Eastwood's? Or 
forearms like Rod Marsh’s? 

Have you ever gone up to a young 
lady for a dance feefing that wee-bit 
self-conscious? Or looked into a 
ihotograf^ of Carl Lewis and wished 
ou were him? 

If you have, then, j^rhaps, you 
have also felt a bit embarrassed look¬ 
ing at your mirror-image each 
moming—shirtless. 

\ It’s time you did something about it. 
It’s time you got fit. 

No time? Too busy? FeeKng lazy? 
Well then, you'd better renovate your 
c(Micave frame; another few years like 
this and you might look like something 
the Pure Foods Committee had re¬ 
jected. Society might as well write 
you off, say, as a bad debt. And you 
mi^t as well stop reading this piece. 

Let us get our points in order at 
first Why do we need to get fit? 

One; Because physical fitness has a 
great bearing on our mental health and 
well-being. A regular physical regimen 
makes us mentally more enduring, 
relieves us of stress, and improves, m 
le cases, our powers of concentra- 
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Jrwo: Exercise cuts down on the 
excess fat in the body. 

Three: Exercise is a direct antidote 
for certain ailments. Acne, sciatica, 
nervous disorder, tonsils, digestive 
problems, arthritis and diabetes are 
some of them. 

Four: Exercise helps in ‘broadening 
out' and presenting a more macho 
image. Besides, it develops the mus- 
cles jn the body, making one stronger. 

A modified training schedule has 
therefore been devised keeping the 
reader—-the daily 9-5 schedule read¬ 
er—in mind. This week's recipe is one 
Atep closer to your physical nirvana. It 

TT. S^^'th 20 to 30 seconds of 
skipping, using a rope. Progress slow¬ 
ly. Skip for 30 seconds, alternating 
your spei^ Progress further,, alter- 
natmg ybur fe^ as welt as mdving 
from, 100 skips to two minutes, After 
Some weeks should you find that you 
have reached a stage of endurance and 
do not tlK eas^, proceed.towards a 
goal (tf li) nwmtes, varying yoiur 
speed. 

2. Skte^side^^.'dhlect 
and sidew^,...tUddlM the kneei 
[«gb ut> fb jum#. 


M y attention was drawn the 
other day to a fitness colpn^. 
And that reininded me—stfout . 
An^bh filadichan. T1i«% is no 
Amitabh Bachchan. Sin^. Ifis 
realnameis AmitB^an. Ican't -. 
•remember when I saw him for die 
first time, but it certainly must 
liave been many years ago. Mem¬ 
ory feded, until I saw him again. 
Justlas^:^eek. ^ 

He was in a departm^tal store 
shopping for biscuits and some 
baby food. He took one took at me 
and slithered off. 1 pursued. But 
Amit took a quick turn, dropped 
whatever he had and made for the 
door. I called out to him. I am sure 
that he heard but pretended other¬ 
wise. Finally, I caught up with hin 
at the door. 

"So, Amitabh Bachchan, sorry 
Aniit Bajan,” I started, "this what 
you look like.” 

He was embarrassed. In two 
seconds he was looking at my feet, 
gaze lowered. 

“You're a dud, ” I said, as soon as I 
could say anything. 

The muscles had all gone. Here 
was a lean and rather shortish man.. 
‘‘What happened?” I asked. “I am 
sorry,” he said and broke down 
uncontrollably. It was as if Samson 
had been shorn of his locks. 

Amit Bajan led me away by the 
hand to his house, half a kilomehre 
away to a dilapidated mansion. And 
therd he showed me his tools d 
trade. Casts of every imaginable 
kind to fit^the manfrom the waist 
belt upwards. And glue, tinloads of 
it. Even stilts. 

And yet, these were the feibws 
who got phone calls from die Pad- 
mini Kolhapures. 

“What’s the use of all that exer¬ 
cise?” Amit started. “What is the 
use of trying to look like Robert 
Redford and having a physique fike 
Dara Singh’s? What is this use of 
those hours of sweat, lifting 
weights and running down roads 
wh^ all you need is the ri^t cast 
and.a bit of a sdck-on job?'^he 
argued. 

’‘Phony* ” 1 cried with disgust 
Amft looked sh^pish. 

That nighf 1 t(K^ a good kxdc at 
myself in the moror. Icotcnted my 
The tel^tKine^ri^ng, I {^ed 
itf It was jPad^ 


as as you can at a mckjlefate . 
ten^ (ccHordina^ qiiposite * 
and legs may be slightly difficult), "fhe. 
fi^t arm should go forward and tite 
left knee should be hij^ while you are 
in the air. and vice versa. 

4. Lie on your back. Ask someone 
to keep your feet fastened to die 
ground. Now raise yourself from die 
h^s upward till you are in a sitting 
posture. Repeat 20 times. Progress 
to raising feet to a low chair or stooL 
Now raise yourself again. Repeat 20 
tunes. Eiqimnent widi hands clasped 
behind the head. 

5. Lie on your stomach, with Some¬ 
one holding down your feet Clasp 
your hands behind your back with the 
arms held straidit. Now try to lift 
your head as hi^ as possible. Repeat 
20 times. 

6. Ue on your back, legs straight 
Now bend your knees so that they 
dose in against your chest. Now 
rep^ this procedure—knees-chest 
knees-chest 10 times. Avoid us^ 
yoiar hands for leverage. 

7. Try squat-jumpir^ for a change. 
Extend your arms Mrizontally so that 
they are parallel to the ground. Now. 
try jumping, try to get your knees to 
the level of your arms. Attempt 90 in 
sections of ten each, progressing later 
to 100. 

8. Use a pole for this, hung across 
the shoulders, the aims encirdihg. 
Station your feet apart, keep the legs 
straight and then bend forward from 
the tups until you form a right angle. 
Repeat 20 times before loosening up 
gently. 

9. Sit on the floor, legs straight and 
together. Place your hands under 
your thighs, p^s facing downwards. 
Now extend your bands towards the 
knees in such a manner that it widens 
the legs. Repeat thlja procedure hr 
two mmutes and pro^w by bendkig 
downwards so that your chest touches 
the left thigh, theq, ^ ttugh. 

10. Spread your feet ap^. Now try 
to bend as mikh siddyrays—left* then 
right. Try also with hmds clasped 
behind the head, ^^dmpt at least 30 ! 
times. 

Tl* 01^ of the exercises 

is wot <tScs4Hp% die order In 
wM o^ht to be doifis. 

CoertinuM n«(t wmK 
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JAMSHEDPUR 

A Fruitful 
Experiment 

H osts Bihar won the East Zone 
C.K. Nayudu (under 22) Cricket 
Championship rather convincingly by 
beati^ Orissa m the Finals by a 
mar^ of 10 wickets. But the mam 
higlm^t of Bihar's win was in the 
semi finals when they defeated Ben¬ 
gal, by a sutpnsingly cake-walk mar- 
gm of an innings and over 100 runs. In 
the first match of the championsl^, 
the host's had steam-roDed over Tri¬ 
pura by an uinmgs and 300 runs. 

The success of the Bihar Juiuors 
cannot be sunply termed a fluke but is 
a fairy tate wherem all that they tried 
came good. Aspiring cricke¬ 
ters were selected firom ail over Bihar 
(20 from the districts and 10 from 
Jamshedpur) by 2 separate selection 
committees, which (fid not include any 
of the selectors from the main com¬ 
mittee. These youngsters were put 
through rigorous physical trainmg, 
fielding practice as well as 'Yoga 
Nidra' for motivational purposes. The 


final 15 was selected by a committee 
comprising Daljit Singh, Chairman, 
D.N. Mukheijee, Ranjan Baneijee and 
DebaiSaluL 

In the final outcome, the selected 
15 included 7 fr(»n Patna, 4 from 
Ranchi, 1 from Hazanbagh and 3 from 
Jamshedpur, Thereafter, CoL Hemu 
Adhikari, who was here earlier to 
coach the Under-15 Team, extended 
his stay to coach the C.K. Nayudu 
team at the request of the Biliar 
Cricket Association. The final two 
weeks of preparation were really hec¬ 
tic, wherein Col. Adhikan provided 
technical inputs along with on-going 
physical and motivational trainmgs. In 
addition, many practice matches were 
played to weld the team together. 

No one had expected the results to 
come so fast as the home team had 
lost 8 of its players from the last 
year's side due to the age bar. Once 
the championship started, Bihar 
looked a very confident and fit side on 
the field. They had great depth in their 
batting as well as team work. 

Bihar JunKxrs' excellent achieve¬ 
ment was mainly a triumph of team 
work, the credit for which should go 
to skipper Sanja Ranjan, who was able 
to mould them into an effective and 
fighting combination by makmg the 



The Khoftfpuf DItrict womwi'a table tsnnia t—m wh o w o n 

the Menaraehtra Stale ChampiorMihlpa at Bombay 
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best use of their 5 weeks stay 
together at Jamshedpur. The Assoda- 
Uon’s experiment of training-cum- 
coaching camp by incurring a substan¬ 
tial expenditure, paid rich dividends as 
the youngsters grabbed the opportun¬ 
ity offered to them and proved that 
with care and planning, results could 
be achieved. 

Anisn Chateriee ' * 


PUNE 


Unnatural 

Selection 


G laring omissions plague the 
selection of the Maharashtra 
State Ranji Trophy (earn. In a bold 
move the Maharashtra selectors, 
under the chairmanship of former 
Ranji stumper, Dyaneshwar Aj^she, 
have made the twenty-five year-old 
middle order batsman Milind Gunjal 
the skipper for the entire season. The 
team has quite a blend of youffi but a 
few "rotten apples" persist, denying a' 
chance to some more talented ij 
youngsters from donning the Ranji * 
cap. 

The ones who have got away, are 
the 34-year-old off-spinner and occa¬ 
sional bat Ramesh Borde, who is 
simply eqjoying godfatheriy treatment 
fr(nn his elder brother, Chmdu (the 
Chairman of the Select Committee 
of the Board). This has denied attacdc- 
ing middle order batsman, Bhakhan- 
dia Joglekar from finding a berth in the 
squad. This collegian was in 
tremendous form this seasoa 
How does Anil Walhekar a left arm 
spinner find himself in the team in . 
spite of there being a better left-arm ,* 
pinner and solid ratsman Kaiser 
Faldh iiriio is doing better with both 
bat and ball One wcmders what 
theory the Maharashtra selectors 
follow? 


Medfiim pacer Shyam Oak has not 
been amongst the wickets at all Imt is 
stiB in the squad, whereas young pace 
bowlers tike Jeevan Heg^. J^iy Fer¬ 
nandes and Subhash Rjo^ane find 
themselves in the wfldemess. Last 
year’s sl^>i^ and Maharashtra’s 
most experienced keeper batsman Vi- 
jay Shetty, who has i^yed for neajdy a 
decade and » still trim and fit, 
hinudfaxed. AMaharaditniside V' 
without SBietty will be tnird to knag^ 



and therd is definitely cause for con- 
cem.becau8e his experience would 
havebe4)edL 

Another immensely gifted and 
attacking batsman Vlnmk Khokar 
does not get a look in. The quota 
system h^ eaten up another seat with 
the indusicHi of Kolhapur’s off-spinner 
Ramesh Hazare who can be best 
assign^ the drink’s troHey job. Left- 
arm spinner Azim Khan of ^lapur at 
least has some talent in him to ment 
selection. 

> But then politics is the name of the 
game. 

Sinhagad Hill 
Climb 

T he valiant Tanaji Malsurae, 
trusted lieutenant of the Maratha 
wamor king Shivaji must never have 
m his wildest dreams thou^t of scal¬ 
ing Sinhagad Fort on a mobike when 
he vanquished the Mughal invaders in 
the 17tn century. 

But the Poona Automotive Racing 
Association, organisers of the popular 
|Pune International Moto-cross meet 
Xirpnised on Sunday, the second of 
4)«ember, a daredevil event of 
speed, guts and determination for 
some eighty participants “the Sinha- 
pd Hill Climb Meet 1984. ’’ Sinhagad 
Fort, named after the valiant Tanaji, 
houses the Pune television transmit¬ 
ter and is situated 30 kilometres to the 
city’s south. A narrow zig zag motor- 
able road has been made to reach the 
summit This nine-kilometre treacher¬ 
ous route full of sharp turns and bends 
was the track in question for the 
meet 

Riders were talmg part in seven 
different classes. The first race bepn 
at nine and the last finished before 
' nocm with a single nder being let off at 
regular intervals with the clock to 
beat. 

Veteran daredevil Kaju Bhale from 
Pune ftuew caution to the winds and 
(frove like a man possessed and dven a 
bad fall on the first turning did not 
deter him from walking away with the 
fastest overall tone winn^ the fore¬ 
ign lakes class in eight miiyites, 23 
secoixte for the nine-kilometre route. 
He was astride a sfiver-coloured Hon¬ 
da CB400N. He was followed by 
toother PARA rider. 

350 cc class served vc^ gooif 
too seasoned camoai^r 
\%yDeslqtande, astride 


a Yamaha RiQdoot,Uazing past the 
bends tod curves ina bare eight 
nunutes and 25 seconds. Bte timing 
being second only to Raju BhaJe. 

Last but not the least was the ladies 
class fielding five sweet looking girls. 
All doubts regarding their perform¬ 
ance were Imd to rest when Prachi 
Shah, exploiting her scooter to Ok 
maximum, zoomed past the finish in a 
fast 10 minutes 32 secondsioUowed 
by Rajashri Patkar in 10 minutes 55 
and Kamla Sawant in 11 minutes 49 
secs. These gutsy p^Is deserve ftfil 
praise for their excellent performance. 

Rahul Chandawaricaf 

CALCUTTA 


Sad State 

B asketball m Bengal is in a 
very sorry state and not much is 
being done to improve this situation. 
One step in the ri^t direction has 
been taken by the introduction of the 
Inter-state Championships five years 
ago. Till then, Bengal was the only 
state which did not have a tournament 
of this nature. 

This year’s tournament, orpnised 
as always by the West Bengal Basket¬ 
ball Association at their Red Road 
courts, assumed special significance 
for the men, for the team that is to 
represent Bengal m the Natimials in 
Cuttack this month was to be selected 
from here. However, the women ca- 
gers—who have their own associa¬ 


tion—did not use the tournament for 
the same purpose. 

The foct that only ten teams took 
pat in the men’s section and merdy 
five in the women's shows the amount 
of interest that the game ^iwrates in 
the state. Here one must aild that the 
tournament was held at to odd time 
for it clashed with the East Zone 
biter-Varsity tournament and so many 
district teams failed to make it to 
Cdcutta. The BBA are to blaim for 
this, but nevertheless their intentions 
were honourable. 

Lastyear’s runners-up Bara Bazar 
Yubak Sabha (BBYS) came out on top 
this year accounting for Police AC in 
the final In the ten*4eam round-robfo, 
hdders Boys Training Association 
(BTA) were imset by BBYS and tte 
ftnrner went down a second time to 
Police in the semi-final. 

The stars of the BBYS victory were 
the ever improving Sanjay Goei and 
the seasoned campaigners V^y Pat- 
wari tod Ashok Knejriwal. Veteran 
Shishir Dam did well to keep the 
policemen together throughout the 
tournament The Lawmen, who were 
the dark horses of die tomament, 
lacked in technique. But what they 
lacked in this sphere they more than 
made up with uieir speed and superior 
fitness. 

Eastern Railways, having in their 
ranks many state players, came 
across few obstacles in annex^ the 
women’s title beating Loreto in the 
final 

Andy O'BfIm 



SouttMrn Railway ralfHWd suprwM both In the imti't and the women’s 
aMtionaofthaSlatIntar-llaiiwoy vollayballehainptonahipa 
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Britain’s sports sdttors hsvs voted Daisy THomps ono^iTO m 
ysar. At a csrsmonv In London, ha rscsivsd My s waw mm ttew 
(rt9M).w.lel»dln,il.l.y«r'.n|n»^ 






Muhammad All hM a 
cloaa ancountar with 
tha Rocky Marciano 
award. Tha award waa 
praaantad to AH during 
tha Downtown Athiatic 
Club'a annual saluta to 
boxing graata 


‘Smokin’ Joa Frazlar 
(laft),formar world 
haavywalght boxing 
champion, posaa with 
hla aon Marvla. Marvla 
will ba taking on 
Funao Banjo at 
London’s Alaxandra 
Paiaca 


Allphotographaby 
Asaoclatad Praaa 




Statistically speaking 

Bhaitendu provides some interesting figures 


I QBAL QASIM justified h» recall to 
Test cncket with a bowling per¬ 
formance of eight for 106 apinst New 
Zealand at Lahore A complete list of 
players who came back to Tests 
remarkably (with the qualification of 
having captured six oi more wxdiets 
after having missed at least 12 match¬ 
es played by their respective coun¬ 
tries) lb given below. Only two bow¬ 
lers in that list have captured, 
more wickets than Qasim on their 
return to Test cncket—Greville 
Stevens and Jeff Thomson, with ten 
and nine wickets respectively 

Most consecutive Test 
without a win 

INDIA’S run of Tests without a vic¬ 
tory till the Bombay Test versus 
England prompted one to go through 
the books again Interestmgly, it 
turned out to be the second longest 
run in the history of Test cncket of a 
team gomg without a victory. 

Increase in the number of 
Tests 

“THERE are too many Tests being 
played these days ” This is one of the 
many reasons being offered for the fall 
in standards of late The table m the 
adjouiing columns gives an idea of the 
escalation in the number of Tests with 
every passing block of years 


MOST CONSECUTIVE TESTS WITHOUT VICTORY 


44 

N Zealand 

Chnstchurch 

Wellington 

1929-30 (1st Test v England) to 
1955-56 (3rd Test v W Indies) 

31 

India 

Bangalore, 

Faisalabad, 

1981-82 (2nd Test v England) to 
1984-85 (2nd Test v Pakistan) 

28 

S Afnca 

Leeds, 

P Elizabeth, 

1935 (3rd Test v England) to 

1949-50 (5th Test V Australia) 

24 

India 

Lords 

Kanpur, 

1932 (only Test v England) to 

1951-52 (4th Test V England) 

23 

N Zealand 

Auckland, 

Dunedin, 

1962-63 (1st Test V England) to 
1967-68 (1st Test V India) 

22 

Pakistan 

Lahore, 

Chnstchurch 

1958-59 (3rd Test v W Indies) to 
1964-65 (3rd Test v N Zealand) 


PROLIFERATION OF TEST CRICKET 


PERIOD 

YEARS 

TESTS 

AVG. PER YEAR 

1877-1899 

23 

64 

2 78 

1900-1914 

15 

70 

4 66 

1920-1939 

20 

140 

700 

1945-1960 

16 

225 

14 06 

1961-1970 

10 

176 

17 60 

1971-1980 

10 

217 

21 70 

1981-1984 

4 

106 

26 50 


100 

998 



* Updated to 22 November 1984 



GAP 

RRST 

INNINGS 

fNMNGS opponents 

VENUE 

W H Lockwood 

17 

7-71 

0-33 

Aus 

The Oval, 1899 

V W C Jupp 

21 

4-37 

3-66 

Wl 

Lord’s, 1928 

GTS Stevens 

13 

5-105 

5-90 

Wl 

Bridgetown, 1929-30 

T W J Goddard 

46 

0-48 

6-29 

NZ 

Manchester, 1937 

0 Shackleton 

103* 

3-93 

4-72 

Wl 

Lord’s, 1963 

J D F Latter 

14 

4-66 

2-54 

NZ 

Leeds, 1965 

J B Statham 

20 

5-40 

2-105 

SA 

The Oval, 1965 

B R Knight 

17 

4-84 

2-61 

Aus 

Melbourne, 1965-66 

A G Barrett 

17 

3-86 

3-87 

Eng 

Kingston, 1973-74. 

J R Thomson 

12 

3-59 

6-46 

Eng 

Bn^ne, 1974-75« 

D A J Holford 

26 

5-23 

1-52 

Ind 

Bndgetoi^, 1975-76 

K J OKeeffe 

16 

3-42 

3-166 

Pak 

Adetaide, 1976-77 

P J W Allott 

20 

6-61 

0-24 

Wl 

Leeds, 1984 

T M Alderman 

15 

6-128 

— 

Wl 

Perth, 1984-65 

Iqbal Qasim 

12 

4-41 

4-65 

NZ 

Lahore, 1984-85 


* World record for most Tests mis^ between two appearances 
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HIS CAREER REACHED ITS ZENITH 
WHEN HE TOURED AUSTRALIA IN 
1832^. TAKING 21 WICKETS IN THAT 
SERIES WITHOUT RESTORING TO 
BODYLINE, OF WHICH HE DIS- 
APPRO\^D 

HE H/^ BEEN ONE OF THE MOST 
INFLUENTIAL OFMCC FIGURES AS 
PRESIDENT THEN TREASURER FOR 
SEVEN YEARS HE WAS A SUCCESS¬ 
FUL CHIEF OF THE TE3TSELECTKW 
COMMITTEE. HE IS THE MOST TIRE¬ 
LESS OF WORKERS F(VI THE GAME 
MID SYMBOLISES THE WISDOM MD 
EXPERIENCE OFMCC IN 1962 HE WAS 
AWARDED THE CBEmR HIS SER¬ 
VICES TO THE GAME. 

•GU0BriNHIS2S TESTMATCHES 
SCORED rso RUNS, INCLUDING A 
CENTURYTAKimai WICKETS AND 20 
CATCHES 






OEOBGE OBWAUt AUim 

•GUBBY-ALLENHASHADA WID&I 
EXPERIENCETHANANYPREDECBS* 
SOR IN THEPRACWCMJTI&OF 
CRM^IN ENGLAND, AS PLAYER, 
CAmiN, SELECTOR/mADMINli^ 
TRATOR. ALTHOUGH HE WASBCmNIN 
AUSTRALIA HIS RIGHT-ARM FAST 
BOWLING WITH A CLASSICAL SIDE ON 
ACTION OFTEN TOUCHED GREAT¬ 
NESS HE POSSESSED RHYTHM AND 
THE ABILITY TO MAKE THE BALL HUR¬ 
RY FfKXa THE PITCH HISBATTINQ 
WAS STRONG AND COURAGEOUS 
AND HIS (XJTSTANDING <XOSE-IN 
FIELDING COMPLETED HiS STATUS AS 
Ml ALL ROUNDER. 
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OfiNovMfrtMHT Clive 
ibOUoyd’s West Indi¬ 
ans notch up yet another 
win as they thrash Australia 
by eight wickets in the 
second Test at Brisbjoie. 
The match has different 
responses to the rival cap¬ 
tains as Llc^d is liamed uie 
man of the match and Khn 
Hughes resigns his cap¬ 
taincy. 


The draw of stumps on the 
second day of the second 
Test between Pakistan and 
New Zealand being pla^ 
at Hyderabad finds Palas- 
tan at 159 for five in reply 
to the Kiwi score of 267 in 
the first innings. 


A ^NovMinlMr The 

m English tour of In¬ 
dia is jeopardised ag^n as 
the British deputy lugh 
commissioner Percy Norris 
is assassinated at Bombay. 
However, Tony Brown, 
the manager of the English 
team cot&ms that the tour 
will go oa 


Pakistan concede a 37-nm 
first innings lead to New 
Zealand and restrict the 
Kiwis to 158 for ei^t at the 
end of the third day’s play 
at Hyderabad. 


^ONov«mb«rThe 

dfiOlndian cricket team 
get their first taste of suc¬ 
cess in quite some time as 
they reduce England to 190 
for eight in their first in¬ 
nings at the end of the first 
day’s play in the first Test 
at Bombay. Sivaramakrish- 
nan is the destroyer with 
four for 62. 


A|||Novmiib«r India 
M^resirfot En^nd to 
195 in their first innings and 
score a quick 268 for &e 
loss of six wickets in Uie 
second day's play at Bom¬ 
bay. Sivaramakrishnan 
fimshes with sue for 64. 

Kamesh Krishnan gets past 
«^teven Shaw of Bntain 6-4, 
7-5 totnpyeittto the 
round tl^ 


nalliOQ^ AustriiBeR (^n 
htnius i^amiMonshq) at 
Melbourne. 

Mudassar Nazar and Javed 
Miandad score a century 
each in the P;ddstani 
second innings to heh* their 
side to a seven wideet win 
over New Zealand in the 
second Test at Hyderabad. 

NovMnbvrThe 

New Inland cap¬ 
tain Jeremy Coney goes the 
same way as Sunil Gavas¬ 
kar as he too comics 
about the Pakistani umpires 
. after tho second Test at 
Hyderabad. 

Vijay Amritraj, the 15th 


seed, is upset!^ uns^^ded 
Guy Forget otFraiice in 
the second round of the 
Australian Open at Mel¬ 
bourne. Amritraj loses 3-6, 
1-6,6-7. 

A one-day international 
elite gymnastic contest at 
Tokyo finds Elena Shushur- 
ova of the Soviet Union and 
S^i Monisue of Japan 
winning two events each 

1 D» 69 mli«r Ravi 
Shastri (142) and Syed 
Klrmani (102) steer India to 
a very safe 465 for el^t 
declared. In the remaining 
50 minutes, England score 
37 for the loss of one 
wicket. 


Ph^jS awarded . 
therayerofdjcYear 
award by Worid Soccer. Ian 
Rush is the runner-up aftd 
Zico third. 

Pat Cash is fined $270 for 
fiin^g his racquet into the 
stands during hds third 
round match against Jakob 
Hiasek in the Austi^fian 
Open. Cash wins 5-7,6-3,6- 
3,5-7,7-5. 

Brunei is admitted into the J 
Oljropic family as the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Commit¬ 
tee unanimously decides to 
make Brunei the 16Ckh na¬ 
tion in the Olympic group. 

2 D«e*inl>«rMike 

Gatting gives En^^d a 
dimmer at hope of saving 
die Test as he scores a 
fluent 136 but is let down 
by the rest of his team as 
England finish the fourth 
day of the first Test at 228 
for seven. 

New Zealand record their j 
first victory of the Pakistan ,f 
tour as they carve out a ' 

34'run win in a one-day 
international at Sialkot. 

Ramesh Krishnan bows out - 
of the Australian Open ten¬ 
nis tournament as he for¬ 
feits his third round match 
a^st Lloyd Bourne of 





Av«ryeoiffldMrtlady,21-yMH»lcl Karan Briggs of 
Bimn la tlia National. European and World 
champion in the under48 kilo class in woman's 
JiKlto. ShsiriAis at tlw Kino^ Jtfdo C^ub^ 
widlscsntly raffn^anM ihli^yll^ 

•Judo ciwiiipioiMhips for ;< 


India lose 0-2 to Singapore 
in a group B match of the 
ei^t Asian Cup football 
championship at Singapore. 

Greg Page of USA knocks 
out die VmA champ Gerry 
Coetzee of Sou^ Mica in 
the eight round of a World 
Boxing Assodadon 
heavyweight title defence 
bout at Sun City, South 
Africa. i 

^Dseombor India 
wfinally break their 
streak of noorwins and winf 
thdr first Test in 31 Teats 
f beat.En^and by^i^ 








The perfect swing—but it proved a back-breaker 


I N 19^, when golf was sdll a minor 
sport, a 28-year-old American by 
^ the name of Bobby Jones elevated it to 
the front pages. 

He becantti the first golfer to do the 
^and Siam in one season—the US 
■i^^n and amateur championships, and 
British Open and amateur cham¬ 
pionships. 

In these days golfers become mil- 
lionaries by winning just the two 
professional titles. Jones made only 
his expenses...but admirers bought 
him a luxury house. 

Not long after his triumph, Bobby 
Jones retired from competitive golf. 
Since his infancy, he had not been 
physically strong, and a weakening 
disease of the back finally counted him 
out—^to be confined to a wheelclw. 

Players of today still talk about him. 
They acknowled^ Jones as one of the 
i^eats, one of the first golfers to make 
, ^e game internationally known. 
Ji'here are some people who consider 
>. W to be the greatest golfer the game 
Has ever had. 

In the days of hickory-shafted 
clubs—two or three shots a round 
inferior to today’s steel and aluminium 
clubs—-Jones was regularly going 
round the world’s toughest courses in 
under 70. 

Champion at 13 

Robert Tyree Jones was bom in 
Atlanta, Georgia in 1902. At the age of 
sue, he met a former Carnoustie pro¬ 
fessional, Stewart Maiden, who had 
emiffated to America. 

Maiden was the professional to the 
I Atlanta club, and young Bobby used to 
■inelp him around &e club house, often 
ftcaddying and cleaning clubs. 

T Everybody cjdled him Bobby. It 
wasn’t a name he liked. He preferred 
Robert. 

Maiden showed the boy how to hold 
the chibs and how to swing, and by the 
age of 10 he was a tournament class 


At 13. he became State chanson. 
At 14 he entered the* US national 
amateur champidnship and led the 
fiekl in the ifrst of the quafifying 
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rounds. 

The news flashed round that the 
new kid from Dixie was breaking up 
the tournament,' he recaUed in his 
autobiography. ‘Everyone assembled 
to see me play the second round. 
Gosh! It scared me to death. I fancy I 
led the field the other way in the 
afternoon.’ 

But he managed to qualify and in the 
first round, was drawn against Eben 
Byers, a former champion. The ex¬ 
perts believed the boy had no chance, 
but a fiiend clapped him on the 
shoulder and said: ‘Remember what 
Bob Fitzsimmons used to say, “The 
bigger they are, the harder they fall". ’ 

Said Jones, ‘Byers and I expressed 
our feelings in the same way—when 
Ave missed a shot, we threw the cliib 
away. I think I beat him because he 
ran out of clubs first. Somebody play¬ 
ing behind said we looked Iflte ' a 
a^ there were so many clubs 
fiwig m the air.’ 
tni^sted ciMjdy 

' Q^pionship successes followed 
un^ in 1921 the new prodigy of golf 
' vf^fted Britain, to play in his first 
Open. He was 19. His total after two 
rounds was 150, good going in the 


adverse weather cmiditi^. ' 

But he took 46 to do the fiCst nine 
holes in his ttnrd round. ‘1 got niid,* he 
said. ‘On the 11th 1 nobked iny 
tee-shot and went into a hffi buidter. I 
took four or five to get ewt and was so 
annoyed I tore up my card. It was 
chilifish really.* 

‘My caddy was disgusted and left 
me to carry my dute back alone. It 
taught me a lesson.’ 

In 1923 he became US champion 
and won the title again in 1926, 1929 
and 1930. 

.. In nine years he won the British 
Open three times, and the amateUr 
title once, the US four times and 

the amateur title five times. 

' }1e finished first or second in 11 out 
of the 12 national Opens he cimlpeted 
fo. 

When he played his final round in 
the 1930 British Open, a critic 
observed; ‘They wound up the mecha¬ 
nical man of golf today and set hkn 
clicking round the course.’ 

Henry Longhurst, the British com¬ 
mentator, said of him: ‘He became 
indisputably the world’s greatest gd- 
fer and won for himself a degree of 
esteem and even affection which I 
imagine to 'oe almost unequ^ed in 
sport.’ 

Perfact swing 

Jones had the perfect swing, but it put 
such pressure on his back" that a 
doctor who watched him win the 
second leg of liis 1930 Grand Siam at 
Hoylake, Cheshire, said: ‘1 am son^, 
but I don't see how the human sjane 
can stand up' to that sort of thing for 
ever.’ 

It didn’t. Two years later Jmies was 
forced into retirement from top-flight 
golf. 

British golf enthusiaiSts moumbd 
tliat they would never see hiih again. 
His feats at St. Andrews in 1930 wtefe 
remembered when a tablet was .un¬ 
veiled for him in IdS^ and he was 
made a freeman lj||| 

of the city. , 

Sieve Oeeeias 


wriFsn care. For great looking hair. 











klish Problem 


UQNDON: T. V. commentary is toug^ tougher than 
iclBio, discovered BBC’s famous cricket commentator, 
Brian Johnson. With Bradman gomg great guns in 1948, 
the England team was wilting, ^d Johnson: “Well now, 
the England captain must be really scratching his head to 
find a solution. ” Taking the cue the TV camera panned to 
show the England skipper—scratching his bottom. Left 
J^peechless for a minute, Johnson saved the day by 
quipping: "Well, 1 told you k was a ticklish problem!” 


lutForAWln^ 


dtLEOS: Cricket coach Ian Steen lost his job—for not 
i»v\sing matches. Steen's Yorkshire team hadn't been 
beaten since 1973, after a record breaking 129 matches. 
But Ian (47) who has coached among others David 
Bairstow. (iraham Stevenson and Bill Athey, was sacked 
Iwcause according to Association Secretary Harry Lindley 
“he played so he would not lose, to keep his record. It isn’t 



'If s amazing how none of your teachers 
gives you homework on Monday night!" 






good cricket.” So despite his impressive record, l^ got 
the boot cause his negative tactics did not make for 
enjoyable fare. 

Real Past One 

SUSSEX: Harold Larwood, the famous England fast 
bowler of the 30s, was once playing incognito in a local 
match. Both umpires were biased in favour of the home 
team which was batting, and it was proving difficult to get 
them out. Larwood bowled the batsman Ibw, but he was 
given "not out". The next ball was snicked to the 
wicket-keeper, but again the verdict was the same as 
before. In despair Larwood sent down a real snorter, 
knocking out all three stumps. Then turning to the umpire 
he said confidentially: "Nearly got him this time, didn’t 
we?" 


Bernie Tellis 



"Coach, I'd like to show you something 
I've been working on in the lab." 




"Whatever happened to tackling 
dummies?" 



Crossword 


Quiz 

nanjit Qnosh 
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ACROSS 


1 Woman marathon winner ends in a 
preposition (1 6 ) 

4 and 13 Rolling Stone and an avid 
cricket fan ( 6 ) 

6 Form of wrestling (3) 

8 James Bonds creator in the literary 
world, McEnroe's partner in tennis 

10 ^ cncket spectator IS on most 
occasions cheated of his money 
when batsmen play cautiously, and 
the match-draw (4,2.1) 

14 National Institute of Sports. Patiala 

0 . 1 . 1 ) 

15 One more than Arthur Matley s Test 
haul of wickets (7) 


DOWN 


Oriental directions at the start of 
fencing equipment (4) 

Scorer of the goal for Italy in the last 
World Cup soccer final, without the 
first alphabet though (4) 

Early morning 'food tor the 
fitness-consaous (7) 

He scored a century against the 
West Indies this summer (1, 6 ) 

One of the world’s leading 
horse-owners ends in a badminton 
champion (3,4) 

Flame-lightii^ implements for 
sporting contests (7) 

Sinaitlc hurdler (5) 

School tor whose benefit a cricket 
match was played this year at Delhi 
(4) 

Indian s cricketing sex symbol, 
returns (4) 


Eiullent-16-15. Good: 14-13. Fair; 12. 


QUESTIONS 

1 June 25,1932 is a memorable date 
in the history of Indian cricket Why? 

2 And why is December 15,1933 
equally memorable'^ 

3 Which Governor of Bombay (then 
Bombay Presidency) later became 
President of the M c C and thereaf¬ 
ter Chairman of the IC C 

4 Which two, originally selected to be 
the captain and vice-captain of the 
team for the first official Test played 
by India withdrew? 

5 Who were in the first-ever Indian 
Test team as the captain and vice- 
captaln but withdrew on the eve of 
the Test"? 

6 Who were the players included in 
the touring Indian squad mentioned 
above, but did not play in the only 
Test? 

ANSWERS 

lieqsje^ q n pue peuioueyv 
uiBfnqo ‘eipedex 3 u aquiepoQ 
y S ipquiq |0 ilquisuieAqs 
-ueqo s > 1 ‘Jopunqjod fo efejeqeyv g 
(ui 8 )deo-eoiA) ipquiiq jo ilquis 
-lueAqsueqo $ >1 souud pue (uie) 
deo) ispunqiOd io elejeqeyy eqi 9 

(uieideo-eoiA) uiejo 
-eueiziA jeuim|k>ieqey^ eip pue 
(uteideo) eieqed loelejeqey^ am y 
sujBHpJOT e 
( 8 t-St 

jequjeoaa eueq>|UiAoAequjopte 
puejoup A) |ios ueipuj eq) uo peAeid 
seiM ) 8 ax ) 8 >|Ouo leioipo isjq eqx Z 
(82-SZ 9unr s pjoi IB 
pueiBup A) Aep ibid uo paoueiuuioo 
lsei)e?|3i^ieioiDOJ8Aa-)SJDseipu| i 

Bridge 

Boris Sctiaprro 

Everyone likes to hear of occasions 
when a top-ranking expert has been 

SOLUTIONS 265 

aoEiiaaizinEiia 
a B □ 

13 a a 

aciaiiiii 
a a B an 

B aaaaaaa a 
a a a mm 

naaaca amaaa 
a a a 

a a m 

anaaaaaaa 


outwineo oy someone less tamous. un 
this deal from the Cavendish tndividuef,' 
a big-money event in New York. West 
was Fred Hamilton, who hu reprell 
sented America in the world cham¬ 
pionship, and South was Marge Qwozd- 
zinski, not so far a househ^ name 


4 A 10 
<v> 10 9 2 
O K Q J 10 »4 
4 8 3 < 

r-TC—9 8 6 4 

w'' 

—S —14 J 10 6 3 
4 K J 5 
A K 

O A 8 5 3 
4 K Q 9,4 


4 0 7 3 2 
<;? 7 6 4 3 
❖ 92 
4 A 7 2 


South was the dealer at game all and 
the bidding went 

South West North East 


2NT pass • 4C^1) pass 

4S(2) pass 6NT(3) pass 

pass pass 

(1) Gerber covention, asking tor the 
number of aces 

(2) Showing two aces 

(3) Six diamonds is safer as the cards 
lie, but 6 NT was the natural contract at. 
match-point sconng 

West led a neutral heart Declare/ 
won, played a diamond to dummy, anif 
led a club to the king, which West 
allowed to hold Well, you never know 
when you play against these experts, 
and Gwozdzinski worked it out like this 
“I am not going to risk another dub As 
West led a low heart rather than a 
spade, perhaps he has the queen of 
spades. Isn't there something called the 
fmnciple of restncted choice? If hia 
spades were the same as his hearts, he 
might have led a spade" 

Following this notion. South at once 
finessed 4 10 , secunng her 12 th tnck 
She was lucky, too, that ner partner was 
Kit Woolsey, a well known writer ; 

This Week’s quiz: at game all you open f 
one diamond, holding . 

Q S 2 
J 

A K J 7 5 4 3 
K 7 

Partner remond one heart What do 
you bid now? 

Answer: Some players count up their 
points, or their pla^ng tricks, or the 
number of days In the manth, and make 
some forwarding move such as three 
diamonds or one spade or evm ^T. It 
IS absurd to bid more toan a slpiple two 
dumonds. You won't be mnsmg anjr- 
tNng, beqauee if partner passes. iSs 
opponent V4lt fSopm, and wINi sorrf 
thing m harid you be wM 



ilLIP. The Unique Savings Scheme 
with an unbeatable team. 


ULIP offers- 

1 Growing Returns 2 Tax Benefits 

3 Life Insurance 4. Accident Insurance 

Go ahead* Study tha Savings Schemes 
offered by<Mher fir^cial institutions 
You II see tftaWodty ULIP offers you 

4 exclusive benefits 
e Growing Returns on your investment 

1980- 81 Dividend- 8 75% 

1981- 82 Dividend- 9 5% 

1982- 83 Dividend-10 5% 

1983- 8# Dividend 115% 

- and growing every year* 
e Tax Benefits -Tax Rebate on your 

contributions under Section 800 and 
income tax exemptions on your dividends 
a Life Insurance- automatic up to 
Rs 12,000 And without medical 
examination 

a Accident Insurance-free cover 
up to Rs 15,000 

It you are between 18 and 45i/. years of 
age, you can join ULIP for a minimum of 
Rs 3,000 and a maximum of Rs 12,000, 
payable in half-yearly or yearly instalments 
Over 10 years or 15 years. 

And you cari join for a further amount of 
up to Rs 12,000,3 years after joining the 
first plan 

To join ULIP-contact UTI Offices/Chief 
Representatives/Agents in your area or the 
nearest branch of Bank of Baroda 

Our telephone numbers are 
Bombay 256887 Calcutta 239391 


Madras 27433 
Ahmedabad 408149 
Ludhiana 38373 
Vijayawada 63964 


New Delhi 272595 
Kanpur 64950 
Trichur 24690 
Gauhati 23131 



UNIT LINKED INSURANCE PLAN from 

UNIT TRUST 
OF INDIA 

(A Publir Sector FindOLial Inslitutiort) 




YEARyOFl 






Sh O' ^Tl 4A 84 



a harmony i u 
Terene' & Wool 










